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THE   FAIRIES    FLITTING,  ETC. 


THE  FAIRIES'  FLITTING. 

The  fairies  are  floating,  flying  away 
From  bushy  rath  and  from  grassy  dell ; 

From  the  dark  rings  seen  on  the  valleys  green ; 
But  whither  they're  wandering  none  can  tell. 

In  the  dim  blue  haze,  from  the  mountain  spread 
O'er  river  and  landscape  at  close  of  da^ ; 

Through  the  amber  furze;  o'er  the  shining 
pools, 
The  fle\ct-footed  fairy  folk  pass  away. 

In  the  vapor  floating  o'er  marsh  and  moor, 
The  bright  clouds  trailed  o'er  the  mountain 
height; 

In  the  white  mist-wraiths  on  the  silent  lakes. 
They've  taken  their  noiseless,  secret  flight. 

In  the  rosy  dawn,  in  the  cloudy  dusk, 
They  vanish,  and  with  them  the  good  old 
times ; 
So   we    bid    them    farewell    with    regretful 
thoughts. 
With  tender  mem'ries,  and  gentle  rhymes. 

But  where  have  they  vanished?  the  small, 
bright  folk. 
That  never  at  matin  or  vesper  bell 
Have  knelt  down  to  prayer,  yet  were  blithe 
and  gay  — 
Where  have  they  vanished  from  hill  and 
dell? 

Too  frail  to  traverse  the  rolling  seas, 

In  the  billow's  swell,  in  the  tempest's  roar; 

Too  light  to  sink  to  the  underworld, 
Where  the  shadows  of  death  lie  brooding 
o'er. 

Too  feeble  to  reach  heaven's  gates  of  gold ; 

(Their  wings  are  slight,  though  so  light  and 
fleet) ; 
They'd  fallen  the  blue,  so  cold  and  pure, 

And  find'no  rest  for  their  tiny  feet. 

Perhaps  they  are  still  near  the  moated  hill. 
The  rank  green  grass,  and  the  flower-sweet 
sod. 
May  their  sleep  be  soft  on  the  earth,  poor 
souls  1 
Whose  wings  are  too  weak  to  ascend  to 

God. 
Chambers' Journal.  M.   E.   KENNEDY. 


THE  LAST  WALK. 

With  feeble,  failing,  faltering  feet  she  trod 
Along  the  garden's  grassy  terraces. 
Through  all  the  rush  of  sweet  spring  har- 
monies, 
Hearing  the  low,  clear  summons  from   her 
God. 

The  river  sang  along  its  willowed  ways, 
The  thrushes  filled  the  air  with  wooing  trills, 
And  sweeping  down  the  slope,  the  daffodils 

Flashed  back  again  the  noonday's  living  blaze. 


The  "scent  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green," 
Stole  round  her  with  the  west  wind°s  kisses 

soft; 
The   daisies  glimmered  pearl-like  on  the 
croft; 
The  blackthorn  buds  peeped,  cleaving  sheaths 
between. 

The  sweet,  reviving  miracle  of  spring. 
Instinct  with  life,  pervaded  earth  and  sky ; 
While,  **  Look  on  it,  and  leave  it,   thou 
must  die," 

Her  doom  amid  it  all  was  whispering. 

I  think  the  tears  —  that,  to  the  patient  eyes. 
Dimmed  all  the  glory  of  the  April  day, 
ThougKstill  her  Saviour  whispered,  **  Come 
away"  — 
Were  looked  on  very  gently  from  the  skies. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


NIGHTFALL. 


The  shades  of   evening    lengthen, — let  us 
close 
The  latticed  window,  and  draw  down  the 

blind : 
These  shadows  seem  as  spirits,  and  the 
wind 
Moans  in  its  wandering ;  mournfully  it  goes 
As  some    poor  soul    that    grievous  sorrow 
knows. 
Or  homeward  traveller  fearful  lest  he  find 
Beside  his  hearth  the  doom  that  haunts  his 
mind, 
And  o'er  his  pathway  its  grim  visage  shows. 
As  haunted  houses  are  our  haunted  hearts, 

Wherein  pale  spirits  of  past  sorrows  dwell  I 
Wherein,  as  players  that  play  manv  parts, 
Presentiments  their  tragic  tales  toretell  I 
Draw  close  the  curtain, — ay,  shut  out  the 

night; 
The  night  is  dark,  let  love  then  be  our  light, 

S.  Waddington. 


A  MEMORY. 


No  more  those  strips  of  springing  wheat. 

Nor  olive  orchards  silver-grey. 
Nor  cypress' crowning  lucent  hills 

Beneath  the  broad  Italian  day 
Shall  I  behold  —  but  arching  lanes 

And  cowslip  fields  and  tender  grass. 
And  cool  full  streams  with  waving  weeds 

Where  cloudy  shadows  stoop  and  pass; 
And  beechen  woods  and  silent  downs ; 

And  far  away  a  moist  blue  rim 
Of  distance,  closing  in  a  world 

Of  pallid  colors,  vague  and  dim. 
But  here  or  there,  I  bear  with  me 

One  scene  engraven  in  my  heart : 
The  still  white  bed,  the  patient  face. 

The  last  long  look  before  we  part. 

Speaker.  C.    FelLOWES. 
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From  The  Fortnightlir  Rcvmw. 
THE     GREAT     EQUATORIAL     FOREST    OF 

AFRICA. 

BY  P.   B.    DU  CHAILLU. 

The  great  forest  of  equatorial  Africa, 
after  having  faded  away  from  public  at- 
tention for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
once  more  come  to  the  front  as  a  subject 
of  the  most  widespread  interest,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heroic  exploits  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  of  his  followers. 

I  have  be^n  invited  to  give  in  the  pages 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  some  of  my 
experiences  of  this  extraordinary  region 
at  the  time  when  I,  the  first  white  man 
who  had  ever  penetrated  its  recesses, 
journeyed  thither,  and  I  do  so  with  the 
more  readiness  in  that  my  methods  of  ex- 
ploration were,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  entirely  different  from  those  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  that  my  experiences  conse- 
quently represent  in  some  respects  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  many-sided  problem 
from  that  which  he  gives  us. 

I  cannot  but  allude  —  though  it  be  but 
a  passing  allusion  —  to  the  bitter  storm  of 
incredulity  and  opposition  which  my  nar- 
rative at  that  time  called  forth  in  some 
quarters  —  the  cannibals,  the  dwarfs,  the 
mountains,  the  gorillas,  the  very  forest 
itself,  were  ridiculed  as  fictions,  or  even 
worse,  of  my  own  imagination.  I  felt  all 
this  very  keenly  at  the  time,  and  but  for 
the  staunchness  and  kindness  of  the  many 
friends  who  stood  by  me,  and  encouraged 
me  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  I 
could  not  have  faced  it,  and  was  content 
to  reflect  that  the  truth  in  the  long  run 
must  prevail. 

My  experiences  differed  from  those  of 
Mr.  Stanley  chiefly  in  these  respects.  I 
was  travelling  alone,  at  my  leisure,  and  at 
my  own  expense,  accompanied  only  by 
native  porters,  who  carried  my  stock  of 
necessaries  and  my  collections.  I  had  no 
very  large  company  to  feed,  and  no  im- 
mense stores  of  valuables  to  transport  and 
to  protect.  I  learned  sufficient  of  the  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  the  region  to  enable 
me  to  make  friends  with  the  natives  among 
whom  I  resided.  I  was  passed  on  from 
tribe  to  tribe  as  a  friend,  learning  their 
customs,  and — so  far  as  was  possible  for 
a  civilized  man  —  living  their  life.     I  soon 


found  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  force  a  way  through  the  impenetrable 
jungle,  and  that  in  order  to  make  progress 
it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  intricate  and 
labyrinthine  native  tracks  from  village  to 
village,  and  to  abandon  all  hope  of  travel- 
ling in  a  straight  line  from  point  to  point. 

Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
head  of  what  was  practically  a  small  army, 
*'  tied  to  time,**  and  hampered  by  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  feeding  his  numerous 
followers,  of  transporting  his  valuable 
stores,  and,  above  all,  of  fulfilling  within  a 
limited  time  his  all-important  mission,  was 
compelled  to  force  his  way  through  obsta* 
cles  which  would  have  baffled  a  less  strong 
man  in  a  few  days. 

Once  only  during  my  explorations  did  I 
wish  that  I  had  a  strong  party,  for  then, 
when  there  was  no  other  alternative,  I 
would  have  made  my  way  by  force.  While 
in  the  country  of  the  dwarfs,  the  gun  of 
one  of  my  seven  followers  went  o£E  acci- 
dentally, and  killed  one  man  and  the  sister 
of  the  queen,  and  the  natives  naturally 
interpreted  this  as  an  attack,  and  retaliated 
so  fiercely  that  we  all,  including  myself, 
were  wounded,  and  obliged  to  beat  a  re- 
treat. 

This  vast  difference  in  circumstances 
must  of  necessity  be  reflected  in  our  re- 
ports on  the  country,  but  I  think  the  com- 
parison renders  all  the  more  striking  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  confirmed  in  all 
its  main  features,  so  far  as  the  scenes  of 
our  expeditions  coincided,  my  narrative  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  will,  without  further  preface,  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  this  great  central 
African  forest. 

As  the  mariner  approaches  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  above  the  river  Campo, 
situated  2^  north  of  the  equator,  and  sails 
southward  along  the  land  as  far  as  the 
Gaboon  estuary  or  river,  the  southern 
shores  of  which  run  in  a  parallel  line  with 
the  equator  and  only  a  few  miles  north  of 
it,  he  beholds  all  the  way,  reaching  down 
to  the  water*s  edge,  a  dense,  unbroken  for- 
est, and  far  inland,  several  mountain  ranges 
covered  with  trees  to  their  very  top.  These 
mountains  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Sierra  del  Crystal.  They  are  gradually 
lost  to  sight  as  one  nears  the  Gaboon. 
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This  immeDse  wooded  country,  in  which 
I  passed  several  years  (1856-59)  when  but 
a  lad,  and  which  I  again  visited  in  1863-65, 
forms  the  outskirts  of  the  gigantic  equa- 
torial forest  which  I  was  the  first  to  ex- 
plore and  which  has  been  entered,  and  in 
part  traversed  further  inland,  by  the  heroic 
Stanley.  The  outer  or  western  limit  of 
this  belt  of  forest-clad  region  is  the  very 
sea  itself,  for  the  roots  of  its  trees  spread 
to  the  beach. 

A  grand  and  magnificent  sight  greets 
the  traveller  as  he  finds  himself  in  this 
woody  wilderness.  I  was  awed  by  the 
majesty  of  the  scene  and  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  vegetation  which  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  silence  of  this  forest,  as  one  travels 
through  it,  is  sometimes  appalling.  Mile 
after  mile  is  traversed  without  even  hear- 
ing the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  the  shrill  cry 
of  a  parrot,  the  footstep  of  a  gazelle  or 
antelope.  The  falling  of  a  leaf,  the  mur- 
mur of  some  hidden  rivulet,  the  humming 
of  insects,  and  here  and  there  the  solitary 
note  of  a  bird,  only  come  to  give  life  and 
bring  relief  in  the  gloom  of  the  vast  soli- 
tude that  surrounds  you.  The  feeling 
which  seizes  you  as  you  move  along  in  the 
silent  path  is  undescribable. 

Once  in  a  while  the  silence  is  broken  by 
the  heavy  footstep  of  the  elephant,  the 
grunt  of  some  wild  boar,  or  the  light  foot- 
steps of  some  other  wild  animals.  Gigan- 
tic trees,  rising  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  and  even  more,  tower  over 
this  sea  of  everlasting  foliage  like  giants 
of  the  forest,  ready  to  give  the  first  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  tornado  or  tempest 
which  is  to  break  the  tranquillity  of  their 
domain.  Under  these  enormous  trees 
other  trees  of  less  size  grow,  under  these 
again  others  still  smaller,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  finally  a  thick  jungle.  What 
a  jungle  it  is?  Often  the  eye  tries  in  vain 
to  pierce  through  it  even  a  yard  or  two. 
Lianas,  like  gigantic  snakes,  stretch  in 
profusion  from  tree  to  tree,  and  twine 
themselves  round  the  stems  or  hans:  from 
their  branches ;  thorny  creepers,  malacca- 
like canes,  with  their  hook -like  thorns  rest- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  leaves  ;  grass  with 
edges  as  sharp  as  razors  cling  to  your 
clothes,  or  cut  deep  into  the  fiesh  if  they 


chance  to  touch  any  exposed  parts ;  or  at 
times  pineapples  run  wild  are  seen  by  the 
ten  thousand  —  or  aloes  —  while  on  the 
bark  of  trees  hang  in  large  festoons  vast 
masses  of  orchids. 

Trees  covered  with  flowers,  often  of 
brilliant  color  and  beautiful  shape,  relieve 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  monot- 
ony of  the  dark  green.  Other  trees  and 
plants  bear  a  bountiful  crop  of  nuts,  fruits, 
and  berries  of  various  sizes,  colors,  and 
shapes.  The  number  of  these  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  is  very  great ;  one  of  them  spe- 
cially presents  a  most  beautiful  sight  when 
bearing ;  from  its  trunk  hang  large  bunches 
of  olive-shape  fruits  of  the  most  gorgeous 
red  color,  delicious  to  eat,  though  some- 
what acid. 

Ebony,  bar  wood,  and  the  indiarubber 
vine  are  found  in  abundance,  specially  the 
indiarubber ;  but  unfortunately  the  latter 
is  becoming  rarer  every  day,  owing  to  the 
reckless  waste  which  takes  place  in  tap- 
ping them.  The  native,  in  fact,  says  to 
himself,  **  If  I  do  not  take  all  I  can,  an- 
other will  do  it ; "  the  vine  dies  from 
exhaustion.  Ivory,  beeswax,  a  little  gum 
copal,  bar  wood,  ebony,  a  little  palm  oil, 
are  the  natural  products  found. 

South  of  the  equator  the  monotony  of 
the  forest  is  broken  along  the  seashore, 
and  sometimes  inland,  by  open  prairies, 
till  they  again  give  place  to  the  vast  un- 
broken jungle.  Several  rivers  water  the 
land  ;  their  banks  by  the  seashore  are  low 
and  swampy,  and  covered  with  mangrove- 
trees  as  far  as  the  brackish  water  goes. 

I  said  in  '*  Equatorial  Africa  :  *'  — 

The  explorer  finds  here  a  region  so  densely 
wooded  that  the  whole  country  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  impenetrable  jungle,  through 
which  man  pushes  on  only  by  hewing  his  way 
with  the  axe.  The  forests,  which  have  been 
resting  for  ages  in  their  gloomy  solitude,  seem 
unfavorable  for  the  increase  of  beasts  which 
are  their  chief  denizens. 

I  wrote  also :  — 

Some  of  the  slaves  of  the  Apingi  are  brought 
from  a  distance  to  the  eastward,  which  they 
counted  as  twenty  days'  journey,  and  they  in- 
variably protested  that  the  mountains  in  sight 
from  their  present  home  continued  in  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  far  beyond  their  own  country. 

I  thought  it  probable  that  the  impene- 
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trable  forests  of  this  mountain  range 
audits  savage  inhabitants  formed  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  the  victorious 
southward  advance  of  Mohammedan  con- 
querors. South  of  the  equator,  at  any 
rate  in  west  Africa,  they  never  penetrated. 

Hunger  and  starvation  were  continually 
before  me,  but  when  young  and  enthusi- 
astic these  privations  count  for  little.  I 
had  to  feed  on  nuts  and  berries  often  for  a 
long  time  together  —  once  for  eleven  days 
—  and  the  starvation  ended  by  eating  part 
of  a  leopard  I  had  shot.  Here  I  may 
observe  that  we  had  to  depend  for  our 
food  on  our  guns  and  the  natural  products 
of  the  forest.  I  carried  no  supplies  of 
European  provisions  with  me,  but  lived 
as  the  natives  do  from  hand  to  mouth,  for 
porters  to  carry  provisions  were  generally 
not  obtainable.  Besides  starvation  there 
was  often  a  still  greater  impediment  to  my 
advance.  I  had  more  than  fiftv  attacks  of 
fever,  taking  more  than  fourteen  ounces 
of  quinine  besides  arsenic,  to  cure  myself, 
and  many  a  time  I  lay  in  the  forest  help- 
less under  a  tree  with  but  a  kind  Provi- 
dence watching  over  me.  When  well 
again,  all  the  past  starvation,  diseases, 
hardship,  home-sickness  were  forgotten  — 
the  African  forest,  and  its  hidden  treasure 
of  natural  history  not  yet  discovered  were 
once  more  smiling  before  me. 

This  forest,  so  rich  in  berries,  nuts,  and 
fruits,  is  well  adapted  for  the  home  of  the 
ape.  There  lives  the  most  powerful  of 
all  apes  —  the  gorilla  —  a  giant  of  strength, 
who  roams  to  and  fro  in  the  great  solitude 
as  the  king  of  the  forest.  The  male  comes 
and  attacks  man  fiercely  and  without  fear 
when  disturbed  in  its  haunts.  One  of  my 
hunters  was  killed  by  one  of  these  mon- 
sters, which,  in  its  rage,  bent  tlie  barrel  of 
his  gun,  and  then  left  him  in  his  gore. 

Besides  the  gorilla  there  are  other  varie- 
ties of  apes,  or  chimpanzees ;  among  them 
the  kooloo-kamba,  the  nshiego-mbouve,  or 
bald-headed  ape,  the  nshiego-kengo,  and 
the  nshiego,  the  latter  being  the  well- 
known  chimpanzee.  One  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  age  and  continuity  of  this 
great  forest  when  one  reflects  that  such 
apes  as  are  found  there  are  only  the  sur- 
vivors of  numerous  species  of  a  far  past 
age. 


The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  sin- 
gular and  awful  noise  heard  in  these 
African  woods.  It  begins  with  a  sharp 
bark,  then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  roll, 
which  literally  and  closely  resembles  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky, 
and  fills  the  forest  with  its  reverberations. 

Neither  the  lion,  zebra,  gnu,  rhinoceros, 
girafiEe,  nor  ostrich,  nor  the  great  number 
and  varieties  of  antelopes  so  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  are  known 
here.  There  are  no  tame  cattle,  no  horses, 
no  donkeys ;  in  fact  the  only  domesticated 
animals  are  goats  and  fowls  and  a  species 
of  sheep. 

The  insect  world  is  very  abundant,  scor- 
pions and  centipedes,  mosquitoes  without 
number,  and  also  a  species  of  gnat,  per- 
haps more  troublesome  than  the  mosqui- 
toes. Among  the  terrible  files  are  the 
ibolai^  twice  as  large  as  our  common  fiy ; 
the  nchounay  which  inserts  its  proboscis  so 
gently  that  often  it  gets  its  fill  of  blood  be- 
fore 3rou  know  you  are  bitten.  Presently, 
however,  the  itching  begins,  and  lasts  for 
several  hours,  varied  at  intervals  by  sud- 
den sharp  stabs  of  pain  which  often  last 
the  whole  day.  The  idoca,  —  its  bite  is 
the  most  severe  of  all,  and  clothing  is  no 
protection  from  it;  often  the  blood  has 
run  from  my  face  or  arm,  so  that  one 
would  think  that  a  leech  had  been  at  work. 
The  most  dreaded  of  all  is  the  e/omay,  2l 
kind  of  wasp. 

The  butterflies  are  at  times  extremely 
numerous,  flitting  along  the  path;  their 
flight  is  as  still  as  the  forest  itself. 

Of  snakes  there  is  great  abundance ;  a 
few  are  harmless,  but  the  bite  of  most  of 
the  species  is  deadly.  There  are  tree, 
land,  and  water  snakes.  I  have  often  seen 
the  latter  coiled  up  and  resting  on  the 
branches  of  trees  under  water.  These 
vary  in  size  and  in  poisonous  venom. 
There  are  cases  where  the  man  bitten  dies 
in  a  short  time. 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  ants, 
some  of  which  are  found  in  vast  numbecs. 
The  most  remarkable  and  most  dreaded 
of  all  is  the  bashikouay^  and  is  a  most 
voracious  creature,  which  carries  nothing 
away,  but  eats  its  prey  on  the  spot.  It  is 
the  dread  of  all  living  animals  of  the  for- 
est, —  the  elephant,  the  leopard,  the  go* 
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rilla,  and  all  the  insect  world  —  and  man 
himself  is  compelled  to  flee  before  the 
advance  of  these  marauders  or  to  protect 
himself  by  fire  and  boiling  water.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  bashikouay  to  march 
through  the  forest  in  a  long,  regular  line 
—  about  two  inches  broad  or  more,  and 
often  miles  in  length.  All  along  the  line 
larger  ants,  who  act  as  officers,  stand  out- 
side the  ranks,  and  keep  the  singular 
army  in  order.  If  they  come  to  a  place 
where  are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from 
the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  they  cannot 
bear,  they  immediately  burrow  under- 
ground and  form  tunnels.  It  takes  often 
more  than  twelve  hours  for  one  of  these 
armies  to  pass. 

When  they  grow  hungry,  at  a  certain 
command  which  seems  to  take  place  all 
along  the  line  at  the  same  time,  the  long 
file  spreads  itself  through  tl\e  forest  in  a 
front  line,  and  attacks  and  devours  all  it 
overtakes  with  a  fury  that  is  quite  irresisti- 
ble. All  the  other  living  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  flee  before  it.  I  myself  have 
had  to  run  for  my  life.  Their  advent  is 
known  beforehand;  the  still  forest  be- 
comes alive,  the  trampling  of  the  elephant, 
the  flight;'0f  the  antelope  or  of  the  gazelle, 
of  the  leopard,  of  snakes,  all  the  living 
world,  in  the  same  direction  where  the 
other  animals  are  fleeing  away. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  met 
these  bashikouays  in  their  attacking  raid. 
I  knew  not  then  what  was  in  store  for  me. 
I  was  hunting  by  myself  all  alone,  when 
suddenly  the  forest  became  alive  in  the 
manner  I  have  described  above  ;  a  sudden 
dread  seized  me  ;  I  did  not  know  what  all 
this  meant.  Some  convulsion  of  nature 
was  perhaps  going  to  take  place.  I  stood 
still  in  the  hunting  path,  resting  on  my 
gun,  when  all  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  I 
was  covered  with  them  and  bitten  every- 
where. I  fled  in  haste  for  dear  life  in  the 
same  direction  the  animals  had  taken,  and 
the  middle  of  a  stream  became  my  refuge. 
Their  manner  of  attack  is  an  impetuous 
leap,  instantly  the  strong  pincers  are  fas- 
tened, and  they  only  let  go  when  the 
piece  gives  way.  They  even  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  trees  for  their  prey.  This 
Rnt  seems  to  be  animated  by  a'  kind  of 
fury,  which  causes  it  entirely  to  disregard 
its  own  safety  and  seek  only  the  conquest 
of  its  prey.  Sometimes  men  condemned 
to  death  on  account  of  witchcraft  are 
made  fast  to  a  tree,  and  if  an  army  of  hun- 
gry bashikouays  passes,  in  a  short  time 
only  his  bare  skeleton  remains  to  tell  the 
tale. 

The   power  and  the  knowledge  of  the 


white  man  extended  but  a  fewmttes  from 
the  coast,  and  the  interior  was  a  terra  in- 
cognita. To  ascend  the  rivers,  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  superstitious  customs  and 
mode  of  Kfe  of  the  black  tribes  who  had 
not  hitherto  been  visited  by  white  men,  to 
hunt  in  the  great  forest,  make  natural 
history  collections,  to  explore  the  country, 
were  among  the  chief  objects  I  had  in 
view.  In  that  great  forest  I  travelled, 
always  on  foot,  and  in  every  direction,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  white  man,  more 
than  ten  thousand  miles;  I  shot,  pre- 
served, and  brought  home  more  than  two 
thousand  birds,  many  of  which  were  new 
species  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred  quad- 
rupeds—  twenty  of  these  were  also  new 
speqies  ;  and  more  than  eighty  skeletons, 
and  some  hundred  and  twenty  skulls.  All 
these  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  my 
followers  and  carefully  packed  and  pro- 
tected from  the  heavv  rain. 

What  terrific  weatner  and  dangers  often 
attended  us  in  our  marches  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  rainy  season  near 
the  seashore  lasted  nearly  nine  months, 
and  the  mountains  actually  seemed  to 
have  been  the  home  of  rain.  In  October 
the  fierce  tornado  began,  making  the 
mighty  forest  tremble  to  its  base;  and 
often  the  old  giant  trees,  unable  to  stand 
its  force,  fell,  carrying  everything  before 
them.  The  loud  crash  of  a  hundred  trees 
upon  which  it  fell  filled  the  forest.  The 
tornado  is  followed  by  terrific  thunder  and 
most  vivid  lightning,  and  many  a  time,  for 
several  consecutive  hours,  there  was  no 
cessation  even  of  a  few  seconds,  and  tor- 
rents of  rain  incessantly  "descended  till 
morning. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  dawn  of  daylight, 
we  all  got  up,  food  was  cooked,  we  took  a 
scanty  breakfast,  walked  or  travelled  till 
noon,  rested  or  cooked  our  food  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  on  the  march  again 
until  nearly  sunset.  When  we  halted  for 
the  night  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  for 
the  men  and  women  to  gather  firewood, 
large  leaves  to  roof  our  sheds,  and  cut 
sticks  for  the  building  of  these  sheds,  for 
I  had  no  tent  with  me,  it  being  impossible 
to  carry  heavy  baggage  through  the  forest. 
All  these  were  so  plentiful  in  the  forest, 
that  all  were  generally  collected  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  Some  running  little 
rivulets  were  close  by,  so  that  we  could 
get  our  water.  Then  we  built  great  fires 
and  made  ourselves  comfortable,  and  were 
always  careful  to  build  the  fires  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rains  of  the  night  would 
not  extinguish  them.  A  long  part  of  the 
evening  was  generally  spent  by  me    in 
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preparing  the  skins  of  birds  and  animals 
I  bad  shot 

In  order  to  explore  the  country  my  duty 
was  first  to  make  friends  with  the  chief 
and  people  of  the  seacoast,  and  to  learn 
their  language.  Then  after  a  while  these 
people  would  take  me  to  the  people  of  the 
next  tribe ;  here  I  would  make  friends 
again  and  try  my  way  further  and  get  new 
porters  ;  one  language  or  a  dialect  would 
carry  me  through  three  or  four  tribes,  then 
I  had  to  stop  and  learn  another  dialect. 
There  are  no  beasts  of  burden ;  man,  or 
woman  rather,  is  the  only  beast  of  burden. 
Paths  lead  from  one  village  to  another, 
consequently  from  one  tril^  to  another; 
sometimes  some  of  these  are  little  used 
on  account  of  war  and  enmity  between 
villages  or  tribes ;  then  they  can  hardly 
be  seen  and  are  almost  at  times  quite  lost 
in  the  jungle,  so  the  utmost  caution  and 
all  the  skill  of  my  men  was  necessary  in 
order  that  we  should  not  lose  our  way. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  paths  lead- 
ing to  plantations  —  which  come  to  a 
sudden  termination  —  and  hunting  tracks. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  loses  his  way! 
Many  of  the  villages  are  small  and  they 
are  often  far  apart,  so  that  no  party  of 
several  hundred  men  could  traverse  the 
country  without  bringing  famine,  and  find- 
ing themselves  famished  for  want  of  pro- 
curing sufiicient  food ;  hence  they  would 
fiave  to  take  the  food  by  force,  and  their 
advance  would  be  heralded  by  the  war 
cries  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives  as 
they  made  their  appearance,  and  one 
bloody  conflict  after  another  would  be 
sure  to  happen. 

The  advice  of  my  old  friend  King  Quen- 
gueza,  of  which  I  often  prbved  the  truth, 
ran  thus :  — 

Now  listen  to  what  I  say  —  you  will  visit 
many  strange  tribes.  If  vou  see  on  the  road 
or  in  the  streets  of  a  village  a  fine  bunch  of 
plantains  with  ground  nuts  lying  by  its  side, 
do  not  touch  them,  leave  the  village  at  once ; 
this  is  a  tricky  village,  for  the  people  are  on 
the  watch  to  see  what  you  will  do  with  them. 
If  the  people  of  anv  village  tell  you  to  go  and 
catch  fowls  or  goats,  or  cut  plantains  for  your- 
self, say  to  them,  **  Strangers  do  not  help 
themselves :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  host  to  catch 
the  goat  or  fowl  and  to  cut  the  plantains,  and 
bring  the  present  to  the  house  that  has  been 
given  to  the  guest.**  When  a  house  is  given 
to  you  in  any  village,  keep  to  that  house,  and 
go  into  no  other ;  and  if  you  see  a  seat  do  not 
sit  upon  it,  for  there  are  seats  which  none  but 
the  owners  can  sit  upon.  But,  above  all,  be- 
ware of  women  1  I  tell  you  these  things  that 
you  may  journey  in  safety. 

The  food  of  the  country  is  maize,  sweet 


potatoes,  plantains,  yams,  cassava  (ma- 
nioc), pumpkins,  and  ground  nuts.  The 
two  first  do  not  go  far  inland.  Man  is 
comparatively  scarce  in  this  great  wilder- 
ness; the  population  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  tribes;  I  have  myself 
been  among  thirty-five  of  them.  The 
tribes  are  subdivided  into  clans.  The 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  country  live 
in  an  almost  permanent  state  of  war. 

Polygamy  and  slavery  are  well-estab- 
lished institutions ;  most  men  own  slaves, 
but  the  slaves  must  belong  to  some  other 
tribe ;  no  raids  are  made  upon  villages  for 
the  single  purpose  of  procuring  slaves. 
The  children  of  slaves  are  not  slaves,  but 
form  a  class  of  their  own.  Parents  in 
many  cases,  with  the  consent  of  their  re- 
spective families,  can  sell  their  children* 

The  more  powerful  a  man  is,  the  more 
slaves  and  wives  he  possesses.  Idol  wor- 
ship, the  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in 
the  power  of  fetiches,  and  of  incantation, 
are  prevalent  everywhere.  But  there  is  a 
curse  probably  greater  than  slavery  itself  ; 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  power 
of  witchcraft.  Woe  to  the  man  who  is 
believed  to  be  a  wizard,  or  to  the  woman 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  witch ;  nothing 
but  the  ordeal  of  drinking  the  mboundou 
can  expiate  the  crime,  and  fortunate  in- 
deed are  those  who  pass  safely  through 
this  ordeal,  for  this  mboundou  is  a  most 
powerful  poison. 

The  most  characteristic  point  about  the 
negro  tribes  I  have  met  is  their  great 
eagerness  and  love  for  trade.  The  fortu- 
nate or  unfortunate  man  who  kills  an  ele- 
phant and  lives  far  inland  has  to  wait  a 
long  time,  often  several  years,  before  he 
gets  goods  in  exchange  for  his  ivory.  The 
tusk  either  comes  down  the  river  or  by 
the  paths  which  lead  from  one  village  or 
tribe  to  another,  and  the  journey  takes  a 
long  time. 

Trade  is  carried  on  by  barter  in  the 
following  manner:  The  tribes  along  the 
seashore  are  succeeded  by  one  tribe  after 
another  in  the  interior.  Each  of  the  tribes 
claims  the  right  of  way,  and  assumes  to 
itself  the  privilege  of  acting  as  go-between 
or  middle-man  to  those  next  to  it,  and 
charges  a  heavy  commission  for  this  office, 
and  no  infraction  of  this  rule  is  permitted. 
The  lucky  owner  of  a  tusk  is  obliged  by 
the  laws  of  trade  to  intrust  it  to  some  man 
he  knows  in  the  next  tribe  nearer  the 
coast.  This  one  in  turn  forwards  or  takes 
it  to  the  next  chiefor  friend.  So  the  ivory 
often  passes  through  a  dozen  hands  or  more 
before  it  reaches  the  coast.  But  this  is 
only  half  the  evil.    Altliough  the  producer 
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trusts  his  ivory,  this  trade  is  carried  on 
entirely  on  credit,  and  no  securities  are 
given. 

The  ivor^  of  the  coast  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  obtained  in  western  Africa,  and  is 
or  was  very  plentiful  in  the  days  I  speak 
of,  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
coming  from  the  Gaboon  alone  yearly. 
Many  of  the  ivory  tusks  find  their  way 
from  the  interior  to  the  seashore  from  a 
long  distance. 

Now  when  the  last  black  fellow  disposes 
of  his  tusk  of  ivory  to  the  white  merchant, 
he  retains,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  liberal 
percentage  of  the  return  for  his  valuable 
services,  and  transfers  the  remainder  of  the 
goods  to  the  next  man  or  tribe  in  the  series. 
He,  in  turn,  takes  a  commission  for  his 
trouble  in  the  transaction  and  passes  on 
what  is  left,  and  so,  finally,  a  very  small  re- 
mainder is  handed  to  the  fellow  who  killed 
the  elephant,  and  the  amount  he  receives  is 
a  very  small  one  compared  with  the  goods 
received  on  the  coast.  Slaves  are  sold  in 
the  same  manner.  Each  man  generally 
waits  for  the  proceeds.  The  creditor  in 
such  case  lives  with  the  debtor ;  he  is  an 
honored  guest,  and  while  waiting,  the  host 
gives  him  one  of  his  own  wives  —  a  hospi- 
table custom  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  a 
man  is  always  expected  to  observe  towards 
his  visitors.  Whenever  I  entered  a  vil- 
lage, the  chief  always  made  haste  to  place  a 
part,  often  alt  his  wives,  at  my  service. 
Time  is  literally  of  no  account  to  an  Afri- 
can. A  friend  s  village  is  as  jolly  a  place 
as  any  village  of  his  own  country,  and 
perhaps  in  a  few  months  his  goods  would 
come.    So  the  days  go  on  pleasantly. 

Among  the  most  curious  tribes  or  people 
I  discovered  in  that  great  forest  were  the 
cannibals  and  the  dwarfs. 

The  cannibal  tribes  with  which  I  came 
in  contact  were  the  Fans  and  the  Oshebas. 
They  are  the  finest,  bravest-looking  ne- 
groes I  saw  in  the  interior,  and  eating 
human  flesh  seems  to  agree  with  them, 
though  I  afterwards  saw  other  Fan  tribes 
whose  members  had  not  the  fine  air  of 
these  mountaineers. 

The  strangest  thing  about  the  Fans  is 
their  constant  encroachments  upon  the 
land  westward.  They  were  much  lighter 
in  color  than  any  of  the  coast  tribes,  strong, 
tall,  and  well-made,  and  evidently  active. 
The  men  were  almost  naked,  and  wore  no 
cloth  about  the  middle,  but  instead,  the 
soft  inside  bark  of  a  tree,  over  which  in 
front  was  suspended  the  skin  of  some 
wild-cat  or  other  animal.  They  had  their 
teeth  filed,  which  gives  the  face  a  ghastly 
and  ferocious  Iook,  and  some  had  their 


teeth  blackened  besides.  All  the  Fans 
wore  queues.  Their  hair  or  **  wool  '*  was 
drawn  out  into  long,  thin  plaits ;  on  the 
end  of  each  sti£E  plait  were  strung  some 
white  beads,  or  copper  or  iron  rings.  Some 
wore  feather  caps,  but  others  wore  long 
queues  made  of  their  own  wool  and  a  kind 
of  tow,  dyed  black  and  mixed  with  it,  and 
giving  the  wearer  a  strange  appearance. 

The  women,  who  were  even  less  dressed 
than  the  men,  were  much  smaller  than 
they,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Fernando  Po,  who  are  called 
Boobies,  I  never  saw  such  ugly  women  as 
these.  These,  too,  had  their  teeth  filed, 
and  most  had  their  bodies,  like  those  of 
the  men,  painted  red,  by  means  of  a  dye 
obtained  from  the  bar-wood.  They  car- 
ried their  babies  on  their  backs  in  a  sling 
or  rest  made  of  some  kind  of  tree-bark 
and  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  mother. 

The  king  was  a  ferocious-looking  fellow 
whose  body  was  painted  red,  and  whose 
face,  chest,  stomach,  and  back  were  tat- 
tooed in  a  rude  but  very  effective  manner. 

The  queue  of  Ndiayai,  the  king,  was  the 
biggest  of  all,  and  terminated  in  two  tails, 
in  which  were  strung  brass  rings,  while 
the  top  was  ornamented  with  white  beads. 
Brass  anklets  jingled  as  he  walked.  The 
front  of  his  middle-cloth  was  a  fine  piece 
of  genetta-skin.  His  beard  was  plaited  in 
several  plaits,  which  also  contained  white 
beads,  and  stuck  out  stiffly  from  the  face. 

The  queen  was  nearly  naked,  her  only 
article  of  dress  being  a  strip  of  the  Fan 
cloth,  dyed  red,  and  about  four  inches 
wide.  Her  entire  body  was  tattooed  in  the 
roost  fanciful  manner ;  her  skin,  from  long 
exposure,  had  become  rough  and  knotty. 
She  wore  two  enormous  iron  anklets  — 
iron  being  a  very  precious  metal  with  the 
Fan  —  and  had  in  her  ears  a  pair  of  copper 
ear-rings  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  very 
heavy.  These  had  so  weighed  down  the 
lobes  of  her  ears  that  I  could  have  put  my 
little  finger  easily  into  the  holes  through 
which  the  rings  were  run. 

All  the  Fan  villages  are  strongly  fenced 
or  palisaded,  and  by  night  a  careful  watch 
is  kept.  Thev  have  also  a  little  native 
dog,  whose  sharp  bark  is  the  signal  of 
some  one  approaching  from  without.  The 
villages  are  as  a  rule  neat  and  clean,  the 
streets  being  swept,  and  all  garbage  — 
except,  indeed,  the  well-picked  bones  of 
their  human  victims  —  is  thrown  out. 

Signs  of  cannibalism,  in  piles  of  human 
bones,  mixed  up  with  other  offal,  thrown 
at  the  sides  of  several  houses,  were  seen 
everywhere. 

The  villages  consisted  mostly  of  a  single 
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street  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 

Sards  long,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
uilt  the  houses.  The  latter  were  small, 
being  only  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  five  or 
six  wide,  and  four  or  five  in  height,  with 
slanting  roofs.  They  were  made  of  bark, 
and  the  roofs  were  of  a  kind  of  matting 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  palm-tree.  The 
doors  run  up  to  the  eaves,  about  four  feet 
high,  and  there  were  no  windows. 

As  blacksmiths  they  very  far  surpass  all 
the  tribes  of  this  region  who  have  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Their 
warlike  habits  have  made  iron  a  most 
necessarv  article  to  them ;  and  though 
their  tools  are  very  simple,  their  patience 
is  great,  and  they  produce  some  very  neat 
workmanship. 

These  cannibals  have  a  great  diversity 
of  arms*  I  saw  men  armed  with  cross- 
bows, from  which  are  shot  either  iron- 
headed  arrows,  or  the  little,  but  really 
most  deadly,  poison-tipped  arrows.  These 
are  so  light  that  they  would  blow  away  if 
simply  laid  in  the  groove <of  the  bow.  To 
prevent  this  they  use  a  kind  of  sticky  gum, 
a  lump  of  which  is  kept  on  the  under  side 
of  the  bow,  and  with  which  a  small  spot  in 
the  groove  is  lightly  rubbed.  The  handle 
of  the  bow  is  ingeniously  split,  and  by  a 
little  peg,  which  acts  as  a  trigger,  the  bow- 
string is  disengaged,  and,  as  the  spring  is 
very  strong,  sends  the  arrow  to  a  great 
distance,  and,  light  as  it  is,  with  great 
force.  They  are  good  marksmen  with 
their  bows,  which  require  great  strength 
to  bend.  They  have  to  sit  on  their 
haunches,  and  apply  both  feet  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bow,  while  they  pull  with  all 
their  strength  on  the  string  to  bend  it 
back. 

The  larger  arrows  have  an  iron  head, 
something  like  the  sharp  barbs  of  a  har- 
poon. These  are  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  are  about  two  feet  long.  But 
the  more  deadly  weapon  is  the  little,  insig- 
nificant stick,  not  more  than  twelve  inches 
long,  and  simply  sharpened  at  one  end. 
This  is  the  famed  poison-arrow  —  a  mis- 
sile which  bears  death  wherever  it  touches, 
if  only  it  pricks  a  pin*s  point  of  blood. 
The  p>oison  is  made  of  the  juices  of  a 
plant  which  was  not  shown  me.  They  dip 
the  sharp  ends  of  the  arrows  several  times 
in  this  sap,  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  dried 
into  the  wood.  It  gives  the  point  a  red 
color.  The  arrows  are  very  carefully  kept 
in  a  little  bag,  made  neatly  of  the  skin 
of  some  wild  animal.  They  are  much 
dreaded  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  as 
they  can  be  thrown  or  projected  with  such 
power  as  to  take  effect  at  a  distance  of 


fifteen  yards,  and  with  such  velocity  that 
you  cannot  se6  them  at  all  till  they  are 
spent. 

Over  their  shoulders  was  suspended  the 
huge  country  knife,  and  in  their  bands 
were  spears  and  the  great  shield  of  ele- 
phant-hide, and  about  the  necks  and  bodies 
of  all  was  hung  a  variety  of  fetiches  and 
greegrees,  which  rattled  as  they  walked. 

The  Fan  shield  is  made  of  the  hide  of 
an  ^/(/elephant,  and  only  of  that  part  which 
lies  across  the  back.  This,  when  dried 
and  smoked,  is  hard  and  almost  as  impen- 
etrable as  iron.  The  shield  is  about  three 
feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 

Some  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  terri- 
ble war-axe,  one  blow  of  which  quite  suf- 
fices to  split  a  human  skull.  Some  of 
these  axes,  as  well  as  their  spears  and 
other  iron-work,  were  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  scroll-work,  and  wrought  in 
graceful  lines  and  curves  which  spoke 
well  for  their  artisans. 

The  war-knife,  which  hangs  by  the  side, 
is  a  terrible  weapon  for  a  band-to-hand 
conflict,  and,  as  they  explained  to  me,  is 
designed  to  thrust  through  the  enemy*s 
body;  they  are  about  three  feet  long. 
There  is  another  huge  knife  also  worn  by 
some  of  the  men.  This  is  over  a  foot  long, 
by  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  is  used  to 
cut  down  through  the  shoulders  of  an 
adversary. 

Then  there  is  a  very  singular  pointed 
axe,  which  is  thrown  from  a  distance. 
When  thrown  it  strikes  with  the  point 
down,  and  inflicts  a  terrible  wound.  The 
object  aimed  at  with  this  axe  is  the  head, 
and  they  use  it  with  great  dexteri  ty.  The 
point  penetrates  to  the  brain,  and  kills 
the  victim  immediately;  and  then  the 
round  edge  of  the  axe  is  employed  to  cut 
off  the  head,  which  is  borne  away  by  the 
victor  as  a  trophy 

Many  of  the  men  wore  a  smaller  knife  — 
but  also  rather  unwieldly  —  which  served 
the  various  offices  of  a  jack-knife,  a  hatchet, 
and  a  table-knife. 

The  spears,  which  are  six  to  seven  feet 
in  length,  are  thrown  with  great  force  and 
great  accuracy  of  aim.  They  make  the 
long,  slender  rod  fairly  whistle  through 
the  air.  Most  of  them  can  throw  a  spear 
effectively  to  the  distance  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  yards. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  forest  I  dis« 
covered,  in  the  year  1865,  some  of  the 
dwarf  or  pygmv  tribes.  I  had  heard  of 
these  people  (ox  the  first  time  in  the 
Apingi  country,  under  the  name  of  Ashoun* 
gas ;  among  the  Ashangos  they  are  called, 
however,  Obongos.    From  the  loose  and 
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exaggerated  descriptions  I  had  beard,  I 
bad  given  no  more  credence  to  tbe  report 
of  the  existence  of  these  dwarf  tribes  than 
to  that  of  men  with  tails,  who  had  stools 
with  a  hole  in  them  for  their  tails  to  be 
put  through,  or  to  the  stories  of  the  Sa- 
padi,  or  cloven-footed  men. 

The  first  positive  proof  I  had  of  the 
veracity  of  the  natives  in  this  part  oc- 
curred in  the  following  manner  :  While  I 
was  traversing  the  wild  forest  of  the 
Ashango  country  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  cluster  of  most  extraordinary  diminutive 
huts,  which  I  should  have  passed  by, 
thinking  them  to  be  some  kind  of  fetich- 
houses,  if  I  had  not  been  told  by  my 
guides  that  we  might  meet  in  this  district 
with  villages  of  a  tribe  of  dwarf  negroes, 
who  are  scattered  about  the  Ishogo  and 
Ashango  countries  and  other  parts  fur- 
ther east.  The  huts  were  of  a  low  and 
oval  shape;  the  highest  part  —  that  near- 
est the  entrance  —  was  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground ;  the  greatest  breadth  was 
about  four  feet  also.  On  each  side  were 
three  or  four  sticks  for  the  man  and 
woman  to  sleep  upon.  The  huts  were 
made  of  flexible  branches  of  trees,  bent 
almost  into  a  circle  with  both  ends  fixed 
in  the  ground,  the  longest  branches  be- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  the  others  succes- 
sively shorter,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  large  leaves. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  are 
scattered  through  the  great  forest.  At 
times  several  of  these  villages  are  situated 
near  each  other.  Sometimes  I  could  see 
that  a  village  had  just  been  abandoned, 
while  others  were  inhabited,  but  the  people 
were  all  out  on  hunting  or  fishing  expedi- 
tions or  excursions. 

These  dwarfs  were  afterwards  seen  by 
the  German  explorer  Schweinfurth  —  who 
kindly  mentioned  me  as  their  discoverer 
—  suDsequently  also  by  Dr.  Junker,  and 
lastly  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  dwarfs  were  very  shy  with  me,  and 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  approaching  them  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  we  suddenly  came 
upon  twelve  huts  of  this  strange  tribe,  in 
a  retired  nook  in  the  forest,  scattered  with- 
out order,  and  covering  altogether  only  a 
very  small  space  of  ground.  When  we 
approached  them  no  sign  of  a  living  crea- 
ture was  to  be  seen,  apd,  in  fact,  we  found 
them  deserted. 

Leaving  the  abandoned  huts,  we  con- 
tinued our  way  through  the  forest;  and 
presently,  within  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  came  on  another  village,  com- 
posed, like  the  last,  of  about  a  dozen  ill- 
constructed  shelters.    The  dwellings  had 


been  newly  made,  for  the  branches  of 
trees  of  which  they  were  formed  had  still 
their  leaves  on  them,  quite  fresh.  We 
approached  with  the  greatest  caution,  in 
order  not  to  alarm  the  wild  inmates,  my 
Ashango  guides  holding  up  a  bunch  of 
beads  in  a  friendly  way.  and  shouting, 
**  Do  not  run  away,  the  spirit  has  come 
with  us  to  give  you  beads ; "  but  all  our 
care  was  fruitless,  for  the  men,  at  least, 
were  gone  when  we  came  up.  Their  flight 
was  very  hurried.  We  hastened  to  the 
huts,  and  luckily  found  three  old  women 
and  one  young  man,  who  had  not  had 
time  to  run  away,  besides  several  children, 
the  latter  hidden  in  one  of  the  huts. 

The  little  holes  jviuch  «erv«  as  doors  to 
tbe  -htrts  were  closed  by  fresh-gathered 
branches  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground, 
showing  that  the  owners  were  absent,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter. 

The  color  of.  these  people  was  a  dirty 
yellow,  much  lighter  than  the  Ashangos 
who  surround  them,  and  their  eyes  had 
an  untamable  wildness  about  them  that 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  In  their 
whole  appearance,  physique,  and  color, 
and  in  their  habitations,  they  are  totally 
unlike  the  Ashangos  or  other  tribes 
amongst  whom  they  live.  The  Ashancos, 
indeed,  are  very  anxious  to  disown  kin- 
ship with  them.  They  do  not  intermarry 
with  them ;  but  declare  that  the  Obongos 
intermarry  among  themselves,  sisters  with 
brothers,  doing  this  to  keep  the  families 
together  as  much  as  they  can.  The  small- 
ness  of  their  communities,  and  tbe  isola- 
tion in  which  the  wretched  creatures  live, 
must  necessitate  close  interbreeding. 
Their  foreheads  are  exceedingly  low  and 
narrow,  and  they  have  prominent  cheek- 
bones ;  but  I  did  not  notice  any  peculiarity 
in  their  hands  or  feet,  or  in  the  position 
of  the  toes,  or  in  the  relative  length  of 
their  arms  to  the  rest  of  their  bodies  ;  but 
their  legs  appeared  to  be  rather  short  in 
proportion  to  their  trunks;  the  palms  of 
their  hands  seemed  quite  white.  The  hair 
of  their  heads  grows  in  very  short,  curly 
tufts,  like  that  of  the  bushmen  of  South 
Africa,  to  whom  they  seem  closely  related  ; 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Ashan- 
gos and  neighboring  tribes  have  rather 
long  and  thick  hair  on  their  heads,  which 
enables  them  to  dress  it  in  various  ways  ; 
with  the  Obongos  the  dressing  of  the  hair 
in  masses  or  plaits,  as  is  done  by  the  other 
tribes,  is  impossible.  The  only  dress  they 
wear  consists  of  pieces  of  home-made 
cloth  which  they  buy  of  the  Ashangos,  or 
which  these  latter  give  them  out  of  pure 
kindness,  for  I  observed  that  it  was  quite 
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a  custom  of  the  Ashangos  to  give  their 
own  worn  denguis  to  these  poor  Obon* 
gos. 

The  Ashangos  and  other  tribes  like  the 
presence  of  this  curious  people  near  their 
i4Ilage8  because  the  Obongo  men  are  wtvy 
expert  and  nimble  in  trapping  wild  ani- 
mals and  fish  in  the  streams,  the  surplus 
of  which,  after  supplying  thefr  own  wants, 
they  sell  to  their  neighbors  in  exchange 
for  plantains,  and  abo  for  iron  imple- 
ments, cooking  utensils,  water-jugs,  and 
all  manufactured  articles  of  which  they 
stand  in  need. 

The  woods  near  their  villages  are  so 
full  of  traps  and  pitfalls  that  it  is  danger- 
ous for  any  but  trained  woodsmen  to  wan- 
der about  in  them ;  I  always  took  care  not 
to  walk  back  from  their  village  by  night. 

The  Obongos  never  remain  long  in  one 
place.  They  are  eminently  a  migratory 
people,  moving  from  place  to  place  when- 
ever game  becomes  scarce.  But  they  do 
not  wander  very  far ;  that  is,  the  Obongos 
who  live  within  the  Ashango  territory  do 
not  go  out  of  that  territory  —  they  are 
called  the  Obongos  of  the  Ashangos  — 
those  who  live  among  the  Njavi  are  called 
Obongo-Njavi  —  and  the  same  with  other 
tribes.  Obongos  are  said  to  exist  very 
far  to  the  east,  as  far,  in  fact,  as  the 
Ashangos  or  their  slaves  have  any  knowl- 
edge. I  was  surprised  at  the  kindness, 
almost  the  tenderness,  shown  by  the 
Ashangos  to  their  diminutive  neighbors. 
The  Obongo  language  is  a  mixture  of  what 
was  their  own  original  language  and  the 
languages  of  the  various  tribes  among 
whom  they  have  resided  for  many  years 
or  generations  past.  The  tallest  cfw'arf  I 
saw  was  5  feet  and  \  inch  in  height.  The 
others  varied  from  4  feet  \  inch  to  4  feet 
y\  inches.  I  measured  a  woman  3  feet  9 
inches,  but  this  was  a  great  exception. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
WILLIE  IS  TOLD  HOW  HE  STANDS. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  women  enjoy 
more  than  another,  it  is  making  a  man 
who  loves  them  thoroughly  angry  and  un- 
happy. Perhaps,  therefore,  the  exhilara- 
tion which  Marcia  felt  while  she  and  her 
son  were  being  drawn  up  the  zigzags  of 
the  St.  Gothard  Pass  in  a  travelling  car- 


riage was  not  to  be  accounted  for  wholly 
and  solely  by  the  causes  to  which  she  was 
pleased  to  ascribe  it,  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  she  was  both  sincere  and 
mendacious  when  she  exclaimed,  **  What 
a  blessing  it  is  to  have  shaken  off  those 
outsiders  1  Now  our  holidays  will  begin 
again." 

Willie  concurred  in  the  sentiment  with- 
out l)eing  fully  persuaded  of  its  genuine- 
ness. For  some  time  after  he  and  his 
mother  had  once  more  ^established  them- 
selves at  a  high  level  above  the  sea  he 
scrutinized  the  daily  arrivals  with  appre- 
hension ;  but  his  fears  were  not  justified 
by  events,  and  if  Marcia  entertained  some 
unacknowledged  hopes,  these  also  re- 
mained unfulfilled.  After  all,  she  did  not 
much  care.  Her  friend  was  probably 
affronted,  but  he  would  recover  himself  io 
due  season,  and  for  the  time  being  Willie 
had  certainly  a  prior  claim  upon  her. 
Archdale  was  his  own  master,  and  could 
see  her  whenever  it  might  suit  him  to  seek 
her  out;  but  her  poor  boy  had,  for  the 
present,  many  masters,  one  of  whom  kept 
a  school  which  reassembled  early  in  Sep- 
tember. So  she  placed  herself  unreserv- 
edly at  Willie^s  disposition,  and  visited  all 
the  places  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
visit,  though  some  of  these  were  not  very 
comfortable,  and  they  were  quite  happy 
together  until  the  shadow  of  the  inevitable 
parting  began  to  fall  upon  them.  Geneva, 
which  hadbeen  the  scene  of  their  reunion,, 
was  also  that  of  their  severance.  They 
kept  up  their  spirits  as  well  as  they  could 
until  the  last  evening,  when  Marcia's  tears 
were  no  longer  to  be  restrained. 

"  Oh,  how  dreadful  it  all  is ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. **  If  I  were  going  to  see  you 
again  at  Christmas  I  shouldn*t  mind  half 
so  much ;  but  my  turn  won't  come  round 
until  Easter,  and  the  Easter  holidays  are 
so  short ! " 

The  boy  looked  down,  not  trusting  him- 
self to  speak.  He  was  of  an  age  at  which 
the  male  creature  of  northern  blood  is 
supposed  to  have  given  up  crying  forever ; 
yet  he  could  not  look  forward  into  the 
future  without  sensations  which  brought 
him  within  perilous  distance  of  disgracing 
his  incipient  manhood.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  regained  self-command  enough 
to  ask  :  "  Won't  you  come  home  any  more 
then,  mother?" 

"Don't  call  me*mother*!"  exclaimed 
Marcia.  "You  have  taken  to  it  lately, 
and  I  don't  like  it.  Let  me  be  *  mummy '^ 
still  when  we  are  alone,  and  when  no  one 
can  hear  us  or  laugh  at  us  for  being  child- 
ish.   No,  dear ;  England  isn't  home  to  me 
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DOW,  and  perhaps  it  never  will  be  a^ain. 
Florence  is  more  my  home  than  any  other 
place;  but  no  place  can  be  reallv  home 
without  you.  It  would  break  my  heart  if 
I  thought  you  looked  upon  your  father's 
house  as  your  home.'* 

As  far  as  that  danger  went,  her  heart 
was  likelv  to  remain  whole,  and  so  Willie 
assured  her.  He  had  not  yet  seen  his 
father's  house,  nor  had  he  the  slightest 
wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  it.  He 
would  prefer  spending  his  holidays  at 
Blaydon,  he  said,  unsatisfactory  though 
Blaydon  was  as  a  holiday  resort.  It  had, 
however,  been  arranged  that  he  should 
pass  a  night  in  Keppel  Street  on  his  way 
back  to  school,  and  Marcia,  when  she  put 
him  into  the  train,  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  him  a  word  of  caution,  between  her 
sobs,  which  was  perhaps  superfluous. 

"You  need  not  say  anything  to  your 
father  about  our  having  met  Mr.  Archdale 
and  Mr.  Drake,"  she  said.  **  I  don't  think 
he  likes  them  very  much." 

Willie  nodded.  He  thought  it  fair  to 
add  on  his  own  score,  "  Mr.  Drake  isn't 
such  a  bad  sort,  you  know." 

Thus  Marcia  was  moved  to  laughter  as 
well  as  tears,  and  the  last  impression  of 
her  which  her  son  carried  away  when  the 
train  moved  out  of  the  station  was  that  of 
a  lovely  woman  whose  emotions  were  no 
more  under  her  control  than  those  of  a 
child,  and  for  whom  his  love  was  rapidly 
becoming  akin  to  that  which  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  childhood.  Willie  was  a  boy  like 
other  boys,  and  his  master  did  not  consider 
him  at  all  precocious ;  yet  he  was  able  to 
take  his  mother's  measure  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  She  might  do  things  which  are 
not  generally  esteemed  to  be  quite  right, 
he  thought ;  but  she  would  never  do  wrong 
intentionally,  and  though  the  whole  world 
should  unite  in  condemning  her,  he  at 
least  would  always  be  upon  her  side. 
And,  indeed,  he  never  swerved  from  that 
resolution,  notwithstanding  the  trials  to 
which  it  was  subjected  in  after  ^ears. 

At  intervals  during  the  long  journey  he 
rehearsed  the  conversation  which  he  might 
expect  to  have  with  his  father,  and  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  would  say  and 
what  he  would  leave  unsaid.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  intended  to  mention  that, 
in  his  opinion,  his  mother  required  some- 
body to  take  care  of  her.  Suppose  she 
were  to  fall  ill  all  alone  there  in  Italy? 
Or  suppose  some  ruffianly  foreigners 
should  have  the  audacity  to  insult  her? 
Eventually  he  himself  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  am>rd  her  the  protection  of  which 
she  stood  in  need;  but  for  the  present 


somebody  surely  ought  to  replace  him. 
The  poor  little  man  really  thought  that 
these  sage  suggestions  might  pave  the 
way  for  a  possible  reconciliation. 

But  when  he  reached  Charing  Cross  his 
eyes  searched  the  platform  in  vain  for  the 
tall,  stooping  figure  which  he  had  expected 
to  descry  there.  Instead  of  it,  he  pres- 
ently became  aware  of  the  ponderous  form 
of  Sir  George  Brett ;  and  Sir  George,  who 
was  clad  in  olack  from  hat  to  boots,  looked 
strangely  solemn.  He  said,  in  a  subdued 
voice  very  unlike  that  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  address  the  world  at  large,  — 

"  Come  away  with  me,  my  boy ;  the  ser- 
vants will  see  to  your  luggage.  You  are 
to  sleep  at  my  house  to-night." 

Willie  was  frightened,  without  quite 
knowing  why.  He  glanced  interrogatively 
at  his  uncle,  who,  however,  avoided  meet- 
ing his  eyes,  and  vouchsafed  no  further 
explanation  until  they  had  seated  them- 
selves in  the  brougham  which  was  waiting 
for  them.  Sir  George  did  not  half  like  the 
task  which  had  been  delegated  to  him  by 
his  wife ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never 
shirked  unpleasant  duties,  and  he  set  to 
work  upon  this  one  with  such  delicacy  as 
Heaven  had  granted  him.  After  clearing 
his  voice  and  blowing  his  nose  noisily,  be 
began,  — 

"My  boy,  I  have  bad  news  for  you. 
Your  poor  father  has  not  been  himself  for 
some  weeks  past ;  latterly  your  aunt  and 
I  have  become  uneasy  about  him,  and  now 
our  worst  fears  have  been  —  well,  yes  ;  I 
may  say  that  they  have  been  more  than 
verified  by  events." 

"  Is  he  dead?"  asked  Willie,  in  an  awe- 
struck voice. 

"Yes,  my  boy,  he  is  dead,"  answered 
Sir  George,  looking  away  and  repressing 
a  strong  inclination  to  stop  the  carriage 
and  jump  out.  "  If  the  question  is  put  to 
me  point-blank,  what  other  answer  can  I 
make?  I  can't  tell  a  direct  falsehood 
about  it,  you  know." 

This  expostulation  was  perhaps  ad- 
dressed rather  to  the  absent  Caroline  than 
to  his  interlocutor,  who  received  the  star- 
tling intelligence  with  a  composure  which 
Sir  George  was  not  quite  sure  whether  to 
admire  or  to  be  shocked  at  It  was  a  com- 
fort that  the  boy  did  not  stuff  his  fists  into 
his  eyes  and  howl ;  but  at  the  same  time 
some  display  of  filial  affection  and  sorrow 
would  have  been  appropriate.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Willie  had  never  been  able 
to  feel  much  love  for  his  stern,  reticent 
father;  but  in  any  case  there  would  not 
have  been  room  in  his  mind  at  that  first 
moment  for  other  emotions  than  amaze- 
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meot  and  incredulity.  After  he  had-been 
briefly  informed  of  the  accident  which  bad 
occurred,  and  after  he  had  confused  his 
uncle  a  little  by  inquiring  what  connection 
there  was  between  that  accident  and  his 
father's  state  of  health,  his  thoughts  natu- 
rally turned  to  his  mother,  and  he  asked 
whether  she  knew  what  had  happened. 

'•She  knows  by  this  time,"  Sir  George 
replied.  '*  I  telegraphed  to  her  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  her  address,  which,  however, 
I  was  not  able  to  obtain  immediately.  I 
have  as  yet  received  no  reply.  Decency," 
added  Sir  George,  **  compelled  me  to  tele- 
graph ;  but  —  er  —  I  scarcely  anticipate 
that  she  will  think  it  necessary  to  return 
to  this  country.*' 

Willie  abstained  from  further  questions. 
Had  he  shown  more  curiosity  he  probably 
would  not  have  heard  that  his  uncle  and 
aunt  differed  from  the  coroner's  jury,  be* 
cause  Sir  George  was  both  a  pruaent  man 
and  in  some  respects  a  merciful  one ;  but 
certainly  no  effort  would  have  been  made 
to  conceal  from  him  the  low  esteem  in 
which  his  mother  was  held  by  the  relatives 
of  her  late  husband.  Perhaps  he  guessed 
as  much,  and  for  that  reason  kept  silence. 

Sir  George's  gloomy  town  house  looked 
gloomier  than  usual ;  for  the  blinds  were 
drawn  down,  and  the  furniture  was 
swathed  in  brown  holland,  and  the  stair- 
carpets  had  been  taken  up. 

**  We  shall  go  down  to  Blaydon  to-mor- 
row afternoon,"  Sir  George  said.  "Your 
aunt  has  not  accompanied  me  to  London ; 
she  has  of  course  oeen  greatly  upset  by 
this  terrible  business,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  her  to  incur  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey.  But  she  begged  me  to 
give  you  her  love  and  to  say  that  she  hopes 
to  keep  vou  with  her  until  —  until  a  proper 
interval  lias  elapsed  and  you  can  return  to 
school." 

Dinner,  for  which  Willie  had  very  little 
appetite,  was  served  with  due  solemnity  in 
the  vast,  dimly  lighted  dining-room.  In 
the  course  of  the  meal  it  transpired  that 
Mr.  Brett's  funeral  was  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow ;  also  that  a  telegram  had  ar- 
rived from  Geneva. 

"As  I  supposed," observed  Sir  George, 
"your  mother  does  not  intend  coming  to 
England.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
do  not  see  what  good  purpose  could  have 
been  served  by  her  doing  so." 

"  Of  course  she  couldn't  have  been  here 
in  time,"  said  Willie,  feeling  that  he  ought 
to  stand  up  for  his  mother,  who,  it  seemed, 
was  being  accused  of  a  callousness  which 
was  only  to  be  expected  of  her. 

"  In  time  for  the  funeral,  you  mean  ?  I 


Well,  no ;  nor  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  would  it  have  been  desirable  for 
her  to  attend,  even  if  she  had  been  able  to 
do  so.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  It  is  in 
your  power  to  pay  that  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  your  father*s  memory." 

The  late  police-magistrate  had  been  a 
man  to  whom  tributes  of  respect  were 
doubtless  due,  and  many  people  must  have 
thought  so,  for  his  coffin  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a  long  string  of  legal  celebri- 
ties. None  of  these  gentlemen  would  have 
described  themselves  as  his  friends  ;  but 
they  had  been  well  acquainted  with  him, 
they  had  held  a  high  opinion  of  his  pro- 
fessional ability  and  personal  integrity, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  outstripped  him 
in  the  race  for  success,  they  had  no  reason 
to  speak  of  him  in  other  than  flattering 
terms.  Not  even  the  presence  of  so  large 
and  honorable  a  concourse,  however,  could 
prevent  the  obsequies,  which  were  solem- 
nized in  wind  and  driving  rain,  from  being 
mournful  and  forlorn  in  the  extreme.  A 
solitary  wreath,  sent  up  from  Blaydon  by 
Lady  Brett,  reposed  upon  the  comn  ;  but 
nobody  else  had  happened  to  remember  a 
custom  which  has  now  become  universal, 
nor  did  any  tears  fall  into  the  dead  man's 
grave.  Willie,  who  was  made  to  walk 
alone  as  chief  mourner,  looked  pale  and  a 
little  scared,  but  did  all  that  he  was  told 
to  do,  and  was  patted  encouragingly  on 
the  shoulder  by  sundry  elderly  gentlemen, 
who  probably  wished  him  to  understand 
that  they  sympathized  with  him,  although 
they  had  not  any  appropriate  remarks  at 
command.  The  boy's  mind  was  busy  (as 
the  minds  of  boys  mostly  are)  with  reflec- 
tions and  speculations  which  would  have 
caused  great  astonishment  to  his  unimagi- 
native uncle,  had  he  given  utterance  to 
them ;  but  he  held  his  peace,  and  when 
the  melancholy  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 
Sir  George,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  put  him 
into  the  brougham  which  was  in  attend- 
ance, saying,  — 

"Now  we'll  drive  straight  to  the  sta- 
tion: the  express  will  get  us  home  in 
plenty  of  time  for  dinner."  He  added,  in 
what  he  intended  to  be  kindly  accents, 
"Blaydon  will  be  your  home  now,  you 
know.  Willie." 

That  this  was  no  mere  figure  of  speech 
was  explained  to  him  later  in  the  day  by 
his  aunt,  who  said,  "  It  was  your  poor  dear 
father's  wish  that  we  should  treat  you  as 
our  own  child,  and  I  hope  you  know  that 
his  wishes  will  always  be  sacred  to  us.  You 
must  try  to  be  a  good  boy  and  grow  up  into 
a  good  man,  as  he  was.  Then  you  will 
understand,  although  you  may  not  under- 
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stand  It  yet,  that  ProvideDce  overrules  all 
things  for  the  best.'* 

Willie  quite  intended  to  be  as  good  as 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  would  permit 
him  to  be,  and  was  not  concerned  to  dis- 
pute the  beneficent  wisdom  of  Providence. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  no  great  inclina- 
tion to  regard  Blaydon  as  his  home  or  his 
uncle  and  aunt  as  his  parents;  besides 
which,  he  remembered  what  others  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten,  that  one  of  his 
natural. parents  was  still  living.  "I  shall 
sometimes  go  to  mamma  in  the  holidays, 
shan't  I  ?  '*  ne  asked. 

Lady  Brett  sighed  and  made  the  sort  of 
answer  which  her  Majesty's  ministers 
usually  make  when  inconvenient  questions 
are  put  to  them. 

**  Your  uncle  will  do  what  is  right  and 
what  is  for  your  good,"  she  replied.  **  It 
is  time  to  dress  for  dinner  now." 

Now,  was  it  right  and  was  it  for  Willie's 
good  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  wicked  woman  who,  for 
his  misfortune,  was  his  mother?  Lady 
Brett  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  she 
expressed  herself  in  unequivocal  terms  to 
that  effect  during  a  conjugal  conference 
which  was  held  the  next  morning  after  the 
post  had  come  in.  The  post  had  brought 
Sir  George  a  letter  from  Marcia  to  which 
exception  could  not  very  well  be  taken. 
Marcia,  who  evidently  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  strong  emotion,  said  she  was 
quite  aware  that  she  had  not  been  a  good 
wife.  She  did  not  expect  her  husband's 
relations  to  absolve  her  or  think  kindly  of 
her ;  she  only  begged  them  to  believe  that 
she  had  been  grieved  as  well  as  shocked 
by  the  news  of  his  tragic  death,  and  that 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  her  to  foresee 
how  near  his  end  was,  she  would  never 
have  left  him. 

"In  other  words,"  was  Lady  Brett's 
comment  upon  this  confession,  "she  is 
sorry  to  have  made  an  unnecessary  scan- 
dal now  that  she  has  obtained  her  release. 
You  n«ed  not  trouble  yourself  to  defend 
her,  George;  nobody  denies  that  she  is 
pretty,  and  nobodv  doubts  that  a  pretty 
woman  will  be  pardoned  by  any  man,  how- 
ever advanced  in  years  he  may  be." 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  returned  Sir 
George,  with  some  asperity,  "Marcia's 
beauty  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter 
than  my  age.  The  question  which  I  have 
to  consider  is  whether  her  conduct,  so  far, 
has  been  such  as  to  justify  mv  forbidding 
all  communication  between  her  and  her 
child." 

"  Her  conduct,  so  far,  has  been  almost 


as  bad  as  it  could  have  been ;  but  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  worse  before  long.  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  that  man  Archdiue  followed 
her  to  Italy,  and  I  believe  that  they  have 
since  met  in  Switzerland.  I  suppose  she 
will  marry  him  now,  if  he  will  consent  to 
marry  her.  I  am  not,  I  hope,  uncharita- 
ble, but  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  dis- 
charge the  task  which  has  been  intrusted 
to  us  in  a  Christian  manner,  and  how  can 
we  hope  to  do  so  if  our  efforts  are  to  be 
perpetually  undermined  by  the  influence 
of  such  a  woman  as  that  ?  I  certainly  un- 
derstood from  what  you  told  me,  George, 
that  poor  Eustace  wished  the  boy  to  be 
removed  from  his  mother's  reach,  and  that 
you  yourself  only  consented  to  act  as  his 
guardian  upon  the  condition  that  you  were 
to  have  undisputed  control  over  him." 

Sir  George  scratched  his  ear  and  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  yes ;  but  it  isn't  such  a 
simple  affair  as  you  think.  You  and  I 
mav  have  our  own  opinion  of  Marcia ;  you 
and  I  may  be  convinced  that  she  is  morally 
responsible  for  Eustace's  death  ;  but  we 
can't  prove  anything  of  the  sort,  and  al- 
though perhaps  I  have  a  legal  right  to 
separate  her  from  the  boy  against  her  will, 
the  fact  remains  that  I  shall  most  likely 
get  into  a  deuce  of  —  that  is,  into  a  very 
disagreeable  row  by  insisting  upon  my 
right.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  wait 
a^bit  and  see  how  things  go.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  she  may  cut  the  knot  of 
the  difficulty  of  her  own  accord  before 
long." 

•*  By  marrying  that  artist,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so.  The  artist,  we  may  as- 
sume, will  not  be  anxious  to  be  saadled 
with  a  stepson,  and  I  should  think  that 
Marcia  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  ruin 
the  lad's  prospects.  She  will  have  to 
choose  between  providing  for  him  and  let- 
ting me  provide  for  him,  you  see." 

••  In  that  case,"  observed  Lady  Brett 
musingly,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will 
be  selfish  enough  to  give  him  up." 

People's  ideas  of  what  constitutes  self- 
ishness and  unselfishness  are  apt  to  differ  ; 
but  it  was,  at  all  events,  certain  that  no 
credit  for  virtue  of  any  kind  would  be 
allowed  by  Caroline  to  her  sister-in-law, 
and  Sir  George  was  glad  to  avoid  further 
discussion.  He  wanted  an  heir  and  had 
resolved  that  Willie  should  be  his  heir ; 
but  he  did  not  want  to  have  more  fuss 
about  it  than  could  be  helped.  He  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  saying  to  Willie 
—  not  unkindly,  yet  with  a  certain  dry- 
ness of  manner  which  he  always  used  in- 
stinctively in  treating  of  business  affairs  : 

*'  It  is  right  and  proper  that  you  should 
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know  bow  you  stand.  Your  father  has 
nominated  me  as  your  sole  guardian. 
That  is  to  say  that  until  you  reach  the  age 
of  one-and-twenty  I  shall  manage  vour 
small  property  for  you  and  you  will  be 
entirely  subject  to  me.  You  will  not,  I 
think,  find  me  tyrannical.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  my  duty,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  endeavor  to  do  yours/' 

Willie  did  not  reply ;  but  as  his  de- 
meanor plainly  showed  that  he  had  some 
observation  US  make,  his  uncle  said  en- 
couragingly, **  Well,  speak  out,  my  boy  ; 
what  is  it?" 

**  I  would  rather  not  be  subject  to  any- 
body except  my  mother,"  answered  Wil- 
lie, looking  down. 

"  Quite  natural,"  returned  Sir  George, 
with  generous  toleration  ;  **  but  you  must 
remember  this  :  it  was  your  father's  deci- 
sion, not  mine,  that  you  should  be  taken 
away  from  your  mother,  and  that  your 
home  should  be  with  us.  He  had  reasons 
for  so  deciding  which  you  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  understand,  out  which  will  be 
explained  to  you  later  if  you  wish  it.  Per- 
sonally, I  may  say  that  I  think  them  sound 
reasons." 

Willie  was  quite  old  enough  to  under- 
stand them.  What  he  did  not  understand, 
and  what  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  And 
out,  was  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  his  father's  decision.  "  Shan't 
I  be  allowed  to  go  to  my  mother  when  she 
wants  me?"  he  asked,  a  little  tremu- 
lously. 

**  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,"  an- 
swered Sir  George ;  '*  I  must  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  Anything  that  I  can  con- 
scientiously do  to  gratify  you  I  will  do ; 
but  you  now  know  what  your  position  is« 
and  your  best  plan,  believe  me,  is  to  ac- 
cept it  without  murmuring." 

Willie  abstained  from  murmurs  ;  but  as 
for  accepting  his  position,  that  he  felt 
could  only  be  done  subject  to  certain 
mental  reservations  which  it  seemed  inex- 
pedient to  state.  **  He  will  give  no 
trouble,"  thought  Sir  George,  with  inward 
satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
MARCIA    YIELDS. 

A  WOMAN  who  has  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  live  with  her  husband  may  be 
shocked,  but  can  hardly  be  grieved  by  the 
intelligence  that  she  has  become  a  widow, 
and  Marcia  Brett,  if  she  had  been  in  any 
way  logical  or  consistent,  must  have  re- 
joiced in  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  while 
deploring  the  melancholy  event  which  had 


been  the  means  of  restoring  it  to  her. 
Consistency,  however,  was  not  a  salient 
feature  in  her  character;  so  that  she  shed 
a  good  many  tears  over  the  death  of  the 
man  whose  name  she  bore  and  whom  she 
accused  herself  of  having  treated  some- 
what harshly  and  ungratefully.  Eustace 
had  been  exceptionally  provoking,  there 
was  no  denving  that ;  yet  she  supposed 
that,  after  his  fashion  and  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  capabilities,  he  had  been  at- 
tached to  her.  Now  that  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  see  his 
side  of  the  case,  or  to  admit  that  if  he 
had  been  an  unsatisfactory  husband,  he 
had  also  had  an  unsatisfactory  wife.  **  If 
I  had  only  been  patient  enough  to  bear 
with  him  a  little  lodger!"  Marcia  ex- 
claimed again  and  again  with  genuine 
contrition. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  peni- 
tent mood  did  not  survive  the  blow  in- 
flicted upon  it  by  a  business-like  letter 
from  Sir  George  Brett,  in  which  the  testa- 
mentary provisions  of  his  late  brother 
were  distinctly  set  forth.  That  these  in- 
cluded no  provision  for  herself  did  not 
make  Marcia  angry ;  she  had  her  own  for- 
tune and  had  not  expected  it  to  be  in- 
creased. But  she  was  very  indignant,  and 
perhaps  very  pardonably  so,  at  the  custody 
of  her  only  child  being  denied  to  her,  and 
it  was  in  no  measured  terms  that  she  wrote 
to  protest  against  so  monstrous  an  ar- 
rangement. Sir  George,  who  was  anxious 
to  keep  the  peace,  pointed  out  in  a  formal 
but  not  discourteous  reply  that  he  was 
bound  to  obey  his  brother's  instructions. 
Whether  those  instructions  were  wise  or 
the  reverse  it  was  not  for  him  to  say;  he 
would  only  mention  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  set  them  aside.  Perhaps  he 
might  take  the  liberty  of  adding  that,  in 
his  opinion,  Mrs.  Brett  would  be  ill-ad- 
vised were  she  to  provoke  a  conflict  which 
could  not  but  end  in  her  discomfiture. 

Thus  was  initiated  a  correspondence 
which  was  briskly  sustained  during  many 
weeks,  although  there  was  little  save  reit- 
eration on  both  sides  to  keep  it  alive.  Re- 
iteration, however,  often  succeeds  where 
argument  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  by  the 
time  that  Marcia  had  once  more  settled 
herself  in  Florence  for  the  winter,  she  was 
beginning  to  admit  what  she  had  not  been 
at  all  disposed  to  admit  at  the  outset,  that 
Sir  George  was  a  formidable  antagonist. 
Apparently  he  had  the  law  on  his  side. 
That,  of  course,  only  showed  how  brutal 
and  unjust  the  law  is  apt  to  be  ;  still,  its 
brutality  and  injustice  cannot  be  amended 
in  any  given  case  without  an  act  of  Par* 
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liament.  Then  again  there  was  the  pros- 
pect at  which  this  wealthy  banker  had 
more  than  once  hinted,  that  his  ward 
would  in  all  probability  be  his  heir.  Per- 
sonally, Marcia  set  little  store  by  wealth ; 
but  she  had  seen  too  much  of  the  power  of 
money  to  despise  it,  and  she  naturally 
hesitated  to  deprive  Willie  of  the  very 
best  substitute  for  happiness  that  has  ever 
been  discovered.  And  after  all,  she  re- 
flected, a  boy  is  not  like  a  girl ;  the  fondest 
of  parents  cannot  keep  him  always  under 
their  wing;  perhaps  it  does  not  so  very 
much  signify  whether  this  house  or  that  is 
called  their  home,  since  in  reality  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  must  be  spent 
elsewhere.  So  at  length  she  yielded  a 
sort  of  dubious  assent  to  the  decree  which, 
as  she  was  given  to  understand,  was  unal- 
terable, merelv  stipulating  that  she  should 
retain  the  right  of  seeing  or  sending  for 
her  son  as  often  as  he  should  be  free  to 
obey  her  summons.  Sir  George,  perceiv- 
ing that  victory  was  now  within  his  grasp, 
civilly  declined  to  make  any  such  conces- 
sion. *'  You  must  surely  be  aware,"  he 
wrote,  **  that  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  were 
I  to  comply  with  your  demand.  I  can 
say  no  more  to  you  than  I  have  already 
said  to  the  bov  himself ;  namely,  that  I 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  So  far 
as  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  oblige  you,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so ;  but  I  can  make  no 
bargain,  nor  can  I  relinquish  in  any  degree 
the  authority  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  me." 

It  was  on  a  sultry  autumn  evening  that 
Marcia  wandered  out  to  the  Cascine  with 
this  discouraging  missive  in  her  pocket. 
So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  Florence 
was  at  this  time  a  desert ;  for  she  had 
made  very  few  Italian  acquaintances,  and 
the  English  visitors,  who  to  her  repre- 
sented the  society  of  the  place,  had  not 
yet  put  in  an  appearance.  She  sat  down 
on  a  bench  beneath  the  trees  and  gazed  at 
the  yellow  Arno,  and  felt  utterly  lonely 
and  miserable.  At  no  previous  period  of 
her  life  had  she  been  deprived  of  the  sol- 
ace of  sympathy ;  there  had  always  been 
somebody  to  whom  she  had  been  able  to 
confide  at  least  a  part  of  her  troubles  and 
grievances ;  there  had  always  been  plenty 
of  people  willing  and  eager  to  console  her 
when  she  had  been  out  of  spirits.  But 
now,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  she 
seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  have  become  an 
outcast.  Willie  was  drifting  away  from 
her;  he  would  drift  farther  and  farther 
away  as  the  years  went  on  —  that  was  an 
inevitable  process  which  she  could  not  re- 
tard nor  his  uncle  accelerate ;  the  friends 


of  bygone  days  had  evidently  forgotten 
her;  even  Laura  Wetherby  wrote  in  a 
stiff,  formal  fashion  which  indicated  dis.- 
approval.  **  Though  what  she  can  find  to 
disapprove  of  in  me  now  Vm  sure  I  don*t 
know,"  thought  Marcia.  And  of  course 
it  was  not  strange  that,  at  such  a  moment 
of  dejection,  her  thoughts  should  revert 
to  the  man  whom  she  loved  and  whom  it 
was  no  longer  an  offence  against  any  law, 
human  or  divine,  to  love.  The  strange 
thing  was  that  she  had  thbught  so  little 
and  so  seldom  of  him  since  her  husband's 
death.  Possibly  she  cared  more  for  Wil- 
lie than  she  did  for  him  —  the  point  was 
one  on  which  she  had  never  felt  quite  pos- 
itive —  but,  at  all  events,  her  anxiety  about 
Willie  had  hitherto  driven  him  out  of  her 
mind,  and  only  now,  when  she  was  grad- 
ually familiarizing  herself  with  the  idea 
that  her  life  must  henceforth  be  divided 
from  Willie*s,  did  she  begin  to  wonder  at 
Archdale's  prolonged  silence. 

**He  might  have  written,"  she  mused. 
**But  perhaps  he  didn't  know  where  to 
write." 

Then  suddenly  there  flashed  across  her 
a  suspicion  which  caused  her  heart-strings 
to  contract  painfully.  Flirting  with  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  generally  considered  to  be 
a  dangerous  sort  of  amusement;  but  do 
not  most  men  aflirm  that  a  flirtation  with 
a  widow  is  more  dangerous  still  ?  Arch- 
dale,  it  was  true,  had  once  told  her  that  he 
loved  her,  and  although  he  had  never  re- 
peated the  declaration  with  his  tongue,  he 
had  repeated  it  many  and  many  a  time 
with  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  she  knew 
that  no  word  in  the  English  language  is 
more  frequently  misused  than  "  love,"  and 
a  hot  flush  overspread  her  cheeks  as  she 
recalled  the  mixture  of  prudence  and  au- 
dacity which  had  always  characterized 
Archdale's  relations  with  her.  The  most 
humiliating  thought  of  all  was  that  she 
had  not  contrived  to  keep  her  own  secret. 
Evidently  he  had  taken  fright,  and  evi- 
dently she  had  only  herself  to  blame  for 
his  alarm.  "Oh,  if  he  would  but  come 
here!"  she  ejaculated  inwardly.  "If  he 
would  but  give  me  the  chance  of  convinc- 
ing him  that  I  am  not  quite  so  easily  won 
as  he  imagined  1" 

Her  aspiration  was  gratified  with  dra- 
matic promptitude ;  for  the  very  next  in- 
stant somebody,  who  had  approached 
noiselessly  across  the  grass,  placed  his 
hands  upon  the  back  of  the  bench  and 
exclaimed,  "At  last  I  have  found  you, 
then  I  I  knew  it  must  be  you,  though  I 
never  saw  you  wearing  an  ugly  bonnet 
before." 
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Marcia  was  too  much  taken  by  surprise 
to  preserve  her  dignit}',  and  before  she 
could  stop  herself  she  had  told  Mr.  Arch- 
dale  how  glad  she  was  that  her  solitude 
had  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  unex- 
pected advent  of  a  friend.  '*  I  don^t  know 
why  you  call  my  bonnet  ugly,  though/* 
she  added  ;  "  it  is  of  the  shape  that  every- 
body is  wearing  now." 

*'It  is  ugly  because  it  is  black,"  an- 
swered Archdale,  seating  himself  beside 
her.  "You  are  right,  I  suppose,  to  dis- 
play the  conventional  signs  of  mourning; 
but  I  know  they  can't  imply  any  real  grief, 
and  I  hope  you  will  soon  lay  them  aside." 

Marcia  was  honestly  shocked  by  the 
flagrant  bad  taste  of  this  speech.  "  I 
don*t  think  you  quite  understand,"  she 
answered.  "Of  course  my  husband  and 
I  were  not  upon  good  terms ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  am  quite  such  a  wretch 
as  to  rejoice  at  his  death." 

"Well,"  said  Archdale  imperturbably, 
"  I  dare  say  you  are  kind-hearted  enough 
to  be  sorry.  I  admire  you  for  it,  though  I 
really  can't  pretend  to  share  your  senti- 
ments. We  have  all  got  to  die  some  time 
or  other,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  sincerely 
glad  that  Mr.  Brett's  time  has  come.  You 
will  admit  that  he  treated  you  abomina- 
bly." 

Well,  Marcia  was  certainly  of  that 
opinion ;  but  she  abstained  from  express- 
ing it.  By  way  of  changing  the  subject, 
she  inquired  what  had  brought  Mr.  Arch- 
dale to  Florence,  and  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  for  some  weeks  past  he  had 
been  seeking  her  high  and  low. 

"  I  had  no  means  of  finding  out  where 
you  were,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  only  ^s  a  sort 
of  forlorn  hope  that  I  decided  to  push  on 
here.  You  may  imagine  how  delighted  I 
was  when  I  called  at  your  old  address  and 
was  told  that  you  had  returned.  You 
haven't  been  home  since  I  saw  you,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  I  have  no  home,"  answered  Marcia 
sadly.  "  One  thinks  of  England  as  home  ; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  ever  be 
home  to  me  again.  Everything  has  been 
taken  from  me  —  even  my  own  boy " 

She  was  very  nearly  bursting  into  tears 
at  this  point ;  out  she  controlled  herself, 
and  presently  narrated  the  story  of  her 
wrongs,  to  which  her  companion  listened 
patientlv,  though  without  much  apparent 
sympathy. 

**  I  am  afraid  you  will  call  me  hard- 
hearted," he  observed  at  length ;  "  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  see  very  little  reason 
to  regret  an  arrangement  which  will  make 
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your  son  a  rich  man  some  fine  day.  As 
for  their  forbidding  you  to  see  him,  that's 
all  nonsense  ;  they  will  have  to  let  you  see 
him  if  you  insist  upon  it.  But,  for  the 
boy's  own  sake,  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to 
insist  too  often,  and  I  should  try  to  keep 
upon  good  terms  with  the  banker.  I  quite 
understand  that  this  is  rather  a  wrench  for 
you  ;  only  —  " 

"  Oh,  no,  you  don't  understand  ! "  inter- 
rupted Marcia  impatiently;  Vyou  can't 
understand,  and  it  was  absurd  of  me  to 
fancy  that  you  could.  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  very  sorry  for  me  if  I  told  you 
that  I  had  been  robbed  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds ;  but  when  you  hear  that  I  have 
lost  all  I  care  for  in  this  world  you  almost 
congratulate  me  1 " 

Archdale  looked  hurt.  Very  likely  he 
felt  so ;  for  in  truth  she  had  managed  to 
wound  his  vanity,  which  was  perhaps  his 
most  vulnerable  point.  "  Oh,  if  that  brat 
—  that  boy,  I  mean  —  is  all  you  care  for  in 
the  world,"  said  he,  "  you  are  very  much  to 
be  pitied,  no  doubt.  But  I  didn't  know 
that  he  was  ;  I  hoped  you  had  some  slight 
feeling  of  regard  for  your  friends." 

"  My  friends,"  answered  Marcia,  recov- 
ering her  equanimity  when  she  perceived 
how  greatly  she  had  vexed  one  of  them, 
"  haven't  gone  out  of  their  wav  to  display 
any  great  regard  for  me  ;  my  friends  only 
remember  my  existence  when  it  suits  them 
to  do  so." 

"  I  assure  you  that  Florence  is  very  far 
out  of  my  way.  At  this  moment  three 
influential  patrons  of  mine  are  cursing  me 
by  their  gods  because  I  have  failed  to 
keep  the  engagements  which  I  have  en- 
tered into  with  them.  I  think  you  know 
that  I  can  no  more  forget  your  existence 
than  I  can  forget  my  own  ;  so  I  need  not 
reply  to  that  charge." 

"Well,  if  you  like,  I  will  admit  that  you 
are  the  solitary  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.  All  my  other  friends  have  de- 
serted me." 

"  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  about  all 
the  others,"  Mr.  Archdale  declared. 

"  But  perhaps  I  do,"  observed  Marcia, 
smiling. 

"You  said  just  now  that  you  didn't. 
Mrs.  Brett,  do  you  remember  what  I  said 
to  you  that  evening  in  the  Regent's 
Park  ?  " 

Marcia  rose  hastily.  "Yes,"  she  an- 
swered, "  I  remember.  One  doesn't  forget 
such  things ;  but  one  doesn't  always  wish 
to  be  reminded  of  them.  I  must  sa^  good- 
night now ;  I  didn't  know  how  late  it  was." 

"  May  I  not  see  you  home  ?  " 
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"  No,  thank  you;  I  would  rather  drive. 
Perhaps,  if  you  would  be  so  kiud,  you 
would  walk  on  and  find  a  carriage  for  me. 
I  will  follow  you  slowly." 

He  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  having 
obtained  permission  to  call  upon  her,  let 
her  depart  without  finishing  the  speech 
which  he  had  begiKi.  He  was  in  no  great 
hurrv ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  ask  her  to  marry  him,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  he  was  in  much  danger  of  being 
rejected.  As  he  sauntered  back  towards 
his  hotel,  he  took  credit  to  himself  for 
having  behaved  in  a  thoroughly  straight- 
forward and  honorable  manner.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  Mar- 
cia;  still  one  does  not  always  go  so  far 
as  to  marry  the  people  with  whom  one  is 
desperately  in  love,  nor,  when  one  does  so, 
can  one  always  hope  to  escape  the  ridicule 
of  one*s  associates.  However,  in  this  in- 
stance there  was,  happily,  nothing  that 
could  provoke  a  sneer  from  the  most  cyn- 
ical of  lookers-on.  To  marry  a  beautiful 
widow  with  ;£i,5oo  a  year  of  her  own  is 
scarcely  to  make  a  fool  of  oneself. 

Never  since  the  world  began  has  a  man 
who  was  desperately  in  love  troubled  him- 
self to  ask  whether  his  neighbors  consid- 
ered him  a  fool  or  not ;  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Archdale^siove  for 
Marcia  Brett  was  not  of  a  desperate  de- 
scription. He  loved  her,  however,  as  much 
as  his  nature  would  permit  him  to  love 
anybody,  and,  as  the  old  nursery  rhyme  so 
truly  says, "  Don  Ferdinando  can't  do  more 
than  he  can  do."  Pe;-haps  this  selfish, 
easy-going  artist  had  in  him  the  makings 
of  an  excellent  average  husband,  although 
he  was  probably  better  adapted  to  excel 
in  the  capacity  of  a  lover. 

But  if  he  was  a  trifle  too  cool  and  self- 
possessed  at  this  critical  moment  of  his 
life,  the  same  accusation  could  not  be 
brought  against  Marcia,  who  was  driven 
homewards  in  a  state  of  tumultuous  mental 
disturbance.  She  could  not  feel  satisfied 
with  herself;  for  she  had  by  no  means 
done  what  she  had  intended  to  do.  So 
far  from  having  snubbed  the  man  whom 
she  loved,  she  had  as  good  as  told  him 
that  his  declaration  was  only  premature. 
Of  course  he  would  repeat  it;  and  when 
he  did  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
guise the  truth  from  him.  She  did  not 
exactly  want  to  disguise  it  from  him ;  yet 
she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  so 
prompt  a  surrender  would  give  occasion 
to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme.  It  was.  easy 
to  foretell  what  Caroline's  comments 
would  be  and  how  greatly  Sir  George's 
case  would  be  strengthened  by  the  news 


that  his  ward  was  about  to  be  saddled  with 
a  step-father.  And  so  the  struggle,  in  so 
far  as  there  was  any  struggle,  seemed  to 
narrow  itself  into  one  between  Archdale 
and  Willie.  She  could  not  bear  to  give 
up  either  of  them;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  she  knew  that  she  would  be 
obliged  to  give  up  one  or  the  other. 

She  had  arrived  at  no  decision,  and  was 
in  that  fatal  attitude  of  awaiting  events 
which  renders  those  who  assume  it  so 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  person 
who  knows  how  to  create  events,  when 
Archdale  came  to  see  her  on  the  following 
day.  So  helpless  was  she  that  she  had 
capitulated  before  his  first  attack  was 
made,  and  her  feeble  efforts  to  prevent 
him  from  saying  what  he  had  resolved  to 
say  were  as  ineffectual  as  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

"Of  course  I  care  for  you,"  she  con- 
fessed, half  laughing,  half  crying.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  known  that  all  along, 
and  I  dare  say  you  despise  me  for  it.  Oh, 
I  know  what  men  are ;  you  only  value  the 
things  that  you  can't  have.  If  I  had  any 
sense  at  all  I  should  tell  you  to  go  away. 
Besides,  I  can't  help  feeling  that  it  is  horrid 
of  me  to  listen  to  you  so  soon." 

Archdale  professed  himself  quite  unable 
to  share  that  feeling  of  compunction.  She 
had  done  her  duty  and  more  than  her  duty. 
She  had  lived  with  that  detestable  old  man 
until  he  had  virtually  driven  her  out  of  his 
house  ;  she  had  never,  during  his  lifetime, 
overstepped  the  limits  of  strict  propriety  ; 
and  now  that  she  was  free,  nobody  whose 
opinion  was  worth  having  could  dispute 
her  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of  her 
heart.  As  to  her  unflattering  estimate  of 
mankind  at  large,  all  he  could  say  was 
that,  if  it  was  accurate,  he  must  differ  very 
widely  from  his  fellows.  It  was  no  hard 
task  to  persuade  her  that  he  respected  as 
much  as  he  loved  her ;  but  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  resistance  to  contend  against 
when  he  pleaded  for  an  immediate  mar- 
riage. 

**  I  couldn't  do  it!  "  Marcia  exclaimed. 
"  I  should  like  to  wait  at  4east  a  year,  and 
I  should  like  our  engagement  to  be  kept 
quite  secret.  It  isn't  only  that  I  am  afraid 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  though  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  indifferent  with  regard  to  Mrs. 
Grundy ;  but  if  I  were  to  do  as  you  wish, 
that  would  simply  mean  cutting  myself  off 
from  Willie  altogether.  These  people  are 
only  too  eager  to  find  some  excuse  for 
separating  us.  They  haven't  got  one  now ; 
but  they  will  have  one  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  say  that  I  have  married  a  second 
time  within  three  months  of    Eustace'a 
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death.  Women  who  do  such  things  are 
always  called  horrid  women,  and  1  am  not 
sure  that  they  don't  deserve  it." 

Now  Archdale  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  importance  of  standing  well  with 
Mrs.  Grundy ;  but  as  for  this  threatened 
separation  of  mother  and  son,  he  really 
could  not  regard  that  in  the  light  of  a 
calamity.  So  he  said :  *^li  you  love  me 
as  much  as  I  love  you,  Marcia,  you  won*t 
trouble  your  head  about  the  scandal-mon- 
gers. Whether  you  marry  me  now  or 
whether  you  stay  on  here  by  yourself,  peo- 
ple who  have  any  interest  in  traducing 
you  will  manage  to  traduce  you  ;  you  may 
be  perfectly  certain  of  that.  You  can't 
expect  me  to  accept  a  sentence  of  a  year's 
banishment  from  you,  and  nothing  else 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use.  It  is  far 
better  to  give  people  something  definite  to 
talk  about ;  the  worst  that  they  can  say  of 
you  is  that  you  haven't  taken  Mr.  Brett's 
death  very  much  to  heart.  Well,  as  they 
already  knew  that  you  were  not  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  him,  they  can't  very  well 
magnify  that  into  a  crime." 

By  means  of  these  and  other  arguments 
he  carried  his  point  in  the  end.  Or  else 
he  carried  it  because  he  hadf  to  deal  with 
an  opponent  to  whom  one  argument  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  another. 
Marcia  could  not  at  that  time  have  re- 
fused him  anything  that  he  begged  for ; 
added  to  which,  she  had  quite  realized 
when  she  accepted  him  that  in  so  doing 
she  was  handing  Willie  over  to  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Brett.  She  had  taken  the  plunge ; 
she  had  made  the  sacrifice ;  her  chief  de- 
sire now  was  to  avoid  thinking  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  she  did  not  enjoy  writing 
a  letter  which  had  to  be  despatched  to 
Farnborough  a  few  days  later,  and  of 
which  some  passages  were  rendered  al- 
most illegible  by  reason  of  sundry  suspi- 
cious blots  and  splashes. 

CHAPTER  XXUI. 
WILLIE  HEARS   TOO  MUCH, 

As  one  hurries  along  the  road  of  life 
towards  the  graveyard  which  is  our  com- 
mon goal,  one  pauses  every  now  and  again 
to  cast  a  backward  glance  over  one's 
shoulder  at  the  dim  landscape  of  the  past. 
It  is  a  queer,  confused  sort  of  view  that 
one  obtains  at  such  times :  near  objects 
look  remote  ;  distant  ones  stand  out  with 
unnatural  clearness ;  not  a  few  which 
ought  to  be  visible  have  vanished  alto- 
gether. But  certain  landmarks  there 
always  are  (they  i^elong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  first  stage  of  the  journey),  of  which 


every  detail  remains  distinct  up  to  the 
very  end,  and  amongst  these  Willie  Brett 
will  never  fail  to  count  the  arrival  of  that 
letter  from  Florence  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  the  last  chapter. 

It  was  a  misty  November  afternoon ;  he 
had  been  playing  football  and  was  changing 
his  muddy  flannels  in  a.room  set  apart  for 
that  purpose.  One  of  the  boys  flung  a  wet 
towel  at  him  which,  by  a  sad  mischance, 
missed  its  aim  and,  catching  the  matron 
full  in  the  face,  wound  itself  round  her 
head,  so  that  for  an  instant  or  two  her  just 
indignation  could  only  find  vent  in  muffled 
sounds  of  which  the  meaning  had  to  be 
conjectured.  But  when  once  her  mouth 
was  free  she  spoke,  and  her  remarks  were 
very  much  to  the  point.  She  was  going, 
it  appeared,  to  complain  straightway  of 
Master  Brown  for  his  ungentlemanly  be- 
havior :  "  And  has  for  you,  Master  Brett, 
I  don't  believe  but  what  you're  just  as 
bad  as  the  rest  of  'em.  Settin'  gigglin' 
there  like  a  common  ploughboy!  You 
ought  to  know  better  —  and  you  so  'igh  up 
in  the  school  too!  Oh,  there's  a  furrin 
letter  come  for  you.  Master  Brett,"  she 
added,  fumbling  in  her  pocket.  '*'£re, 
catch  'old  of  it ;  and  next  time  you  write 
to  your  mar  you  can  tell  her  that  your 
manners  isn't  what  they  should  be ;  though 
the  Lord  knows  I've  taken  trouble  enough 
with  you  1 " 

Willie  did  not  tear  open  the  envelope  at 
once,  but  presently  carried  it  off  to  the 
schoolroom  and,  seating  himself  at  the 
desk  which  was  his  property  for  the  time 
being,  threw  up  the  heavy  wooden  lid, 
which  he  propped  upon  his  head  —  that 
being  the  nearest  approach  to  privacy  ob- 
tainable in  the  establishment.  It  was 
always  understood  that  a  boy  who  assumed 
this  posture  was  occupied  with  urgent  pri- 
vate affairs  and  did  not  wish  to  be  inter- 
rupted. Well,  it  was  a  very  lucky  thing 
that  the  schoolroom  happened  to  be  empty 
at  that  hour;  for  when  he  had  finishecl 
reading  what  his  mother  had  to  tell  him, 
Willie  quite  forgot  his  advanced  age,  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  which  had  already  been 
besprinkled  by  the  tears  of  a  still  older 
person  received  two  more  great  drops. 
And  although,  perhaps,  it  was  not  very 
manly  of  him  to  cry,  nobody  will  be  in- 
clined to  deny  that  he  had  something  to 
cry  about.  He  was  not  much  surprised 
that  his  mother  should  be  going  to  marry  a 
man  for  whom  he  personally  entertained  no 
sentiments  of  affection ;  but  he  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  and  not  a  little  shocked  to 
hear  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place 
so  soon.    Like  St.  Paul,  he  doubted  the 
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expediency  of  second  marriages  in  the 
abstract,  and  he  had  always  supposed  that 
people  who  had  decided  upon  that  ques- 
tionable step  waited  at  least  until  they 
were  out  of  mourning  before  taking  it. 
Of  course,  however,  it  was  not  so  much 
the  unconventionality  of  the  proceeding 
that  distressed  him  as  the  conviction  that, 
in  forming  this  new  tie,  his  mother  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  cast  him  off.  The 
whole  tone  of  her  letter,  which  was  apolo- 
getic and  abounded  in  expressions  of  love 
and  regret,  showed  that  she  recognized 
that  as  a  necessity.  She  did  not  speak  of 
seeing  him  during  his  holidays ;  she  did 
not  seem  to  look  forward  to  any  prospect 
of  doing  so  ;  she  even  afiEected  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  happier  in  an  English 
country-house,  than  she  could  have  hoped 
to  make  him  while  wandering  about  the 
Continent.  "  Only,"  she  added,  "  I  hope 
you  will  think  of  me  sometimes;  for  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  shall  always  be  think- 
ing of  you." 

The  boy  was  hurt  and  disappointed,  as 
well  he  might  be.  He  had  not  inherited 
his  mother's  jealous  temperament,  nor  did 
he  expect  her  to  live  solely  for  him ;  yet 
it  was  painful  to  him  to  know  that  he  no 
longer  held  the  first  place  in  her  heart,  and 
scarcely  less  painful  to  read  her  abdication 
in  favor  of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  whom  he 
was  enjoined  to  treat  with  submission  and 
respect.  "And  you  must  not  mind  what 
they  say  about  me,"  Marcia  had  judged  it 
prudent  to  write  ;  "  because  they  are  sure 
to  be  angry  with  me  at  first.  They  will 
come  round  in  time,  I  dare  say." 

If  they  were  angry,  they  refrained  from 
expressing  their  emotions  by  post.  About 
a  week  later  Willie  received  one  of  the 
dry,  carefully  worded  epistles  which  his 
aunt  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
occurred  the  following  brief  passage :  — 

"  News  has  reached  us  of  your  mother's 
marriage  to  Mr.  Archdale.  I  understand 
that  she  informed  you  of  her  intentions. 
I  hope,  my  dear  Willie,  that,  young  as  you 
are,  you  know  how  certain  it  is  that  Prov- 
idence overrules  all  things  for  our  good, 
and  that  you  will  not,  therefore,  rebel 
against  what  may  at  first  sight  look  to  you 
like  a  misfortune." 

That  was  the  only  intimation  that  he 
had  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  mother's  inten- 
tions. She  did  not  write  to  him  again, 
nor  did  he  know  whether  she  had  left 
Florence  or  not.  Weeks  passed  away ; 
he  had  his  own  methodical  round  of  work 
and  play  to  occupy  him;  if  he  placed  no 
great  reliance  upon  the  intervention  of 


Providence  in  his  afiEairs,  he  had  common 
sense  enough  to  make  the  best  of  accom- 
plished facts.  But  his  youth  —  that  joy- 
ous, unthinking  period  which  rarely  runs 
out  its  natural  course  even  with  the  most 
fortunate  of  us  —  had  received  its  death- 
blow, and  from  being  a  merry,  jolly  sort  of 
boy  he  became  a  somewhat  serious  one. 
His  physical  health,  however,  remained 
excellent ;  so  that  when  Christmas  came 
and  he  betook  himself  to  Blaydon  for  the 
holidays,  Sir  George  was  delighted  to  wel- 
come an  heir  who  looked  as  robust  as  the 
last  representative  of  a  respectable  family 
ought  to  look. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  Eton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  half,"  was  almost 
the  first  thing  that  his  uncle  said  to  him. 
'*  Your  future  tutor  has  a  vacancy  in  his 
house,  and  from  the  reports  that  I  have 
sent  him,  he  has  no  doubt,  he  says,  about 
your  getting  into  Upper  School.  That's 
all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  I'm  sure 
I  don't  want  you  to  neglect  your  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  a  fair  classical  scholar ; 
but  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  pretty 
,good  at  games  too.  One  kind  of  educa- 
tion is  suitable  for  one  boy  and  another 
kind  for  another.  The  chances  are  that 
you  will  never  have  to  earn  your  own  liv- 
ing ;  so  it  is  important  that  you  should 
excel  in  athletics.  By  learning  such  ac- 
complishments you  may  form  friendships 
with  young  fellows  whose  friendship  will 
be  valuable  to  you  after  your  school  and 
college  days  are  at  an  end." 

A  great  many  boys  are  sent  to  Eton 
with  no  other  ooject  than  that  which  Sir 
George  Brett  so  frankly  avowed ;  and  al- 
though the  object  is  seldom  attained,  the 
boys,  it  may  be  hoped,  profit  by  their 
temporary  residence  in  a  sort  of  aris- 
tocratic republic  where  class  distinctions 
meet  with  very  little  recognition.  Willie 
neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about 
that ;  but  he  was  glad  that  he  was  about 
to  be  sent  to  a  public  school,  and  he  had 
certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  did  their  best  to  be 
kind  to  him.  Not  much  liberty  was  per- 
mitted him,  nor  was  hilarity  a  prominent 
feature  of  life  at  Blaydon ;  still  he  had  his 
pony,  and  the  keeper  was  instructed  to 
take  him  out  shooting,  and  he  was  told 
that  if  at  any  time  he  should  wish  to  invite 
one  of  his  schoolfellows  to  spend  a  week 
with  him  he  might  do  so. 

Encouraged  by  these  favors,  he  ven- 
tured, one  day,  to  ask  Sir  George  where 
his  mother  was  and  when  he  might  hope 
to  see  her  once  more ;  but  the  reply  which 
he  obtained  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
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Sir  George  frowned,  threw  back  his  head 
and  answered,  — 

'*  Your  mother,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
IS  in  Italy  ;  I  have  made  no  inquiries  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  make  any.  I  cannot 
tell  you  when  you  will  see  her,  or  whether 
you  will  ever  see  her  again ;  but  this  I 
can  say  —  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  it  —  you  will  never  see  her 
under  my  roof.  The  subject  is  a  painful 
one;  I  must  ask  you  to  abstain  from  re- 
curring to  it." 

The  fact  was  that  Sir  George  had  been 
far  more  horrified  than  his  wife  by  Mar- 
cia*s  precipitancy.  He  had  looked  forward 
to  her  re-marriage  as  a  highly  probable 
event ;  but  he  had  expected  her  to  keep 
within  the  limits  imposed  upon  widows  by 
ordinary  custom,  and  when  he  heard  of 
what  he  stigmatized  as  a  wanton  violation 
of  all  common  decency  he  was  genuinely 
angry.  Lady  Brett  declared  that  for  her 
part  she  was  not  in  the  least  astonished. 
She  had  never  fallen  into  the  ridiculous 
error  of  imagining  that  women  are  good 
because  they  are  pretty;  indeed  her  expe- 
rience would  have  led  her,  if  anything,  to 
quite  the  contrary  conclusion.  Still  she 
was  of  opinion  that  good  might  come  out 
of  evil  if  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
believed  in  Marcia  were  now  opened ;  and 
when  Willie,  after  having  been  rebuffed 
by  his  uncle,  made  an  appeal  to  her,  she 
was  able  to  take  up  her  parable  quite 
kindly. 

**  My  dear,  I  condemn  nobody ;  I  am  too 
conscious  of  my  own  shortcomings  to  pre- 
sume to  judge  others.  But  men  are  less 
merciful  —  perhaps  in  some  ways  they  are 
more  just  —  than  we  are,  and  I  doubt 
whether  your  uncle  will  ever  consent  to 
receive  Mrs.  Archdale.  He  maybe  wrong 
in  holding  her  answerable  for  your  poor, 
dear  father's  death ;  but  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  call  him  wrong  when  he  accuses 
her  of  unnaturally  heartless  conduct. 
The  most  charitable  thing  that  we  can  do 
is  to  say  nothing  about  her." 

Under  the  circumstances,  that  seemed 
to  be  at  any  rate  the  most  prudent  plan  to 
act  upon,  and  Willie  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself.  He  was  ready,  in  case  of  his 
mother's  demanding  that  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  her,  to  back  her  up  to  the  utmost 
of  his  small  ability ;  he  was  ready  to  run 
away  from  Blaydon  or  to  attempt  any  other 
adventurous  enterprise  that  might  be  re- 
quired of  him  ;  but  obviously  he  could  not 
take  the  first  step.  He  must  have  some 
assurance  that  his  mother  desired  his 
company  before  he  could  venture  to  thrust 
it  upon  her  and  her  new  husband. 


No  such  assurance  reached  him;  but 
towards  the  end  of  January  there  came  a 
very  kindly  invitation  from  Lady  Weth- 
erby,  who  wrote  to  say  that  her  son  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Eton  and  that,  as  she 
had  understood  that  Willie  was  bound  for 
the  same  destination,  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  the  boys  to  go  down  together.  She 
hoped,  therefore,  that  Sir  George  Brett 
would  see  no  objection  to  his  nephew's 
spending  the  last  few  days  of  the  holidays 
with  them  in  London.  Sir  George,  whose 
respect  for  the  aristocracy  of  his  native 
land  has  already  been  hinted  at,  hastened 
to  return  thanks  in  his  nephew's  name 
and  his  own  and  to  accept  this  friendly 
proposal  on  i^ehalf  of  the  former. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  a  snob  or 
a  tuft-hunter,  Willie,"  said  he  —  for  he 
thought  that  some  such  caution  might  be 
necessary  —  "  your  own  position  is  quite 
good  enough  to  entitle  you  to  associate 
with  anybody,  and  I  dare  say  that  you  will 
eventually  be  better  off  than  many  young 
earls  and  viscounts.  Nevertheless,  1  think 
that,  in  choosing  your  friends,  you  will  do 
well  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  matter  of 
birth,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
those  who  affect  to  despise  birth  are  either 
silly  or  insincere.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  that  you  had  made  friends  with  young 
Lord  Mai  ton,  who  will  inherit  a  very  large 
fortune  as  well  as  an  ancient  title." 

It  is  probably  no  bad  thing  for  the  heir 
to  a  large  fortune  and  an  ancient  title  that 
he  should  be  well  kicked  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Sir  George's  remarks  were  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  for  Lord  Malton  any 
advantage  that  may  follow  from  that 
method  of  treatment.  But  Willie  Brett 
belonged  to  the  order  of  human  beings 
who  always  make  the  best  fighters ;  that 
is  to  say  that  his  inclinations  were  quite 
peaceable.  So  he  only  said  to  himself 
that  he  hoped  the  other  fellow  wouldn't 
put  on  airs  upon  the  strength  of  being  an 
earl  or  a  viscount  or  whatever  he  was; 
because  in  that  case  it  would  naturally 
become  his  (Willie's)  duty  to  knock  such 
pernicious  nonsense  out  of  him. 

Happily,  Lord  Malton  proved  to  be  a 
fat,  good-humored  little  boy  upon  whom 
no  consciousness  of  his  social  impor- 
tance had  as  yet  dawned.  He  extended  a 
friendly  welcome  to  the  new-comer,  and, 
having' ascertained  that  their  tastes  coin- 
cided in  certain  essential  particulars,  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  might  make 
himself  quite  at  home.  But  indeed  that 
was  what  every  member  of  the  establish- 
ment, from  its  head  downwards,  gave  him 
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to  understand.  They  were  very  kind  to 
bini,  and  Lord  Wetherby  taught  him  to 
play  billiards,  and  Lady  Wetherby  took 
him  to  the  theatre  and  to  other  places  of 
amusement,  so  that  he  had  more  fun 
during  the  last  three  days  of  his  holidays 
than  in  all  the  previous  ones  put  together. 
He  said  as  much  to  his  hostess,  who 
laughed  and  replied  that  if  he  had  enjoyed 
himself  he  must  come  again. 

"But  I  hope  you  don't  dislike  living 
with  your  uncle  and  aunt,  do  you  ?  "  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  with  wistful,  moth- 
erly eyes ;  for  she  could  not  comprehend 
Marcia^s  abandonment  of  the  boy,  and  it 
Beemed  to  her  a  most  melancholy  thing 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  natural 
home. 

"I  haven't  minded  it  so  much  this 
time,"  Willie  answered.  "They're  right 
enough  when  you  know  them ;  only  they 
aren't  a  bit  like  you  and  Lord  Wetherby, 
you  know.  It  doesn't  do  to  speak  to  Aunt 
Caroline  unless  she  speaks  to  you;  and 
then  if  you  make  a  mistake  in  grammar 
she  lets  you  hear  of  it.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  live  at  Blaydon  always.  My  mother 
will  want  me  to  go  back  to  her  some 
day,  I  should  think,"  he  added,  coloring 
slightly.    "  Shouldn't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  she  must  want  you," 
Lsidy  Wetherby  declared ;  "  but  one  can't 
always  have  what  one  wants,  you  see." 

The  subject,  in  fact,  was  a  somewhat 
difficult  one  to  discuss,  and  Lady  Weth- 
erby did  not  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  it; 
80  she  merely  remarked :  "  Your  mother 
was  one  of  my  oldest  frieiids,  and  I  hope 
she  hasn't  forgotten  me,  though  she  has 
given  up  writing  to  me  of  late.  Now  I 
must  go  and  dress,  or  I  shan't  be  ready  in 
time  for  dinner." 

But  if  information  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  his  mother,  which  Willie  was 
most  eager  to  gain,  yet  did  not  like  to  ask 
for  in  so  many  words,  was  not  obtainable 
in  that  quarter,  he  accidentally  heard  what 
be  wanted,  and  something  more  into  the 
bargain,  on  the  following  morning.  Malton 
bad  taken  him  round  to  the  stables,  and 
the  two  bovs,  after  critically  examining 
the  horses,  had  entered  an  empty  loose- 
box,  when  Lord  Wetherby  strolled  in, 
accompanied  by  a  friend  who  was  staying 
in  the  house,  and  to  whom  he  was  saying, 
apparently  in  answer  to  some  question,  — 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  he'll  come  into  a 
lot  of  money  some  fine  day,  poor  little 
chap  I  As  far  as  that  goes,  you  may  say 
that  he's  lucky;  but  it's  hard  lines  upon 
him  to  be  thrown  over  by  his  mother.  I 
always  understood  that  she  was  devoted  to 


the  boy ;  but  women  are  queer  creatures ; 
they'll  give  up  anything  and  anybody  for 
the  sake  of  a  man  whom  they're  in  love 
with  —  especially  if  he  don't  happen  to  be 
worth  much.  That  beggar  Archdale  is  a 
clever  artist;  but  he's  about  the  laziest 
rascal  and  the  coolest  hand  I  ever  met. 
He  undertook  to  do  some  work  for  me 
and  left  it  three-parts  finished  without  so 
much  as  an  apology,  though  he  hasn't  for- 
gotten to  make  me  pay  him  pretty  heavily 
on  account.  What  with  that  and  what 
with  his  wife's  money,  he  feels  too  rich  to 
work  at  present,  I  take  it.  Somebody 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  seen 
them  at  Cannes,  where  they  were  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  and  having  a  fine 
time  of  it.  That  sort  of  thing  will  go  on, 
I  expect,  until  he  has  got  to  the  end  of  the 
poor  woman's  fortune,  and  tired  of  her 
face.     It's  a  pity." 

"Well,"  observed  Lord  Wetherby's 
friend,  "perhaps  when  her  husband  has 
had  enough  of  her  she  will  have  had 
enough  of  him,  and  then  she  may  remem- 
ber that  she  has  a  son." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  1  should  doubt  it ;  women 
invariably  adore  men  who  neglect  them. 
Besides,  old  Brett,  who  has  no  children 
of  his  own,  won't  surrender  the  boy  now. 
He  has  been  appointed  guardian,  and  I 
believe  Mrs.  Archdale  consented  to  waive 
her  claims." 

Lord  Wetherby  and  his  friend  remained 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  talking  about 
horses,  and  then  left  the  stables  without 
having  discovered  the  involuntary  eaves- 
droppers, of  whom  one  had  become  very 
red  in  the  face,  while  the  other  had  turned 
rather  pale.  Malton  displayed  a  discretion 
beyond  his  years  by  making  no  allusion  to 
the  conversation  which  thev  had  over- 
heard, and  Willie,  with  a  dull  pain  at  his 
heart  from  which  he  was  not  destined  to 
be  free  for  many  a  long  day,  tried  to  be- 
have as  though  nothing  was  the  matter. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  poor 
little  man  that  the  next  week  was  such  a 
busy  and  important  one  in  his  life.  Dur- 
ing the  period  which  immediately  follows 
one's  entrance  upon  a  public  school  career 
there  is  no  time  for  brooding  and  not  very 
much  for  thinking.  Willie  had  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  place  which  had  little  in  common 
with  the  Farnborough  establishment;  he 
had  also  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  great 
many  young  gentlemen  who  wanted  to 
know  what  his  name  was,  where  he  came 
from,  and,  in  a  general  way,  what  was  the 
good  of  him ;  nnally,  he  had  to  pass  an 
examination,  the  result  of  which  he  awaited 
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with  anxiety.  Only  before  he  fell  asleep 
at  night  had  he  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  perplexing  cruelty  of  fate.  What  had 
he  done  that  his  mother  should  cease  all 
of  a  sudden  to  care  about  him?  Why 
should  she  cease  to  care  about  him  be- 
cause she  cared  more  —  if  she  really  did 
care  more  —  for  somebody  else  ?  Had  he 
been  twenty  years  older,  he  could  have 
answered  the  questions  without  difficulty, 
but  perhaps  also  without  truth.  Being  so 
young,  and  so  unsophisticated,  he  could 
only  assume  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, which  would  be  set  straight  ere  long ; 
because,  after  all.  Lord  Wetherby's  asser- 
tions, when  considered  calmly,  were  in- 
credible. So  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  faith  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  he  "  took "  middle  fourth, 
which  was  respectable,  if  not  brilliant ; 
and  gradually  he  shook  into  his  place;and 
formed  friendships,  and  began  to  enjoy 
life  again.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself  from  that  heartache 
which  is  so  much  more  painful  and  so 
much  more  unnatural  in  boyhood  than  in 
later  years. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
*     A  FRUITLESS  APPEAL. 

•*  Ah,  dear  me  1 "  exclaimed  Archdale, 
removing  the  cigarette  from  between  his 
lips  in  order  to  heave  a  sigh,  **  what  a 
jolly  place  this  world  would  be  if  one  could 
do  one's  work  by  proxy  !  " 

He  was  reclining  in  an  easy-chair  be- 
neath the  shade  of  a  spreading  ilex,  and 
he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  find  this  world 
such  a  very  bad  place  to  live  in,  notwith- 
standing its  imperfections.  Beneath  him 
the  blue  Mediterranean  stretched  away  to 
meet  the  sky;  the  Lerins  Islands  in  the 
middle  distance  and  the  innumerable  villas 
and  hotels  of  Cannes  in  the  foreground 
were  basking  under  the  rays  of  a  sun  which 
was  like  that  of  an  English  midsummer ; 
upon  a  small  table  at  his  elbow  stood  two 
empty  coffee-cups,  and  from  the  other  side 
of  it  Marcia  was  contemplating  him  with 
happy  and  admiring  eyes. 

"  Oh,  but  Cecil,"  said  she,  "  nobody  ex- 
cept you  could  do  your  work." 

** Quite  so;  that's  just  what  I  complain 
of.  Work  is  a  most  abominable  nuisance ; 
but  when  it  has  to  be  done  with  one's  own 
hands  or  not  done  at  all  one  must  endure 
what  can't  be  cured.  Therefore,"  he 
added,  with  another  sigh,  "  I  suppose  we 
had  better  hunt  out  Bradshaw  and  get  our 
clothes  packed  and  turn  our  faces  towards 
London,  like  everybody  else." 


"  Towards  London  I "  echoed  Marcia, 
in  somewhat  dismayed  accents.  "  Do  you 
really  want  to  go  back  to  London,  Cecil  ?  " 

**Not  one  little  bit,  my  dear;  I  should 
like  to  stay  where  I  am.  But  one's  fellow- 
creatures  are  departing,  and  the  mosqui- 
toes are  arriving,  and  —  well,  everything 
must  come  to  an  end,  unfortunately,  in- 
cluding the  happiest  winter  of  one's  life." 

**  But  it  need  not  end  in  a  disagreeable 
way,"  returned  Marcia  quickly.  "  I  do  so 
hate  the  idea  of  showing  myself  in  Lon- 
don a8:ain  !  And  I  thought  one  of  the 
advantages  of  being  an  artist  was  that  one 
could  work  anywhere." 

Archdale  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 
"  One  can  make  a  sketch  anywhere,"  he  an- 
swered, **  but  painting  a  picture  is  another 
affair.  Moreover,  some  of  my  pictures 
have  to  be  painted  upon  other  people's 
walls,  you  see.  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  behaved  quite  scandalously  to  your 
friends,  the  Wetherbys.  However,  I'll 
make  amends  now;  and  there's  just  this 
to  be  said  for  me,  that  when  I  do  work  I 
work  hard." 

Marcia  could  not  but  admit  that  her 
husband  was  jn  the  right.  She  was  too 
proud  of  him  and  too  ambitious  on  his 
behalf  to  wish  that  he  should  drop  out  of 
sight,  and  she  knew  that  reputations  are 
more  easily  lost  than  maintained.  At  the 
same  time,  she  shrank  from  the  ordeal 
which  a  return  to  England  must  necessa- 
rily entail.  She  had  done  nothing  dis- 
graceful ;  yet  it  was  certain  that  many 
people  would  look  askance  at  her.  Her 
separation  from  Eustace  had  been  an  awk- 
ward circumstance;  the  haste  with  which 
she  had  married  again  was  more  awkward 
still ;  most  awkward  of  all  was  the  fact 
that  her  present  husband  had  been  com- 
promisingly  attentive  to  her  during  the 
last  season  which  she  had  spent  in  Lon- 
don. All  this  she  had  thought  of  before 
and  had  regretted  —  because  it  was  exces- 
sively painful  to  her  to  forfeit  the  respect 
of  her  acquaintances  —  but  latterly  she 
had  contrived  to  put  away  from  her  every 
thought  and  every  memory  that  was  of  a 
nature  to  cause  her  pain.  Her  feeling,  or 
what  she  imagined  to  be  her  feeling,  was 
that  any  sacrifice  made  for  Cecil's  sake 
was  a  joy.  She  had  been  perfectly  happy 
with  him  so  far;  she  had  been  convinced 
that  for  the  rest  of  her  life  her  happiness 
must  be  bound  up  in  his,  and  that  was  why 
she  had  never  even  written  to  Willie  since 
her  wedding  dav.  It  was  better,  she  had 
thought,  to  cut  herself  ofiE  altogether  and 
finally  from  the  past.  She  had  been  forced 
to  choose  between  old  ties  and  new  ones. 
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and  she  had  made  her  choice.  For  Wil- 
lie's worldly  advantage  she  had  surely 
chosen  aright.  He  was  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  orphan  who  had  been 
adopted  by  a  rich  uncle ;  as  for  herself, 
she  was  Marcia  Archdale ;  Marcia  Brett 
was  dead  and  gone.  But  when  she  went 
out  for  a  solitary  walk  that  afternoon  (her 
husband  having  an  engagement  at  the 
Cercle  Nautique  which  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  possibly  break)  it  was  borne 
in  upon  her  that  one  cannot  change  one's 
identity  at  will.  For  a  month  or  two  it 
may  be  possible  to  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  person  in  the  world  whose  weal 
or  woe  is  of  the  smallest  consequence; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  truth,  save  in  a  few 
very  rare  instances,  and  it  certainly  was 
not  the  truth  as  regarded  herself. 

Along  the  face  of  the  hillside  above 
Cannes  runs  a  narrow,  open  aqueduct 
which  supplies  the  reservoirs  whence  the 
town  draws  its  drinking  water.  Thither 
Marcia  climbed,  and,  after  having  walked 
for  some  little  distance  by  its  banks,  seated 
herself  upon  the  ground  in  a  shady  spot. 
Then  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter 
which  she  had  not  read  more  than  a  dozen 
times,  because  she  had  found  that  she 
could  not  do  so  without  crying,  and  be- 
cause it  is  silly  to  cry  when  one  is  happy. 
However,  the  usual  effect  was  produced 
upon  her  by  the  re-perusal  of  poor  Willie's 
reply  to  her  announcement  of  her  intended 
marriage.  It  was  a  composition  upon 
which  much  time  and  pains  had  evidently 
been  bestowed;  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive 
of  brides  or  widows ;  but  that,  of  course, 
was  just  what  rendered  it  so  desperately 
reproachful.  When  Marcia  read  again 
the  little  formal,  childish  phrases,  every 
one  of  which  she  already  knew  by  heart, 
she  felt  that  she  had  been  attempting  an 
absolute  impossibility  all  this  time. 

"  Oh,  my  own  dear  boy," she  exclaimed, 
through  her  tears,  "  I  can't  forget  you,  and 
I  wouldn't  if  I  could  I  I  must  see  you 
again ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  love  you  as 
much  as  ever,  though  I  dare  say  you 
won't  believe  me." 

And  so,  that  evening,  it  came  to  pass 
that  Mr.  Archdale  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  his  wife  quite  eager  to  make  a  start. 
He  knew  as  well  as  she  did  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  received  with  open  arms 
on  their  return  to  their  native  land,  and  he 
had  expected  her  to  oppose  him  in  the 
matter;  but  as  it  was  really  essential  that 
he  should  pass  a  few  months  in  London, 
he  was  grateful  to  her  for  her  ready  assent, 
the  cause  of  which  he  did  not  surmise. 


He  flattered  himself  that  her  love  for  him 
had  weaned  her  from  all  other  affections ; 
and  this  was  not  inexcusable  on  his  part, 
seeing  that  she  had  repeatedly  assured 
him  that  such  was  the  fact. 

It  was  soon  after  Easter  that  they 
reached  London  and  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  an  hotel  in  Cork  Street  which  had 
been  recommended  to  them.  Eton  boys 
get  a  month's  holiday  at  Easter,  but  that 
was  a  circumstance  which  Archdale  had 
no  special  reason  for  remembering,  nor 
did  he  understand  his  wife's  anxiety  to 
find  out  the  exact  date  on  which  the  vaca- 
tion was  supposed  to  end. 

**  It  all  depends  upon  whose  vacation 
you  mean,"  he  said.  '*  If  you  are  think- 
ing of  the  smart  people,  I  should  say  that 
you  might  look  forward  to  seeing  them  in 
about  a  week." 

"Oh,  I  haven't  time  to  see  anybody!" 
answered  Marcia,  somewhat  disingenu- 
ously, although  it  was  true  enough  that 
her  leisure  moments  were  few. 

They  had  agreed  that  they  could  not 
stand  the  discomfort  and  expense  of  an 
hotel  for  the  whole  season,  and  thus  a 
process  of  house-hunting,  the  burden  of 
which  fell  entirelv  upon  Marcia's  shoul- 
ders, was  inevitable.  Her  husband  good- 
naturedly  told  her  that  any  house  which 
might  suit  her  would  be  sure  to  suit  him, 
so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to 
waste  time  which  he  could  employ  more 
profitably  in  his  studio  by  accompanying 
her  on  her  search  expeditions.  These 
were  tiring  and  at  first  disappointing ;  but 
she  ended  by  discovering  a  modest  man- 
sion in  South  Kensington  which  seemed 
suitable  for  their  purpose ;  and,  on  hear- 
ing her  description  of  it,  Archdale  at  once 
gave  her  the  authority  to  close  with  the 
house  agent's  offer. 

"And  I  think,"  he  added,  "the  best 
plan  will  be  for  you  to  move  in  and  get 
things  straight  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Wetherby  the  other  day  to 
ask  when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him 
to  let  me  finish  my  work  at  his  place,  and 
this  afternoon  I  had  an  answer  from  him 
saying  that  I  could  name  my  own  time. 
So,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  now  and  get 
it  over.  I  shall  be  back  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night most  likely,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  be 
glad  to  have  me  out  of  the  way  while  you 
are  settling  down  and  engaging  servants 
and  so  forth." 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  Marcia 

heard  of  this  project.     She  had  reasons  of 

her  own  for  being  glad  that  her  husband 

should  leave   London  just  then;  but  she 

I  did  not  quite  like  his  leaving  her  at  all, 
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and  she  was  a  little  mortified  by  her 
exclusion  from  an  invitation  which  she 
would  have  refused,  had  it  been  extended 
to  her. 

**  Didn't  Laura  Wetherby  ask  me  to  go 
with  you  ?  "  she  inquired. 

**  Well,  it  wasn^t  from  her  that  I  heard, 
you  see.  Lord  Wetherby's  letter  was  a 
sort  of  business  communication,  and  as  1 
didn't  mention  you  in  writing  to  him,  I 
suppose  he  forgot  that  I  am  no  longer  a 
bachelor." 

•* Anyhow,  I  couldn't  have  gone;  so  it 
doesn't  matter,"  observed  Marcia,  who 
nevertheless  knew  that  neither  Lord  nor 
Lady  Wetherby  could  really  have  forgot- 
ten her  existence. 

But  it  was  not  of  the  prejudice  and  in- 
justice of  these  old  friends  —  for  which,  in 
truth,  she  had  been  fully  prepared  —  that 
she  was  thinking  while  she  set  about  mak- 
ing the  South  Kensington  house  inhabita- 
ble. As  she  was  fond  of  pretty  things, 
she  would  probably  have  spent  a  good 
deal  more  time>upon  that  process  had  she 
been  less  feverishly  eager  to  put  herself 
in  communication  with  Sir  George  Brett, 
to  whom,  on  the  second  day  after  Arch- 
dale's  departure  for  the  north,  she  indited 
a  letter  so  humble  in  tone  and  so  modest 
as  to  its  request  that  she  did  not  see  how 
any  man  possessed  of  a  human  heart 
could  answer  it  unfavorably.  All  that  she 
asked  was  to  be  allowed  one  interview 
with  her  son ;  she  left  it  to  Sir  George  to 
say  when  and  where  the  interview  should 
take  place  ;  she  disclaimed  any  wish  to 
interfere  with  existing  arrangements,  and 
she  promised  that  she  would  not  say  a  sin- 
gle word  to  the  boy  which  might  render 
him  discontented  with  his  lot. 

This  appeal  she  addressed  to  Blaydon 
Hall ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
she  had  to  wait  through  two  days  of  mis- 
ery and  suspense  for  the  following  reply, 
which  was  dated  **  Portman  Square :  " — 

"  Madam,  —  Circumstances  have  pre- 
vented us  from  moving  down  to  the  country 
this  Easter;  hence  my  delay  in  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  your  note.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  comply  with 
the  suggestion  put  forward  therein.  Both 
Lady  Brett  and  I  feel  that  we  ought  not 
to  sanction  any  meeting  between  you  and 
one  whom  we  now  regard  as  our  own  child. 
We  think  that  the  tendency  of  such  a 
meeting  would  be  to  unsettle  his  mind, 
and  1  am  compelled  to  add  that  we  do 
not  think  ourselves  bound  to  stretch  a 
point  or  to  do  a  foolish  thing  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  a  mere  caprice  on  your  part. 


Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  consider  that  the 
step  which  you  have  recently  taken  is  not 
compatible  with  the  maternal  affection  to 
which  you  lay  claim ;  the  performance  of 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  our  manifest  duty 
is,  therefore,  the  less  painful  to  us.  Pain- 
ful it  must  necessarily  be  to  us  to  decline 
all  further  intercourse  with  our  sister-in- 
law  ;  still  we  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  in  doing  so  we  are  actuated 
by  no  resentful  or  unworthy  motives.  I 
will  only  add  that  our  determination  must 
be  taken  as  final  and  unalterable,  and  that 
"  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"George  Brett." 

The  combination  of  George  and  Caro- 
line which  was  perceptible  in  every  line 
of  this  dignified  missive  might  have 
tickled  Marcia's  sense  of  humor,  if  she 
had  had  any  sense  of  humor  to  be  tickled, 
and  if  she  had  not  been  far  too  disap- 
pointed and  angry  to  be  amused.  As  it 
was,  she  could  only  vituperate  her  broth- 
er-in-law's cruelty,  and  if  there  was  one 
passage  /of  his  letter  which  struck  her  as 
being  more  cruel  than  another,  it  was  that 
in  which  he  had  accused  her  of  a  lack  of 
maternal  a£Eection.  Such,  doubtless,  was 
the  impression  which  he  desired  to  convey 
to  Willie,  and  such  was  the  false  impres- 
sion which  it  was  not  only  her  right  but 
her  duty  to  remove. 

By  what  means  she  was  to  achieve  this 
legitimate  object  was,  however,  another 
question.  Of  course,  she  might  write  to 
Willie ;  only  writing  is  seldom  satisfac- 
tory, and  written  words  are  more  easily 
explained  away  than  spoken  ones.  Be- 
sides, she  was  dying  to  see  her  boy.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  be 
allowed  to  see  him  at  least  once,  and  to 
tell  her  that  she  must  surrender  that  hope 
was  like  telling  a  starving  man  that  he 
must  not  eat.  One  scarcely  blames  a 
starving  man  if  he  steals  the  food  which  is 
denied  to  him ;  so  that  Marcia  may  per- 
haps be  excused  for  considering  how  she 
might  effect  a  surreptitious  entrance  into 
Sir  George  Brett's  house  in  Portman 
Square.  But  the  longer  she  considered 
this  the  more  impossible  did  it  appear  to 
her  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  She 
had  not  courage  enough  to  dress  herself 
up  in  some  disguise;  she  had  not  imag- 
ination enough  to  invent  a  story  which 
would  insure  her  admission,  nor  had  she 
any  means  of  guessing  at  what  hour  Willie 
would  be  likely  to  be  at  home  and  his 
uncle  and  aunt  out.  Her  one  idea  was  to 
tip  the  buder  and  appeal  to  his  compas- 
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sioQ  —  which  perhaps  was  not  such  a  bad 
idea,  after  all,  seeing  that  Sir  George  was 
a  little  bit  too  rich  to  be  tipped,  and  that 
he  apparently  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  pity.  But  if  there  was  a  human  being 
more  destitute  of  pity  than  Sir  George, 
that  wretch  was  unquestionably  his  wife  ; 
and  Marcia,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Brett's  habit  of  driving  slowly  round 
and  round  the  Park  every  day  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  six,  thought  it  only  pru- 
dent to  deliver  her  first  assault  upon  the 
citadel  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment  was  almost  certain  to 
be  absent.  Willie,  it  was  true,  would  prob- 
ably be  absent  also ;  but  the  butler,  at  all 
events,  would  be  at  his  post,  and  from  that 
functionary  useful  information  might  be 
obtained. 

She  set  forth  with  some  trepidation,  yet 
with  a  determination  not  to  be  baulked  of 
her  purpose  which  was  perhaps  as  ser- 
viceable to  her  as  any  definite  plan  would 
have  been.  By  hook  or  by  crook  she 
meant  to  get  speech  of  her  son,  and  a 
mother  who  has  formed  a  resolution  of 
that  kind  is  a  difficult  person  to  defeat. 
Sir  George  quite  thought  that  he  had  de- 
feated her ;  but  then  Sir  George  labored 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  being 
a  man  and  a  rather  stupid  one  into  the 
bargain. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review, 
THE  LAW  IN  1847  AND  THE  LAW  IN  1889. 

BY  LORD  COLERIDGE. 

The  following  paper  was  written  and 
delivered  to  the  law  students  at  Birming- 
ham early  in  last  year;  but  I  then  refused 
to  publish  it,  as  it  might  be  thought  to  refer 
to  passing  events  and  living  men,  at  that 
time  the  subjects  of  personal  and  strong 
controversy.  This  reason  against  publi- 
cation, never  one  founded  in  fact,  has  by 
lapse  of  time,  ceased  to  be  of  any  avail ; 
and  as  there  are  some  who  still  desire  to 
see  the  paper  in  print,  it  is  not  worth  while 
on  this  score,  and  in  so  small  a  matter,  any 
longer  to  object.  Haste  and  incomplete- 
ness are  much  better  objections ;  but  these 
are  beyond  my  power  to  remove  or  lessen, 
and  I  will  say  only  that  I  am  as  fully 
aware  of  them  as  any  reader  can  be.  I 
wish  to  add  that  wnen  the  paper  was 
written  I  had,  of  course,  not  seen  the 
important  and  admirable  paper  of  Lord 
Herschell  on  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  an  advocate. 


Many  years  ago,  in  1877,  my  honored 
friend  William  Edward  Forster  persuaded 
me  to  go  to  see  him  at  his  Yorkshire 
home,  and  to  deliver  the  prizes  at  a  great 
meeting  held  at  Bradford,  which  he  then, 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  represented  in 
Parliament.  He  and  I  had  to  make 
speeches;  and  as  it  was  an  educational 
gathering,  we  spoke  about  education. 
About  his  speech  I  will  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  it  seemed  to  me  excellent  and 
characteristic  ;  but  mine  undoubtedly  was 
weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  Next 
day  in  a  London  newspaper  there  was  an 
article  on  our  speeches.  Had  the  chief 
justice  or  Mr.  Forster  nothing  to  give  us 
but  platitudes  on  education;  an  old  and 
worn-out  subject,  on  which  neither  of  them 
had  anything  fresh  to  say;  of  which,  in- 
deed, their  knowledge  was  the  knowledge 
of  other  men,  long  since  assimilated  by 
every  one  interested  in  the  matter.  If, 
now,  they  would  have  told  us  something 
about  themselves,  how  they  prepared 
themselves  for  their  parts  in  life,  how 
they  got  on  in  the  world,  how  far  and  in 
what  respects  their  career  might  be  an 
example  or  a  warning  toother  men ;  then, 
indeed,  we  might  have  listened,  certainly 
with  interest,  possibly  with  advantage. 
Well,  I  remember  saying  to  my  friend, 
supposing  we  had  talcen  the  advice,  we 
know,  by  experience,  the  article  which 
would  have  followed.  Who  are  these  men 
who  expect  to  interest  us  in  their  egotis- 
tical reminiscences?  A  second-rate  poli- 
tician, a  third-rate  lawyer.  Have  they 
really  the  vanity  to  suppose  that,  beyond 
their  own  families  and  dependents,  who 
must  affect  an  interest  they  do  not  feel, 
any  human  being  cares  one  farthing  how 
they  managed  to  achieve  any  position  in 
the  world,  which  did  very  well  without 
them  before  their  appearance,  and  which 
will  be  hardly  conscious  of  it  when  they 
disappear?  So,  no  doubt,  would  our 
young  gentleman,  our  daily  oracle  and 
monitor,  have  said,  and  not  without  reason. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away,  and 
one^s  sensibility  to  attack  and  criticism 
has  become,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  be- 
come, twelve  years  blunter.  But  I  still 
think  it  would  be  unwarrantable  presump- 
tion to  occupy  your  time  with  a  personal 
narrative,  or  to  attempt  to  direct  you  into 
paths  which  I  have  trodden  more  by 
chance  than  choice,  and  which  have  as 
often  led  me  away  from,  as  towards,  that 
earthly  goal  which  all  human  life  should 
aim  at,  success  in  some  definite  and  hon- 
orable pursuit,  chosen  with  prudence  and 
followed  with  energy.    Yet,  without   so 
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wasting  your  time,  it  ma}'  be  that  I  may, 
not  altogether  uselessly,  employ  it  by  a 
sort  of  comparison  between  what  the  pro- 
fession was  when  I  entered  it,  and  what  it 
is  now,  by  considering  how  far  the  out- 
ward changes  in  it  are  changes  which 
affect  its  real  life,  whether  or  no  they  have 
altered  in  any  manner  the  principles  of 
conduct,  which,  as  far  as  I  know  history, 
no  great  and  honorable  lawyer  has  ever 
(questioned  in  theory,  or  defined  in  prac- 
tice. 

I  began  ray  legal  life  in  1847,  and  at 
that  time  the  common  law  rested  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  upon  special 
pleading,  and  truth  was  investigated  by 
rules  of  evidence  so  carefully  framed  to 
exclude  falsehood,  that  very  often  truth 
was  quite  unable  to  force  its  way  through 
the  barriers  erected  against  its  opposite. 
Plaintiff  and  defendant,  husband  and  wife, 
persons,  excepting  Quakers,  who  objected 
to  an  oath,  those  with  an  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  immediate  or  contingent,  in 
the  issue  to  be  tried,  were  all  absolutely 
excluded  from  giving  evidence.  Nonsuits 
were  constant,  not  because  there  was  no 
cause  of  action,  but  because  the  law  re- 
fused the  evidence  of  the  only  persons 
who  could  prove  it.  I  do  not  speak  of 
chancery,  which  had  defects  of  its  own, 
because  I  pretend  to  no  more  knowledge 
of  chancery  practice  than  is  picked  up  by 
a  common  lawyer  who,  as  he  rises  in  his 
profession,  is  taken  into  courts  of  equity 
to  examine  a  witness  or  to  argue  a  case 
upon  conflicting  facts.  Questions  as  to 
marriage,  and  as  to  wills,  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  personal  property,  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  called  ecclesiastical, 
with  a  procedure  and  principles  happily  of 
their  own,  and  presided  over  by  judges  not 
appointed  by  the  crown.  The  admiralty 
jcrrisdiction,  at  all  times  of  great,  in  time 
of  war  of  enormous,  importance,  was  in 
practice  committed  to  an  ecclesiastical 
judge.  Criminals,  except  in  high  treason 
and  in  misdemeanor,  could  be  defended  by 
counsel  only  through  the  medium  of  cross- 
examination.  Speeches  could  be  deliv- 
ered, with  the  above  exceptions,  only  by 
the  prisoners  themselves,  and  the  system 
of  writing  speeches  for  the  parties  them- 
selves to  deliver,  a  system  of  which,  in 
?uestions  of  real  property,  the  orations  of 
sseus,  and,  in  other  matters,  those  of 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  many  even  of  De- 
mosthenes himself,  are  examples,  this  sys- 
tem never,  1  know  not  why,  obtained  in 
this  country. 

Then,  too,  during  large  portions  of  the 
year,  the  common  law  courts  were,  from 


necessity,  altogether  closed.  The  circuits 
occupied,  not  quite,  but  nearly,  at  the  same 
time,  the  services  of  fourteen  judges ;  and 
while  the  circuits  went  on  there  was  no 
work  for  common  lawyers  in  London  ex- 
cept at  the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  circuits  were  great  schools 
of  professional  conduct  and  professional 
ethics  ;  and  the  lessons  learnt  upon  them 
were  to  receptive  minds  of  unspeakable 
value.  The  friendships  formed  on  circuit 
were  sometimes  the  closest  and  most  en- 
during that  men  can  form  with  one 
another ;  the  cheery  society,  the  frank 
manners,  the  pride  in  the  body  we  be- 
longed to,  the  discipline  of  the  mess, 
the  friendly  mingling  together  on  equal 
terms  of  older  and  younger  men,  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  both  from  leaders  who 
were  good  and  leaders  who  were  bad  by 
the  constant  attendance  in  court  which 
was  the  invariable  custom,  the  large 
amount  of  important  and  profitable  busi- 
ness which  was  transacted ;  all  these 
things  gave  the  circuits  a  prominent  and 
useful  place  in  the  life  of  a  common  law- 
yer, which,  I  am  afraid,  they  are  ceasing 
to  have,  except  in  a  few  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  counties. 

Such,  in  rude  outline,  was  the  bar  when 
I  joined  it  forty-two  years  ago.  The  sys- 
tem had  its  great  virtues,  but  it  had  its 
great  and  crying  evils ;  and  they  were 
aggravated  by  the  powerful  men  who  at 
that  time  dominated  Westminster  Hall, 
and  whose  spirit  guided  its  administration. 
The  majestic  presence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
a  luminous,  masculine,  simple,  yet  most 
powerful  mind,  the  very  incarnation  to  an 
outward  observer  of  courtesy  and  justice, 
was  departing  from  the  bench  ;  Lord  Den- 
man,  high-bred,  scholar-like,  with  a  noble 
scorn  of  the  base  and  the  tricky,  was  just 
about  to  follow.  The  ruling  power  in  the 
courts  in  1847  was  Baron  Parke,  a  man 
of  great  and  wide  legal  learning,  an  admi- 
rable scholar,  a  kind-hearted  and  amiable 
man,  and  of  remarkable  force  of  mind. 
These  great  qualities  he  devoted  to 
heightening  all  the  absurdities,  and  con- 
tracting to  the  very  utmost  the  narrowness 
of  the  system  of  special  pleading.  The 
client  was  unthoughtof.  Conceive  a  judge 
rejoicing,  as  I  have  myself  heard  Baron 
Parke  rejoice,  at  nonsuiting  a  plaintiff  in 
an  undefended  cause,  saying,  with  a  sort 
of  triumphant  air,  that  **  those  who  drew 
loose  declarations  brought  scandal  on  the 
law."  The  right  was  nothing,  the  mode 
of  stating  everything.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  power  to  amend  the  state- 
ment, "Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  the 
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baron,  "think  of  the  state  of  the  rec- 
ord"—  />.,  the  sacred  parchment,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  defile  by  erasures  and 
alterations.  He  bent  the  whole  powers  of 
his  great  intellect  to  defeat  the  act  of 
Parliament  which  had  allowed  of  equitable 
defences  in  a  common  law  action.  He  laid 
down  all  but  impossible  conditions,  and 
said,  with  an  air  of  intense  satisfaction,  in 
my  hearing,  **  I  think  we  settled  the  new 
act  to-day,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  equita- 
ble defences!"  And  as  Baron  Parke 
piped,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  followed, 
and  dragged  after  it,  with  more  or  less 
reluctance,  the  other  common  law  courts 
of  Westminster  Hall.  Sir  William  Maule 
and  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  did  their  best 
to  resist  the  current.  Cresswell  was  a 
man  of  strong  will,  of  clear,  sagacious, 
sensible  mind,  and  a  sound  lawyer;  Sir 
William  Maule  seems  to  me,  on  reflection, 
and  towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  extraordinary  intellect 
I  ever  came  across.  He  could  split  a  hair 
into  twenty  fllaments  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  could  come  crushing  down,  like  a 
huge  steam  hammer  of  good  sense,  through 
a  web  of  subtlety  which  disappeared  un- 
der his  blow.  A  great  scholar,  a  very 
great  mathematician,  who  extorted,  as  I 
have  been  told  by  Cambridge  men,  a 
senior  wranglership  from  examiners  wed- 
ded to  the  synthetic  method,  in  spite  of 
his  persistent  and  indeed  defiant  use  of 
the  analvtic ;  a  great  linguist,  an  accom- 
plished lawyer,  and  overflowing  with  hu- 
mor, generally  grotesque  and  cynical,  but 
sometimes  alive  with  a  rich  humanity. 
He  was  a  somewhat  disappointed  man; 
his  life  was  said  hardly  to  court  inspec- 
tion; he  was  certainly,  with  all  his  great 
gifts,  personally  indolent.  He  was  not  a 
great  judge,  not  because  he  could  not,  but 
because  he  would  not  be.  He  played  with 
his  office.  An  utter  disbeliever  in  the 
virtue  of  women,  he  was  cruel  to  them  in 
court ;  but,  with  this  large  exception,  there 
was  nothing  mean  about  him,  nothing  un- 
just ;  and  anything  like  brutality  or  fraud 
roused  his  indignation  and  brought  out  all 
the  nobler  qualities  of  his  strangely  com- 
pounded character.  Baron  Parke  was, 
in  a  legal  view,  his  favorite  aversion.* 
"Well,"  I  have  heard  him  say,  "that 
seems  a  horror  in  morals  and  a  monster  in 
reasoning.  Now,  give  us  the  judgment  of 
Baron  Parke  which  lays  it  down  as  law." 

*  Baron  Martin  thus  spoke  of  Baron  Parke  in  his 
judgment  in  Lord  Derby  v.  Bury  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, 3  L.  R.  Exch.  133 :  "  He  was  without  doubt 
the  ablest  and  best  public  senrant  I  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  in  the  whole  course  ol  my  life." 


With  the  advent  of  Lord  Campbell  to  the 
chief  justiceship,  a  great  lawyer,  not  wed- 
ded to  the  narrow  technicalities,  which  he 
thoroughly  understood,  but  did  not  admire, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  good  sense  and 
justice.  But  for  some  time  he  struggled 
in  vain  against  the  idolatry  of  Baron  Parke 
to  which  the  whole  of  the  common  law  at 
that  time  was  devoted.  Even  so  very 
great  a  lawyer  and  so  independent  a  man 
as  Sir  James  Willes  dedicated  a  book  to 
him  as  the  judge  "to  whom  the  law  was 
under  greater  obligations  than  to  any  judge 
within  legal  memory."  One  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  was  very  near  conferring  on  it 
was  its  absolute  extinction.  "  I  have  aided 
in  building  up  sixteen  volumes  of  Meeson 
&  Welsby,"  said  he  proudly  to  Charles 
Austin,  "  and  that  is  a  great  thing  for  any 
man  to  say,"  "  I  dare  say  it  is,"  said 
Austin ;  "  but  in  the  palace  of  truth,  baron, 
do  you  think  it  would  have  made  the 
slightest  diflterence  to  mankind,  or  even 
to  England,  if  all  the  cases  in  all  the  vol- 
umes of  Meeson  &  Welsby  had  been  de- 
cided the  other  way  ?  "  He  repeated  his 
boast  to  Sir  William  Erie.  "  It's  a  lucky 
thing,"  said  Sir  William,  as  he  told  me 
himself, "  that  there  was  not  a  seventeenth 
volume,  for  if  there  had  been  the  common 
law  itself  would  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, amidst  the  jeers  and  hisses  of  man- 
kind ;  "  "and,"  he  added,  "Parke  didn't 
seem  to  like  it." 

Peace  be  with  him.  He  was  a  great 
lawyer,  a  man  of  high  character  and  pow- 
erful intellect.  No  smaller  man  could 
have  produced  such  results.  H  he  ever 
were  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon 
one  shudders  to  think  of  his  disquiet.  No 
absque  hoc^  no  et  non,  no  color,  express  or 
implied,  given  to  trespass,  no  new  assign- 
ment, belief  in  the  great  doctrine  of  a 
negative  pregnant  no  longer  necessary  to 
legal  salvation,  and  the  very  nice  ques- 
tion, as  Baron  Parke  is  reported  to  have 
thought,  whether  you  could  reply  de  in- 
juriA  to  a  plea  of  deviation  in  an  action 
on  a  marine  policy  not  only  still  unsolved, 
but  actually  considered  not  worth  solu- 
tion !  I  suspect  that  to  the  majority  of 
my  hearers  1  am  talking  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  it  is  strange  that  in  the  life- 
time of  one  who  has  not  yet  quite  fulfilled 
the  appointed  span  of  human  life  such  a 
change,  such  a  revolution  in  a  most  con- 
servative profession  should  be  actually 
consummated.  1  must  not  indulge  in  any 
feeble  attempt  to  reproduce  the  men  who 
then,  bound  in  the  fetters  of  this  system, 
yet  in  spite  of  them,  enlightened  us  by 
their  intellect,  instructed  us  by  their  learn- 
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log,  charmed  and  touched  us  by  their  elo- 
quence. Two  alone  remain  of  the  great 
men  of  those  times,  Lord  Bramwell  and 
Sir  Montague  Smith,  whom  I  mention, 
because  they  have,  though  living,  entered 
upon  the  inheritance  of  their  fame ;  the 
last,  the  most  sensible,  weighty,  and  saga- 
cious of  men ;  the  first,  a  great  lawyer,  a 
keen  intellect,  who  has  chosen  to  cloak 
the  kindest  and  most  generous  heart  that 
beats  on  earth  under  a  garb  of  caustic  but 
humorous  cynicism.  The  rest  are  gone  : 
Willes,  the  greatest  lawyer,  I  should  think, 
since  Sir  William  Grant ;  Jervis,  the 
quickest  mind,  the  keenest,  tersest,  swift- 
est advocate ;  Kelly,  who  outlived  his 
fame,  but  who  was  in  his  prime  the  not 
wholly  unequal  rival  of  FoUett  and  of 
Campbell ;  Crowder,  not  much  out  of  his 
profession  except  a  kindly  gentleman,  but 
in  it  the  greatest  master  of  nisi  prius  I 
ever  knew ;  Erie,  whom  I  knew  only  as  a 
judge,  but  whom  I  have  heard  in  youth, 
and  who  was,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the 
greatest  advocate  01  his  time  ;  Cockburn, 
the  accomplished  scholar,  the  splendid 
orator;  and  Charles  Austin,  probably  the 
most  highly  gifted  of  them  all  by  nature, 
but  who  devoted  his  noble  powers  to  mere 
money-making,  and  who  would  be,  so  fast 
does  the  world  move,  by  this  time  forgot- 
ten but  for  the  glowing  eulogy  of  him  to 
be  found  in  the  autobiography  of  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

And  with  these  men  the  system  under 
which  they  flourished  has  gone  to  rest  too. 
Parties  are  examined,  husband  and  wife 
are  heard,  special  pleading  finds  no  refuge 
upon  the  habitable  globe,  except,  as  I 
believe,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in 
America.  Law  and  equity  are  concur- 
rently administered;  marriage,  wills,  ad- 
miralty cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  profane 
hands  of  judges  with  not  a  flavor  of  eccle- 
siasticism  about  them.  Of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  new  system,  those  who  made 
it,  and  those  who  now  preside  over  or 
contend  under  it,  the  living  and  the  lately 
dead,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.  Roundell 
Palmer,  Mellish,  Cairns,  Blackburn, 
Charles  Russell,  Horace  Davey,  Henry 
James,  John  Karslake,  who  led 

A  life  too  short  for  friendship,  not  for  fame — 

these  and  many  more,  whom  1  cannot  even 
presume  to  catalogue,  must  wait  for  a  bet- 
ter, a  fitter,  a  younger  man  to  commemo- 
rate as  they  deserve  their  many  great  and 
various  merits.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  as  English  law  has  grown  more  just 
and  reasonable  English  lawyers  have 
grown  less  learned  or  more  dull. 


There  is  one  possibly  impending  change, 
as  to  which  you  have,  I  understand,  been 
addressed  here  by  the  present  solicitor- 
general.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  whose  opinion 
is  favorable  to  it :  I  mean,  the  introduction 
of  the  American  practice  as  to  our  profes- 
sion ;  the  allowing  the  functions  of  the 
attorney  and  the  functions  of  the  barrister 
to  be  exercised  by  the  same  person.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  great  cities  of  America, 
where  there  are  firms  of  lawyers,  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  selection  send  some  of 
the  firms  into  court  and  keep  others  in 
chambers,  so  that  the  practice  a  good 
deal  modifies  the  principle.  But  the  prin- 
ciple remains,  and  1  believe  the  extension 
of  it  to  England  is  not  so  very  far  o£E. 
Whether  it  will  be  a  benefit  or  no  I  do  not 
feel  sure.  I  once  asked  Mr.  Benjamin, 
who  had  had  experience  of  both  systems, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
best.  He  replied  that  the  question  could 
not  be  answered  in  a  word.  "  If,"  he  said, 
*'you  ask  me  which  is  best  fitted  for  pro- 
ducing from  time  to  time  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  very  eminent  and  highly  culti- 
vated men,  men  fit  to  play  a  great  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  to  stand  up  for  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  in  times  of  trouble 
and  danger,  I  should  say  at  once  the  En- 
glish. If  you  ask  me  which  is  best  in  ordi- 
nary times  for  the  vast  majority  of  clients, 
I  answer  at  once  the  American."  This 
was  very  weighty  and  very  impartial  evi- 
dence, and,  I  think,  if  Mr.  Benjamin  was 
right,  that  what  is  clearly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  vast  majority  of  clients  is  certain 
to  be  established  in  the  end.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  whatever  upon 
recent  hotly  controverted  facts,  which  I 
cannot  do,  and  which  would  be  quite  im- 
proper for  me,  if  1  could,  I  may  say  so 
much  as  this,  that  I  think  they  have  ap- 
preciably hastened  the  advent  of  the 
change. 

There  is  one  consideration,  the  weight 
of  which  has  lately  been  much  increased, 
which  in  my  judgment  makes  strongly  in 
its  favor.  No  doubt  can  exist  in  any  re- 
flecting mind  that  the  prejudice,  which,  it 
is  useless  to  deny,  exists  against  the  honor 
and  morality  of  the  profession,  arises 
mainly  from  the  supposed  conflict  be- 
tween the  rules  of  the  profession  and  the 
first  principles  of  ethics.  It  is  said,  and 
it  is  believed,  that  statements  and  con- 
duct, which  honor  and  morals  would 
condemn,  are  sanctioned  by  the  principles 
of  our  profession.  That  men  in  all  times 
belonging  to  our  profession  have  done 
things  as  advocates,  which  they  would 
disdain  as  men,  I  sorrowfully  yet  freely 
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admit.  But  this  is  to  say  notbiofi;  a^j^ainst 
the  profession  itself.  Some  clergymen 
preach  things  they  entirely  disfaSlieve, 
some  soldiers  and  sailors  violate  the  laws 
of  war  and  of  honesty,  some  traders  cheat, 
some  professional  witnesses  fence  with 
scientific  truth,  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
the  impartial  guardians.  This  only  shows 
that  in  all  professions,  however  noble, 
however  sacred,  men  are  to  be  found  whose 
conduct  is  not  guided  by  the  moral  code, 
I  will  not  say  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
of  Aristotle  or  Cicero.  More  is  heard  of 
the  shortcomings  of  lawyers,  because  their 
acts  come  home  so  closely  to  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  men's  business  and  bosoms, 
because  they  practise  in  the  light  of  day, 
and  before  the  face  of  men.  1  deny  alto- 
gether that  their  principles  are  dinerent 
from  those  which  guide  men  of  honor  in 
any  other  calling.  We  practise  in  courts 
of  law,  we  contend  for  legal  results,  to  be 
arrived  at  according  to  legal  rules.  In 
criminal  courts  men  are  punished  not  for 
sins,  but  for  crimes ;  some  sins,  amongst 
the  worst  men  can  commit,  are  unpun- 
ished and  unpunishable  by  human  tribu- 
nals. Crimes  even  are  not  punishable  till 
they  are  proved,  and  they  can  be  proved 
only  according  to  rules  of  evidence  which 
are  rules  of  law.  Mutatis  mutandis^  all 
this  is  true  of  civil  issues  tried  in  civil 
courts.  Now,  these  are  the  tritest  plati- 
tudes, and  yet  they  are  habitually  forgot- 
ten or  disregarded  in  the  discussions 
which  arise  about  the  morality  and  honor 
of  lawyers.  Grant,  what  no  believing 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  can  deny, 
that  advocacy  is  a  lawful  calling,  grant  that 
what  a  man  may  honorably  say  and  do  for 
himself  an  advocate  may  say  and  do  for 
him,  not  more  not  less,  and  I  ask  for  no 
further  concession,  and  I  desire  to  be 
judged  by  no  other  rule.  A  man  in  a 
court  of  law  may  rightly  and  honorably 
contend  that  by  law  an  estate  belongs  to 
him,  a  debt  is  due  to  him,  damages 
should  be  paid  to  him,  a  crime  has  not 
been  committed  by  him.  By  legal  means 
he  contends  for  legal  right,  by  the  same 
means  he  repels  legal  wrong ;  and  what  he 
may  do  or  may  not  do  for  himself  an  ad- 
vocate may  do  or  may  not  do  for  him.  A 
man  may  not  lie  for  himself,  neither  may 
his  advocate  for  him  ;  a  man  may  not  de- 
liberately deceive,  or  accuse  a  man  of  a 
crime  of  which  he  knows  him  to  be  inno- 
cent, or  devise,  or  without  careful  inquiry 
and  reasonable  belief  disseminate,  a  slan- 
der, and  neither  may  his  advocate. 

Now,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  English  system  greatly  increases  the 


temptation  to  do  these  things  by  dividing 
the  responsibility  for  them.  A  man 
makes  a  deadly  attack  upon  the  character 
of  another,  which  turns  out  to  be  un- 
founded. He  says  he  followed  his  instruc- 
tions. Granted  that  he  did;  if  he  took 
reasonable  care  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  and  the  character  of  the 
witnesses,  he  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
than  any  man  who  repeats  something  to 
the  discredit  of  another  which  he  has 
heard  upon  authority,  which  he  knows,  or 
has  satisfied  himself,  to  be  unimpeachable. 
But  if  he  makes  no  inquiry,  the  mere 
statement  in  the  brief  is  absolutely  no  ex- 
cuse whatever,  and  he  deserves  the  scorn- 
ful condemnation  of  all  honorable  men. 
There  ought  to  be,  there  can  be,  no  doubt 
about  this.  If  it  were  otherwise  our  pro- 
fession would  not  be  the  profession  of  a 
gentleman,  and  would  deserve  all  the  hard 
things  its  enemies  ignorantly  say  of  it. 
Think  for  a  moment.  What  a  counsel 
says  in  court,  if  at  all  relevant  to  the  in- 
quiry (some  authorities  carr\'  it  even  fur- 
ther), is  absolutely  privileged;  so  that  the 
subject  of  a  slander  so  made  is  entirely 
without  redress.  If  what  I  say  is  not 
sound,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the 
rules  of  our  profession,  an  unscrupulous 
attorney,  making  no  inquiry,  may  instruct 
a  counsel  to  utter  an  atrocious  slander; 
the  counsel  so  instructed  may,  without 
inquiry,  utter  and  enforce  it ;  and  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  however  foul  the  slander,  and 
however  absolute  his  innocence,  may  stand 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  Thackeray  says 
of  Addison,  **  stainless  but  for  that,  but 
bleeding  from  that  black  wound"  —  a 
wound  which  cannot  be  healed,  because 
he  can  neither  force  the  roan  who  stabbed 
him  to  withdraw  the  weapon,  nor  yet  to 
meet  the  man  whom  he  has  stabbed  in  fair 
and  equal  fight.  A  man,  indeed,  not  dead 
to  honor  and  good  feeling,  will  withdraw 
an  accusation  the  moment  he  discovers  he 
has  made  it  on  evidence  which  he  cannot 
trust,  and  withdraw  it  as  openly  as  he 
made  it,  tendering  such  amends  as  hearty 
regret  can  frame  for  having  been  misled 
into  it. 

This  was  the  common  practice  when  I 
was  young;  I  do  not  doubt  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  now ;  but  I  have  read  argu- 
ments to  show  that  an  advocate  may 
indeed  thus  act  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  that 
there  is  no  rule  of  his  profession  binding 
him  to  do  so.  I  cannot  myself  conceive 
a  worse  enemy  to  the  profession  than  he 
who  maintains  this ;  I  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  likely  to  lead,  and  which 
would  more  justly  and  surely  lead,  to  the 
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imposition  of  some  legal  curb  on  that  free 
speaking  of  the  advocate,  which,  when 
restrained  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  honor 
and  morality,  is  almost  the  most  precious 
right  which  a  free  people  can  possess.  It 
is  obvious  that,  outside  the  court,  an  ad- 
vocate (unless  he  is  forced  to  speak  by 
assaults  on  his  conduct)  had  far  better  be 
silent  as  to  personal  attacks  which  he  has 
made  in  it.  Excuses  which  may  be  made 
for  the  language  of  an  advocate  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  have  no  force  what- 
ever as  to  what  he  may  say  when  he  is  not 
performing  it.  Then  he  is  like  any  other 
man,  subject  to  the  same  rules,  liable  to 
the  same  condemnation  if  he  breaks  them. 
It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  out  of  court  to 
deal  in  defamation;  the  public  and  soci- 
ety justly  look  on  him  then  just  as  they 
look  on  any  other  gentleman,  and  if  he  is 
found  to  bear  false  witness  against  his 
neighbor,  upon  instructions  which  he  has 
not  verified,  and  which  may  possibly  have 
misled  him,  he  must  not  only  submit  to  the 
disapprobation  of  all  honorable  men,  but 
to  the  still  heavier  reproach  that  he  has 
done  something  to  let  down  the  character 
of  a  great  profession  and  to  justify  the 
slanders  uttered  against  it  by  its  enemies. 
I  do  not,  as  I  have  said,  so  understand 
the  rules  of  our  profession.  I  have  lived 
amongst  those  who  did  not  so  understand 
them.  Within  my  own  experience  Cress- 
well,  Thesiger,  Crowder,  Cockburn,  Bo- 
vill,  Karslake,  Collier,  Holker,  Honyman 
(I  will  not  speak  of  living  men,  and  I 
speak  only  of  instances  I  have  known  ;  I 
doubt  not  there  are  hundreds  of  others), 
these  men  have  withdrawn  from  cases 
sooner  than  persist  in  attacks  which  they 
found  to  be  groundless  made  upon  instruc- 
tions which  they  discovered  had  deceived 
them ;  in  some  cases  had  been  intended 
to  do  so.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  once 
said  that  a  man  who  behaved  otherwise 
deserved  to  be  branded  as  a  criminal  con- 
spirator, and  on  an  occasion  which  has 
become  historical  he  qualified  the  perhaps 
too  loose  generality  of  a  dictum  of  Lord 
Brougham,  by  saying  that  an  English  ad- 
vocate should  maintain  his  client's  cause 
^^ per  fas  but  not  per  nefas;  with  the 
sword  of  the  soldier,  not  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin.*'  These  are  the  rules  which  I 
believe  guide  the  conduct  of  all  honorable 
men  in  our  profession  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest ;  these  are  the  principles  which 
no  man  who  respects  himself  will  ever 
violate  in  practice ;  and  by  which,  if  his 
practice  were  questioned,  he  would  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  have  it  judged. 
These  principles  are  plain  and  simple,  and 


ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  follow.  Our 
profession  does  not  stand  outside  Chris- 
tian ethics  ;  and  the  rule,  rightly  and  sen- 
sibly interpreted,  that  we  should  do  to 
other  men  what  we  should  wish  in  like 
case  other  men  should  do  to  us,  is  as  good 
for  us  as  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  1  am 
very  sure  that  no  man  of  character  will 
question  this,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  if 
ever,  in  time  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
any  such  man  is  supposed  to  have  acted 
otherwise,  it  can  and  will  be  only  because 
the  facts  relating  to  his  conduct  are  inaccu- 
rately stated,  have  been  imperfectly  appre- 
hended, or  are  altogether  misunderstood. 
But  as  we  value  our  honor  and  love  our 
profession  let  there  be  no  paltering  with 
these  principles,  and  no  hesitation  in  con- 
demning any  departure  from  them. 

There  is  one  step  further  still,  which 
I  will  illustrate,  withholding  names,  by 
an  instance  which  I  heard  myself.  In 
a  divorce  bill,  before  the  creation  of 
the  Divorce  Court,  and  heard,  therefore, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  was  clear 
evidence  that  a  woman  resembling  the 
incriminated  wife  had  been  seen  in  a 
compromising  position  with  a  young  groom 
in  the  stableyard  of  a  nobleman's  castle. 
The  attorney  knew  that  the  wife  herself 
was  the  woman,  and  he  suggested  this  to 
the  counsel,  but  said  that  there  was  a  maid, 
whom  I  will  call  Rose,  upon  whom  suspi- 
cion might  plausibly  be  thrown.  Suspi- 
cion, happily  unsuccessfully,  was  thrown 
upon  Rose  by  the. counsel,  who  actually 
told  the  story  himself;  and  when  some- 
what roundly  taken  to  task  for  it,  calmly 
observed  **that  he  had  followed  his  in- 
structions, but  that  he  always  felt  that  it 
was  rather  hard  upon  Rose."  I  thought 
then,  and  think  now,  that  this  conduct  was 
infamous,  and  that,  in  his  case  at  least,  it 
was  true  that  a  man  in  a  wig  and  gown 
had  done  that  which  if  he  had  done  with- 
out those  appendages,  most  honorable  men 
would  have  said  with  Henrv  the  Fifth  :  — 

« 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man*s  company ; 

or,  with  Horace  :  — 

Vetabo  sub  .  .  .  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum, 
Solvat  phaselon. 

(I  would  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  or  go  to  sea  with  him  in  the 
same  boat.) 

Now,  whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
counsel,  it  is  plainly  inconceivable  that  if 
he  had  been  attorney  as  well  as  advocate, 
and  had  himself  heard  the  confession  of 
his  client,  he  would  have  descended  to 
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sucb  almost  incredible  baseness  as  to  put 
upon  another  what  he  knew  from  his  client 
she  bad  done  herself.  Let  me  say  that 
this  was  an  exception,  and  that  I  have 
lived  my  life  amongst  men  as  incapable  of 
it  as  Bayard,  and  who  would  have  con- 
demned it  as  sternly  as  St.  Paul.  While, 
therefore,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  many 
advantages  of  the  present  system,  the 
comfort  of  which  to  the  advocate  I  en- 
joyed for  six-and-twenty  years,  I  cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  the  many  countervailing 
benefits  to  be  found  in  the  American  prac- 
tice if  and  when  it  is  ever  introduced  into 
the  English  courts. 

"  Here,  then,  my  words  have  end."  Too 
long  and  yet  desultory  and  superficial. 
Forgive  their  imperfections,  accept  them 
as  a  poor  token  of  good-will  from  an  old 
judge  to  vouthful  students,  from  one  at 
the  end  ot  his  career  to  you  who  are  at  the 
beginning  of  yours,  from  memory  to  hope, 
from  winter  to  the  spring  which  will  surely 
and  very  soon  replace  it,  from  one  who 
has  had  much  more  success  than  he  de- 
serves, and  who  wishes  you  to  succeed  at 
least  as  well  and  to  deserve  it  better. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY. 

WILLIAM  LITHGOW. 

William  Lithgow  was,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1609,  a  young  Scot  of  six-and- 
twenty  ;  the  possessor  of  a  wiry  frame,  a 
slender  patrimony,  and  a  burning  eager- 
ness to  see  the  world.  It  came  into  his 
head  to  make  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  about 
the  globe.  At  a  period  when  no  traveller 
ever  thought  of  crossing  Hampstead 
Heath  without  his  pistols,  it  was  certain 
that  a  pilgrim  journeying  among  the  dens 
of  Cretan  bandits,  or  steering  with  a  cara- 
van across  the  deserts  to  Jerusalem,  would 
not  fail  to  meet  adventures.  Nor  was 
Lithgow  at  all  the  man  to  pass  in  peace 
through  lands  of  infidels  and  Papists.  He 
was  a  burning  Protestant,  with  his  creed 
at  his  tongue's  end,  and  ready  —  to  his 
credit  be  it  said  —  to  be  its  martyr.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  a  man  of  generous  heart 
and  daring  courage,  but  with  a  head  as 
rash  as  Harry  Hotspur's. 

He  took  nis  life  into  his  hand,  and 
started.  He  got  as  far  as  Rome  without 
disaster ;  but  there  he  began  the  series  of 
his  perils  by  coming  very  near  to  being 
burnt  alive.  The  brazen  image  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  great  cathedral  moved  him  to 
proclaim  his  indignation  at  what  he  called 


idolatry.  The  Inquisition  sent  to  seize 
him,  and  would  assuredly  have  doomed 
him  to  the  stake  and  faggot,  but  for  a 
brother  Scot  named  Robert  Moggat  This 
man,  a  servant  in  the  palace  of  the  aged 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  smuggled  Lithgow  to  a 
garret  in  the  palace  roof,  and  there  for 
three  days  kept  him  hidden,  while  the  hue 
and  cry  went  up  and  down  the  streets.  On 
the  fourth  night,  at  midnight,  the  two  stole 
out  together  to  the  city  walls,  where  Lith- 
gow, with  the  help  of  his  companion, 
dropped  in  safety  to  the  ground,  and 
escaped  into  the  darkness,  laughing  at  his 
bafHed  foes. 

Alas !  though  he  little  dreamt  it,  there 
was  a  day  to  come,  though  yet  far  distant, 
when  the  Holy  OfBce  was  to  turn  the  laugh 
terrifically  against  him. 

He  made  his  way  to  Venice,  stepped 
aboard  a  ship  for  Corfu,  and  thence  set 
sail  for  Zante.  Off  Cape  St.  Maura  a  sail 
was  spied ;  it  was  a  pirate  Turk  in  hot 
pursuit.  The  captain  put  it  to  the  vote 
among  the  passengers  whether  he  should 
fight  the  ship  or  strike  his  colors.  Every 
voice  but  Lithgow's  was  for  pulling  down 
the  flag  and  buying  off  the  Turk  with  ran- 
soms. But  Lithgow  had  no  money  for  the 
purpose,  and  nothing  was  before  him  but 
the  prospect  that  the  Turk  would  sell  him 
as  a  slave.  He  therefore  gave  his  vote  for 
fiehting ;  he  called  upon  the  company  to 
phick  up  spirit,  to  quit  themselves  like 
men,  **and  the  Lord  would  deliver  them 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  infidels."  Cap- 
tain, crew,  and  passengers  took  fire  to- 
gether at  his  words  ;  they  rushed  upon  the 
pikes  and  muskets,  loaded  their  two  can- 
non to  the  muzzle,  and  received  the  pirate 
with  such  fury  that  he  durst  not  try  to 
board.  When,  however,  darkness  parted 
them  from  their  assailants,  their  plight 
was  evil ;  seven  men  were  killed,  a  dozen 
more  were  wounded,  Lithgow  had  a  bullet 
in  his  arm,  the  ship  was  leaking  through 
the  shot-holes,  and  a  tempest  was  begin- 
ning to  howl  fiercely.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  escaped  from  slavery  only  to  be 
drowned  by  shipwreck.  But,  by  great 
good  luck,  the  tempest  drove  them  safely 
into  Largastolo  Bay. 

At  Zante  a  Greek  surgeon  took  the  bul- 
let from  his  arm,  and  he  resumed  his  wan- 
derings. But  he  was  soon  in  new  disaster. 
As  be  was  walking  through  a  solitary  re- 
gion on  the  way  to  Canea  in  Crete,  four 
bandits,  armed  with  cudgels,  sprang  upon 
him  from  a  thicket.  In  spite  of  JuvenaPs 
authority,  the  empty  pilgrim  does  not  al- 
ways sing  before  the  thief.  It  was  not  till 
after  they  had  stripped  and  cudgelled  him 
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that  the  rogues  discovered  that  his  whole 
possessions  consisted  of  two  groats.  With 
the  good-nature  of  contempt  they  let  him 
go;  and,  penniless  and  smarting,  he 
dragged  his  way  for  thirty-seven  miles  to 
the  next  village.  There  he  endeavored, 
by  the  help  of  signs  (for  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  language),  to  beg  a  supper  and  a 
lodging  otthe  natives.  But  among  the 
simple  villagers  of  Pichehorno,a  stranger 
was  a  sheep  among  the  wolves.  They 
were  preparing,  without  more  ado,  to  plant 
a  dagger  in  his  heart,  when  a  woman,  more 
friendly  than  the  rest,  informed  him  of 
their  purpose  by  a  signal.  He  took  to 
flight,  and  racing  for  his  life  into  the  dark- 
ness, gained  the  shore,  and  plunged  into 
a  cave  among  the  rocks.  There,  fam- 
ished, aching,  and  in  peril  of  his  life,  he 
lay  concealed  till  daybreak. 

In  the  grey  of  morning  he  crept  out, 
and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Canea. 
Again  adventures  were  before  him.  While 
he  was  in  the  town,  six  convict-galleys  put 
into  the  bay  from  Venice.  One  of  the 
prisoners  got  leave  to  come  on  shore,  at- 
tended for  precaution  by  a  keeper,  and 
shackled  with  a  heavy  ankle-ring.  Lith- 
gow,  who  was  as  curious  as  a  monkey, 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  culprit, 
and  soon  learnt  his  story.  He  was  one 
of  four  young  Frenchmen  who  had  been 
present  at  a  duel  between  a  friend  of  theirs 
and  a  Venetian  signor  for  the  love  of  some 
fair  lady.  The  signor  fell;  the  guards 
came  down  upon  the  duellists,  who  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  French  ambassador's. 
Except  himself,  they  all  escaped;  he 
stumbled  in  the  street,  was  seized,  was 
dragged  before  the  Signory,  and  was  con- 
demned to  pull  a  galley-oar  for  life. 

The  Frenchman  chanced  to  be  a  Prot- 
estant. Lithgow's  soul  took  fire  with 
sympathy.  He  began  to  scheme  to  set 
the  prisoner  free.  He  borrowed  from  his 
laundress,  who  was  an  old  Greek  woman, 
a  gown  and  a  black  veil.  Then  he  treated 
the  keeper  to  strong  drink  until  he  rolled 
upon  the  ground,  struck  off  the  captive's 
irons,  dressed  him  in  the  gown  and  veil, 
and  sent  him  with  the  old  Greek  woman 
past  the  sentries  at  the  gate.  Lithgow, 
with  the  prisoner's  garments,  met  them  in 
an  olive-grove  outside  the  city ;  and  thence 
the  Frenchman  fled  to  a  Greek  monastery 
across  the  mountains,  which  was  appointed 
as  a  place  of  sanctuary  for  all  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  where  a  man-of-war  from 
Malta  touched  at  intervals  to  take  away 
the  refugees. 

The  Frenchman  was  secure ;  but  not  so 
his  deliverer.   As  Lithgow  was  re-entering 
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the  city,  he  met  two  English  soldiers  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  were  rushing  out  to 
warn  him.  The  captain  of  the  galleys, 
with  a  band  of  soldiers,  was  seeking  for 
him  up  and  down  the  streets.  The  danger 
was  extreme ;  but  by  good  fortune  it  so 
happened  that  the  smallest  of  the  city 
gates  was  guarded  by  three  other  English 
soldiers.  These  five  men,  who  presently 
were  joined  by  eight  French  soldiers, 
formed  a  little  troop,  and  with  Lithgow  in 
their  midst  marched  up  the  streets  towards 
the  monastery  of  San  Salvalor.  The  gal- 
ley-soldiers, who  were  on  the  watch,  rushed 
furiously  upon  the  party;  but  too  late. 
While  the  swords  were  flashing  in  the 
hurly-burly  Lithgow  slipped  into  the  mon- 
astery, and  was  secure. 

Here  he  stayed  until  the  galleys  sailed. 
He  shared  the  lodging  of  four  monks  as 
jolly  as  Friar  Tuck.  Wine  was  flowing 
all  day  long;  and  every  evening  after  sup- 
per Lithgow  was  compelled  to  dance  with 
one  or  other  of  his  boon  companions,  while 
all  four  drank  until  they  dropped  upon 
the  floor,  and  snored  till  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  five-and-twenty  days  that  he  re- 
mained there,  Lithgow  never  once  saw 
these  gay  brothers  sober. 

The  galleys  sailing,  he  was  able  also  to 
make  merry  with  his  English  friends. 
While  in  their  company  he  one  day  made 
acquaintance  with  another  Englishman, 
named  Wolson,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Tunis.  This  man  was  a  strange  character, 
and  was  bound  by  a  strange  vow.  His 
elder  brother,  a  ship's  captain,  had  been 
murdered  at  Burnt  Isle,  in  Scotland. 
Wolson,  in  reprisal,  had  sworn  to  have 
the  blood  of  the  next  Scotchman  he  should 
meef ;  and  this  happened  to  be  Lithgow. 

Wolson  resolved  to  lie  in  wait  for  him 
that  very  night ;  but  luckily,  in  screwing 
up  his  courage  for  the  act,  he  drank  too 
much,  and  olabbed  his  secret.  John 
Smith,  who  heard  him,  ran  in  search  of 
Lithgow,  whom  he  found  just  sitting  down 
to  supper  at  a  tavern.  The  host,  together 
with  four  soldiers  who  were  drinking  there, 
resolved  to  see  him  home.  The  assassin, 
a  true  Bobadil,  espied  the  party,  and  his 
heart  forsook  him.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  take  his  victim  by  surprise,  he  slunk 
away  to  bide  a  better  time. 

Before  he  found  his  chance,  however, 
Lithgow  had  set  sail  from  Crete,  to  cruise 
among  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  on 
board  a  vessel  which  was  little  better  than 
a  fishing-smack,  and  carried  only  eighteen 
souls.  At  Eolida  a  storm  swept  off  the 
mast  and  sails,  and  drove  the  boat  upon 
the  rocks.    Seven  of  the  crew,  insane  with 
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terror,  leaped  into  the  boiling  surf,  and 
were  never  seen  again ;  the  others  with 
great  labor  worked  the  boat  into  a  cavern, 
the  back  of  which  sloped  upwards  frona 
the  sea.  Lithgow  was  the  last  to  disem- 
bark ;  for  the  sailors  swore  to  put  a  bullet 
through  his  skull  if  he  should  dare  to  step 
before  them.  Scarcely  had  he  landed 
when  the  boat  went  down. 

The  cave  was  cut  off  by  the  waters,  and 
the  wrecked  men  had  no  food.  Three 
days  passed,  and  the  spectres  in  the  cavern 
were  beginning  to  regard  each  other  with 
the  eyes  of  wolves,  when  a  fishing-boat 
came  by,  and  heard  their  hail.  A  little 
later,  and  Lithgow,  who  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  already  from  the  stake,  the  pirates, 
the  banditti,  the  galleys,  the  assassin,  and 
the  shipwreck,  would  probably  have  fur- 
nished forth  a  meal  for  his  companions. 

He  made  his  way  at  leisure  across 
Turkey,  and  joined  a  caravan  of  pilgrims 
bound  through  Syria  to  Jerusalem.  His 
dress  was  now  a  Turk's,  with  turban,  robe, 
and  staff;  and  while  all  the  others  rode 
on  camels,  horses,  or  asses,  he  walked  on 
foot,  according  to  his  constant  custom, 
beside  his  baggage-mule. 

^The  caravan  had  hired  a  guide  named 
Joab,  who  called  himself  a  Christian,  but 
who  proved  to  be  a  traitor.    This  rascal 

Clanned  to  lead  the  caravan  into  an  am- 
ush  of  three  hundred  murderous  Arabs 
of  Mount  Carmel,  with  whom  he  was  in 
league,  who  were  to  butcher  every  man 
among  them,  and  to  gorge  themselves 
with  plunder.  The  plot  was  excellent ;  it 
seemed  certain  of  success ;  but  fortunately 
Joab  feared  to  reach  the  place  of  ambush 
before  the  time  appointed,  and  by  linger- 
ing up  and  down  through  rugged  spots 
and  pools  of  water,  he  awoke  suspicion. 
A  Turkish  soldier  of  the  party  then  re- 
membered having  seen  him  send  a  Moor 
from  Nazareth  on  some  mysterious  errand. 
At  this,  the  guide  was  seized,  was  lashed 
upon  a  horse,  and,  under  threats  of  death, 
confessed  his  treachery. 

And  now  all  was  panic ;  every  face  was 
white  with  terror;  for  while  to  trust  the 
guide  was  madness,  night  was  falling,  the 
ambush  was  in  waiting,  and  they  might 
walk  into  the  trap.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  Lithgow  noticed  that  the  polar 
star  hung  low,  and  judged  that  they  had 
been  conducted  too  far  south.  He  cried 
out  to  the  caravan  to  turn  north-west,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  snare.  But  not 
a  soul  except  himself  could  read  the  mys- 
tery of  the  star,  and  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  place  of  guide.  And  thus  there 
came  to  pass  a  spectacle  strange  even  to 


grotesqueness  —  the  spectacle  of  thirteen 
hundred  terror-stricken  Turkish  and  Ar- 
menian pilgrims  following  a  Scotchman  all 
night  long  across  a  moon-lit  desert  in  the 
heart  of  Syria. 

When  day  broke,  the  caravan  was  half  a 
mile  from  Tyre  ;  the  ambush  was  escaped. 
Another  guide  was  taken,  the  journey  was 
resumed,  and  in  due  course  Lithgow 
found  himself  before  Jerusalem. 

There  was,  within  the  city,  a  monastery 
of  Cordeliers,  whose  duty  was  to  welcome 
Christian  pilgrims.  The  prior  came  out 
to  ask  if  any  such  were  in  the  caravan. 
The  only  one  was  Lithgow.  A  pilgrim 
from  so  far  a  country  was  held  a  kind  of 
saint ;  and  the  prior,  with  twelve  monks, 
walked  before  him  through  the  streets, 
each  carrying  a  huge  wax  candle,  and 
chanting  a  Te  Deum,  Within  the  mon- 
astery, the  abbot  washed  his  feet  and  the 
monks  knelt  down  to  kiss  them.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  ceremony  Lithgow  hap- 
pened to  observe  that  he  was  not  a  Catho- 
lic. In  an  instant  the  monks' faces  grew 
a  yard  in  length.  They  had  lavished  all 
this  glory  on  a  heretic  ! 

Lithgow,   however,  could  not  well    be 
ousted  ;  he  remained  —  a  saint  descended 
to  a  guest.     One  day  a  party  from  the 
convent  under  the  abbot  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  set  out  to  view  the  Jordan.     Be- 
fore the  pilgrims  turned,  they  stripped  to 
bathe,  and  Lithgow,  before  dressing,  took 
a  whim  to  climb  a  tree  upon  the  margin 
and  to  cut  a  hunting-rod,  which  he  de- 
signed to  take  to  England  as  a  present  to 
King  James.    As  he  sat  concealed  among 
the   leaves,  trimming  '*a  fair  rod,   three 
yards  long,  wondrous  straight,  full  of  small 
knots,  and  of  a  yellow  color,''  a  strange 
sound   struck  his  ears.     He   peered  out 
through  the  leaves;  his  companions  had 
gone  ofiE  without  him,  and  were  now  wag- 
ing a  fierce  battle  with  a  band  of  Arabs  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  !     He  was  caught 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea ;  for 
while  to  venture  forth  was  deadly  peril,  to 
be  left  behind  was  certain  death.    Lithgow 
tumbled  from  his  tree,  and  rod  in  hand, 
but  without  a  stitch  of  clothing,  darted 
towards  the  place  of  combat.     The  thorns 
and  sharp  grass  gashed  his  feet ;  a  pike- 
man  of  his  own  side  charged  him  as  an 
enemy  ;  but  at  last,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  pilgrims,  who  scarcely  recognized  this 
light-armed  warrior,  he  came  rushing  in 
among  them,  panting  to  aid  the  battle  with 
his  rod.     But  the  fight  was  over,  and  the 
beaten  pilgrims  were  discussing  terms  of 
ransom.     The  abbot,  scandalized  at  his 
appearance,  gave  him  his  own  gown  ;  and 
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Lithgow,  who  had  started  as  a  turbaned 
Turk,  returned  as  a  ^rey  friar. 

From  Jerusalem  he  wandered  up  aud 
down  the  earth  until  he  chanced  to  meet, 
at  Algiers,  a  French  jewel -merchant 
named  Chatteline,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Fez  to  purchase  diamonds.  Lithgow 
jomed  him.  The  pair  reached  Fez  in 
safety,  and  thence  resolved  to  strike 
across  the  desert  to  Arracon.  With  a 
tent,  a  mule,  a  dragoman,  and  two  Moor- 
ish slaves,  the  bold  adventurers  set  out  on 
foot.  Lithgow  was  a  man  who  never 
seemed  to  know  fatigue  ;  but  in  eight  days 
Chatteline  was  so  exhausted  that  his  com- 
panions were  compelled  to  add  him  to  the 
baggage  on  the  mule,  and  to  carry  him  to 
Ahezto,  where  he  fell  into  a  fever  and 
refused  to  stir.  Lithgow,  with  a  guide, 
the  dragoman,  and  one  of  the  two  slaves, 
went  on  without  him.  When  the  guide 
had  led  them  four  days*  march,  he  missed 
the  track,  stole  off  in  terror  in  the  night, 
and  left  them  helpless  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert. 

Nothing  seemed  before  them  but  a  lin- 
gering death.  In  four  days  their  food  was 
gone,  and  for  four  days  more  they  were 
reduced  to  chew  tobacco.  All  night  the 
wolves  and  jackals  were  heard  howling, 
which,  as  soon  as  weakness  forced  them 
to  let  out  their  little  fire  of  sticks,  would 
pick  them  to  the  bone.  On  the  eighth 
day  a  foe  more  terrible  than  wolves  or 
jackals  came  suddenly  upon  them  —  a 
horde  of  naked  savages,  driving  before 
them  a  vast  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
bloody  with  the  slaughter  of  a  neighboring 
tribe. 

The  wanderers  were  dragged  before  the 
savage  prince  —  a  potentate  apparelled,  to 
the  awe  and  admiration  of  his  subjects,  in 
a  veil  of  crimson  satin  and  a  pair  of  yellow 
shoes.  To  him,  Lithgow,  through  the 
dragoman,  related  his  adventures.  The 
efiFect  was  marvellous.  His  dusky  majesty 
was  so  delighted  with  the  story,  that  he 
not  only  spared  the  prisoners*  lives,  but 
granted  them  a  guide  to  Tunis,  and  pre- 
sented Lithgow,  as  a  kind  of  keepsake, 
with  his  own  bow  and  arrows. 

This  memento  inspired  him  with  a  proj- 
ect. The  rod  from  Jordan  was  designed 
for  James  I . ;  he  would  present  the  bow  and 
arrows  to  Prince  Charles. 

But  would  he  get  these  treasures  —  or 
himself — to  England  safely  ?  It  was  his 
plan  to  traverse  Poland.  For  a  time  he 
made  his  way  without  disaster;  but  one 
day,  while  passing,  lonely  and  on  foot, 
through  one  of  the  vast  solitary  forests  of 
Moldavia,  six  robbers  sprang  upon  him 


from  a  thicket,  seized  his  monev,  stripped 
him  naked,  tied  him  to  an  oalc-tree,  and 
left  him  to  the  wolves. 

Nothing  seemed  more  certain  than  that 
the  end  of  his  adventures  was  at  last  at 
hand.  But  Lithgow,  like  the  heroes  of 
romance,  who  come  unscathed  from  perils 
which  to  the  villains  would  be  certain 
death,  seemed  charmed  against  destruc- 
tion. All  that  night  the  voices  of  the  wild 
beasts  filled  the  forest ;  but  not  one  ap- 
proached to  rend  him.  At  break  of  day  a 
band  of  shepherds  found  him.  They  cut 
his  bonds,  wrapped  him  in  an  old  long 
coat,  and  bore  him  to  the  castle  of  their 
lord,  a  certain  Baron  Starholds,  fifteen 
miles  away.  The  baron  was  a  Protestant ; 
he  received  the  pilgrim  with  great  hospi- 
tality, kept  him  for  a  fortnight  in  the  cas- 
tle, gave  him  a  fat  purse,  and  sent  him 
with  a  guide  to  Poland. 

Lithgow  reached  Dantzic ;  fell  so  ill  of 
fever  that  the  sexton  dug  his  grave ;  re- 
covered as  by  miracle;  and  thence  took 
ship  for  Lonaon.  His  curiosities,  which 
the  robbers  had  contemptuously  discarded, 
were  still  in  his  possession  ;  and  Lithgow, 
who  in  that  age  was  himself  a  greater 
curiosity,  was  presented  to  King  James  at 
Greenwich  Gardens,  and  made  to  king  and 
prince  his  offerings  of  the  rod  from  Jordan 
and  the  bow  and  arrows  of  the  savage 
chief. 

He  stayed  some  time  in  London,  where 
he  wrote  and  printed  an  account  of  his 
adventures.  But  Ulysses  was  not  worse 
adapted  for  a  settled  life.  Ere  long  the 
ache  for  roving  became  irresistible,  and 
he  determined  to  set  forth  on  pilgrimage 
once  more.  He  had  better,  had  he  known 
it,  have  cut  off  his  right  foot;  for  now 
there  lay  before  him  an  adventure  to 
which  all  his  previous  perils  were  as 
nursery  games  —  an  adventure  strange 
and  terrible  as  ever  mortal  man  escaped 
alive  to  tell  of. 

King  James  supplied  him  with  safe- 
conducts  and  with  letters  to  the  courts  of 
foreign  sovereigns.  He  wandered  for  a 
time  in  Ireland;  then  he  crossed  the 
Straits,  and  made  his  way  into  the  south 
of  Spain.  On  reaching  Malaga  he  struck 
a  bargain  with  the  skipper  of  a  French 
ship  bound  next  day  for  Alexandria.  But 
he  was  fated  never  to  set  sail. 

That  night  the  town  was  thrown  into  a 
tumult ;  a  cloud  of  strange  ships,  vague  as 
phantoms  in  the  darkness,  were  seen  to 
sail  into  the  harbor  and  cast  anchor.  A 
rumor  ran  abroad  like  wildfire  that  the 
ships  were  Turkish  pirates ;  and  forthwith 
the  town  went  wild  with  terror.    Women 
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and  children  fled  into  the  fortress ;  the 
castle  bells  rang  backwards ;  the  drums 
thundered  an  alarm.  But  when  day  broke, 
the  English  colors  were  seen  flying  at  the 
top-masts;  it  was  a  squadron  which  had 
been  despatched  against  the  corsairs  of 
Algiers. 
The   panic  seemingly  subsided.    Lith- 

fow  took  a  boat  and  went  on  board  the 
.ion  to  salute  the  admiral,  Sir  Robert 
Mainsell.  Sir  Robert  invited  him  to  join 
the  fleet,  with  which  were  many  of  his  old 
acquaintances  from  London;  but  time 
pressed,  and  Lithgow's  clothes  and  papers 
were  on  shore.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  sails  spread,  he  stepped  into  a  fishing- 
boat  and  put  to  land. 

But  jealous  eyes  had  been  upon  him. 
As  he  was  passing  up  a  narrow  street  to 
gain  his  lodging,  a  band  of  soldiers  burst 
upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  muf- 
fled him  in  a  black  frieze  mantle,  and  bore 
him  to  the  governor's  house,  where  he  was 
locked  up  in  a  parlor.  He  could  not  guess 
the  charge  against  him  ;  but  he  was  soon 
to  learn.  The  governor,  the  captain  of 
the  guards,  and  the  town  clerk  entered, 
the  latter  armed  with  pen  and  ink  to  take 
down  his  confession.  Lithgow,  of  course, 
had  nothing  to  confess ;  but  the  captain, 
Don  Francesco,  "clapping  him  on  the 
cheek  with  a  Judas  smile,''  bade  him 
acknowledge  that  he  had  just  arrived 
from  Seville.  On  his  denying  this,  the 
governor  burst  into  a  storm  of  curses. 
"Villain!"  he  cried,  "you  are  a  spy. 
You  have  been  a  month  at  Seville,  keep- 
ing a  watch  upon  the  Spanish  navy,  and 
have  just  visited  the  English  fleet  with 
your  intelligence."  Lithgow  offered  to 
call  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  simple  pilgrim ;  but  in  vain.  He 
produced  his  papers  with  King  James's 
seal ;  but  these  the  judges  held  to  be  a 
blind.  It  was  resolved  to  force  him  to 
confession. 

A  sergeant  was  called  in  to  search  him. 
In  his  purse  were  found  eleven  ducats ;  a 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  gold  pieces  were 
sewn  into  the  collar  of  his  doublet.  This 
treasure-trove  the  governor  put  into  his 
pocket.  The  sergeant  and  two  Turkish 
slaves  then  seized  him,  bore  him  to  a  cell 
above  the  governor's  kitchen,  threw  him 
down  upon  his  back,  and  chained  him 
immovably  to  the  stone  floor.  One  of  the 
two  slaves,  whose  name  was  Hazior,  lay 
down  before  the  door  by  way  of  guard; 
and  he  was  left  to  pass  the  first  night  of 
his  misery. 

Next  day  the  governor  came  to  him 
alone.  He  urged  the  prisoner,  as  he  hoped 
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for  pardon,  to  confess  that  he  had  been  a 
spy.  At  his  denial  the  governor  roared 
out  furiously  that  he  should  feel  the  rack. 
He  then  gave  orders  that  the  captive 
should  receive  three  ounces  of  drv  bread 
and  a  pint  of  water  every  seconci  day  — 
fare  just  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  while  his  strength  wasted  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  He  also  ordered  that  the 
window  should  be  walled  up  and  the  grat- 
ing in  the  door  stopped  up  with  mats. 
The  cell  was  turned  into  a  tomb;  and 
here,  in  pitchy  darkness,  gnawed  by  un- 
dying hunger,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
the  rack,  Lithgow  wore  away  seven  weeks 
of  horror,  chained  motionless  on  the  bare 
stones. 

It  was  five  days  before  Christmas  ;  the 
time  was  two  o'clock  at  night;  when  he 
was  awakened  from  his  feverish  slumber 
by  the  sound  of  a  coach  drawn  up  outside 
his  prison.  The  cell  door  opened,  and 
nine  sergeants  entered,  who  bore  him, 
chains  and  all,  into  the  coach.  Two  took 
their  seats  beside  him,  while  the  others 
ran  on  foot ;  and  the  coach,  of  which  the 
driver  was  a  negro,  rolled  swiftly  from  the 
city  westward.  At  the  distance  of  a  league 
it  pulled  up  at  a  lonely  vineyard ;  the  pris- 
oner was  lifted  from  the  coach,  was  carried 
to  a  room  within  the  building  of  the  wine- 
press, and  was  left,  still  chained,  until  the 
morning.  He  could  only  guess  what  was 
before  him.  He  had  been  brought  there 
to  be  tortured. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  three  incjuis- 
itors  came  in ;  the  victim,  for  the  last  time, 
was  exhorted  to  confess  that  he  had  been 
a  spy,  and  of  course  again  denied  it.  He 
was  then  carried  to  another  room.  Against 
the  wall  was  a  thick  frame  of  wood,  shaped 
like  a  triangle,  in  the  sides  of  which  were 
holes,  with  ropes  and  turning-pins ;  this 
was  the  rack.  The  tormentor  stripped 
him,  and  struck  off  his  ankle-rings ;  one 
with  such  violence  as  to  tear  his  heel. 
Then  he  was  lashed  upon  the  rack. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock ;  from  that 
time  till  ten  he  lay  there  "in  a  hell  of 
agony."  As  if  the  torture  of  the  cords, 
which  cut  the  flesh  into  the  sinews,  was 
not  fierce  enough,  at  intervals  his  jaws 
were  forced  apart,  and  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  jar  impelled  into  his  throat,  so  that 
he  was  kept  half  drowning.  When  he 
fainted  in  his  agony,  a  little  wine  was 
given  him,  to  bring  him  round.  At  last, 
when  it  seemed  likely  that  the  victim,  who 
was  weaker  than  a  child  with  famine, 
would  escape  their  hands  by  giving  up  the 
ghost,  he  was  taken  from  the  rack,  his 
gashed  and  broken  limbs  were  loaded  with 
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his  irons,  he  was  driven  back  to  his  old 
dungeon,  and  once  more  bolted  to  the 
stones. 

As  before,  he  was  left  to  starve  on  bread 
and  water ;  but  now,  by  order  of  his  per- 
secutors, baskets  of  vermin  were  emptied 
on  his  mangled  body,  from  whose  mad- 
dening irritation  he  could  do  nothing  to 
relieve  himself;  for,  even  had  he  been 
unchained,  his  arms  were  broken  and  in- 
capable. His  misery  was  such  as  moved 
the  pity  even  of  the  Turkish  slave.  Hazior, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety,  sometimes 
swept  the  vermin  into  heaps  with  oil,  and 
set  them  in  a  blaze.  Occasional! v  he  also 
brought  the  starving  prisoner  a  bunch  of 
raisins  or  a  handful  of  dry  figs  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. It  is  probable  that,  meagre  as  it 
was,  this  addition  to  his  pittance  saved 
his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  governor  had  dis- 
covered that  he  was  no  spy.  Unluckily 
he  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  looking  over 
Lithgow's  papers.  The  latter  had,  when 
at  Loretto,  been  shown  the  cottage  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  is  said  to  have  mirac* 
ulously  flown  from  Palestine,  and  had 
dubbed  the  story  "  a  vain  toy."  To  the 
governor  the  case  was  clear ;  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  permitting  Lithgow  to  be  tortured 
as  a  spy,  had  wrought  a  miracle  against  a 
scofiEer.  Two  days  after  Candlemas  he 
went  to  Lithgow's  cell,  and  told  him  bluntly 
that,  unless  he  wished  to  burn  alive,  he 
must  within  a  week  turn  Papist. 

But  the  governor  knew  nothing  of  his 
man.  Lithgow,  roused  like  a  wounded 
war-horse  who  smells  battle,  instantly 
poured  forth  an  argument  to  prove  that 
the  pope  was  an  impostor.  The  governor 
retired  in  anger.  Next  dav  he  brought 
two  Jesuits  to  assist  him ;  but  in  a  little 
while  he  lost  his  temper,  kicked  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  face  as  he  lay  upon  the  floor, 
and,  but  for  the  two  Jesuits,  would  have 
stabbed  him  with  a  knife.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  week  he  changed  his  tactics. 
Lithgow  was  assured  that,  at  a  single 
word,  he  should  be  taken  from  his  cell  to 
a  luxurious  chamber,  to  be  nursed  and  fed 
on  dainties  —  that  he  should  regain  his 
property,  be  sent  to  England,  and  receive 
a  yearly  pension  of  three  hundred  ducats. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  still  held  out,  he 
should  that  night  be  tortured  in  his  cell ; 
after  which  he  should,  at  Easter,  be  re- 
moved to  Granada,  to  be  burnt  alive  at 
midnight,  and  his  ashes  cast  into  the 
air. 

Up  to  this  moment  Lithgow,  though  a 
victim,  had  not  been  a  martyr  —  his  escape 
bad  not  depended  on  himself.    But  now 


a  syllable  would  set  him  free  —  and  he  dis- 
dained to  speak  it. 

That  night  the  torturer  was  brought 
into  his  cell.  At  first  the  water-torment 
was  applied.  When  he  had  suffered  all 
the  agony  of  drowning,  he  was  strung  up 
to  the  cell  roof  by  his  toes  until  he  faintecL 
Then,  having  been  restored  with  wine,  he 
was  once  more  bolted  to  the  floor.  His 
enemies  had  left  him  just  sufficient 
streneth  to  lift  up  his  weak  voice  and 
sing  defiance  in  a  psalm. 

And  now  nothing  was  before  him  but 
the  martyr's  fire.  It  was  Mid-Lent;  in  a 
fortnight  he  must  mount  the  faggot.  Nor 
is  there  any  kind  of  doubt  that  Lithgow 
would,  at  the  appointed  time,  have  sung 
his  psalm  amidst  the  flames  but  for  the 
strange  and  striking  streak  of  fate  about 
to  be  described. 

One  night  it  happened  that  a  Spanish 
cavalier  from  Granada  was  taking  supper 
with  the  governor,  who,  for  the  amusement 
of  his  guest,  related  Lithgow's  story.  The 
servant  of  the  cavalier,  a  Fleming,  listened 
from  behind  his  master's  chair.  The  tale 
of  terror  chilled  his  blood ;  all  night  it 
robbed  him  of  his  rest.  At  dawn  he  stole 
o£E  to  the  English  consul  and  told  him  all 
he  knew.  The  consul  went  to  work  with 
speed ;  the  case  was  laid  before  the  king 
of  Spain.  On  Easter  Saturday,  at  mid- 
night, the  governor  received  a  mandate 
which  made  him  tear  his  beard.  His  vic- 
tim was  to  be  instantly  set  free. 

The  cell  door  was  thrown  open ;  but  the 
captive  could  as  soon  have  flown  out  of 
his  prison  as  have  walked  out  on  his  feet. 
Hazior  took  him  on  his  shoulders  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  dwelling  of  an  En- 
lish  merchant  near  at  hand,  whence  he 
was  carried  in  a  swinging  blanket  to  a 
British  man-of-war,  the  Vanguard,  which 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Three  days 
later  he  was  bound  for  England. 

Lithgow  was  wavering  between  life  and 
death.  Every  care  that  pity  could  devise 
was  lavished  on  him ;  but  when  the  ship 
reached  Deptford  seven  weeks  later,  he 
had  not  risen  from  his  couch.  The  fame 
of  his  adventure  spread  before  him.  Kine^ 
James  himself  desired  to  see  him;  and 
Lithgow,  borne  upon  a  feather  bed,  was 
carried  to  the  private  gallery  at  Theobalds. 
There  the  king,  together  with  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  flocked  eagerly 
about  his  mattress,  and  broke  into  cries  of 
horror  and  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the 
scarred,  shrunk  body,  and  the  visage  like 
a  corpse's,  which  they  had  seen  a  lew 
months  earlier  so  full  of  life.  The  king 
himself  was  so  much  moved  with  pity  that 
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be  ordered  Lithgow,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  be  conveyed  to  Bath,  and  nursed  back 
into  strengtn. 

In  that  pleasant  city  Lithgow  passed 
six  months.  By  slow  degrees  his  health 
returned  to  him  ;  but  there  were  tokens  of 
the  wild-beasts'  den  which  he  would  carry 
to  his  grave.  The  fiugers  of  oue  hand 
were  drawn  iuto  the  palm  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  siuews  ;  the  crushed  boues  of 
one  arm  remained  ill-set;  and  his  right 
foot  was  lamed  for  life. 

By  the  king's  agency,  the  Spanish  en- 
voy, Don  Drego  Sarmento  de  Gardamore, 
had  undertaken  that  he  should  receive  his 
property  from  Malaga,  together  with  a 
thousand  pounds  as  a  solatium  for  his 
wrongs.  When,  however,  Lithgow  came 
from  Bath  to  London,  the  envoy  seemed 
inclined  to  shuffle  from  the  bond.  Lith- 
gow, never  the  most  patient  of  mankind, 
waited  and  fretted,  and  at  last  went  mad 
with  passion.  In  the  presence-chamber 
of  the  palace  he  flew  at  the  astounded 
don,  and  beat  him  with  his  fists.  The 
lords-in-waiting  pulled  him  off;  but  not 
before  the  don  had  suffered  woefully. 

The  public  sympathy  was  all  with  Lith- 
gow ;  but  the  offence  to  the  decorum  of  a 
court  was  gross,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  kept  for  nine  weeks  in  the  Marshalsea. 
The  punishment  was  light  enough ;  but  he 
had  made  a  deadly  enemy  of  Don  Drego, 
and  of  his  thousand  pounds  he  never  got 
a  shilling. 

This  was  his  last  adventure  and  mis- 
fortune. He  retired  to  Scotland,  and  from 
that  time  forth,  until  his  death  in  1640,  he 
roamed  abroad  no  more.  During  his  life 
he  was,  "by  those  who  knew  his  story,  re- 
garded as  a  hero  and  a  martyr.  Fame  has 
treated  him  unkindly,  and  in  our  days  he 
is  more  than  half  forgotten  ;  but  to  those 
who  know  his  story  he  is  a  hero  and  a 
martyr  still. 
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From  The  Contcmponur  Review. 
BROUGHT  BACK  FROM  ELYSIUM. 

Scene.  —  The  Library  of  a  Piccadilly 
club  for  high  thinking  and  bad  din- 
ners; TimCf  midnight.  Four  emincpit 
novelists  of  the  day  regarding  each 
other  self-consciously*  They  are  (i)  /i 
Realist^  (2)  a  Romancist^  (3)  api  Elsme- 
rian^  (4)  a  Stylist,  The  clock  strikes 
thirteen^  and  they  all  start, 

kEALiST  (staring  at  the  door  and  draw- 
ing  back  from  it),  I  thought  I  heard  — 
something? 


Stylist.  I  —  the — {pauses  to  reflect 
on  the  best  way  of  saying  it  was  ottiy  tAt 
clock). 

(A  step  is  heard  on  the  stair^ 

Elsmerian.  Hark!  It  must  be  him 
and  them.  {Stylist  shudders),  I  knew 
he  would  not  fail  us. 

ROMANCIST  {nervously).  It  may  only  be 
some  member  of  the  club. 

Elsmerian.  The  hall-porter  said  we 
would  be  safe  from  intrusion  in  the  librarv. 

Realist.  I  hear  nothing  now.  {His 
hand  comes  in  contact  with  a  bookcase)* 
How  cold  and  clammy  to  the  touch  these 
books  are.  A  strange  place,  gentlemen, 
for  an  eerie  interview.  {To  Elsfnerian). 
You  really  think  they  will  come?  You 
have  no  religious  doubts  about  the  exist* 
ence  of  Elysian  Fields  ? 

Elsmerian.  I  do  not  believe  in  Ely- 
sium, but  I  believe  in  him. 

Realist.  Still  if 

{The  door  is  shaken  and  the  handle  falls 

off:) 

Romancist.  Ah  !  Even  I  have  never 
imagined  anything  so  weird  as  this.  See, 
the  door  opens ! 

{Enter  an  American  novelist^ 

Omnes.  Only  you ! 

American  {looking  around  him  self 
consciously),  I  had  always  suspected  that 
there  was  a  library,  though  1  have  only 
been  a  member  for  a  few  months.  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely  ? 

Elsmerian  {after  whispering  with  the 
others).  We  are  agreed  that  since  you  have 
found  your  way  here  you  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stay :  on  the  understanding,  of 
course,  that  we  still  disapprove  of  your 
methods  as  profoundly  as  we  despise  each 
other. 

American.  But  what  are  you  doing 
here,  when  you  might  be  asleep  down- 
stairs ? 

Elsmerian  {impressively).  Have  you 
never  wished  to  hold  converse  with  the 
mighty  dead  ? 

American.  I  don*t  know  them. 

Elsmerian.  I  admit  that  the  adjective 
was  ill-chosen,  but  listen :  the  ghosts  of 
Scott  and  some  other  novelists  will  loia 
us  presently.  We  are  to  talk  with  tnera 
about  their  work. 

Realist.  And  ours. 

Elsmerian.  And  ours.  They  are  be- 
ing brought  from  the  Grove  of  Bay-trees 
in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

American.  But  thev  are  antiquated, 
played  out;  and,  besides,  they  will  not 
come. 

Romancist.  You  don*t  understand. 
Stanley  has  gone  for  them. 
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American.  Stanley ! 

El^merian.  It  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
missed.  {Looks  at  his  watch).  They 
should  have  been  here  by  this  time;  but 
on  these  occasions  he  is  sometimes  a  little 
late. 
{Their  mouths   open    as   a  voice  rings 

through  the  club  crying^  "  /  cannot  stop 

to  argue  with  you  ;  P II  find  the  way 

myself:') 

Realist.  It  is  he,  but  he  maybe  alone. 
Perhaps  they  declined  to  accompany  him  ? 

Elsmerian  {with  conviction).  He  would 
bring  them  whether  they  wanted  to  come 
or  not. 

{Enter  Mr,  Stanley  with  five  Ghosts,) 

Mr.  Stanley.  Here  they  are.  I  hope 
the  row  below  did  not  alarm  you.  The 
hall-porter  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  a 
member,  so  I  shot  him.  Waken  me  when 
you  are  readv  to  send  them  back. 

{Sits  clown  and  sleeps  immediately,) 

First  Ghost.  I  am  Walter  Scott. 

Second  Ghost.  I  am  Henry  Fielding. 

Third  Ghost.  My  name  is  Smollett. 

Fourth  Ghost.  Mine  is  Dickens. 

Fifth  Ghost.  They  used  to  call  me 
Thack. 

All  the  Ghosts,  {looking at  the  sleep- 
er). And  we  are  a  little  out  of  breath. 

American  {to  himself).  There  is  too 
much  plot  in  this  for  me. 

Elsmerian  {to  the  visitors).  Quite  so. 
Now  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  stand  in  a 
row  against  that  bookcase.  {They  do  so.) 
Perhaps  you  have  been  wondering  why 
we  troubled  to  send  for  you  ? 

Sir  Walter.  We 

Elsmerian.  You  need  not  answer  me, 
for  it  really  doesn't  matter.  Since  your 
days  a  great  change  has  come  over  fiction 
—  a  kind  of  literature  at  which  you  all 
tried  your  hands  —  and  it  struck  us  that 
you  might  care  to  know  how  we  moderns 
regard  you. 

Realist.  And  ourselves. 

Elsmerian.  And  ourselves.  We  had 
better  begin  with  ourselves,  as  the  night 
is  already  far  advanced.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  fiction  has  become  an 
art. 

Fielding.  I  am  glad  we  came,  though 
the  gentleman  {looking  at  the  sleeper)  was 
perhaps  a  little  peremptory.  You  are  all 
novelists  ? 

ROMANCIST.  No,  I  am  a  romancist, 
this  gentleman  is  a  realist,  that  one  is  a 
stylist,  and        ■ 

Elsmerian.  We  had  better  explain  to 
you  that  the  word  novelist  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  our  circles.  We  have  left  it 
behind  us 


Sir  Walter.  I  was  always  content 
with  story-teller  myself. 

American.  Story-teller!  All  the  sto- 
ries have  been  told. 

Sir  Walter  {wistfully).  How  busy 
you  must  have  been  since  my  day. 

Romancist.  We  have,  indeea,  and  not 
merely  in  writing  stories  —  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nursery.  Now  that  fiction  is 
an  art,  the  work  of  its  followers  consists 
less  in  writing  mere  stories  (to  repeat  a 
word  that  you  will  understand  more  read- 
ily than  we)  than  in  classifying  ourselves 
and  (when  we  have  time  for  it)  classifying 
you. 

Thackeray.  But  the  term  novelist  sat- 
isfied us. 

Elsmerian.  There  is  a  di£Eerence,  I 
hope,  between  then  and  now.  I  cannot 
avoid  speaking  plainly,  though  I  allow 
that  you  are  the  seed  from  which  the  tree 
has  grown.  Mav  I  ask  what  was  your 
first  step  toward  becoming  novelists. 

Smollett  {with  foolish  promptitude). 
We  wrote  a  novel. 

Thackeray  {humbly).  I  am  afraid  I 
began  by  wanting  to  write  a  good  story, 
and  then  wrote  it  to  the  best  ofmy  ability. 
Is  there  any  other  way  ? 

Stylist.  Hut  how  did  you  laboriously 
acquire  your  style? 

Thackeray.  I  thought  little  about 
style.  I  suppose,  such  as  it  was,  it  came 
naturally. 

Stylist.  Pooh  I  Then  there  is  no  art 
in  It. 

Elsmerian.  And  what  was  your  aim  ? 

Thackeray.  Well,  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  I  would  get  something  for  it. 

Elsmerian.  Alas !  to  you  the  world 
was  not  a  sea  of  drowning  souls,  nor  the 
novel  a  stone  to  fling  to  them,  that  they 
might  float  on  it  to  a  quiet  haven.  You 
had  no  aims,  no  methods,  no  religious 
doubts,  and  you  neither  analvzed  your 
characters  nor  classified  yourselves. 

American.  And  you  reflected  so  little 
about  your  art  that  you  wrote  story  after 
story  without  realizing  that  all  the  stories 
had  been  told. 

Sir  Walter.  But  if  all  the  stories  are 
told,  flow  can  you  write  novels  ? 

American.  The  story  in  a  novel  is  of 
as  little  importance  as  the  stone  in  a 
cherry.  I  have  written  three  volumes 
about  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  who  met  on 
a  car. 

Sir  Walter.  Yes,  what  happened  to 
them? 

American.  Nothing  happened.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  story. 

Stylist.  Style  is  everything.    The  true 
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novelist  does  nothing  but  think,  think, 
think  about  his  style,  and  then  write,  write, 
write  about  it.  I  dare  say  I  am  one  of 
the  most  perfect  stylists  living.  Oh,  but 
the  hours,  the  days,  the  years  of  intro- 
spection I  have  spent  in  acquiring  my 
style ! 

Thackeray  {sadly).  If  I  had  only 
thought  more  of  style  I  May  I  ask  how 
many  books  you  have  written  ? 

Stylist.  Only  one  —  and  that  I  have 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  Ah,  sir,  I 
am  such  a  stylist  that  I  dare  not  write 
anything.    Yet  I  meditate  a  work. 

Sir  Walter.  A  story  ? 

Stylist.  No,  an  essay  on  style.  I  shall 
devote  four  years  to  it. 

Sir  Walter.  And  I  wrote  two  novels 
in  four  months ! 

Stylist.  Yes,  that  is  still  remembered 
against  you.  Well,  you  paid  the  penalty, 
for  your  books  are  still  popular. 

Dickens.  But  is  not  popularity  nowa- 
days a  sign  of  merit? 

Stylist.  To  be  popular  is  to  be 
damned. 

Sir  Walter.  I  can  see  from  what  you 
tell  me  that  I  was  onlv  a  child.  I  thought 
little  about  how  novels  should  be  written. 
I  only  tried  to  write  them,  and  as  for 
style,  I  am  afraid  I  merely  used  the  words 
that  came  most  readily.  {Siyiisi  groans,) 
I  had  such  an  interest  in  my  characters 
(American  ^roans\  such  a  love  for  them 
(Realist  groans\  that  they  were  like 
living  beings  to  me.  Action  seemed  to 
come  naturally  to  them,  and  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  run  after  them  with  mv  pen. 

ROMANCIST.  In  the  dark  clays  you  had 
not  a  cheap  press,  nor  scores  of  maga- 
zines and  reviews.  Ah,  we  have  many 
opportunities  that  were  denied  to  you. 

Fielding.  We  printed  our  stories  in 
books. 

ROMANCIST.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
mere  stories.  It  is  not  our  stories  that 
we  spend  much  time  over,  but  the  essays, 
and  discussions,  and  interviews  about  our 
art.  Why,  there  is  not  a  living  man  in 
this  rpom,  except  the  sleeper,  who  has  not 
written  as  many  articles  and  essays  about 
how  novels  should  be  written  as  would 
stock  a  library. 

Smollett.  But  we  thought  that  the 
best  way  of  showing  how  they  should  be 
written  was  to  write  them. 

Realist  (biiingly).  And  as  a  result, 
you  cannot  say  at  this  moment  whether 
you  are  a  realist,  a  romancist,  an  Amer- 
ican analyst,  a  stvlist,  or  an  Elsroerian  ! 
Your  labors  have  been  fruitless. 

Smollett.  What  am  I  ? 


Romancist.  I  refuse  to  include  you 
among  novelists  at  all,  for  your  artistic 
views  (which  we  have  discovered  for  you) 
are  different  from  mine.  You  are  a  real- 
ist.   Therefore  I  blot  you  out. 

Sir  Walter  (anxiously),  I  suppose  I 
am  a  romancist  ? 

Realist.  Yes,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
acknowledge  you.    Your  work  has  to  go. 

American.  It  has  gone.  I  never  read 
it.  Indeed,  I  can^t  stand  any  of  you.  In 
short,  I  am  an  American  analyst. 

Dickens  (dreamily).  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  that  country. 

American.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  one  of  its 
leading  writers  of  fiction  without  a  story 
—  along  with  Silas  K.  Weekes,  Thomas 
John  Hillocks,  William  P.  Crinkle,  and 
manv  others  whose  fame  must  have 
reacned  the  Grove  of  Bay-trees.  We 
write  even  more  essays  about  ourselves 
than  they  do  in  this  old  country. 

Elsmerian.  Nevertheless,  romanti- 
cism, realism,  and  analysis  are  mere 
words,  as  empty  as  a  drum.  Religious 
doubt  is  the  onl^  subject  for  the  novelist 
nowadays ;  and  if  he  is  such  a  poor  crea- 
ture as  to  have  no  religious  doubts,  he 
should  leave  fiction  alone. 

Stylist.  Style  is  everything.  I  can 
scarcely  sleep  at  nights  for  thinking  of  my 
style. 

Fielding.  This,  of  course,  is  very  in- 
teresting to  us  who  know  so  little,  yet, 
except  that  it  enables  you  to  label  your- 
selves, it  does  not  seem  to  tell  you  much. 
After  all,  does  it  make  a  man  a  better  nov- 
elist to  know  that  other  novelists  pursue 
the  wrong  methods  ?  You  seem  to  despise 
each  other  cordially,  while  Smollett  and 
I,  for  instance,  can  enjoy  Sir  Walter.  We 
are  content  to  judge  him  by  results,  and  to 
consider  him  a  great  novelist  because  he 
wrote  great  novels. 

Elsmerian.  You  will  never  be  able  to 
reach  our  standpoint  if  you  cannot  put  the 
mere  novels  themselves  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  novelist  should  be  considered 
quite  apart  from  his  stories. 

Realist.  It  is  nothing  to  me  that  I  am 
a  novelist,  but  I  am  proud  of  being  a  real- 
ist.   That  is  the  great  thing. 

Romancist.  Consider,  Mr.  Smollett,  if 
you  had  thought  and  written  about  your- 
self as  much  as  I  have  done  about  myself 
you  might  never  have  produced  one  of 
the  works  by  which  you  are  now  known. 
That  would  be  something  to  be  proud  of. 
You  might  have  written  romances,  like 
mine  and  Sir  Walter's. 

Elsmerian.  Or  have  had  religious 
doubts. 
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Stylist.  Or  have  become  a  stylist,  and 
written  nothing  at  all. 

Realist.  And  you,  Sir  Walter,  might 
have  become  one  of  us. 

Thackeray.  But  why  should  we  not 
have  written  simply  in  the  manner  that 
suited  us  best  ?  If  the  result  is  good,  who 
cares  for  the  label  ? 

Romancist  {eyinjz  Sir  Walter  severely). 
No  one  has  any  right  to  be  a  romancist 
unconsciously.  Romance  should  be  writ- 
ten  with  an  efiEort  — as  I  write  it.  I  ques- 
tion, sir,  if  you  ever  defined  romance  ? 

Sir  Walter  {weaklyy  I  had  a  general 
idea  of  it,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  my 
books  might  be  allowed  to  speak  for  me. 

Romancist.  We  have  got  beyond  that 
stage.  Romance  (that  is  to  say,  fiction) 
has  been  defined  by  one  of  its  followers  as 
**not  nature,  it  is  not  character,  it  is  not 
imagined  history;  it  is  fallacy,  poetic  fal- 
lacy ;  a  lie,  if  you  like,  a  beautiful  lie,  a 
lie  that  is  at  once  false  and  true  —  false  to 
fact,  true  to  faith." 

{The  Ghosts  look  at  each  other  apfrehen- 

stvefy). 

Sir  Walter.  Would  you  mind  repeat- 
ing that?  (Romancist  repeats  it).  And 
are  my  novels  aU  that?  To  think  of  their 
being  that,  and  I  never  knew !  I  give  you 
my  word,  sir,  that  when  I  wrote  "Ivan- 
hoe,"  for  example,  I  merely  wanted  to  — 
10  tell  a  story. 

Realist.  Still  in  your  treatment  of  the 
Templar,  you  boldly  cast  of{  the  chains  of 
romanticism  and  rise  to  realism. 

Elsmerian.  To  do  you  justice,  the 
Templar  seems  to  have  religious  doubts. 

Stylist.  I  once  wrote  a  little  paper  on 
your  probable  reasons  for  using  the  word 
**  wand  "  in  circumstances  that  would  per- 
haps have  justified  the  use  of  **  reed."  I 
have  not  published  it. 

Sir  Walter.  This  would  be  more 
gratifying  to  me  if  I  thought  that  I  de- 
served it. 

American.  I  remember  reading  "  Ivan- 
hoe  "  before  I  knew  any  better :  but  even 
then  I  thought  it  poor  stuff.  There  is  no 
analysis  in  it  worthy  of  the  name.  Why 
did  Rowena  drop  her  handkerchief?  In- 
stead of  telling  us  that,  you  prance  off 
after  a  band  of  archers.  Do  you  really 
believe  that  intellectual  men  and  women 
are  interested  in  tournaments? 

Sir  Walter.  You  have  grown  so  old 
since  my  day.  Besides,  I  have  admitted 
that  the  Waverley  novels  were  written 
simply  to  entertain  the  public. 

Elsmerian.  No  one,  I  hope,  reads  my 
stones  for  entertainment.  We  have  be- 
come serious  now. 


American.  I  have  thought  at  times 
that  I  could  have  made  something  of 
**  Ivanhoe."  Yes,  sir,  if  the  theme  had 
been  left  to  me  I  would  have  worked  it 
out  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  yours. 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  c^n  see  myself  devel- 
oping the  character  of  the  hero.  I  would 
have  made  him  more  like  ourselves.  The 
Rebecca,  too,  I  would  have  reduced  in 
size.  Of  course  the  plot  would  have  had 
to  go  overboard,  with  Robin  Hood  and 
Richard,  and  we  would  have  had  no  fight- 
ing. Yes,  it  might  be  done.  I  would  call 
it,  let  me  see,  I  would  call  it  "  Wilfrid :  a 
Study." 

Thackeray  {timidly).  Have  you  found 
out  what  I  am  ? 

American.  You  are  tolerably  prosy. 

Stylist.  'Some  people  called  Philis- 
tines maintain  that  you  are  a  stylist;  but 
evidently  you  forgot  yourself  too  fre- 
quently for  that. 

Romancist.  You  were  a  cynic,  which 
kills  romanticism. 

Realist.  And  men  allow  their  wives  to 
read  you,  so  you  don*t  belong  to  us. 

American  {testily).  No,  sir,  you  need 
not  turn  to  me.  You  and  I  have  nothing 
in  common. 

Dickens.  I  am  a ? 

Realist.  It  is  true  that  you  wrote 
about  the  poor ;  but  how  dia  you  treat 
them  ?  Are  they  all  women  of  the  street 
and  brawling  ruffians?  Instead  of  dwell- 
ing forever  on  their  sodden  misery,  and 
gloating  over  their  immorality,  you  posi- 
tively regard  them  from  a  genial  stand- 
point. I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  but  you 
are  a  romancist. 

Romancist.  No,  no,  Mr.  Dickens,  do 
not  cross  to  me.  You  wrote  with  a  pur- 
pose, sir.     Remember  Dotheboys  Hall. 

Elsmerian.  A  novel  without  a  purpose 
is  as  a  helmless  ship. 

Dickens  {aghast).  Then  I  am  an  Elsme- 
rian? 

ELSBiERiAN.  Alas !  you  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  add  to  the  material  com- 
forts of  the  people.  Not  one  of  your 
characters  was  troubled  with  religious 
doubts.  Where  does  Mr.  Pickwick  pause 
to  ask  himself  why  he  should  not  be  an 
atheist?  You  cannot  answer.  In  these 
days  of  earnest  self-communion  we  find 
Mr.  Pickwick  painfully  wanting.  How 
can  readers  rise  from  his  pages  in  distress 
of  mind  ?    You  never  give  them  a  chance. 

Thackeray.  No,  there  is  nothing 
sickly  about  Pickwick. 

Elsmerian.  Absolutely  nothing.  He 
is  of  a  different  world  (I  am  forced  to  say 
this)  from  that  in  which  my  heroes  move. 
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Not,  indeed,  that  they  do  move  much. 
Give  me  a  chair  and  a  man  with  doubts, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  novel.  He  has  only 
to  sit  on  that  chair 

Stylist.  As  I  sit  on  mine,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking  about  my  style. 

Dickens.  Young  people  in  love  are  out 
of  fashion  in  novels  nowadays,  I  suppose  ? 

Elsmerian.  Two  souls  in  doubt  may 
meet  and  pule  as  one. 

Thackeray.  As  a  novelist  I  had  no 
loftier  belief  than  this  —  that  high  art  is 
high  morality,  and  that  the  better  the  lit- 
erature the  more  ennobling  it  must  be. 

Realist.  And  this  man  claimed  to  be 
one  of  us ! 

Dickens.  I  wrote  for  a  wide  public 
{Siyiist  sighs\  whom  I  loved  {Realist 
sighs),  I  loved  my  characters,  too  {Amer- 
ican sighs\  they  seemed  so  real  to  me 
{Romancist  sighs\  and  so  I  liked  to  leave 
them  happy.  I  believe  I  wanted  to  see 
the  whole  world  happy  {Elsmerian  sighs). 

Sir  Walter.  I  also  had  that  ambition. 

Thackeray.  Do  you  even  find  Mr. 
Pickwick^s  humor  offensive  nowadays? 

Romancist.  To  treat  a  character  with 
humor  is  to  lift  him  from  his  pedestal  to 
the  earth. 

Elsmerian.  We  have  no  patience  with 
humor.  In  these  days  of  anxious  thought 
humor  seems  a  trivial  thing.  The  world 
has  grown  sadder  since  your  time,  and  we 
novelists  of  to-day  begin  where  you  left 
off.  Were  I  to  write  a  continuation  of 
"The  Pickwick  Papers,"  I  could  not  treat 
the  subject  as  Mr.  Dickens  did  ;  I  really 
could  not. 

Stylist.  Humor  is  vulgar. 

American.  Humor,  sir,  has  been  re- 
fined and  chastened  since  the  infancy  of 
fiction,  and  I  am  certain  that  were  my  hu- 
morous characters  to  meet  yours  mine 
would  be  made  quite  uncomfortable.  Mr. 
Pickwick  could  not  possibly  be  received 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Sara  H.  Finney, 
and  Sam  Weller  would  be  turned  out  of 
her  kitchen.  I  believe  I  am  not  overstat- 
ing the  case  when  I  say  that  one  can  posi- 
tively laugh  at  your  humor. 

Dickens.  They  used  to  laugh. 

American.  Ah,  they  never  laugh  at 
mine. 

Dickens.  But  if  I  am  not  a  realist,  nor 
a  romancist,  nor    an    Elsmerian,  nor   a 

St 

American.  Oh,  we  have  placed  you. 
In  Boston  we  could  not  live  without  plac- 
ing everybody,  and  you  are  ticketed  a  cari- 
caturist. 

Dickens  {sighing).  I  liked  the  old  way 
best,  of  being  simply  a  novelist. 


American.  That  was  too  barbarous  for 
Boston.  We  have  analyzed  your  methods, 
and  found  them  puerile.  You  have  no 
subtle  insight  into  character.  You  could 
not  have  written  a  novel  about  a  lady^s 
reasons  for  passing  the  cruet.  Nay,  more, 
we  find  that  you  never  drew  either  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman.  Your  subsidiary  charac- 
ters alone  would  rule  you  out  of  court.  To 
us  it  is  hard  work  to  put  all  we  have  to  say 
about  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  agree  not 
to  become  engaged  into  three  volumes. 
But  you  never  send  your  hero  twelve  miles 
in  a  coach  without  adding  another  half- 
dozen  characters  to  your  list.  There  is 
no  such  lack  of  artistic  barrenness  in  our 
school. 

Smollett  {enthusiastically).  What 
novels  you  who  think  so  much  about  the 
art  must  write  nowadays  !  You  will  let  us 
take  away  a  few  samples  ?  {The  live  nov- 
elists cough). 

Realist  {huskily).  You — you  have 
heard  of  our  work  in  the  Grove  of  Bay- 
trees  ? 

Sir  Walter  {apologetically).  You  see 
we  are  not  in  the  way  of  hearing  —  {po- 
litely).  But  we  look  forward  to  meeting 
you  there  some  day. 

Thackeray.  And  resuming  this  con- 
versation. None  of  you  happens  to  be 
the  gentleman  who  is  rewriting  Shake- 
speare and  Homer,  I  suppose?  It  is  of 
no  consequence  ;  1  —  I  only  thought  that 
if  he  had  been  here  I  would  have  liked  to 
look  at  him.     That  is  all. 

Fielding  {looking  at  the  sleeper).  He 
said  he  would  take  us  back. 
{The  novelists  shake  Mr,  Stanley  timidly, 
but  he  sleeps  on,) 

Stylist  {with  a  happy  inspiration), 
Emin 

Mr  Stanley  {starting  to  his  feet).  You 
are  ready?  Fall  in  behind  me.  Quick 
mar 

Sir  Walter.  You  won't  mind  carrying 
these  books  for  us  ?  {Gives  Stanley  sam- 
ples of  realism,  Elsmerism,  etc) 

Mr.  Stanley.  Right.  I  shall  give 
them  to  the  first  man  we  meet  in  Picca- 
dilly to  carry. 

^OVLK^Ci^T  {foolishly).  He  may  refuse. 

Mr.  Stanley  {grimly).  I  think  not. 
Now  then 

Elsmerian  {good-naturedly).  A  mo- 
ment, sir.  We  have  shown  these  gentle- 
men how  the  art  of  fiction  has  developed 
since  their  day,  and  now  if  they  care  to 
offer  us  a  last  word  of  advice 

Sir  Walter.  We  could  not  presume. 

Thackeray.  As  old-fashioned  novel- 
ists of  some  repute  at  one  time,  wc  might 
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say  this :  that  perhaps  if  vou  thought  and 
wrote  less  aI:K)ut  vour  styles  and  methods 
and  the  aim  of  notion,  and,  in  short,  for- 
got yourselves  now  and  again  in  your 
stories,  you  might  get  on  better  with  your 
work.    Think  it  over. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Quick  march. 
{The  novelists  are  left  looking  at  each 
other  self-consciously^ 

J.  M.  Barrie. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  GLANCE  AT  CONTEMPORARY  GREECE. 

Before  many  weeks  have  passed  an- 
other insurrection  will  break  out  in  Crete. 
In  Macedonia  the  Greek  population  is 
chafing  at  the  Servian  propaganda  now 
vigorously  promoted  by  Russia.  In 
Epirus  it  is  protesting  with  all  its  might 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Hellenic  lan- 
guage in  the  law-courts  and  schools.  In 
Cvprus  it  is  groaning  under  the  exactions 
of  our  countrymen,  who  are  acting  as  the 
baili£Es  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Meanwhile 
how  are  things  going  on  in  that  little  patch 
of  rugged  land  wherein  a  Greek  can  call 
himself  a  free  man  ? 

The  student  of  modern  politics  will  find 
many  difliculties  and  distractions  at  Ath- 
ens. For  if  he  be  imbued  with  any  tinge 
of  classical  scholarship,  his  sympathy  is 
attracted  from  the  present  to  the  past ;  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  learned  so- 
ciety, partly  Greek  but  mainly  foreign, 
which  cares  nothing  for  things  modern 
and  lives  in  ruined  temples  and  museums. 
He  is  tempted  to  judge  the  Greeks  of  to- 
day by  the  standard  of  a  greater  age. 
And,  even  if  his  soul  is  dead  to  the  glories 
of  the  past,  he  is  still  not  without  his 
troubles;  for  every  Athenian  whom  he 
meets  is  a  politician,  and  every  politician 
whom  he  meets  supplies  him,  not  only 
with  conflicting  opinions,  but  with  con- 
flicting facts.  Like  their  eloquent  ances- 
tors, the  Athenians  have  a  marvellous 
command  of  facts  as  well  as  arguments, 
and  the  student  of  Greek  politics  finds  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  hard  to  descend  from  the  clear  air 
and  majestic  stillness  of  the  Parthenon 
into  the  noisy,  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
BouM  —  the  Greek  House  of  Parliament. 
And  yet  theiBouM,  at  the  time  of  my  ar- 
rival in  Athens,  was  a  centre  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  prime  minister,  M. 
Trilcoup^s,  had  introduced  the  budget  for 
the  present  year  before  the  Christmas  hol- 


idays, but  the  discussion  had  been  put  off 
till  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber ;  and 
it  was  understood  that  the  opposition  had 
meanwhile  been  preparing  for  a  supreme 
effort  to  overthrow  the  government.  A 
campaign  of  resolute  obstruction  in  the 
Bould  had  been  planned,  accompanied  by 
certain  movements  outside  the  Boul^,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  pro- 
gramme of  obstruction,yhowever,  was  to  be 
preceded  by  a  programme  of  abstention. 
To  secure  the  passing  of  the  budget  it 
was  necessary  for  the  government  to  keep 
together  a  quorum  of  seventy-six  mem- 
bers in  a  house  of  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  government  majority  considerably 
exceeds  the  necessary  quorum ;  but  bad 
weather,  domestic  afflictions,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  influenza,  combined  to  thin  its 
ranks  ;  and  the  opposition  decided  not  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  Day  after  day  the 
date  for  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber 
was  put  off ;  false  alarms  were  frequent, 
and  nothing  was  certain  except  that  tele- 
grams were  incessantly  going  to  and  fro 
between  the  government  and  the  missing 
deputies.  Eventually  a  quorum  was 
formed  consisting  entirely  of  ministerial- 
ists ;  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  house 
might  have  proceeded  to  pass  the  budget 
if  a  chosen  phalanx  of  the  opposition, 
which  lay  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  had 
not  suddenly  appeared  and  proceeded  to 
harass  the  government  with  a  series  of 
interpellations,  effectually  preventing  the 
progress  of  business.  These  tactics  were 
continued  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  until 
the  government  decided  not  to  reply  viiia 
voce  any  longer,  but  merely  to  hand  in 
papers  giving  the  required  information. 
The  opposition  then  allowed  the  budget 
to  be  introduced,  for  it  is  not  compatible 
with  human  nature  to  revile  unceasingly  a 
dumb  antagonist.  But  the  system  of  com- 
bined abstention  and  obstruction  went  on 
merrily  as  before.  When,  after  a  sitting 
of  many  hours,  a  few  of  the  ministerialists 
would  leave  the  house  in  order  to  obtain 
necessary  refreshment,  the  opposition, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  would  withdraw 
in  a  body,  leaving  one  of  its  members  be- 
hind to  demand  a  count.  This  gentleman, 
after  having  moved  that  the  roll  be  called, 
would  make  a  precipitate  departure  from 
the  house,  in  the  course  of  his  flight  ad- 
juring the  president  not  to  count  his  name. 
It  was  interesting  to  speculate  how  Mr. 
Speaker  Reid,  of  vV'ashington,  would  have 
dealt  with  such  tactics. 

After  enduring  this  state  of  things  for 
more  than  a  month,  the  government  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand,  and  after  an  all* 
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night  sitting,  which  lasted  seventeen 
hours,  the  budget  was  passed.  Four  or 
five  members  olthe  opposition  talked  out 
the  night,  while  their  friends  went  home 
to  bed ;  but  the  whole  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernmept  remained  at  their  post.  English 
legislators,  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of 
that  best  of  clubs,  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  hardly  appreciate  the  devotion  of  the 
beleaguered  ministerialists.  The  Boul^ 
contains  neither  smoking-rooms  nor  din- 
ing-rooms, nor  other  convenient  places  of 
retreat ;  and  the  faithful  followers  of  M. 
Trikoupfis  were  compelled  to  provision 
themselves  for  the  night  as  best  thev 
could.  Hidden  stores  of  cakes  and  sand- 
wiches, of  sweetmeats,  caviare,  and  cheese, 
were  produced  in  all  directions,  and  shared 
with  a  touching  generosity  ;  tea  and  choc- 
olate flowed  abundantly  —  cold,  I  pre- 
sume, for  I  did  not  notice  any  spirit  lamps, 
though  they  may  have  been  below  the 
seats ;  and  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night 
the  monotonous  voice  of  sleepy  orators 
was  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  the  liberation  of  bottled  beer.  Pictur- 
esque deputies  from  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, arrayed  in  gorgeous  cloaks  and 
fustanellas,  reposed  calmly  on  the  benches, 
as  though  upon  their  native  heath,  while 
other  figures,  in  the  hideous  garb  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  might  be  seen  disposed 
around  in  every  attitude  of  slumber. 
Once,  after  the  grey  light  of  dawn  had  be- 
gun to  steal  through  the  windows,  the 
sharp  clang  of  the  president's  bell  was 
heard,  calling  some  refractory  member  to 
order  ;  when,  as  though  in  response  to  the 
signal,  the  solemn  tolling  of  great  bells 
without  began  to  fill  the  morning  air,  for 
it  was  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  a  day  of 
high  ceremonial  in  the  Orthodox  cult. 
While  others  slept  or  walked  about  to 
keep  themselves  awake,  the  prime  minis- 
ter remained  in  his  seat,  calm,  vigilant, 
determined;  he  only  once  left  the  house 
for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  obtain  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  president's  private  room. 
As  M.  Trikoupds  explained  to  me,  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  Parliament  were  not 
framed  in  view  of  obstructive  tactics,  but 
he  does  not  intend  at  present  to  suggest 
their  alteration.  He  holds  that  the  better 
sense  of  the  nation  will  repudiate  these 
methods,  and  he  meets  the  difficulties 
which  are  thrown  in  his  way  with  remark- 
able calmness  and  indifference.  An  idea 
of  those  difficulties  may  be  formed  if  one 
can  imagine  a  British  government  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  quorum  of  half  the  House 
of  Commons  in  constant  attendance  at 
Mr.  Spurgeon*s  Tabernacle,  or  some  other 


building  wholly  unlike  their  present  tem- 
ple of  luxury.  M.  Trikoupfis  holds  that 
the  first  example  of  obstruction  was  set 
in  the  British  Parliament;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Greek  opposition  appear 
to  me  rather  to  resemble  those  of  M. 
Tiszd's  adversaries  at  Budapest.  In  both 
cases  the  main  object  is  to  overthrow  a 
minister  whose  principal  fault  consists  in 
his  long  tenure  of  power,  the  criticism 
is  largely  directed  against  his  financial 
policy,  and  the  attack  is  not  confined  to 
ordinary,  or  even  obstructive  methods  of 
political  warfare. 

Of  the  three  great  statesmen  whom  the 
present  generation  has  produced  in  south- 
eastern Europe  M.  Charilaos  Trikoupfis  is 
not  the  least  remarkable.  The  most  bril- 
liant feature  of  M.  Bratiano's  long  admin- 
istration in  Rou mania  was  his  successful 
foreign  policy,  and  the  skill  and  boldness 
with  which  he  rescued  his  country  from 
the  designs  of  a  faithless  ally ;  M.  Stam- 
bouloff  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  saved  Bulgaria  in  a  dark  mo- 
ment of  her  history,  and  vindicated  her 
independence  during  a  prolonged  crisis 
with  extraordinary  courage  and  resolu- 
tion. A  less  conspicuous  but  a  not  less 
important  rdU  has  been  reserved  for  M. 
Trikoupds.  The  Greeks  are  impulsive, 
headstrong,  and  ambitious,  full  of  schemes 
for  the.aggrandizement  of  Greece,  but  little 
disposed  to  wait  for  the  favorable  moment, 
or  to  adopt  the  best-considered  plan,  for 
their  realization.  |In  patriotic  ambition 
and  belief  in  the  destiny  of  Greece  M. 
Trikoup^s  is  not  behind  the  most  ardent 
of  his  countrymen,  but  it  has  nevertheless 
been  his  duty  again  and  again  to  repress 
the  fervor  of  their  aspirations.  A  more 
difficult  or  ungrateful  task  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine,  but  M.  Trikoup^s  has  never 
hesitated  to  discharge  it ;  and  he  has  more 
than  once, resigned  office  rather  than  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement 
of  which  he  disapproved.  It  was  so  in 
1881,  when  the  national  indignation  rose 
high  at  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and 
again  in  1885,  when  the  war-fever  broke 
out  which  entailed  a  blockade,  a  paralysis 
of  commerce,  and  a  heavy  outlay  which 
the  country  could  ill  afiEord.  But  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  year  (March,  1885,  to 
April,  1886)  M.  Trikoupfis  has  been  in 
office  since  the  spring  of  1882. 

In  Greece  a  prime  minister  does  not 
gain  in  popularity  by  prolonged  tenure  of 
power.  Every  one  is  a  politician,  and 
every  peasant's  son  who  has  learned  to 
drive  a  quill  expects  a  government  ap- 
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pointment.  When  his  party  Is  out  of 
office  he  haogs  about  the  caf^s  of  his  na- 
tive town  and  spends  his  time  in  abusing 
the  government.  When  his  party  is  in 
power  he  expects  to  be  provided  for ;  he 
besieges  the  various  ministries  with  ap- 
plications for  every  conceivable  employ- 
ment, and  in  the  end,  if  unsuccessful,  he 
joins  the  opposition.  Inasmuch  as  the 
multitude  of  unsuccessful  candidates  may 
now  be  reckoned  by  the  thousand,  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  M.  Trikoupds 
has  not  increased  the  number  of  his  polit- 
ical friends  during  an  administration  ex- 
tending over  seven  years.  Hitherto  the 
duration  of  governments  has  been  counted 
by  months  rather  than  by  years,  and  any 
minister  who  prolongs  his  official  life  be- 
yond the  conventional  span  is  looked  upon 
as  a  usurper.  I  have  heard  serious  poli- 
ticians gravely  allege  that  the  principal 
fault  of  M.  Trikoupls  is  that  he  has  ruled 
too  long.  The  Greek  mind,  with  its  in- 
tensely democratic  tendency,  looks  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  office  as  a  perquisite  to 
be  shared  by  all  in  turn  ;  it  revolts  against 
the  superiority  of  individual  genius,  even 
when  combined  with  spotless  integrity  and 
unwearied  industry.  The  Athenians  are 
like  their  forefathers,  who  selected  their 
magistrates  annually  by  lot,  and  who  os- 
tracized Aristides. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  permanent 
influence  over  the  democratic  mind  has 
often  been  acquired  by  those  who  neglect 
and  despise  the  arts  which  tend  to  pop- 
ularity. Like  Pericles  and  Phocion  in 
former  times,  M.  Trikoupds  seems  to 
have  lost  nothing  by  a  reserve  of  manner 
which  many  of  his  countrymen  attribute 
to  hauteur;  like  Mr.  Parnell  in  our  own 
day,  he  inspires  his  followers  wiUi  confi- 
dence by  appearing  to  share  neither  their 
hopes  nor  fears.  If  the  prime  minister  is 
known  at  Athens  by  the  sobriquet  of  **  the 
Englishman,*'  it  is  not  only,  let  us  hope, 
because  he  is  supposed  to  possess  our 
insular  frigidity  of  manner.  Unlike  most 
Oriental  statesmen,  M.  Trikoup^s  has 
never  been  known  to  accept  a  present; 
and  what  this  means  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  remember  M.  £d- 
mond  About's  story  of  the  two  foreign 
ministers,  predecessor  and  successor,  who 
openly  went  to  law  for  the  possession  of  a 
service  of  plate,  which  arrived  at  the  For- 
eign Office  during  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  which  each  of  them  claimed  as  a  pot 
de  vin  on  account  of  services  rendered,  or 
about  to  be  rendered,  to  the  sender.  M. 
About  and  others  are  not  quite  fair  in 
judging  an  Oriental  people  by  the  standard 


of  Western  morality ;  but  the  Greeks  can- 
not escape  the  fierce  light  reflected  upon 
them  by  illustrious  ancestors  and  noble 
ruins.  The  example  of  unimpeachable 
probity  set  by  M.  Trikoupfis  during  a  long 
administration  cannot  but  have  a  valuable 
influence  upon  the  ethics  of  Greek  polit- 
ical life  ;  his  extraordinary  industry  —  for 
he  works  daily  from  dawn  till  past  mid- 
night—  is  a  standing  reproach  to  lazy 
politicians  who  do  nothing  but  talk,  and 
his  success  in  retaining  power  has  taught 
the  loungers  in  the  caf^s  that  mere  vitu- 
peration will  not  necessarily  upset  a  min- 
istry. His  indifference  to  the  attacks  of 
the  daily  press  is  very  characteristic,  for 
he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  incredulity 
of  his  countrymen  keeps  pace  with  their 
power  of  invention.  In  Greece  there  is 
no  symptom  of  that  "decay  of  lying" 
which  exercises  the  mind  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Greek  press  is 
hostile  to  the  government,  and  attacks  it 
with  a  violence  almost  inconceivable  to 
Englishmen.  The  government  has  lost 
the  support  of  many  journals  from  various 
causes.  The  intense  love  of  equality,  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  Greek  race,  renders 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  almost  im- 
possible, whether  in  political  or  military 
life.  Every  man  is  as  good  as  his  fellow, 
and  when  his  fellow  is  preferred  to  him 
he  cannot  forgive  the  slight.  Some  gen- 
tlemen on  the  stafiE  of  one  of  the  news- 
papers friendly  to  the  ministry  desired  M. 
Trikoupfis  to  guarantee  them  two  or  three 
seats  in  the  Boul^ ;  M.  Trikoup^s  refused,  ' 
and  immediately  the  journal  changed  its 
politics  and  declared  war  on  the  ^^overn- 
ment.  The  editor  of  another  journal, 
hitherto  devoted  to  the  ministerial  party, 
derived  the  greater  part  of  his  income  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  gambling-den.  The 
prime  minister  ordered  this  attractive 
place  of  entertainment  to  be  closed  ;  and 
next  morning  the  journal  in  question 
amazed  its  readers  by  a  violent  onslaught 
on  the  government.  It  then  disappeared, 
and  has  not  been  heard  of  again.  When 
I  asked  M.  Trikoup^s  how  it  was  that  he 
cared  for  none  of  these  things,  he  replied 
that  perhaps  he  was  wrong  in  doing  so ; 
that  Prince  Bismarck,  at  least,  attached 
great  importance  to  the  press.  The  gov- 
ernment, he  said,  had  now  no  ofncial 
orean.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  Greek 
polemic  style,  I  translate  a  passage,  taken 
almost  at  random,  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal journals.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
wealth  of  invective  has  descended  to  the 
posterity  of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes: 
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With  such  a  government  as  this,  which  has 
planted  throughout  all  Greece  the  thorns  and 
Drambles  of  infamy  and  crime,  a  government 
that  leans  for  support  on  malefactors  and 
armed  desperadoes  —  a  voracious  monster, 
which,  having  gorged  itself  on  the  vitals  of 
justice  and  order,  threatens  to  swallow  up  the 
dynasty  as  well,  we  fear  that  our  worthy  con- 
temporaries, who  acknowledge  these  facts, 
can  only  act  consistently  with  their  declared 
opinions  by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  army 
and  people  of  Greece,  bidding  them  frater- 
nize, fly  to  arms,  and  crush  this  all-devouring 
faction,  more  loathsome  than  the  foulest  of 
tyrants. 

These  vigorous  diatribes  occupy  a  con- 
siderable  space  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  enact  they  have 
upon  a  sceptical  and  intelligeat  people 
like  the  Greeks.  In  the  towns  they  are 
probably  perused  for  amusement,  but  in 
the  country,  where  the  peasants  form 
groups  in  the  village  inns  to  hear  the 
newspapers  read  aloud  by  the  schoolmas- 
ter or  some  other  literary  person,  no  doubt 
they  are  taken  more  seriously.  It  is  re- 
markable that  even  the  illiterate  peasants 
can  understand  the  written  language, 
though  it  differs  so  much  from  the  dialect 
they  speak.  Now  and  then  a  word  must 
be  explained  to  them,  but  that  is  all. 
Their  keenness  for  information  is  very 
striking,  and  makes  one  hope  for  great 
things  of  them  by-and-by.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  a  third  of  the  newspa- 
pers find  their  way  into  the  country 
districts.  The  leading  articles  are  usually 
addressed  directly  to  the  public  by  the 
use  of  the  second  person  plural :  "  Do  ye 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  infamous 
acts  of  Trikoupds*s  government?"  is  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  article  from  which 
I  have  just  quoted.  The  Greek  newspa- 
pers occupy  themselves  almost  exclusively 
with  home  questions ;  but  a  journal  in 
French  is  published  at  Athens,  which  in- 
cludes foreign  politics  within  its  purview, 
and  even  contains  articles  on  **  L*affaire 
Times-Piggott  "  and  "  La  Question  Irian- 
daise." 

The  general  tendency  to  indiscipline, 
which  forms  a  weak  point  in  the  Greek 
character,  is  attributable  not  only  to  the 
native  passion  for  equality,  but  to  tradi- 
tions which  survive  from  a  time  when  re- 
sistance to  the  constituted  authority  was 
honorable  and  patriotic.  A  Greek  is 
proud  of  his  descent  from  a  Klepht  who 
slew  a  Turkish  pasha,  no  matter  how  the 
act  was  committed ;  and  the  ancient  house 
of  Mavromichales  looks  upon  its  scions 
who  assassinated  Kapodistria  as  the 
Harmodius  and  AristogeitOn  of  modern 


Greece.  Private  revenge  is  still  lano* 
tioned  by  public  opiaioo,  at  least  among 
the  peasantry.  Faction  fights,  origioatiag 
in  family  feuds,  and  even  what  the  news* 
papers  call  **  battles,**  *  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Revolvers,  yataghans,  and 
kni  ves  are  the  weapons  usually  employed ; 
stones  are  always  available  in  this  rugged 
country,  and  women  and  children  take  part 
in  the  fray.  A  **  battle  *'  lately  took  place 
at  Mandra,  not  many  miles  mm  Athens, 
resulting  in  a  heavy  list  of  casualties. 
Four  persons  were  killed,  including  a 
child  who  died  of  fright,  and  five  were 
wounded.  According  to  official  statistics 
published,  I  think,  in  1888,  the  number  of 
murders  in  the  preceding  year  was  ^ve 
hundred  and  forty,  in  a  population  of  a 
little  over  two  millions.  In  Bulgaria  and 
eastern  Roumelia,  where  the  population 
exceeds  three  millions,  the  average  of 
murders  in  recent  years  has  been  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  The  Bulgarian 
peasant,  however,  is  less  passionate  and 
more  economical  than  the  Greek ;  he  can- 
not afford,  or  thinks  he  cannot  afford,  the 
civilized  revolver,  and  he  must  fain  be 
content  to  belabor  his  enemy  with  a 
stout  stick.  Capital  punishment  exists  in 
Greece ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not 
severity  that  is  required,  but  certainty  in 
the  punishment  and  speed  in  the  detection 
of  crime.  The  want  of  discipline  which 
exists  in  the  police  force  often  aids  the 
escape  of  criminals.  Not  many  days  ago 
a  malefactor  who  was  known  to  be  lurking 
in  the  island  of  Salamis  made  his  escape 
to  the  mainland  and  disappeared  while  the 
authorities  at  the  Peiraeus  were  wran- 
gling over  the  best  means  of  effecting  his 
arrest.  Epaminondas,  son  of  Solon,  and 
Agamemnon,  son  of  Chrysostom,  quarrel 

I  in  the  village  tavern  about  the  quality  of 
the  wine  ;  Epaminondas  fires  his  revolver 
at  his  friend  and  runs  away ;  the  police 
arrive,  after  a  suitable  interval,  and  arrest 
the  wounded  Agamemnon.  Epaminondas 
remains  in  the  mountains  for  a  while,  and 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  matter.  A 
gendarmerie,  well  organized  after  the  Bul- 
garian model,  is  much  needed;  some  re- 
striction should  be  imposed  on  the  sale  of 
firearms,  more  particularly  of  revolvers, 
the  promiscuous  use  of  which  tends  not 
only  to  the  increase  of  murder  and  sui- 
cide, but  to  the  disfigurement  of  ancient 

i  monuments,  which  are   used  as  targets; 

■  and  above  all  the  ruinous  practice  should 
be  discontinued  of  bringing  political  influ- 
ence  to  bear  for  the  pardon  of  offenders. 
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The  friends  and  relatives  of  an  impris- 
oned criminal  put  pressure  on  the  deputy 
for  their  district  to  obtain  his  release ;  the 
deputy  puts  pressure  on  the  government ; 
and  as  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Boul^  has  been  latterly  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  individual  impor- 
tance of  each  deputy  is  now  very  consid- 
erable. It  was  with  a  view  to  checking 
the  local  influence  of  electors  upon  depu- 
ties that  M.  Trikoup^s  diminished  the 
number  of  the  latter  and  enlareed  the 
constituencies,  and  he  now  sets  his  face 
against  these  pernicious  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  deputies  to  frustrate  the  law. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  no  prisoner 
from  the  district  of  Missolonghi,  which  M. 
Trikoup^  represents,  has  ever  been  re- 
spited by  private  favor. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  army  were 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  general  ten- 
dency towards  want  of  discipline.  The 
^Greeks  make  excellent  sailors,  but  as  sol- 
diers they  seem  only  fitted  for  irregular 
warfare.  The  physique  of  the  ordinary 
infantry  is  decidedly  poor ;  the  chasseurs 
{e()Qjvoi)  are  a  finer-looking  set  of  men,  who 
would  probably  do  good  service  in  a 
mountain  campaign ;  there  are  three  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  three  of  artillery. 
The  uniform  is  of  the  French  pattern,  but 
the  chasseurs  wear  the  national  costume 
with  flowing  petticoats  and  tasselled  fez; 
they  wear  a  tight  belt,  so  tight,  indeed, 
that  their  waists  appear  miraculously 
small.  If  it  be  anywhere  allowable  to 
tisht-lace  a  guinea-pig  for  the  instruction 
ofmankind,  it  is  in  Greece ;  for  here  man- 
kind, and  not  womankind  alone,  would 
profit  by  the  demonstration.  In  **  smart- 
ness *'  and  military  bearing  the  Greeks  are 
altogether  inferior  to  the  Bulgarians,  who 
undoubtedly  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
Peninsula;  the  Roumanians  rank  next, 
while  the  Greeks  and  Servians  seem  much 
on  a  level.  A  serious  drawback  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Greek  army  has  been  the 
want  of  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale ;  this 
year,  however,  there  are  to  be  extensive 
manoeuvres  in  Acarnania,  which  will  con- 
siderably increase  the  budget  of  the  min- 
istry of  war,  and  are  said  to  be  the  cause 
of  some  trepidation  among  the  Turkish 
authorities  at  Janina.  The  prime  minister, 
whose  capacity  for  work  is  prodigious, 
at  present  holds  the  portfolio  of  war  as  well 
as  that  of  finance ;  but  he  will  probably 
entrust  the  former  to  a  military  officer  be- 
fore many  weeks  have  passed.  This  deci- 
sion is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  some 
symptoms  of  insubordination  which  lately 
showed  themselves  at  Larissa :  but  I  have 


reason  to  know  that  M.  Trikoup^  has  in- 
tended for  some  time  to  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  the  complicated  ques- 
tions of  finance  in  which  he  takes  a  special 
interest.  The  trouble  at  Larissa  occurred 
about  the  same  time  as  the  discovery  of 
Major  Panitza*s  plot  in  Bulgaria.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  opposition,  probably  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  principal  leaders, 
determined  that  a  grand,  simultaneous  as- 
sault should  be  made  on  the  government 
by  obstruction  in  the  Chamber,  disturb- 
ances at  Athens,  and  a  pronunciamiento 
in  the  army.  It  was  hoped  that  the  king 
would  take  alarm  and  dismiss  M.  Tri- 
koup^.  The  pronunciamiento  was  to  take 
place  at  three  or  four  military  stations  on 
the  same  day ;  but  before  the  plot  was 
ripe  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  some 
young  officers  at  Larissa,  who  talked  in- 
cautiously in  a  caf^.  M.  Trikoup^s  on 
receiving  information  immediately  tele- 
graphed ordering  that  the  officers  impli- 
cated should  be  sent  to  various  other 
stations ;  but  the  commandant  at  Larissa, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  did  not 
carry  out  the  order,  and  went  to  Athens  to 
expostulate,  it  is  said,  with  M.  Trikoup6s 
and  to  lay  a  statement  of  grievances  before 
the  king.  The  king,  however,  insisted  on 
the  order  being  obeyed,  and  the  officers 
went  to  the  posts  assigned  to  them.  In 
most  European  countries  an  occurrence 
like  this  would  have  involved  a  series  of 
courts-martial,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
indiscipline  must  be  allowed  for  in  Greece, 
and  the  affair  has  been  treated  too  seri- 
ously by  foreign  critics.  When  a  prime 
minister  rules  an  army,  either  in  person 
as  M.  Trikoup^s,  or  through  a  near  rela- 
tive as  M.  Stambouloff,  complaints,  how- 
ever unfounded,  as  to  the  connection  of 
politics  with  promotion  are  sure  to  be  fre- 
quent ;  and  I  think  M.  Trikoup^s  will  do 
wisely  in  handing  over  the  portfolio  of  war 
to  a  professional  soldier. 

This  attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  king  by  means  of  the  army  only 
shows  that  strictly  constitutional  methods 
of  agitation  are  not  yet  understood  in 
Greece.  Sixty  years  is  a  short  period  for 
any  nation  to  become  grounded  in  the  max- 
ims of  constitutionalism.  It  is  not  true,  as  a 
recent  writer  asserts,  that  Greece  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  application  of  a  *'  cut-and-dry 
constitution,"  for  King  Otho  ruled  abso- 
lutely for  ten  ^ears,  and  the  liberty  the 
country  now  enjoys  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  won  by  degrees.  A  considerable 
latitude  must  be  allowed,  as  M.  Trikoop^s 
explained  to  me,  to  the  parliamentary  mi- 
nority,  inasmuch  as    there  is   no   upper 
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house  to  revise  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority. An  eminent  politician,  who  lately 
told  an  English  audience  that  no  State  in 
Europe  has  been  able  to  do  without  a  sec- 
ond chamber,  must  have  forgotten  that 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  dispense  with 
that  luxury.  King  George,  who  has  ruled 
Greece  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  always  kept  strictly  to  the  lines 
of  the  constitution.  He  is  neither  a  doC' 
trinaire  nor  a  profound  politician,  but  he 
is  gifted  with  tact  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  man  —  qualities  invaluable  to  the 
ruler  of  an  unruly  people.  The  king  knows 
when  to  yield,  and  how  to  do  so  with  a 
good  grace.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  he 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  M.  Trikoup6s's  ad- 
ministration, for  he  sees  that  a  continuity 
of  government  and  a  policy  of  caution  are 
necessary  for  Greece  in  this  critical  period 
of  her  history.  Queen  Olga,  the  daughter 
of  a  Russian  grand  duke,  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  strong  partisan  of  Russia ; 
but  her  Majesty,  who  sets  an  admirable 
example  to  the  women  of  Greece  by  her 
devotion  to  works  of  charity,  in  reality 
takes  little  interest  in  politics.  The  king 
enjoys  great  personal  popularity  with  his 
subjects,  and  he  is  remarkably  courteous 
and  kind  to  foreigners,  especially  to  En- 

?;lishmen,  with  whom  he  converses  in  per- 
ect  English,  and  who  naturally  feel  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  brother  of  their 
future  oueen. 

The  leader  of  the  opposition,  M.  Del- 
yann^,  makes  an  interesting  contrast 
with  his  rival  the  prime  minister.  While 
M.  Trikoup6s  represents  Western  culture 
and  Western  ideas,  M.  Delyann6s  is  thor- 
oughly Oriental  and  Greek.  M.  Tri- 
koup&,  a  native  of  Missolonghi,  and  a 
son  of  the  distinguished  historian  of  the 
War  of  Greek  Independence,  spent  much 
of  his  early  life  in  London  and  Paris ;  M. 
Delyann^,  a  native  of  Arcadia,  began  his 
career  as  an  employ i  in  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment offices  at  Athens.  M.  Trikoup6s 
received  an  early  training  in  diplomacy; 
M.  Delyann^  saw  little  of  foreign  lands 
till  he  went  as  minister  of  Greece  to  Paris 
and  afterwards  to  Berlin,  where  he'  had 
charge  of  the  interests  of  his  country  dur- 
ing the  Congress.  He  there  macie  the 
acquaintance  of  Lords  Beaconsfield  and 
Salisbury,  but  the  English  statesman  he 
remembers  with  most  pleasure  is  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whom  he  afterwards  met  in 
London.  M.  Delyann^s  was  subsequently 
employed  in  the  clelimitation  of  the  Turco- 
Greek  frontier  in  1882,  and  speaks  warmly 
of  the  sympathy  and  assistance  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  to  Greece  at  that  time. 


As  an  orator  M.  Trikoup^  has  no  equal 
among  his  contemporaries  ;  his  diction  is 
in  the  purest  style  of  modem  Greek,  and 
his  arguments  are  arranged  with  skill  and 
massed  with  extraordinary  force  and  co- 
gency. If  the  eloquence  of  M.Trikoupds 
may  be  described  as  synthetic,  that  of  M. 
Delyannds  is  analytic.  He  excels  in  mas- 
tery of  detail  and  clearness  of  exposition ; 
but  owing  to  his  tendency  to  dwell  on  par- 
ticulars he  does  not  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  Chamber  as  successfully  as  the 
prime  minister.  His  style  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  equal  to  that  of  M.  Trikoup6s, 
but  his  oratory  on  the  whole  is  less  effec- 
tive. As  a  party  leader  M.  Trikoupds 
exercises  a  remarkable  ascendency  over 
his  followers,  among  whom  he  has  no 
present  or  prospective  rival;  he  maintains 
a  discipline  unexampled  in  Greece  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  party,  and  he  keeps 
up  relations  with  numerous  men  of  local 
influence  throughout  the  country  on  whose 
assistance  he  relies  at  the  elections.  He 
has  set  his  face  against  the  Oriental  sys* 
tem  by  which  the  government  of  the  day 
uses  the  forces  at  its  command  to  coerce 
voters,  and  his  English  notions  on  this 
and  other  points  were  thought  so  singular 
at  one  time,  that  an  old  friend  warned  him 
that  his  hopes  of  success  as  an  apostle  o£ 
reform  were  destined  to  failure.  **One 
cuckoo,"  he  said,  **does  not  bring  the 
spring."  M.  Delyannds,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  but  a  slight  control  over  his 
partisans,  among  whom  there  are  several 
men  of  considerable  ability  and  debating 
power;  he  depends  much  upon  the  pofK 
ularity  which  he  has  gained  by  personal 
affability,  by  keen  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tional feeling,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  ol  the  country.  He  swims  with 
the  tide,  not  deeming  it  his  mission  to  re- 
generate Greek  political  morality;  but 
his  personal  integrity  is  unimpeachable, 
though,  like  the  prime  minister,  he  is  by 
no  means  a  rich  man. 

Two  important  subjects  now  occupy 
the  attention  of  Greek  public  men  —  the 
financial  condition  o{  the  couctrv,  and  the 
perennial  question  of  Crete.  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  obstructive  tactics 
with  which  M.  Trikoup^*s  budget  was  0|>- 
posed.  That  statesman's  financial  policy 
has  attracted  some  attention  in  Englancl, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  it 
thoroughly  in  the  space  at  my  disposal. 
When  M.  Trikoup6s  last  accepted  office, 
on  the  resignation  of  M.  Delyann^*s  min- 
istry in  April,  1886,  Greece  appeared  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  ex- 
act amount  of  the  debt,  which  the  warlike 
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policy  of  M.  Delyann^s  entailed  on  the 
country,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween parties;  M.  Delyann^s  admits  to 
having  spent  52  million  drachmae  on  the 
mobilization  ;  and  the  budget  of  1885  and 
1 836,  during  which  years  he  was  in  office 
for  twelve  months  altogether,  show  to- 
gether a  declared  deficit  of  95  millions, 
though  the  actual  deficit  of  the  two  years 
amounted  to  128,936,000  dr.  It  must  fur- 
ther be  remembered  that  M.  Delyann^s 
reintroduced  the  paper  circulation,  obtain- 
ing upwards  of  70  millions  from  the  banks, 
and  so  leaving  the  State  a  loser  to  the 
extent  of  33  millions,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
raised  103  millions  to  effect  the  abolition 
of  paper  money  in  1884.  The  deficits  of 
the  last-named  year  and  of  1883,  during  the 
former  administration  of  M.  Trikoup^s, 
amounted  to  more  than  30  millions.  In 
resuming  office  in  1886,  M.  Trikoup^s 
found  himself  confronted  with  two  dis- 
agreeable alternatives  —  national  bank- 
ruptcy, or  the  imposition  of  excessive 
taxation.  The  condition  of  a£Eairs  was 
then  so  desperate  that  M.  Karapanos,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  opposition,  did 
not  hesitate,  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to 
his  constituents,  to  recommend  a  course 
practically  amounting  to  repudiation. 
"  Let  us  give  our  creditors,"  he  said,  "60 
per  cent,  of  their  interest  money,  assuring 
them  that  we  will  pay  them  the  remaining 
40  per  cent,  when  the  resources  of  the 
country  enable  us  to  do  so.'*  The  date  of 
payment  would  probably  have  coincided 
with  the  Greek  calends. 

This  short-sighted  proposal,  with  which 
M.  Delyann^s  assures  me  he  did  not  agree, 
was  wisely  rejected  by  the  prime  minister, 
and  the  country  supported  him  in  his  de- 
cision, a  decision  alike  honorable  to  the 
government  and  the  governed.  M.  Tri- 
koup^s  resolved  on  imposing  additional 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  '30  per  cent. ; 
and  the  revenue,  which  in  1886  produced 
62  millions,  was  estimated  in  the  budget 
of  1887  at  94^  millions,  of  which  sum  89 
millions  were  found  to  be  ascertained  pay- 
able revenue,  and  nearly  83  millions  were 
actually  collected.  Thus  the  amount  of 
arrears  was  only  7*54  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  hitherto  normal  amount  of 
10  per  cent. ;  and  the  result,  even  allowing 
for  improved  methods  of  collection, 
showed  that  the  country  was  able  to  sup- 
port the  burden.  The  amount  of  arrears 
for  1888  was  about  8  per  cent.;  the  esti- 
mated receipts  were  95  millions  ;  the  as- 
certained payable  revenue  was  nearly  97 
millions,  whereas  89  millions  were  col- 
lected.   The  figures  for  1889  are  not  yet 
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procurable,  but  M.  Trikoup^s  calculates 
the  collected  revenue  at  88,073,000  dr., 
against  an  estimated  revenue  of  96,449,000 
in  the  budget  of  that  vear.  In  the  budget 
for  the  present  year  tne  receipts  are  esti- 
mated at  93,967,000  dr. ;  but  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  amount 
collected.  The  difference  between  esti- 
mated receipts  and  revenue  verified  as 
payable  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  calculations,  but  the  falling  off  in 
the  amount  collected  will  appear  strange 
to  most  English  critics,  who  will  naturally 
ask  why  the  budget  estimates  are  not 
based  on  probable  receipts.  It  must  be 
remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Greece 
is  a  land  of  small  cultivators,  mostly  poor, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  collecting  taxes 
increases  with  the  number  of  those  who 
pay ;  and  also  that  the  method  of  collec- 
tion is  still  undergoing  reform.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  budget 
estimates,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
expenditure,  as  well  as  the  receipts,  is 
estimated  considerably  above  its  probable 
figure ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  finance  min- 
ister is  forbidden  by  law  to  transfer  credits, 
not  merely  from  one  department  of  the 
public  service  to  another,  but  even  from 
one  sub-division  to  another,  he  is  com- 
pelled as  a  precaution  to  estimate  each 
small  heading  of  expenditure  at  its  maxi- 
mum. Consequently,  though  estimated 
receipts  and  expenditure  may  balance 
each  other  in  the  budget,  the  minister,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  equilibrium,  must 
e£Eect  a  series  of  economies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  year  in  order  to  meet  an 
inevitable  deficiency  in  the  revenue  col- 
lected. It  is  a  slipshod  system,  but  it  at 
least  has  the  advantage  of  securing  rigor- 
ous parsimony  in  the  administration.  In 
1887  M.  Trikoupds  succeeded  in  balancing 
the  budget,  a  very  remarkable  feat  under 
the  circumstances;  in  1888  there  was  a 
slight  deficit  of  two  millions;  in  1889  it 
seems  probable  that  not  only  an  equilib- 
rium but  a  small  surplus  has  been  ensured. 
These  are  brilliant  results,  and  though 
they  have  been  in  part  effected  by  conver- 
sions of  debt  and  other  financial  operations 
which  cannot  be  indefinitely  continued, 
they  are  full  of  happy  augury  for  the  future 
of  Greece. 

The  speech  in  which  M.  Trikoup^s  in- 
troduced the  budget  of  this  year  is  a  mas- 
terly and  statesmanlike  exposition  of 
financial  principles.  The  key-note  of  his 
policy  is  the  encouragement  of  home  pro- 
duction. "We  must  by  all  possible 
means,"  he  said,  "encourage  home  pro- 
duction, since  it  is  only  by  the  develop- 
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meDt  of  productioQ  that  we  can  hope  to 
become  sufficieatly  strong  to  remove  grad- 
ually the  burdens  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  impose  on  the  community.*'  In 
conformity  with  this  principle  M.  Tri- 
koupds  has  framed  a  number  of  proposals 
for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  class, 
which  he  rightly  regards  as  the  mainstay 
of  Greece.  He  has  determined  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  wine  for  exportation 
by  exemption  from  all  taxes,  and  still  fur- 
ther to  assist  the  wine-growers  by  almost 
repealing  the  tax  on  spirits  made  from  the 
refuse  of  the  wine-press,  while  allowing 
the  tax  on  spirits  made  from  cereals  to 
remain,  the  latter  being  mainly  imported 
from  abroad.  The  development  of  the 
cultivation  of  currants  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  cur- 
rant trade  is  with  England,  and  M.  Tri- 
koup6s  lately  suggested  to  the  English 
government  a  convention  for  the  repeal  of 
the  import  duty,  in  return  for  a  repeal  on 
the  part  of  Greece  of  the  land-tax  on  cur- 
rants. This  would  have  entailed  a  sacri- 
fice of  four  million  drachmae  of  revenue, 
while  the  loss  to  the  British  exchequer 
would  only  be  ;£3 50,000.    The  English 

fovernment  have  rejected  the  proposal, 
ut  M.  Trikoup^s  has  not  abandoned  his 
intention  of  returning  to  the  question. 
The  once  down-trodden  peasants  have  to 
thank  M.  Trikoup^s  for  the  abolition  of 
the  dtfne  or  tithe  in  kind  ;  and  he  now  pro- 
poses to  do  away  with  the  equally  harass- 
ing octroi  dues  levied  by  the  communes 
on  cereals  and  live  stocK.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  the  development  of 
commercial  intercourse  than  the  existence 
of  customs  zones  within  a  countrv.  To 
recompense  the  communes  M.  Trikoup6s 
proposes  an  additional  tax  on  wheat  and 
cattle  imported  from  abroad,  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  be  divided  among  the  yarious 
municipalities  and  used  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  out  public  works. 
He  further  intends  to  modify  and  reduce 
the  tax  on  ploughing  beasts,  which  he  im- 
posed with  reluctance,  and  hopes  to  abol- 
ish eventually.  The  existing  land-tax  on 
tobacco  for  exportation  is  to  be  taken  off 
in  order  to  enable  Greece  to  compete  with 
Turkey  in  the  Egyptian  market,  and  to 
encourage  the  growers ;  but  the  taxation 
of  tobacco  consumed  at  home  is  to  be 
maintained  and  even  increased.  These 
measures  for  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
duction no  doubt  tend  towards  protection, 
though  not  designed  with  that  object ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  M.  Trikoup^  thinks  the 
interests  of  the  present  proprietors  more 
important  than  those  of  the  merchants  and 


small  traders  of  the  towns.  But  Greek 
imports  largely  include  what  may  be  de« 
scribed  as  luxuries,  and  a  poor  country 
should  forego  these  for  the  benefit  of  its 
wealth-producing  class. 

All  this  is  admirable,  and  the  amazing 
fact  that  a  country  which  but  ten  years  a^ 
possessed  a  revenue  of  thirty-seven  mil* 
lions  can  now  contribute  ninety  without 
apparent  su£Eering,  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  There  are,  however, 
other  considerations  which  must  not  es- 
cape our  notice  in  reviewing  the  prospects 
of  Greece.  The  little  kingdom  was,  so  to 
speak,  born  in  debt,  for  the  three  protect- 
ing powers  started  it  on  its  career  with  a 
loan  of  60  millions.  Greece  was  then,  aa 
a  recent  writer  says,  *'  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins  bathed  in  blood.'*  Apart  from  her 
lamentable  condition,  the  narrow  limits 
assigned  to  her  by  the  powers  made  it 
almost  impossible  that  she  could  exist  on 
her  own  resources.  In  1882,  according  to 
the  official  statement  lately  published,  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  264  millions,  in 
1889  to  nearly  500  millions,  while  in  1890 
it  reaches  603  millions.  The  ministerial- 
ists, however,  allow  that  it  reaches  a 
higher  figure  than  this,  and  M.  Tri- 
koup6s,  in  his  recent  speech  on  the 
budget,  admitted  to  660  millions.  M« 
Delyann6s,  basing  his  calculation  on  the 
figures  of  the  budget  itself,  estimates  the 
debt  at  760  millions,  and  this  is  probably 
the  actual  amount.  The  wide  difference 
between  these  calculations  will  astonish 
impartial  critics.  Even  if  we  take  the 
official  figures,  which  must  be  far  below 
the  mark,  and  admit  that  the  military 
preparations  of  M.  Delyann^  increased 
the  debt  by  150  millions,  we  have  still 
289  millions  borrowed  during  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  present  prime  minister. 
Of  this  sum  more  than  38  millions  have 
gone  to  the  construction  of  ironclads ;  but 
1  must  not  discuss  the  question  of  naval 
and  military  expenditure  here — lamen- 
table as  this  expenditure  is,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  most  vigorously  con- 
demn it.  If  Greece  had  not  possessed  a 
force  which  at  least  could  give  some 
trouble,  she  would  never  have  obtained  an 
extension  of  her  boundary.  She  must  be 
ready  for  emergencies  in  the  future.  The 
reduction  of  the  military  estimates  by  a 
million  was  a  favorable  feature  of  last 
year's  budget,  but  they  are  raised  again  by 
about  the  same  amount  in  the  present 
year,  while  the  naval  estimates  are  in- 
creased by  half  a  million,  owing  to  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  arrival  of  the 
new  ironclads.     It  is  reassuring,  on  the 
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other  hiind,  to  learn  that  M.  Trikoup^s 
hopes  by  various  financial  combinations  to 
make  an  annual  saving  in  the  service  of 
the  pubh'c  debt  amounting  to  nine  millions. 
Greece  may  not  yet  have  reached  the  limit 
either  of  her  borrowing  power  or  of  her 
capacity  for  taxation ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  system  under  which  her  debt  has 
increased  by  four,  or  rather  five,  hundred 
millions  in  seven  years  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.  Though  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  the  prime  minis- 
ter is  concerned  for  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural  population,  it  is  sad  to  see  the 
toil-worn  peasants  laboring  amid  hardship 
and  privation  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  for- 
eign creditors.  **Les  dettes  contract^es 
par  les  Etats  de  TOrient/'  says  M.  de 
Laveleye,  *^  am^nent  k  des  consequences 
qui  revoltent  Thumanit^." 

While  the  taxation  of  the  country  is  at 
a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  while 
the  financial  condition  is  such  as  to  re- 
Guire  long  and  careful  nursing,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  serious  calamity  such  as  war, 
a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  or  even  the 
failure  of  the  currant-harvest,  would  cer- 
tainly bring  about  a  catastrophe.  For  the 
moment  the  danger  is  on  the  side  of  Crete, 
but  it  may  appear  at  any  time  on  the  side 
of  Macedonia  or  even  Epirus.  With  re- 
gard to  Crete,  the  prime  minister  has 
taken  up  a  firm  and  statesmanlike  attitude, 
which  no  doubt  has  cost  him  much  popu- 
larity at  present.  War  is  impossible, 
peace  is  a  necessity;  and  he  is  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  no  repetition  of 
the  fiasco  of  1885-6.  "Without  means," 
he  says,  "  we  can  do  nothing  on  behalf  of 
Crete  or  the  Hellenic  cause ;  our  first  step 
must  be  the  financial  regeneration  of  the 
country."  The  wide  scope  of  M.  Tri- 
koup6s*s  views  is  hardly  understood  by  his 
countrymen.  He  is  a  Panhellenist,  and 
he  aspires  to  direct  and  control  the  entire 
Hellenic  world.  Athens  is  its  centre  and 
focus ;  and  it  is  from  Athens,  and  there- 
fore from  the  Greek  government,  that  it 
must  take  the  mot  d^ordre.  The  Greek 
of  Crete,  the  Greek  of  Macedonia,  under 
whatever  government  he  lives,  is  loyal  in 
heart  to  the  government  of  Greece,*  and 
the  advice  of  that  government  is  a  com- 
mand. When  the  time  has  arrived  for 
combined  action  on  the  part  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  signal 
will  be  given  ;  it  is  for  the  Greek  govern- 
ment to  choose  the  moment,  as  it  alone  is 
able  to  decide  when  the  circumstances  are 
favorable.    As  for  the  advice  of  foreign 

*  Speech  on  Crete,  30th  October,  1889. 


powers,  M.  Trikoup^s  accepts  it  with  all 
politeness.  "We  know,"  he  said  to  me, 
"  that  they  advise  us  simply  for  their  own 
interest,  and  we  act  accordingly." 

The    whole    question  of    Crete    must 
therefore  be  considered  as'a  mere  episode 
in  the  development  of  a  great  movement, 
which  might  be  retarded  and  not  furthered 
by    inopportune   action  on   the    part  of 
Greece.    M.  Trikoup^s  goes  so  far  as  to 
look  upon  the  Cretan  difficulty  as  the  out- 
come of  a  scheme  deliberately  formed  by 
Turkey  for  the  destruction  of  Hellenism, 
and  he  is  determined  not  to  be  led  into  the 
trap   prepared  for  him.      He  holds  that 
Turkey  provoked  the  rising  of  last  autumn 
with  the  object  of  withdrawing  the  privi- 
leges   assured    to    Crete    by  the    Berlin 
Treaty,  and  that  she  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  seen  Greece,  unaided 
and  alone,  take  part  in  the  struggle.     But 
the  time  was  inopportune  for  such  a  strug- 
gle, and  the  Greek  government  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  prevent  further  disorders, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  induce  the  Cretans 
not  to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  large 
Turkish  force  into  the  island.     It  is  true 
that  M.   Trikoup6s,  when  the  atrocities 
were  at  their  height,  for  once  abandoned 
his  attitude  of  reserve  by  sending  a  circu- 
lar to  the  powers,  threatening  Greek  inter- 
ference if    they  would  not  take  action. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom 
of  this   course,   M.   TrikoupSs  contends 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  mitigating  the 
horrors  for  a  time.    The  government  is  in 
a  position  of   extreme  difficulty.     It    is 
daily  confronted  with  the  misery  of  three 
thousand  homeless  exiles,  and  the  groans 
of  an  afflicted  Greek  race  can  almost  be 
heard  across  the  sea  but  for  the  shrieks  of 
infuriated  patriots  at  home.    The  position 
which  the  government  now  takes  up  is 
reasonable  and  intelligible.     It  asks  that 
a  complete  amnesty  should  be  accorded  by 
the  Porte,  and  that  the  military  tribunals 
in  Crete  should  be  abolished.    If  these 
demands  were  acceded  to,  it  would  under- 
take to  induce  the  refugees  to  return.     It 
no  longer  asks  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
firman,  although  its  provisions  violate  the 
twenty-third  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
The  Porte  has  replied  by  a  general  invita- 
tion to  the  refugees  to  return,  which,  how- 
ever, excludes  sixteen  names;  but  martial 
law  still  exists,  and  the  exiles,  though 
promised  immunity  as  regards  the   past, 
are  afraid  of  being  brought  before  the  mil- 
itary  tribunals  on   fresh  charges.      The 
Porte  is  countenanced  by  Germany  in  its 
refusal  to  go  further;  and  Germany  has 
just  succeeded  in  concluding  a  commercial 
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treaty  with  Turkey  on  exceptionally  fa- 
vorable terms.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
Eastern  question ;  the  weak  and  struggling 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
strong. 

But  the  time  is  short;  already  the  snows 
are  disappearing  from  the  mountains,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  Crete  will  be  the  scene  of 
another  insurrection.  The  Cretan  com- 
mittee at  Athens  is  receiving  subscriptions 
from  Italy,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  from  America.  It  is  ominous  that 
great  activity  prevails  at  the  Russian  lega* 
tion.  The  Greek  government,  while  care- 
f ullv  abstaining  from  helping  the  fugitives, 
will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
obtaining  arms  and  provisions.  It  views 
the  future  with  alarm,  but  it  will  neverthe- 
less wish  them  Godspeed.  They  have 
already  cost  Greece  nearly  a  million  drach- 
mae. Is  it  not  time  for  the  friends  of 
Turkey  to  suggest  to  her  that,  after  all, 
she  would  be  an  infinitely  stronger  power 
without  Crete  ?  Would  Greece  be  able  to 
find  money  to  buy  the  island  ?  Would  she 
be  able  to  rent  it,  as  we  rent  Cyprus,  and 
to  tax  the  Cretans  as  she  taxes  herself  and 
as  we  tax  the  Cypriotes  ?  Would  she  be 
able  to  check  the  vengeance  of  the  Chris- 
tians ?  Perhaps  so,  for  many  of  their  en- 
emies would  emigrate;  the  Mussulmans 
often  prefer  emigration  to  revolt,  and  those 
who  remain  become  loyal,  as  in  Bulgaria. 
The  Cretan  leaders  whom  I  have  met  are 
all  for  annexation  to  Greece.  They  care 
no  longer  for  reforms  or  for  the  revocation 
of  the  firman.  Some  of  them  are  wild 
mountaineers  in  their  picturesque  native 
costume,  whose  title  to  distinction  consists 
in  the  number  of  Turkish  lives  they  have 
taken  with  their  own  hand  ;  others  are  ex- 
deputies,  juds:es,  and  professors,  men  of 
high  intelligence  and  cultivation,  who  are 
now  living  penniless  at  Athens,  supported 
by  the  government. 

The  linal  decision  was  taken  the  other 
day.  The  exiles  assembled  in  the  ancient 
Stadion,  and  the  scene  as  I  looked  down 
from  the  thyme-grown  slope  —  once  so 
often  thronged  by  the  multitude  of  bril- 
liant Athens  —  was  interesting  and  im- 
pressive. The  invitation  of  the  Turkish 
government  was  discussed  and  definitely 
refused,  after  two  or  three  leaders  had 
addressed  the  meeting,  one  of  them  speak- 
ing with  indignation  concerning  recent 
declarations  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. Then  the  whole  assembly,  with 
uplifted  hands,  swore  the  oath  of  the  War 
of  Independence  —  kXnOepia  fj  Odvaroc  — 
freedom  or  death.  There  was  no  enthusi- 
asm or  excitement,  nothing  but  quiet  de- 


termination. The  crowd  broke  into  little 
groups,  and  as  they  walked  awav  I  could 
see  above  their  beads  the  rock  whence 
Aegeus  watched  to  see  his  son  returoiog 
from  his  Cretan  triumphs,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  a  race  that  rescued  Europe  from 
the  dominion  of  Asia. 

It  was  evening — such  an  evening  as 
Bvron  describes  m  those  sumptuous  lines 
of  "The  Corsair"  —  and  I  turned  my 
steps  towards  the  Acropolis.  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  a  cloudless  heaven  behind 
the  purple  hills  of  the  Morea;  Hymettus 
and  Pentelikon  were  radiant  in  violet  and 
crimson,  and  the  crest  of  Parnes,  still  sil- 
vered with  the  winter  snows,  looked  down 
through  a  rose-colored  haze  upon  the 
dusky  olive-groves  of  Kolonus.  A  flood 
of  golden  light  was  falling  on  the  columns 
of  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  caus* 
ing  them  to  glow  with  a  rich  mellowness 
of  coloring: as  though  in  harmony  with  the 
pageant  of  nature  around.  The  quiet  of 
the  sunset  hour  seemed  to  accord  with  the 
melancholy  which  haunts  these  noble 
monuments  of  human  genius  ^  ihore 
lovely  in  this,  the  evening  of  their  decline, 
than  in  the  noontide  blaze  of  their  perfec- 
tion —  more  lovely,  because  more  speak- 
ing and  suggestive  in  the  stillness  and 
solitude  of  their  decay.  As  I  turned  to 
depart  I  paused  by  the  brink  of  the  west- 
ern cliff,  whence  the  Temple  of  Wingless 
Victory  looks  out  across  land  and  sea  to 
the  shore  of  unconquered  Salamis.  The 
stones  of  its  ruined  fabric  have  been  col- 
lected, and  joined  together  with  reverent 
care ;  its  fallen  columns  have  been  raised^ 
and  though  its  sculptured  frieze  is  broken 
and  defaced,  though  its  marble  walls  show 
many  a  gap,  and  it  has  no  roof  but  the 
deep  blue  sky,  it  stands  a  type  of  livinr 
beauty  amid  surrounding  desolation.  And 
so  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  much-tried  race, 
sundered  and  shattered  in  ages  of  adver- 
sity, may  yet  be  compacted  into  one  har- 
monious structure,  which  may  reflect,  if  it 
cannot  revive,  the  splendor  of  a  historic 
past.  James  D.  Bourchier. 
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Time,  Summer,  Two  persons  in  the 
prime  of  life^  and  of  opposite  sexes j  coH' 
verse  beneath  a  starlit  sky. 

He,  It's  very  queer  that  those  are  all 
suns,  with  planets,  and  moons,  and  aste- 
roids, and  things. 
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SAg,  The  feeling  it  always  gives  me  to 
remember  that,  is  that  we  are  such  atoms, 
and  that  our  afEairs  matter  so  verv  little. 

JF/e.  My  affairs  matter  a  great  deal ;  and 
so  do  yours. 

•S*^^.  You  and  I  are  only  two  people  out 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  is  only  one  planet  belonging  to  one 
little  star  out  of  all  the  stars  there  are. 
We  are  certainly  atoms,  unless  we  are 
molecules,  or  whatever  you  call  the  small- 
est sort  of  things. 

He,  But  we  are  not  the  smallest  sort 
of  things.  We  are  bigger  than  microbes. 
We  may  have  squashed  a  million  in  the 
last  minute. 

She.  Well,  microbes  matter  even  less 
•  than  we  do;  only  it*s  so  little  less  that  it 
makes  no  difference. 

I/e,  How  do  you  know  microbes  matter 
less  than  we  do  ? 

SAem  There  are  so  many  of  them. 

He.  There  are  so  many  of  us.  Perhaps 
in  some  other  planet  there  are  as  many 
human  beings  as  there  are  microbes  here, 
and  no  microbes  at  all. 

SAe.  Then,  if  there  are  so  many  of  us, 
how  can  any  one  of  us  matter  ? 

He.  I  don*t  say  any  of  us  do,  except  the 
few  that  I  know  about.  I  matter.  You 
matter.  The  prime  minister  matters.  We 
matter. 

S/te.  You  (plural)  matter.  They  matter. 
Your  own  declension  contradicts  you. 

He,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  stopped 
short  of  the  third  person  plural.  They 
don't  matter' —  to  me  —  and  I  don't  know 
whether  they  do  or  not  to  any  one  else. 

SAe.  You  are  full  of  inconsistency.  You 
began  by  saying  that  human  beings  were 
of  consequence,  and  now  you  say  most  of 
them  are  not. 

He.  It  is  possible  that  some  human  be- 
ings may  be  of  consequence  and  others 
not.  But  I  didn't  say  any  of  them  weren't. 
I  said  I  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
or  not. 

Ske,  Well,  I  say  none  of  them  are,  com- 
pared to  the  stars. 

He,  You  are  of  more  importance  than  a 
star.  Please  observe  that  1  am  not  pay- 
ing you  a  shallow  compliment,  but  stating 
a  scientific  fact,  or,  at  least,  expressing  a 
scientific  opinion. 

S/te.  There  are  a  million  stars,  and 
only  one  me.  They  are  each  of  them  a 
million  times  bigger  than  I  am.  There- 
fore, taken  all  together,  they  are  of  more 
importance  even  than  I  am. 

He.  I  do  not  think  you  have  sufficiently 
mastered  the  difiFereace  between  greatness 
and  bigness. 


SAe,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  I 
have. 

He,  It  is  a  not  infrequent  confusion  of 
ideas.    May  I  preach  ? 

SAe.  If  you  like.  I  will  interrupt  you 
when  you  get  tiresome. 

He,  Thank  you.  A  thing,  or  a  numbefi 
which  is  extremely  big  is  not  necessarily 
imposing,  or  important,  or  interesting,  or, 
to  put  it  shortly,  great.  I  will  explain 
this  by  an  example.  America  is  big  — 
very  big  —  and  full  of  bignesses.  I  mean 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans think  it  is  great,  but  they  are  mis* 
taken.  I  don't  say  there  is  nothing  great 
about  it,  but  its  bignesses  are  not  great. 
There  is  a  man  called  Carnegie,  and  he 
wrote  a  book,  and  boasted  that  if  all  the 
cows  in  America  were  put  standing  nose 
to  tail  and  four  abreast,  they  would  go 
once  and  a  half  round  the  world.  There 
is  nothing  great  in  that.  A  cow  is  a  very 
interesting  beast,  and  to  be  the  owner  of 
a  tame  cow  is  a  very  remarkable  thing. 
But  when  you  have  got  one,  or  at  any  rate 
half-a-dozen,  it  is  not  much  more  remark* 
able  to  have  six  million  or  six  thousand 
million,  if  you  have  fields  to  put  them  in 
and  people  to  milk  them.  It  is  mere  rep- 
etition ot  what  you  did  before. 

SAe.  The  second  million  would  be  dull. 

He,  And  so  is  the  second  hundred.  Am 
I  to  take  your  observation  as  a  signal  that 
I  have  become  tiresome? 

SAe.  You  may  go  on. 

He.  There  was  another  man,  only  I 
disremember  his  name,  who  wrote  another 
book  —  or  perhaps  it  was  a  woman  —  who 
made  an  observation  in  the  same  spirit 
about  Chicago.  Chicago  is  full  of  corn 
and  pigs. 

SAe,  I  have  heard  of  it. 

He.  And  it  was  burnt  down.  I  forget 
exactly  when,  but  some  time  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Well,  in  this  novel  —  did  I 
say  the  book  was  a  novel?  If  not,  I  should 
have.  In  this  novel  the  people  lived  at 
Chicago  and  they  watched  it  being  burnt 
down.  And  a  man  said  that  though  it 
was  a  nuisance  to  have  their  houses  burnt, 
it  was  consoling  to  reflect  that  it  was  the 
biggest  fire  in  the  world,  and  that  the  fire 
of  London  was  nothing  to  it.  Now  that 
twenty  years  have  passed,  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don is  as  famous  as  ever,  and  if  you  men- 
tioned the  fire  of  Chicago  to  a  casual, 
well-educated  person,  he  would  ask  which 
one  you  meant,  and  whether  it  hadn't  been 
burnt  down  several  times.  I  once  men* 
tioned  this  passage  to  a  lady,  who  said, 
"  Yes,  it  was  a  very  unimportant  fire,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  burnt  that  couldnH 
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be  put  up  again  directly."  Thus  we  see 
that  the  fire  of  Chicago  was  bigger  than 
the  fire  of  London,  but  also  much  smaller, 
supposing  **  small "  to  be  the  opposite  of 
great.  A  big  fire  is  one  where  there  are 
a  great  many  long  and  thick  flames,  cover- 
ing a  quantity  of  space.  A  great  fire  is 
one  which  burns  something  interesting  or 
important.  A  very  little'  nre  might  burn, 
let  us  say,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  Frith's  "  Derby  Day,"  but  it  would  be 
a  great  fire. 

SA£,  It  would  indeed. 

He.  A  thing  may  be  great  partly  be- 
cause it  is  big,  but  my  point  is  that  big- 
ness alone  can  never  make  anything  great. 

SMe.  1  don't  disagree  —  at  present  —  as 
far  as  concerns  fires  on  earth,  but  you 
know  youVe  got  to  get  to  fires  in  the  sky. 

//e»  Your  rebuke  is  just. 

SAe,  I  wasn't  rebuking. 

//£,  The  connection  with  the  stars  is 
this.  All  we  really  know  about  them  — 
of  course,  I  assume  that  everything  astron- 
omers say  is  true  — 

SAe,  Thev  don't  all  say  the  same. 

He.  No ;  but  I  assume  that  the  one  who 
spoke  last  spoke  the  truth,  and  I  go  on 
believing  what  he  said  until  somebody 
else  contradicts  him,  or,  of  course,  until  he 
contradicts  himself. 

SAe,  What  an  elastic  form  of  belief. 

Jle,  It  is  called  faith.  But,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, all  we  really  know  about  the  stars  is 
that  they  are  extremely  big,  an  exceed- 
ingly long  way  off,  and  most  of  them,  ap- 
parently, very  hot.  I  gathered  from  what 
you  said  just  now  that  the  sight  of  them 
conveys  to  your  mind  impressions  of  vast- 
ness  and  awe,  and  of  your  own  compara- 
tive littleness. 

SAe.  So  it  does. 

He.  That  is  because  you  have,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  a  naturally  power- 
ful and  sedulously  cultivated  imagination. 
You  compare  your  own  size,  and  the  dis- 
tances you  are  accustomed  to  have  to  do 
with,  to  the  size  of  the  stars  and  the  dis- 
tances between  them.  You  appear  to 
yourself,  by  the  sudden  comparison,  infin- 
itesimally  small,  and  then  you  are  awed. 
That's  all  right  until  you  get  to  being 
awed,  but  at  that  point  you  make  an  arbi- 
trary assumption.  You  observe  that  green 
Star? 

SAe.  Yes. 

He.  We  could  find  out  its  name  if  we 
looked  in  a  book,  but  for  the  present  it 
does  not  matter.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  a 
hundred  billion  miles  ofiF.  I  don't  believe 
it  is,  but  that  doesn't  matter  either.  Now, 
just  consider  what  that  means.    If  you 


had  to  go  to  it,  straight  from  here,  aod 
supposing  that  you  could  go  to  it,  and  that 
other  stars  or  moons  or  things  wouldn't 
get  in  the  way,  as  soon  as  you  got  out  of 
our  atmosphere  (and,  indeed,  before)  each 
mile  that  you  went  would  be  very  like  the 
other.  While  we  are  supposing  you  to  be 
able  to  go,  we  may  as  well  suppose  you  to 
be  able  to  go  with  extreme  rapidity.  Sup- 
pose you  went  a  billion  miles  a  day,  it 
would  take  you  a  hundred  daj's,  which  is 
about  three  months  and  a  week.  That 
would  be  going  very  fast,  because  a  billion 
miles  a  day  is  more  than  forty  thousand 
million  miles  an  hour,  and  that's  —  how 
much  ?  —  more  than  six  hundred  million 
miles  a  minute.  So  it's  six  hundred  mil- 
lion times  as  quick  as  a  train.  At  that» 
extravagant  pace,  you  would  not  get  to  the 
green  star  for  more  than  three  months. 
And  all  that  way  each  hundred  miles  would 
look  practically  just  the  same  as  the  hun- 
dred miles  on  either  side  of  it.  That's  not 
awfulness.  It's  merely  wearisome  repe* 
tition.  It's  as  bad  as  the  two  million 
cows. 

SAe.  Worse. 

He.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  much  to 
choose.  When  you  got  to  the  green  star, 
you  would  very  likely  find  it  was  made  of 
much  the  same  stuff  as  the  sun,  and  had  a 
lot  of  planets,  with  moons,  and  rings,  and 
what  not,  going  round  and  round  it  just 
as  ours  do  here,  and  all  made  out  of  it  to 
begin  with.  Then  you  would  be  entitled 
to  expect  that,  saving  individual  difiPer- 
ences  of  character,  the  behavior  of  that 
solar  system  would  considerably  resemble 
the  behavior  of  this  solar  system. 

SAe.  Then  why  is  it  green  ? 

He,  I  am  afraid  I  made  a  bad  choice. 
I  only  chose  the  green  one  as  an  example 
because  it  was  easy  to  point  out.  Though, 
by  the  way,  the  sun  may  be  a  green  star 
for  anything  I  know,  when  it  is  looked  at 
from  a  hundred  billion  miles  o€F.  But 
that's  a  detail.  Taken  in  the  lump,  all  the 
stars  look  very  much  alike.  Judging  from 
their  photographs  and  their  spectra,  and 
the  information  generally  which  astrono- 
mers give  to  the  world,  the  odds  seem  to 
be  that  they  are  all  made  of  substantially 
the  same  stuff,  that  they  all  behave  in  the 
same  way,  and,  in  fact,  are  very  much  alike. 
Do  you  know  how  many  stars  we  can 
see? 

SAe.  No.  Thousands.  Half  a  million. 
I  don't  know. 

He.  No  more  do  I.  But  I  think  the 
number  that  people  can  see  without  tele- 
scopes is  three  thousand.  Whether  that's 
only  for  one  side  of  the  world  or  both,  J 
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don't  know.  Also,  it  may  be  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  but  that  doesn*t  affect  the  argument. 
The  point  is  that  there  are  a  great  many 
more  that  we  can't  see  —  hundreds  of 
thousands,  or  something  like  that,  but 
anyhow,  ever  so  many  distinct  and  sep- 
arate stars. 

She,  How  do  you  know  ? 

He,  I  don't  know ;  I  believe.  Because 
astronomers  say  so.  The  last  one  I  read 
about  said  there  might  very  likelv  be  mil- 
lions. I  hope  there  are,  or  billions,  or 
thousands  of  billions.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  a  thousand  billions  is  a  fantastically 
large  number.  The  more  there  are  the 
more  it  adds  to  the  force  of  my  next  re- 
mark, which  is,  What  is  one  among  so 
many? 

She,  But  that's  what  I  said  to  begin 
with.  You're  forgetting  which  side  you're 
on. 

He,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  not.  You 
said  the  three  thousand  stars  you  could 
see  filled  you  with  awe,  and  made  you 
think  you  were  only  an  atom.  I  say  each 
of  the  three  thousand  stars  is  just  as  much 
an  atom  as  you,  and  that  all  the  three  thou* 
sand  together  are  very  likely  just  as  much 
an  atom  as  you,  and  that  in  the  eye  of 
wisdom  you  and  your  affairs  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  stars  intrinsically,  and  more 
important  to  you  and  me.  I  don't  mean 
to  sav  that  the  stars  are  not  interesting; 
far  from  it.  Nobody  that  thinks  about 
them  all  put  about  in  space,  and  soberly 
burning,  and  twirling,  and  moving,  how- 
ever they  do  move,  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed. But  they  would  be  every  bit  as 
impressive,  really  and  truly,  if  there  were 
only  twenty-four  of  them,  and  if  they  were 
so  small  that  the  whole  universe  oi  them 
could  go  into  my  hat.  The  wonderful 
thing  is  that  they  are  there,  and  that  they 
behave  as  they  do.  Suppose  you  were 
called  upon  to  make  a  little  universe,  with 
stars  and  planets,  and  some  comets  going 
to  and  fro,  and  suppose  you  were  not  re- 
quired to  go  into  the  details  of  whether 
there  was  anything  alive  flourishing  about 
on  them,  but  had  a  plentiful  stock  of  in- 
candescent materials  to  make  your  stars 
of.  You  could  no  more  do  it  than  you 
could  make  a  fish.  But  there  are  all  these 
stars  worked  out  into  all  the  minutest 
details,  down  to  microbes,  and  we  don't 
know  how  much  smaller.  Now  the  ex- 
istence of  anything,  and  of  everything,  is 
as  inexplicable,  and  as  mysterious,  and 
wonderful,  and  impressive  as  you  please, 
but  it  would  all  be  just  as  much  so  if  the 
scale  it  is  on  were  ever  so  much  bigger  or 
ever  so  much  smaller.    Will  you  admit 


that  you  are  more  important  than  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  fire  ? 

She.  I  don't  like  admitting  anything, 
but,  as  you  have  so  much  faith,  you  may 
assume  it  if  you  like. 

He,  Thanic  you.  I  do  like.  Besides, 
you  know  quite  well  that  you  are  more 
important  practically,  and  practically  is 
all  I  care  about.  If  you  take  a  good-sized 
sheet  of  paper,  as  big  as  a  newspaper,  and 
hold  it  up  edge-ways,  and  set  fire  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  in  a  second  or  two  you  will 
see  the  flames  burst  out  all  over  it,  and 
flare  up  about  twice  as  high  as  the  paper. 
That  is  a  wonderful  sight,  if  you  consider 
it  attentively,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how 
quick  the  whole  thing  catches  fire  after  it 
is  once  fairly  lighted,  and  how  much  fire  it 
makes,  and  how  hot  the  fire  it  makes  is. 
Now  that  is  just  as  important,  curious, 
and  interesting  as  a  sun. 

She,  No,  it  isn't.    The  sun  has  planets. 

He,  That  is  a  detail.  You  can  call  the 
little  cinders  that  float  away  from  the  piece 
of  paper  planets,  if  you  like.  If  the  piece 
of  paper  were  a  billion  billion  times  as  big 
as  it  is,  it  would  be  as  big  as  a  star.  If 
you  were  a  billion  billion  times  as  small  as 
you  are,  it  would  be  as  big  as  a  star  is 
now.  Therefore  it  is  as  important  as  a 
star.  But  you  are — as  we  agreed  that  I 
should  assume  —  more  important  than  it. 
Therefore  you  are  more  important  than  a 
star. 

She,  But  the  stars  go  on  longer  than  I 
do.  At  least,  you  know,  your  astronomers 
say  so. 

He.  That's  the  same  thing  over  again. 
A  preposterously  long  time  is  just  as  un- 
interesting a  thing  in  itself  —  and  apart 
from  what  happens  in  it  —  as  a  preposter- 
ously big  number,  or  a  preposterously 
long  distance.  All  the  stars  are  nothing 
in  the  world  but  very  big  lumps  of  stuff 
—  call  it  earth  —  a  very  long  way  off, 
going' on  a  very  long  time.  There  may 
be  interesting  things  in  them.  I  don  t 
know;  and  therefore  the  things,  if  there 
are  any,  don't  interest  me.  And  the  stars 
themselves  are  not  interesting.  But  you 
are  interesting,  because  you're  here. 

She,  And  if  I  weren't  here 

He,  If  you  weren't  here,  and  had  never 
been  here,  and  weren't  going  to  be  here, 
or  anywhere  where  I  was,  and  I  had  never 
heard  of  your  existence,  I'm  really  afraid 
that  you  wouldn't  interest  me ;  at  least  not 
more  than  a  star. 

She,  In  fact,  to  put  it  shortly,  I'm  not 
interesting  in  myself? 

He,  If  that's  a  fair  deduction  from  my 
sermon   I   take  it  all  back,  every  word. 
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But  wait.  It  isQ*t  a  fair  deduction*  You 
are  interesting  in  youfself  to  yourself,  but 
you  couldn't  interest  anybody  else  if  there 
was  nobody  else  for  you  to  interest. 

She.  That's  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Am  I  entitled  to  consider  myselt  interest- 
ing  in  myself,  or  am  I  not?  Because  if 
not,  Tm  as  uninteresting  as  the  stars. 

He.  I  don't  know  any  metaphysics. 
But  you  are  entitled  to  consider  yourself 
anything  you  please,  and  I  consider  you 
interesting. 

She,  I  think  it  is  getting  rather  cold, 
and  there  is  a  cloud  between  us  and  the 
Uninteresting.    Suppose  we  go  in? 

T.  O.  Brown. 
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BY  A   DEBUTANTE, 

The  pleasures  of  **  coming  out  *'  are  not 
exactly  unalloyed.  Much  as  the  girls 
must  look  forward  to  the  moment  of  their 
d^but  into  society,  they  must,  more  or  less, 
dread  the  ordeal — at  least,  I  did.  The 
part  that  seemed  to  me  most  trying  was 
my  presentation  to  royalty.  I  had  heard 
something  of  court  formalities,  of  the  rigid 
etiquette  maintained,  of  the  crowds  of 
smart  people,  of  the  still  smarter  .and 
more  august  personages  the  centre  of  all. 
My  father,  I  remembered,  had  once  dined 
at  Osborne,  in  a  special  costume  which  I 
never  saw  him  wear,  but  which,  from  his 
description,  must  have  been  rather  like  an 
acrobat's  or  a  male  dancer's.  He  told  me 
how  they  all  waited  for  the  queen  in  two 
rows,  gentlemen  on  one  side,  ladies  oppo- 
site, just  as  if  they  were  going  to  dance 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  The  highest  in 
rank  were  furthest  from  the  door  through 
which  the  queen  was  to  make  her  entrance. 
When  her  Majesty  appeared  she  passed 
through  the  open  ranks  straight  in  to  din- 
ner, then  the  guests  turned  and  followed 
her  two  and  two  to  their  places  in  the  hall. 
During  dinner  there  was  no  conversation 
except  in  whispers,  unless  the  queen  espe- 
cially addressed  some  one,  and  afterwards 
everybody  stood  up  in  the  drawing  room, 
while  the  queen  came  round  and  t^ked  to 
each  in  turn.  All  this  made  me  feel  that 
going  to  court  was  a  serious  undertaking. 
However,  every  girl  did  it ;  it  was  sure  to 
be  a  wonderful  sight ;  1  should  have  my 
father  and  mother  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
of  course  I  could  not  come  out  properly 
till  I  had  kissed  the  queen's  hand.  So  I 
tried  to  forget  the  possible  difficulties  of 


the  great  event,  and  concentrated  myself 
upon  the  minor  but  more  present  anxie- 
ties. There  was  first  the  date  to  be  fixed* 
but  this  my  parents  settled  for  me,  choos- 
ing one  of  the  later  drawing-rooms,  so  as 
to  give  us  a  better  chance  of  fine  weather. 
I  had  already  seen  poor  victims  of  lojral 
devotion  sitting  shivering  in  their  car- 
riages, wearing  low  dresses,  and  only 
feathers  in  their  hair,  while  the  weather 
was  glacial,  wind  in  the  east,  and  a  hard 
frost  on  the  ground,  so  I  was  glad  my  time 
was  to  be  May.  It  was  some  way  ahead 
too,  and  gave  me  more  leisure  to  practise 
my  curtsey  —  not  a  very  difficult  matter, 
after  all,  when  you  know  how  to  do  it,  al- 
though I  believe  there  are  professors  of 
deportment  who  teach  people.  Next  came 
the  very  interesting  process  of  choosing  a 
court  train.  This,  as  a  dibutante^  was  ol 
course  restricted  to  white,  but  they  gave 
me  a  charming  dress  :  a  white  satin  mous- 
seline  de  soie  petticoat,  with  a  white  satin 
train  bordered  with  a  wreath  of  margue- 
rites. I  was  present  too  when  my  mother 
made  her  selection,  and  got  a  number  of 
valuable  hints  for  the  future,  should  it  ever 
be  my  lot  to  present  a  daughter  of  my 
own.  I  found  that  as  a  general  principle 
it  is  better  not  to  choose  red  velvet  and 
gold  brocade,  a  tone  and  a  decoration  likely 
to  clash  with  those  of  the  furniture  and 
corridors  of  the  palace.  In  the  last  room 
and  passage  the  carpet  is  red,  so  of  course 
a  train  of  that  color  would  not  show  up 
well.  Blue,  again,  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  has  too  cold  an  appearance  in  daylight. 
Everybody  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
have  gold  ferns  in  their  bouquets,  as  the 
ferns  are  apt  to  shed  their  gilding  on 
neighboring  toilettes. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived,  and  my 
nervous  forebodings,  which  had  been 
steadily  increasing,  culminated  in  real 
terror.  Should  I  get  through  all  right; 
what  might  I  do,  or  far  worse,  leave  un- 
done ?  Yet  everything  went  off  to  perfec- 
tion. Fortunately  we  had  the  entrie^  the 
privilege  of  entering  by  the  private  door 
in  the  Buckingham  Palace  Road.  This 
gave  me  three  hours'  law.  People  not  so 
happily  favored  must  begin  their  toilettes 
about  seven  in  the  morning;  but  my  hair- 
dresser did  not  arrive  till  lo  A.M.  He  was 
from  Truefitt's,  not  the  man  1  had  asked 
for,  of  course,  and  I  felt  positively  certain 
would  not  do  my  hair  to  my  satisfaction. 
I  began  almost  to  regret  that  I  bad  not 
been  provided  with  a  court  coiffure  of  the 
kind  so  obligingly  offered  by  the  Auxiliary 
Army  and  Navy  Stores.  It  certainly  is  a 
very  convenient  arrangement,  though  noth* 
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log  more  nor  less  than  a  wig,  but  with  it 
one  can  dispense  with  the  hairdresser  al- 
together* Yet  my  hair  was  done  some- 
how,  and  I  think  nicely.  More,  I  found 
ray  train  perfectly  delightful.  The  bouquet 
was  unpacked,  marguerites,  to  match  the 
train,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  fortify 
myself  with  a  good  strong  cup  of  beef  tea 
before  starting.  OS.  we  drove  at  half  past 
one,  straight  for  the  palace,  approaching  it 
by  the  Pimlico  entrance,  and  passing  all 
the  other  carriages  by  the  way.  How  sin- 
cerely we  congratulated  ourselves  on  thus 
having  the  enir/e,  and  avoiding  the  long 
delay  —  three  hours  or  more  —  in  the 
streets!  Arrived,  we  were  shown  to  a 
room,  where  obliging  Abigails,  attired  in 
black,  with  white  caps  and  aprons,  relieved 
us  of  our  cloaks  and  etceteras,  after  which, 
in  unveiled  splendor,  we  took  our  way 
along  corridors  and  passages,  from  the 
walls  of  which  departed  sovereigns  gazed 
down  on  us  with  benign  countenances,  full, 
let  US  hope,  of  admiration  and  approval. 
We  found  —  delightful  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  palace  authorities  —  most  of 
the  doorways  lined  with  looking-glass,  a 
charming  arrangement,  calculated  to  en- 
able people  to  see  and  admire  themselves 
continually,  and  at  the  same  time  rest  as- 
sured that  nothing  was  amiss  with  their 
toilettes  or  trains.  All  the  way  there  were 
vistas  peopled  with  graceful  figures,  lovely 
ladies  in  feathers  and  finery,  gentlemen  in 
gorgeous  uniforms,  until  we  reached  a 
staircase,  where  the  privileged  few  sepa- 
rate from  their  less  fortunate  neighbors, 
and  betake  themselves  to  a  room  re- 
served for  those  who  have  the  entrie* 
Here,  having  gone  through  the  formality 
of  writing  your  name  upon  a  card,  you 
find  that  you  have  ample  space  to  walk 
about,  train  and  all,  and  thoroughly  enjoy 
yourself;  a  pleasure  heightened  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  for  there,  in  the 
room  adjoining,  are  the  poor  wretches  we 
have  just  left,  crowded  together  like^sheep 
in  pen,  fast  crushing  out  the  freshness  of 
their  beautiful  new  frocks,  and,  of  course, 
regarding  us  with  envious  eyes.  This 
room  in  which  we  are  is  the  last  but  one 
before  the  throne.  Presently  celebrities 
begin  to  arrive  by  twos  and  threes,  am- 
bassadors. Cabinet  ministers,  great  func- 
tionaries, all  in  uniform  or  court  dress; 
there  is  a  move  onwards,  the  crowd,  which 
has  gathered  quickly,  begins  to  thin,  as 
one  after  another  passes  through  the  mys- 
terious^ doorway,  the  last  that  leads  in  to 
the  presence,  and  they  are  gone  **  to  return, 
ah !  never  more."  Now,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  and  feelings  of  dismay,  I  realized 


that  my  time  was  all  but  come.  I  take 
my  place  in  the  line  and  presently  find 
myself  at  the  door.  So  far,  I  had  been 
carrying  my  brand-new  train  over  my  arm, 
but  now  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  two 
gentlemen  of  the  court,  who  spread  it  out 
carefully  behind  me,  I  suppose  to  give  it 
its  full  and  proper  effect.  I  must  say 
they  manipulated  it  —  I  suppose  from 
long  practice  —  with  most  marvellous 
neatness  and  dexterity.  Then  I  passed 
out  into  the  strong  light  of  the  corridor. 
The  contrast  was  extreme  between  it  and 
the  darkened,  mysterious,  almost  gloomy 
throne-room  beyond,  which  I  was  now 
slowly  and  nervously  approaching.  At 
the  very  threshold  I  handed  my  card  to 
some  great  functionary,  and  heard  my 
name  announced  loudly  as  I  continued  to 
advance  slowly,  following  thegliding/r^//- 
frou  of  the  train  in  front  of  me,  my  moth- 
er's. All  the  rest  passed  like  a  dream  ;  I 
was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation;  I 
had  a  vision  of  some  one  waiting  to  receive 
me,  of  a  curtsey  dropped  automatically, 
perhaps  awkwardly,  of  another,  another, 
and  yet  another,  and  at  last,  after  an  un- 
known interval  of  time,  consciousness 
returned,  my  train  had  again  been  thrown 
over  my  arm  by  some  officious,  or  rather 
official,  friend,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
all  was  ended,  I  emerged  into  the  light  of 
day.  I  had  no  recollection  hardly  of  what 
had  occurred.  I  had  seen  nothing,  real- 
ized nothing,  I  had  but  the  vaguest  and 
most  indistinct  impression  of  what  I  had 
done.  But  at  least,  well  done  or  ill  done, 
it  was  over,  and  now  we  were  in  another 
long  corridor,  across  the  end  of  which 
fresh  victims  were  still  streaming.  My 
trouble  was  ended,  theirs  was  still  to  come, 
and  it  was  with  a  virtuous  sense  of  duty 
performed  that  I  utilized  the  ample  space 
and  abundant  leisure  now  a£Eorded  me  in 
critically  examining  other  people.  Not 
the  least  part  of  the  pleasure  was  to  note 
the  change  in  countenance  before  and 
after  the  ceremony  ;  it  was  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  in  the  beaming  faces  of 
those  who  issued  from  the  presence  cham- 
ber the  melancholy  ones  that  but  a  short 
time  previous  were  sadly  approaching  it. 
This  is  an  amusement  which  can  fully 
occupy  a  (Ubutante  new  to  the  whole  affair, 
almost  till  every  one  has  passed.  But  it 
must  end,  and  at  length,  when  nearly  all 
had  passed,  we  leftthe  saloon,  making  our 
way  down  to  the  Pimlico  entrance,  to  wait 
patiently  among  a  crowd  of  awful  swells, 
while  servants  in  royal  livery  helped  us  to 
get  our  carriage.  At  last  it  was  called, 
and  we  drove  home.    Another,  quite  the 
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last,  act  ia  the  performance,  had  still  to  be 
played ;  I  became  the  central  figure  of  an 
admiring  group  of  friends  who  were  await- 
ing our  return,  eager  to  inspect  me  and  to 
hear  my  experiences.  With  a  cup  of  five 
o*clock  tea  and  a  visit  perhaps  from  the 
photographer,  I  descended  to  the  level  of 
everyday  life,  having  enjoyed  my  first 
visit  to  court  far  better  than  I  expected. 

My  second  visit  was  less  monotonous 
because  less  novel,  but  it  made  an  equal, 
perhaps  a  greater,  impression  upon  me* 
No  presentation  at  court  can  be  consid- 
ered quite  complete  until  it  is  followed 
by  an  invitation  to  a  State  ball.  I  fancy, 
however,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  heart- 
burning and  disappointment,  and  the  hope 
long  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart  sick, 
before  the  much-coveted  honor  is  vouch- 
safed to  the  dibutanti.  It  is  not  strange 
that  in  these  days,  when  the  number  of 
presentations  has  multiplied  exceedingly, 
many  people  have  long  to  wait  for,  and 
that  some  never  receive,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain*s  summons.  Hut  we  got  her  Maj- 
esty's commands  in  due  course,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  attend  a  court  ball.  It  is  not 
a  ball,  however,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  rather  a  grancl  State  re- 
ception where  there  is  none  of  the  formal- 
ities of  presentation,  but  at  which  the 
royal  personages  who  are  the  hosts  have 
every  opportunity  of  greeting  those  whom 
they  recognize  (and  the  royal  faculty  of 
recognition  is  proverbial)  in  a  simple  and 
cordial  manner.  The  company,  which  is 
far  too  numerous  even  for  the  magnificent 
ball-room  of  Buckingham  Palace,  over- 
flows into  suites  of  stately  apartments, 
and  as  there  is  no  such  solitude  as  in  a 
crowd,  there  is  ample  facility  for  a  solitude 
()  deuxs  which  I  think  is  not  unfrequently 
taken  advantage  of.  Dancing  as  at  an 
ordinary  ball  is  hardly  attempted,  except 
within  the  charmed  inner  circle,  where 
*Mhe  sweetest  Lidy  in  the  land  "treads  a 
measure  with  some  highly  favored  man, 
and  the  prince  makes  some  debutante 
happy  by  becoming  her  partner  in  waltz 
or  quadrille.  1  think  English  society  at 
large  might  profit  by  the  example  set  by 
the  court  circle  in  dancing.  The  exag- 
gerated or  slovenly  movements  which 
many  gentlemen,  and,  alas  1  ladies,  nowa- 
days call  dancing,  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
palace,  but  there  grace  and  dignity  receive 
due  attention. 

The  txillroom  now  lighted  by  the  elec- 
tric light  and  nearly  perfect  as  to  tem- 
?rrature.otfers  a  most  striking  cottp  d'ari/. 
o  one  like  myself,  unaccustomed  to  balls 
ol  any  kind,  and  but  little  familiar  with 
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j^andd  tenue  whether  male  or  female, 
the  effect  is  almost  dazzling.  Of  ooorse, 
the  costumes  of  my  own  sex  were  a  aoorce 
of  constant  delight;  never  before  had  I 
seen  such  marvellous  corobinatioos  of 
color  and  material,  the  most  costly  bro- 
cades, silks  and  satins,  priceless  lace,  the 
rarest  jewels,  diamonds  especially,  were 
lavishly  employed.  But  for  ODce  the  men 
were  more  gorgeous  than  the  women. 
Within  the  royal  precincts  and  io  the 
presence  of  royalty  itself,  the  sex  that  is 
usually  unadorned  wears  the  finest  feath- 
ers. The  monotonous  black  coat  is  re- 
placed by  uniform  in  every  hue  and  shape* 
A  high  heel  treads  upon  your  toe,  and  a 
guttural  apology  is  at  once  offered  by  a 
German  dragoon  in  white  and  silver.  A 
most  amiable  and  well-known  gentleman, 
who  had  often  been  pointed  out  to  roe,  has 
emerged  from  his  chrysalis  stage,  and  is 
now  a  gorgeous  Greek.  A  lady*s  dress 
catches  on  some  passing  point,  which 
proves  to  be  the  jewelled  hilt  of  an  Orien- 
tal noble's  weapon;  here  is  a  Hungarian 
hussar,  there  a  French  chasseur  d*Afrique, 
here  an  Italian  Bersaglieri  officer,  there  a 
Scotch  archer,  while  English  naval  and 
military  uniforms  with  their  richly  em* 
broidered  lace  and  solid  gold  ornament 
partly  explain  why  large  private  means  are 
necessary  to  maintain  a  respectable  exte- 
rior in  both  the  services.  But  what  struck 
me  more  than  anything  was  to  see  a  great 
guardsman  walking  about  everywhere 
wearing  his  bearskin  hat.  I  was  told  he 
was  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  I  must 
say  I  pitied  him.  Of  course  he  could  not 
dance,  and  everybody  noticed  him. 

Etiquette  is  the  very  life  and  health  of 
a  court.     It  is  observed  even  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  seats.     On  each  side  of  the 
small,  low  dais,  intended  exclusively  for 
rovalty,  are  rows  of  chairs  which,  I  was 
told,  were  definitely  and  clearly  assigned, 
not  by  law,  but  by  absolute  although  un- 
written custom,  to  the  different  orders  in 
the  social  scale  who  accept  the  queen*s 
invitation.     No  one  but  those  prescribed 
■  might  occupy  them.    Thus  on  one  side 
I  are  duchesses  and  marchionesses ;  on  the 
I  other,  ambassadresses  and  ladies  of  the 
corps  diplomatique.     It  was  my  good  for- 
I  tune  to  witness  a  very  pretty  and  graceful 
'  little  ceremony  in  connection  with  these 
:  distinctions,  when  a  young  and  beautiful 
bride  arrived,  who,   within    the   last    few 
months,  had  become  a  duchess.     This  wx'% 
her  first  appearance  as  such  at  a  court  ball 
and  she  was  making  her  way  diffidently 
towards  the  position  to  which  her  newly 
acquired  rank  entitled  her,  when  the  whole 
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of  the  duchesses  present  rose  simulta- 
neously to  greet  their  sister  peeress  and 
receive  her  into  their  circle. 

What  makes  the  court  ball  so  well  worth 
seeing  is  the  fact  that  almost  everybody  in 
the  room  has  some  well-grounded  claim  to 
«listinction.  My  own,  I  will  admit,  was 
but  reflected  lustre,  and  I  entered  paradise 
under  tbe^mgof  others,  like  the  rest  of 
the  debutantes.  But  these  others  repre- 
sented all  that  is  most  Boiable  and  promi- 
nent in  London.  Social  rank  of  ail  the 
higher  grades  was  fully  repmneated, 
wealth  where  it  was  associated  with  meri- 
torious money-getting,  distinguished  ser- 
vice to  the  State  and  high  professional 
repute.  Nothing  proved  this  better  than 
the  brilliant  display  of  decorations,  the 
constellations  of  stars,  crosses,  and  medals, 
all  attesting  the  presence  of  every  degree 
of  merit,  and  every  form  of  celebrity. 
Little  less  distinguished  but  from  extreme 
contrast  was  the  plain,  almost  homely, 
black  dress-suit  of  the  American  minister, 
who,  of  course,  wore  no  decorations  what- 
ever. He  was  the  only  man  there  thus 
simply  attired,  the  type  of  a  great  republic 
which  acknowledges  no  kind  of  distinction 
but  that  of  personal  merit,  and  perhaps,  so 
my  father  says,  thinks  more  of  such  bau- 
bles than  the  most  aristocratic  nation  in 
the  world. 

The  great  sight  of  the  evening  was  when 
the  royal  procession  was  formed  to  move 
in  to  the  supper-room.  First,  the  way  was 
cleared  for  the  princess  by  court  officials 
with  white  wands  of  office,  who  glanced 
nervously  over  their  shoulders  as  they 
moved  backwards.  H«r  Royal  Highness, 
as  she  leads  the  way,  in  all  graciousness, 
distributing  smiles  and  friendly  bows  right 
and  left,  and  being  imitated  with  more  or 
less  success  by  the  '*  thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms,  virtues,  powers,"  who  accom- 
pany and  follow  her.  A  miscellaneous 
crowd  of  dukes,  duchesses,  and  smaller 
fry,  who  are  privileged  to  refresh  them- 
selves in  royal  company,  bring  up  the  rear 
and  form  the  first  contingent  to  fill  the 
supper  tables.  But  there  is  ample  room 
and  entertainment  for  all,  and  surely  no 
more  regal  banquet  could  well  be  seen 
than  that  which  is  so  admirably  prepared 
by  the  master  of  the  household  ;  while  its 
material  attractions  are,  if  possible  en- 
hanced and  set  off  by  the  uniaue  buffet  of 
gold  plate  which  looms  in  the  background. 
I  was  only  too  pleased  to  take  my  turn  in 
the  great  supper-room,  but  I  met  older 
campaigners  who  told  me  that  it  is  more 
pruoent  to  evade  the  great  crowd  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  smaller  tables  spread 


in  other  rooms.  I  was  advised  too,  by  one 
learned  in  such  things,  to  try  the  hock  cup, 
which,  it  seems,  is  a  specialty  of  palace 
hospitality.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
foreign  courts  outshine  the  British  in 
splendor  and  magnificence.  In  Spain, 
Austria,  or  Russia,  the  ceremonial  is  very 
gorgeous,  the  surroundings  of  the  sover- 
eign most  striking,  but  1  am  sure  these 
courts  are  not  better  than  ours.  Certainly 
no  Continental  potentates  can  bid  their 
friends  and  subjects  to  any  gathering 
which  more  fully  embraces  the  solid  qual- 
'  icies  of  a/?/^  given  to  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ^na  a  royal  ball  in  England. 

My  first  tendon  season  included  yet 
another  entertaiHWent,  a  garden  party  at 
Marlborough  House,  loiss  grand  and  im- 
posing, perhaps,  than  either  drawing-room 
or  ball,  but,  with  its  perfect  simplicity,  to 
my  mind  quite  as  stately  and  quite  as 
pleasant.  Some  years  ago  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  gave  their  garden  par- 
ties at  Chiswick,  and  certainly  no  sweeter 
spot  could  be  found  near  London  iox2ifSte 
champitre  than  those  sunny  lawns,  shaded 
by  ancestral  trees.  But  the  Marlborough 
House  gardens  are  now  used  for  these 
out-of-door  receptions,  and  since  the  ex- 
tension of  London  has  robbed  a  suburban 
drive  of  all  pleasure,  and  London  streets, 
crowded  and  dusty,  extend  all  the  way  to 
Chiswick,  it  is  more  convenient  and  more 
agreeable  to  both  entertainers  and  enter- 
tained to  visit  their  Royal  Highnesses  in 
the  grounds  of  their  own  London  home. 

We  drove  to  the  Pall  Mall  gate  of  Marl- 
borough House,  and  entered  by  the  wicket 
door,  the  same  as  that  at  which  so  many 
carriagefuls  of  smart  people  may  be  seen 
on  every  day  during  the  London  season, 
who  have  come  to  write  their  names  in  the 
visiting-book  which  the  scarlet-clad  porter 
has  under  his  charge.  As  we  got  out  of 
the  carriage  we  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
rather  an  unwashed  crowd,  who  expressed 
their  opinion  about  our  personal  appear- 
ance in  very  complimentary,  but  not  very 
polished  terms.  I  had  been  particularly 
cautioned  to  be  sure  to  curtsey  to  the 
prince  and  princess,  whom  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  near  the  entrance  to  the 
garden.  So  after  passing  through  the 
courtyard,  I  was  prepared  to  see  a  formal 
group  to  whom  I  should  have  to  make  my 
reverence.  We  entered  the  garden,  and  I 
was  standing  about  looking  for  the  royal- 
ties, when  I  saw  my  father's  hat  off,  and 
his  dear  old  bald  head  glistening  in  the 
sunshine,  while  a  charming  and  young- 
looking  lady  was  shaking  hands  with  him 
in  the  simplest  and  most  friendly  manner. 
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Heavens  I  it  was  the  priacess.  I  believe 
my  mother  was  nearly  as  much  taken 
aback  as  I  was,  although  she  would  not 
acknowledge  it.  I  was  a  little  behind  her, 
so  I  had  the  advantage  and  time  to  think 
what  I  should  do.  I  was  now  quite  on 
the  quivive^  and  was  not  at  all  astonished 
when  I  recognized  the  prince  in  the  smil- 
ing gentleman  who  was  takine  off  his  hat 
to  me.  It  was  all  so  nice  andnatural  that 
I  felt  at  home  at  once,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  made  a  bow  to  each  of  the  young 
princesses,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  received  the  kindest  of  smiles  and 
bows  from  all,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  the 
queen's  children  and  grandchildren  all  my 
life. 

We  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 
and  I  had  leisure  to  take  in  the  scene. 
The  gardens  were  so  lovely  in  their  cool 
and  quiet  freshness  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  realize  that  one  was  in  the 
heart  of  London.  A  Life  Guards*  band 
was  playing  my  favorite  waltz  at  one  end, 
and  the  Scots  Guards*  band  were  ready 
for  duty  when  the  first  were  tired.  The 
pipers  of  the  Guards  made  a  brave  show, 
at  times  marching  up  and  down,  although 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  quite  appreci- 
ated the  wild  and  rather  discordant  pi- 
brochs  which  they  performed. 

A  tent  was  pitched  on  a  central  lawn, 
with  chairs  and  carpets  spread  in  front  of 
it.  This  was  for  the  queen,  I  was  told, 
who  was  expected  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  But  I  had  plenty  to  do  to  look 
at  the  company.  It  was  said  that  more 
than  four  thousand  invitations  had  been 
issued,  and  I  could  quite  believe  it  when 
I  saw  the  crowd  around.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  few  people  that  were  asked 
did  not  come,  and  there  are  numbers  of 
persons  among  the  many  personal  friends 
of  the  prince  and  princess  who  are  pre- 
vented by  their  professions  from  attending 
balls,  but  who  are  delighted  to  present 
themselves  at  a  quieter  entertainment. 
The  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions 
muster  in  ereat  force  at  a  garden  party. 
The  Churcn  of  England  is  represented  by 
all  its  hierarchy:  there  are  archbishops, 
bishops,  canons,  deans,  and  the  rest ;  a 
stately  archimandrite  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  remarkable  in  his  imposing  robes;  I 
think  I  saw  one  or  two  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
best- known  Roman  Catholic  cardinal. 
Then  the  doyen  of  English  actors  could 
not  be  overlooked,  and  I  fancied  he  must 
have  found  a  royal  party  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a  more  pleasant  function  than  a 
banquet  in  the  halls  of  the  Thane  of  Caw- 


dor. Cabinet  ministers -*  past,  presentt 
and  to  come  —  soldiers,  sailors,  explorers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  litterateurs,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  those  of  the 
learned  societies,  with  probably  every  no- 
tability to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  liurke 
—  all  these  were  present  and  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  Here, 
however,  it  was  the  reverse  of  what  I  had 
noticed  at  the  State  ball.  My  own  sex,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  had  vindicated  its  right 
to  be  the  most  smartly  dressed.  The 
ladies  g«nerally  had  the  best  of  it  as  com- 
pared to  their  male  companions;  in  this 
great  gathering  of  folk  of  light  and  leading, 
great  intellect,  high  rank,  or  distinguished 
achievements  are  not  necessarily  associ- 
ated with  attractive  appearance,  and  now 
a  soignie  toilette  made  the  lady  more  of  a 
personage  than  her  lord. 

Hark !  **  God  save  the  Queen,"  is  beinji; 
played.  The  queen  is  arriving,  and  everv 
one  rushes  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  which 
lead  from  the  drawing-room  and  down 
which  her  Majesty  must  pass.  The  queen 
appears  dressed  in  black,  relieved  here 
and  there  bv  white  ribbons  and  orna- 
ments. She  leans  slightly  on  a  stick,  hot 
looks  benignant,  bright,  and  happy,  as  be- 
seems a  great  monarch  surrounded  by  a 
loving  family  and  a  crowd  of  loyal  sub- 
jects. It  is  touching  to  see  the  attection- 
ate  glances  that  pass  between  the  royal 
family  of  England,  showing  that  really 
tender  and  dutiful  attentions  of  sons  and 
daughters  to  a  mother  are  blended  with 
the  reverence  to  the  sovereign.  A  lane  is 
formed  bv  the  company,  and  the  queen 
walks  to  the  tent  that  is  prepared  for  her. 
Two  magnificent-looking  old  Indian  war- 
rior attendants  place  themselves  behind 
her  chair,  and  mark  that  she  is  not  only 
queen  of  England  but  empress  of  a  mighty 
military  realm  in  the  far  East.  All  the 
most  distinguished  people  are  brought  up 
to  the  queen  for  presentation,  but  as  our 
party  was  not  to  be  so  specially  honored 
we  betook  ourselves  to  strolling  about  and 
trying  to  identify  every  one  we  saw,  in 
wnich  exercise  I  found  my  best  guide 
was  an  acquaintance  with  the  pages  o£ 
Punch, 

Five  o'clock  tea  is  now  an  indispensa- 
ble English  meal,  and  we  enjoyed  it  in  the 
long  open  tent  which  is  arranged  for  re- 
freshments near  the  house.  Such  good 
tea  !  such  delicious  petits  pains  /  and  oh, 
such  delicious  strawberries  and  cream  !  I 
might  say,  oh,  what  delicious  champagne  ! 
if  I  might  judge  from  my  father's  sign  of 
'  contentment  when  he  put  down  an  empty 
'  glass. 
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It  is  six  o'clock.  The  queen  goes  as 
she  came.  Soon  there  is  a  general  exo- 
dus, and  we  make  our  way  to  the  outer 
world,  where  every  one  is  not  tiri  d  qua- 
ire  ipingUs^  and  where  the  jars  of  life  are 
not  modified  by  the  care  and  forethought 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  a  princely 
English  home. 


From  The  Spectator. 
NOTES  OF  A  PILGRIMAGE. 

I. 
JERUSALEM. 

It  appears  to  be  the  custom  to  say  that 
Jerusalem  is  disappointing.  As  my  own 
experience  leads  me  to  a  directly  contrary 
conclusion,  I  must  assume  that  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  aspect  of  the  city 
is  not  so  impressive  as  one  would  expect, 
or  perhaps  wish  it  to  be.  Wherein  ap- 
pears a  fresh  instance  of  the  good  fortune 
which  continually  befriended  me.  It  hap- 
pened that,  having  spent  the  previous 
night  on  the  benches  of  the  saloon  of  a 
Russian  steamer,  our  minds. full  of  unnec- 
essary apprehensions  concerning  the  diffi- 
culties of  landing  at  Jaffa  —  difficulties 
which  appeared  to  us  to  be  much  exagger- 
ated by  report.— we  had  only  felt  equal  to 
going  as  far  as  Ramleh  on  the  first  after- 
noon, starting  ^or  Jerusalem  the  next 
morning.  Our  journey  was,  consequently, 
not  a  verv  formidable  one ;  but  still,  many 
hours' jolting  in  a  cramped  position  over 
what,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  Palestine, 
we  considered  an  indifferent  road,  will 
produce  fatigue,  and  may  account  for  the 
otherwise  disgraceful  fact  that  on  arriving 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  I  was  asleep.  Being 
abruptly  roused  from  slumber  by  well- 
meaning  friends,  I  had  not  composed  my 
feelings  into  a  fitting  frame  of  mind  to 
look  at  any  view  till  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing on  the  terrace  of  the  Mediterranean 
Hotel,  with  all  Jerusalem  before  me.  I 
should  recommend  other  travellers  to 
adopt  something  of  the  same  plan ;  the 
preliminaries  need  not  be  exactlv  similar. 

The  view  that  I  speak  of  emoraced  al- 
most all  that  is  of  real  interest  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Almost  at  our  feet  lay  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  a  rather  turbid-looking  piece  of 
water,  built  in  on  all  sides,  the  houses 
running  sheer  down  into  the  water  without 
any  kind  of  path  or  bank  between.  Be- 
yond this  came  the  most  conspicuous 
object,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 


with  its  two  domes  and  the  old  square* 
roofless  tower  of  the  belfry,  backed  by 
low,  green  hills,  one  of  them  being  Mount 
Scopus,  from  which  Titus  looked  down  of 
old  on  the  beautiful  city  which  he  was  to 
destroy.  Farther  away  to  the  right  comes 
the  great  open  space  of  the  Haram-esh- 
Sherif,  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  with 
the  mosques  of  Omar  and  £1  Aksa.  The 
Mahommedan  feast  of  Moses  is  held  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Christian  Easter,  and 
the  broad  expanse  of  green  sward  which 
occupies  the  place  of  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, is  dotted  with  picturesque  figures  of 
pious  Moslems  who  spend  their  whole 
existence  for  the  time  within  the  precincts 
of  the  mosque.  As  a  background  for  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  we  have  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  hideous 
steeple  erected  on  the  top  by  a  pious  Rus- 
sian lady.  The  rest  of  the  view  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  an  infinity  of  tiny  domes 
which  are  merely  the  roofs  of  ordinary 
houses,  interspersed  with  ^  few  minarets 
—  very  few  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Jeru- 
salem—  some  larger  domes  of  churches 
and  synagogues,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
a  little  foliage.  The  moderate  extent  of 
the  city  contributes  to  give  it  an  air  of 
greater  completeness  and  uniformity.  Be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  last  wall,  modern 
improvement  has  done  its  ugliest  to  spoil 
the  landscape ;  but  within  there  is  fortu- 
nately little  room  for  new  buildings,  and 
the  long  line  of  domes  and  terraces 
stretches  away  unbroken  except  by  the 
small,  dark  clefts  that  mark  here  and 
there  the  intervention  of  one  of  the  narrow, 
winding  streets.  The  mouth  of  one  of  the 
most  frequented  lies  just  below  us,  where 
the  street  of  David  debouches  on  the  open 
place  in  front  of  the  citadel ;  it  is,  like 
most  Eastern  streets,  a  seething  mass  of 
humanity,  their  garments  in  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  shape  and  color, — 
sober.  Christian  Syrians  in  a  kind  of  semi- 
European  attire,  with  their  lower  extremi- 
ties encased  in  a  curious,  baggy  garment, 
half  pantaloons,  half  petticoat ;  Jews  with 
shaven  heads,  all  but  the  two  long  ringlets 
in  front,  and  battered  soft  black  hats  — 
except  in  this  respect,  they  are  often 
magnificently  dressed  —  wild-looking  Bed- 
ouins in  their  striped  burnouses,  from  the 
further  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the 
desert  of  the  south  ;  and  here  and  there, 
to  increase  the  variety  of  the  picture,  some 
large>limbed  Russian  peasant-pilgrim  in 
the  same  long  caftan,  fur  cap,  and  high 
boots  that  he  wears  at  home,  shouldering 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  make  some 
purchase  for    his  scanty  evening    meal 


^, 
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NOTES  OF  A   PILGRIMAGE. 


We  bad  little  to  find  fault  with  in  our 
first  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

Yet  there  are  undoubtedly  disappoint- 
ments awaiting  us.  The  chief  interest 
naturally  centres  in  the  places  of  the  cru- 
cifixion and  burial  of  our  Lord ;  these  are 
the  objects  most  prominent  in  the  mind 
of  every  traveller,  even  if  he  avow  no  mo- 
tive for  his  journey  but  sheer  curiosity. 
Most  of  us  will  follow  with  reverent  hearts 
the  long  line  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  all  the 
way  from  the  supposed  judgment-hall  of 
Pilate  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. We  are  in  no  mood  for  carping  at 
the  harmless  traditions  that  have  grown 
up  around  the  great  theme  of  sacred  story ; 
we  find  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  it 
was  at  that  corner  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  that  the  soldiers  caught  sight  of 
Simon  of  Cvrene  "coming  out  of  the 
country,'*  and  forced  him  to  help  in  carry- 
ing the  cross.  It  may  well  have  been  that 
some  pious  woman  came  out  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  house  of  St.  Veronica  is 
pointed  out  to  us,  to  soothe  and  soften  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  as  he  dragged  his 
way  up  that  weary  ascent ;  nor  do  we 
smile  at  the  innocent  absurdity  which 
fixes  a  site  even  for  the  houses  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus.  But  when  we  arrive  at  last  at 
the  very  spot  where  the  great  tragedy  was 
enacted,  we  begin  to  lose  the  feeling  of 
reality  that  has  brought  us  through  all  the 
preceding  scenes.  It  is  hard  for  a  man 
to  stand  in  that  great  church,  or  rather 
amalgamation  of  churches,  with  all  its 
garish  decorations,  surrounded  by  all  the 
appurtenances  of  religious  pageantry, 
Greek  or  Roman,  and  say  to  himseli: 
'*  This  is  the  hill  where  our  Saviour  was 
brought  out  to  die ;  here  actually  stood 
the  cross  on  which  he  was  bound,  and 
there  the  sepulchre  where  his  bodv  was 
laid  and  from  which  he  rose  again.  We 
cannot  help  a  distinct  revulsion  of  feeling, 
an  idea  that  this  is  not  what  we  have  come 
out  to  see.  The  thought  of  tracing  the 
course  of  that  last  procession  is  given  up, 
as  we  find  each  sacred  spot  encumbered 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  devotion  dis- 
tracting the  eye  and  entirely  obliterating 
all  sense  of  locality.  It  is  true  that  every 
detail  of  the  place  may  be  pointed  out  to 
us.  Here,  we  are  told,  he  was  mocked, 
here  he  was  scourged,  here  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  his  garment;  but  hurrying 
round  from  one  dark  chapel  to  another 
only  increases  our  confusion.  We  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the  devotion  of  ages  had 
shown  itself  in  some  less  practical  way 
than  that  of  building  churches  over  the 
holy  places,  and  decorating  them  to  an 


unlimited  extent  when  erected.  Of  coarse 
this  is  a  most  improper  view  of  the  case. 
It  was  the  most  natural  and  fitting  way  to 
testify  reverence  for  these  holy  places ;  it 
has,  no  doubt,  done  good  service  in  mark- 
ing the  spots  and  keeping  them  from  pol- 
lution ;  above  all,  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  who  come  here  with 
less  artificial  ideas  on  the  subject,  —  wit- 
ness the  kind  of  wondering,  awed  delight 
with  which  that  little  band  of  Russian 
peasants  comes  upon  one  after  another  of 
these  relics  of  the  day  of  salvation.  But 
to  me  it  is  now  almost  a  comfort  that 
recent  discoveries  have  made  it  possible 
that  the  sites  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial 
were  not  here  at  all.  A  few  days  ago,  the 
suggestion  seemed  to  me  almost  impious, 
but  now  I  feel  an  unreasonable  conviction 
of  its  correctness.  I  had  rather  have  the 
faith  of  the  Russians,  but  as  ^pis  alUr  I 
can  take  refuge  with  the  Palestine  Ex* 
ploration  Soci'ety. 

Let  us  go,  then,  to  what  our  dragoman 
describes  as  Conder's  Golgotha.  It  is  a 
round,  green  hill  just  outside  the  Damas- 
cus Gate,  chiefly  remarkable  till  recent 
days  for  the  grotto  on  its  southern  side, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  Jeremiah 
wrote  the  Lamentations.  On  the  summit, 
a  number  of  Mahommedan  tombs  are 
scattered  about,  but  otherwise  the  hill  is 
left  quite  free;  indeed,  I  believe  it  has 
now  been  bought  by  a  well-known  German 
resident  in  Jerusalem,  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  preventing  any  building  upon  it. 
I  have  no  space  here  to  enter  into  the 
various  reasons  why  this  hill  should  or 
should  not  be  the  actual  Calvary,  rather 
than  the  more  generally  accepted  site. 
Certainly  it  is  outside  the  walls,  as  Cal- 
vary was  —  of  that  we  have  ocular  demon- 
stration from  the  great  rock  foundations 
which  have  been  laid  bare  here  and  there 
under  the  present  walls  —  and  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  outside.  Also,  by  going  a  little 
way  down  the  road  between  the  walls  and 
the  hill,  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
its  striking  resemblance  to  a  skull.  I  am 
tempted  to  decide  in  its  favor  chiefly  by 
sentimental  reasons.  If  it  be  the  right 
spot,  it  has  not  changed  its  appearance, 
except  for  the  tombs  upon  it,  since  the 
three  crosses  were  planted  on  its  summit 
Few  people  come  there ;  I  have  seen  no 
one  but  a  few  Mahommedan  women,  going 
through  some  ceremonies  of  mourning  at 
the  tombs  in  a  very  casual,  not  to  say 
jovial  manner,  and  once  a  little  group  of 
children,  to  whom  an  old  man  was  reciting 
the  story  of  Joseph  being  sold  by  his 
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brethren  and  carried  away  into  Egypt.  It 
is  easier,  at  least,  to  dream  in  that  quiet 
spot,  to  reconstruct  in  one^s  own  mind  all 
the  details  of  that  terrible  day,  than  it  is 
in  the  great  church,  with  its  profusion  of 
shrines  and  altars,  of  monster  candles  and 
bad  pictures,  and  extravagant  if  not  tawdry 
ornament. 
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From  Time. 


The  Kaffirs  of  south-east  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  Zulus,  have  a  rare  fund  of  humor, 
though  the  latter  race  combine  with  it  a 
dignity,  style,  and  expressive  grace  of  ac- 
tion which  I  fail  to  find  among  the  others, 
although  they  have  marvellous  powers  of 
pantomimic  description.  I  brought  a 
"boy"  by  steamer  along  the  east  coast. 
It  was  his  first  experience  of  life  on  board 
a  ship.  Some  time  after,  in  my  hut  at 
Chiloane,  I  found  him  with  a  group  of 
wide-eyed  Kaffirs  squatting  around  him, 
reproducing  every  detail  of  the  working  of 
the  boat,  with  extraordinary  expression 
of  voice  and  action,  while  his  running 
comments  now  and  then,  given  in  a  rapid 
undertone,  must  have  been  of  a  more  hu- 
morous character  than  I  could  gather,  as 
the  hearers  laughed  consumedly  at  them. 
The  casting  of  the  lead,  with  the  very  tone 
of  voice  of  the  quartermaster,  who  gener- 
ally performed  that  function  as  we  made 
a  bar  or  ran  a  treacherous  sandbank,  was 
wonderfully  true.  So  were  the  commands 
from  the  bridge,  in  which  I  could  discern 
the  tones  of  the  captain  and  several  of  the 
officers,  though  the  tones  only,  of  course, 
accompanied  the  articulation  of  a  number 
of  gutturals.  The  beat  of  the  engines  was 
expressed  by  a  wonderful  barking  noise 
deep  down  in  his  great  chest,  and  sounded 
like  the  beating  of  a  deep  bass,  metallic 
surface.  The  wind,  the  rush  of  the  water, 
the  boatswain^s  whistle,  and  other  of  the 
many  noises  on  board  ship  were  all  given 
with  excellent  mimetic  observation,  and 
the  sounds  were  always  accompanied  by 
actions  of  the  limbs,  head,  and  body,  that 
seemed  almost  superhuman.  I  was  sorry 
to  find  that  this  power  on  the  part  of 
*•  Charlie "  was  transitory,  for  though  I 
induced  him  to  repeat  his  description  upon 
another  occasion,  he  had  forgotten  much, 
and  went  in  for  "embellishments"  not 
quite  so  true  to  nature  as  I  had  led  my 
friends  to  expect.  I  may  mention  here 
that  there  is  some  danger  in  encouraging 
these  imitative  exhibitions  unless  they  are 
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given  spontaneously.  Your  Kaffir  is  as 
cunning  as  other  races  of  a  humorous  turn, 
and  may  require  some  little  stimulus  in 
the  shape  of  spirits.  If  supplied  with 
this,  there  is  every  chance  of  the  demon- 
strator becoming  excited,  and  in  that  case 
he  is  likely  to  "see  nothing  but  blood," 
his  dearly  beloved  fighting-sticks  become 
his  one  absorbing  thought,  and  he  may 
"  run-a-muck  "  of  some  of  his  companions 
or  of  yourself,  in  which  case  unpleasantly 
severe  remedies  are  required. 

The  Kaffir,  in  the  zoological  studies 
which  are  traditional  with  him,  is  full  of 
excellent  humor,  and  generally  preference 
is  given  in  his  illustration  to  beasts  and 
birds  that  lend  themselves  to  comic  treat- 
ment. The  imitative  faculty  is  not  always 
of  the  "proper"  order.  Indeed,  I  feel 
certain  that  these  pantomimic  interludes, 
as  well  as  the  dances  indulged  in  by  these 
shrewd,  if  unsophisticated,  children  of 
nature,  would  meet  with  immediate  oppo- 
sition by  certain  members  of  the  county 
council  if  offered  for  representation  on  the 
boards  of  the  London  music  halls.  The 
Kaffir  lives  for  love  and  fighting.  They 
are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  existence. 
Life  is  full  of  joy  and  excitement;  death 
has  for  him  no  fear  or  terror.  The  picca- 
ninee  hears  the  song  of  love  across  its 
mother's  shoulder  as  she  croons  her  im- 
promptu ditties  with  her  companions 
working  at  the  mealie  tubs.  When  he  can 
toddle,  the  boy  is  to  be  found  with  his 
infantile  comrades  on  the  sand-heaps  or  in 
holes,  with  tiny  assagaies  practising  the 
art  of  war.  The  dance  under  the  vivid 
moon  shows  him  and  his  sisters  in  nought 
but  amatory  evolutions.  Round  the  dark 
night  fire  the  songs  are  chants  of  adulation 
to  the  native  representatives  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  and  encouragement  towards  the 
emulation  of  their  deeds.  Joy  and  humor, 
with  fine  flashes  of  poetry,  abound  in  these 
gatherings,  though  the  songs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  impromptus  sung  to  the  tradi- 
tional and  somewhat  limited  fund  of  music. 

Passing  from  this  cursory  glance  at  the 
more  musical  and  actional  phase  of  the 
natural  humor  of  the  Kaffir,  it  would  be 
well  to  touch  lightly  —  though  the  subject 
is  one  worthy  of  much  study  —  upon  the 
more  intellectual  forms  that  it  may  be 
found  to  assume.  I  had  some  instances 
of  imitation  of  form  by  rude  sketching 
that  were  extremely  interesting.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  hideous  "slave  huts  "  which  it 
was  our  lot  to  occupy  during  our  sojourn 
in  Portuguese  territory,  I  made  a  few 
fresco  drawings  on  the  bare  white  walls 
with  colored  chalks  and  charcoal.    This 
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gave  great  satisfaction  to  "  the  boys,"  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  return  to 
the  hut  and  find  a  group  of  visitors  **  click- 
ing," jabbering,  giggling,  and  generally 
criticising  mye£Eorts.  I  was  not  a  little 
gratified  as  well  as  amused  to  find  mv  gal- 
lery supplemented  on  the  outer  walls  by 
many  sketches  in  infinite  variety  of  designs 
by  the  Kaffirs,  mostly  of  a  spirited  and 
comic  nature.  I  made  records  of  some 
of  them  for  future  use,  but  I  grieve  to  say 
many  were  not  fit  for  publication.  Strict 
morality  even  in  art  is  not  a  strong  point 
with  my  friend  the  Kaffir.  Their  Ian- 
guages  are  very  various,  and  even  in  one 
tribe  there  will  bp  found  two  or  more  lan- 
guages. Frequently  the  female  has  a  lan- 
guage quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  male, 
not  in  dialect  merely  but  in  expression 
and  forms  of  sentiment.  With  both  sexes 
I  believe  the  faculty  for  punning  and 
double  entendre  is  transcendant,  soaring, 
on  occasion,  to  the  dignified  region  of 
genuine  wit.  The  constant  theme  and 
general  topic  of  conversation  is,  like  their 
musical  efforts,  that  of  love,  and  many  of 
their  dialogues  would,  if  translated,  require 
as  much  editing  and  expurgation  as  a  Gir- 
ton-girl  edition  of  the  dramatists  of  the 
Restoration.  A  Kaffir  wag  is  in  his  ele- 
ment when,  leisurely  leaning  on  his  staff, 
he  has  the  opportunity  (he  can  always  find 
the  time)  of  "  chaffing^"  a  group  of  damsels 
at  a  well  or  round  a  hut  door.  This  he 
will  do  perhaps  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  more,  the  low  laughing 
"  Chilla  (click)  illog  "  of  the  fair  ones  tell- 


ing of  the  brilliancy  of  his  mots  and  the 
gratification  his  sallies  have  given.  After 
that  the  deluge  of  retort  given  all  at  once 
by  the  group  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
The  Kaffir  is  somewhat  grandiloquent. 
To  give  one  instance  :  I  was  lying  in  abut 
with  the  guide  and  interpreter  of  our  party. 
We  were  to  sail  on  the  morrow  and  were 
talking  over  plans,  when  enter  the  mate  of 
the  whale-boat.  This  was,  being  trans- 
lated, his  mode  of  telling  us  to  be  ready 
in  good  time.  He  looked  long,  steadily, 
and  silently  at  my  friend,  then  pointing  to 
a  *'  square  face  "  bottle  of  Hollands  gin, 
he  said  with  an  air  of  impressive  solem- 
nity :  "  If  you  sleep  with  tAa/mie  to-night 
you  will  not  wake  until  the  sun  is  high  in 
the  heavens,  while  I  must  sail  at  day- 
light!" and  disappeared  into  the  night* 
In  conclusion,  let  me  bear  testimony  ta 
the  Kaffirs'  wonderful  keenness  of  percep- 
tion in  summing  up  the  weak  or  strong 
points  of  those  they  meet.  The  quick- 
tongued  criticism  that  is  given  is  gener- 
ally so  unerring,  so  terse,  and  so  true  that 
it  often  affixes  to  its  subject  a  nickname 
which  will  last  him  for  the  rest  of  his  ex- 
istence. It  is  by  no  means  the  most  com- 
posing thing  in  the  world  to  find  yourself 
sitting  in  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  dusky 
visitors  who  are  talking  in  a  calm  and  sol- 
emn manner  until  a  loud  shout  of  laughter 
from  some  concealed  listeners  arouses  you 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  this  some  while 
been  playing  the  part  of  **  butt "  to  the 
natural  humor  of  the  Kaffir. 


Anti-Semitic  Agitation  in  France. — 
The  anti-Semitic  agitation  has  been  revived 
in  France.  The  Figaro  and  the  Gaulois  de- 
vote their  leading  columns  to  the  attacks  made 
at  Neuilly  last  Sunday  week  on  the  Jews  in 

feneral,  and  in  particular  on  the  house  of 
Lothschild.  The  writer  in  the  Figaro  pro- 
fesses to  have  interviewed  not  Baron  Alphonse 
de  Rothschild  but  **  Un  intime  de  la  Rue  La- 
fitte,"  who  described  to  him  the  movement  as 
German  in  its  origin.  The  Figaro  attributes 
the  birth  of  French  anti-Semitism  to  the  belief 
that  the  ruin  of  the  Union  G^n^rale  and  its 
clients  was  the  work  of  the  great  Jewish  finan- 
ciers, and  especiallv  the  Rothschilds ;  but  it 
explains  that  this  belief  is  unfounded.  The 
Rothschilds,  it  says,  tried  to  save,  not  indeed 
the  Union  G^n^rale,  for  that  was  past  salva- 
tion, but  the  funds  deposited  there,  and  it 
says  they  would  have  succeeded  had  M.  Pon- 
loux  not  been  arrested.  The  French  people, 
it  is  said,  have  no  feeling  against  the  Roths- 
childs, and  anti-Semitism  is  not  in  any  way 


dangerous.  In  the  GatdeiSf  M.  Andrieux,  ex- 
prefect  of  police,  deals  with  the  question  in 
an  article  headed  **If  I  were  Rothschild.'' 
He  thinks  that  the  agitation  against  the  Jews 
has  a  character  of  gravity  which  commands 
the  consideration  of  all  statesmen.  He  traces 
that  agitation  to  the  favor  shown  the  Jews  by 
the  Republican  government.  He  fears  that 
the  reaction  whicli  has  set  in  against  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  Jewish  element 
in  French  society  will,  like  all  reactions,  be 
excessive  and  unreasoning,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Rothschilds  to  check  that  mischievous  reac- 
tion by  **  promoting  syndicates  and  associa- 
tions of  workmen,  placing  credit  within  the 
reach  of  industrial  and  agricultural  labor, 
making  the  lot  of  the  laborer  less  hard  and 
the  capitalist  less  selfish*'  —  ''in  a  word,'* 
adds  M.  Andrieux,  **if  I  were  Rothschild,  I 
would  wish  to  be  the  first  Socialist  of  my  times 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word." 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Contentment  knocked  at  a  poet's  heart ; 
The  poet  gave  an  impatient  start, 

To  see  such  a  stranger  there. 
Infinite  longings,  beautiful  dreams. 
Wonderful  thoughts  on  numberless  themes. 

Metaphors  rich  and  rare, 
Sensitive  sentiments  morbidly  sad. 
Exquisite  raptures,  hopes  half  mad. 

For  these  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  spare, 

But  none  for  Contentment  anywhere. 

She  next  approached  a  philosopher's  soul ; 
The  sage  put  down  some  mvstical  scroll. 

And  a  vexed  look  crossed  his  face. 
Whether  the  will  is  bound  or  free, 
Whether  there  was  an  eternity. 

Whether  all  matter  and  space 
Only  exist  as  part  of  the  mind. 
These  and  more  of  a  similar  kind. 

Were  secrets  long  he  had  sought  to  trace ; 

Till   found.   Contentment  could   have  no 
place. 

She  went  to  the  house  of  a  millionaire. 
But  the  poor  rich  man  was  full  of  care, 

And  begged  of  her  not  to  stay. 
One  who  had  only  lived  for  fame. 
Sighing  at  last  for  a  loftier  aim, 

Told  her  to  go  away. 
Those  who  had  most  of  wealth  and  ease 
Alwa3rs  appeared  the  hardest  to  please ; 

And  even  the  people  who  seemed  most  gay 

Asked  her  to  call  another  day. 

At  length  she  entered  a  peasant's  breast ; 
The  poor  man  gladly  received  his  guest 

As  an  angel  passing  by. 
Proud  of  his  garden,  pleased  with  his  cot, 
Plain  though  his  fare  and  humble  his  lot, 

Gratitude  beamed  from  his  eye. 
Peacefully  here  she  hoped  to  remain ; 
But  soon  she  heard  the  peasant  complain 

Of  some  small  trouble,  and  then  with  a  sigh 

Contentment  left  earth  and  flew  to  the  sky. 

J.  T.  Chapman. 


"ALTRUISM." 


We  may  not  all  attain  the  promised  land 
That  youth  holds  as  its  rightful  heritage, 
Manhood  still  craves,  and  disappointed  age 
Dreams  of,  yet  hopes  no  longer  there  to  stand. 
The  lawgiver  of  old,  at  whose  command 
Forth  from  the  rock  the  longed-for  water  sped 
(As  he  through  arid  wastes  God's  Israel  led). 
Who  failed  to  own  in  this  his  Maker's  hand. 
Saw  from  the  mountain  heights  by  Jordan's 
wave 
That  land  outstretching  to  the  distant  main. 
He  knew  those  erring  ones  were  come  at 

last 
To  rest  and  plenty,  all  their  wand'rings 
past, 
And  scanned  but  from  afar  the  fertile  plain 
Ere  angels  laid  him  in  his  unknown  grave. 
Spectator.  ALICE  FaRRER. 


THE  BLACKBIRD:  A  SPRING  SONa 

As  I  went  up  a  woodland  walk 
In  Taunton  Dene, 
When  May  was  green  — 
I  heard  a  bird  so  blithely  talk 
The  twinkling  sprays  oetween, 
That  I  stood  still. 
With  right  good  will. 
To  learn  what  he  might  mean. 

No  yellow-horned  honeysuckle 
Hath  e'er  distilled 
The  sweets  he  spilled 
In  one  long,  dulcet,  dewy  chuckle  — 
That  blackbird  golden-billed  — 
Ay  piping  plain, 
**  Hope,  hope  again  I  "  — 
Till  my  heart's  grief  he  stilled. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 

The  Orchard,  Taunton.  Spectator. 


FLOS  FLORUM. 


One  only  rose  our  village  maiden  wore ; 
Upon  her  breast  she  wore  it,  in  that  part 
Where  many  a  throbbing  pulse  doth  heave 
and  start 
At  the  mere  thought  of  Love  and  his  sweet 

lore. 
No  polish'd  gems  hath  she,  no  moulded  ore. 
Nor  any  other  masterpiece  of  art ; 
She  hath    but  Nature's  masterpiece,   her 
heart ; 
And  that  show'd  ruddy  as  the  rose  she  bore* 

Because  that  he,  who  sought  for  steadfastness 
Vainly  in  other  maids,  had  found  it  bare 
Under  the  eyelids  of  this  maiden  fair. 

Under  the  folds  of  her  most  simple  dress. 
She  let  him  find  it ;  for  she  loved  him  too 
As  he  loved  her :  and  all  this  tale  is  true. 

Academy  M. 


TRUTH. 


Men's  minds  are  like  a  polished  shield  for  both 

Have  convex  sides,  where  truth  and  right  re- 
main; 

And  concave  ones,  where  all  things  mirror 
false; 

And  yet  the  world  without  is  just  the  same. 

One  says  the  universe  is  full  of  care ; 

Another  says  the  world  is  bright  and  fair. 

One  speaks  of  Nature  ravaging  for  blood ; 

Another  calls  her  merciful  and  good. 

But  Nature's  self,  in  spite  of  praise  or  blame. 

Stops  where  she  was,  and  does  her  work  the 
same. 

Yet  both  speak  truth.    It  is  not  they  have 
lied  — 

One  sees  the  concave,  one  the  convex  side 

Of  this  world's  mirror.     Who  is  wrong,  who 
right. 

Is  tested  in  a  sphere  outlying  human  sight. 

£.  £.  Reader. 
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From  BlacKwoocFs  Magazine. 
JAMAICA. 

The  Jamaica  of  to-day  is,  to  most  people 
in  England,  only  a  familiar  name  which 
does  not  convey  any  very  distinct  idea. 
We  believe  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that, 
outside   the  comparatively  small  number 
of  persons  who  have,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, either  political  or  commercial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  island,  the  general 
impression  about  this,  nearly  our  oldest 
colony,  is  that  it  is  a  place  where  sugar, 
rum,  and  ginger  are  produced ;  that  it  was 
once  a  centre  of  considerable  wealth  ;  but 
that,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
it  has  fallen  into  its  decadence,  and  is  now 
only  sufficiently  prosperous  to  give  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  patronage  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  to  maintain  a  certain  number 
of  planters  in  a  condition  little  removed 
from   bankruptcy.     It  is  high   time  that 
the  British  public  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
what  an  important  possession  of  England 
this  grand   island   really   is;    that    they 
should  recall  the  great  deeds,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure,  of  which 
it  is  a  monument;  and  that  they  should 
realize   clearly  what  an  amount  of  unde- 
veloped wealth  it  contains,  what  a  luxu- 
riance of  natural  beauties  it  can  boast, 
what  an  opening  it  presents  for  the  em- 
ployment of  energy  and  capital,  and  how, 
if  that  energy  and  capital  are  not  forth- 
coming from  the  mother  country,  they  will 
certainly  come  from  other  sources,  and 
another  people  will  pick  up  and  polish  the 
jewel  which  England  treats  so  lightly. 

Jamaica  had  its  long  period  of  royster- 
ing  wealth  and  plenty,  from  the  days  of 
the  old  buccaneers,  who  poured  into  its 
ports  the  riches  of  the  Spanish  Main,  to 
the  days  when  to  own  a  sugar-plantation 
was  synonymous  with  holding  a  princely 
fortune.  Circumstances  changed.  Wealth 
was  only  in  modern  days  to  be  gained  by 
peaceful  commerce.  The  labor  supply 
was  deranged,  and  the  staple  products  of 
the  island  began  to  meet  with  keen  com- 
petition in  the  world*s  market.  It  became 
a  sadly  altered  Jamaica.  Capital  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  The  prosperous 
race  of  planter  princes  had  died  out,  and 
with  them  the  European  population  had 
alarmingly  diminished,  while  the  thriftless 


and  unenterprising  negroes  had  increased 
and  multiplied.  Much  of  the  land  that 
had  been  under  profitable  cultivation  bad 
lapsed  into  jungle,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  depression  and  gloom  about  the 
future. 

But  though  at  one  time  many  people 
lost  heart,  though  many  fortunes  sank 
under  the  wave  of  adverse  circumstances, 
there  still  always  remained  some  stout 
hearts  who  battled,  with  more  or  less 
success,  against  many  drawbacks ;  who 
thought  that  all  was  not  lost,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  happy  and  prosperous 
future  in  store.  In  our  own  day  the  feel- 
ing of  confidence  is  gradually  gaining 
ground,  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
Jamaicans  themselves  if  their  island  does 
not  again  assert  itself  before  the  world« 
They  have  recognized  that 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,  — 

and  they  are  manfully  making  the  best  of 
new  conditions.  They  are  determined  to 
give  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  what 
are  the  capabilities  of  their  land,  and,  to 
this  end,  they  have  invited  the  world  to 
an  industrial  exhibition  to  be  held  near 
Kingston  during  next  winter.  The  re- 
sults of  past  efforts  will  then  be  visible, 
and  people  will  be  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves whether  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
join  in  the  struggles  for  the  future,  and 
what  are  the  prizes  by  which  these  strug- 
gles will  probably  be  rewarded. 

It  may  be  apropos  to  transcribe  a  few 
notes  made  in  a  recent  visit  to  Jamaica, 
which  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
parts  of  a  subject  which  is  so  much  in  the 
dark  to  many  Englishmen. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  island  itself 
and  its  climate.  There  is  an  old  story, 
which  se  non  e  vero^  e  ben  trovato^  that 
Columbus,  when  asked  by  Isabella  of 
Spain  for  a  description  of  Jamaica,  an- 
swered by  crumpling  up  a  piece  of  paper 
in  his  band  and  showing  it  to  the  queen. 
Truly  the  illustration  was  apt.  It  is  a 
country  of  the  most  varied  and  striking 
scenery.  Lofty  mountain  and  wide  savan- 
nah, rugged  cliff,  sparkling  stream,  pic- 
turesque gorge,  all  clothed  in  the  most 
redundant  and  lovely  tropical  vegetation, 
are  found  in  its  space  of  four  thousand 
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square  miles,  girt  by  the  blue  Caribbeaa 
Sea.    The  highest  peak  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, part  of  the  great  range  which  trav- 
erses the  island,  is  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  between  that  height 
and  the  sea-level  man  may  select  almost 
any  altitude  in  which  it  pleases  him  to 
dwell  and  till  the  teeming  earth.    The 
mean  highest  temperature,  even  at  Kings- 
ton, certainly  the  hottest  town    in    the 
island,  is  only  83^,  while  the  lowest  is  70^, 
and  this  naturally  falls  everywhere,  accord- 
ing to  the  rise  of  the  ground.    Then  the 
heat  is  always  tempered  by  a  cool  and 
refreshing   breeze.     The    island  in  fact 
breathes.    During  the   night  a  constant 
land-wind  is  playing,  while  during  the  day 
the  sea-breeze  known  as  the  **  doctor " 
rushes  in  and  drives  miasma  away  before 
it.     There  are  occasional   outbreaks  of 
sickness  in  some  of  the  coast  towns,  and 
people  who  neglect  ordinary  precautions 
may  su£Eer  in  the  low-lying  districts  from 
the  fever  common  to  all  tropical  countries. 
But  the  advance  of  sanitary  knowledge 
and  greater  prudence  in  systems  of  life 
have  altogether  stamped  out  the  great 
epidemics  which  used  to  ravage  the  land, 
and  which  have  left  a  gloomy  mark  upon 
its   history.     In  cases    of    illness    also, 
when  change  of  air  is  necessary,  from 
the  broken  character  of  the  island,  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired  may  be  found 
within  a  journey  of  a  very  few  miles.   The 
best  testimony  to  the  general  salubrity  of 
Jamaica  is  to  be  found  in  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  many  Europeans  who  have 
made  it  their  home  for  a  lifetime,  and  have 
there  brought  up  families  strong  and  well- 
grown  as  themselves.    There  is  no  lack 
of  medical  evidence  to  speak  to  the  good 
qualities  of  the  climate  in  benefiting  the 
weak  chests,  unsound  lungs,  and  throat 
complaints  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  countries  so  frequently  su£Eer. 
And  this  has  been    recognized    by  our 
American  cousins,  of  whom  numbers  are 
now  flocking  to  Jamaica  as  a  sanitarium 
to  escape  the  bitter  cold  of  their  own  win- 
ter, and  numbers  more  have  announced 
their  intention  of  doing  the  same  as  soon 
as  the  rapidly  increasing  hotel  accommo- 
dation is  sufficiently  advanced  to  provide 
for  them. 


Jamaica  is  not,  as  far  an  we  know  at. 
present,  a  land  of  mujch  mineral  wealth 
(though  iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  and 
cobalt  have  been  found  and  worked  to 
some  extent).  It  still  must  depend  for 
prosperity  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  and 
the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  land  are  its 
most  important  inhabitants. 

The  position  of  the  landholder  in  the 
island  is  not  by  any  means  so  bad  as  most 
people  believe.  The  days  have  certainly 
passed  when  it  could  be  said  that  every 
plantation  maintained  three  carriages  and 
pair  —  one  for  the  owner  at  home,  one  for 
the  managing  attorney  in  the  island,  and 
one  for  the  overseer ;  but  even  under 
modern  conditions  of  competition  in  the 
market,  the  labor  difficulties,  and  the 
much-execrated  sugar  bounties,  the  owner 
of  an  unencumbered  estate  has  no  great 
reason  to  complain.  If  his  condition  is 
compared  with  that  of  landholders  at 
home,  or  indeed  of  agricultural  landhold* 
ers  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he  is  excep- 
tionally favorably  situated.  Undoubtedly 
the  absentee  proprietor,  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  the  work  done  on  his  property, 
and  forced  to  rely  on  the  management  of 
an  agent  who  must  be  liberally  paid,  can- 
not reap  the  profits  of  old  days ;  and  the 
moneyless  planter,  who  is  obliged  to  bor- 
row at  large  interest  from  his  merchants 
for  the  necessary  working  expenses,  may 
find  that  he  does  not  advance  rapidly  to 
fortune,  —  but  the  actual  profits  made  by 
the  estates  are  far  from  small,  and  when- 
ever energy,  industry,  and  sufficient  cap- 
ital meet  in  their  working,  they  are  very 
handsome  indeed. 

The  properties  in  the  island  are  grad- 
ually passing  from  the  ownership  of  ab- 
sentee proprietors,  and  are  falling  into  the 
hands  of  merchants  and  others  living  in 
Jamaica,  and  personally  looking  after  their 
own  afiEairs.  Under  the  absentee  propri- 
etors the  methods  of  working  the  estates 
were  often  in  the  worst  sense  conservative. 
Improved  modern  processes  were  not 
adopted,  new  outlets  for  trade  were  not 
sought,  and  new  forms  of  cultivation  were 
looked  upon  coldly ;  and  this  was  only  to 
be  expected,  when  the  manager  had  no 
direct  interest  in  progress,  and  the  pro- 
prietor was  content  to  be  buoyed  up  with 
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false  and  ill-founded  hopes  that  the  old 
profitable  conditions  of  the  dead  past 
might  possibly  recur.  Now,  under  the 
more  frequent  personal  supervision  of 
owners,  new  developments  in  machinery 
and  farm  stock  are  eagerly  taken  up,  more 
thorough  and  systematic  cultivation  is 
carried  out,  every  market  is  taken  advan- 
tage of,  and  the  general  produce  of  the 
island  is  greatly  increased. 

Now,  as  heretofore,  the  most  important 
agricultural  produce  of  Jamaica,  as  far  as 
the  outside  world  is  concerned,  is  the  cane, 
and  sugar  and  rum  are  the  largest  exports. 
In  most  districts  in  the  island  the  eye  is 
at  once  attracted  by  the  stretches  of 
emerald  green  cane-pieces,'  and,  in  the 
centre  of  each  estate,  by  the  tall  chimney 
of  the  engenio  where  the  crop  is  crushed, 
the  juice  is  operated  on,  and  the  refuse  of 
one  manufacture  forms  the  basis  of  an- 
other. Tl)e  halcyon  days  of  the  sugar 
industry  are  past,  and  the  profits  of  old 
times  may  never  be  reaped  again;  but 
even  under  present  conditions  the  sugar- 
cane crop  pays  well,  and  capital  coupled 
with  energy  and  industry  have,  as  we  said 
above,  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  efforts. 

But  canes  are  not  the  only  produce  of 
Jamaica,  and  many  other  varieties  of  most 
profitable  cultivation  are  becoming  more 
and  more  known,  and  are  only  asking  for 
development.  Co£Eee,  ginger,  cacao,  and 
tobacco  are  being  gcawn  in  increasing^ 
quantities,  and  yield  crops  which  take  a 
high  place  in  the  market,  fetching  most 
remunerative  prices,  and  cinchona  and  tea 
are  among  the  possibilities  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  respectively  demanding  only 
an  improved  process  of  manufacture  and 
more  easily  available  labor.  The  great 
varieties  of  height  above  the  sea-level  to 
be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  island  give 
varieties  of  temperature  suited  to  every 
kind  of  crop,  and,  in  the  same  district, 
often  in  the  same  estate,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical vegetation  flourish  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other. 

The  universal  use  of  bullocks  for  the 
heavy  draught  on  plantations  and  else- 
where demands  a  large  supply  of  stock, 
independent  of  what  is  required  for  food 
purposes,  and  these  are  all  bred  in  the 


large  cattle  estates,  called  locally  "  pens,** 
and  form  a  most  important  and  profitable 
branch  of  farming  enterprise.  Even  in 
the  days  told  of  by  Michael  Scott  in  the 
*•  Cruise  of  the  Midge,"  "  the  beauty  and 
prosperity  of  St.  Ann\  the  principal  graz- 
ing parish  in  Jamaica,'*  are  described: 
*'  The  whole  district  was  a  sea  of  gently 
undulating  hill  and  valley,  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  waving  Guinea-grass. 
.  .  .  The  herds  of  cattle  that  browsed  all 
round  us,  whether  as  to  breed  or  condition, 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  first  grazing 
county  in  England." 

The  old  white-faced  Creole  cattle  appear 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  island 
stock,  but  many  first-rate  animals  have 
been  imported  from  Europe,  and  the 
crosses  have  been  very  successful.  Here- 
fords  and  shorthorns  have  been  the  favor- 
ites, and  their  progeny  may  be  recognized 
in  every  roadside  pasture.  For  draught 
purposes  the  best  cross  has  been  found, 
in  the  Mysore  Zebu  cattle,  which  have 
been  imported  to  the  West  Indies  by  the 
emigrant  ships  bringing  coolies  ;  and  the 
estate  which  first  utilized  this  strain  of 
blood  has  found  it  a  most  paying  specula* 
tion,  as  the  offspring  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  breed. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  animals  of  My- 
sore blood  is  that  they  do  not  fatten  well, 
and  are  no  use  for  the  butcher  after  they 
have  done  their  plantation  work. 

But  of  all  sources  of  gain  in  Jamaica 
the  easiest  and  apparently  the  most  profit- 
able, whether  pursued  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  is  the  new  trade  in  fruit  with  the 
United  States,  which  the  possibilities  of 
rapid  transport  now  afforded  by  steam 
communication  have  opened  up  within  the 
last  few  years. 

The  great  American  cities  demand  im- 
mense quantities  of  oranges  and  bananas, 
and  these  can  be  provided  in  our  West 
Indian  islands  of  a  finer  quality  and  at  less 
expense  than  anywhere  else.  The  Jamaica 
oranges  especially  ought  always,  in  any 
quantity,  to  command  a  most  profitable 
market.  Florida  has  in  recent  days 
tempted  many  people  to  invest  money  in 
orange  groves ;  and  it  certainly  appears 
curious,  to  say  the  least,  that  capital  and 
energy  have  gone  there  for  that  purpose^ 
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whea  an  English  colony  of  superior  capa- 
bilities in  every  wa^  has  been  neglected. 
Let  us  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
the  director  of  public  gardens  and^  planta- 
tions in  Jamaica.    He  says  :  — 

Jamaica  oranges  onf;ht  to  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  anywhere  against  those  from  Florida ; 
they  are  finer  fruit,  and  grown  at  less  expense. 
Land  in  Jamaica  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  In  Florida  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  poor,  so  that  high  manuring  and  a 

g-eat  amount  of  tillage  is  at»olutely  necessary ; 
09t  has  often  a  prejudicial  effect,  which  we 
quite  escape.  Our  oranges  are  all  produced 
from  self-grown  seedlings,  whereas  in  Florida 
it  is  considered  advisable  to  bud  or  graft. 
The  fact  that  budding  is  practised  in  Florida 
has  led  many  to  suppose  that  there  is  some 
inherent  advantage  in  the  process;  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  plantations  in  India,  in  the 
Azores,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region  are 
from  seedlings. 

Although  much  of  the  present  produc- 
tion of  fruit  in  Jamaica  is  from  compara- 
tively large  estates,  a  great  deal  of  it 
comes  from  small  holdings  of  two  and 
three  acres  each,  belonging  to  negro  pro- 
prietors. This  is  an  increasing  class  in 
the  island,  and  these  men  find  that  grow- 
ing fruit  for  the  foreign  market  pays  them 
very  well.  The  big  shippers  employ 
agents,  who  buy  the  produce  and  forward  it 
to  the  seaports  for  shipment,  so  the  grower 
has  DO  anxiety  or  trouble  beyond  the  cul- 
tivation of  bis  plot  of  land,  and  this,  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  beneficence 
of  the  climate,  is  reduced  to  the  utmost 
possible  minimum. 

The  mention  of  the  negro  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  labor  question  in 

Jamaica,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
lack  race,  which  forms  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  col- 
ony. The  negroes  have  had  their  enthu- 
siastic admirers  and  advocates,  and  have 
equally  had  their  failings  and  weaknesses 
unsparingly  pointed  out  by  adverse  critics. 
The  truth,  of  course*  lies  uetween  the  two 
extremes  of  opinion.  The  facility  of  ac- 
quiring education,  and  the  stimulus  of 
European  supervision  and  encouragement, 
have  had  the  effect  of  producing  many 
black  and  colored  men  who  have  Qualified 
for  the  practice  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  of  these  a  proportion  have  shown  real 
ability,  and  are  leading  distinguished  and 
useful  careers.  But  it  is  not  with  these 
exceptional  men  that  we  have  to  do  at 
present,  but  with  the  masses  who  fill  the 
country  villages,  and  to  whom  each  em- 
ployer of  labor  has  to  look  to  furnish 
recruits  for  the  army  of  toilers  in  field  and 
nufactory. 


Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  we  believe 
that  the  faults  of  the  negro,  at  any  rate  in 
Jamaica,  are  in  great  measure  the  natural 
result  of  his  conditions  of  existence.  The 
absolute  requirements  of  every  humao  be- 
ing are  there  so  easily  supplied  that  when 
a  man  has,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all 
individuals  of  the  negxo  race,  no  personal 
ambition,  which  stimulates  him  to  improve 
his  position,  either  for  his  own  sake  or 
that  of  his  children,  there  is  little  wonder 
if  stead V  and  continuous  hard  work  is 
peculiarly  distasteful,  and  special  effort  is 
hardly  ever  heard  of.  Sufficient  house 
shelter  is  very  easily  provi40d;  the  cli- 
mate is  so  genial  that/clothing,  except  for 
decency  or  ornament,  may  be  of  the  light- 
est and  least  expensive  description ;  and, 
as  we  mentioned  above,  the  fertile  soil 
yields  food  supplies  to  the  very  minimum 
of  exertion. 

The  negroes  in  general,  though  they 
have  a  large  enough  share  of  natural 
quickness,  have,  as  a  race,  only  the  intel- 
ligefice  of  children,  and  their  /ailings  are 
the  failings  of  children.  They  are  quick 
enough  to  look  after  their  immediate  per- 
sonal interests,  but  their  mutual  jealousy 
makes  them  unable  to  combine  for  a  set- 
tled purpose.  They  do  not  commit  great 
crimes,  but  they  are  inveterate  pilferers, 
and  have  little  regard  for  truth.  Legisla- 
tive enactments  have  made  them  respon- 
sible men  and  women.  They  have  the  full 
privileges  of  men  and  women,  and  philan- 
thropists have  impressed  upon  them  that 
they  are  in  every  way  the  equals  of  the 
white  race. 

And  yet,  how  could  it  reasonably  be 
expected  that,  in  the  course  of  the  very 
short  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
slavery  was  abolished,  this  negra  nwv, 
which  started  from  the  lowest  physical  and 
mental  degradation,  should,  almost  by 
itself,  have  developed  its  intelligence  and 
its  morale,  as  a  race,  beyond  that  of  for- 
ward children  ?  There  might  have  been 
such  a  reasonable  expectation  if  there  had 
been  a  larger  white  population  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  negroes  had  been  generally  mixed 
with  it  in  every-day  affairs;  but  the 
negroes  outnumber  the  whiles  more  than 
thirty-fold,  they  of  necessity  live  alto- 
gether by  themselves,  and  there  have  been 
no  special  circumstances  to  favor  the 
strengthening  of  the  mental  fibre  of  the 
race. 

But  if  the  negro  has  the  failings  of  a 
child,  he  has  also  many  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  childhood.  He  is  impressionable, 
and  easily  led ;  and  if  he  meets  with  right 
leading,  and  consideration,  he  is  by  no 
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means  an  unsatisfactory  man  to  deal  with. 
His  afiEections  are  easily  engaged,  and  he 
^nerally  has  a  great  fund  of  kindly  feel- 
ing for  those  with  whom  his  lot  in  life  is 
cast  He  may  not  like  hard  work,  but  he 
can,  with  good  management,  be  induced  to 
perform  it ;  and  when  his  considerable 
muscular  strength  and  fair  aptitude  for 
handicrafts  are  borne  in  mind,  he  at  any 
rate  suffers  little  in  comparison  with  the 
European  laborer,  with  his  socialistic 
views  and  his  determination  to  give  as 
little  work  for  as  large  a  wage  as  is  per- 
mitted by  surroundi  ng  ci  rcumstances.  At 
one  time  the  supply  of  labor  in  Jamaica 
was  added  to  by  the  importation  of  coolies 
from  India;  but  this  has  ceased  for  some 
years,  and  there  are  now  only  about  five 
thousand  coolies  in  the  island.  Many 
people  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  sup- 
ply of  coolie  labor  renewed,  as  the  East 
Indians  are  steadier  workers,  more  thrifty 
in  their  lives,  and  less  slovenly  ki  mind  and 
manners  than  the  negroes.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  two  races  from  Jamaica 
experience ;  but  the  experience  of  the  other 
West-Indian  colonies  certainly  points  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  coolies,  as  a  race,  are 
at  present  showing  the  likelihood  of  being 
a  more  really  increasingly  prosperous  and 
improving  population  than  the  negroes. 
Without  going  into  the  various  reasons 
which  may  be  adduced  for  this  opinion,  it 
may  be  sufficient  in  support  of  it  to  refer 
to  Trinidad  and  the  colonies  on  the  Main, 
where  the  coolies  who  do  not  return  to 
India  with  their  accumulated  savings  are 
known  to  amass  considerable  means,  to  be 
able  to  establish  themselves  in  very  good 
positions  after  their  five  years  of  inden- 
tured service  are  expired,  and  to  take  a 
large  part  in  the  general  laboring  and 
shopkeeping  interests  of  their  respective 
colonies.  As  an  extreme  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  originally  pauper 
emigrants  prosper,  and  adopt  not  only  the 
busmess  but  the  amusements  of  advanced 
communities,  it  may  be  noted  that  they 
join  in  horse-racing,  and  that  the  best  and 
most  successful  race-horse  in  Trinidad 
has  been  owned  by  a  coolie.  Their  race 
also  unquestionably  improves  physically 
to  a  great  extent  under  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  West  Indies,  while  many  peo- 
ple are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  opinion  that 
the  negroes  nave  deteriorated  from  the 
physical  type  of  their  progenitors  who 
came  from  Africa. 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the 
superstition  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  negro  character.     Under  English 


rule  this,  of  course,  does  not  lead  to  the 
fearful  condition  of  things  which  is  de- 
tailed with  so  much  force  in  Sir  Spencer 
St.  John's  work  on  the  black  republic 
of  Haiti ;  but  Obeah  and  the  belief  in 
ghosts  and  duppies  still  retain  all  their 
power.  The  Obeah  man  or  woman  is  still 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  will 
prescribe  simples  and  give  charms  to  re- 
move disease.  Sometimes  a  pretence  is 
made  of  removing  a  lizard  or  some  other 
animal  from  the  patient's  body.  The 
Obeah-man  is  resorted  to  also  if  one  per- 
son has  an  ill-will  against  another.  Vari- 
ous ''medicines*'  may  be  given  to  bring 
harm  to  the  person  whom  it  is  desired  to 
injure ;  but  this^Obeah,  pure  and  simple, 
only  does  harm  by  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  negro  who  believes  that 
Obeah  has  been  worked  against  him  often 
pines  away  from  sheer. fright.  It  is  more 
than  rumored^  however,  that  the  final  re- 
source of  the  Obeah  practitioner  may  not 
unfrequently  be  poison.  Obeah  is  forbid- 
den by  the  law,  and  punished,  but  those 
who  practise  it  keep  their  identity  con- 
cealed from  the  white  man,  and  are  not 
easily  detected. 

One  or  two  legends  and  customs  mav 
be  cited  as  examples  of  the  beliefs  whicn 
are  rife  among  country  negroes,  and  which 
influence  them  in  many  ways,  making 
them  especially  loath  to  move  about  out- 
side their  houses  after  ni|:htfall. 

On  one  of  the  estates  m  Jamaica  there 
is  a  large  pond,  sleeping  under  the  shade 
of  bamboos  and  jungle  trees,  which  the 
negroes  believe  is  haunted  by  a  mermaid, 
who  is  to  be  seen  occasionally  combing 
her  hair  and  polishing  a  golden  table.  It 
is  not  recorded  whethei*  the  mermaid  is 
black!  They  tell  the  tale  of  a  former 
proprietor  of  the  estate  who  wanted  to 
drain  the  pond,  and  cut  a  deep  trench  for 
the  purpose.  The  water  gathered  and 
hung  over  the  trench,  but  refused  to  flow 
down  it,  presumably  by  the  influence  of 
the  mermaid,  who  did  not  wish  her  strong- 
hold to  be  (disturbed. 

An  apparition,  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  island,  is  *'  the  rolling  calf,*'  an  ob- 
ject which  the  negro  thinks  he  may  en- 
counter in  his  path.  Its  shapeless  form 
first  appears  quite  small,  but  gradually 
increases  in  size  till  it  looms  as  big  as  an 
elephant.  A  clanking  chain  is  round  it. 
If  the  man  who  sees  it  does  not  give  way, 
but  keeps  his  eyes  firmly  and  boldly  fixed 
on  it,  he  disappears ;  but  if  he  shuts  his 
eyes  or  turns  away,  it  will  eat  him  up. 
This  probably  gives  the  negro  the  oppor- 
tunity of  boasting  of  his  superior  courage 
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ID  facine  the  apparitioa,  as   there  is  do 
record  oT  oae  having  been  so  eaten  up. 

Then  the  duppy  (manes  of  the  departed) 
receives  constant  respect  and  considera- 
tion. Everybody  will  remember  the  ludi- 
crous account  of  a  ne^^ro  funeral  in  '*  Tom 
Cringle's  Log,"  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  tastes  of  the  duppy  were  consulted, 
and  the  same  superstitions  which  are  there 
alluded  to  are  equally  to  be  recognized  in 
our  own  day.  VVe  ourselves  have  seen  an 
old  man  invited  to  have  a  drink  of  "  main- 
sheet  **  (Jamaican  for  a  cool  and  seductive 
mixture  of  rum  and  water),  and  after  con- 
suming the  greater  part  of  it,  he  poured 
the  remainder  on  the  ground  as  a  libation 
to  duppy. 

The  visitor  from  the  old  country  to 
Jamaica  believes,  of  course,  that,  as  En- 
glish is  the  language  of  the  colony,  and  is 
the  only  tongue  spoken  by  men  and  women 
of  all  colors,  he  will  find  intercourse  easy, 
and  understand  everything  that  he  hears 
said.  This  is  hardly  the  case,  however. 
If  voa  address  a  black  man,  he  will  prob- 
ably comprehend  your  meaning,  and  will 
answer  in  a  more  or  less  intelligible  man- 
ner. But  if  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the 
middle  of  a  crowd  of  negroes,  he  will  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  the  people  whom  he 
hears  chattering  round  him  are  speaking 
English.  The  intonation,  idiom,  and 
form  of  sentences  differ  absolutelv  from 
anything  that  has  ever  been  heard  oefore, 
and  preconceived  ideas  which  have  been 
picked  up  from  Christy  minstrels  as  to 
negro  colloquialisms  are  verv  rudely  up- 
set. It  almost  seems  as  if  the  tongue  of 
the  mother  country  was  lapsing  into  an 
African  dialect,  consisting  mainly  of  a 
most  unmusical  clatter,  assisted  bv  pro- 
fuse gesticulation.  No  written  iaea,  of 
course,  can  be  given  of  the  negroes  intona- 
tion, but  the  equivalents  of  two  common 
English  proverbs  may  be  interesting  as 
examples  of  his  speech,  though  they  have 
little  of  its  more  exaggerated  characteris- 
tics :  **  Cuss-cuss  no  bore  hole  in  a  you 
'kin  ;  '* ''  Ratta  cunny,  so  when  puss  gone, 
him  make  merry." 

To  any  one  who  would  acquaint  himself 
with  negro  ways,  folk-lore,  and  forms  of 
speech,  we  could  suggest  no  more  instruc- 
tive study  than  a  very  charming  little 
book  by  Mrs.  Milne-Home,  which  has 
just  been  published :  "  Mamma's  Black 
Nurse  Stones.'**  In  it  Mrs.  Milne- 
Home  has  done  for  the  Jamaica  black  man 
what,  in  *'  Uncle  Remus,"  was  done  for  the 

•  MammaUBUck  Nurse  Stories:  West  Indian  Folk- 
lore. By  Mary  Pamela  Milne- Home.  William  Black- 
wood &  Soaa,  Kdinburgh  and  London. 


American  plantation  negro,  and  no  higher 
praise  can  be  given  to  her  than  to  say  that 
oer  little  work  is  as  perfect  in  its  way  as 
its  American  prototype.  It  is  fortunate 
that  an  authoress  who  wields  so  graphic 
a  pen  and  possesses  so  much  industry,  has 
been  found  to  preserve  a  class  of  legends 
and  folk-lore  which,  as  she  tells  us  and  we 
well  know  from  personal  experience,  can 
only,  in  these  days  of  education  and  the 
strong  opposition  of  all  clergy  to  anything 
savoring  of  superstition,  be  nthered  with 
the  greatest  patience  and  diroculty.  The 
character  of  a  people  is  in  some  degree 
the  reflex  of  its  folk-lore,  and  in  ^  Mam- 
ma's Black  Nurse  Stories"  we  regain  a 
familiarity  with  many  of  the  real  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  the  negro  race  which  could 
only  otherwise  be  acquired  in  years  of 
personal  contact  and  intercourse. 

Mrs.  Milne-Home  teaches  us,  among 
other  things,  that  many  of  the  negro's 
legends  must  share  a  common  origin  with 
those  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  so  far  leads  us  to  the  convic- 
tion that  more  sympathy  is  due  to  him  as 
a  man  and  a  brother  than  some  people  are 
inclined  to  allow. 

While  so  many  natural  advantages  are 
found  in  Jamaica  which  contribute  to  make 
life  delightful  —  balmy  climate,  lovely 
vegetation,  and  magnificent  scenery  in 
field,  forest,  and  stream  —  it  suffers  from 
one  grievous  plague,  which  unquestion- 
ably is  everywhere  an  amari  aliquitU 
Fortunately  it  is  open  to  demonstration 
that  this  IS  only  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, the  development  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years,  and  that  the  methods  of  miti- 
gating it  are  understood,  and  likely  to  be 
carried  out  before  very  long.  This  plague 
is  the  presence  of  ticks,  with  which  the 
vegetation  of  the  whole  country,  except  at 
the  higher  altitudes,  is  infested.  These 
tiny  pests  hang  in  swarms  on  the  blades 
of  grass,  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
trees,  on  the  most  graceful  ferns,  and  on 
every  green  thing.  The  lady  who  brushes 
her  skirt  against  the  verdure  on  the  road- 
side, the  planter  who  is  superintending 
the  work  on  his  estate,  equally  with  the 
negro  laborer  in  the  cane-pieces  or  on  the 
stock-farm,  are  liable  to  be  practically 
covered  with  ticks  at  any  minute.  Of 
course,  people  who  are  able  to'^do  so  take 
every  precaution  to  keep  clear  of  their  at- 
tacks, and  this  may  always  be  managed 
with  more  or  less  success  ;  but  they  are 
an  ever-present  source  of  worry  and  an- 
noyance, and  even  if  whole  battalions  can 
be  avoided,  no  care  can  prevent  the  occa- 
sional inroad  of  single  spies.    And  a  tick. 
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though  only  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  is  no 
despicable  assailant.    He  crawls,  he  bites, 
he  burrows  under  the  skin  if  he  has  time 
and  opportunity,  and  if  he  and  his  compan- 
ions have  a  fair  chance  of  working  their 
wicked  will  the  result  of  the  wounds  which 
they  inflict  may  be  very  disagreeable,  and, 
in  some  cases,  almost  dangerous  inflam- 
mation.    Independently  of   the  nuisance 
which    they  are  to  human   beinfi^s,  they 
cause  serious  mischief  on  the  stock-farms. 
Besides  pervading  and  irritating  the  outer 
cuticle  of  each  individual  of  the  herds,  the 
cattle,  and  especially  the  calves,  take  them 
into  their  mouths  while  grazing.    Then 
they  burrow  under  the  skin  of  the  tongue, 
palate,  and  air-passages,  forming  lumps 
and  sores,  which,  of  course,  destroy  condi- 
tion, and,  if  not  carefully  attended  to, 
eventually  choke  the  animal.    In   some 
pastures  their  presence  is  so  marked  that 
cattle  are  known  to  refuse  to  go  in  will- 
ingly to  graze,  but  have  to  be  exception- 
ally forced  to  enter  feeding-grounds  where 
so  much  pain  and  discomfort  await  them. 
It  is  supposed  that  ticks  first  made  their 
way  to  the  island  on  cattle  imported  from 
the  Spanish  Main ;  but  though  they  have 
been  long  more  or  less  known,  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  they 
have  thrust  themselves  into  a  bad  noto- 
riety.   The  direct  cause  of  their  increase 
is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  which,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
terminate the  tiny  parasites,  at  least  kept 
them  within  reasonable  limit.    The  first 
of  these  enemies  were  the  bird  tribes.  To- 
day, one  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  a 
visitor  is  the  remarkable  absence  of  the 
bird  life,  which  forms  such  a  distinctive 
feature  in  most  tropical  countries.  In  some 
districts  especially,  one  may  travel    for 
miles  and  scarcely  see  a  dozen  of  the  small 
birds,  who  naturally  feed  on  insects,  and 
whose  gyrations  and  manceuvres  in  pur- 
suit of  their  prey  give  so  much  animation 
to  any  landscape.    And  for  this  want  in 
Jamaica  we  fear  we  cannot  acquit  the  fash- 
ionable ladies  in  England  from  a  certain 
share  of  responsibility.    In  the  days  when 
humming-birds  and  others  formed  a  favor- 
ite female  adornment  in  Europe,  the  feath- 
ered  population    in    Jamaica  was  sadly 
thinned  ;  and  though  small  birds  are  now 
strictly  protected  by  government,  it  will 
belong  before  they  recover  their  former 
number.    But  the  absence  of  birds  is  in 
greater  part  due  to  another  cause,  which 
is  also  responsible  for  the  disappearance 
of  many  other  of  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  ticK.     That  cause   is  the   manner  in 
which  the  mongoose  has  taken  possession 


of  the  land,  and  waged  deadly  war  against 
bird,  beast,,  and  reptile. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  one  or  two 
residents  imported  this  animal  from  the 
East  Indies,  with  the  view  of  pitting  him 
against  the  rats,  which  did  enormous  mis- 
chief in  the  cane-pieces.  In  attaining  this 
object  they  were  perfectly  successful.  The 
mongoose  found  himself  in  a  land  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  his  health  and  habits ;  he 
increased  and  multiplied  exceedingly,  and 
achieved  a  complete  victory  over  the  rats, 
which  were  driven  neck  and  crop  out  of 
the  canes.  Whereas  the  expense  caused 
by  Vats  used  to  amount  to  ;£i5o  and  ;£2oo, 
or  even  more,  a  year,  in  each  estate,  it  is 
now  practically  nil;  and  when,  as  now, 
every  form  of  saving  must  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  secure  a  fair  profit  in  sugar/ 
production,  this  was  a  most  important 
gain. 

But  the  mongoose  has  not  confined  his 
operations  to  his  legitimate  enemies.  He 
has  killed  all  the  lizards  and  snakes  (which 
in  Jamaica  were  always  of  harmless  spe- 
cies); he  hunts  for  and  devours  the  eggs 
of  quail  and  all  ground-laying  birds,  and 
is  ready  to  pounce  upon  and  murder  any 
of  the  feathered  race  which  frequent  the 
ground,  or  at  any  time  place  themselves 
within  the  reach  of  his  ruthless  jaws.* 
His  depredations  among  poultry  are  a 
source  of  daily  lamentation  from  high  and 
low,  and  the  only  animals  which  are  said 
to  defy  him  are  the  guinea-fowl,  wild  and 
tame,  whose  eggs  are  too  hard  for  his 
teeth  to  penetrate.  He  has  practically 
destroyed  the  balance  of  nature  in  the 
island.  The  lizards,  snakes,  and  birds 
lived  on  the  ticks,  and  with  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  mongoose  of  bird,  lizard,  and 
snake,  the  natural  checks  on  the  increase 
of  the  tick  have  nearly  disappeared. 

But  all  this  is  thoroughly  well  known  in 
Jamaica,  and  both  government  and  indi- 
viduals are  setting  themselves  to  consider 
how  to  meet  the  evil.  A  campaign  will 
be  organized  against  the  mongoose,  and 
his  numbers  will  be  restricted  to  the  few 
that  are  really  necessary  and  profitable. 
A  mercantile  nrm  in  Kingston  has  discov- 
ered that  his  pelt  may  have  a  commercial 
value,  and  has  advertised,  ofiiering  a  price 
for  each  skin  delivered  in  good  condition. 
This  circumstance  will  certainly  affect 
him  very  seriously  and  simulate  many 
people  to  the  task  of  thinning  his  redun- 
dant multitudes.  The  lizards  and  harm- 
less snakes  will  increase  and  resume  their 

*  Besides  makine  these  his  prey«  he  has  almost  com- 

Eletely  destroyed  the  delicious  land-crab  which  used  to 
e  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  a  West  Indian  mfrm. 
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place  iQ  the  land,  and  the  nests  will  no 
longer  be  harried  before  the  little  broods 
are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

We  mentioned  above  that  a  government 
enactment  now  provides  for  the  strict  pro- 
tection of  small  birds,  and  some  of  the 
planters  are  contemplating,  in  addition, 
the  importation  of  birds  peculiar! v  insect- 
devouring,  such  as  starlings,  of  tne  same 
family  as  the  *'  tinkling,'*  which  may  now 
be  seen  feeding  greedily  in  the  pastures, 
and  proving  himself  most  useful  and  be- 
neficent to  cattle  in  removing  the  ticks 
which  adhere  to  them. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  import  the 
whistling  frog,  so  well  known  in  Barba- 
does,  which  is  believed  to  feed  on  insects, 
and  is  sure  to  find  a  congenial  home  in 
Jamaica. 

There  is  every  hope  then  that,  when  the 
result  of  all  these  expedients  has  had  time 
to  ripen,  the  tick  pest  will  in  a  very  few 
years  disappear  altogether,  or  at  least  be 
so  modified  that  it  has  no  appreciable  sig- 
nificance. 

In  writing  a  notice  of  modem  Jamaica, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its 
gravest  drawback.  1 1  i  s  equally  necessary 
to  remark  upon  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 
West  Indian  hospitality  has  always  been 
proverbial,  and  certainly  in  our  day  it  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  pristine  geniality  and* 
open-heartedness.  In  the  island  society 
there  is,  of  course,  a  large  amount  of  re- 
ciprocities* If  an  inhabitant  of  one  parish 
visits  another  district  on  business  or 
pleasure,  he  has  only  to  say  that  he  is 
coming,  or  indeed  only  to  come,  to  ensure 
the  heartiest  of  welcomes,  and  the  enter- 
tainer of  to-day  will  become  the  enter- 
tained of  to-morrow.  But  the  stranger  in 
the  land  will  also  find  that  he  is  in  no  wise 
treated  as  a  stranger.  Wherever  he  may 
go,  he  will  always  find  open  arms  and 
open  doors.  He  will  surely  be  pressed  to 
visit  every  person  whom  he  may  most 
casually  meet ;  he  will  be  passed  on  from 
house  to  house;  and  the  greatest  social 
lache  he  can  commit  is  to  decline  an  invi- 
tation, or  to  undulv  curtail  his  stay  wher- 
ever he  may  find  nimself.  And  tne  hos- 
pitality is  real  and  general  in  the  island, 
is  not  confined  to  entertainment  in  coun- 
try-houses alone,  but  is  apparent  in  every 
class  and  on  all  occasions.  Tradesmen, 
merchants,  and  officials  in  the  towns 
place  themselves,  their  knowledge  and 
resources,  entirely  at  the  visitor's  disposal, 
with  no  thought  of  business  or  profit ;  and 
at  every  table  (Thdte  the  first  thought  of 
each  person  who  is  met  appears  to  b^  how 


he  may  show  the  greatest  courtesy,  and 
make  himself  most  agreeable. 

It  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  that  if  England  does  not  soon 
transfer  some  of  its  enerey  and  capital 
towards  the  development  of  Jamaica,  they 
will  certainly  come  from  other  sources. 
And  that  another  nation  should  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  '*  exploiter  *'  this 
possession  of  England,  is  perhaps  the  best 
possible  proof  how  profitable  it  would  be 
found  by  the  mother  country  to  make  it, 
for  its  own  sons,  the  scene  of  renewed 
enterprise  and  effort.  The  vicinity  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  facility  of  comma- 
nication,  have  thrown  the  Jamaican  planter 
and  merchant  upon  America  as  a  market ; 
and  Americans  will  not  be  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  their  citizens  may  as  well 
reap  the  profits  made  by  the  supply  as 
those  made  by  the  market. 

The  tone  of  thought  in  commercial  cir- 
cles in  Kingston  is  now  much  more  Amer- 
ican than  English ;  and  reference  is  mach 
more  frequently  made  to  the  opinion  of 
the  States  and  New  York  than  to  that  of 
England  and  London.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  American  visitors  are  throng- 
ing to  Jamaica  during  the  winter  months 
to  escape  the  cold  of  their  own  climate. 
Many  of  these  visitors  move  all  through 
the  island ;  and,  although  their  primary 
pursuits  may  be  health  and  novelty  of 
scene,  we  maybe  perfectly  sure  that  they 
will  also  carefully  note  any  business  open- 
ings, and  make  arrangements  to  profit  by 
them.  An  American  company  has  already 
bought  the  concession  of  all  railways  in 
Jamaica,  whether  made  or  to  be  made  — - 
though  how  our  Colonial  Office  authorities 
consented  to  such  a  transaction,  without, 
as  far  as  the  public  knows,  first  n^aking 
every  effort  to  enlist  English  support,  ap- 
pears somewhat  incomprehensible.  Amer- 
ican cars  are  to  replace  the  English 
railway  carriages  hitherto  used,  and  Amer- 
ican engineers  are  surveying  the  country, 
and  laying  out  new  lines. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  manufac- 
tories in  the  island  is  run  by  an  American 
at  the  Black  River  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  fibre  of  bamboos ;  and  a  mon- 
ster hotel  is  being  built  near  Kingston 
under  American  management,  avowedly 
to  attract  American  tourists.  All  these 
circumstances  are  signs  of  the  times,  and 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  expect  that  we 
may  soon  see  Americans  taking  up  for 
cultivation  much  of  the  large  proportion 
of  untilled  land  that  is  now  to  be  had  in 
the  island  for  a  mere  song. 
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There  is  every  ground  for  reasonable 
belief  that  Jamaica  now  o£Eers  a  remark- 
ably favorable  opening  to  the  numerous 
class  of  young  men,  in  England,  who  are 
unable  to  pass  the  examinations  which 
are  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  army 
and  civil  service,  not  to  speak  of  the  more 
learned  professions.  Young  men  of  this 
class  have  lately  been  shipped  off  to  Aus- 
tralia, Africa,  and  America  to  seek  their 
fortune,  sheep-farming,  gold-digging,  and 
ranching ;  and  we  leave  it  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  them  to  say  whether  tliey 
have,  as  a  rule,  ^ined  fortunes,  or  made 
more  than  a  livelihood,  meagre  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rough  life  which  they 
have  led,  and  the  toil  which  they  have 
encountered. 

Here  is  an  English  colony,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, enjoying  a  healthy  and  generally 
delightful  climate,  unexampled  fertility  of 
soil,  two-thirds  of  whose  area  are  now 
uncultivated,  and  where  land  is  to  be  pro- 
cured for  an  almost  nominal  price.  Why 
do  not  young  Englishmen  go  there  ? 

The  only  requisites  for  success  are 
common  sense,  a  sound  constitution,  tem- 
perate habits,  and  a  determination  to  work 
and  to  succeed.  There  are  many  planters 
and  managers  of  estates  in  Jamaica  who 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  into 
their  houses,  feed,  and  lodge  a  young  man 
for  a  very  moderate  premium.  He  would 
be  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  *  or  overseer, 
and  would  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  working  of  an  estate,  the  cultivation  of 
various  crops,  etc.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  such  apprenticeship  and  practical 
experience,  he  would  be  able  to  start  for 
himself,  and,  if  then  he  had  command  of 
a  capital  of  from  £soo  to  ;£2,ooo,  he  would 
begin  by  taking  up  a  small  holding,  which 
he  would  gradually  increase  as  years 
rolled  on,  and  his  means  and  experience 
improved.  He  would,  from  the  very  first, 
except  under  most  extraordinarily  un- 
lucky circumstances,  make  a  very  good 
profit  on  his  transactions,  and  though  he 
is  not  likely  to  accumulate  a  colossal  for- 
tune, he  has  every  reasonable  certainty  of 
rapidly  improving  his  position,  and,  when 
he  has  arrived  at  middle  age,  of  having 
made  a  very  handsome  independence. 

And,  meantime,  he  would  not  be  living 
among  very  rough  surroundings,  cut  off 
from  all  the  resources  of  civilization.  No 
pleasanter  society  need  be  desired  than 
the  planters  of  Jamaica  and  their  families. 
Everywhere  there  are  churches,  doctors, 

*  A  bookkeeper  in  Jamaica  does  not  imply  a  man 
whose  whole  employment  is  in  an  oflSce.  He  is  really  an 
assistant  overseer. 


telegraph  stations,  and  post-offices  within 
easy  reach.  Books  and  newspapers  are 
easily  procured,  and  cricket,  lawn-tennis, 
and  other  games  flourish  exceedingly  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  island.  To 
mark  the  fact  that  Jamaica  is  now  ofiiering 
profitable  careers  for  young  men,  it  may 
here  be  noted  that  many  planters,  who 
know  the  island  well  and  are  alive  to  its 
capabilities,  are  bringing  up  their  sons  to 
take  their  own  positions  on  the  estates,  or 
to  strike  out  new  openings  for  themselves. 

And  the  island  itself  would  benefit  gen- 
erally by  the  introduction  of  such  a  class 
as  we  nave  been  discussing.  From  the 
present  enormous  disproportion  in  num- 
bers between  the  white  and  black  men,  a 
vast  amount  of  power  is  necessarily  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  black  race,  which, 
as  we  have  tried  to  show,  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently mature,  as  a  race^  to  be  able  to 
exercise  it.  The  planting  and  land-holding 
whites  are  so  few,  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  having  comparative  leisure  cannot 
be  found  to  serve  on  local  governing  bod- 
ies. These  governing  bodies  are  there- 
fore drifting  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  colored  population,  who,  having 
few  sympathies  with  the  land-owners,  are 
now  able  to  carry  through  much  legisla- 
tion directly  opposed  to  the  landed  inter- 
est, which,  representing  as  it  does  the 
most  important  resources  of  the  island, 
deserves  more  consideration  than  it  now 
generally  receives.  If  a  number  of  young 
men  came  to  Jamaica  with  the  view  of 
making  it  their  home  for  life,  they  might, 
even  during  their  apprenticeship,  find  am- 
ple opportunity  of  being  employed  in  local 
administration.  The  interests  and  opin- 
ions of  the  planter  class  would  then  be 
represented  more  fully  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  the  young  men  themselves  would 
gain  vsHuable  administrative  experience, 
which  would  be  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity in  after  years. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  record 
some  facts  about  modern  Jamaica.  We 
can  only  wonder  that,  with  all  its  charms 
and  resources,  it  is  so  little  generally 
known,  and  that  it  has  not  in  our  own  day 
been  recognized  as  a  place  where  many 
Englishmen  may  carve  out  for  themselves 
honorable  and  profitable  careers. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  one  of  the 
most  striking  natural  features  of  Jamaica, 
and  it  should  be  remarked  on  in  our  con- 
clusion, if  only  that  we  may  use  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  probable  history  of  the 
island.  There  are  many  of  its  rivers 
which,  after  flowing  on  their  course  for 
miles,  suddenly  sinx  into  the  earth,  and 
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are  hiddea  from  the  light  of  day,  reappear- 
ing in  their  full  volume  at  some  distant 
point,  thereafter  rushing  in  all  their  spar- 
kling beauty  to  the  sea.  We  believe  that 
Jamaica  has,  like  these  rivers,  been  se- 
cluded for  a  time  in  obscurity,  but  that  it 
has  really  lost  none  of  its  vigor  and  rich- 
ness, and  that  it  is  even  now  on  the  point 
of  reappearing  in  all  the  glory  of  its  ancient 
success  and  prosperity. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

BY  J.   R.   MOZLEY. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  Croesus,  the  warlike  and 
wealthy  king  of  Asia  Minor,  had  a  mighty 
purpose  brewing  in  his  head.  This  was 
no  less  than  the  subjueation  of  Persia, 
then  under  the  rule  of  the  celebrated 
Cyrus ;  and  the  enterprise  which  lay  be- 
fore Croesus  was  too  vast  to  permit  him 
to  neglect  any  attainable  counsel  in  regard 
of  it  In  particular,  the  primary  question 
of  all,  '*  Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  enter  upon 
this  war?"  had  to  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

Croesus  was  no  Greek ;  and  as  he  had 
concjuered  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  he  might  be  excused  for  think- 
ing himself  more  powerful  than  any  Greek 
state;  but  before  the  divinities  of  Greece 
he  bowed  down  in  reverence.  The  great 
oracle  of  Delphi  was  then  at  the  very 
height  of  its  reputation.  No  other  reli- 
gious centre  in  the  known  world  was  com- 
parable to  it.  For  Jerusalem,  long  stripped 
of  its  ancient  glory,  now  lay  in  ashes,  a 
tenantless  desert ;  the  race  of  Israel  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  But 
even  Delphi  stood  not  alone  in  the  Greek 
world ;  countless  were  the  shrines  in  which 
Zeus  and  Apollo  received  the  veneration 
of  men,  and  their  responses  to  their  sup- 
pliants were  treasured  up  for  the  wonder 
and  instruction  of  future  generations. 
These  and  their  compeers  were  then  the 
advisers  by  whose  counsel  Croesus  re- 
solved to  be  guided  in  the  question  which 
so  deeply  concerned  him. 

Yet  however  religiously  disposed,  Croe- 
sus was  '*  canny ; "  besides,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently remote  from  the  Greek  world  not 
to  be  wholly  overpowered  by  the  reverence 
which  he  genuinely  entertained ;  there- 
fore, in  fine,  he  resolved  to  test  the  power 
of  the  oracles  before  taking  their  advice 
as  to  the  matter  in  hand.  His  method 
was  as  follows.     Despatching  from  Sardis 


eight  messengers  to  the  eight  oradea  of 
highest  reputation,  he  bade  each  messen- 
ger, on  the  hundredth  day  after  leaving 
that  citv,  put  to  the  deity  of  the  shrine  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  this  simple  yet 
puzzling  question:  '*What  is  Croesus 
doing  now  r  '*  And  as  Croesus  himself,  at 
the  date  when  the  messengers  left  Sardis, 
had  by  no  means  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  ne  would  do  on  the  hundredth  day 
from  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  must  be  hidden  from  all 
except  true  supernatural  power.  We  can- 
not be  surprised  to  learn  that  six  out  of 
the  eight  oracles  succumbed.  But  the 
oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  we  gather,  made  a 
fair  guess ;  and  Delphi  succeeded  even 
better ;  the  Pythian  priestess  gave,  in  all 
points,  a  true  reply.  Stately  were  the 
verses  in  which  Apollo,  through  her 
mouth,  met  the  roval  inquirer:  •*  I  Know," 
he  proclaimed,  **tne  number  of  the  sands 
on  the  shore,  and  the  bounds  of  the  sea: 
I  understand  him  who  is  deaf,  and  I  hear 
him  who  speaks  not  a  word.  There 
reaches  me  the  smell  of  a  tortoise  boiled 
together  with  lamb's  flesh  in  a  vessel  of 
copper — copper  above  and  copper  below." 
In  these  words  did  the  Delphic  oracle 
describe  exactly  what  Croesus  in  reality 
was  doing  at  the  moment  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put;  and  that  monarch,  alto- 
gether convinced  of  the  omniscience  of 
Apollo,  sent  now  to  ask  the  question  whidi 
in  truth  he  had  at  heart:  ** Shall  I  suc- 
ceed if  I  make  war  upon  Cyrus  ?  **  A 
second  time  did  the  oracle  make  reply: 
"  Croesus,  if  he  crosses  the  river  Hal^ 
will  destroy  a  great  empire."  Now,  uh 
deed,  the  monarch  was  overjoyed;  he 
took  the  answer  as  a  sure  prophecv  of  his 
success ;  he  crossed  the  river  Halys  with 
an  army,  and  —  alas!  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus.  His  whole 
kingdom  became  a  part  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  In  the  keenness  of  his  disap- 
pointment, he  sent  to  reproach  Apollo  for 
having  so  grievously  misled  him,  which 
seemed  indeed  all  the  harder,  as  Croesus, 
in  his  enthusiastic  but  premature  grati- 
tude, had  sent  to  Delphi  magnificent  gifts 
of  gold,  such  as  we  read  of  with  wonder, 
and  could  hardly  believe,  but  that  Herod- 
otus, with  his  own  eyes,  saw  them  a  cen- 
tury afterwards.  Delphi,  however,  was 
no  whit  abashed  ;  and  Apollo,  through  the 
priestess,  simply  told  Croesus  that  be 
ought  to  have  asked  whose  kingdom  it 
was,  the  destruction  of  which  was  foretold 
by  the  inspired  voice. 

Now  we  must  not  absolutely  assume  the 
'.  truth  of  this  curious  story  of  the  dealings 
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of  Croesus  with  the  oracle  ;  and  if  we  were 
disposed  to  credit  Delphi  with  miraculous 
knowledge,  the  whole  history  of  the  oracle, 
with  its  very  human  clevernesses  and  its 
final  collapse,  would  stand  considerably  in 
our  way.  But  the  gifts  of  Croesus  were  a 
solid  fact,  and  require  to  be  accounted 
for;  and  the  easiest  way  of  accounting 
for  them  is  by  the  supposition  that  the 
Delphian  priests  had,  through  the  rever- 
ence paid  to  them,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  their  friends  (who  were  spread 
over  the  whole  Greek  world),  acquired  in 
some  manner  a  knowledge  of  the  answer 
to  the  puzzle  set  them  by  Croesus. 

Perhaps  this  supposition  may  not  raise 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  greatly  in  our  eyes 
as  a  divine  institution  ;  but  it  will  lead  us 
to  think  that  a  good  deal  of  intellectual 
organizing  power  belonged  to  the  priests 
of  Apollo  at  this  famous  shrine.  And 
indeed,  Greek  history,  in  the  earlier  times 
especially,  contains  much  to  favor  the 
view,  that  Delphi  was  a  centre  of  genuine 
political  knowledge  to  the  Greek  world, 
and  a  patriotic  guide  ;  most  of  ail  in  those 
great  colonizing  movements  which  spread 
the  race  of  Hellas  over  the  shores  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy.  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  way,  we  may  see  that  the 
high  opinion  which  Socrates  and  Plato 
entertained  of  Delphi  was  not  quite  un- 
merited ;  though  no  doubt  the  oracle 
resorted  to  trickeries  when  wisdom  failed 
it,  and  was  not  always  without  suspicion 
of  corruption. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  the  whole 
force  and  meaning  of  Greek  religion  lay 
in  certain  intellectual  aptitudes  and  capac- 
ities of  political  prevision,  possessed  by 
its  most  prominent  organs  ?  Not  so.  The 
Greek  intellect  was  indeed  so  powerful 
and  so  versatile,  that  it  bent  to  itself  all 
the  other  faculties  of  the  race ;  just  as 
conscience  among  the  Israelites,  and  per- 
sonal will  among  the  Romans,  always 
claimed  and  held  the  central  position. 
But  religion  never  did  anywhere,  and  did 
not  among  the  Greeks,  take  its  birth  from 
pure  intellect.  In  Greece  it  took  its 
origin  from  certain  haunting  imaginations. 
The  great  features  of  the  external  world 
had  at  once  a  terror  and  a  fascination  for 
the  early  dwellers  in  Greece.  The  rude 
Pelasgian,  beneath  the  mountains  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  had  but  little  my- 
thology ;  but  he  trembled  before  the  man- 
ifestations of  earth  and  sky ;  they  were  to 
him  living  beings ;  the  clear  or  thunderous 
heavens,  the  roaring  ocean,  the  torrents, 
the  woods,  the  caverns  and  chasms  of  the 
earth.    At  Dodona  was  the  centre  of  his 


worship.  There,  couched  on  the  bare 
ground,  his  priests  listened  to  the  nightly 
rustling  of  the  leaves  of  the  mighty  oak- 
tree,  which,  as  they  believed,  conveyed  to 
them  the  counsel  and  mind  of  Zeus.  Of 
that  deity  he  had  a  vague  and  awful  con- 
ception ;  and  thus  it  is  to  the  Zeus  of 
Dodona,  the  **  dweller  in  a  far-off  region," 
that  Achilles,  at  the  crisis  of  the  Iliad, 
directs  his  touching  prayer,  when  sending 
his  dearest  friend  Patroclus  into  that  bat- 
tlefield which  was  to  be  his  grave. 

But  upon  these  elemental,  shadowy  be- 
liefs presently  supervened  the  clear-cut 
poetic  instinct  of  the  Hellenic  race,  culmi- 
nating in  Homer;  and  Zeus  and  Apollo, 
Her^  and  Athen^,  start  at  once  into  ani- 
mated, picturesque  life.  Homer  knows  all 
about  them ;  no  shadow  of  doubt  assails 
him  as  he  relates  how  Zeus  went  to  dine 
with  the  blameless  Ethiopians,  and  how 
the  spouse  of  Zeus  boxed  the  ears  of  the 
divine  huntress  Artemis.  No  one  could 
have  begun  by  worshipping  deities  of 
whom  such  stories  as  these  were  related ; 
but  when  worship  had  been  accorded  to 
them  on  other  grounds,  the  stories  found 
favor  with  a  story-loving  race.  Hence  we 
have  the  marvellous  compound  of  religious 
worship  with  childish  fable.  And  yet 
again  and  again,  it  would  seem,  even  auer 
the  mythology  became  more  or  less  fixed, 
profound  passionate  impulses  (derived  per- 
haps from  the  East)  swept  over  the  land 
of  Greece ;  and  we  find  women  ranging 
over  the  mountains  and  glens  of  Parnassus 
and  Cithaeron  in  wild  frenzy,  deeming 
themselves  the  subjects  of  divine  posses- 
sion, and  inspired  by  some  darkly  moving 
deity. 

This  chaos  of  fable  and  wild  feeling 
eventually  became  penetrated  and  gov- 
erned by  an  organization  appropriate  to  it, 
which  at  once  tamed  it  and  yet  preserved 
all  its  essential  features.  Greece,  polit- 
icals divided,  felt  an  internal  unitv, 
partly  through  a  common  language,  partly 
through  the  magnificent  poems  of  Homer, 
which  were  a  common  possession  of  all. 
This  unity  showed  itself  in  the  increasing 
dominance  of  certain  religious  centres ; 
above  all,  of  Delphi.  And  at  last  the  or- 
ganizing power  inherent  in  these  centres 
became  the  master  of  those  religious  emo- 
tions of  which  it  professed  itself  to  be  the 
servant ;  and  we  have  that  state  of  things 
which  appears  in  the  dealings  of  Delphi 
with  Croesus,  when  the  divine  oracle  be- 
comes associated  with  human  skill  and 
knowledge,  and  obtains  its  sway  through 
these. 

At  this  moment  Greek  religion,  as  a 
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splendid  outward  phenomenon,  culmi- 
nates ;  and  it  is  but  little  after  this  date 
that  we  meet  with  the  poet  who  represents 
to  us  this  its  central  phase —  Pindar.  In 
Pindar  there  is  that  grave  sense  of  Greece 
as  a  dignified,  harmonious  whole,  which 
previous  ages  had  been  too  immature, 
succeeding  a^es  were  too  troubled,  to  be 
able  to  conceive.  He  chants  the  fame  of 
Sparta  and  Athens,  of  Thebes  and  Syra- 
cuse, without  thinking  of  any  division,  any 
quarrel  between  them.  He  is  sublime  in 
his  impartiality,  as  becomes  one  who  holds 
a  divine  office.  No  other  Greek  writer 
has  so  calm  a  sense  of  sacred ness  as  he 
has.  The  mythology  with  him  is  accepted, 
but  irradiated ;  he  discards  the  plainly  un- 
worthy elements  of  it ;  and  yet  scepticism, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  in 
him.  All  Greece  listens  to  him,  at  those 
festivals  where  competitors  wrestled  or 
raced  for  the  simple  prize  of  a  crown  of 
wild-olive  leaves,  and  for  the  prize,  even 
moie  precious,  of  celebration  in  the  songs 
of  the  poet.  The  chair  in  which  Pindar 
recited  these  son^s,  some  of  which  yet 
remain  to  us,  wao  long  preserved  at 
Delphi. 

But  again,  in  Pindar  we  have  another  re- 
ligious element,  more  precious  by  far  than 
either  imagination  or  intellect  —  the  faith 
in  righteousness,  in  goodness.  Goodness, 
he  teaches,  will  entail  a  future  reward; 
wickedness,  a  future  punishment;  and 
though  his  conceptions  have  an  unavoid- 
able crudity  in  their  details,  the  divine 
government  of  the  world  is  by  him  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  that  we  may  esteem. 
How  far  the  priests  of  Delphi,  or  the 
hierophants  of  Eleusis,  had  the  same  con- 
ception, we  do  not  know;  probably  they 
had  something  of  it,  though  the  practical 
action  of  these  institutions  was  necessarily 
mixed  with  baser  contrivances  which  the 
poet  could  disregard. 

And  because  of  this  admixture  of  baser 
contrivances,  Delphi  must  necessarily  fall. 
Perhaps  some  one  may  ask.  Why  ?  Could 
not  the  religion  have  been  purified  ?  could 
not  the  crude  mythology  have  been  laid 
aside,  and  the  unity  of  God,  which  the 
noblest  Greek  spirits  essentiallv  held, 
have  emerged  as  the  truth  on  which  all 
mankind  might  rest  ?  Theoretically,  yes ; 
practically,  no.  Greek  religion  was  too 
deeply  ingrained  with  error  for  any  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  cleared  of  it.  It  has 
its  virtue,  and  we  may  apprehend  that 
virtue  apart  from  its  error ;  but  the  Greeks 
could  not.  The  whole  had  to  die  down 
before  the  good  could  be  liberated  from 
the  evil.    But  there  were  seeds  in  it  of 


which  we  can  perceive  the  value,  and 
which  may  be  profitable  to  us  at  this  pres* 
ent  day. 

Delphi  and  the  whole  Greek  religion 
had  necessarily  to  fall  and  vanish;  and 
yet  their  fall  did  not  result  from  any 
direct  scepticism  as  to  the  mythologv. 
There  was  scepticism  in  the  Greek  world; 
but  this  scepticism,  by  itself,  would  have 
been  wholly  unable  to  shake  the  prevalent 
religion.  Delphi  fell  because  it  was  un- 
equal to  the  solution  of  a  certain  urgent 
practical  problem.  What  was  that  prob- 
lem ?  Essentially,  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Greek  world. 

Delphi  was  a  sufiicient  and  capable 
guide  to  the  Greek  race,  as  long  as  that 
race  could  expand  by  colonization  in  tracts 
not  too  far  distant  from  their  native  land. 
But  when  once  this  natural  expansion  ¥ras 
stopped,  the  problem  which  was  presented 
to  the  Greek  race  was  of  the  most  serious 
description.  External  outlets  being  cut 
off,  the  straitened  forces  of  society  came 
inevitably  into  collision  with  each  other, 
each  striving  to  establish  itself  above  the 
rest.  Already,  at  the  end  of  the  sii^th 
century  B.C.,  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were 
pressed  severely  by  Carthage,  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  by  the  great  monarchy  of  Persia* 
The  Phocaeans,  under  extraorai nary  stress 
of  circumstances,  transported  themselves 
and  their  families  to  Massilia,  the  modem 
Marseilles ;  and  this  was  the  furthest  point 
to  which  Greek  citizens  ever  voluntarily 
carried  their  search  for  a  new  home.  The 
elasticity  of  the  race  could  not  reach  any 
further;  and  quarrels,  insignificant  when 
the  defeated  party  could  set  sail  for  a 
hospitable  shore  a  few  hundred  miles  o€E, 
became  serious  and  bitter  under  the  new 
condition  of  things.  The  perspicacity  of 
the  Greek  deities  (or  of  their  priests)  was 
too  feeble  for  such  a  crisis  as  this. 

Not  only  was  this  so,  but  a  new  guid- 
ance, a  new  principle,  was  coming  to  the 
front  in  the  Greek  world,  which,  without 
in  any  way  professing  antagonism  to  reli- 
gion, did  as  a  matter  of  fact  solve  things 
in  a  very  secular  way,  and  thus  take  away 
from  the  oracles  a  great  part  of  their  im- 
posing political  predominance.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  principle  of  democracv, 
then  first  showing  itself  on  terrestrial  soiL 
The  beginner  of  it  was  Solon;  the  per- 
manent centre,  Athens ;  it  received  from 
Delphi  the  assistance  which  first  kindled 
it  into  overpowering  energy  ;  then  in  the 
Persian  wars  it  showed  itself  superior  to 
Delphi,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  great 
oracle ;  it  flamed  forth  like  a  meteor,  and 
the  course  of  it  during  two  centuries  is  to 
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this  day  what  we  think  of  mainly  when  we 
speak  of  ancient  Greece ;  then  like  a  me- 
teor it  fell,  and  the  energy  of  Greece  fell 
with  it,  and  the  oracles  became  dumb  and 
silent  too.  Greece  had  been  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself,  and  suffered  political 
extinction  in  consequence. 

Yet  the  literature  and  language  of 
Greece  were  never  so  widely  spread  as 
when  the  central  source  of  its  fire  had 
decayed.  Its  religion  survived  as  a  hope, 
as  a  symbol  of  better  things.  That  it  did 
so  survive,  that  it  did  not  sink  into  a  bar- 
ren ceremonial,  was  due  to  one  man,  Soc- 
rates. He,  though  endowed  with  all  the 
ardent  individualism  of  an  Athenian,  yet 
felt  it  not  safe  to  abandon  the  ancient 
ways.  "  We  know  nothing,"  he  said ; 
"perhaps  some  day  a  diviner  and  purer 
word  may  reach  us ;  let  us  try  to  attain  it ; 
but  meanwhile,  let  us  worship  as  our  fa- 
thers worshipped."  And  this  was,  practi- 
cally, the  final  word  of  vital  religion  in 
Greece  till  the  rise  of  Christianity  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  whole  world,  popular 
and  philosophic,  and  changed  all  things 
into  new  forms. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  paragraph  given 
a  sketch  of  a  drama,  tragical  but  not  with- 
out glory,  of  which  some  parts  are  the 
familiar  property  of  all  the  world,  others 
are  known  to  scholars  alone.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  enter  with  somewhat  more 
detail  into  a  story  of  which  the  elements 
were  so  strikingly  picturesque. 

Sparta,  with  her  bizarre  constitution 
and  military  habits,  was  in  the  early  times 
(after  Homer)  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
all  Greek  states;  and  whether  as  the 
cause  or  sequence  of  this  predominance, 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  always  favored 
Sparta,  and  Sparta  had  always  peculiarly 
honored  Delphi.  She  was,  so  to  speak, 
"  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church."  Yet, 
what  was  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of 
the  Spartans  to  find,  somewhere  in  the 
latter  quarter  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  that  none  of  their  messages  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  were  received  with  the 
smallest  favor  by  Apollo ;  that  for  all  an- 
swer,  the  god  sent  them  one  peremptory 
command,  "Set  free  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  Hippias."  The  Spartans  were 
by  way  of  being  friends  with  Hippias,  and 
not  very  good  friends  of  the  Athenians ; 
for  though  Athens  was  as  yet  a  subordi- 
nate state,  the  seeds  of  democracy  had 
been  sown  by  Solon  (by  the  simple  process 
of  passing  a  sponge  over  all  debts  and 
mortgages,  so  that  all  citizens  started 
afresh),  and  Sparta  looked  askance  at  so 
novel  and  dangerous  an  experiment.    So, 


for  a  considerable  time,  Sparta  disre- 
garded the  oracle.  But  the  repetition  of 
the  command,  the  uncomfortable  sense 
that  it  would  not  do  for  the  most  loyally 
pious  of  Greek  states  to  neglect  a  plain 
duty,  at  last  produced  the  required  effect ; 
a  Spartan  army  was  sent  to  Athens,  and, 
with  some  difficulty,  Hippias  was  dis- 
lodged and  exiled.  Then,  with  one  out- 
burst, arose  the  "  fierce  democratie;  "  not, 
as  eighty  years  before  under  Solon,  in 
humble  and  subdued  guise;  nor  in  the 
least  disposed  to  be  grateful  either  to 
Sparta  or  Delphi  for  the  signal  service 
just  rendered  ;  but  self-reliant,  audacious, 
even  arrogant !  With  bold  oblivion  of 
facts,  the  Athenians  instantly  attributed 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  and  of  all  be- 
longing to  him  to  two  patriots,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  who  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  killed  the  brother  of  Hippias  a  few 
years  before,  but  thereby  only  increased 
the  tyranny  of  the  despot  who  remained. 
Not  once,  through  the  whole  course  of 
Athenian  poets  and  orators,  does  any  grate- 
ful reminiscence  occur  of  an  act  to  which 
Athens  owed  the  foundation  of  her  power  ! 
And  of  ordinary  readers  of  history,  how 
many  remember  that  the  brilliant  history 
of  Athens  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
an  act  attributable  simply  to  the  concur- 
rence of  Delphi  and  Sparta ! 

Well,  the  Athenians  were  not  a  grateful 
people ;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
an  excess  of  virtue  had  thev  remembered 
the  obligation  under  whicn  Sparta  had 
laid  them.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  impossible 
for  them,  while  ignoring  any  gratitude  to 
Sparta,  to  give  Delphi  its  due ;  for  Delphi 
had  only  worked  through  Sparta.  But 
then,  why  did  not  Delphi  demand  its  due  ? 
why  did  not  the  oracle  press  upon  the 
Athenians  how  much  they  were  indebted 
to  the  provident  regard  of  Apollo  ?  There, 
indeed,  we  come  to  the  weakness  which 
lay  at  the  heart  of  Greek  reli&^ion ;  the 
want  of  profundity,  the  absence  (except  in 
a  few  choice  spirits)  of  moral  depth. 
Delphi  had  done  a  most  important  act, 
but  with  no  sense  of  its  importance ;  the 
most  honorable  thought  which  had  actu- 
ated the  Pythian  priestess  and  her  com- 
peers was  gratitude  to  the  Alcmseonidx, 
an  illustrious  and  wealthy  Athenian  familv, 
who  had  restored  and  adorned  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  which  had  been  burnt  down. 
The  Alcmxonidae  had  been  exiled  by 
Hippias,  and  naturally  wished  to  see  him 
in  his  turn  exiled  and  to  return  to  Athens 
themselves,  and  the  benefits  which  they 
were  in  a  position  to  render  to  the  oracle 
made  Delphi    very  complaisant  towards 
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them.      The    Athenians,    indeed,    said  a  horde  to  which  in  mere  numbers  few 

plainly  that  the  priestess  was  bribed ;  this  armies  in  history  have  ever  been  equal ; 
is  possible,  but  cannot  be  held  to  be  cer-  slowly  they  were  rolling  onwards  towards 

tain.    On  the  whole,  we  may  credit  the  their  intended  victim,  increasing  as  they 

oracle  with  sufficient  patriotism  to  believe  went.    Various  Greek  states,  in  terror  at 

that  it  entertained  a  true  preference  for  their  danger,  sent  to  consult  Apollo  at 

the  freedom,  rather  than  for  the  enslave-  Delphi  as  to  how  they  should  behave  in 

ment,  of  so  prominent  a  state  as  Athens,  such  an  emergency.    Cnidus,  Crete,  and 

But  there  was  no  depth  of  emotion  atten-  Argos  were  the  first  suppliants ;  and  to 

dant  upon  this  preference;  and  the  claim  each  of  them  the  oracle  had  advised  qui- 

upon  Athenian  allegiance,  which  Delphi,  escence.    Cnidus,  Crete,  and  Argos  had 

if  a  truly  divine  power,  would  have  made,  therefore  determined  to  keep  quiet;  and 

never  was  put  forward.     The  moment,  to  keep  quiet  was  to  submit.    But  Atb* 

when  the  power  of  religion  might  have  ens   was  of  a  different   temper.     True, 

established  itself  as  a  permanent  guide  to  that  Athens  could  not  safely  keep  quiet ; 

all  Greek  peoples,  passed  away,  and  could  Xerxes   was  too  much  incensed  against 

never  be  recalled.    And  if  we  ask  why,  an  her ;  the  memories  of  the  burning  of  Sar- 

inherent  defect  in  the  Greek  religion  must  dis,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Marathon,  could 

be  our  only  answer.   With  plenty  of  imag-  not  be  wiped  out  by  anv  common  atone- 

ination,  with  some  real  uplifting  of  the  ment.    But  to  fly  was  still  possible  for  the 

soul,  it  wanted  seriousness.  Athenians  ;  they  might,  like  the  Phocsaps, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  de-  have  taken  their  wives  and  families  to 
mocracy  of  that  date  were  very  serious  some  far  distant  land,  and,  with  no  dis- 
indeed  ;  and  in  their  next  and  most  mem-  honor  to  themselves,  have  founded  a  col- 
orable encounter  with  Delphi,  though  ony,  where  the  sword  of  the  Persian  should 
technically  speaking  neither  side  could  not  be  able  to  reach  them.  This,  though 
claim  a  victory,  the  real  honors  lay  with  not  the  most  heroic,  was  the  most  natural 
them.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  course  ;  and  this  was  practically  the  course 
Persian  wars.  which  Delphi  advised  when  the  Athenians 

That  memorable  struggle,  the  most  ro-  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  as  to  what  they 

mantic  of  all  recorded  in  history,  a  strug-  should  do.    It  was  indeed  in  no  measured 

gle  which  has  had  the  unique  honor  of  terms  that  Apollo  spoke  ;  and  those  who 

having  inspired  poets  of  cfistant  climes  believed    in  his  divine    authority   could 

and  ages  with  an  ardor  comparable  to  that  scarcely  help  trembling  while  they  listened 

of  the  great  poet  who  personallv  fought  at  to  his  reply. 

Salamis,  needs  no  description  bere.    The  Wretched  ones  [said  the  Pythian  prieateM 

^^y  to  the  Athenian  messengers]  why  sit  ye  here  ? 

when  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  Your  country  is  sick,  head,  body,  feet,  and 

hands :  fire  and  sword  awaits  it,  temple  and 

is  known  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  history.  tower   stand   quaking  with  fear,  the   roofs 

Generally,  too,  it  is  known,  even  to  per-  stream  with  blood.     l«ly  away  from  it  wholly, 

sons  who  have  but  a  superficial  acquaint-  and  depart  from  my  shrine,   and  accustom 

ance  with  history,  that  Athens  stood  above  your  minds  to  evils. 

all  other  Greek  states  in  valor  and  enter-  j^^^  ^j^^  messengers  reolied  that  nothing' 

prise  in  this  conflict  o£  freedom  with  des-  ,^  .„^       j^f^  ^^  J^^       ,                f 

potism.    But  what  has  not  always  Ijeen  ^     ^^  j^  ^,^^„3     ^            ,^    . 

adequately  felt,  even  since  Grote  s  his-  ^  ^.      ^^       ,^              .j  ^^„    ^^ 

torv.  IS  the  extraordinary  concentration  in  ^        ^„„„^^,  j^'  j^^     j^^^^  ^      ^  . 

Athens  of  all  the  most  energetic  elements  «^^„»,„^„   ♦u^  ^.~,ti<.  .Uo«  ^^a^  J^^*u^^ 

which  the  conflict  brought  to  birth ;  and  ^on^^^'^^y*.  ^^e  oracle  then  made  another 

wuiwi  ii.^  vvuiuiv.1.  t^i^M^ii^  iw  wiiiii ,  «u«  ^  more  famous  reply:  — 

what  perhaps  has  never  yet  been  shown  is  *^  ^ 

this,  that  at  this  great  era  democracy  (not  Pallas  has  prayed  much  to  her  father  Zeus 

irreligious,  but  yet  before  all  things  dem-  for  her  own  city;  but  she  cannot  move  him; 

ocratic)  first  measured  itself  with  official  o^c  thing  alone  he  grants,  that  you  may  take 

traditional  religion,  and  by  its  native  v€rv€  "T^^K^/"  y^  Za""  J^u^\    ^''^'1^^''  *^' 

carried  the  day.    It  happened  thus.  ?*\^  T^**'"  l^''  ^^-^  s'*  ""Kl^"^  ^^"i"^  ""^  ^u?^""^ 

J,I      A   \.  ^      *..t*app^w^v*  •.i.Mo.  ^  taken  mto  captivity,  these  alone  shall  re- 

The  first   wave  of    Persian  aggression  ^^^  unharmed, 
had  burst   fruitlessly  on  the    shores  of 

Greece  ;  Marathon  had  been  fou^^ht ;  but  One  cannot  but  admire  this  oracular  deli v* 

the  main  scenes  of  the  drama  were  still  to  erance.      It  was  sufficiently  obscure    to 

come.    Xerxes  had  gathered  up  his  mil-  save  the  credit  of  the  oracle  in  case  of  an 

lions ;  they  approached,  by  sea  and  land,  adverse  result ;   and  yet  it  gave  sound 
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practical  advice.  Amid  all  superficial 
obscurity,  it  did  no  doubt  indicate  to 
Athens  her  fleet  as  her  great  resource  and 
refuge;  and  under  the  direction  of  The- 
mistocles  (the  leading  spirit  of  Athens  at 
this  crisis)  the  Athenians  transported 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  JEgina,  and  themselves 
awaited  the  Persians  in  their  ships  near 
Salamis.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus, 
the  oracle  itself  had  indicated  Salamis  as 
the  scene  of  battle.  However  this  mav 
be,  there  the  world-famous  fight  toolc 
place,  surpassing  even  Marathon  in  im- 
portance, by  which  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Persia  was  broken,  though  the  struggle 
was  not  actually  brought  to  an  end  till 
the  following  year,  in  the  land  battle  of 
Platsea. 

Now  the  rivalry  between   Delphi  and 
Athens  in  the  scene  which  I  have  just 
described  was,  so  far  as  form  went,  per- 
fecdy  friendly.    The  Athenians,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  were  reverently  submissive 
to  the  oracle ;  they  made  no  demur  to  its 
authority,  even  when  they  declared  their 
inability  to  return  to  their  fellow-citizens 
with  its  most  menacing  answer.    Delphi, 
again,  had  not  done  itself  discredit ;  there 
really  had  been  a  good  deal  of  prescience 
in  the  oracle.    But  none  the  less  the  rul- 
ing spirit  of  Greece  had  shifted  its  place 
while    this     scene    was    being    enacted. 
Athens,  while  nominally  consulting,  had 
really  taken  the  moral  lead  and  had  kept 
it.    When  the  Persian  wars  were  over,  it 
was  not  the  advice  of  Delphi  that  men 
looked  back  upon  with  pride,  but  the  sin- 
gular determination  of  Athens.    And  if 
Athens  had  been  the  superior  when  meet- 
ing the  oracle  on  its  own  ground,  much 
more  was  the  impression  of  this  superi- 
ority deepened  by  the  placability,  coolness, 
and   readiness  which   Athens   displayed 
among  rivals  who  were  jealous  of  her  and 
of  each  other,  and  many  of  whom  only 
wanted  some  slight  excuse  to  be  quit  of 
the  whole  difficulty  and  make  for  them- 
selves such  inglorious  terms  as  the  Per- 
sians  might    accord.      History    scarcely 
records  a  finer  example  of  wisdom  and 
temper  under  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances than  the  answer  of  Themistocles, 
who,  when  the    Spartan    admiral   Eury- 
blades,  in  the  full  council  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  raised  his  stick  to  strike 
him,  replied  as    if    the   personal    insult 
were  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  mighty    questions    being  discussed  : 
"Strike  me,  but  hear  me."    Or  even  if 
we  distrust  this  story,  which  comes  to  us 
only  on  the  late  authority  of  Plutarch,  the 
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narrative  of  Herodotus  gives  an  impres- 
sion nearly  as  forcible  of  the  general 
behavior  of  the  Athenian  leaders. 

In  short,  the  Persian  wars,  without  any 
direct  intention  on  the  part  of  anybody  to 
disparage  the  official  religion  of  Greece, 
had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  greatest 
shrine  of  that  religion,  Delphi.  A  sense 
of  reliance  in  human  nature  sprang  up, 
centring  itself  in  Athens,  which,  widely 
as  it  differed  in  theory  from  what  we  now 
call  secularism,  still  had  much  of  the  same 
practical  effects  as  that  view.  As  far  as 
merely  paying  honor  to  the  gods  by  splen- 
did ceremonials  went,  the  Athenians  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  were  among  the  most 
religious  of  mankind.  But  in  matters  of 
conduct  Athens  relied  on  herself,  and  not 
on  the  gods.  In  the  terrible  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  which  began  half  a  century  after 
Salamis,  this  self-reliance  was  too  fatally 
manifested.  It  is  true  that  in  the  impres- 
sive account  which  Thucydides  gives  of 
the  brilliant  start  of  that  expedition  to 
Sicily  from  which  all  the  woes  of  Athens 
took  their  rise,  the  public  prayer  to  the 
gods  has  a  prominent  place.  But  that 
prayer  was  not  for  guidance,  but  for 
favor ;  the  resolution  of  Athens  had  been 
taken  irrespectively  of  it  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  religion  at  Athens 
was  ceasing  to  be  vital  and  becoming  a 
matter  of  form.  We  see  this  in  the 
laments  and  apprehensions  of  a  conserva- 
tive poet  like  Sophocles,  no  less  than  in 
the  growth  of  the  tribe  of  Sophists,  who 
thought  that  it  needed  but  a  few  clever 
fellows  like  themselves  to  set  the  world 
right;  and  again  in  the  recklessness  of 
conduct  which  began  so  fatally  to  abound 
in  all  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  of  their  imitators  in  the  various 
parts  of  Greece.  And  the  result  of  this 
recklessness  was  seen  in  the  dark  days  of 
Sicily,  in  the  final  disaster  of  ^Egospota- 
mos,  in  the  ruin  which  thereafter  befell 
the  Athenian  cause. 

How  can  we  but  lament,  seeing:  such  a 
spectacle,  even  though  it  belongs  to  an 
age  so  long  ago,  and  to  a  country  whose 
illustrious  history  is  of  the  things  that 
have  passed  away?  Of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  perhaps  of  the 
modern  world  too,  the  Athenians  had  most 
of  that  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character, 
that  flexibility  and  delicacy  of  faculty, 
which  rouses  and  interests  the  student  of 
history.  If  some  controlling  hand  could 
but  have  been  laid  upon  them,  to  draw 
them  back  from  dreams  of  ambition  I  But 
there  was  no  such  hand;  when  religion 
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had  beeu  found  waotiog,  what  could  hap- 
pen but  that  every  man  should  do  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes?  The 
very  ardor  and  courage  of  Athens  hurried 
her  to  the  abyss.  She  had  honestlv  won 
the  first  place  among  Greek  states  by  the 
Persian  wars ;  but  she  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  manly  temper  which 
had  given  her  that  first  place,  and  the 
audacious  self-esteem  which  claimed  em- 
pire as  an  intrinsic  right,  irrespective  of 
justice  of  conduct.  The  religious  guide 
of  Greece,  Delphi,  had  failed  through  pov- 
erty of  spirit.  Athens,  the  most  vitally 
powerful  of  the  Greek  states,  failea 
through  misdirected  excess  of  spirit. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  intrinsic  weakness 
of  the  gods  of  Greece  was  made  manifest 
to  the  world  by  something  much  more 
serious  than  mere  critical  inquiry  into  the 
errors  of  the  mvthology.  Zeus  and  Apollo 
failed  practically  as  controlling  forces. 
The  fabulousness  of  the  stories  concern- 
ing them  weakened  the  religion  from 
within  rather  than  from  without.  The 
Athenians,  who  thought  themselves  very 
religious,  but  who  were  above  all  things 
human,  were  the  unconscious  destroyers 
of  faith  in  the  oracles ;  not  because  they 
attacked  the  oracles,  but  because  the 
oracles  had  not  a  natural  power  of  com- 
mand sufficient  to  control  or  restrain 
Athens. 

One  man  there  was  at  Athens  who  la- 
mented this  disposition  of  his  countrymen 
—  Socrates.  He,  apparently,  would  have 
had  his  country  consult  ana  obey  Delphi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  at  least  he  laid  down  such  obedience 
as  a  general  principle.  If  the  Athenians 
had  done  so,  they  would  have  given  up 
something  in  those  points  of  dispute 
which  occasioned  the  war ;  for  Delphi 
was  against  them  in  it.  And  probably 
they  would  have  fared  better  if  they  had 
done  so.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  the 
war  was  over,  and  when  the  Athenians 
had  suffered  from  it  all  that  they  could 
su£Eer,  they  accused  Socrates,  and  put  him 
to  death,  on  what  charge  ?  On  the  charge 
of  irreligion,  of  atheism,  of  wishing  to 
destroy  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Su- 
perficially speaking,  nothing  more  ex- 
traordinary than  such  a  charge  could  be 
conceived ;  and  undoubtedly,  both  super- 
ficially and  in  the  deepest  sense,  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Athenians  towards  Socrates.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  Athenians  were  not  absolute 
fools.  Socrates  was  a  moral  reformer ; 
and  with  all  the  care  he  took  not  to  be 
aggressive  towards  the  traditional  religion. 


it  was  impossible  but  that  some  elemeDts 
of  his  teaching  should  act  detrimeDtmllv 
upon  a  religion  which  was  so  very  assail- 
able in  many  of  its  respects  as  the  Graek 
religion  was.  This  is  no  dishonor  to  Soc* 
rates ;  and  a  modern  critic  would  be  more 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  him  for  too 
great  complaisance  towards  the  religion 
of  his  country  than  for  any  desire  to  over- 
throw it,  though,  considering  the  need  of 
piety,  even  when  the  forms  of  it  are  erriD£, 
for  human  nature,  it  is  hard  to  sustain  this 
charge  either. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  Delphi,  at  a  comparatively  early  stage 
of  the  career  of  Socrates,  assigned  to  him 
that  honor  which  his  own  country  denied 
him.  Delphi  styled  him  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks.  No  more  remarkable  utterance 
ever  came  forth  from  the  oracle.  He, 
when  he  heard  of  it,  was  una£Eectedly  sar> 
prised.  He  declared  that  he  knew  noth* 
ing;  and  the  only  way  in  which  be  could 
reconcile  his  own  consciousness  of  igno- 
rance with  the  divine  declaration,  was  bv 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  he  at  all 
events  knew  that  he  was  ignorant,  whereas 
the  other  Greeks  fancied  they  knew  some- 
thing, and  did  not.  And  in  the  most 
important  sense,  what  Socrates  declared 
about  himself  was  true.  It  was  not  in 
irony,  or  in  false  modesty,  that  he  said 
that'  he  was  ignorant.  What  he  meant 
was  that  he  had  no  sure  stable  knowledge, 
no  knowledge  that  could  be  his  eternal 
possession.  He  felt  that  the  only  knowl- 
edge which  could  not  be  taken  away  was 
that  which  pertained  to  the  heart  of  man, 
which  led  him  to  right  feeling  and  right 
action.  Yet  he,  whom  the  oracle  called 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  had  not  attained 
to  this  sure  righteousness.  But  at  least 
he  bade  men  search  for  it  with  all  their 
heart  and  strength.  Meanwhile,  though 
he  had  not  attained  to  knowledge,  he  yet 
affirmed  that  he  had  felt,  at  certain  crises 
of  his  life,  a  divine  influence  guiding  or 
restraining  him ;  and  he  said  that  he  never 
had  gone  against  this  felt  divine  influence 
without  repenting  of  it.  And  the  brave 
and  noble  actions  recorded  of  Socrates  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  true 
divine  influence  had  touched  him.  He 
alone,  as  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  law 
court,  had  stood  out  against  the  madness 
of  the  Athenians  when  they  insisted  on 
carrying  an  illegal  vote  for  the  sake  of 
condemning  their  own  victorious  generals. 
He  had  been  a  brave  soldier  in  war;  be 
had  saved  in  battle  the  life  of  one  of  his 
favorite  pupils.  He  had  always  endured 
hardship.    He  had  refused  obedience  to 
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the  illegal  commands  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
even  as  be  refused  to  sanction  the  illegal 
demand  of  the  Athenian  people. 

What  then  Socrates  handed  down  to 
the  generations  that  came  after  him,  was, 
in  the  first  place,  faith  ;  in  the  second 
place,  a  principle  of  intellectual  inquiry. 
His  faith,  though  it  did  not  discard  the 
ordinary  Greek  mythology  (it  is  uncertain 
to  what  extent  be  bestowed  credence  on 
it)  was  in  its  active  form  a  belief  in 
certain  superintending  divine  powers, 
who  were  just  and  who  did  on  occasions 
communicate  their  will  to  man.  Again, 
be  believed  in  immortality,  though  not 
with  that  absolute  certainty  which  has 
distinguished  Christianity.  And  lastly, 
be  believed  in  the  possibility  of  framing, 
not  only  our  own  conduct,  but  also  the 
structure  of  society  on  just  and  enduring 
principles.  In  this  last  respect  he  is 
capable  of  being  a  teacher  to  ourselves, 
not  of  course  in  details,  but  in  the  general 
sense  that  such  a  formation  of  society  is  a 
possible  and  worthy  end.  For,  greatly  as 
we  have  progressed  since  the  days  of 
Socrates  in  social  questions,  we  are  still 
very  far  indeed  from  perfection,  and  can 
by  no  means  afford  to  sit  still. 

When  we  come  from  the  faith  of  Soc- 
rates to  his  principle  of  intellectual  in- 
quiry, as  this  is  developed  in  the  pages  of 
Plato  (perhaps  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  teaching  of  his  master),  we 
do  certainly  find  something  lacking;  and 
we  feel  the  force  of  his  own  declaration, 
that  he  bad  no  real  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
jects which  most  deeply  concern  man. 
He  is  too  metaphysical;  and  it  was 
an  unsatisfactory  position,  scientifically 
speaking,  so  often  to  be  engaged  in  the 
mere  attempt  to  convict  others  of  igno- 
rance. No  doubt  an  impression  always 
did,  and  does  now,  remain  on  the  mind 
from  these  Socratic  colloquies.  But  the 
true  ba^is  of  moral  progress  had  to  be 
formed  on  a  desire  for  perfection  more 
passionate,  more  intense,  than  that  which 
belong[ed  to  the  great  Athenian.  The 
Socratic  philosophy  could  never  possibly 
take  the  place  of  Christianity;  but  it  has 
supplied  one  needful  element  for  the  sound 
growth  of  mankind  which  must  not  be 
deemed  a  small  one  —  the  sense  of  the 
value  of  clear  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  this 
can  possibly  be  obtained  in  matters  which 
concern  the  soul  of  man. 

Less  than  half  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Socrates,  the  treasures  of  Delphi  were 
seized  and  squandered  by  the  Phocians ; 
and  the  oracle  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.     Then,  when  Alexander  dispersed 


the  Greek  race  over  three  continents,  the 
religion  of  Hellas  became  finally  subser- 
vient  to  political  powers ;  and  with  this 
the  interest  in  it,  as  an  independent  phe* 
nomenon,  ceases.  The  true  legacy  which 
it  left  to  the  world  was  philosophy,  and  a 
hope  of  higher  things. 


Trom  Blackwood's  Mafl[uine. 
THE    STRANGE    OCCURRENCES    IN 
CANTERSTONE  JAIL. 

I. 

Oliver  Mankell  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  hard  labor.  The  charge  was 
that  he  had  obtained  money  by  means  of 
false  pretences.  Not  large  sums,  but  shil- 
lings, half-crowns,  and  so  on.  He  had  given 
out  that  he  was  a  wizard,  and  that  he  was 
able  and  willing  —  for  a  consideration  — 
to  predict  the  events  of  the  future,  —  tell 
fortunes,  in  fact.  The  case  created  a 
large  amount  of  local  interest,  for  some 
curious  stones  were  told  about  the  man  in 
the  town.  Mankell  was  a  tall,  slight,  wiry- 
looking  fellow  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
coal-black  hair  and  olive  complexion  — 
apparently  of  Romany  extraction.  His 
bearing  was  self-possessed,  courteous 
even,  yet  with  something  in  his  air  which 
might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  he  saw 
—  what  others  did  not —  the  humor  of  the 
thing.  At  one  point  his  grave,  almost 
saturnine  visage  distinctly  relaxed  into  a 
smile.  It  was  when  Colonel  Gregory,  the 
chairman  of  the  day,  was  passing  sen- 
tence. After  committing  him  for  three 
months'  hard  labor,  the  colonel  added,  — 

**  During  your  sojourn  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  your  reputation.  You  say 
you  are  a  magician.  During  your  stay  in 
jail  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  prove 
it.  You  lay  claim  to  magic  powers.  Exer- 
cise them.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to 
you  how  excellent  a  chance  you  will  have 
of  creating  a  sensation." 

The  people  laughed.  When  the  great 
Panjandrum  is  even  dimly  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  be  funny,  the  people 
always  do.  But  on  this  occasion  even  the 
prisoner  smiled,  —  rather  an  exceptional 
thing,  for  as  a  rule  it  is  the  prisoner  who 
sees  the  joke  the  least  of  all. 

Later  in  the  day  the  prisoner  was  con- 
veyed to  the  county  jail.  This  necessitated 
a  journey  by  rail,  with  a  change  upon  the 
way.  At  the  station  where  they  changed 
there  was  a  delay  of  twenty  minutes.  This 
the  prisoner  and  the  constable  in  chaise 
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of  him  improved  by  adjourning  to  a  public 
bouse  hard  by.  Here  they  had  a  glass  — 
indeed  they  had  two — and  when  ihey 
reached  Canterstone,  the  town  on  whose 
outskirts  stood  the  jail,  they  had  one  — or 
perhaps  it  was  two  —  more.  It  must  have 
been  two,  for  when  they  reached  the  jail, 
instead  of  the  constable  conveying  the 
prisoner,  it  was  the  prisoner  who  conveyed 
the  constable  —  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
warder  who  answered  tl^  knock  seemed 
surprised  at  what  he  saw. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Three  months'  hard  labor." 

The  warder  stared.  The  shades  of 
night  had  fallen,  and  the  lamp  above  the 
prison  door  did  not  seem  to  cast  sufficient 
light  upon  the  subject  to  satisfy  the  jani- 
tor, 

•*  Come  inside,"  he  said. 

Mankell  entered,  the  constable  upon  his 
shoulder.  Having  entered,  he  carefully 
placed  the  constable  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  the  stones,  with  his  back  against  the 
wall.  The  policeman's  helmet  had  tipped 
over  his  eyes,  —  he  scarcely  presented  an 
imposing  picture  of  the  majesty  and  might 
of  the  law.  The  warder  shook  him  by 
the  shoulder.  "  Here,  come  —  wake  up. 
You're  a  pretty  sort,"  he  said.  The  con- 
stable's reply,  although  slightly  inarticu- 
late, was  yet  sufficiently  distinct. 

**  Not  another  drop  !  not  another  drop  I " 
he  murmured. 

"No,  I  shouldn't  think  so,"  said  the 
warder.  "You've  had  a  pailful,  it  seems 
to  me,  already." 

The  man  seemed  a  little  puzzled.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  Mankell. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

*•  Three  months'  hard  labor." 

The  man  looked  down  and  saw  that  the 
new-comer  had  gyves  upon  his  wrists.  He 
went  to  a  door  at  one  side,  and  summoned 
another  warder.  The  two  returned  to- 
gether. This  second  official  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance. 

**  Have  you  come  from  •^—  ?"  naming 
the  town  from  which  they  in  fact  had 
come.  Mankell  inclined  his  head.  This 
second  official  turned  his  attention  to  the 
prostrate  constable.  "  Look  in  his  pock- 
ets." 

The  janitor  acted  on  the  suggestion. 
The  order  for  committal  was  produced. 

"  Are  you  Oliver  Mankell  ?  " 

Again  Mankell  inclined  his  head.  With 
the  order  in  his  hand,  the  official  marched 
him  through  the  side  door  through  which 
he  had  himself  appeared.  Soon  Oliver 
Mankell  was  the  inmate  of  a  cell.  He 
spent  that  night  in  the  reception  cells  at 


the  gate.  In  the  morning  he  bad  a  bath, 
was  inducted  into  prison  clothing,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  doctor.  He  was  then  taken 
up  to  the  main  building  of  the  prison,  and 
introduced  to  the  governor.  The  gov- 
ernor was  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  with 
a  straggling  black  beard  and  spectacles,  — 
the  official  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  As 
Mankell  happened  to  be  the  only  fresh 
arrival,  the  governor  favored  him  with  a 
little  speech. 

"You've  placed  yourself  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position,  Mankell.  I  hope  you'll 
obey  the  rules  while  you're  here." 

"  I  intend  to  act  upon  the  advice  ten- 
dered me  by  the  magistrate  who  passed 
sentence." 

The  governor  looked  up.  Not  only  was 
the  voice  a  musical  voice,  but  the  words 
were  not  the  sort  of  words  generally 
chosen  by  the  average  prisoner. 

"  What  advice  was  that  ?  " 

"  He  said  that  I  claimed  to  be  a  magi- 
cian. He  strongly  advised  me  to  prove  it 
during  my  stay  in  jail.  I  intend  to  act 
upon  the  advice  he  tendered." 

The  governor  looked  Mankell  steadily 
in  the  face.  The  speaker's  bearing  con- 
veyed no  suggestion  of  insolent  intention. 
The  governor  looked  down  again. 

"  I  advise  you  to  be  careful  what  you 
do.  You  may  make  your  position  more 
uncomfortable  than  it  is  already.  Take 
the  man  away." 

They  took  the  man  away.  They  intro- 
duced him  to  the  wheel.  On  the  treadmill 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  morning. 
At  noon  morning  tasks  were  over,  and  the 
prisoners  were  marched  into  their  day 
cells  to  enjoy  the  meal  which,  in  prison 
parlance,  was  called  dinner.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinary  routine,  the  chap- 
lain made  his  appearance  in  the  round- 
house to  interview  those  prisoners  who 
had  just  come  in,  and  those  whose  sen- 
tences would  be  completed  on  the  mor- 
row. When  Mankell  had  been  asked  at 
the  gate  what  his  religion  was,  he  had 
made  no  answer;  so  the  warder,  quite 
used  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  new  ar- 
rivals as  to  all  religions,  had  entered  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
As  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
he  was  taken  out  to  interview  the  chap- 
lain now. 

The  chaplain  was  a  little  fussy  gentle- 
man, considerably  past  middle  age.  Long 
experience  of  prisons  and  prisoners  had 
bred  in  him  a  perhaps  unconscious  habit 
of  regarding  criminals  as  naughty  boys 
—  urchins  who  required  a  judicious  com- 
bination of  cakes  and  casti^tion. 
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"  WeU,  my  lad,  Tin  sorry  to  see  a  maa 
of  your  appearance  here."  This  was  a 
remark  the  chaplain  made  to  a  good  many 
of  his  new  friends.  It  was  intended  to 
give  them  the  impression  that  at  least  the 
chaplain  perceived  that  they  were  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  run.  Then  he 
dropped  his  voice  to  a  judicious  whisper. 
'»What'sitfor?" 

*•  For  telling  the  truth." 

This  reply  seemed  a  little  to  surprise 
the  chaplain.  He  settled  his  spectacles 
upon  his  nose. 

••  For  telling  the  truth  ! "  An  idea 
seemed  all  at  once  to  strike  the  chaplain. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  you  pleaded  guilty  ?  " 
The  man  was  silent.  The  chaplain  re- 
ferred to  a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 
"Eh,  I  see  that  here  it  is  written  false 
pretences.     Was  it  a  stumer  ?  " 

We  have  seen  it  mentioned  somewhere 
that  *' stumer"  is  slang  for  a  worthless 
cheque.  It  was  a  way  with  the  chaplain 
to  let  his  charges  see  that  he  was  at  least 
acquainted  with  their  phraseology.  But 
on  this  occasion  there  was  no  response. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  Mankell,  who  pos- 
sibly wanted  his  dinner,  put  in  his  oar. 

••Telling  fortunes,  sir." 

"Telling  fortunes!  Oh!  Dear  me! 
How  sad !  You  see  what  telling  fortunes 
brings  you  to?  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  telling  ^our  fortune  if  you  don't  take 
care.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  morning 
after  chapel." 

The  chaplain  turned  away.  But  his 
prediction  proved  to  be  as  false*  as  Man- 
kell's  were  stated  to  have  been.  He  did 
not  see  bim  the  next  morning  after  chapel, 
and  that  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  on 
the  following  morning  there  was  no  chapel. 
And  the  reasons  why  there  was  no  chapel 
were  very  curious  indeed  —  unprece- 
dented, in  fact. 

Canterstone  Jail  was  an  old-fashioned 
prison.  In  it  each  prisoner  had  two  cells, 
one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night.  The 
day  cells  were  on  the  ground  floor,  those 
for  the  night  were  overhead.  At  6  a.m. 
a  bell  was  rung,  and  the  warders  unlocked 
the  night  cells  for  the  occupants  to  s^o 
down  to  those  beneath.  That  was  the 
rule.  That  particular  morning  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  bell  was  rung  as 
usual,  and  the  warders  started  to  unlock, 
but  there  the  adherence  to  custom  ceased, 
for  the  doors  of  the  cells  refused  to  be 
unlocked. 

The  night  cells  were  hermetically  sealed 
by  oaken  doors  of  massive  thickness, 
bolted  and  barred  in  accordance  with  the 
former  idea  that  the  security  of  prisoners 


should  depend  rather  upon  bolts  and  bars 
than  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  in 
charge.  Each  door  was  let  into  a  twenty* 
four  inch  brick  wall,  and  secured  by  two 
ponderous  bolts  and  an  enormous  lock 
of  the  most  complicated  workmanship. 
These  locks  were  kept  constantly  oiled. 
When  the  gigantic  key  was  inserted,  it 
turned  as  easily  as  the  key  of  a  watch  — 
that  was  the  rule.  When,  therefore,  on 
inserting  his  key  into  the  lock  of  the  first 
cell,  Warder  Slater  found  that  it  wouldn't 
turn  at  all,  he  was  rather  taken  aback. 
"  Who's  been  having  a  game  with  this 
lock  ?  "  he  asked. 

Warder  Puffin,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  to  see  that  the  prisoners 
passed  down  in  order,  at  the*  proper  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  replied  to  him. 

"Anything  the  matter  with  the  lock? 
Try  the  next." 

Warder  Slater  did  try  the  next,  but  he 
found  that  as  refractory  as  the  other  had 
been. 

"  Perhaps  you've  got  the  wrong  key  ?  " 
suggested  Warder  Puffin. 

"  Got  the  wrong  key ! "  cried  Warder 
Slater.  **  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  my 
own  keys  when  1  see  them?" 

The  oddest  part  of  it  was  that  all  the 
locks  were  the  same.  Not  only  in  Ward 
A,  but  .in  Wards  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  —  in 
all  the  wards,  in  fact.  When  this  became 
known,  a  certain  sensation  was  createdf 
and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  unlocked 
doors.  The  prisoners  were  soon  conscious 
that  their  guardians  were  unable  to  release 
them,  and  they  made  a  noise.  Nothing  is 
so  precious  to  the  average  prisoner  as  a 
grievance ;  here  was  a  grievance  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  chief  warder  was  a  man  named 
Murray.  He  was  short  and  stout,  with  a 
red  face,  and  short,  stubbly  white  hair,  ^- 
his  very  appearance  suggested  apoplexy. 
That  suggestion  was  emphasized  when  he 
lost  his  temper  —  capable  officer  though 
he  was,  that  was  more  than  once  in  a 
while.  He  was  in  the  wheel-shed,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  prepara- 
tory to  being  told  off  to  their  various  tasks, 
when,  instead  of  the  prisoners.  Warder 
Slater  appeared.  If  Murray  was  stout, 
Slater  was  stouter.  He  was  about  five 
feet  eight,  and  weighed  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  He  was  wont  to 
amaze  those  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  —  and  wondered  —  by  assuring  them 
that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  still  stouter 
—  compared  to  whom  he  was  a  skeleton, 
in  fact.  But  he  was  stout  enough.  He 
and  the  chief  warder  made  a  striking  pair. 
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There's  something  the  matter  with  the 
locks  of  the  night  cells,  sir.  We  can^t 
undo  the  doors." 

"  Can't  undo  the  doors  I "  Mr.  Murray 
turned  the  color  of  a  boiled  beetroot. 
♦*  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*•  It*s  very  queer,  sir,  but  all  over  the 
place  it's  the  same.  We  can't  get  none  of 
the  doors  unlocked." 

Mr.  Murray  started  off  at  a  good  round 
pace.  Slater  following  hard  at  his  heels. 
The  chief  warder  tried  his  hand  himself. 
He  tried  every  lock  in  the  prison ;  not  one 
of  them  vouchsafed  to  budge.  Not  one, 
that  is,  with  a  single  exception.  The  ex- 
ception was  in  Ward  B,  No.  27.  Mr. 
Murray  had  tried  all  the  other  doors  in 
the  ward,  beginning  with  No.  i — tried 
them  all  in  vain.  But  when  he  came  to 
No.  27,  the  lock  turned  with  the  customary 
ease,  and  the  door  was  open.  Within  it 
was  Oliver  Mankell,  standing  decorously 
at  attention,  waiting  to  be  let  out.  Mr. 
Murray  stared  at  him. 

'*  Hum  !  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
this  lock,  at'  any  rate.  You'd  better  go 
down." 

Oliver  Mankell  went  down-stairs  —  he 
was  the  only  man  in  Canterstone  jail  who 
did. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  go !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Murray,  when  he  had  completed  his 
round.  Two  or  three  other  warders  had 
accompanied  him.  He  turned  on  these. 
"Some  one  will  smart  for  this,  —  you  see 
if  they  don't.     Keep  those  men  still." 

The  din  was  deafening.  The  prisoners, 
secure  of  a  grievance,  were  practising  step- 
dances  in  their  heavy  shoes  on  the  stone 
floors;  they  made  the  narrow,  vaulted 
corridors  ring. 

"Silence  those  men!"  shouted  Mr. 
Jarvis,  the  second  warder,  who  was  tall 
and  thin  as  the  chief  was  short  and  stout. 
He  might  as  well  have  shouted  to  the 
wind.  Those  in  the  cells  just  close  at 
hand  observed  the  better  part  of  valor, 
but  those  a  little  distance  oS.  paid  not 
the  slightest  heed.  If  they  were  locked 
in,  the  officers  were  locked  out. 

"  I  must  go  and  see  the  governor."  Mr. 
Murray  pursed  up  his  lips.  **  Keep  those 
men  still,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

He  strode  ofiE,  leaving  his  subordinates 
to  obey  his  orders  —  if  they  could  or  if 
they  couldn't. 

Mr.  Paley's  house  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  jail.  Paley,  by  the  way,  was  the  gov- 
ernor's name.  The  governor,  when  Mr, 
Murray  arrived,  was  still  in  bed.  He 
came  down  to  the  chief  warder  in  rather 
primitive  disarray. 


"  Anything  the  matter,  Murray? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  there's  something  very  much 
the  matter,  indeed." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  We  can't  get  any  of  the  doors  of  the 
night  cells  open." 

*•  You  can't  get  —  what  ?  " 

"There  seems  to  be  something  the 
matter  with  the  locks." 

"The  locks?    All  of  them?    Absurd!" 

"  Well,  there  they  are,  and  there's  the 
men  inside  of  them,  and  we  can't  get  'em 
out  —  at  least  I've  tried  my  hand,  and  I 
know  I  can't." 

"I'll  come  with  you  at  once,  and  see 
what  you  mean." 

Mr.  Paley  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  started  off  just  as  he  was.  As  they 
were  going,  the  chief  warder  made  another 
remark. 

"  By  the  way,  there  is  one  cell  we  man- 
aged to  get  open,  —  I  opened  it  myself." 

"  I  thought  you  said  there  was  none?" 

"  There's  that  one,  ^  it's  that  man  Man- 
kell." 

"Mankell?    Who  is  he?" 

"  He  came  in  yesterday.  It's  that  magi- 
cian." 

When  they  reached  the  cells,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  warders  hung  about  in  twos  and 
threes;  the  noise  was  deafening;  the 
prisoners  were  keeping  holiday. 

"  Get  me  the  keys  and  let  me  see  what 
I  can  do.  It  is  impossible  that  all  the 
locks  can  have  been  tampered  with." 

They  presented  Mr.  Paley  with  the 
keys.  In  his  turn  he  tried  every  lock  in 
the  jail.  This  was  not  the  work  of  a  min- 
ute or  two.  The  prison  contained  some 
three  hundred  night  cells.  To  visit  them 
all  necessitated  not  only  a  good  deal  of 
running  up  and  down  stairs,  but  a  good 
deal  of  actual  walking ;  for  they  were  not 
only  in  different  floors  and  in  different 
blocks,  but  the  prison  itself  was  divided 
into  two  entirely  separate  divisions  — 
north  and  south  —  and  to  pass  from  one 
division  to  the  other  entailed  a  walk  of 
at  least  a  hundred  yards.  By  the  time 
he  had  completed  the  round  of  the  locks, 
Mr.  Paley  had  had  about  enough  of  it.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  he  felt  a  little  be- 
wildered,—  not  one  of  the  locks  had 
shown  any  more  readiness  to  yield  to  him 
than  to  the  others. 

In  passing  from  one  ward  to  the  other, 
he  had  passed  the  row  of  day  cells  in  which 
was  situated  B  27.  Here  they  found 
Oliver  Mankell  sitting  in  silent  state  await- 
ing the  call  to  work.  The  governor  pulled 
up  at  sight  of  him. 
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**  Well,  Mankell,  so  there  was  nothiog 
the  matter  with  the  lock  of  vour  door  ?  " 

Mankell  simply  inclined  nis  head. 

**  I  suppose  vou  know  nothing  about  the 
locks  of  the  other  doors  ? '' 

Again  the  inclination  of  the  head.  The 
man  seemed  to  be  habitually  chary  of 
speech. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you 
dumb?  Can't  you  speak  when  youVe 
spoken  to  ?  " 

This  time  Mankell  extended  the  palms 
of  his  hands  with  a  gesture  which  might 
mean  anything  or  nothing.  The  governor 
passed  on.  The  round  finished,  he  held  a 
consultation  with  the  chief  warder. 

"  Have  you  any  suspicions  ?  " 

"  It's  queer."  Mr.  Murray  stroked  his 
bristly  chin. 

"  It's  very  queer  that  that  man  Man- 
kell's  should  be  the  only  cell  in  the  prison 
left  untampered  with." 

"  Very  queer,  indeed." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  can't  leave 
the  men  locked  up  all  day.  It's  breakfast- 
time  already.  I  suppose  the  cooks  haven't 
gone  down  to  the  cook-house  ?  " 

"They're  locked  up  with  the  rest. 
Barnes  nas  been  up  to  know  what  he's  to 
do." 

Barnes  was  the  prison  cook.  The 
cooks  referred  to  were  six  good-behavior 
men  who  were  told  off  to  assist  him  in  his 
duties. 

*•  If  the  food  were  cooked,  I  don't  see 
how  we  should  give  it  to  the  men." 

"  That's  the  question."  Mr.  Murray 
pondered.  "We  might  pass  it  through 
the  gas-holes." 

"  We  should  have  to  break  the  glass  to 
do  it.  You  wouldn't  find  it  easy.  It*s 
plate-glass,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  built 
into  the  solid  wall." 

There  was  a  pause  for  consideration. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  start.  I've  never 
come  across  anything  like  it  in  all  my  days 
before." 

Mr.  Paley  passed  his  hand  through  his 
hair.  He  had  never  come  across  anything 
like  it  either. 

"  I  shall  have  to  telegraph  to  the  com- 
missioners. I  can't  do  anything  without 
their  sanction." 

The  following  telegram  was  sent,  — 

"  Cannot  get  prisoners  out  of  night  cells. 
Something  the  matter  with  locks.  Cannot 
give  them  any  food.  The  matter  is  very 
urgent.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

The  following  answer  was  received, — 

"  Inspector  coming  down." 

The  inspector  came  down  —  Major  Wil- 
liam Hardinge.     A  tall,  portly  gentleman. 


with  a  very  decided  manner.  When  he 
saw  the  governor  he  came  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"What's  all  this  stufiE?" 

"  We  can't  get  the  prisoners  out  of  the 
night  cells." 

"Why?" 

"  There's  something  the  matter  with  the 
locks." 

"  Have  you  given  them  any  food  ?  " 

"  We  have  not  been  able  to." 

"  When  were  they  locked  up  ?  " 

"  Yesterday  evening  at  six  o'clock." 

"  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  state  of 
things." 

"It  is,  or  I  shouldn't  have  asked  for 
instructions." 

"  It's  now  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. They've  been  without  food  for 
twenty-one  hours.  You've  no  right  to 
keep  them  without  food  all  that  time." 

"  We  are  helpless.  The  construction 
of  the  night  cells  does  not  permit  of  our 
introducing  food  into  the  interior  when  the 
doors  are  closed." 

"  Have  they  been  quiet  ?  " 

"  They've  been  as  quiet  as  under  the 
circumstances  was  to  be  expected." 

As  they  were  crossing  towards  the  north 
division  the  governor  spoke  again, — 

"  We've  been  able  to  get  one  man  out." 

"  One !  —  out  of  the  lot  I  How  did  vou 
get  him?" 

"  Oddly  enough,  the  lock  of  his  cell  was 
the  only  one  in  the  prison  that  had  not 
been  tampered  with." 

"  Hum !   I  should  like  to  see  that  man." 

"His  name's  Mankell.  He  only  came 
in  yesterday.  He's  been  pretending  to 
magic  powers  —  telling  fortunes,  and  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"  Only  came  in  yesterday  ?  He's  begun 
early.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  tell  him 
what  his  fortune's  likely  to  be." 

When  they  reached  the  wards  the  keys 
were  handed  to  the  inspector,  who  in  his 
turn  tried  his  hand.  A  couple  of  lock- 
smiths had  been  fetched  up  from  the  town. 
When  the  major  had  tried  two  or  three 
of  the  locks  it  was  enough  for  him.  He 
turned  to  the  makers  of  locks. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  these  locks  ?" 

"Well,  that's  exactly  what  we  can't 
make  out.  The  keys  go  in  all  right,  but 
they  won't  turn.  Seems  as  though  some- 
body had  been  having  a  lark  with  them/' 

"  Can't  you  pick  them  ?  " 

"They're  not  easy  locks  to  pick,  but 
we'll  have  a  try." 

"  Have  a  try  1 " 

They  had  a  try,  but  they  tried  in  vain. 
As  it  happened,  the  cell,  on  which  they 
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commenced  operations  was  occupied  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  had  a  considerable  ex- 
perience in  picking  locks,  —  experience 
which  had  ended  in  placing  him  on  the 
other  side  that  door.  He  derided  the 
locksmiths  through  the  door. 

**  Well,  you  are  a  couple  of  keen  ones  ! 
What,  can't  pick  the  lock!  Why,  there 
ain't  a  lock  in  England  I  couldn't  pick 
with  a  bent  'airpin.  I  only  wish  you  was 
this  side,  starving  like  I  am,  and  I  was 
where  you  are,  it  wouldn't  be  a  lock  that 
would  keep  me  from  giving  you  food." 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  language  Ma- 
jor Hardinge  was  accustomed  to  hear 
from  the  average  prisoner,  but  the  major 
probably  felt  that  on  this  occasion  the  can* 
did  pro^cient  in  the  art  of  picking  locks 
had  a  certain  excuse.  He  addressed  the 
baffled  workmen. 

"If  you  can*t  pick  the  lock,  what  can 
you  do?  The  question  is,  what  is  the 
shortest  way  of  getting  inside  that  cell  ?  " 

**  Get  a  watch-saw,"  cried  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  the  door. 

"And  when  you've  got  your  watch- 
saw  ?  "  inquired  the  major. 

"Saw  the  whole  lock  right  clean  away. 
Lor'  bless  me  1  I  only  wish  I  was  where 
you  are,  I'd  show  you  a  thing  or  two.  It's 
as  easy  as  winking.  Here's  all  us  chaps 
a  starving,  all  for  want  of  a  little  hexpe- 
ricnce ! " 

"  A  saw'll  be  no  good,"  declared  one  of 
the  locksmiths.  "Neither  a  watch-saw 
nor  any  other  kind  of  saw.  How  are  you 
going  to  saw  through  those  iron  stan- 
chions? You'll  have  to  burst  the  door  in, 
that's  what  it'll  have  to  be." 

"  You  won't  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  do." 
This  was  from  the  governor. 

"Why  don't  you  take  and  blow  the 
whole  place  up?"  shouted  a  gentleman, 
also  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  two  or 
three  cells  o£E. 

Long  before  this  all  the  occupants  of 
the  corridor  had  been  lending  a  very  at- 
tentive ear  to  what  was  goine  on.  The 
suggestion  was  received  with  roars  of 
laughter.  The  major,  however,  preferred 
to  act  upon  the  workmen's  advice.  A 
sledge  hammer  was  sent  for. 

While  they  were  awaiting  its  arrival 
something  rather  curious  happened  — cu- 
rious, that  is,  viewed  in  the  light  of  what 
had  gone  before.  Warder  Slater  formed 
one  of  the  party.  More  for  the  sake  of 
something  to  do  than  anything  else,  he 
put  his  key  into  the  lock  of  the  cell  which 
was  just  in  front  of  him.  Giving  it  a  gen- 
tle twist,  to  his  amazement  it  turned  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  the  door  was  open. 


"  Here's  a  go ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Blest 
if  this  door  ain't  come  open." 

There  was  a  yell  of  jubilation  all  along 
the  corridor.  The  prisoners  seemed  toM 
amused.  The  official  party  kept  silence. 
Possibly  their  feelings  were  too  deep  for 
words. 

"  Since  we've  got  this  one  open,"  said 
Warder  Slater,  "  suppose  we  try  another." 

He  tried  another,  the  next;  the  same 
result  followed,  —  the  door  was  opened 
with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  splut- 
tered the  major.  "Who's  been  playing 
this  tomfoolery?  I  don't  believe  there's 
anything  the  matter  with  a  lock  in  the 
place." 

There  did  not  seem  to  be,  just  then. 
For  when  the  officers  tried  again  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  unlocking  the  doors, 
and  setting  the  prisoners  free. 

II. 

Major  Hardinge  remained  in  the  jail 
that  night.  He  stayed  in  the  governor's 
house  as  Mr.  Paley's  guest.  He  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  about  the  events  of 
the  day. 

"  I'll  see  the  thing  through  if  it  takes 
me  a  week.  The  whole  affair  is  incredi- 
ble  to  me.  It  strikes  me,  Paley,  that 
they've  been  making  a  fool  of  you." 

The  governor  combed  his  hair  with  his 
fingers.  His  official  manner  had  tempo- 
rarily gone.    He  seemed  depressed* 

"  I  assure  you  the  doors  were  locked." 

"  Of  course  the  doors  were  locked,  and 
they  used  the  wrong  keys  to  open  them  I 
It  was  a  got-up  thing." 

"  Not  by  the  officers." 

"  By  whom  then  ?  I  don't  see  how  the 
prisoners  could  have  lent  a  hand." 

"  I  know  the  officers,  and  I  will  answer 
for  them,  every  man.  As  for  the  wrong 
keys  being  used,  I  know  the  keys  as  weu 
as  any  one.  I  tried  them,  and  not  a  lock 
would  yield  to  me." 

"  But  they  did  yield.  What  explanation 
have  you  to  give  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  wish  1  could  explain."  And  again 
the  governor  combed  his  hair. 

"I'll  have  an  explanation  to-morrow! 
—  you  see  if  I  don't!"  But  the  major 
never  did. 

On  the  morrow,  punctually  at  6  a.m.,  an 
imposing  procession  started  to  unlock. 
There  were  the  inspector,  governor,  chief 
warder,  second  warder,  and  the  warder 
who  carried  the  keys. 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  men  out  of  their  cells 
this  time,"  remarked  the   major.    They 
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did  not.  "  Good  ^  good  God  1 "  he  splut- 
tered, when  they  reached  the  corridor ; 
"what  —  what  on  earth^s  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  "  He  had  predicted  rightly.  They 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  men 
out  of  their  cells  ;  they  were  out  already 

—  men,  and  bedding,  and  planks,  and  all. 
There  was  a  man  fast  asleep  in  bed  in 
front  of  each  cell  door. 

"  I  thought  1  bad  given  instructions  that 
a  special  watch  was  to  be  kept  all  night,'* 
the  major  roared. 

"  So  there  has  been,"  answered  the 
chief  warder,  whose  head  and  face  and 
neck  were  purple.  "  Warder  Slater  here 
has  only  just  gone  off  duty.  Now,  then, 
Slater,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

•*  I  don't  know,"  protested  Slater,  whose 
mountain  of  flesh  seemed  quivering  like 
jelly.  **  It's  not  a  minute  ago  since  1  went 
to  get  my  keys,  and  they  was  all  inside 
their  cells  when  I  went  down." 

"  Who  let  them  out,  then  ?  " 

The  major  glared  at  him,  incredulity  in 
every  line  of  his  countenance. 

"  I  don't  know.    1  '11  swear  it  wasn't  me." 

"  I  suppose  they  let  themselves  out, 
then.    You  men  !  " 

Although  this  short  dialogue  had  been 
conducted  by  no  means  sotto  voce,  the 
noise  did  not  seem  to  have  had  the  slight- 
est e£Eect  in  rousing  the  prisoners  out  of 
slumber.  Even  when  the  major  called  to 
them  they  gave  no  sign. 

**  You  men  1 "  he  shouted  again  ;  "it's 
no  good  shamming  Abraham  with  me  !  " 
He  stooped  to  shake  the  man  who  was 
lying  on  the  plank  at  his  feet.    "  Good 

—  good  God  !  The  —  the  —  man's  not 
dead  ?  " 

"  Dead  !  "  cried  the  governor,  kneeling 
by  the  major's  side  upon  the  stones. 

The  sleeper  was  very  still.  He  was  a 
roan  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  with  nut- 
brown  tangled  hair  and  beard.  If  not  a 
short-sentence  man,  he  was  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  term  —  for  he  lay  on 
the  bare  boards  of  the  plank  with  the  rug, 
blanket,  and  sheet  wrapped  closely  round 
him,  so  that  they  might  take,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  place  of  the  coir  mattress, 
which  was  not  there.  The  bed  was  not  a 
bed  of  comfort,  yet  his  sleep  was  sound  — 
strangely  sound.  If  he  breathed  at  all,  it 
was  so  lightly  as  to  be  inaudible.  On  his 
face  was  that  dazed,  strained  expression 
which  we  sometimes  see  on  the  faces  of 
those  who,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
have  been  suddenly  visited  by  death. 

"  I  don't  think  he's  dead,"  the  governor 
said.  "  He  seems  to  be  in  some  sort  of 
trance.     What's  the  man's  name  ?  " 


"'Itchcock.  He's  one  of  the  'op-pick- 
ers.   He's  got  a  month." 

It  was  Warder  Slater  who  gave  the  in- 
formation. The  governor  took  the  man 
by  the  shoulder,  and  tried  to  rouse  him 
out  of  sleep. 

"  Hitchcock  !  Hitchcock  !  Come,  wake 
up,  my  man  !  It's  all  right ;  he's  coming 
to  —  he's  waking  up." 

He  did  wake  up,  and  that  so  suddenly 
as  to  take  the  party  by  surprise.  He 
sprang  upright  on  the  plank,  nothing  on 
but  an  attenuc^.ed  prison  shirt,  and  glared 
at  the  officials  with  looks  of  unmistakable 
surprise. 

"Holloa!  What's  up!  What's  the 
meaning  of  this?" 

Major  Hardjnge  replied,  suspicion  peep- 
ing from  his  eyes,  — 

"  That  is  what  we  want  to  know,  and 
what  we  intend  to  know,  —  what  does  it 
mean  ?    Why  aren't  you  in  your  cell  ?  " 

The  man  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
perceive  where  he  was. 

"  Strike  me  lucky,  if  I  ain't  outside  ! 
Somebody  must  have  took  me  out  when  I 
was  asleep."  Then,  realizing  in  whose 
presence  he  was :  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  some  one's  took  me  out." 

"  The  one  who  took  you  out  took  all  the 
others  too." 

The  major  gave  a  side  glance  at  Warder 
Slater.  That  intelligent  officer  seemed 
to  be  suffering  agonies.  The  prisoner 
glanced  along  the  corridor.  "If  all  the 
blessed  lot  of 'em  ain't  out  too ! " 

They  were  not  only  all  out,  but  they 
were  all  in  the  same  curiously  trance-like 
sleep.  Each  man  had  to  be  separately 
roused,  and  each  woke  with  the  same 
startling,  sudden  bound.  No  one  seemed 
more  surprised  to  find  themselves  where 
they  were  than  the  men  themselves.  And 
this  was  not  the  case  in  one  ward  only, 
but  in  all  the  wards  in  the  prison.  No 
wonder  the  officials  felt  bewildered  by  the 
time  they  had  gone  the  round. 

"  There's  one  thing  certain,"  remarked 
Warder  Slater  to  Warder  Puffin,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  —  Warder  Sla- 
ter's—  brow  —  "if  1  let  them  out  in  one 
ward,  1  couldn't  'ardly  let  them  out  in  all. 
Not  to  mention  that  I  don't  see  how  a 
man  of  my  build's  going  to  carry  eight- 
and-forty  men,  bed,  oedding,  and  all,  out 
bodily,  and  that  without  disturbing  one  of 
them' from  sleep." 

As  the  official  party  was  returning 
through  B  ward,  inspecting  the  men,  who 
were  standing  at  attention  in  their  day 
cells,  the  officer  in  charge  advanced  to  the 
governor. 
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**  One  man  missing,  sir  !  No.  27,  sir ! 
Mankell,  sir ! " 

The  chief  warder  started.  If  possible, 
he  turned  a  shade  more  purple  evea  than 
before. 

"  Fetch  me  the  key  of  the  night  cells," 
he  said. 

It  was  brought    They  went  up-stairs 

—  the  major,  the  governor,  the  chief  and 
second  warders.  Sure  enough  they  found 
the  missing  man,  standing  at  attention  in 
his  night  cell,  waiting  to  be  let  out,  —  the 
only  man  in  the  prison  whom  they  had 
found  in  his  place.  The  chief  warder  un- 
locked him.  In  silence  they  followed  him 
as  he  went  down-stairs. 

When  the  major  and  Mr.  Paley  found 
themselves  alone,  both  of  them  seemed  a 
little  bewildered. 

"Well,  major,  what  do  you  think  of  it 
now  ?  " 

**  It's  a  got-up  thing !  Til  stake  my  life, 
it's  a  got-up  thing  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  —  a  got  -  up 
thing?" 

"  Some  of  the  officers  know  more  about 
it  than  they  have  chosen  to  say,  —  that 
man  Slater,  for  instance.  But  Til  have 
the  thing  sifted  to  the  bottom  before  I  go. 
I  never  heard  of  anything  more  audacious 
in  the  whole  of  my  career." 

The  governor  smiled,  but  he  made  no 
comment  on  the  major's  observation.  It 
was  arranged  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
held  after  chapel.  During  chapel  a  fresh 
subject  was  added  to  the  list  of  those 
which  already  called  for  prompt  inquiry. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  delicate  and 
difficult  position  than  that  of  a  prison 
chaplain.  If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him 
step  into  a  prison  chaplain's  shoes  and 
see.  He  must  have  two  faces,  and  each 
face  must  look  in  an  exactly  opposite  way. 
The  one  towards  authority  —  he  is  an  offi- 
cial, an  upholder  of  the  law ;  the  other 
towards  the  defiers  of  authority  —  he  is 
the  criminal's  best  friend.  It  requires  the 
wisest  of  men  to  do  his  duty,  so  as  to 
please  both  sides ;  and  he  tnust  please 
both  sides  —  or  fail.  As  has  already 
been  hinted,  Mr.  Hewett,  the  chaplain  of 
Canterstone  Jail,  was  not  the  wisest  of 
men.  He  was  in  the  uncomfortable  —  but 
not  uncommon  —  position  of  being  dis- 
liked by  both  the  rival  houses.  He  meant 
well,  but  he  was  not  an  apt  interpreter  of 
his  own  meaning.  He  blundered,  some- 
times on  the  prisoners'  toes,  and  some- 
times on  the  toes  of  the  officials.  Before 
the  service  began,  the  governor  thought  of 
giving  him  a  hint,  not  —  in  the  course  of  it 

—  to  touch  on  the  events  of  the  last  two 


days.  But  previous  hints  of  the  same 
kind  had  not  by  any  means  been  well  re* 
ceived,  and  he  refrained.  Exactly  what 
he  feared  would  happen,  happened.  Both 
the  inspector  and  the  governor  were  pres- 
ent at  the  service.  Possibly  the  chaplain 
supposed  this  to  be  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity of  showing  the  sort  of  man  he  was, 
—  one  full  of  zeal.  At  any  rate,  before 
the  service  was  over,  before  pronouncing 
the  benediction,  he  came  down  to  the  altar- 
rail,  in  the  way  they  knew  so  well.  The 
governor,  outwardly  unruffled,  inwardly 
groaned. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

When  he  said  this,  those  who  knew  him 
knew  exactly  what  was  coming;  or  they 
thought  they  did,  for,  for  once  in  a  way, 
they  were  grievously  wrong.  When  the 
chaplain  had  got  so  lar,  he  paused.  It  was 
his  habit  to  indulge  in  these  eloquent 
pauses,  but  it  was  not  his  habit  to  behave 
as  he  immediately  did.  While  they  were 
waiting  for  him  to  go  on,  almost  forecast- 
ing the  words  he  would  use,  a  spasm 
seemed  to  go  all  over  him,  and  he  clutched 
the  rail  and  spoke.  And  what  he  said  was 
this, — 

"  Bust  the  screws  and  blast  'em  ! " 

The  words  were  shouted  rather  than 
spoken.  In  the  very  act  of  utterance  he 
clung  on  to  the  rail  as  though  be  needed 
its  support  to  enable  him  to  stand.  The 
chapel  was  intensely  still.  The  men  stared 
at  him  as  though  unable  to  believe  their 
eyes  and  ears.  The  chaplain  was  noted 
for  his  little  eccentricities,  but  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  taken  such  a  shape  as 
this. 

»*  That's  not  what  I  meant  to  say."  The 
words  came  out  with  a  gasp.  Mr.  Hewett 
put  his  hand  up  to  his  brow.  "  That's  not 
what  I  meant  to  sav." 

He  gave  a  frigntened  glance  around. 
Suddenly  his  gaze  became  fixed,  and  be 
looked  intently  at  some  object  right  in 
front  of  him.  His  eyes  assumed  a  dull 
and  fish-like  stare.  He  hung  on  to  the 
rail,  his  surpliced  figure  trembling  as  with 
palsy.  Words  fell  from  his  lips  with  fever- 
ish volubility. 

"What's  the  good  of  a  screw,  I'd  like 
to  know?  Did  you  ever  know  one  what 
was  worth  his  salt?  I  never  did.  Look 
at  that  beast.  Slater,  great  fat  brute,  what'd 
get  a  man  three  days  bread-and-water  as 
soon  as  look  at  him.  A  little  bread  and 
watered  do  him  good.  Look  at  old  Mur- 
ray,—  call  a  man  like  that  chief,  warder. 
I  wonder  what  a  chief  fat-head's  like  ?  As 
for  the  governor  —  as  for  the  governor  — 
as  —  for  —  the  —  governor  ^—  " 
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*'  How  is  the  chaplain,  doctor  ?  " 

Dr.  Livermore  gave  a  curious  glance 
about  him.  Then  he  shook  hands  with 
the  inspector.  Then  he  sat  down.  Tak- 
ing o£E  his  hat,  he  wiped  his  brow. 

♦*  Well  ?    Anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  The  chaplain  says  he  is  bewitched." 

The  governor  looked  at  the  inspector, 
and  the  inspector  looked  at  him. 

"  Bewitched  ?  "  said  Mr.  Paley. 

**  I  told  you  the  man  was  mad,''  the  in- 
spector muttered. 

"  Hush  ! "  the  doctor  whispered.  "  Here 
he  comes." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  chaplain  entered, 
leaning  on  the  chief  warder's  arm.  He 
advanced  to  the  table  at  which  the  gov- 
ernor sat,  looking  Mr.  Paley  steadily  in 
the  face. 

"Mr.  Paley,  I  have  to  report  to  you 
that  I  have  been  bewitched." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Hewett." 
He  could  not  resist  a  smile.  **  Though  I 
am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  exactly 
what  you  mean." 

**  It  is  no  laughing  matter."  The  chap- 
lain's tone  was  cool  and  collected  —  more 
impressive  than  it  was  used  to  be.  "  The 
man  whose  name  I  believe  is  Oliver  Man- 
kell  has  bewitched  me.  He  w^as  the 
second  man  in  the  third  row  on  my  right- 
hand  side  in  chapel.  I  could  make  out 
that  his  number  was  B  27.  He  cast  on 
me  a  spell." 

There  was  silence.  Even  the  inspector 
felt  that  it  was  a  delicate  matter  to  accuse 
the  chaplain  outright  of  lunacy.  An  in- 
terruption came  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter—  from  the  chief  warder. 

"  It's  my  belief  that  man  Mankell's  been 
up  to  bis  games  about  those  cells." 

The  interruption  was  the  more  remark- 
able, because  there  was  generally  war  — 
not  always  passive  —  between  the  chief 
warder  and  the  chaplain.  Every  one 
looked  at  Mr.  Murray. 

"  What  is  this  I  hear  about  the  cells  ?  " 
asked  Dr.  Livermore. 

The  governor  answered,  — 

"  Yesterday  the  men  were  all  locked  in 
their  night  cells.  This  morning  they  were 
all  locked  out  —  that  is,  we  found  them  all 
seemingly  fast  asleep,  each  man  in  front  of 
his  cell  door." 

"  They  were  all  locked  in  except  one 
man,  and  that  man  was  Mankell  —  and  he 
was  the  only  man  who  was  not  locked 
out."    Thus  the  chief  warder. 

**  And  do  you  suggest,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  he  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  ?  " 

"  It's  my  belief  he  did  it  all.  Directly 
I  set  eyes  upon  the  man  I  knew  there  was 


The  chapel  was  in  confusion.  The  offi- 
cers rose  in  their  seats.  Mr.  Paley  stood 
up  in  his  pew,  looking  whiter  than  he  was 
wont  to  do.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
chaplain  was  struggtins^  with  an  unseen 
antagonist.  He  writhed  and  twisted,  con- 
tending, as  it  were,  with  something  —  or 
some  one  —  which  appeared  to  be  in  front 
of  him.  His  sentence  remained  unfin- 
ished. All  at  once  he  collapsed,  and,  sink- 
ing into  a  heap,  lay  upon  the  steps  of  the 
altar  —  still. 

"  Take  the  men  out,"  said  the  governor's 
quiet  voice. 

The  men  were  taken  out.  The  school- 
master was  already  at  the  chaplain's  side. 
With  him  were  two  or  three  of  the  pris- 
oners who  sang  in  the  choir.  The  gov- 
ernor and  the  inspector  came  and  looked 
down  at  the  senseless  man. 

"Seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  fit,"  the 
schoolmaster  said. 

"  Let  some  one  go  and  see  if  the  doctor 
has  arrived.  Ask  him  to  come  up  here  at 
once."  With  that  the  governor  left  the 
chapel,  the  inspector  going v^with  him. 
"  It's  no  good  our  staying.  He'll  be  all 
right.     I  —  I  don't  feel  quite  well." 

Major  Hardinge  looked  at  him  shrewdly 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes.  "  Does  he 
drink  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  never  heard 
of  it  before.     I  should  say  certainly  not." 

"  Is  he  mad  ?  " 

"  No-o —  he  has  his  peculiarities  —  but 
he  certainly  is  not  mad." 

"  Is  he  subject  to  fits  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  known  of  his  having  one 
before." 

When  they  reached  the  office  the  major 
began  to  pace  about. 

"That chaplain  of  yours  must  be  stark 
mad." 

"  If  .so,  it  is  a  very  sudden  attack." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  ?  " 

"  Very  well  indeed." 

"  Never  heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life ! 
Is  he  in  the  habit  of  using  such  lan- 
guage ?  " 

"  Hardly.  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave 
it  till  we  hear  what  the  doctor  says.  Pos- 
sibly there  is  some  simple  explanation.  I 
am  afraid  the  chaplain  is  unwell." 

"  If  he  isn't  unwell,  I  don't  kiiow  what 
he  is.  Upon  my  word,  Paley,  I  can't 
congratulate  you  upon  the  figure  Canter- 
stone  Jail  has  cut  during  the  last  few 
days.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  report  I 
shall  have  to  make." 

The  governor  winced.  When,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  the  doctor  entered,  he 
began  upon  the  subject  at  once. 
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something  about  him  I  couldn't  quite 
make  out.  He  did  it  all.  Have  you  heard, 
sir,  how  he  came  to  the  gate  ?  " 

Mr.  Murray  was,  in  general,  a  reticent 
man.  It  was  not  his  way  to  express  de- 
cided opinions  in  the  presence  of  authori- 
ties, or  indeed  of  any  one  else.  Mr. 
Paley,  who  knew  his  man,  eyed  him  with 
curiosity. 

"  What  was  there  odd  about  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  instead  of  the  constable  bring- 
ing him,  it  was  him  who  brought  the  con- 
stable. When  they  opened  the  gate  there 
was  him  with  the  policeman  over  his 
shoulder." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Murray's  evident  ear- 
nestness, there  were  some  of  his  hearers 
who  were  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  the  constable  was 
drunk?" 

"That's  the  queer  part  of  it.  It  was 
John  Mitchell.  I've  known  him  for  two- 
and-twenty  years.  I  never  knew  him  have 
a  glass  too  much  before.  1  saw  him  soon 
afterwards  —  he  was  all  right  then.  He 
said  he  had  only  had  three  half-pints.  He 
was  quite  himself  till  he  got  near  the  gate, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  he  went  queer  all 
over." 

"Possibly  the  ale  was  drugged,"  sug- 
gested the  doctor. 

"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  same  nand  that  played 
that  trick  was  the  same  hand  that  played 
the  tricks  with  the  cells." 

"  Consider  a  moment  what  you  are  say- 
ing, Murray.  How  are  three  hundred 
locks  to  be  tampered  with  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  a  man  who  is  himself  a 
prisoner?  One  moment.  But  even  that 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  feat  of  carry- 
ing three  hundred  men  fast  asleep  in  bed 
—  bed  and  all  —  through  three  hundred 
closed  doors,  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
officers  on  guard,  —  think  of  doing  all  that 
single-handed  I " 

"It  was  witchcraft." 

When  the  chief  warder  said  this.  Major 
Hardinge  exploded. 

"  Witchcraft  1  The  idea  of  the  chief 
warder  of  an  English  prison  talking  about 
witchcraft  at  this  time  of  day!  It's  quite 
time  you  were  superannuated,  sir." 

"  The  man,  Mankell,  certainly  bewitched 
me. 

"  Bewitched  you !  "  As  the  major  faced 
the  chaplain  he  seemed  to  find  it  difficult 
to  restrain  his  feelings.  "  May  I  ask  what 
sort  of  idea  you  mean  to  convey  by  saying 
he  bewitched  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  explain  so  far  as  I  am  able." 
The    chaplain     paused    to    collect    his 


thoughts.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 
"  I  intended  to  say  something  to  the  men 
touching  the  events  of  yesterday  and  this 
morning.  As  I  came  down  to  the  altar- 
rail  I  was  conscious  of  a  curious  sensation 
—  as  though  I  was  being  fascinated  by  a 
terrible  gaze  which  was  burning  into  my 
brain.  I  managed  to  pronounce  the  first 
few  words.  Involuntarily  looking  round, 
I  met  the  eyes  of  the  man  MankelL  The 
instant  I  did  so  I  was  conscious  that 
something  had  passed  from  him  to  me, 
something  that  made  my  tongue  his  slave. 
Against  my  will  my  tongue  uttered  the 
words  you  heard.  Struggling  with  all  my 
might,  I  momentarily  regained  the  exer- 
cise of  my  own  will.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment,  for  in  an  instant  he  had  mastered 
me  again.  Although  I  continued  to  strug- 
gle, my  tongue  uttered  the  words  he  bade 
it  utter,  until  I  suppose  my  efforts  to  re- 
pel his  dominion  brought  on  a  kind  of  fit. 
That  he  laid  on  me  a  spell  I  am  assurejd." 

There  was  a  pause  when  the  chaplain 
ceased.  That  he  had  made  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  plain  and  simple  statement 
of  facts  was  evident.  But  then  the  facts 
were  remarkable  ones.  It  was  the  doctor 
who  broke  the  silence. 

"  Suppose  we  have  the  man  in  here,  so 
that  we  can  put  him  through  his  fac- 
ings ?  " 

The  governor  stroked  his  beard. 

"What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him? 
You  can  hardly  charge  him  with  witch- 
craft. He  is  here  because  he  has  beea 
pretending  to  magic  powers." 

The  doctor  started. 

"No!  Is  that  so?  Then  I  fancy  we 
have  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  The  man  is 
what  old-fashioned  people  used  to  call  a 
mesmerist — hypnotism  they  call  it  now- 
adays, and  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  But  mesmerism  won't  explain  the 
cells ! " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that  —  at  any  rate, 
it  would  explain  the  policeman  who  was 
suddenlv  taken  queer.  Let's  have  the  man 
in  here. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  balderdash,"  said 
the  major  with  solemnity.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised, as  a  man  of  sane  and  healthy  mind, 
to  hear  such  stuff  talked  in  an  English 
prison  of  to-day." 

"  At  least  there  will  be  no  harm  in  our 
interviewing  Mr.  Mankell.  Murray,  see 
that  they  send  him  here."  The  chief 
warder  departed  to  do  the  governor's  bid- 
ding. Mr.  Paley  turned  to  the  chaplain. 
"According  to  you,  Mr.  Hewett,  we  are 
subjecting  ourselves  to  some  personal  risk 
by  bringing  him  here.    Is  that  so  ? " 
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"You  may  smile,  Mr.  Paley,  but  you 
may  find  it  no  laughing  matter  after  all. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  man's  philosophy." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  burst  out  the 
major,  **  that  you,  a  man  of  education,  a 
clergyman,  chaplain  of  an  English  prison, 
believe  in  witchcraft?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  belief  —  it  is  a 
question  of  fact.  That  the  man  cast  on 
me  a  spell,  I  am  well  assured.  Take  care 
that  he  does  not  do  the  same  to  you." 

The  governor  smiled.  The  doctor 
laughed.  The  enormity  of  the  suggestion 
kept  the  major  tongue-tied  till  Mankell 
appeared. 

in. 

Although  Mankell  was  ushered  in  by 
the  chief  warder,  he  was  in  actual  charge 
of  Warder  Slater.  The  apartment  into 
which  he  was  shown  was  not  that  in  which 
prisoners  ordinarily  interviewed  the  gov- 
ernor. There  a  cord,  stretched  from  wall 
to  wall,  divided  the  room  nearly  in  half. 
On  one  side  stood  the  prisoner,  with  the 
officer  in  charge  of  him  ;  on  the  other  sat 
the  governor.  Here  there  was  no  cord. 
The  room  —  which  was  a  small  one  — 
contained  a  single  table.  At  one  end  sat 
Mr.  Paley,  on  his  right  sat  Major  Har- 
dioge,  the  chaplain  stood  at  his  left,  and 
jast  behind  the  major  sat  Dr.  Livermore. 
Mankell  was  told  to  stand  at  the  end  which 
faced  the  governor.  A  momentary  pause 
followed  his  entrance  —  all  four  pairs  of 
eyes  were  examining  his  countenance. 
He  for  his  part  bore  himself  quite  easily, 
his  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  governor, 
and  about  the  corners  of  his  lips  hovered 
what  was  certainly  more  than  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  smile. 

•*  I  have  sent  for  you,"  Mr.  Paley  began, 
"because  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question. 
You  understand  that  I  make  no  charge 
against  you,  but  —  do  you  know  who  has 
been  tampering  with  the  locks  of  the 
cells  ?  " 

The  smile  was  unmistakable  now.  It 
lighted  up  his  saturnine  visage,  suggest- 
ing that  here  was  a  man  who  had  an  eye 
—  possibly  almost  too  keen  an  eye  —  for 
the  ridiculous.    But  he  gave  no  answer. 

"Do  you  hear  my  question,  Mankell? 
Do  you  know  who  has  been  tampering 
with  the  locks  of  the  cells  ?  " 

Mankell  extended  his  hands  with  a  little 
graceful  gesture  which  smacked  of  more 
southern  climes. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

*'  Tell  the  truth,  sir,  and  don't  treat  us 
to  any  of  your  high  fainting." 


This  remark  came  from  the  major  —  not 
in  too  amiable  a  tone  of  voice. 

"But  in  this  land  it  would  seem  that 
truth  is  a  thing  that  wise  men  shun.  It  is 
for  telling  the  truth  that  I  am  here." 

"  We  don't  want  any  of  your  insolence, 
my  man  I  Answer  the  governor's  question 
if  you  don't  want  to  be  severely  punished. 
Do  you  know  who  has  been  playing  hanky- 
panky  with  the  cells  ?  " 

*»  Spirits  of  the  air." 

As  he  said  this  Mankell  inclined  his 
head  and  looked  at  the  major  with  laughter 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Spirits  of  the  air  1  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  spirits  of  the  air  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  what  do  I  mean  ?  To  tell  yaii 
that,"  laying  a  stress  upon  the  pronoun, 
"  would  take  a  year." 

"The  fellows  an  insolent  scoundrel," 
spluttered  the  major. 

**  Come,  Mankell,  that  won't  do,"  struck 
in  Mr.  Paley.  "Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  do  know  something  about  the 
matter?" 

"  Know  1 "  The  man  drew  himself  up, 
laying  the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand 
upon  the  table  with  a  curiously  impres- 
sive air.  "What  is  there  that  I  do  not 
know?" 

"  I  see.  You  still  pretend,  then,  to  the 
possession  of  magic  powers  ?  " 

"Pretend!"  Mankell  laughed.  He 
stretched  out  his  hands  in  front  of  him 
with  what  seemed  to  be  his  favorite  ges- 
ture, and  laughed  —  in  the  face  of  the 
authorities. 

"  Suppose  you  give  us  an  example  of 
your  powers  ?  " 

The  suggestion  came  from  the  doctor. 
The  major  exploded. 

"  Don't  talk  stuff  and  nonsense  !  Give 
the  man  three  days'  bread  and  water. 
That  is  what  he  wants." 

"  You  do  not  believe  in  magic,  then  ?  " 
Mankell  turned  to  the  major  with  his 
laughing  eyes. 

"What's  it  matter  to  you  what  I  be- 
lieve ?  You  may  take  my  word  for  it  that 
I  don't  believe  in  impudent  mountebanks 
like  you." 

The  only  reply  Mankell  gave  was  to 
raise  his  hand  —  if  that  might  be  called  a 
reply  —  in  the  way  we  sometimes  do  when 
we  call  for  silence,  and  there  was  silence 
in  the  room.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  prisoner.  He  looked  each  man  in  turn 
steadily  in  the  face.  Then,  still  serenely 
smiling,  he  gently  murmured,  "If  you 
please." 

There  still  was  silence,  but  only  for 
a  moment.      It  was  broken  by  Warder 
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Slater.  That  usually  decorous  officer 
tilted  his  cap  to  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets 
—  hardly  the  regulation  attitude  in  the 
presence  of  superiors. 

**  I  should  blooming  well  like  to  know 
what  this  means !  'Ere  have  I  been  in 
this  *ere  jail  eleven  years,  and  Tve  never 
been  accused  before  of  letting  men  out  of 
their  night  cells,  let  alone  their  beds  and 
bedding,  and  I  don't  like  it,  so  I  tell  you 
straight." 

The  chief  warder  turned  with  automatic 
suddenness  towards  the  unexpectedly  and 
unusually  plain-spoken  officer. 

"  Slater,  youVe  a  fool  I " 

"  I'm  not  the  only  one  in  the  place  1 
There's  more  fools  here  besides  me,  and 
some  of  them  bigger  ones  as  well ! " 

While  these  compliments  were  being 
exchanged,  the  higher  officials  sat  mutely 
looking  on.  When  the  chief  warder 
seemed  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  chap- 
lain volunteered  a  remark.  He  addressed 
himself  to  Warder  Slater. 

"  It's  mv  opinion  that  the  governor's  a 
bigger  fool  than  you  are,  and  that  the  in- 
spector's a  still  bigger  fool  than  he  is." 

"And  it's  my  belief,  Mr.  Hewett," ob- 
served the  doctor,  *•  that  you're  the  biggest 
fool  of  all." 

**  It  would  serve  him  right,"  remarked 
the  governor  quietly,  **  if  somebody  were 
to  knock  him  down." 

*'  Knock  him  down !  I  should  think  it 
would  —  and  kick  him  too ! " 

As  he  said  this  the  major  glared  at  the 
chaplain  with  threatening  eyes. 

There  was  silence  again,  broken  by 
Warder  Slater  taking  off  his  cap  and  then 
his  tunic,  which  he  folded  up  carefully  and 
placed  upon  the  floor,  and  then  turning 
his  shirt-sleeves  up  above  his  elbows,  re- 
vealing as. he  did  so  a  pair  of  really  gigan- 
tic arms. 

**  If  any  man  says  I  let  them  men  out  of 
the  cells,  I'm  ready  to  fight  that  man, 
either  for  a  gallon  of  beer  or  nothing.  I 
don't  care  if  it's  the  inspector,  or  who  it 
is." 

"  I  suspect,"  declared  the  chaplain, 
"that  the  inspector's  too  great  a  coward 
to  take  you  on,  but  if  he  does  I'm  willing 
to  back  Slater  for  half-a-crown.  I  am 
even  prepared  to  second  him." 

Putting  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails, 
the  chaplain  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  with 
a  resolute  air. 

"If  you  do  fight  Slater,  Hardinge,  I 
should  certainly  commence  by  giving  the 
chaplain  a  punch  in  the  eye." 

So  saying,  the  governor  leaned  back  in 


his  chair,  and  began  drumming  on  the 
table  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The 
doctor  rose  from  his  seat.  He  eave  the 
inspector  a  hearty  slap  upon  the  back. 

**Give  him  beans!"  he  cried.  "You 
ought  to  be  able  to  knock  an  over-fed 
animal  like  Slater  into  the  middle  of  next 
week  before  he's  counted  five,*^ 

"I've  no  quarrel  with  Slater,"  the  in- 
spector growled,  "and  I've  no  intention 
of  fighting  him ;  but  as  the  chaplain  seems 
to  be  so  anxious  for  a  row,  I'll  fight  him 
with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"If  there's  goin'  to  be  any  fighting," 
interposed  the  chief  warder,  "don't  yon 
think  I'd  better  get  a  couple  of  sponges 
and  a  pail  of  water  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  sponges,"  said 
the  governor ;  "  I  don't  fancy  you  will  find 
any  just  at  hand.  But  you  might  get  a 
pail  of  water,  I  think." 

The  chief  warder  left  the  room. 

"  I'm  not  a  fighting  man,"  the  chaplain 
announced;  "and  in  any  case,  I  should 
decline  to  soil  my  hands  by  touching  such 
an  ill-mannered  ruffian  as  Major  Har- 
dinge." 

"  I  say,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "  Har- 
dinge, you're  not  going  to  stand  that  ?  " 

The  major  sprang  from  his  seat,  tore  off 
his  coat,  and  fiung  it  on  to  the  ground  with 
considerably  less  care  than  Warder  Slater 
had  done.    He  strode  up  to  the  chaplain. 

"  Beg  my  pardon,  or  take  a  licking  I  " 

The  major  clenched  his  fists.  He  as- 
sumed an  attitude  which,  if  not  exactly 
reminiscent  of  the  pets  of  the  fancy,  was 
at  least  intended  to  be  pugilistic  The 
chaplain  did  not  flinch. 

"  You  dare  to  lay  a  finger  on  me,  you 
bullying  blackguard." 

The  major  did  dare.  He  struck  out,  if 
not  with  considerable  science,  at  any  rate 
with  considerable  execution.  The  chap- 
lain went  down  like  a  log.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  chief  warder  entered  the  room. 
He  had  a  pail  of  water  in  his  hand.  For 
some  reason,  which  was  not  altogether 
plain,  he  threw  its  contents  upon  the 
chaplain  as  he  lay  upon  the  fioor. 

While  these  —  considering  the  persons 
engaged — somewhat  irregular  proceed- 
ings had  been  taking  place,  Mankell  re- 
mained motionless,  his  hand  upraised,— 
still  with  that  smile  upon  his  face.  Now 
he  lowered  his  hand. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said. 

There  was  silence  again,  —  a  tolerably 
prolonged  silence.  While  it  lasted,  a 
change  seemed  to  be  passing  over  the 
chief  actors  in  the  scene.  They  seemed 
to  be  awaking,  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
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to  the  fact  that  a  certain  incongruity  char- 
acterized their  actions  and  their  language. 
There  stood  Warder  Slater,  apparently 
surprised  and  overwhelmed  at  the  discov- 
ery that  his  hat  and  coat  were  off,  and  his 
shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  above  his  elbows. 
The  chief  warder,  with  the  empty  pail  in 
his  hand,  presented  a  really  ludicrous 
picture  of  amazement.  He  seemed  quite 
unable  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  had 
thrown  the  contents  over  the  chaplain. 
The  inspector's  surprise  appeared  to  be 
no  less  on  finding  that,  in  his  pugilistic 
ardor,  he  had  torn  o£E  his  coat,  and  knocked 
the  chaplain  down.  The  doctor,  support- 
ing him  in  the  rear,  seemed  to  be  taken  a 
little  aback.  The  governor,  smoothing  his 
hair  with  his  hand,  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hopeless  mist.  It  was  the  chaplain,  who 
rose  from  the  floor  with  his  handkerchief 
to  his  nose,  who  brought  it  home  to  them 
that  the  scene  which  had  just  transpired 
bad  not  been  the  grotesque  imaginings  of 
some  waking  dream. 

**  I  call  you  to  witness  that  Major  Har- 
dinge  has  struck  me  to  the  ground,  and 
the  chief  warder  has  thrown  on  me  a  pail 
of  water.  What  conduct  may  be  expected 
from  ignorant  criminals  when  such  is  the 
behavior  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
them,  must  be  left  for  others  to  judge." 

They  looked  at  one  another.  Their 
feelings  were  momentarily  too  deep  for 
words. 

**  I  think,"  suggested  the  governor,  with 
quavering  intonation,  **I  think  —  that  this 
man  —  had  better  —  be  taken  away." 

Warder  Slater  picked  up  his  nat  and 
coat,  and  left  the  room,  Mankell  walking 
quietly  beside  him.  Mr.  Murray  followed 
after,  seeming  particularly  anxious  to  con- 
ceal the  presence  of  the  pail.  Mr.  Hew- 
ett,  still  stanching  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  nose,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  in- 
spector. 

•*  Major  Hardinge,  if,  twenty-four  hours 
after  this,  you  are  still  an  inspector  of 
prisons,  all  England  shall  ring  with  your 
shame.  Behind  bureaucracy  —  above  it 
—  is  the  English  press."  The  chaplain 
moved  towards  the  door.  On  the  thresh- 
old he  paused.  "  As  for  the^hief  warder, 
I  shall  commence  by  indicting  him  for  as- 
sault." He  took  another  step,  and  paused 
again.  "Nor  shall  I  forget  that  the  gov- 
ernor aided  and  abetted  the  inspector,  and 
that  the  doctor  egged  him  on." 

Then  the  chaplain  disappeared.  His 
disappearance  was  followed  by  what  might 
be  described  as  an  abject  silence.  The 
governor  eyed  his  colleagues  furtively. 
At  last  he  stammered  out  a  question. 


"Well  major,  what  do  you  think  of 
this?" 

The  major  sank  into  a  chair,  expressing 
his  thoughts  by  a  gasp.  Mr.  Paley  turned 
his  attention  to  the  doctor. 

"  What  do  you  say,  doctor  ?  " 

"  I  say  ?  —  I  say  nothing." 

'*  I  suppose,"  murmured  the  major,  in 
what  seemed  to  be  the  ghost  of  his  natural 
voice,  *'  that  I  did  knock  him  down  ?  " 

The  doctor  seemed  to  have  something 
to  say  on  that  point,  at  any  rate. 

"Knock  him  down!  —  I  should  think 
you  did  !    Like  a  log  of  wood ! " 

The  major  glanced  at  the  governor. 
Mr.  Paley  shoqk  his  head.  The  major 
groaned.  The  governor  began  to  be  a 
little  agitated. 

"Something  must  be  done.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  that  such  a  scandal  should  be 
allowed  to  go  out  into  the  world.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  chaplain  sends 
in  to  the  commissioners  the  report  which 
he  threatens  to  send,  the  situation  will  be 
to  the  last  degree  unpleasant  for  all  of  us." 

"  The  point  is,"  observed  the  doctor,  — 
"are  we,  collectively  and  individually, 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  temporary 
insanity." 

"Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  say 
certainly  not." 

Dr.  Livermore  turned  on  the  governor. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  suggest  a  hy- 
pothesis which  will  reasonably  account 
for  what  has  just  occurred."  The  gov- 
ernor was  silent.  "  Unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  seek  for  a  cause  in  the  regions  of 
phenomena." 

"  Supposing,"  murmured  the  major, 
"  there  is  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft  after 
all  ?  " 

"We  should  have  the  Psychical  Re- 
search Society  down  on  us,  if  we  had 
nobody  else,  if  we  appended  our  names  to 
a  confession  of  faith."  The  doctor  thrust 
his  thumbs  into  his  waistcoat  arm-holes. 
"  And  I  should  lose  every  patient  I  have." 

There  was  a  tapping  at  the  door.  In 
response  to  the  governor's  invitation,  the 
chief  warder  entered.  In  general  there 
was  in  Mr.  Murray's  bearing  a  not  distant 
suggestion  df  an  inflated  bantam-cock  or 
pouter-pigeon.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
how  anything  in  the  shape  of  inflation  was 
absent  now.  He  touched  his  hat  as  he 
addressed  the  governor,  —  his  honest, 
rubicund,  somewhat  pugnacious  face,  elo- 
quent of  the  weight  that  was  on  his  mind. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  said  he  was  a 
witch." 

"Your  saying  that  he  was  a  witch—  or 
wizard,"    remarked  the   governor   dryly, 
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**  will  not|  I  fear,  be  sufficient  excuse,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  commissioners,  for  your 
throwing  a  pail  of  water  over  the  chap- 
lain." 

**  But  a  man's  not  answerable  for  what 
he  does  when  he's  bewitched,"  persisted 
the  chief  warder,  with  characteristic  stur- 
diness. 

**  It  is  exactly  that  reflection  which  has 
constrained  me  to  return." 

They  looked  up.  There  was  the  chap- 
lain standing  in  the  door  —  still  with  his 
handkerchief  to  his  nose. 

"  Mr.  Murray,  you  threw  a  pail  of  water 
over  me.  If  you  assert  that  you  did  it 
under  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  I,  who 
have  myself  been  under  a  spell,  am  willing 
to  excuse  you." 

"Mr.  Hewett,  sir,  you  yourself  know  I 
was  bewitched." 

"  I  do  ;  as  I  believe  it  of  myself.  Mur- 
ray, give  me  your  hand."  The  chaplain 
and  the  chief  warder  solemnly  shook 
hands.  *'  There  is  an  end  of  the  matter 
as  it  concerns  us  two.  Major  Hardinge, 
do  I  understand  you  to  assert  that  you 
too  were  under  the  influence  of  witch- 
craft ?  " 

This  was  rather  a  delicate  inquiry  to 
address  to  the  major.  Apparently  the 
major  seemed  to  And  it  so. 

"  I  don't  know  about  witchcraft,"  he 
growled  ;  "  but  1  am  prepared  to  take  my 
oath  in  any  court  in  England  that  I  had 
no  more  intention  of  striking  you  than  I 
bad  of  striking  the  moon." 

*'  That  is  sufiicient,  Major  Hardinge.  I 
forgive  you  from  my  heart  Perhaps  you 
too  will  take  my  hand." 

The  major  took  it,  — rather  awkwardly, 
—  much  more  awkwardly  than  the  chief 
warder  had  done.  When  the  chaplain  re- 
linquished it,  he  turned  aside,  and  picking 
up  his  coat,  began  to  put  it  on,  —  scarcely 
with  that  air  of  dignity  which  is  proper  to 
a  prison  inspector. 

"  I  presume,"  continued  Mr.  Hewett, 
**  that  we  all  allow  that  what  has  occurred 
has  been  owing  to  the  malign  influence  of 
the  man  Oliver  Mankell  ?" 

There  was  silence.  Apparently  they 
did  not  all  allow  it  even  yet ;  it  was  a  pill 
to  swallow. 

"  Hypnotism,"  muttered  the  doctor,  half 
aside. 

"  Hypnotism  1  I  believe  that  the  word 
simply  expresses  some  sort  of  mesmeric 
power  —  hardly  a  sufficient  explanation  in 
the  present  case." 

•*  I  would  suggest.  Major  Hardinge,"  in- 
terposed the  governor,  **  all  theorizing 
aside,  that  the  man  be  transferred  to  an- 


other prison  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment." 

"  He  shall  be  transferred  to-morrow," 
affirmed  the  major.  "  If  there  is  anything 
in  Mr.  Hewett's  suggestion,  the  fellow 
shall  have  a  chance  to  prove  it  —  in 
some  other  jail.  Oh,  good  Lord  I  Don't ! 
He's  killing  me  !     Help— p  !  " 

"  Hardinge  !  "  exclaimed  tlie  doctor ; 
*•  what's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

There  seemed  to  be  something  the  mat- 
ter. The  major  had  been  delivering  him- 
self in  his  most  pompously  official  manner. 
Suddenly  he  put  his  hands  to  the  pit  of 
his  stomach,  and  began  to  cry  out  as  if 
in  an  ectasy  of  pain,  his  official  manner 
altogether  gone. 

"  He'll  murder  me  !     I  know  he  will ! " 

"Murder  you?    Who?" 

"  Mankell." 

"  Oddly  enough,  I  too  was  conscious  of 
a  very  curious  sensation." 

As  he  said  this,  the  governor  wiped  the 
cold  dew  of  perspiration  from  his  brow. 
He  seemed  unnaturally  white.  As  he  ad- 
justed his  spectacles,  there  was  an  odd 
tremulous  appearance  about  his  eyes. 

"It  was  because  you  spoke  of  transfer- 
ring him  to  some  other  jail."  The  chap- 
lain's tone  was  solemn.  "  He  dislikes  the 
idea  of  being  trifled  with." 

The  major  resented  the  suggestion. 

"  Trifled  with  ?  He  seems  uncommonly 
fond  of  trifling  with  other  people.  Con- 
found the  man  !    Oh— h  ! " 

The  major  sprang  from  the  floor  with 
an  exclamation  which  amounted  to  a  posi- 
tive yell.  They  looked  each  other  in  the 
face.  Each  man  seemed  a  little  paler  than 
his  wont. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  the  gov- 
ernor gasped. 

The  chaplain  made  a  proposition. 

"  I  propose  that  we  summon  him  into 
our  presence,  and  inquire  of  him  what  he 
wishes  us  to  do." 

The  proposition  was  not  received  with 
acclamation.  They  probably  felt  that  a 
certain  amount  of  complication  might  be 
expected  to  ensue  if  such  inquiries  began 
to  be  addressed  to  prisoners. 

"  I  think  I'll  go  my  rounds,"  observed 
the  doctor.  "This  matter  scarcely  con- 
cerns me.  I  wish  you  gentlemen  well  out 
of  it." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  take  his 
hat,  which  he  had  placed  upon  a  chair. 
As  he  did  so,  the  hat  disappeared,  and  a 
small  brown  terrier  dog  appeared  in  its 
place.  The  dog  barked  viciously  at  the 
outstretched  hand.  The  doctor  started 
back  just  in  time  to  escape  its  teeth.    The 
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dog  disappeared  —  there  was  the  hat 
again.  The  appearance  was  but  momen- 
tary, but  it  was  none  the  less  suggestive 
on  that  account.  The  doctor  seemed  par- 
ticularly afEected. 

"  We  must  have  all  been  drinking,  if  we 
are  taking  to  seeing  things,"  he  cried. 

"  I  think,"  suggested  the  chaplain,  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  "that  we  had  better 
inquire  what  it  is  he  wishes  us  to  do." 
There  was  silence.  "We  —  we  have  all 
clear  consciences.  There  —  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  afraid." 

"  We Ve  —  we're  not  afraid,"  gasped  the 
governor.  "I  —  I  don't  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  infer  such  a  thing." 

The  major  stammeringly  supported 
bim. 

"  Of  —  of  course  we  —  we're  not  afraid. 
The  —  the  idea  is  preposterously  ab- 
surd." 

•*  Siill,"  said  the  doctor,  "  a  man  doesn't 
care  to  have  hanky-panky  tricks  played 
with  a  man's  top  hat" 

There  was  a  pause  —  of  considerable 
duration.  It  was  again  broken  by  the 
chaplain. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Paley,  that  we 
had  better  send  for  this  man  ?  "  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Paley  did. 

"  Murray,"  he  said,  "  go  and  see  that  he 
is  sent  here." 

Mr.  Murray  went,  not  too  willingly  — 
still  he  went. 

IV. 

Oliver  Mankell  was  again  in  the 
charge  of  Warder  Slater.  Warder  Slater 
looked  very  queer  indeed, — he  actually 
seemed  to  have  lost  in  bulk.  The  same 
phenomenon  was  observable  in  the  chief 
warder,  who  followed  close  upon  the  pris- 
oner's heels. 

Mankell  seemed,  as  ever,  completely  at 
his  ease.  There  was  again  a  suspicion  of 
a  smile  in  his  eyes  and  about  the  corners 
of  his  lips.  His  bearing  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  the  officials.  His  self- 
possession  in  the  presence  of  their  evident 
uneasiness  gave  him  the  appearance,  in  a 
sense,  of  being  a  giant  among  pigmies; 
yet  the  major,  at  least,  was  in  every  way 
a  bigger  man  than  he  was.  There  was 
silence  as  he  entered,  a  continuation  of  that 
silence  which  had  prevailed  until  he  came. 
The  governor  fumbled  with  a  paper-knife 
which  was  in  front  of  him.  The  inspector, 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  seemed  en- 
grossed by  his  boots.  The  doctor  kept 
f lancing,  perhaps  unconsciously,  at  his 
at.    The  chaplain,  though  conspicuously 
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uneasy,  seemed  to  have  his  wits  about 
him  most.  It  was  he  who,  tempOrarilv 
usurping  the  governor's  functions,  ad- 
dressed the  prisoner. 

"  Your  name  is  Oliver  Mankell  ?  "  The 
prisoner  merely  smiled.  "You  are  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  hard  labor?" 
The  prisoner  smiled  again.  "For  —  for 
pretending  to  tell  fortunes?  "  The  smile 
became  pronounced.  The  chaplain  cleared 
his  throat.  "  Oliver  Mankell,  I  am  a  cler- 
gyman. I  know  that  there  are  such  things 
as  good  and  evil.  I  know  that,  for  causes 
which  are  hidden  from  roe,  the  Almighty 
mav  permit  evil  to  take  visible  shape  and 
walk  abroad  upon  the  earth;  but  I  also 
know  that,  though  evil  may  destroy  my 
body,  it  cannot  destroy  my  soul." 

The  chaplain  pulled  up.  His  words  and 
manner,  though  evidently  sincere,  were 
not  particularly  impressive.  While  they 
evidently  had  the  e£Eect  of  increasing  his 
colleagues'  uneasiness,  they  only  had  the 
e£Eect  of  enlarging  the  prisoner's  smile. 
When  he  was  about  to  continue  the  gov- 
ernor interposed. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Hewett,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me.  Mankell,  I  am  not  a  clergyman." 
The  prisoner's  smile  almost  degenerated 
into  a  grin.  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  for  the 
second  time  this  morning,  to  ask  you 
frankly  if  you  have  any  reason  to  complain 
of  your  treatment  here  ?  "  The  prisoner 
stretched  out  his  hands  with  his  familiar 
gesture.  "Have  you  any  complaint  to 
make?  Is  there  anything,  within  the 
range  of  the  prison  rules,  you  would  wish 
me  to  do  for  you?"  Again  the  hands 
went  out.  "  Then  tell  me,  quite  candidly, 
what  is  the  cause  of  your  behavior  ?  " 

When  the  governor  ceased,  the  prisoner 
seemed  to  be  resolving  in  his  mind  what 
answer  he  should  make.  Then,  inclining 
his  head  with  that  almost  saturnine  grace, 
if  one  may  coin  a  phrase,  which  seemed  to 
accompany  every  movement  he  made,  -« 

"  Sir,  what  have  I  done  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Eh  —  eh  —  we  —  we  won't  dwell  upon 
that.  The  —  the  question  is.  What  did 
you  do  it  for?" 

"It  is  perhaps  within  your  recollection, 
sir,  that  I  have  my  reputation  to  redeem, 
my  character  to  reinstate." 

"  Your  character  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  interview  with  which  you 
favored  me,  I  ventured  to  observe  that  it 
would  be  my  endeavor,  during  my  sojourn 
within  these  walls,  to  act  upon  the  advice 
the  magistrate  tendered  me." 

"  What "  —  the  governor  rather  faltered 
—  "  what  advice  was  that  ?  " 
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**  He  said  I  claimed  to  be  a  magician. 
He  advised  me,  for  my  character's  sake, 
to  prove  it  during  my  sojourn  here." 

"I  see.  And  —  and  you're  trying  to 
prove  it  —  for  your  character's  sake  ?  *' 

"  For  my  character's  sake  !  But  I  am 
but  beginning,  you  perceive." 

"Oh,  you're  but  beginning!  You  call 
this  but  beginning,  do  you  ?  May  I  ask  if 
you  have  any  intention  of  going  on  ?  " 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  have  still  nearly  the  whole 
three  months  in  front  of  me  1  Until  my 
term  expires  I  shall  go  on,  with  gathering 
strength,  unto  the  end." 

As  he  said  this  Mankell  drew  himself 
up  in  such  a  way  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  some  inches  were  added  to  his 
stature. 

"  You  will,  will  you  ?  Well,  you  seem 
to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  man  1 "  The  crit- 
icism seemed  to  have  been  extracted  from 
the  governor  almost  against  his  will.  He 
looked  round  upon  his  colleagues  with 
what  could  only  be  described  as  a  ghastly 
grin.  **  Have  you  any  objection,  Mankell, 
to  being  transferred  to  another  prison  ?  " 

"Sir!"  the  prisoner's  voice  rang  out, 
and  his  hearers  started  —  perceptibly. 
Perhaps  that  was  because  their  nerves 
were  already  so  disorganized.  **  It  is  here 
I  was  sent,  it  is  here  I  must  remain  — 
until  the  end." 

The  governor  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  brow. 

"  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  Mankell,  judg- 
ing from  the  experiences  of  the  last  two 
days,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  continue  — 
with  gathering  strength!  —  the  end  will 
not  be  long." 

The  prisoner  seemed  lost  in  reflection. 
The  officials  seemed  lost  in  reflection  too  ; 
but  their  reflections  were  probably  of  a 
different  kind. 

**  There  is  one  suggestion  I  might  offer." 

"  Let's  have  it  by  all  means.  We  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  any  suggestion  —  from  you." 

"You  might  give  me  a  testimonial." 

"Give  you  what?" 

**  You  might  give  me  a  testimonial." 

The  governor  looked  at  the  prisoner, 
then  at  his  friends. 

"A  testimonial!  Might  we,  indeed! 
What  sort  of  testimonial  do  you  allude 
to?" 

"  You  might  testify  that  I  had  regained 
my  reputation,  redeemed  my  character,  — 
that  I  had  proved  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
tion that  I  was  the  magician  I  claimed  to 
be." 

The  governor  leaned  back  in  his  seat. 

'*  Your  suggestion  has  at  least  the  force 


of  novelty.  I  should  like  to  search  the 
registers  of  remarkable  cases,  to  know  if 
such  an  application  has  ever  been  made 
to  the  governor  of  an  English  jail  before. 
What  do  you  say,  Hardinge  ?  " 

The  major  shuffled  in  his  chair. 

"I  —  1  think  I  must  return  to  town." 

The  prisoner  smiled.  The  major  winced. 

*•  That  —  that  fellow's  pinnea  me  to  roy 
chair/'  he  gasped.  He  appeared  to  be 
making  futile  efforts  to  rise  from  his  seat 

"  You  cannot  return  to  town.  Dismiss 
the  idea  from  your  mind." 

The  major  only  groaned.  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  brow.  The 
governor  looked  up  from  the  paper-knife 
with  which  he  was  again  trifling. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  testimo- 
nial is  to  take  the  shape  of  a  voluntary 
offering?" 

**  Oh,  sir !  Of  what  value  is  a  testimo* 
nial  which  is  not  voluntary?  " 

"  Quite  so.  How  do  you  suggest  it 
should  be  worded  ?  " 

**  May  I  ask  you  for  paper,  pens,  and 
ink?" 

The  prisoner  bent  over  the  table  and 
wrote  on  the  paper  which  was  handed 
him.  What  he  had  written  he  passed  to 
the  governor.  Mr.  Paley  found  inscribed, 
in  a  beautifully  fair  round  hand,  as  clear 
as  copperplate,  the  following  "testimo* 
nial : "  — 

**  The  undersigned  persons  present  their 
compliments  to  Colonel  Gregory.  Oliver 
Mankell,  sentenced  by  Colonel  Gregory 
to  three  months'  hard  labor,  has  been  in 
Canterstone  Jail  two  days.  That  short 
space  of  time  has,  however,  convinced 
them  that  Colonel  Gregory  acted  wrongly 
in  distrusting  his  magic  powers,  and  so 
casting  a  stain  upon  his  character.  This 
is  to  testify  that  he  has  proved,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  undersigned  in- 
spector of  prisons  and  officials  of  Canter- 
stone Jail,  that  he  is  a  magician  of  quite 
the  highest  class  " 

**The  signatures  of  all  those  present 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,*'  observed 
the  prisoner,  as  the  governor  was  reading 
the  **  testimonial." 

Apparently  at  a  loss  for  words  with 
which  to  comment  upon  the  |>aper  he  bad 
read,  the  governor  handed  it  to  the  in- 
spector. The  major  shrunk  from  taking 
it. 

"I  —  I'd  rather  not,"  he  mumbled. 

*'  I  think  you'd  better  read  it,"  said  the 
governor.  Thus  urged,  the  major  did 
read  it. 

•*  Good  Lord  ! "  he  gasped,  and  passed 
it  to  the  doctor. 
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The  doctor  silently,  having  read  it, 
passed  it  to  the  chaplain. 

**  I  will  read  it  aloud,"  said  Mr.  Hewett. 
He  did  so  —  for  the  benedt,  probably,  of 
Slater  and  Mr.  Murray. 

"  Supposing  we  were  to  si^n  tliat  docu- 
ment, what  would  you  propose  to  do  with 
it  ?  "  inquired  the  governor. 

"  I  should  convey  it  to  Colonel  Greg- 

'*  Indeed  !  In  that  case  he  would  have 
as  high  an  opinion  of  our  characters  as 
of  yours.  And  yourself,  — r  what  sort  of 
action  might  we  expect  from  you  ?" 

"  I  should  go." 

The  governor's  jaw  dropped. 

"  Go  ?    Oh,  would  you  ! " 

"  My  character  regained,  for  what  have 
I  to  stop  ?  " 

"Exactly.  What  have  you?  There's 
that  point  of  view,  no  doubt.  Well,  Man- 
kell,  we  will  think  the  matter  over." 

The  prisoner  dropped  his  hands  to  his 
sides,  looking  the  governor  steadily  in  the 
face. 

"Sir,  I  conceive  that  answer  to  convey 
a  negative.  The  proposition  thus  refused 
will  not  be  made  again.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  continue  earnestly  my  endeavors 
to  retrieve  my  character  —  until  the  three 
months  are  at  an  end." 

The  chaplain  was  holding  the  testimo- 
nial loosely  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 
Stretching  out  his  arm,  Mankell  pointed 
at  it  with  his  hand.  It  was  immediately 
in  flames.  The  chaplain  releasing  it,  it 
was  consumed  to  ashes  before  it  reached 
the  floor.  Returning  to  face  the  governor 
again,  the  prisoner  laid  his  right  hand, 
palm  downwards,  on  the  table:  "Spirits 
of  the  air,  in  whose  presence  I  now  stand, 
I  ask  you  if  I  am  not  justified  in  whatever 
I  may  do?" 

His  voice  was  very  musical.  His  up- 
turned eyes  seemed  to  pierce  through  the 
ceiling  to  what  there  was  beyond.  The 
room  grew  darker.  There  was  a  rumbling 
in  the  air.  The  ground  began  to  shake. 
The  chaplain,  who  was  caressing  the  hand 
which  had  been  scorched  by  the  flames, 
burst  out  with  what  was  for  him  a  pas- 
sionate appeal,  — 

"  Mr.  Mankell,  you  are  over  hasty.  I 
was  about  to  explain  that  I  should  esteem 
it  quite  an  honor  to  sign  your  testimonial." 

"  So  should  I  —  upon  my  soul,  I 
should !  "  declared  the  major. 

"  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  to  oblige 
you,  Mr.  Mankell,"  stammered  the  chief 
warder. 

"Same  'ere  !"  cried  Warder  Slater. 

"  You  really  are  too  rapid  in  arriving  at 


conclusions,  Mr.  Mankell,"  remarked  the 
governor.  "  I  do  beg  you  will  not  sup* 
pose  there  was  any  negative  intention." 

The  darkness,  the  rumbling,  and  the 
shaking  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  began. 
The  prisoner  smiled. 

"Perhaps  I  was  too  hasty,"  he  con- 
fessed. * "  It  is  an  error  which  can  easily 
be  rectified." 

He  raised  his  hand.  A  piece  of  paper 
fluttered  from  the  ceiling.  It  fell  upon 
the  table.     It  was  the  testimonial. 

"Your  signature.  Major  Hardinge, 
should  head  the  list." 

"I  —  I  —  I 'd  rather  somebody  else 
signed  first." 

"  That  would  never  do ;  it  is  for  you  to 
lead  the  van.  You  are  free  to  leave  your 
seat." 

The  major  left  his  seat,  apparently  not 
rejoicing  in  his  freedom.  He  wrote  "  Wil- 
liam I-{ardinge  "  in  great  sprawling  char- 
acters. 

"  Add  *  Inspector  of  Prisons.' " 

The  major  added  "  Inspector  of  Pris- 
ons," with  a  very  rueful  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Paley,  it  is  your  turn." 

Mr.  Paley  took  his  turn,  with  a  really 
tolerable  imitation  of  being  both  ready 
and  willing.  Acting  on  the  hint  which 
had  been  given  the  major,  he  added  "  Gov- 
ernor "  of  his  own  accord. 

"  Now,  doctor,  it  is  you." 

The  doctor  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
trousers'  pockets.  "  I'll  sign,  if  you'll  tell 
me  how  it  is  done." 

"  Tell  you  how  it  is  done  ?  How  what 
is  done  ?  " 

"  How  you  do  that  hanky-panky,  of 
course." 

"  Hanky-panky  1 "  The  prisoner  drew 
himself  straight  up.  "  Is  it  possible  that 
you  suspect  me  of  hanky-panky?  Yes, 
sir,  I  will  show  you  how  it  s  done.  If  you 
wish  it,  you  shall  be  torn  asunder  where 
you  stand." 

"  Thank  you,  —  you  needn't  trouble. 
I'll  sign." 

He  signed.  When  the  chaplain  had 
signed,  he  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

"  I  always  placed  a  literal  interpretation 
on  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel.  It  is  singular  how  my 
faith  is  justified  !  " 

The  chief  warder  placed  his  spectacles 
upon  his  nose,  where  they  seemed  uneasy, 
and  made  quite  a  business  of  signing. 
And  such  was  Warder  Slater's  agitation, 
that  he  could  scarcely  sign  at  all.  But  at 
last  the  "testimonial"  was  complete. 
The  prisoner  smiled  as  be  carefully  folded 
it  in  two. 
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"  I  will  convey  it  to  Colonel  Gregory," 
he  said.  **  It  is  a  gratification  to  me  to 
have  been  able  to  retrieve  my  character 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time." 

They  watched  him  — a  little  spell-bound, 
perhaps ;  and  as  they  watched  him,  even 
oefore  their  eyes  —  behold,  he  was  gone  ! 

Richard  Marsh. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
A  VISIT  TO  A  GREAT  ESTATE. 

I  BELIEVE  that  Norway  is  generally  re- 
garded as  bein^  the  covLUiry^ par  excellence^ 
of  small  proprietors,  and  that  it  is  about 
the  last  place  where  most  people  would 
think  of  looking  for  a  great  estate ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  freehold  estate  of  immense  ex- 
tent, on  which  all  the  residents  are  tenants 
of  the  owner ;  for  I  do  not  use  the  term 
*'great'*in  relation  to  productiveness  or 
revenue,  but  merely  to  size.  And  yet 
there  in  that  kingdom  territorial  holdings 
as  extensive  as  any  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  with  titles  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity transmitted  through  families  which, 
although  powerful  and  wealthy  under  the 
old  Danish  rule,  have  in  many  cases  be- 
come extinct  and  forgotten.  To  such  an 
estate,  the  subject  of  several  vicissitudes,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  pay  a  visit  last  year. 
I  say  the  good  fortune,  because  it  proved 
to  De  a  region  of  exceptionally  fine  and 
occasionally  magnificent  scenery,  never 
commonplace,  and  of  great  variety ;  with 
solemn,  sequestered  vales  brightened  here 
and  there  by  homestead  and  clearing,  and 
gleams  of  purely  pastoral  life ;  with  vast, 
utterly  desolate  tracts  of  forest  and  f jeld ; 
grand  mountain  masses,  snowfields,  and 
glaciers ;  noble  rivers  and  sheets  of  water ; 
in^hort,  with  all  physical  features  to  de- 
light the  eye  of  a  lover  of  nature  and  a 
sportsman.  It  had  the  charm,  moreover, 
of  being  all  but  unknown  to  compatriots 
who  might  claim  to  be  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  altogether  so  to  the  tourist 
pure  and  simple.  During  my  visit  I  con- 
sidered myself  as  the  representative  of  all 
three  classes,  and  as  such  I  propose  to 
give  a  sketch  of  my  tripartite  experiences. 

The  one  character  which  I  must  decline 
to  assume  is  that  of  the  genuine  explorer. 
I  am  obliged  to  make  this  apparently  su- 
perfluous statement  in  consequence  of 
some  very  misleading  paragraphs  which 
appeared  last  summer  in  some  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  representing  that  I  and 
my  companion,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Sargent,  were 
engaged  in  an  official  exploration  of  a  por- 


tion of  Norway  which,  after  depopulatioo 
by  the  **  black  death  ^  or  plague,  bad  re- 
lapsed for  a  great  number  of  years  ioto 
an  wholly  uninhabited  and  forgotteQ  wit- 
derness,  tenanted  onlv  by  game  and  wild 
beasts,  and  had  been  bought  by  a  company 
that  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  its  in* 
terior  or  capabilities.  These  paragraphs 
found  their  way  into  the  Norwegian  press ; 
were  copied,  not  without  sarcastic  editorial 
comment,  into  the  minor  local  journals 
that  somehow  contrive  to  penetrate  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  most  secluded 
glens,  and  confronted  us  in  all  their  ab- 
surdity in  the  comfortable  dwellines  of  the 
extinct  population,  as  well  as  in  the  luza- 
rious  villa-hotels  of  the  company  whose 
foremost  pioneers  we  were  represented  to 
be! 

I  feel  sure  that  the  sympathetic  reader 
who  realizes  the  awkward  comicality  of 
this  position  will  pardon  at  the  outset  my 
digressive  repudiation  of  the  idea  that  we 
claimed  to  be  a  couple  of  Scandinavian 
Stanleys.  But  although  the  notion  of  se- 
rious exploration  and  discoverv  in  north- 
ern Europe  is  nowadays  absurd,  I  take  it 
that  some  interest  attaches  to  any  portico 
of  the  earth's  surface  where  it  is  possible 
to  meet  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  person 
who  has  never  seen  an  Englishman  be- 
fore; and  such  a  person,  a  respectable 
female  peasant,  whose  character  for  verac- 
ity has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  im- 
peached, did  I  meet,  as  shall  be  duly 
recorded  in  its  place,  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lake,  Rdsvand. 

1  must  forroallv  introduce  the  scene  of 
our  holiday  ramble.  The  soK:alled  Vefsen 
estate  of  the  North  of  Europe  Land  Com- 
pany is  a  tract  of  country  lying  between 
latitudes  65^  and  66^,  the  lines  of  which 
just  contain  it.  Its  lower  boundary  almost 
coincides  with  that  of  the  *'amt "  or  prov- 
ince of  Nordland  ;  its  northernmost  point 
is  about  thirty  English  miles  short  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  At  its  widest,  the  southern 
portion  stretches  from  the  mountain  fron- 
tier line  of  Sweden  to  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  extremity  of  the  narrow 
fjords  on  the  coast.  It  embraces  the  heart 
of  the  romantic  district  of  Helgeland«  the 
Halogaland  of  very  ancient  history,  home 
of  giants,  witches,  vikings,  and  heroes  of 
great  renown  in  their  day,  but  whose  do- 
ings, fabulous  and  otherwise,  do  not  for 
the  present  concern  us,  and  are  they  not 
written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  6L 
Norway  ?  For  obvious  reasons  these  good 
people  preferred  to  live  as  near  the  sea- 
board as  possible,  and  up-country  one 
meets  with  few  traces  of  their  remote  ex* 
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isteoce.  The  area  of  this  property  is, 
roughly  speaking,  some  two  thousand 
square  miles,  or  say,  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  acres.  It  lies  in  the  parishes  of 
Vefsen  and  Hatfjelddal,  and  the  bailiwicks 
of  northern  ana  southern  Helgeland.  I 
have  found  it  strangely  difficult  to  obtain 
information  about  its  early  modern  his- 
tory. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  having  been  inhabited  by  a  race  of  or- 
dinary mortals  before  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Sorteddd "  or  black  death  in  Nor- 
way, and  that  by  that  dreadful  pestilence 
it  was  quite  depopulated  —  all  the  inhabi- 
tants perished  or  fled.  But  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century 
settlers,  probably  the  descendants  of  the 
survivors,  began  to  return,  until  the'  land 
was  again  sparsely  inhabited.  How  or 
why  or  at  what  exact  date  this  enormous 
region  became  private  freehold  property, 
I  have,  despite  many  inquiries,  failed  as 
yet  to  ascertain,  but  still  hope  to  solve  the 
interesting  mystery  ;  it  was  probably,  like 
other  great  Nordland  estates,  a  grant  from 
the  crown,  under  the  Danish  rule.  I  have, 
however,  been  informed  that  in  1865  it 
was  purchased  by  a  syndicate  from  the 
representative  of  the  family  which  had 
then  obtained  possession  of  it.  With  its 
immense  forests,  it  must  have  been  origi- 
nally a  valuable  property,  and  for  many 
years  undoubtedly  yielded  an  enormous 
supply  of  timber,  floated  down  to  the  port 
of  Mosjoen  on  the  Vefsen  Fjord.  The 
decaying  lumber-dams  which  the  wan- 
derer finds  at  the  head  of  every  mountain 
stream  and  the  outlet  of  every  lake,  and 
the  moss-grown  stumps  of  the  great  pine- 
trees,  are  now  the  sole  remaining  evi- 
dences of  this  period,  for  the  kindly  birch 
has  sprung  up  luxuriantly  and  concealed 
the  ravages  of  the  axe,  and  but  for  these 
few  signs  the  existing  woodlands,  dense, 
silent,  and  universal,  might  well  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  primeval  growth.  So  rapid 
and  complete  has  been  the  repair  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

The  substitution  of  birchen  for  pine 
forest  must  have  radically  altered  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  ex- 
change has  probably  worked  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  scenery.  The  pine, 
of  course,  still  exists,  and  in  the  lapse  of 
years  may  in  some  measure  reassert  its 
sway,  but  for  the  present "  the  lady  of  the 
woods  "  is  dominant.  Now  there  is  a 
certain  majesty  about  an  unbroken  pine 
forest,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  monotonous 
and  gloomy ;  whereas  a  rolling  woodland 
of  birch,  with  pine  interspersed  here  and 
there,  imparts  to  scenery  like  that  of  Vef- 1 


sen  a  peculiar  tenderness,  which  the  noble 
backgrounds  of  crag  and  snow  and  stern 
moorland  prevent  from  degenerating  into 
tameness.  Moreover,  there  is  no  tree  of 
northern  climes  that  margins  water  so 
beautifully  as  the  birch,  with  its  delicate, 
pendant  verdure  and  pearly  stem;  and 
when  the  sere  foliage  burns  before  death 
into  all  the  hues  of  a  golden  sunset,  the 
beauty,  in  reality  and  reflection,  becomes 
a  double  splendor. 

When  there  was  no  longer  any  pine 
timber  to  cut,  and  mining  operations  had 
proved  a  failure,  the  property  was  again 
dealt  with  more  than  once,  and  passed 
eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
North  ot  Europe  Land  Company,  which 
has  built  in  admirably  chosen  positions 
two  villa-hotels,  those  of  Svenningdal  and 
Fjeldbaekmo,  and  made  nearly  up  to  the 
former  an  excellent  road,  a  branch  one  to 
the  single  government  highway  that  winds 
across  the  centre  of  the  estate,  and  con* 
nects  Mosjden  on  the  coast  with  the  inland 
village,  church,  and  post-office  of  Hat* 
fjelddal.  This  highway  was  not  completed, 
I  believe,  until  past  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Up  to  that  time  the  inhab- 
itants were,  or  had  to  be,  content  with 
bridle-paths  or  rough  cart-tracks  as  lines 
of  communication.  The  lateral  valleys 
still  possess  only  these  aboriginal  thor- 
oughfares, and  the  great  lake,  R6svand, 
the  glory  of  Helgeland,  is  approachable 
only  by  mere  trails  through  the  forest  or 
across  the  f  jeld. 

I  was  nearly  heading  this  article  R6s- 
vand.  That  magnificent  lake,  within  little 
more  than  a  week's  continuous  travel  from 
England,  in  the  heart  of  tourist-beridden 
Norway,  and  yet  fenced  off  to  this  day 
from  the  outer  world  by  its  belt  of  wilder- 
ness ;  sustaining  on  its  banks  a  scanty 
tribe  of  primitive  settlers,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  penny  or  twopenny-half- 
penny post;  with  its  waters  full  of  fish, 
with  its  birch-copses  and  hillsides  a£Eord- 
ing  just  the  sport  which  most  delights  me 
as  a  **  wild  shooter  "  —  that  lake,  I  say,  so 
fascinated  me  that  I  should  like  to  write 
of  nothing  else.  But  if  my  heart  be  really 
there,  justice  and  gratitude  demand  that 
I  should  not  altogether  pass  over  the  at- 
tractions, and  they  were  many,  of  the  more 
easily  accessible  and  more  civilized  local- 
ities which  we  visited.  Let  me,  by  the 
way,  first  explain  how  you  reach  the  Vef- 
sen estate.  Two  days  after  leaving  Trond* 
hjem  the  northward-bound  steamer  lands 
one  at  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  town- 
let  of  Mosjden,  on  the  Vefsen  Fjord,  where 
the  great  clear-green  salmon  river  of  that 
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name  comes  rolling  to  the  sea.  From 
Mosjden  it  is  a  very  long  day^s  carriole 
drive  through  fine  scenery  to  the  boat- 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  Svenning- 
dal  lake.  There  the  private  branch  road 
ends,  and  thence  by  boat  or  a  pathway 
along  the  banks  one  can  arrive  in  an  hour 
at  the  new  **  villa."  As  the  houses  have 
this  **  style  '*  in  the  company*s  map,  I  have 
retained  it  throughout  the  article,  despite 
its  cockney  and  suburban  sound. 

But  as  we  had  with  us  two  carts  full  of 
stores  and  baggage,  including  a  tent  and 
beds,  we  halted  for  the  night  at  the  station 
of  Felling  Fos,  and  the  next  morning  in- 
spected the  recently  constructed  salmon- 
ladder,  one  of  the  three  whereby  it  is  hoped 
that  the  fish  will  eventually  find  their  way 
to  the  upper  waters  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  constitute  a  real  fishery.  For  between 
this  point  and  the  sea  considerable  water- 
falls have  thrice  to  be  surmounted.  From 
Felling  Fos  to  the  boundary  of  the  estate 
is  a  short  mile,  including  the  passage  of 
the  broad,  deep  Susen  River  which  comes 
down  from  the  interior  to  join  the  Vefsen, 
by  a  ferry-boat  swinging  on  a  rope 
stretched  trom  bank  to  bank.  At  the 
pleasant  farm  of  Bogfjeldmo,  just  beyond 
the  ferry  and  above  all  the  ladders,  the 
company  is  constructing  an  artificial  breed- 
ing-place for  salmon.  Time  only  can  prove 
the  success  of  these  experiments.  Here 
comfortable  Quarters  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  capture  of  any  number  of  small  trout 
with  the  fiy,  and  the  chance  of  a  few  big- 
ger ones  with  spoon  or  minnow,  may  serve 
as  amusement  for  a  day  or  two. 

It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  find  in 
all  Scotland,  that  land  of  pleasant  sporting 
quarters,  a  box  or  lodge  more  beautifully 
situated  than  Svencingdal  Villa,  on  a  rise 
just  above  the  dam  which  divides  the 
upper  and  lower  lakes  of  that  name  ;  and 
certainly  nowhere  in  Scotland  could  be 
found  anything  to  equal  the  range  of  snow- 
dad  fjelds  which  face  it  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  From  the  summit  of  the 
neighboring  hills  it  is  the  only  human 
habitation  visible,  and  on  approaching  one 
is  truly  astonished  to  find  this  charming 
bouse,  contrary  to  all  one's  experience,  in 
the  midst  of  a  Norwegian  wilderness.  In 
my  r6le  as  a  lover  of  nature  I  could  be 
enthusiastic  over  the  grand  views  from 
the  broad  balcony,  or  rather  wooden  ter- 
race, which  runs  round  the  building,  and 
the  glorious  effects  of  changing  light 
among  the  mountains  and  on  the  lake, 
especially  during  the  bright  calm  of  a 
Norwegian  summer  night.  Under  these 
changes  and  by  reason  of  the  excessively 


pellucid  atmosphere,  distant  spots  wouUI 
suddenly  reveal  themselves  in  the  recesses 
of  the  hills  with  startling  clearness  and 
beauty,  and  make  one  long  for  wings  to  fly 
to  them.  I  remember  in  particular  one 
far-off  snow  field  traversed  by  a  thin,  ser- 
pentine ridge  of  dark  rock  showing  like  a 
black  pencil  mark  across  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  on  that  ridge  at  a  certain  witch- 
ing hour  every  evening  I  earnestly  desired 
to  be ;  and  yet,  as  my  friends  sagely  urged, 
could  my  desire  have  been  realized  on  the 
instant,  I  should  have  been  extremely  un- 
comfortable, and  wished  myself  back  again 
with  even  greater  fervor.  This  will,  how- 
ever, illustrate  the  insane  yearnings  which 
the  spirit  of  the  Northland  may  excite 
even  in  an  elderly  tourist,  ^ox  I  may  not 
forget  that  I  had  also  this  character  to 
sustain.  Perhaps  the  reader  in  his  inno- 
cence may  imagine  that  to  support  my 
self-imposed  triple  personification  was 
mere  child's  play.  I  can  assure  him  sol- 
emnly to  the  contrary.  The  throes  of  one 
poor  soul  under  the  influence  of  threefold 
antagonistic  promptings  are  no  trifle. 
**Take  thine  ease  on  this  mossy  bank,** 
would  whisper  the  Admirer  within  me; 
**  smoke  thy  pipe  in  the  sun,  and  worship 
the  beauty  of  nature.  Mark  the  dimple 
of  the  rising  fish  and  the  silver  wake  of 
the  wild  fowl  on  the  dark  reflections  of 
the  lake ;  rest  and  be  happy."  And  then 
would  come  the  stern  internal  retort  of 
the  Sportsman:  '* Admire  nothing!  Up, 
and  be  doing ;  trudge  with  rod  and  creel 
to  the  distant  mountain-tarn,  scale  yonder 
grey  crag  to  the  home  of  the  ptarmigan, 
track  the  elk  laboriously  through  yonder 
forest."  And  to  them  the  Tourist :  ••  Peace, 
both  of  ye ;  my  good  sir,  take  my  advice, 
let  Peter  row  you  up  the  lake  to  see  the 
waterfall,  forget  not  lunch  and  a  sketch- 
book, and  be  sure  to  return  in  good  time 
for  dinner."  And  it  fell  out  that  each  of 
the  trio  had  their  way  with  me  in  turn. 
The  Tourist  revelled  in  the  timber-halls  of 
Svenninf^dal.  The  establishment  was  in 
working  order;  it  was  beginning  to  feel 
its  way  as  a  holiday  resort.  There  had 
actually  been  visitors  before  us,  including 
ladies,  that  sunimer.  There  were  at  least 
a  couple  more  during  our  stay,  but  both 
in  a  somewhat  official  capacity  as  inspec- 
tors of  telegraphs.  Mr.  Dahl,  H.B.M.*8 
vice-consul,  the  courteous  and  hospitable 
agent  of  the  company,  came  up  from  Mos- 
joen  with  his  daughter.  A  resident  house- 
keeper and  cook  supplied  us  with  dainty 
meals  at  fixed  hours ;  we  filled  the  flowing 
bowl  as  often  as  we  pleased;  boats  and 
boatmen  were  at  our  beck  and  call.    Nor 
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were  there  lacking  other  luxuries  and  re- 
quirements of  civilized  life,  and  all  this  in 
the  heart  of  Helgeland  !  Shades  of  grim, 
old  heroes!  Of  Eyvind  Skaldespiller, 
Bjdrgulf,  and  Kveldulfson  !  what  thought 
ye  of  these  doings  in  your  ancient  realm  ? 
of  hip-baths,  a  billiard-table,  the  telephone, 
and  a  visitors*  book  ? 

But  it  is  high  time  that  the  Sportsman 
had  an  innings.  It  would  give  me  great 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  vast  extent 
of  attractive  water  above  the  ladders  had 
become  well  stocked  with  salmon,  but  as 
I  have  already  suggested,  time  alone  can 
prove  the  success  of  the  company's  experi- 
ments. Meanwhile  the  trout-fishing  in 
the  Svenningdal  lakes,  in  their  short,  con- 
necting streams,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  river  below  the  boat- 
house,  is  excellent,  above  the  standard  of 
most  waters  in  other  lands.  After  many 
years'  experience  of  Scandinavian  trout- 
fishing,  one  is  rather  apt  to  become  fastid- 
ious, to  form  exalted  notions  of  what  it 
ought  always  to  be,  and  to  underrate  that 
which  fills  novices  in  Norway  with  sur- 
prise and  delight.  But  I  think  that  any 
trout  fisher,  even  with  a  tendency  to  be 
blasiy  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
sport  to  be  obtained  amid  the  beautiful 
surroundings  of  Svenningdal. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  are  full  of  fish, 
which  vary  in  weight  —  I  am  here  speak- 
ing of  our  own  experience  with  the  fly  — 
from  half  a  pound  and  under  to  two  pounds 
and  over,  a  good  proportion  of  those  we 
took  inclining  to  the  larger  size.  The 
river,  especially  where  it  issues  from  the 
lowest  lake,  is  for  Some  distance  down  the 
pattern  of  a  trout  stream.  I  find,  from  my 
diary,  that  on  July  12th  we  fished  by  boat 
down  the  two  lower  lakes,  and  waded  half 
a  mile  of  the  final  river  with  the  result  of 
sixty-nine  trout  weighing  forty  pounds. 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  sport,  but 
owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  1889  season 
in  Norway,  we  were  too  late  for  the  cream 
of  the  fishing.  The  boatman  told  me  that 
a  previous  visitor  in  June,  a  fortnight 
before  our  arrival,  had  taken  one  morning 
twenty-three  trout  with  the  fly  at  the  ex- 
treme upper  end  of  the  lake,  where  the 
stream  from  Kjaerringvand  enters  it,  all  as 
big  as  or  bigger  than  our  largest.  This 
would  represent  an  average  of  not  less 
than  two  pounds.  The  Svenningdal  trout 
are  as  brilliant,  as  game,  as  pink  in  flesh, 
and  as  delicious  to  eat  as  those  of  my 
Swedish  fishery,  and  I  cannot  say  more. 
One  is  apt  to  lower  the  average  by  keep- 
ing too  many  plump  half-pounders.  There 
are  certainly  much  heavier  fish    in  the 


lakes  than  any  I  have  mentioned,  which 
might  be  taken  by  spinning ;  but  as  long 
as  decent  sport  can  be  obtained  with  the 
fly,  neither  I  nor  my  friend  much  care  to 
use  any  other  lure. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  in  a 
region  such  as  I  am  describing,  there  are 
to  be  found  in  every  direction  mountain 
lakelets  and  streams,  and  that  an  expe- 
dition to  these  lonely  waters  is  always 
productive  of  great  enjoyment,  if  some- 
times of  little  sport.  I  believe  that  by 
permission  of  and  arrangement  with  the 
company,  anyone  with  a  taste  for  this  kind 
of  healthy  recreation,  might  pass  several 
summer  weeks  very  pleasantly  at  Sven- 
ningdal, which  is,  talcing  it  altogether,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  spots  I  have  seen.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  violating  any  confi- 
dence in  stating  that  it  is  the  present  de- 
sign of  the  proprietors  to  mark  out,  and,  if 
possible,  obtain  tenants  for  sporting  tracts, 
which  shall  include  both  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, and  that  meanwhile  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  receive  a  limited  number  of 
visitors  on  application,  at  a  fixed  charge 
per  day. 

I  have  space  for  a  sketch  of  one  only  of 
our  various  expeditions  from  Svenningdal, 
,that  to  the  source  of  the  Holmvas  River, 
which  comes  in  a  broad  stream  of  greenish 
water  down  a  narrow  dale  parallel  to  the 
lakes,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  single 
ridge.  It  issues  from  a  tarn  which  lies 
far  away  under  the  snow-capped  f  jelds  of 
the  southern  horizon.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  four,  Mr.  Dahl,  mv  friencfs  Sar- 
gent and  Wingfield,  both  ot  whom  I  have 
introduced  to  the  reader  in  previous  arti- 
cles, and  myself,  besides  the  driver  of  a 
hay-sleigh,  on  which  were  packed  our  rods 
and  tackle  and  some  provisions,  both  solid 
and  liquid.  The  runners  of  such  a  vehicle 
will  pass  over  ground  of  almost  any  kind, 
however  rough.  A  light  boat  haci  been 
sent  up  by  the  same  means  some  days 
before.  The  distance  proved  to  be  really 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  trout-fishing; 
nearly  eight  hours,  incluciing  the  row  from 
the  house  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  were 
consumed  in  going  and  returning.  We 
started  before  7  A.M.,  and  did  not  get  home 
again  until  the  small  hours  of  the  next 
morning.  Directly  after  leaving  the  boat 
we  struck  up  the  hillside  to  gain  the  level 
of  the  river  above  its  waterfall.  In  turn- 
ing aside  to  see  the  latter,  I  became  sepa- 
rated from  my  companions  until  we  were 
close  upon  Holmvand,  the  tarn  to  which 
we  were  bound.  With  the  thunder  of  the 
fall  in  my  ears,  I  had  nevertheless  consid- 
erable aifficulty  in  finding  the    terrible 
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black  chasm,  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  into  which  the  river  plunges,  so 
narrow  was  the  abyss,  so  encompassed  by 
overhanging  rocks,  so  shrouded  in  thick- 
ets of  birch.  To  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  the  fall  seemed  impossible.  The  body 
of  water  was  large,  and  in  any  country 
except  Norway  it  would  be  considered  a 
**  lion ; "  it  mav,  indeed,  yet  do  duty  as 
one.  I  then  followed  for  about  four  miles 
the  glen  through  which  the  now  placid 
river  ran  over  a  stretch  of  nearly  flat  nat- 
ural mountain  meadow,  flanked  on  either 
hand  by  steep  hillsides,  the  one  wooded, 
the  other  barren  and  running  up  to  splin- 
tered crags.  More  delightful  walking, 
more  fascinating  scenery  of  its  kind  can- 
not be  imagined.  The  sky  was  blue,  the 
sun  shone  warmly,  the  river,  broken  now 
and  then  by  a  gentle  cascade,  glanced 
and  gurgled  between  its  fringes  of  willow 
and  alder,  and  I  had  the  whole  place  to 
myself.  The  Admirer  was  for  awhile  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  But  a  covey  of  well- 
grown  willow-grouse,  springing  from  a 
patch  of  brushwood,  brought  the  Sports- 
man up  like  a  Jackin-the-box,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  second  covey  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  track  of  a  big  bull  elk 
which  had  crossed  the  valley,  he  got  the 
better  of  his  rival.  His  victory  was  com- 
plete when,  in  climbing  the  hillside  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  tarn,  I 
came  upon  a  young  elk,  a  three-year-old 
bull,  feeding  away  from  me  in  a  grove  of 
birch,  and  got  within  forty  yards  before 
he  heard  me  and  made  off.  And  now 
from  the  quantity  of  spoor,  which  included 
that  of  cows  and  calves,  I  became  aware 
that  this  secluded  glen  was  the  constant 
resort  of  several  elk.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards I  again  saw  a  young  bull  staring  at 
me  from  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine.  In 
the  ravine  itself  I  found  the  fresh  signs  of 
a  bear.  At  this  point  the  Admirer  col- 
lapsed altogether,  and  did  not  revive  for 
some  hours.  I  may  observe  that  the 
Tourist  was  nowhere  during  the  whole 
day. 

Arrived  at  the  open  fjeld  and  within 
sight  of  the  tarn,  I  sat  down  by  a  tempt- 
ing spring  to  refresh  myself  with  whiskey 
and  water,  and  to  watch  with  the  glass  the 
gyrations  of  a  pair  of  eagles  round  a  lofty 
crag,  where  they  probably  had  their  nest 
and  young.  Here  1  was  hailed  by  Wing- 
fleld,  who  appeared  on  the  sky-line  behind 
me,  and  together  we  descended  the  last 
slope  and  arrived  at  the  tarn,  where  we 
were  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 
The  lie  of  Holmvand,  in  a  hollow  beneath 
wild,  snow-patched  fjelds,  and  bordered  i 


by  pleasant  ^reen  knolls  and  birch  copses* 
is  very  striking.  I  did  not  see  any  place 
where  I  would  sooner  camp  for  a  week,  to 
give  the  lake  and  the  river  which  issues 
from  it  a  fair  trial,  or  to  explore  the  neigh- 
borhood for  game.  Having  made  bola  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Dahl  that,  considering  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  the  distance  from 
Svenningdal,  some  kind  of  refuge  for  the 
sportsman  was  a  desideratum,  I  have  since 
been  glad  to  learn  that  he  contemplated 
erecting  a  wooden  hut  on  its  banks.  The 
mosquitoes  in  the  evening  were  very  trou- 
blesome. Near  snow  they  always  are; 
and  although  after  some  years*  experience 
one  becomes  inoculated  by  their  venom 
and  almost  callous  to  their  attacks,  still,  I 
think  that  to  sleep  out  at  Holmvand  with- 
out shelter  of  any  kind  would  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  trial. 

The  lake  is  said  to  contain  very  large 
trout,  an  inspector  of  telegraphs  having 
reported  his  capture,  whilst  there  en- 
camped, of  a  thirteen-pounds  fish,  and  of 
others  of  unusual  size  taken  with  the 
worm.  We  were  not  so  fortunate.  Dur- 
ing a  lon^  and  patient  trial  in  the  lake  with 
spinning-bait  and  fly,  we  had  not  a  single 
run  or  rise.  The  day  was  bright  and 
hot,  and  owing  to  the  long  distance  from 
Svenningdal  we  were  not  able  to  try  either 
the  morning  or  evening  fishing,  or  we 
might  have  done  better.  We  then  fished 
very  carefully  some  likely  water  in  the 
river,  a  beautiful  stream,  where,  had  there 
been  any  ordinary  brown  trout,  1  think 
they  must  have  risen,  but  still  without 
success.  In  the  end  wc  were  on  the  point 
of  giving  it  up,  when  I  detected  an  almost 
invisible  rise  just  where  the  current  leaves 
the  lake,  and  casting  over  it  caught  a  tront 
of  a  pound,  and  shortly  after  another  half 
a  pound  heavier.  The  brace,  which  repre- 
sented all  our  sport,  proved  at  least  the 
existence  of  fish,  and  moreover  of  fish  of 
a  very  remarkable  character.  They  were 
perfectly  silvery,  without  any  spots ;  had 
I  not  known  it  to  be  impossible,  I  should 
have  pronounced  them  at  the  first  sight  to 
be  sea-trout.  I  regret  extremely  that  we 
were  not  able  to  pay  another  visit  to  Holm- 
vand. With  favorable  weather  it  is  likely 
that  good  sport  might  be  obtained  amongst 
a  certainly  uncommon  class  of  trout,  and 
a  few  days  spent  there  would  be  in  many 
ways  enjoyable.  As  it  was,  we  lighted  a 
fire  and  cooked  our  dinner;  and  the  Ad- 
mirer finding  the  Sportsman  more  or  less 
of  a  failure,  began  to  pluck  up  spirit  again. 
During  the  meal,  a  second  slice  of  ava- 
lanche fell  from  a  huge  mass  of  snow  that 
had  collected  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  the 
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sarrouDding  crags.  The  first  iostalment, 
of  much  greater  size,  had  startled  me  with 
its  sudden  roar,  like  that  of  thunder,  dur- 
ing my  walk  up  the  glen.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  the  white,  soft-looking  masses 
could  produce  such  portentous  sound  by 
merely  slipping  and  rolling  over  each 
other ;  but  they  probably  represented  a 
weight  of  some  thousands  of  tons. 

"  Only  two  small  trout ! "  exclaims  the 
reader.  Well,  I  confess  that  it  seems  a 
poor  result  after  so  long  a  story  ;  but  then 
that  is  not  the  way  in  which  I  myself 
reckon  the  total  of  tne  day.  I  do  it  in  this 
fashion :  grand  scenery,  glorious  weather, 
delightful  walk;  one  waterfall,  one  ava- 
lanche, two  elk,  a  brace  of  eagles,  a  score 
of  ryper,  and  two  small  trout  (I  omit  the 
innumerable  sundries).  The  last  item 
forms  the  positive  or  material,  the  re- 
mainder the  ideal  or  spiritual  bag;  and 
believe  me,  had  the  one  been  twentyfold 
bigger,  in  memory  and  interest  it  would 
scarcely  endure  as  long  as  the  other.  And 
if,  as  may  well  be,  there  are  some  who  do 
not  incline  to  this  way  of  thinking,  I  would 
respectfully  counsel  them  to  avoid  for- 
ever all  wild,  out-of-the-way,  and  unprofit- 
able regions,  and  stick  to  the  cutand- 
dried  sport  and  guaranteed  totals  of  their 
native  land. 

Satiated  with  the  luxurious  ease  of 
Svenningdal,  broken  only  by  such  outings 
as  that  just  described,  we  engaged  for  our 
complex  baggage  two  carts  and  horses  by 
the  day  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  started 
for  Rosvand.  Our  first  stage,  however, 
was  not  a  long  one.  We  drove  to  the 
other  villa,  Fjeldbxkmo,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated by  the  side  of  the  government  road 
and  on  the  bank  of  the  Susen  River,  which 
flows  below  it  through  a  deep,  rocky,  and 
somewhat  gloomy  gorge.  There  was  no 
one  resident  in  the  house,  but  Mr.  Dahl 
entrusted  us  with  the  keys,  including 
those  of  the  store-room  and  cellar,  and  we 
helped  ourselves.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion of  Fjeldbxkmo  itself  we  found  to  be 
the  chase  of  the  wild  strawberry ;  the 
river,  in  default  of  a  boat,  being  impossi- 
ble to  the  angler,  who  cannot  make  his 
way  at  any  point  for  twenty  yards  along 
the  bank  or  reach  the  water.  It  contains 
a  certain  number  of  good-sized  trout. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  an  in- 
credible profusion  of  delicious  little  fruit 
as  on  the  warm,  rocky  banks  behind 
Fjeldbxkmo.  The  ground,  in  places,  was 
red  with  them ;  one  had  to  eat  away  a 
clear  space  before  settling  down  to  gorge 
at  ease,  and  for  miles  even  along  the  road- 
side, up  to  a  certain  level,  the  ruddy  line 


of  berries  was  conspicuous,  as  also  was 
the  greediness  of  the  Tourist,  who  came 
to  the  front  for  the  last  time  during  our 
stay  in  Vefsen.    Here,  to  our  regret,  we 
parted  with  Colonel  Wingfield,  who  re- 
turned to  Mosjoen  to  catch  the  steamer. 
The  same  evening  I  was  surprised  in  the 
kitchen  over  my  cooking  by  Mr.  Dahl  at 
the  head  of  a  merry  party,  which  accom- 
panied us  next  day  for  some  distance  on 
our  renewed  journey  towards  R5svand. 
From  Fjeldbsekmo  the  main  road  is  one 
long  ascent  to  the  farm  of  Gryteselv,  lying 
in  a  cheerful,  sunny  clearing  of  consider- 
able extent,  surrounded  by  a  wild  and 
beautiful  country.    I  regret  that  we  had 
not  time  to  halt  here  and  wander  about 
the  neighborhood.    The  farm,  in  which  a 
single  room  is  available,  lies  at  a  high  ele- 
vation, and  the  air  is  magnificent.    The 
woods  are  fairly  open,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  were  ablaze  with  fiowers.    It  was 
a  treat  to  emerge  from  the  rather  gloomy 
lower  gorges  into  this  region  of  pleasant 
upland  meadows  '*  zoned  with  airy  morn." 
At  this    point   the  driving  road    trends 
away  to  Hatfjelddal,  and  we  had  to  trust 
to  our  legs  and  the  fjeld  trail  to  reach 
Rdsvand,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  our 
carts.    On  the  crest  of  the  fjeld  plateau, 
about  a  couple  of  uphill  miles  beyond 
Gryteselv,  there  is  a  low,  isolated,  conical 
hill  known  as  Nabben,  which,  from  its 
peculiar  position,  commands  a  most  glori- 
ous and  extensive  view,  one  of  the  finest 
I  ever  beheld.    No  writing  can  do  justice 
to  it ;  a  panorama  so  vast  and  so  varied 
cannot  be  described.    North,  south,  east, 
and  west,  all  the  salient  features  of  this 
magnificent  region  are  visible  at  once  ;  the 
mighty  bulk  of  the  highest  fjeld,  crowned 
with  snow  and  wildernesses  of  shattered 
crag,  the  prominent  mountain  peaks;  the 
lower  zone  of  rolling,  park-like  plateau,  the 
long,  silent   glens  with    their  gleaming 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  green  swells  of  the 
birch  forest.    And   yet  even   from   this 
commanding  point  the  eye,  travelling  to 
the  phantom  outlines  of  the  horizon,  could 
not  pass  the  boundaries  of  this  great  es- 
tate.   But  we,  like  the   dictator  at  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  "  North  looked 
we  long  and  hard,"  for  there,  spread  out 
in  a  solemn  sheet  of  mysterious  grey,  lay 
the  inland  sea  of  Rdsvand,  the  goal  of 
our  summer  wanderings,  backed   oy  the 
shadow^y  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  Oxtin- 
der.     When  our  carts  appeared,  crawling 
round  the  base  of  the  hill,  we  said  good- 
bye to  the  kind  friends  who  had  come  with 
us  thus  far,  set  our  faces  towards  the 
north,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
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EnglaDd  felt  that  pleasant  sense  of  bein^ 
"really  off  at  last  "  which  is  experienced, 
as  a  rule,  only  where  thoroughfares  end. 
Mr.  Dahi  would,  I  think,  had  his  engage- 
ments permitted,  have  gladly  gone  vvith 
us,  for,  despite  his  many  years*  acquaint- 
ance with  the  estate,  he  had  never  yet  set 
foot  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lake. 

After  about  four  hours'  march,  through 
a  continuous  natural  park,  sprinkled  with 
clumps  and  copses  of  birch  and  willow,  and 
well  watered  by  tarn  and  brook,  we  reached 
Sjaavik,  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  Rdsvand, 
without  adventure  or  mishap  beyond  the 
temporary  engulfment  of  one  of  the  horses 
in  a  treacherous  black  bog,  and  the  har- 
rowing apparition  of  a  thin  amber  stream 
trickling  from  the  rear  of  the  cart  which 
was  crashing  with  our  case  of  bottled  beer 
among  the  boulders  of  a  mountain  brook. 
We  were  immediately  put  in  sole  posses- 
sion of  a  small  house,  containing  two 
rooms  and  a  kitchen,  which  the  farmer, 
forewarned  by  messenger  of  our  descent 
upon  his  peaceful  home,  had  caused  to  be 
vacated  in  our  favor.  As  I  shall  not  have 
space  for  more  than  a  sketch  of  R5svand, 
1  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  in  this 
house,  with  plenty  of  stores  and  our  own 
camp  beds,  we  managed  to  make  ourselves 
very  comfortable  for  ten  days,  during 
which  we  explored  the  neighborhood. and 
—  having  secured  a  boat  just  of  the  right 
size  and  positively  watertight,  rarely  the 
case  in  Norway  —  the  division  of  the  lake 
that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  large  island 
of  Holmen  ;  this  division  is  in  itself  a  fine 
sheet  of  water. 

I  have  never  seen  a  lake  with  more 
engaging  shores.  They  are  everywhere 
indented  by  innumerable  small  bays  and 
inlets,  the  original  haunts,  I  believe,  of 
the  genius  of  picnic;  whichever  of  these 
you  enter,  it  seems  to  be  the  best  place  in 
the  world  for  his  votaries,  whichever  way 
the  wind  may  blow,  shelter  is  always  pro- 
curable owing  to  the  remarkable  formation 
of  the  low  promontories  and  headlands, 
faced  with  narrow,  many-colored  bands  of 
stratification  and  capped  with  verdure. 
The  miniature  beaches  are  composed  of 
water-rolled  blocks  and  pebbles  of  every 
species  of  rock,  in  infinite  variety  of  hue 
and  texture,  probably  the  result  of  glacial 
drift.  The  brilliantly  toned  granites  and 
tinted  quartzes  arc  especially  remarkable. 
Asa  background  to  this  delicate  detail  one 
has  first  the  strip  of  green  birchen  wood- 
land, then  the  broken  color  of  the  bare, 
sloping  field,  and  above  all  the  detached 
groups  of  grey,  rocky  mountains,  seamed 
and  crested  with   snow.     Rdsvand  is  es- 


sentially a  char  lake.  We  did  not  oa^ 
selves  see  a  single  trout  in  it,  and  the 
farmers  deposed  to  their  taking  but  few  ia 
thair  nets,  but  those  of  good  size,  ranaiag 
to  SIX  or  eight  pounds.  It  has  always 
been  my  experienc«  that  in  the  high-level 
lakes  01  Swedish  J«mtland  the  char  cease 
to  bite  freely  after  the  first  fortnight  in 
July,  and  this  appears  to  be  also  the  case 
in  Rdsvand.  Our  sport  was  consequently 
indifferent;  only  by  trailing  with  the  fiy 
could  we  take  a  few  and  lose  three  times 
the  number  when  hooked  from  their  biting 
short.  But  this  does  not  militate  against 
the  fact  that  the  lake  swarms  with  char; 
they  are  taken  plentifully  in  the  nets  of 
each  farm  on  its  banks;  true,  these  farms 
are  but  few  and  far  between,  but  the  ubiqui- 
tous captures  prove  how  thoroughly  the 
waters  are  stocked.  So  large  a  fishery  can- 
not in  any  case  be  fairly  explored  or  tested 
in  a  single  visit.  Our  object  was  to  gain  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  sport 
generally,  and  with  this  view  we  always 
took  my  old  setter.  Belle,  with  us  in  tne 
boat,  and  gave  her  a  run  whenever  we  pot 
to  land.  She  seldom  failed  to  find  a  covey 
of  skov-ryper  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  lake,  generally  on  the  skirts  of  the 
natural,  willow-fringed  meadows  charac- 
teristic of  Scandinavian  woodlands.  Owing 
to  the  early  season  the  young  birds  were 
already  fuil<grown  and  flew  like  old  ones, 
but  extra  conscientiousness  induced  us  to 
spare  them  even  in  this  out-of-the-way 
region  because  the  season  had  not  legallv 
commenced ;  had  we  broken  the  law  I 
think  the  farmers  would  have  condoned 
the  offence.  On  our  return  from  making 
the  circuit  of  the  lake  there  was  no  time 
to  hunt  up  these  coveys,  which  conse* 
quently  evaded  the  Sportsman  altogether. 
There  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  game  to 
be  found  round  Rdsvand,  but  it  is  spread 
over  a  good  deal  of  ground ;  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  the  existing  sport  would 
amount  to  pleasant,  very  pleasant,  wild 
shooting.  By  arrangement  with  the  farm- 
ers, who  probably  snare  the  birds  in  win- 
ter, the  stock  of  game  might,  I  think,  be 
largely  increased.  The  elk,  of  which  I 
found  a  great  number  of  sig^s  round 
Svenningdal,  does  not  appear  to  exist  at 
present  nearer  to  Rdsvand  than  the  forests 
of  Hatfjeld,  after  all  but  a  short  distance. 
With  some  preservation  they  will  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  estate. 

While  exploring  the  lake  south  of  Hol- 
men we  preferred  to  row  ourselves ;  but 
on  Friday,  August  9th,  we  started  in  a 
really  splendid  new  sailing-boat  with  a 
crew  of  three  men,  for  Tustervand,  a  small 
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lake  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Rdsvand, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  broad,  deep  rapids.  Before  reach- 
ing the  latter,  down  which  we  ran  swiftly, 
our  men  had  a  desperately  hard  row,  for 
after  clearing  Holmen,  the  wind  blew 
strongly  dead  ahead  until  the  evening,  and 
we  could  not  once  use  the  sail.  As  may 
be  imagined,  Rdsvand,  under  a  real  gale, 
can  show  a  heavy  sea.  At  the  farm  of 
Tustervand  we  obtained  one  large  room 
which,  when  thoroughly  washed,  made 
capital  quarters.  The  people  —  after  the 
first  impulse  of  hesitation  and  unwilling- 
ness, which  the  traveller  must  often  expect 
and  patiently  endure  in  the  remote  parts 
of  Norway,  and  which  in  our  case  was 
probably  intensified  by  a  suspicion  that 
we  had  come  officially  to  spy  the  fatness 
of  the  land  and  demand  the  rent —  I  fear 
these  good  people  are  very  Irish  in  some 
respects  —  expressed  themselves  glad  to 
see  us,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
us  comfortable.  The  farm  is  flourishing 
and  pleasantly  situated,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  there  towers  a  grand,  massive 
mountain,  known  as  Kjaerringtind,  with 
fearful  precipices  and  snow-slopes,  which 
appear  to  attract  all  the  bad  weather  out 
of  the  desolate  Alpine  region  lying  be- 
tween Tustervand  and  the  Ranen  fjord. 
The  mountain  itself  was  never  free  from 
driving  storm  during  our  short  stay,  and 
whilst  we  could  see  the  far  eastern  shores 
of  R6svand  basking  in  sunlight,  our 
weather  was  constantly  being  ruined  by 
the  influence  of  the  ferocious  giant  over 
the  way.  No  doubt  in  settled  weather  he 
must  be  a  magnificent  object.  We  stopped 
here  for  two  clear  days,  one  of  which  was 
devoted  to  rowing  ourselves  in  wind  and 
wet  to  the  head  of  Tustervand,  and  thence, 
amidst  Killarney-Iike  scenery  that  even 
the  bad  weather  could  not  spoil,  through 
a  succession  of  small  lakes  connected  by 
narrow  channels,  until  the  strong  draw  of 
the  current  where  the  Rosaa  River  plunges 
down  its  first  incline  on  the  way  to  Ranen, 
warned  us  to  stop.  The  wretched  weather 
was  depressing,  and  the  sight  of  that  in- 
cipient river  saddened  me.  Over  thirty 
years  had  passed  since  four  young  men 
were  encamped  by  its  final  rapids,  and 
now  we,  the  survivors,  elderly  and  grey, 
stood  and  watched  its  infant  waters  hurry- 
ing to  their  earliest  leap  out  of  the  parent 
lake.  Truly  it  made  one  realize  the  force 
of  Tennyson's  lines:  — 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

Forever  !  and  without  greater  change  than 


that  wrought  by  the  transient  influence  of 
the  seasons.  For  a  thousand  summers, 
for  all  who  had  and  might  come  to  gaze 
upon  it,  for  the  dead,  the  living,  and  the 
unborn,  always  without  change.  Forever 
and  incessantly  the  same  eager  start,  the 
same  impetuous  course,  the  same  mad 
plunge  over  the  final  precipice,  the  same 
tranquil  flow  into  the  sea.  Youth,  prime, 
age,  and  extinction,  all  eternal ;  a  perpetu- 
ity of  daily  birth  and  daily  death  ;  ephem- 
eral existence  to  the  end  of  time.  My 
thoughts  outstripped  its  course,  and  broke 
into  a  phantom  world  beyond  the  hills.  I 
seemed  for  a  while  to  see  again  the  camp 
by  the  Ranen,  to  hear  the  cheery  voices 
and  feel  the  warm  sunshine  of  bygone 
days;  but  meanwhile  the  dark,  change- 
less river  at  my  feet,  mocking  the  vision, 
swept  on  to  glide  in  a  few  hours,  as  it 
glided  then,  as  it  will  glide  forevermore, 
past  the  deserted  meadow  where  the  tent 
once  stood,  past  the  sombre  pine  woods, 
down  to  the  black  skerries  and  the  deso- 
late fjord. 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough  of 
these  gloomy  thoughts ;  come  what  may, 
let  me  at  least  be  thankful  that  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  I  can  still  enjoy  a 
summer  in  the  dear  old  Northland,  that, 
still  young  in  heart  and  strong  in  bodv 
and  mind,  I  could  regard  that  river,  al- 
though not  without  some  natural  melan- 
choly, as  a  link  between  a  not  unhappy 
present  and  a  happy  past. 

In  my  diary  I  find  under  this  date  the 
following  expressive  entry,  **  A  blank  day 
of  bad  weather,"  therefore,  the  less  I  say 
about  our  own  sport  the  better,  but  it  is 
also  recorded  that  in  the  evening  our  host 
at  the  farm  produced  a  dozen  fine  char, 
scarcely  under  two  pounds  apiece,  taken 
from  a  net  fixed  just  opposite  the  house. 
The  fishery  here  is  even  better  than  in 
Rdsvand,  and  an  early  visit  would  proba- 
bly insure  sport.  There  is,  moreover,  fair 
work  for  the  gun.  During  a  long  ramble, 
partly  on  the  open  f  jeld  and  partly  through 
the  upper  brushwood.  Belle  and  I  found 
half-a-dozen  large  coveys  of  well-grown 
ryper,  and  both  regretted  much  that  it  still 
wanted  four  days  to  the  fifteenth.  On  the 
twelfth  we  had  beautiful  weather  whilst 
our  boat  was  being  towed  up  the  rapids 
into  Rosvand,  but  soon  after  embarking 
Kjaerringtind  hurled  at  us  a  parting  storm, 
and  the  grand  scenery  we  were  approach- 
ing was  obscured  by  mist.  Crossing  the 
width  of  the  lake  from  west  to  east,  close 
under  its  northern  shore,  we  passed  the 
night  at  an  unattractive  farm  called  Sund- 
saas,  and  the  next  day  reached  Bessidoren, 
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scarcely  better  quarters,  but  one  of  the 
quietest  spots  in  the  universe.  At  these 
places  the  people  —  who  were  very  poor, 
and  suffering,  I  think,  from  chronic  de- 
pression owing  to  their  isolated  position 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  hills,  and 
their  winter  struggle  for  existence,  of 
which  they  spoke  feelingly  —  seemed 
sorry  to  see  us  and  glad  to  eet  rid  of  us. 
Perhaps  we  still  labored  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  hostile  spies.  Our  principal 
object  in  stopping  at  Bessidoren  was  to 
try  to  get  a  view  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Oxtinder  and  their  glaciers,  which  we  had 
often  admired  from  a  distance.  Unfor- 
tunately the  weather  still  continued  gloomy 
with  clouds  hanging  low  on  the  mountains, 
spoiling  the  really  magnificent  scenery. 
This  north-eastern  bight  of  Rosvand, 
known  as  Nordbuc^ten,  is  as  fine  as  some 
of  the  celebrated  fjords  in  the  Bergen  dis- 
trict. Directly  we  had  housed  our  goods 
we  started  off  up  the  valley,  and  after  a 
longish  walk  guided  bv  a  cattle-track, 
scrambled,  a  good  deal  on  hands  and 
knees,  up  a  side  ravine  to  a  ridge,  where 
we  at  last  got  a  partially  clear  view  of  the 
glaciers  and  the  group  of  aiguilles  which 
shoot  up  round  them  to  the  height  of  six 
thousand  feet  These  glaciers  were  un- 
known to  Von  Buch,  Forbes,  and  all  the 
scientific  travellers  in  Norway.  Out  of 
two  hundred  volumes  which  I  possess,  all 
dealing  with  Scandinavia,  I  cannot  find 
one  which  mentions  them,  except  Yngar 
Nielsen's  recent  *'  Handbook,*'  which  just 
alludes  to  them  as  visible  from  Nabben. 
Baedeker  devotes  two  lines  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Oxtinder,  as  also  does  Tons- 
berg's  "  Norway  Illustrated,"  but  both 
ignore  the  glaciers. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  looked  upon 
more  terriblv  beautiful  ice  scenery  than 
we  now  beheld.  Possibly  the  rolling 
vapor  which  obscured  the  peaks  and  the 
sky-line  exaggerated  its  mysterious  gran- 
deur whilst  rendering  the  extent  indefi- 
nite. The  main  body  of  the  glacier  was 
concealed,  at  a  considerably  higher  level 
than  we  had  reached,  by  the  enormous 
rocky  base  of  an  aiguille  which  towered 
immediately  in  front  of  us,  but  right  and 
left  it  descended  from  the  clouds  in  two 
branches,  with  walls,  battlements,  and  ter- 
races of  ice  rising  tier  over  tier,  until  lost 
in  the  mist,  with  huge,  sloping  surfaces 
scored  into  a  thousand  monstrous  furrows, 
showing  awful  gleams  of  blue  depths  here 
and  there,  and  tossed  into  all  shapes  of 
fantastic  horror  where  the  pressure  from 
above  forced  the  writhing  glacier  round 
the  buttresses  of  the  mountain.    Despite 


the  cold,  we  sat  there  a  long  time,  with 
the  faint  hope  that  the  clouds  might  rise, 
but  beyond  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  white 
dome  of  far-off  upper  snow,  and  of  nearer 
black  cliffs  with  dreadful  masses  of  pen* 
dant  ice,  we  saw  no  more*  As  we  sat,  a 
herd  of  many  reindeer  made  their  appear- 
ance out  of  the  depths  below,  and  p«»sed 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain  dowo  into 
the  valley,  where  tbev  congregated  to 
feed  on  a  green  fiat  broken  ap  into  islands 
by  a  dozen  milky  streams  which  issued 
from  the  farther  branch  of  the  glacier. 

From  Bessidoren,  by  a  long  row  due 
south,  the  wind  continuing  adverse,  we 
reached  the  farm  of  Krudtaa.  Here  oar 
welcome  was  hearty;  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  two  sensible  girls,  who  at 
once  thoroughly  washed  and  pat  in  order. 
the  best  room,  and  exhibited  much  nato- 
ral  intelligence  in  looking  after  us  daring 
our  stay.  Our  comfort  was  perhaps  some- 
what marred  by  the  adorrag  contemplation 
of  the  natives,  who  were  inclined  to  watch 
us  silently,  even  at  our  toilet  and  meals. 
But  then  as  rare  birds  of  passage  we  sur- 
passed even  the  proverbial  black  swan*  It 
was  here  that  we  met  that  blessed  woman 
who  uttered  these  memorable  words: 
**  Forty-five  years  have  I  lived  here,**  sadd 
she,  "  and  never  have  I  set  eyes  on  an  En- 
glishman until  now."  That  brief  speech 
gave  a  distinct  flavor  to  our  whole  expedi- 
tion. She  was  not  young,  she  was  the  re- 
verse of  comely,  she  was  far  from  clean, 
but  I  could  have  embraced  her  on  the 
spot  For  ourselves,  we  had  simply  to 
regret  that  we  were  not  fresher  and  better- 
preserved  specimens. 

The  next  day  being  August  15th,  and 
very  fine,  1  left  John  to  prove  the  fishini; 
of  a  lovely  stream  flowing  through  a  glen 
more  like  Dovedale  than  Norway,  and,  to 
Belle's  intense  joy,  shouldered  a  gun  and 
gamebag.  The  country  was  so  charming, 
and  the  weather  so  delicious,  that  I  did 
not  feel  in  the  least  bloodthirsty.  The 
Sportsman  and  the  Admirer  were  on  the 
best  of  terms  all  day.  1  had  a  delightful 
ramble,  but  some  little  trouble  with  my 
old  dog,  who  cannot  for  the  life  of  her  re- 
sist fur,  and  there  were  for  Norway  an 
unusual  number  of  blue  hares  about.  But 
these  I  never  shoot  when  alone,  unless 
close  to  home.  Being  in  an  amiable 
humor,  1  forgave  Belle  her  sins,  and  waited 
patiently  in  the  sunny  glades  for  her  re- 
turn. She  can  simulate  repentance  in  a 
very  winning  way.  I  killed  as  much  as  I 
cared  to  carry  home,  and,  in  consequence, 
declined  other  chances.  My  bag  held  five 
brace  of  willow-grouse,  three  well-grown 
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capercaillie,  and  as  manv  double  snipe. 
'Two  birds  I  lost,  the  birch  covert  and 
andei]|rn>wth  bein^  rather  over  thick  for 
shooting  or  gathering.  John  brought  home 
a  dozen  nice  trout,  the  heaviest  not  much 
under  two  pounds  ;  he  had  found  but  little 
rise  on,  and  that  only  in  the  dead  water. 
We  stayed  another  day  at  this  very  pleas- 
ant spot,  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
nicest  halting-places  on  Rdsvand,  and  then 
took  ship  for  our  old  quarters  at  Sjaavik. 
As  usual,  the  wind  was  ahead,  and  by 
landing  I  exchanged  the  latter  half  of  a 
tedious  row  for  an  agreeable  stroll  through 
the  forest,  and  along  the  banks  of  a  beau- 
tiful little  lake,  known  as  Lille  R6svand. 
My  modest  bag  —  the  source,  neverthe- 
less, of  infinite  satisfaction  —  amounted 
to  a  leash  of  grouse,  a  duck,  a  snipe,  and 
again  three  cock  caillie,  as  big  as  young 
turkeys.  I  nobly  spared  hens  of  the  lat- 
ter tribe. 

We  had  now  made  the  complete  circuit 
of  Rosvand,  and  for  the  last  day  of  our 
sojourn  on  its  beautiful  banks  there  re- 
mained a  visit  to  the  isle  of  Holmen,  in 
itself  a  fair-sized  estate.  This  we  accom- 
plished in  most  glorious  weather.  It  was 
certainly  over  calm  and  bright  for  fishing, 
but  John  decided  to  remain  in  the  boat 
and  try  the  narrows  between  Holmen  and 
the  mainland,  whilst  I,  with  dog  and  eun, 
made  my  way  to  the  limited  extent  of  bare 
ground  visible  at  the  highest  central  point. 
I  heard  occasionally  the  distant  tinkle  of 
cattle-bells  and  the  musical  call  of  herd- 
girls  ;  but  I  did  not  see  a  house  or  meet  a 
soul  in  my  exploration  of  the  grassy  glens 
and  wooded  slopes  of  this  enchanting 
island.  The  view  from  the  top  was  glori- 
ous over  the  whole  of  Rdsvand  and  its 
now  unclouded  barriers  of  grand  moun- 
tains. P^or  a  long  time  I  lay  on  the  warm, 
dry  moss,  regardless  of  the  appeals  of  the 
Sportsman,  and  indulging  the  Admirer  to 
the  utmost,  longing  that  I  could  fly  back 
to  the  range  of  the  Oxtinder  which  stood 
out  clearly  against  the  northern  horizon, 
their  peaks  and  glaciers  reflected  in  the 
vast  burnished  mirror  below.  After  which 
I  shot  my  way  straight  back  to  the  beach, 
picking  up  five  grouse,  two  blackcocks,  a 
caillie,  a  woodcock,  and  a  double  snipe. 

Our  row  home  on  that  incomparable 
evening  was  something  to  remember.  I 
like  to  think  of  Rdsvand  as  I  saw  it  then  ; 
I  left  my  heart  there,  and  have  not  since 
seen  anything  charming  enough  to  recall 
it. 

A  correct  survey  of  this  grand  lake  has 
yet  to  be  made,  and  in  all  probabilitv  will 
take  some  years  to  accomplish.    For  its 


measurements,  therefore,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  tracings 
executed  in  Mr.  DahPs  office,  which  are 
DO  doubt  founded  on  the  best  existing 
authority,  and  in  the  main  accurate.  It 
is  true  that,  accepting  them  as  such,  we 
used  to  be  much  astonished  at  the  appar- 
ently greater  scale  of  our  boat  stages,  and 
the  time  they  occupied.  I  have  beard  it 
asserted  that  the  area  of  Rdsvand  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Mjdsen ;  but  this  must, 
I  think,  be  wholly  incorrect.  The  Mjdsen 
is  sixty  miles  in  length,  whereas  R6svand, 
from  Sjaavik  in  a  north-easterly  slant  to 
the  extremity  of  Nordbugten,  is  (according 
to  the  above  authority)  as  near  as  possible 
twenty ;  and  in  a  true  line  to  the  northern 
shore  about  twelve.  At  its  widest,  from 
the  base  of  Kjaerringtind  to  the  opposite 
bay,  its  breadth  is  ten  miles ;  but  it  nar- 
rows to  less  than  half  that  just  above  its 
centre,  and  again  widens  to  nine,  striking 
a  line  from  Krudtaa  through  the  middle  of 
Holmen  to  the  end  of  the  western  bight. 
The  great  irregularity  of  its  shape  is  one 
of  its  principal  charms,  and  it  is  practi- 
cally divided  by  Holmen  into  two  sheets 
of  water,  one  very  much  smaller,  more 
sheltered,  and,  to  the  angler,  more  sym- 
pathetic than  the  other. 

The  next  day  our  horses  were  recovered 
from  the  wooas,  where  they  had  for  long 
been  living  in  luxurious  idleness  among 
the  rich  herbage,  and  we  started  on  our 
return  journey  to  Svenningdal.  Thence, 
after  another  week's  stay,  we  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Dahl  to  his  charming  residence 
of  Halsjoen,  near  Mosj6en,  where  he  hos- 
pitably entertained  us  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Trondhjem  steamer.  We  were  obliged 
to  leave  half  the  estate  unvisited ;  locomo- 
tion with  baggage  and  stores  is  not  easy, 
and  the  search  for  sport  consumes  a  deal 
of  time ;  a  month  was  exhausted  in  the 
expedition  to  R6svand  alone.  While 
memory  lasts  I  shall  always  retain  delight- 
ful recollections  of  my  visit  to  the  great 
estate  in  the  heart  of  Helgeland. 

Henry  Pottinger. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  VAMBERY. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
spirit  of  our  Western  civilization  has 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Moslem  world 
in  Asia  without  being  able  to  show  any 
striking  result,  or  a  result  which  can  be 
called  adequate  to  the  efiEorts  made.    The 
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reasons  of  this  comparative  failure  are 
manifold  and  have  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  one 
main  cause  which  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered. This  is  the  relation  between  the 
people  and  their  princes  in  Mohammedan 
Asia,  a  relation  which  is  quite  peculiar; 
for  free  and  independent  public  opinion 
does  not  exist  in  Asiatic  society,  and  the 
masses,  accustomed  to  follow  blindly  their 
leaders,  accept  only  the  innovations  and 
reforms  of  which  their  rulers  or  ruling 
classes  have  furnished  an  example. 
Hence  the  axiom  :  Look  at  the  prince  and 
you  will  know  his  people ;  and  hence  the 
undeniable  fact  that  all  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  our  Western  culture  upon  the 
various  peoples  in  Mohammedan  Asia  are 
nothing  but  the  reflex  of  those  produced 
on  the  individuality  of  the  respective 
princes. 

In  the  list  of  the  said  princes  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  occupies  the  foremost  place, 
inasmuch  as  Turkey  can  justly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Mohammedan  country  most 
advanced  on  the  path  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  mainly  due  to  the 
efiEorts  of  the  present  sultan.  It  is  about 
thirty-one  years  since,  whilst  living  in  the 
house  of  the  late  Kifaat  Pasha,  in  Con- 
stantinople, that  I  was  called  upon  one 
day  to  give  the  first  rudimentary  lessons 
m  French  to  Fatma  Sultan,  a  daughter  of 
Abdul  Medjid,  and  the  wife  of  Ali  Ghalib 
Pasha,  living  at  that  time  in  a  yali  (sum- 
mer residence)  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosphorus.  The  way  in  which  I  im- 
parted the  first  notions  of  that  foreign 
tongue  to  the  imperial  lady  was  certainly 
a  peculiar  one.  My  pupil  was  seated  be- 
hind a  curtain  in  the  harem;  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  her  face,  and  having  been  ush- 
ered into  a  room  belonging  to  the  .Mabeyin 
(the  intervening  portion  between  the 
harem  and  selamlik)  I  strove  to  do  my 
best  to  fulfil  my  duty  by  reading  a  sen- 
tence or  two  in  Turkish  translated  into 
French,  which  I  heard  repeated  by  a  soft, 
feminine  voice  behind  the  curtain.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  this  somewhat 
strange  mode  of  teaching  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  prince,  about  six- 
teen years  old,  called  Hamid  Effendi,  who, 
on  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  favorite  sis- 
ter, used  to  attend  my  lessons,  and  with 
his  pure  Oriental  face  and  expressive 
eyes  had  attracted  my  attention.  1  hardly 
spoke  to  him,  for  it  is  against  Oriental 
etiquette  to  address  a  prince,  but  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  reserved  and  dignified 
manners  left  an  indelible  trace  on  my 
memory. 


Nearly  thirty  years  had  passed  when, 
after  a  long  absence  'from  the  East,  I 
again  visited  the  Turkish  capital.  Great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  well  as  in  my  own  life.  We 
both  had  grown  older,  and  when  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  the  valiant,  but  sadly  misun- 
derstood, Turkish  people  expressed  the 
desire  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  European  who  had  devoted  bis 
whole  life  to  the  language,  history,  and 
ethnology  of  the  Turkish  race,  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  that  the  shrewd  prince  did 
not  recognize  at  once  the  quondam  Toptd 
Khodja^  !>.,  lame  teacher,  as  I  was  usually 
called.  A  short  recapitulation  of  bygone 
events,  however,  sufficed  to  revive  dimmed 
memory.  I  had  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation  with  Sultan  Abdul  Hanic^ 
whose  career  I  had  attentively  followed, 
and  I  can  thus  say  something  about  the 
personal  character  of  that  greatest  and 
most  influential  amongst  Mohammedan 
rulers,  a  prince  who  in  the  future  is  des- 
tined to  play  a  delicate  and  important  part 
in  the  history  of  our  times,  and  who  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  so  often  misunderstood 
by  the  public  in  general  as  well  as  by  the 
political  world. 

Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  Khan,  now  in  his 
forty-eighth  year,  unites  in  his  character 
the  leading  features  of  his  grandfather. 
Sultan  Mahmud,  and  of  his  father.  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid.  From  the  former  he  has 
inherited  unbounded  zeal  and  activity; 
from  the  latter  a  rare  degree  of  affability 
and  kindness  of  heart.  I  do  not  exagger- 
ate in  stating  that  history  can  hardly  show 
an  Oriental  prince  so  distinguished  by 
untiring  love  of  work  and  untiring  energy 
as  the  present  sultan  of  Turkey.  From 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  he  is  en* 
gaged  in  state  affairs ;  and  he  not  only 
examines  everv  important  matter,  bat 
occupies  himself  also  with  minor  details, 
and  pays  attention  to  petty  questions,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  health  and  the  course 
of  government.  I  found  him  one  day  on 
his  canapi^  having  at  his  right  a  large  pile 
of  Turkish  newspapers,  together  with 
translations  from  the  foreign  press;  and 
on  his  left  several  bundles  of  state  papers, 
submitted  for  his  perusal  and  ultimate 
decision.  Whilst  talking  to  roe  he  con* 
tinually  glanced  to  right  and  left,  betraying 
an  anxiety  to  go  through  his  papers,  and 
I  became  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  1  heard  from  Sureya  Pasha,  his  first 
secretary,  that  he  had  never  put  his  signa- 
ture to  a  paper  he  had  not  read  and  con- 
sidered carefuUv.  Of  course,  with  such  a 
painstaking  and  searching  ruler,  the  power 
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of  the  ministers  is  very  limited,  and  the 
present  statesmen  of  Turkey  have  natu- 
rally dwindled  down  to  weak  and  helpless 
officials.  This  is  certainly  the  reverse  of 
the  medal,  but  it  must  not  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  suspicion  and  want  of  confl- 
dence,  as  is  generally  assumed  in  the 
diplomatic  circles  of  Pera  and  in  the  lead- 
ing circles  of  Europe.  A  prince  who  wit- 
nessed the  dethronement  of  two  of  his 
predecessors ;  who,  by  his  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  has  carefully  studied  the 
intrigues  of  tiie  palace  and  of  the  Eastern 
official  world ;  who  knows  that  in  his  for- 
eign relations  everybody  is  against  him 
and  nobody  for  him  — such  a  prince  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  reproach  with  excessive 
caution  and  scrupulousness,  or  to  ask  to 
submit  implicitly  and  unconditionally  to 
his  surroundings.  As  one  of  the  few 
Europeans  whom  the  sultan  has  favored 
with  his  confidence,  I  have  been  often 
asked  whether  his  experience  and  infor- 
mation are  equal  to  his  activity,  and 
whether  he  does  not  overrate  his  capabili- 
ties. Well,  candidly  speaking,  I  must  say 
that  the  education  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid, 
like  that  of  all  Oriental  princes,  was  de- 
fective, very  defective  indeed  ;  but  an  iron 
will,  great  judgment,  and  rare  acuteness 
have  made  good  this  shortcoming,  and  now 
he  not  only  knows  the  multifarious  rela- 
tions and  intricacies  of  his  own  much-tried 
empire,  but  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
European  politics,  and  I  am  not  going  too 
far  in  stating  that  it  has  been  solely  the 
moderation  and  self-restraint  of  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  which  have  saved  us  hith- 
erto from  a  general  European  conflagra- 
tion. During  the  late  Bulgarian  troubles 
he  was  asked  by  Russia  and  by  the  central 
European  powers  to  validate  his  rights  in 
eastern  Roumelia  by  an  armed  interven- 
tion, but  keeping  in  view  the  adage, 
Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes^  he  an- 
swered with  the  Arab  saying:  "Peace  is 
the  best  of  all  judges,*'  and  acquiesced  in 
one  of  the  most  crying  acts  of  injustice 
rather  than  appeal  to  arms. 

As  to  his  personal  character,  I  have 
found  the  present  ruler  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  of  great  politeness,  Amiability,  and 
extreme  gentleness.  Always  anxious  to 
disarm  his  declared  enemies  by  civilities, 
be  is  particularlv  grateful  to  those  who 
have  been  attacned  to  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  as  to  his  politeness  towards 
European  ladies  visiting  his  court  he  fully 
deserves  the  title  of  the  Ri  galant''  uomo 
of  the  East.  When  sitting  opposite  him 
during  my  private  interviews  I  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  by  his  extremely  mod- 


est attitude,  by  his  quiet  manners,  and  by 
the  bashful  look  of  his  ey«s.  He  care- 
fully avoids  in  conversation  all  allusion  to 
his  position  as  a  ruler,  and  when  unavoid- 
ably obliged  to  mention  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  he  invariably  says,  "Smce   I 

came  to  this   place "    Whether  his 

behavior  be  the  outcome  of  his  personal 
character,  or  the  result  of  his  conviction 
of  the  changes  produced  by  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  our  age,  even  in  the 
East,  we  need  not  inquire.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  is  the  very 
personification  of  a  roi  bourgeois y  who  is 
anxious  to  do  away  with  all  the  encum- 
bering etiquette  of  Oriental  court  life,  and 
who  likes  to  show  himself  plain,  civil,  and 
unaffected  to  his  visitors.  Even  to  scenes 
of  Oriental  pageantry,  inseparable  from 
royalty  in  the  East,  he  has  imparted  more 
than  one  feature  of  modern  European 
court  life.  He  drives  himself  at  the  offi- 
cial parades,  his  dress  is  scrupulously 
plain,  he  has  discarded  the  aigrette  worn 
on  the  fez  by  his  predecessors  as  a  sign 
of  royalty,  and  it  is  only  at  the  imperial 
state  dinners  that  luxury,  but  not  greater 
than  that  usual  at  Western  courts,  is  ex- 
hibited. The  highly  finished  plate  is  of 
pure  gold  and  silver,  the  ornaments  are 
rare  masterpieces  of  jewellery,  the  dishes 
of  exquisite  French  cookery,  and  although 
every  guest  has  before  him  several  glasses, 
it  is  only  the  non-Mohammedan  to  whom 
the  servants  serve  wine.  The  sultan  and 
his  Mohammedan  guests  drink  only  water. 
On  such  occasions  the  sultan,  often  having 
at  his  right  and  left  European  ladies, 
shows  particular  politeness  and  amiabil- 
ity, for  in  the  art  of  conquering  his  guests 
by  signs  of  particular  favor  Abdul  Hamid 
is  really  incomparable.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  presented  with  a  dish  of  strawber- 
ries, laid  out  in  various  lines  according  to 
the  different  shadings  of  the  fruit,  headed 
by  a  bit  of  paper  bearing  the  inscription, 
**  From  the  plants  reared  by  the  hand  of 
his  Majesty."  On  another  occasion  the 
servant  brought  me  an  apple  and  a  peach 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  I  had  a  gra- 
cious nod  from  the  sultan,  whilst  during 
my  last  invitation  to  his  table  I  was  greatly 
struck  to  hear  Hungarian  national  music 
played  by  the  imperial  band  in  the  adjoin- 
ing saloon,  and  on  looking  round  a  servant 
accosted  me  with  a  message  from  his  Maj- 
esty that  the  Hungarian  airs  had  been 
studied  by  the  band  by  special  order  for 
that  evenmg. 

As  a  ruler  I  found  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
quite  an  exception  to  his  chers  frlres  in 
tne  East,  and  in  some  respects  in  advance 
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of  some  of  our  European  princes.  A  mon- 
arch who  sits  down  with  his  minister  of 
finance,  ready  to  spend  several  hours  in  re- 
vising accounts,  in  devising  new  measures, 
and  in  examining  most  scrupulously  mi- 
nute details,  is  certainly  a  rarity.  *'We 
are  all  tired  and  exhausted,'*  said  one  of 
the  ministers  to  me,  **but  the  sultan  never 
is,  and  if  he  yields  to  our  entreaties  it  is 
only  for  our  sakes  and  not  for  his  own.'* 
There  are  from  five  to  ten  chamberlains 
and  officers  passing  continually  between 
his  private  rooms  and  the  office  of  his  first 
secretary,  Sureya  Pasha,  who  has  to  send 
in,  viz.,  to  present,  every  private  letter 
and  every  document  arriving  at  the  palace. 
The  sultan,  owing  to  his  extraordinary 
memory,  recollects  events  long  ago  for- 
gotten by  his  ministers.  The  past  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years  is  as  fresh  in  his  mind  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  twenty-one  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  visit  to  Europe,  he  still  remem- 
bers vividly  the  streets,  public  places,  and 
buildings  of  the  chief  towns,  as  well  as  the 
dresses  and  features  of  the  persons  he 
met,  with  an  accuracy  which  is  really  as- 
tounding. Good  memory  is  for  the  rest 
peculiar  to  gifted  Asiatics,  but  the  char- 
acteristic which  distinguishes  Sultan  Ab- 
dul Hamid  from  other  Eastern  princes  is 
decidedly  the  modern  tone  of  his  views  on 
religion,  politics,  and  education.  A  firm 
believer  in  the  tenets  of  his  religion,  he 
likes  to  assemble  round  him  the  foremost 
mollahs  and  pious  sheiks,  upon  whom  he 
profusely  bestows  imperial  favors;  but  he 
does  not  forget  to  send  from  time  to  time 
presents  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  pa- 
triarchates, and  nothing  is  more  ludicrous 
than  to  hear  this  prince  accused  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  politicians  in  Europe  of  being 
a  fanatic  and  an  enemy  to  Christians ;  a 

Erince  who,  by  appointing  a  Christian  for 
is  chief  medical  attendant,  and  a  Chris- 
tian for  his  minister  of  finance  (I  mean 
Mavrogeni  and  Agob  Pashas^  did  not  hes- 
itate to  entrust  most  important  duties  to 
non-Mohammedans.  As  a  further  proof 
of  his  toleration  we  may  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  is  the  first  Ot- 
toman ruler  in  whose  hospitality  not  only 
European  princes  and  ambassadors  and 
distinguished  visitors  from  the  West,  but 
his  own  Christian  subjects,  amply  partake. 
He  is  the  first  Ottoman  ruler  who  has 
publicly  encouraged  the  art  of  painting 
and  of  sculpture,  in  spite  of  those  arts 
being  strictly  forbidden  by  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  during  one  of  my  visits 
he  pointed  with  a  certain  pride  to  two  pic- 
tures in  his  saloon  as  having  been  painted 


by  Moslem  pupils  brought  up  in  the 
School  of  Art  at  Stamboul.  These  two 
pictures  represent  Soytid,  the  place  ia 
Asia  Minor  where  the  Ottoman  Empiri 
was  founded,  and  the  maasoleum  of  its 
first  ruler,  namely.  Saltan  Osman*  Am 
another  instance  of  the  sultan's  liberal 
views  I  may  mention  the  foundation  of  a 
museum,  where  statues  illustrating  the 
Greek  mythology  are  exhibited,  statoes 
held  in  horror  oy  pious  Mohammedans, 
and  to  look  at  which  even  is  a  deadly  sin 
according  to  the  prescripts  of  the  Koran. 

What  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  has  done 
for  the  instruction  and  enlightenment  of  his 
people  is  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
visits  Turkey.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
recapitulate  here  what  I  said  last  year  in 
London  in  a  public  lecture  delivered  in 
Exeter  Hall,  but  devoting  continual  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  I  can  state  with  foil 
confidence  that  if  the  Turks  continue 
steadily  on  the  way  inaugurated  by  their 
present  ruler,  and  if  political  complication 
does  not  o£Eer  any  hindrance,  they  will 
soon  reach  a  level  of  culture  by  which 
they  may  secure  a  firm  basis  ot  mental 
and  economical  development  and  futnre 
political  existence.  *'lt  is  for  this  pur- 
pose,*' said  the  sultan  one  day  to  me, 
*'  that  peace  is  now  the  object  of  my  de- 
sire; peace  alone  can  cure  the  manifold 
evils  and  shortcomings  of  the  past ;  order 
and  security  can  only  be  introduced  by 
civil  officers  trained  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  modern  social  and  political  life*** 
In  accordance  with  these  views  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  at  present  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands,  of  young  Turks  earnestly  striv- 
ing to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages  and  science.  A  new  spirit 
has  taken  hold  of  the  whole  people ;  the 
language  and  literature  have  undermnean 
essential  change ;  whilst  I  am  writing  this 
paper,  I  have  on  my  table  various  Turkisli 
books  and  treatises  on  social  economy* 
history,  astronomy,  geography,  etc.,  which 
are  sent  to  me  tor  review,  and  some  of 
which  are  really  admirable.  Of  coarse 
there  is  much,  very  much,  to  be  done  yet 
in  the  way  of  public  instruction,  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  is  totally  ignorant 
and  neglected,  but  educational  progress 
does  not  permit  of  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
we  are  only  doing  justice  to  the  praise- 
worthy efforts  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in 
mentioning  that  he  is  sincerely  bent  apoo 
the  amelioration  and  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  his  subjects. 

Where  the  actual  ruler  of  Turkey  meets 
with  the  sharpest  criticism  is  decidedly  in 
his  policy  of  holding  aloof  from  all  alii- 
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ance  with  any  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, and  the  somewhat  rieid  measures 
he  applies  in  the  home  rule  of  his  country. 
As  to  the  former,  we  have  to  consider  be- 
fore all  the  rather  doubtful  effect  of  close 
alliances  in  the  past  and  the  danger  in 
the  future.  Quite  recent  historical  events 
have  shown  that  the  Porte  had  more  to 
suffer  from  the  hands  of  her  so-called 
friends  and  well-wishers  than  from  the 
aggressions  of  her  old  enemy.  These 
deplorable  results  have  ouite  naturally 
roused  suspicion  and  a  well-justified  cau- 
tiousness, and  we  cannot  wonder  if  Ot- 
toman statesmen  for  a  long  time  hence 
hesitate  to  cast  in  the  lot  of  their  country 
with  any  of  those  dubious  allies,  and  pre- 
fer to  protect  the  interests  of  the  empire 
according  to  their  own  notions  and  at  their 
own  discretion.  In  fact,  they  cannot  risk 
any  other  new  experiment,  for  another  war 
of  the  same  issue  as  the  last  one  would 
deprive  Turkey  altogether  of  any  choice 
and  ruin  her  entirely. 

As  to  the  second  objection  raised 
against  the  personal  rule  of  the  sultan, 
and  particularly  against  the  police  system 
spread  like  a  net  over  the  whole  empire,  I 
beg  to  remind  the  reader  that  Turkey  is 
an  Eastern  country,  composed  of  men  of 
different  creeds  and  nationalities,  who 
abhor  each  other  and  are  ready  to  fall 
upon  each  other  at  the  slightest  loosening 
of  the  grip  of  the  government ;  in  fact,  ot 
Orientals  easily  excited  and  fanaticized, 
who  cannot  stand  comparison  with  West- 
ern people  accustomed  to  liberal  institu- 
tions. Only  dreamers,  ignorant  of  the 
cruel  testimony  of  practical  life,  could 
think  that  a  free  constitution  would  till  up 
at  once  the  gulf  deepened  by  many  cen- 
turies of  religious  animosity  and  widened 
by  the  hard  rule  of  the  conqueror  over  the 
conquered.  No;  such  a  thing  would  be, 
even  in  Europe,  a  sheer  impossibility. 
And  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  ruthless 
despotism  laid  upon  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid, 
I  will  quote  his  own  words.  He  said  to 
me  one  day:  *'In  Europe  the  soil  was 
prepared  centuries  ago  for  liberal  institu- 
tions ;  and  now  I  am  asked  to  transplant 
a  sapling  to  the  foreign,  stony,  and  rugged 
ground  of  Asiatic  life.  Let  me  clear  away 
the  thistles  and  stones,  let  me  till  the  soil 
and  provide  for  irrigation,  because  rain  is 
very  scarce  in  Asia,  and  then  we  may 
transport  the  new  plant,  and,  believe  me, 
nobody  will  be  more  delighted  at  its  thriv- 
ing than  myself."  As  to  the  much  re- 
buked police  system  and  to  the  host  of 
spies  paid  by  the  sultan,  1  beg  to  remind 
the  reader  that  this  host  exists  only  in  the 
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fertile  imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pera  and  Galata,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
brain  of  Turkish  Nihilists,  for  that  species 
is  likewise  represented  on  the  Bosphorus. 
In  Pera  and  Galata,  those  gathering-places 
of  European  adventurers,  the  most  absurd 
rumors  are  credited  and  thence  diffused 
over  Europe;  in  fact,  these  goodly  repre- 
sentatives of  our  kith  and  kin  could  hardly 
exist  without  inventing  bewildering  and 
startling  news,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  furnish  material  for  hungry  news- 
paper correspondents  and  credulous  diplo- 
matists. In  some  Pera  circles  they  told 
me  of  twelve  hundred,  in  others  of  sixteen 
hundred,  spies  paid  by  the  sultan.  Spies 
are  suspected  in  all  classes  of  foreign  and 
native  society,  on  the  tramway,  in  the 
church,  in  the  public  garden  and  even  in 
one^s  bedroom;  but,  on  inquiring  closely 
into  this  matter,  need  I  say  that  the  whole 
was  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  that  secret 
agents  are  employed  only  by  certain  court 
officials  in  furtherance  of  their  dirty  deal- 
ings and  intrigues,  which  are  well  watched 
by  the  sultan,  but  which  can  hardlv  be 
frustrated  by  him  so  easily  as  people  in 
Europe  imagine. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  indeed  were  I 
to  dwell  on  all  the  absurdities  spread  in 
Europe  respecting  the  personality  and  the 
government  of  the  present  sultan.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  having  exposed  myself 
through  these  lines  to  the  charge  of  being 
a  flatterer,  and  of  seeing  everything  in 
roseate  colors.  Well,  the  discrepancy 
between  my  experiences  and  those  of 
others  will  be  easily  explained  by  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  different  means  of  obser- 
vation at  my  disposal.  Turkey  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  few  days'  railway  journey 
from  Europe,  but  the  Turks  themselves 
are  as  distant  from,  and  as  inaccessible 
to,  Europeans  as  they  were  centuries  a^o. 
Let  us  approach  them  well  armed  with 
linguistical  and  historical  information  and 
without  preconceived  notions  or  preju- 
dices, and  I  am  sure  the  experience  of 
many  travellers  will  tally  with  my  own. 
Foreign  visitors  to  Turkey  will  then  learn 
that  a  talented,  gifted,  and  patriotic  ruler 
like  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  can  accelerate 
the  march  of  civilization,  but  cannot  work 
wonders  by  transforming  suddenly  an 
Asiatic  society  into  a  European  one.  We 
did  not  emerge  suddenly  from  the  gloomy 
shadows  of  mediaeval  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance into  our  present  state,  and  we  cannot 
expect  Asiatics  and  Mohammedans  to  do 
a  work  in  decades  for  which  we  required 
centuries.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  deplorable    conditions    under  which 
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Turkey  is  laboring;  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  mined  villages,  neglected  roads, 
decaying  towns,  choked  harbors,  and  an 
impoverished  population  ;  but  we  can  be, 
nay,  we  must  be,  indulgent,  and  instead  of 
always  finding  fault  with  the  Mohamme- 
dan Turk,  whilst  we  are  ready  to  pardon 
the  cruelties  committed  and  the  vices 
practised  by  his  Christian  neighbor,  we 
really  should  begin  to  discard  all  political 
bias  in  our  judgment  of  an  Eastern  prince 
and  of  his  people. 


From  The  Spectator. 
NOTES  OF  A  PILGRIMAGE. 

II. 
JERUSALEM  :  THE  TEMPLE. 

One  of  the  earliest  convictions  im- 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  to 
Palestine  is  that  the  Turk  is  a  nuisance. 
The  gigantic  absurdity,  to  call  it  nothing 
more,  of  leaving  all  these  holy  places,  the 
centre  of  veneration  to  all  Christendom, 
in  Mahommedan  hands,  produces  a  natu- 
ral feeling  of  irritation,  which  is  constantly 
freshened  and  revived  by  some  vexatious 
regulation  or  piece  of  official  red-tapeism, 
causing  the  most  peaceable  pilgrim  to 
regret  that  the  period  of  holy  wars  is  past, 
and  consider  seriously  the  advisability  of 
preaching  a  crusade  himself  on  his  return 
from  the  parts  of  the  infidel.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  talk  with  any  resident  who  has 
ever  had  any  serious  business  with  that 
hopeless  government  —  especially  those 
who  are  trying  to  introduce  any  kind  of 
progress  or  improvement  in  Palestine  — 
to  nnd  a  good,  solid  foundation  for  this 
feeling  against  the  Turkish  rulers ;  the 
ordinary  traveller  is  exasperated  by  their 
mere  presence.  Here  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  the  unspeakable  Turk  occupying 
for  his  own  purposes  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  raising  beautiful  buildings  there- 
upon for  his  own  worship.  This,  we 
consider,  is  bad  enough,  but  when  he 
comes  to  celebrating  his  own  religious 
festivals  there,  and  consequently  exclud- 
ing all  but  Mahommedans  from  the  whole 
area  during  the  time  that  we  are  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  enormity  is  still  more  remark- 
able. This  is  not  even  a  coincidence. 
The  benighted  paynim  does  not  want  for 
worldly  wisdom,  and,  having  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  towards  men,  as  understood 
by  enthusiastic  pilgrims,  he  has  estab- 
lished a  feast  of  bis  own  which  attracts  a 


sufficient  number  of  Mahommedans  to 
counterbalance  the  Christians.  To  these 
latter  the  whole  of  the  Haram-esh-Sberif 
is  closed,  and  many  poor  pilgrims  wbo 
cannot  a£Ford  to  stay  louf^  at  Jerusalem  are 
obliged  to  go  away  without  having  seen 
the  place  ofthe  Temple,  a  very  real  bard- 
ship  to  some  of  them. 

Being  a  little  less  pressed  for  time  than 
some  others,  we  were  able  to  pay  one  fly- 
ing visit  to  the  Haram-esh-Sherif.  The 
last  of  the  pious  Mahommedans  had  been 
packed  o£E  with  much  beating  of  drums, 
clashing  of  cymbals,  and  waving  of  ban- 
ners, on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Moses  was 
buried,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  enclosure 
there  was  scarcely  a  figure  to  be  seen. 
We  were  not,  however,  sufiEered  to  enter 
without  protectors,  our  bodyguard  con- 
sisting of  the  cavasse  of  the  consulate,  a 
gentleman  of  ferocious  aspect,  with  a  gold- 
laced  jacket  and  a  curved  scimitar,  and  an 
aged  Turkish  non-commissioned  officer, 
who  followed  us  about  brandishing  a  huge 
pair  of  top-boots,  in  reality  taken  off  from 
motives  of  piety,  but  apparently  to  be 
used  as  offensive  weapons.  Our  time  was 
very  short;  but  I  believe  that  if  you  can- 
not spend  three  weeks  over  the  Temple,  it 
is  better  to  see  it  in  half  an  hour.  Cer* 
tainly  no  subsequent  visit  can  show  any- 
thing to  surpass  the  first  view  of  the  whole. 
We  pass  in  by  the  beautiful  Judgment-ball, 
where  the  cadi  administered  justice  at  the 
gate  in  times  gone  by,  into  a  vast  enclos- 
ure, some  five  hundred  yards  long,  and  at 
least  half  as  wide,  studded  in  all  directions 
with  countless  little  domes  and  cupolas. 
The  central  platform,  roughly  identified 
with  the  court  of  the  Jews,  as  the  outer 
zone  is  with  that  of  the  Gentiles,  is  paved, 
but  most  of  the  rest  remains  as  nature 
made  it,  and  green  grass  and  trees  make 
a  contrast  with  the  white  walls  and  the 
many-colored  domes.  Some  of  these  are 
merely  canopies  over  the  numerous  foun- 
tains indispensable  in  a  Mahommedan 
place  of  worship ;  others  form  a  sheltered 
place  for  prayer,  supplied  with  ^  mihraby 
or  niche  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  to 
guide  the  devotions  of  the  pious,  or  serve 
to  mark  some  spot  of  particular  sanctity  ; 
while  the  row  of  low,  domed  buildings  to 
the  north  of  the  central  platform  are  even 
utilized  as  sleeping-rooms  bv  devotees 
from  a  distance.  Going  up  by  a  broad 
flight  of  low  steps,  topped  by  a  single  row 
of  graceful  arches,  we  come  upon  the  gem 
of  the  whole,  the  exquisite  Dome  of  the 
Rock  itself.  Certainly  no  one  can  accuse 
the  Mahommedans  ot  neglecting  to  make 
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the  house  of  God  beautiful.  It  is  true 
that  this  building  was  probably  the  work 
of  Christian  artists  under  Mahommedan 
orders ;  but  this  only  shows  that  the  early 
Arab  conquerors  had  sufficient  wisdom 
and  piety  to  seek  for  their  most  holy 
shrine  something  which  they  could  under- 
stand to  be  finer  than  their  own  rude  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rock,  though  by  far 
the  most  important  building  of  the  cen* 
tral  platform,  is  merely,  like  many  of  the 
others,  a  kind  of  shrine  built  over  the 
most  sacred  of  all  the  holy  places.  It  is 
an  octagonal  building,  measuring  about 
twenty  yards  in  every  direction,  built 
around  the  great  flat  rock  to  which  so 
many  traditions  are  attached.  The  exte- 
rior is  richly,  almost  gaudily  decorated 
with  colored  marbles  and  Damascus  tiles, 
and  the  interior  also  has  been  made  beau- 
tiful with  mosaics  and  profuse  decoration 
of  every  kind.  But  these  have  not  the 
effect  that  we  have  deplored  in  the  most 
sacred  Christian  shrine,  of  obstructing 
the  view  of  the  principal  object  of  venera- 
tion, or  even  distracting  the  eye  from  it. 
The  rock,  which  occupies  the  whole  cen- 
tre of  the  buildine,  surrounded  by  a  bal- 
ustrade of  painted  wood,  is  plain  to  the 
sight  even  of  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
and  though  the  amount  of  li^ht  which  pen- 
etrates through  the  stained  glass  of  the 
windows  is  not  exactly  dazzling,  it  is  at 
any  rate  a  great  advance  upon  the  pro- 
found obscurity  which  conceals  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Altogether,  the  idea  that  this 
mosque  gives  is  that  of  a  perfect  compo- 
sition, where,  while  the  eye  can  find  in 
every  corner  some  beauty  of  detail  to  rest 
upon,  the  attention  is  naturally  concen- 
trated on  the  most  important  point.  The 
admirable  art  with  which  the  decoration 
is  lavished  on  the  background,  while  the 
rock  is  left  in  its  bare  simplicity  as  the 
centre  of  all,  seems  to  me  at  least  far  more 
impressive  than  all  the  flummery  of  gold 
and  silver  lamps  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  oi  the  gener- 
ally recognized  Sepulchre.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  however,  that  the  mosque 
in  which  we  are  standing  was  considered 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  James  Fer- 
gusson  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion built  by  Constantine  over  the  actual 
tomb  of  our  Lord,  represented  by  the 
grotto  underneath  the  stone.  This  idea 
has  never  been  generally  accepted,  and 
has  now  probably  ceased  to  have  any  ad- 
herents at  all,  but  Mr.  Fer|;usson  himself 
was  never  shaken  in  his  belief.  Certainly 
all  probability  seems  against  it,  still  it  is 


strange  to  think  that  so  great  an  authority 
on  architecture  should  have  made  a  mis- 
take of  three  clear  centuries  as  to  the  date 
of  the  building.    What  the  rock  actually 
does  represent  is  not  very  certain.    The 
Mussulmans,  of  course,  have  its   history 
quite  pat,  and  a  very  wonderful  rock  it 
must  have  been,  according  to  them.    Not 
only  was  it  the  scene  of  Abraham^s  pro- 
posed sacrifice  of  his  son  —  in  which  story 
Christian  and  Jewish  tradition  appear  to 
agree  —  but  it  is  also  connected  with  the 
personal    history    of    Mahomet    himself. 
Here  the  Prophet  is  known  to  have  prayed, 
and  from  here  he  ascended  to  heaven  on 
his   wonderful  mule  Alborak.     The   in- 
fluence of  the  Sent  of  God  was  so  powerful, 
that  the  rock  was  enabled  to  hold  con- 
verse with  him  — as  it  did  later  with  the 
caliph    Omar  —  and  even    attempted    to 
follow  him  in  his  aerial  voyage,  a  purpose 
which  it  might  have  achieved,  but  for  the 
thoughtful  action  of   the   archangel  Ga- 
briel, who  arrested  it  just  in  time.    The 
marks  of  the  angel's  fingers  are  there  to 
this  day ;  so  that  this  story  at  least  must 
be  true.    Jewish  tradition  tends  to  see 
here  the  rock  on  which  the  ark  rested,  and 
consequently  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which, 
however,  is  more  usually  placed  at  a  point 
some  way  to  the  south-west,  near  the  top 
of   the  stairs  by  which  we  approached. 
The  theory  that  on  this  rock  stood  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  is  supported  by 
the  existence  of  a  channel  which  might 
have  served  to  let  the  blood  run  down  into 
the  cave  below  and  perhaps  through  the 
hollow  which  evidently  exists  under  the 
round  stone  at  its  centre.    Explorers  have 
desired  to  make  further  researches  by  rais- 
ing this  stone ;  but  though  the  necessary 
authorization  was  obtained  from  Constan- 
tinople, the  local  authorities  were  immov- 
able on   the    subject.    The    stone,  they 
averred,  formed  the  cover  of  the  Well  of 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  as  they  very  reason- 
ably argued,  if  it  were  removed,  the  Evil 
Spirit  would  get  out,  and  might  literally 
play  the  devil  with  Jerusalem,  a  contin- 
gency against  which  they,  as  responsible 
rulers,  were  bound  to  provide.    So  the 
mystery  is  likely  to  remain  unsolved. 

Time  is  a  very  hard  master,  and  it  is 
only  at  his  absolute  command  that  we 
can  refrain  from  lingering  over  the  beauti- 
ful little  shrines  with  which  the  central 
platform  is  studded;  but  the  mosque  of 
El  Aksa  must  not  be  omitted,  and  there  is 
only  just  enough  time  to  see  that.  We  are 
hurried  past  a  great  open-air  pulpit  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  supported  on 
ardies  of  the  perfectly  circular  formation 
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f peculiar  to  Arabian  architecture,  past  an 
mmense  stone  laver  shadowed  by  imme- 
morial cypresses,  which  might  almost  date 
back  to  King  Solomon's  time,  and  find 
ourselves  in  front  of  a  grand  colonnade 
forming  the  entrance  to  a  Christian  church. 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  it  is 
stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  and  the  Ma- 
hommedan  attributes  olmihrab  and  fnim- 
bar  have  been  introduced  into  it;  but  no 
one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  of  what  it 
has  been.  It  was  here  that  Justinian, 
twelve  hundred  years  ago,  built  a  church 
in  honor  of  our  Lady,  which  was  restored 
to  Christian  worship  by  the  Templars 
after  some  centuries  of  Mahommedan 
domination.  There  is  still  the  great 
vaulted  hall,  opening  o£E  the  church,  where 
the  knights  of  that  fiercest  of  holy  broth- 
erhoods met  together.  Here  in  the  long, 
bare  aisles  —  not  so  bare  then,  we  may 
well  imagine  —  they  assembled  in  prayer, 
often  perhaps  as  a  prelude  to  some  savage 
raid  on  the  nearest  infidel  stronghold. 
Here,  however,  we  are  not  tempted  to 
remember  their  faults.  We  are  rather  in- 
clined to  wish  that  their  days  had  come 
back,  and  that  we  might  see  them  ride 
clattering  into  the  court  again,  breaking 
down  the  ensigns  of  Mahommedan  wor- 
ship with  their  heavy  maces,  and  restoring 
the  holy  city  to  —  well,  probably  to  be 
fought  over  by  half-a-dozen  Christian 
sects,  all  at  bitter  enmity,  and  "  hating  one 
another  for  the  love  of  God."  1  fear  that 
we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to 
leave  Jerusalem  under  the  direction  of  the 
Turkish  pasha,  at  this  moment,  no  doubt, 
much  troubled  in  his  mind  about  the  dan- 
gerous ceremony  of  the  "  Holy  Fire," 
which  is  to  take  place  this  very  atternoon, 
and  quaking  with  apprehension  at  the 
news  that  forty  stout  man-of-warsmen  have 
come  up  for  the  feast  from  a  Russian  iron- 
clad lying  off  Jaffa.  What  if  it  should 
occur  to  them — as  it  actually  did  —  to 
ask  their  priests  whether  they  should 
allow  Turkish  soldiery  on  this  day  of  all 
others  to  stand  round  the  sepulchre  of  the 
risen  Lord?  These  apprehensions  are 
groundless,  however.  The  good  Greek 
priests,  even  if  they  are  not  always  in  char- 
ity with  their  neighbors,  will  do  their  duty 
tCKiay  in  preaching  peace  to  the  exasper- 
ated sailors,  and  the  pasha  will  once  more 
be  able  to  telegraph  to  Constantinople 
that  the  perilous  season  has  passed  over 
without  incident.  It  is  best  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  men.  If  we  are  to  take  any  revenge 
on  the  Mussulman  possessors  of  what 
we  are  hardly  worthy  to  hold  till  we  have 
learned  to  apply  the  precepts  of  our  own 


religion,  let  it  be  something  in  the  style 
of  the  carver  of  that  splendid  pulpit,  an 
evidently  Christian  artist,  who  has  played 
his  Mahommedan  masters  the  trick  of  in* 
troducing  in  his  designs  the  hated  sign  of 
the  cross,  a  fact  which  has  apparently 
escaped  their  notice  to  this  day. 

Somehow  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  Temple  itself  all  this  while.  But  of 
the  Temple  there  is  really  nothing  remain- 
ing but  the  place.  We  certainly  find 
pillars  and  stones  of  great  antiquity,  rem- 
nants of  former  great  works,  employed 
again  in  the  Mahommedan  constructions; 
but  these  can  be  of  little  service  in  giving 
even  a  general  idea  of  the  original  build- 
ing. Those  who  wish  to  know  more  must 
be  content  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  Warrea 
and  Wilson,  and  the  various  explorers 
who  have  made  researches  here  and  pub- 
lished their  discoveries;  for  the  author!* 
ties  will  only  permit  excavations  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  treasures  unearthed 
are  to  be  carefully  covered  up  again.  The 
rest  of  us  must  be  content  with  the  place 
alone,  the  general  scene  of  many  incidents 
in  our  Lord's  life,  chiefly  preserved  for  us 
by  St.  John.  If  there  are  no  remains  of 
the  ancient  buildings  to  guide  us  in  re- 
constructing these,  it  is  an  advantage,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  no  tradi- 
tional sites  pointed  out,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  Mahommedan  fairy-tales 
of  which  Solomon  is  the  hero. 

in. 

BETHLEHEM  —  BETHANY  —  JERICHO. 

If  it  could  be  cast  up  to  Bethlehem  in 
ancient  days  that  she  was  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  there  could  at  least 
have  been  few  of  the  rival  cities  that  ha.d 
a  prettier  or  pleasanter  site.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  first 
view  of  the  little  white  town,  nestling  into 
a  nook  of  the  hills,  with  the  great  basilica 
of  the  Nativity  standing  out  at  one  end, 
the  mother-building  of  the  city,  in  a  proud 
supremacy  unchallenged  by  mosque  or 
synagogue ;  for  the  people  of  Bethlehem, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  Christians.  The 
scene  is  full  of  memories,  too ;  the  fields 
in  the  valley  below  us  are  those  where 
Ruth  gleaned  after  the  reapers,  and  David 
watched  his  father's  sheep.  There,  too, 
those  other  shepherds  watched  many  cen- 
turies later  who  saw  the  heavenly  host 
singing  glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and 
over  the  road  we  have  just  travelled  came 
those  mysterious  sages  from  the  far  £ast^ 
whose  learning  had  somehow  opened  to 
them  the  knowledge  concealed  from  all 
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other  men  but  the  handful  of  rough  peas- 
ants who  knelt  with  thero  by  the  side  of  the 
cradle.  The  town  indeed  is  of  little  inter- 
est, but  there  is  a  cheery,  kindly  air  about 
the  people  who  crowd  round  the  carriage 
with  smiles  of  welcome  —  and  perhaps, 
also,  of  anticipated  profit,  for  few  visit- 
ors leave  Bethlehem  without  expending 
ruinous  sums  on  the  wonderful  mother-of- 
pearl  work  for  which  the  place  is  famous. 
But  of  this  we  cannot  yet  think,  before 
our  pilgrimage  is  accomplished. 

We  have  some  apprehensions,  as  we 
enter  the  stately  Greek  church,  that  here, 
too,  we  shall  find  an  excessive  wealth  of 
ecclesiastical  ornament  concealing  from 
us  what  we  want  to  see ;  but  it  is  not  of 
this  that  we  shall  have  to  complain.  The 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity  is  at  least  recogniz- 
able in  form  for  what  it  must  have  been 
when  the  holy  family  were  sheltered  here, 
and  the  ornamentation  is  in  good  taste. 
The  traditional  site  of  the  Nativity  is 
marked  by  a  single  silver  star,  aoove 
which  hang  the  lamps  placed  there  in 
pious  emulation  by  the  various  Christian 
sects.  Happy  would  it  be  if  their  rivalry 
could  stop  there,  so  that  the  devout  pil- 
grim might  be  spared  the  sore  sight  of 
the  Turkish  sentinel  posted  over  against 
that  sacred  spot.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine a  keener  satire  on  Christian  doctrine 
and  Christian  practice  than  is  afforded  by 
the  spectacle  of  an  infidel  soldier  standing 
on  guard  before  the  cradle  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  to  prevent  his  disciples  from 
flying  at  each  other's  throats.  The  sentry 
is  stationed  here  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties—  with  two  or  three  comrades  within 
call,  sitting  on  the  steps  leail^ng  to  the 
choir  of  the  Greek  church  above  —  not  as 
an  insult  to  Christian  sentiment,  as  one  is 
tempted  to  imagine  at  first,  but  as  a  dond- 
fide  precaution,  the  necessity  of  which  has 
been  shown.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since, 
we  are  told,  the  Greek  and  Latin  priests 
came  actually  to  blows  in  the  church,  and 
the  dormant  ill-feeling,  which  always  re- 
mains between  the  sects,  is  unfortunately 
excited  afresh  by  any  occasion  of  special 
religious  enthusiasm.  One  wonders  rather 
that  this  fanatic  spirit  is  never  directed 
against  the  Mahommedans,  the  natural 
object  of  enmity  to  both  parties  alike. 
The  idea  does  seem  to  occur  to  them 
occasionally.  As  I  stood  in  the  grotto 
there  came  in  a  very  wild-looking  Arab 
convert,  under  the  conduct  of  a  venerable 
Franciscan  with  an  immense  grey  beard, 
who,  while  kneeling  and  kissing  the  sacred 
spots  with  great  veneration,  varied  his 
devotions  by  casting  furious  glances  at 


the  unconscious  sentinel.  It  would  have 
made  a  good  picture,  the  old  Franciscan 
in  the  plain  brown  gown  pointing  to  one 
spot  after  the  other,  and  mingling,  appar- 
ently, his  explanations  with  seasonable 
moral  lessons,  the  tall,  sinewy,  handsome 
Arab,  in  his  black-and-white  striped  bur- 
nouse, listening  with  all  his  ears,  but 
glancing  back  with  a  kind  of  tigerish 
glare  in  his  eyes  at  the  third  and  least 
attractive  figure  of  the  scene,  the  coarse, 
shabby,  Turkish  soldier  with  his  dirty  blue 
uniform  and  his  heavy,  sensual  face. 

From  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  a  nar- 
row passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock  leads  to 
other  traditional  sites  of  which  the  most 
probably  genuine  is  the  cell  of  St.  Jerome, 
a  saint  very  dear  and  familiar  to  us  in 
Italian  painting,  with  his  attendant  lion 
and  his  piles  of  books,  strangely  numerous 
for  an  anchorite's  retreat  —  perhaps  less 
popular  with  the  students  of  his  life.  It 
was  here,  perhaps,  that  he  did  his  greatest 
work,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
a  language  understanded  of  the  people,  a 
work  the  use  of  which  has  so  oddly  sur« 
vived  him  into  ages  when  the  people  do 
not  understand  it  in  the  least;  here,  cer- 
tainly that  he  spirited  away  poor  Paula 
and  her  daughter  to  live  out  their  lives  in 
futile  austerity,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home  and  kindred.  The  admixture  of 
these  kind  of  associations  with  the  more 
sacred  traditions  makes  us,  perhaps,  less 
unwilling  to  return  to  the  upper  air  which 
we  reach  at  last,  after  many  windings 
through  the  corridors  cut  in  the  rock,  in 
the  Latin  Church  of  St.  Catherine.  This 
is  also  a  sufficiently  stately  edifice,  though 
somewhat  over-decorated,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  magnificent  basilica  in 
which  the  Greek  services  are  celebrated. 
The  Greeks  seem  to  have  rather  the  best 
of  it  here,  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Latins  have,  in- 
deed, their  chapel  opening  out  of  the 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  but  the  access  to 
it  can  only  be  through  these  dark,  subter- 
ranean passages,  unless  by  sufferance  of 
their  Greek  brethren.  So  it  is  that  on 
great  festival  days  the  Latin  processions 
have  to  pass  to  their  chapel  across  the 
Greek  church,  through  a  passage  guarded 
by  a  double  line  of  Turkish  soldiers  with 
loaded  rifles.  There  is  here,  perhaps,  an 
excess  of  precaution,  emphasized  by  offi- 
cial distrust  of  Christianity,  Greek  or 
Latin;  though  the  love  that  the  opposing 
Churches  bear  to  each  other  is  certainly 
more  after  the  manner  of  St.  Jerome  than 
in  imitation  of  the  founder  of  the  common 
faith. 
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As  Bethlehem  shows  us  the  beginniDg 
of  the  Gospel  story,  Bethany  is  connected 
chiefly  with  its  end.  The  actual  place  of 
the  ascension  was  somewhere  near  it,  but 
authorities  difiEer  greatly  as  to  the  exact 
spot.  I  remember  standing  on  the  gallery 
of  the  minaret  of  the  dervishes*  monastery 
on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
looking  down  on  a  long  train  of  Coptic 
women  crowding  into  the  little  chapel 
which  covers  the  traditional  place,  while 
our  dragoman  pointed  out  to  us  a  round, 
green  hill  covered  with  stones  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethany  as  the  situation 
selected  by  the  latest  explorers.  It  is  all 
more  or  less  guesswork,  of  course,  though 
St.  Luke*s  account  is  clear  enough  as  to 
the  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  tra- 
ditional place  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  can 
hardly  be  received  as  possible.  There  is 
little  to  see  in  Bethany  itself  either  but 
those  eternal  traditional  sites.  Yet  there 
is  one  of  those  which  is  unutterably 
touching,  for  which  not  tradition  only,  but 
the  words  of  the  Gospel  and  the  evidence 
of  the  situation  vouch,  —  that  corner  of 
the  road  at  the  turn  of  the  hill  where  our 
Lord,  on  his  last  journey  into  Jerusalem, 
first  caught  sight  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  praises  and  rejoicings  which 
accompanied  his  last  progress,  burst  forth 
into  that  saddest  outbreak  of  divine  regret 
and  compassion,  *'  If  thou  hadst  known  !  " 
Terribly  solemn  words,  even  to  read ;  a 
lament  to  be  echoed  for  ages  by  those 
whose  eyes  are  opened  in  a  new  world  to 
their  fearful  mistaking.  For  ourselves, 
strengthened  by  preceding  centuries  of 
belief  we  are  inclined,  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  our  feeble  insight  into  what  is 
really  good  or  bad,  to  thank  God  that  we 
were  not  born  in  the  days  when  the  faith 
of  man  was  tested  by  so  awful  a  trial. 

Our  way  to  Jericho  takes  us  past  most 
of  these  spots,  and  between  the  villages  of 
Bethany  and  Bethphage,  an  interesting 
commencement  to  a  toilsome  and  monoto- 
nous journey.  The  greater  part  of  it  lies 
through  a  succession  of  barren,  sun-beaten 
wadies,  the  very  sight  of  which  gives  one 
an  anticipatory  sense  of  weariness.  The 
only  relief  to  the  monotony  is  afforded 
b^  meeting  with  our  old  friends  the  Rus- 
sian pilgrims,  trudging  sturdily  back  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Jordan,  with  bundles 
of  reeds  gathered  on  its  banks  in  their 
bands.  Merely  to  see  them  fling  them- 
selves down  in  utter  weariness  by  the 
Apostles*  Fountain,  is  sufficient  to  tell  one 
what  a  real  pilgrimage  is,  with  real  hard- 
ships quietly  TOrne  as  necessary  incidents 
in  such  a  journey,  and  a  real  purpose  to 


carry  them  through  it  all.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  these  honest,  simple  Russians, 
with  their  plain,  genuine  devotion.  In  a 
few  days  we  shall  see  them  starting  off 
for  Jana,  with  their  faces  turned  home- 
wards at  last,  and  that  journey  they  have 
looked  forward  to  with  so  many  hopes  and 
doubts  at  least  half  over;  one  or  two  of 
the  luckiest  have  managed  to  hire  don- 
keys, but  the  rest  trudge  along  with  an  air 
of  perfect  contentment  and  pride  in  the 
treasures  thev  are  bringing  home,  —  the 
reeds  from  the  Jordan,  the  tapers  that 
have  been  lit  with  the  holy  fire,  and  the 
long  tin  cylinders  containing  the  sacred 
pictures  that  have  been  laid  upon  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  As  we  meet  them  now, 
the  quiet  patience  of  their  faces  rather 
shames  us  from  grumbling  at  the  road, 
which  is  in  course  of  making,  and  has 
been  so  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the 
present  rate  of  progression,  we  calculate 
that  it  should  be  finished  towards  the  close 
of  the  twenty-second  century,  and  even 
then  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  a  carriage.  We  come  to  the  end 
of  it  at  last,  however,  and  after  struggling 
down  a  long  and  steep  descent  we  emerge 
from  the  wilderness  into  a  pleasant  land 
of  grass  and  water.  We  have  found  some 
relief  already  from  the  heat  and  aridity  of 
the  surroundings  in  the  cool  murmur  of  the 
brook  Cherith,  many  hundred  feet  below 
the  road  we  were  travelling  on ;  but  the 
sudden  plunge  into  this  valley  is  none  the 
less  delightful.  A  beautiful  and  rich  coun- 
try truly,  and  better  watered  than  perhaps 
any  spot  I  have  seen  in  Palestine,  but  not 
a  prosperous  one ;  the  fields  are  scantily 
cultivated,  and  great  tracts  of  good  land 
are  turned  to  no  use  whatever.  Nor  can 
we  blame  the  natives  for  the  lack  of  en- 
terprise which  fails  to  utilize  the  great 
resources  of  their  country.  With  a  jeal- 
ous, exacting  government  on  the  one  side, 
and  lawless  tribes  of  predatory  Bedouins 
on  the  other,  the  native  cultivator  finds 
himself  in  a  manner  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,  and  we  can  hardly  re- 
quire him  to  expend  capital  and  labor,  if 
neither  he  nor  his  can  count  upon  reaping 
the  fruits.  But  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  M 
this  rich  land  going  to  waste. 

Of  Jericho  itself  there  is  very  little  to 
be  seen.  It  is  a  place  whose  annals  have 
been  very  full  and  troubled,  and  has  un- 
dergone many  ups  and  downs  of  glory  and 
degradation  since  it  was  first  laid  low  bv 
Joshua.  There  is  but  a  handful  of  raae 
huts  now  to  mark  the  place  of  it,  and  the 
only  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur  are 
the  great  stones  that  once  formed  part  of 
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some  palace  or  temple  now  built  into  the 
wall  of  a  miserable  Arab  hovel.  There  is 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  those  who  have  time,  and  strength, 
and  health  to  endure  a  stay  in  that  furnace 
of  a  valley.  We  have  only  time  to  disagree 
with  all  opinions  of  the  landscape  that  we 
ever  met  with,  to  admire  the  beautiful 
deep  blue  of  the  much  maligned  Dead 
Sea,  —  so  strangely  described  as  dismal 
and  gloomy,  —  and  to  grumble  at  the  tur- 
bid yellow  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
illusion  of  shade  offered  by  the  scanty 
foliage  of  the  tamarisk-trees  on  its  banks  ; 
and  so  turn  our  faces  towards  Jerusalem 
again,  to  greet  the  sight  of  the  Holy  City 
this  time  with  a  genuine  joy  at  the  end  of 
the  long,  wearisome  journey. 


From  The  Fortnightiy  Review. 
"DISTINQTION." 

I  HAVE  been  taken  to  task  at  great 
length  and  with  great  severity  by  the 
Spectator  for  having  identified  the  "  elect " 
with  the  *'  select ; "  and  the  Guardian  has 
charged  me,  in  terms  not  less  profuse  and 
energetic,  with  entertaining  **  flunkey  " 
notions,  not  only  of  this  life,  but  of  the 
next.  The  Spectator^  furthermore,  de- 
nounces me  as  a  person  of  singularly 
"savage"  and  "scornful"  disposition. 
Now,  as  these  are  moral  rather  than  liter- 
ary censures,  and  as  any  one  may,  if  he 
likes,  consider  that  he  is  under  obligation 
to  defend  his  character  publicly  when  it 
has  been  publicly  impugned,  I  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  expres- 
sions and  sentiments  which  I  think  that 
my  judges  have  misinterpreted. 

I  confess  frankly  to  a  general  preference 
for  persons  of  "distinction,"  and  even  to 
believing  that  they  are  likely  to  have  a 
better  time  of  it  hereafter  than  the  undis- 
tinguished, but  I  humbly  and  sincerely 
protest  to  my  monitors  that  I  do  not,  as 
they  assume,  identify  "distinction"  with 
wealth,  culture,  and  modern  conservative 
politics,  though  I  do  hold  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  culture  "distinction"  rarely  be- 
comes apparent,  just  as,  in  the  absence  of 
polish,  the  tints  and  veins  of  a  fine  wood 
or  marble,  though  they  may  be  there,  are 
little  evident.  In  this  world,  at  least,  "de 
non  apparentibus  et  de  non  existentibus 
.eadem  est  ratio." 

If  we  could  see  the  soul  of  every  man 
—  as,  indeed,  we  can,  more  or  less,  in  his 
face,  which  is  never  much  like  the  face  of 
any  other —  we  should  see  that  every  one 


is  in  some  degree  "distinguished."  He 
is  born  "  unique," and  does  not  make  him* 
self  so,  though,  by  fidelity  to  himself  and 
by  walking  steadily  and  persistently  on 
his  own  line,  his  distinction  can  be  indefi- 
nitely increased,  as  it  can  be  indefinitely 
diminished  by  the  contrary  process,  until 
he  may  end  in  extinction ;  for,  interiorly, 
man  lives  by  contrast  and  harmonious  op- 
position to  others,  and  the  communion  of 
men  upon  earth  as  of  saints  in  heaven  ab- 
hors identity  more  than  nature  does  a  vac- 
uum. Nothing  so  shocks  and  repels  the 
living  soul  as  a  row  of  exactly  similar 
things,  whether  it  consists  of  modern 
houses  or  of  modern  people,  and  nothing 
so  delights  and  edifies  as  "  distinction." 

It  was  said  of  a  celebrated  female  saint 
that  she  did  nothing  but  what  was  done 
by  everybody  else,  but  that  she  did  all 
things  as  no  one  else  did  them.  In  man- 
ners and  art,  as  in  life,  it  signifies  far  less 
what  is  done  or  said  than  how  it  is  done 
and  said;  for  the  unique  personality,  the 
alone  truly  interesting  and  excellent  thing, 
the  "  distmction,"  comes  out  in  the  latter 
only. 

I  am  old  enough,  and  have  been  lucky 
enough  —  no  doubt,  through  favor  rather 
than  through  the  manifestation  of  any 
distinction  of  my  own  — to  have  been  oc- 
casionally present  at  small  private  gath« 
erings  of  eminent  statesmen  and  literary 
men,  in  times  when  such  eminence  usually 
savored  of  distinction;  and  I  confess  that 
I  have  had  few  experiences  which  so 
helped  me  to  understand  how  pleasant  a 
thing  life  might  become  under  supernatu- 
rally  favorable  circumstances. 

My  friendly  monitors  of  the  Guardian 
and  Spectator  may,  perhaps,  discover  fur- 
ther confirmation,  in  these  words,  of  their 
impression  that  I  am  at  once  a  "  flunkey  " 
and  a  "  savage,"  and  my  confession  may 
recall  to  their  minds  that  other  savage  to 
whom  the  missionary  sought  in  vain  to 
convey  any  idea  of  Heaven  until  he  com- 
pared it  with  a  perpetual  feast  of  buffalo- 
beef  well  masticated  by  a  squaw.  Well, 
difference,  though  it  may  not  amount  to 
distinction,  is  better  than  dull  uniformity  ; 
and  I  will  go  on  my  own  way  without 
nourishing  ilfwill  towards  my  critics,  and, 
I  hope,  without  provoking  it  in  them. 
There  is  so  little  distinction  now,  that  I 
will  not  quarrel  with  anybody  for  not  un- 
derstanding me  when  I  praise  it.  In 
English  letters,  for  example,  now  that 
Matthew  Arnold  and  William  Barnes  are 
gone,  and  Dr.  Newman  is  silent,  and  Lord 
Tennyson's  fascinating  genius  is  taking  a 
well-earned  repose,  distinction  has  nearly 
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vanished.  The  few  writers  who  have  now 
a  touch  of  it  have  been  before  the  world 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

The  verse  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  al- 
ways masterly,  is  sometimes  really  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  the  prelude  and  some  of 
the  lyrics  of  *•  Love  is  Enough."  The 
distinction,  too,  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  writ- 
ing is  occasionally  unquestionable  ;  but  he 
allows  himself  to  be  troubled  about  many 
things,  and  would,  I  fancy,  write  more 
poetically,  if  less  forcibly,  were  his  patri- 
otism not  so  feverish  and  his  horror  of  the 
errors  and  wickedness  of  Popery  more 
abstract,  disinterested,  and  impersonal. 
He  is  wanting,  I  venture  to  think,  in  what 
Catholic  moralists  call  "holy  indiffer- 
ence." Distinction  is  also  manifest  in  the 
prose  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  when  the 
cleverness  is  not  too  overwhelming  to 
allow  us  to  think  of  anything  else ;  but, 
when  the  nose  of  epigram  after  epigram 
has  no  sooner  reached  the  visual  nerve 
than  the  tail  has  whisked  away  from  it,  so 
that  we  have  had  no  time  to  take  in  the 
body,  our  wonder  and  bedazement  make  it 
sometimes  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish 
the  distinction,  if  it  be  there. 

Democracy  hates  distinction,  though  it 
has  a  humble  and  pathetic  regard  for  em- 
inence and  rank ;  and  eminence  and  rank, 
by  the  way,  never  paid  a  more  charming 
and  delicate  compliment  to  democracy 
than  when  Lord  Rosebery  afHrmed  that 
the  test  of  true  literature,  and  its  only  jus- 
tifiable imprimatur,  is  "  the  thumb-mark 
of  the  artisan." 

The  ten  or  so  superior  and  inexhausti- 
bly fertile  periodical  writers  who  (with 
three  or  four  fairly  good  novelists)  now 
represent  English  literature,  and  are  the 
arbiters  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  monop- 
olists of  fame,  share  the  dislike  of  their 
clientele  to  "distinction,"  suppressing  it, 
when  it  ventures  to  appear,  with  a  "con- 
spiracy of  silence"  more  effective  than 
the  guillotine,  while  they  exalt  the  merit 
which  they  delight  to  honor  by  voices 
more  overwhelming  than  the  plibiscite. 
Witness  the  fate  of  William  Barnes,  who, 
though  far  from  being  the  deepest  or  most 
powerful,  was  by  far  the  most  uniformly 
"  distinguished  "  poet  of  our  time.  Mr, 
G.  S.  Venables  said,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  the  truth  when  he  declared,  as  he  did 
in  my  hearing,  that  there  had  been  no  poet 
of  such  peculiar  perfection  since  Horace. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  has  also  done  him  gen- 
erous and  courageous  justice.  But  what 
effect  have  these  voices  had  against  the 
solid  silence  of  non-recognition  by  our 
actual  arbiters  of   fame?    He   is  never 


named  in  the  authentic  schedules  of  mod* 
ern  English  poets.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  one  nearer  to  a  countess  than  his 
friend  Mrs.  Norton  ever  asked  him  to  din- 
ner, and  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  en- 
thusiastic dean  to  decree  (upon  his  own 
respectable  responsibility)  the  national 
honor  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  poor  classic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
approving  voices  of  our  literary  and  dem- 
ocratic Council  of  Ten  or  so  are  as  tremen- 
dously effective  as  their  silence.  No  such 
power  of  rewarding  humble  excellence 
ever  before  existed  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
Lynn  Lynton,  of  her  own  knowledge, 
writes  thus  :  "  Of  a  work,  lately  published, 
one  man  alone  wrote  sixteen  reviews.  The 
author  was  his  friend,  and  in  sixteen  *  ve- 
hicles '  he  carried  the  flag  of  his  friend's 
triumph."  To  compare  good  things  with 
bad,  this  beneficent  ventriloquism  reminds 
one  of  Milton's  description  of  thfe  devil, 
in  the  persons  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  as 
"a  liar  in  four  hundred  mouths," 

I  hope  that  I  may  further  exonerate 
myself  from  the  charge  of  a  proclivity  to 
"plush"  —  this,  if  1  remember  rightly, 
was  the  word  used  by  the  Guardian  —  and 
also  from  that  of  a  "  savage  "  disrespect 
for  modern  enlightenment,  as  authenti- 
cated by  "  the  thumb-mark  of  the  artisan," 
when  I  go  on  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  there 
can  be  no  "distinction,"  in  life,  art,  or 
manners,  worth  speaking  of,  which  is  not 
the  outcome  of  singular  courage,  integ- 
rity, and  generosity,  and,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  of  intellectual  vigor,  which  is  usually 
the  companion  of  those  qualities  habitu- 
ally exercised.  An  accomplished  distinc- 
tion, as  the  sight  of  it  gives  the  greatest 
delight  to  those  who  have  it,  or  are  on  the 
way  to  the  attainment  of  it,  so  it  is  the  great- 
est of  terrors  to  the  vulgar,  whether  of  the 
gutter  or  in  gilded  chambers.  Their  as- 
sertion of  their  sordid  selves  it  rebukes 
with  a  silence  or  a  look  of  benevolent 
wonder,  which  they  can  never  forgive,  and 
which  they  always  take  for  indications  of 
intolerable  pride,  though  it  is  nothing 
other  than  the  fitting  and  inevitable  de- 
meanor, under  the  circumstances,  of  the 
"good  man,  in  whose  eyes,"  King  David 
says,  "  a  vile  person  is  despised  ;  "  or  that 
recommended  by  St.  Augustine,  who 
tells  us  that,  if  a  man  does  not  love  the 
living  truth  of  things,  you  should  "  let  him 
be  as  dirt"  to  you;  or  by  a  still  higher 
authority,  who  directs  you  to  treat  such 
an  one  as  a  "sinner  and  a  publican,"  or, 
in  modern  phrase,  a  "cad."  Naturally, 
the  average  democrat  —  who  has  not  yet 
learned  to  love  the  living  truth  of  things 
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—  resents  "distinction,"  and  pathetically 
turns  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  such 
highly  certificated  Judges  of  what  is  really 
excellent  for  consolation  and  reassurance ; 
and  naturally  the  leaders  of  democracy,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  are  as  jealous  of 
distinction  as  the  Roman  democrats  were 
of  the  man  who  presumed  to  roof  his 
house  with  a  pediment  —  which,  perhaps, 
reminded  them  too  disagreeably  of  a 
Temple. 

The  finest  use  of  intercourse,  whether 
personal  or  through  books,  with  the  minds 
of  others  is  not  so  much  to  acquire  their 
thoughts,  feelings  and  characters  as  to 
corroborate  our  own,  by  compelling  these 
to  "  take  aspect,"  and  to  derive  fresh  con- 
sciousness, form,  and  power  to  our  proper 
and  peculiar  selves.  Such  intercourse  not 
only  brings  latent  *' distinction"  into  life, 
but  it  increases  it  more  and  more ;  a  beau- 
tiful and  beloved  opposition  acting  as  the 
scientific  toy  called  the  "  electric  doubler," 
by  which  the  opposite  forces  in  the  two 
juxtaposed  discs  may  be  accumulated 
almost  without  limit,  and  splendid  corus- 
cations of  contrasting  life  evoked,  where 
there  apparently  was  mere  inertness  be- 
•  fore.  The  best  use  of  the  supremely  use- 
ful intercourse  of  man  and  woman  is  not 
the  begetting  of  children,  but  the  increase 
of  contrasted  personal  consciousness. 

All  attraction  and  life  are  due  to  mag- 
netic opposition,  and  a  great  individuality, 
appearing  in  any  company,  acts  as  a  thun- 
der-cloud, which  brightens  the  circum- 
jacent air  by  alluring  to  or  repelling  from 
itself  all  the  dusty  and  inert  particles 
which  fioat  so  thiclcly  in  the  air  of  ordi- 
nary companies.  The  Catholic  Church, 
whose /br/^,  1  think,  is  psychological  in- 
sight, IS  peculiarly  sensible  in  this,  that, 
instead  of  encouraging  uniformity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  as  all  other  churches 
do,  she  does  her  best,  in  the  direction  of 
souls,  to  develop  as  wide  a  distinction  as 
is  consistent  with  formal  assent  to  her 
singularly  few  articles  of  obligatory  faith. 
She  requires  consent  to  the  letter  of  the 
doctrine,  but  welcomes  as  many  and 
seemingly  conflicting  ways  of  viewing  it 
as  there  are  idiosyncrasies  of  character  in 
men,  recommending  each  not  to  force  his 
inclination,  but  to  seek  such  good  in  the 
doctrine  as  best  suits  him.  Thus  does 
she  encourage  the  immense  diversity  with 
which  the  final  vision  of  truth  shall  be 
reflected  in  prismatic  glories  from  the 
"  Communion  of  the  Saints." 

In  the  world,  as  I  have  said,  distinction 
can  scarcely  be  manifested  without  a  cer- 


tain amount  of  culture,  especially  that 
part  of  the  culture  which  consists  in  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  and  veracity.  But  cul* 
ture  in  the  democracy  is  usually  deficient 
in  these  characteristics,  and  is  also  want- 
ing in  that  purity  of  manner  and  phrase- 
ology without  which  delicate  distinction 
of  nature  are,  more  or  less,  indecipherable. 
Plain  speaking  —  sometimes  very  unpleas- 
antly plain  speaking  —  may  be  consistent 
with  distinction ;  but,  until  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  example,  learn  to  leave  off 
calling  Tory  spades  sanguinary  shovels, 
their  eminent  personalities  must  lack  one 
fundamental  condition  of  true  self-mani- 
festation. Persons  who  habitually  express 
themselves  so  loosely  must  rest  content, 
in  this  world,  with  something  short  of 
true  distinction,  though  when  they  shall 
have  attained  to  the  Communion  of  Saints 
it  may  become  unexpectedly  conspicuous 
in  them.  So  in  art.  In  poetry,  for  in- 
stance, good  and  simple  manners  and  lan- 
guage are  not  distinction,  but  distinction 
nowhere  appears  without  them.  The  or- 
dinary laws  of  language  must  be  observed, 
or  those  small  inflections  of  customary 
phrase,  that  **  continual  slight  novelty," 
which  is,  as  Aristotle,  I  think,  says,  the 
essential  character  of  poetic  language,  and 
which  is  so  because  it  is  the  true  and 
natural  expression  of  individuality,  will 
be  wanting.  Even  the  genius  and  ardor 
of  Dr.  Furnivall  must  fail  to  disinter  the 
soft  pearl  of  distinction  from  the  heaped 
potsherds  and  broken  brickbats  of  a  vio- 
lent and  self-imposed  originality  of  diction, 
however  great  the  natural  and  acquired 
faculties  of  the  poet  may  be;  yes,  even 
though  such  faculties  be  far  greater  than 
those  of  others  who  may  have  added  to 
their  generally  inferior  abilities  the  art 
of  "expressing  themselves.^'*  Self  must, 
however,  be  eliminated  from  a  man's  con- 
sciousness before  the  "  how,"  which  is  the 
first  essential  in  art,  can  make  itself  heard 
above  the  voice  of  the  comparatively 
insignificant  "what."  To  many  persons 
this  setting  of  the  manner  before  the  mat- 
ter must  appear  almost  immoral.  Shall 
the  virtues  of  eagerness  and  earnestness 
in  pursuit  of  one's  own  true  good  and  that 
of  mankind  be  put  after  such  a  trifie  as 
the  mode  of  professing  them  ?  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  such  eagerness  and  ear- 
nestness are  not  virtues,  but  rather  proofs 
that  virtue  is  not  yet  attained,  just  as  the 
desire  for  praise  is  a  proof  that  praise  is 
not  fully  deserved.  Repose  "  marks  the 
manners  of  the  great,"  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion   of   a   degree  of  attainment  which 
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makes  all  further  attainment  that  fs  de- 
sired easy,  sure,  and  unexciting,  and  of  a 
modesty  which  refuses  to  regard  self  as 
the  "  hub  of  the  universe,"  without  which 
it  cannot  revolve,  or  indeed  as  in  any  way 
necessary  to  its  existence  and  well-being, 
however  much  it  may  concern  a  man's 
own  well-being  that  he  should  take  his 
share,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  in  doing 
the  good  which  will  otherwise  be  done 
without  him.  The  worst  hindrance  to  dis- 
tinction in  nearly  all  the  poetry  of  our 
generation  is  the  warm  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility which  the  poets  have  felt  in 
the  improvement  of  mankind ;  as  if, — 

Whether  a  man  serve  God  or  his  own  whim, 
Much  matters,  in  the  end  to  any  one  but  him  i 

But,  to  recur  again  from  art  to  life,  the 
virtuous  democrat  is  always  a  little  Atlas 
who  goes  stumbling  along  with  his  eve- 
balls  bursting  from  his  head  under  nis 
self-assumed'  burthen.  Another  obstacle 
to  his  distinction  is  his  abhorrence  of  ir- 
rationality of  all  sorts.  He  dreams  of  no 
beauty  or  excellence  beyond  the  colossal 
rationality  of  a  Washington  or  a  Franklin ; 
whereas  distinction  has  its  root  in  the 
irrational.  The  more  lofty,  living,  and 
spiritual  the  intellect  and  character  be- 
come, the  more  is  the  need  perceived  for 
the  sap  of  life  which  can  only  be  sucked 
from  the  inscrutable  and,  to  the  wholly 
rational  mind,  repulsive  ultimates  of  na- 
ture and  instinct.  The  ideal  nation  of 
rational  democrats,  so  far  from  exempli- 
fying the  glory  of  distinctions,  would  find 
its  similitude  in  a  great  library  consisting 
entirely  of  duplicates,  digests,  and  popular 
epitomes  of  the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

I  confess,  therefore,  to  a  joyful  satisfac- 
tion in  my  conviction  that  a  real  democ- 
racy, such  as  ours,  in  which  the  voice  of 
every  untaught  ninny  or  petty  knave  is 
as  potential  as  that  of  the  wisest  and  most 
cultivated,  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and 
order  that  it  is  necessarily  self-destructive. 
In  America  there  are  already  signs  of  the 
rise  of  an  aristocracy  which  promises  to 
be  more  exclusive,  and  may,  in  the  end, 
make  itself  more  predominant  than  any  of 
the  aristocracies  of  Europe  ;  and  our  own 
democracy,  being  entirely  without  bridle, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  come  to  an  early,  and 
probably  a  violent  end.  There  are,  how- 
ever, uses  for  all  things,  and  those  who 
love  justice  enough  not  to  care  much 
should  disaster  to  themselves  be  involved 
ia  its  execution  will  look,  not  without 
complacency,  on  the  formal  and  final  ruin 
of  superiorities  which  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient care  for  their  honor  and  their  rights 


to  induce  them  to  make  even  a  sincere 
parliamentary  stand  for  their  maintenance. 
"Superiorities,"  when  they  have  reached 
this  stage  of  decay,  are  only  fit  to  nourish 
the  fields  of  future  civilization,  as  ancient 
civilizations,  gone  to  rot,  have  so  richly 
nourished  ours ;  and  when  democracy  shall 
have  done  its  temporary  work  of  reducing 
them  to  available  "  mixen,"  democracy, 
too,  will  disappear,  and  —  after  how  many 
"  dark  ages  "  of  mere  anarchy  and  war  and 
petty,  fluctuating  tyrannies,  who  can  tell  ? 
—  there  will  come  another  period  of  or- 
dered life  and  another  harvest  of  "  distin- 
guished "  men. 

In  the  meantime  "genius*'  and  "dis- 
tinction" will  become  more  and  more 
identified  with  loudness ;  floods  of  vehe- 
ment verbiage,  without  any  sincere  coa- 
viction,  or  indications  of  the  character 
capable  of  arriving  at  one;  inhuman  hu- 
manitarianism ;  profanity,  the  poisoner  of 
the  roots  of  life ;  tolerance  and  even  open 
profession  and  adoption  of  ideas  which 
Rochester  and  Little  would  have  been 
ashamed  even  remotely  to  suggest ;  praise 
of  any  view  of  morals,  provided  it  be  an 
unprecedented  one ;  faith  in  any  foolish 
doctrine  that  sufficiently  disclaims  author- 
ity. 

That  such  a  writer  as  Walt  Whitman 
should  have  attained  to  be  thought  a  dis- 
tinguished poet  by  many  persons  generally 
believed  to  have  themselves  claims  to  dis- 
tinction surely  more  than  justifies  my 
forecast  of  what  is  coming.  That  amazing 
consummation  is  already  come. 

Being  well  satisfied  tnat  the  world  can 
get  on  in  this,  its  destined  course,  without 
my  help,  I  should  not  have  broken  my 
customary  habit,  in  order  to  trouble  it  and 
myself  with  the  expression  of  my  views  of 
"distinction"  and  its  condition,  culture, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  moral  obligation, 
under  which,  as  I  have  said,  any  one  may, 
if  he  likes,  consider  himself,  to  write  an 
apologia  pro  moribus  suis^  when  these 
have  been  publicly  attacked.  I  do  not 
trouble  the  public  often,  and  have  never 
done  so  about  myself.  I  take  silent  and 
real  comfort  in  the  fatalism  which  teaches 
me  to  believe  that,  if,  in  spite  of  my  best 
endeavors,  I  cannot  write  poetry,  it  is  be- 
cause poetry  is  not  the  thing  which  is 
wanted  from  me,  and  that,  when  wanted, 
it  will  come  from  somebody  else.  But  to 
be  stigmatized  as  a  "flunkey"  and  a 
"savage,"  by  writers  eminent  for  gentle- 
ness and  orthodox  manners,  is  a  different 
thing.  Flunkeyism  and  savagery,  though, 
as  times  go,  they  should  be  considered  as 
vices  condoned  by  custom,  yet  an  vices ; 
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aod  for  this  and  no  other  reason  have  I 
thought  it  right  to  explain  the  views,  feel- 
ings, and  expressions  upon  the  misconcep- 
tion of  which  these  charges  have  been 
founded. 

But  I  have  also  to  complain  that  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  my  accusers.  I  do  think 
that  when  the  Guardian  charges  me  with 
the  sin  of  having  said  nothing  in  the  *'  An- 
gel in  the  House,"  about  the  "poor,"  the 
writer  should  have  remembered  the  one 
famous  line  I  have  ever  succeeded  in 
writing,  namely,  that  in  which  Mrs. 
Vaughan  is  represented  as  conveying 

A  gift  of  wine  to  Widow  Neale. 

I  put  it  in  on  purpose  to  show  that  mv 
thoughts  were  not  wholly  occupied  witn 
cultivated  people,  though  I  knew  quite 
well  when  I  did  so  that  it  must  evoke  from 
the  Olympians  —  as  a  candid  friend,  who 
has  access  to  the  sacred  hill,  assures  me 
has  been  the  case  —  thunders  of  inextin- 
guishable laughter.  Again,  I  am  surprised 
and  grieved  that  a  journal,  which  so  well 
represents  and  protects  an  establishment 
in  which  primitive  graces  and  doctrines 
have,  of  late,  been  revived  in  so  gratifying 
a  manner,  should  have  accused  me  of  car- 
rying my  flunkey  notions  into  a  future 
state,  with  no  other  proof  alleged  than  my 
affirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  interces- 
sion of  saints,  when  I  say  that  sinners, 
through  them,  approach  divinity, — 

with  a  reward  and  grace 
Unguess'd  by  the  unwash'd  boor  who  hails 
Him  to  his  face. 

Was  it  just  to  assume  that  by  the  *'  un- 
washed boor "  I  meant  only  the  artisan 
who  had  not  put  aside,  for  the  Sunday,  the 
materials  with  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  affix  his  imprimatur  to  sound  litera- 
ture? 

Again,  I  must  say  that  the  writer  in  the 
spectator — whose  hand  is  not  easily  to 
be  mistaken  for  any  but  that  of  the  kind- 
est and  most  conscientious  of  editors  — 
should  not  have  denounced  me  as  a  per- 
son of  eminently  savage  disposition,  when 
he  must,  I  think,  have  remembered  that, 
the  very  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  protested 
to  him  how  completely  my  feelings  were 
in  unison  with  the  mild  amenity  of  Dr. 
Newman,  adding,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
from  a  poem  of  my  own  :  — 

O  that  I  were  so  gentle  and  so  sweet. 
So  I  might  deal  fair  Sion*s  foolish  foes 
Such  blows  1 

He  also  neglects,  I  think,  to  put  a  fair 
interpretation    upon    what    he    calls  my 


"  hatred  "  and  "  scorn  "  of  the  people.    Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple were  much  less  disagreeable  than  they 
are  become  in  this  the  day  of  their  predom- 
inance, declared  that  thev  constituted  the 
only  entity  which  he  could  say  with  truth 
that  he  sincerely  hated.    Now  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was,  as  we  know  from  his  own 
assurance,  among  the  sweetest-tempered 
and  least  savage  of  men — as,  indeed,  I 
believe   that    I  myself  am.    Neither  Sir 
Thomas  nor   I   ever  meant  the  least  un- 
kindness  or  affront  to  any  individual.     I 
have  examined  my  conscience  carefully, 
and  I  find  myself  in  a  state  of  universal 
charity.     I  condemn  no  one  to  perdition  ; 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that,  were  we  ad- 
mitted to  the    secret    recesses   of  their 
souls,  we  might  discover  some  apprehen- 
sion of  the  living  truth  of  things  in  Mr. 
Gladstone,  some  conscience  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery  of  the  limits  which  should  be  put  to 
party  complaisance,  some  candor  in  the 
editor  of  Truth;  and  I  am  so  far  from 
**  hating  "  these  or  any,  in  a  wicked  sense, 
that,  though  I  cannot  love  them  with  the 
"love  of  complacency" — as  I  believe  the 
schoolmen  call  it,  in  distinction  to  the 
**  love  of  benevolence  "  —  I  love  them  so 
much  with  the  latter  kind  of  love  that  I 
desire  heartily  the  very  best  that  could 
happen  for  them,  which  would   be   that, 
for  a  moment,  they  should  see  themselves 
as  they  truly  are.     I  cannot  help  adding 

—  though  I  think  the  tu  quoque  rather 
vulgar  —  that,  when  this  really  excellent 
politician  and  critic  said  that  I  confounded 
the  select  with  the  elect,  he  himself  was 
more  or  less  confounding  the  elect  with 
the  electors. 

Finally,  had  I  really  been  a  "  flunkey  " 

—  I  cannot  get  the  sting  of  that  word  out 
of  me  —  had  I  departed  from  my  Darbv 
and  Joan  notions  to  please  the  dainty  with 
descriptions  of  abnormal  forms  of  affec- 
tion ;  had  I  sought  to  conciliate  the  phil- 
osophic by  insisting  that  no  son  can  rea- 
sonably regard  the  chastity  of  his  mother 
as  other  than  an  open  question ;  had  I 
endeavored  to  allure  laughter  by  such  easy 
combinations  of  profanity  and  patois  as 
have  won  for  so  many  a  reputation  for 
being  vastly  humorous ;  had  I,  in  compli- 
ment to  abstainers  from  what  is  strong, 
diluted  my  modicum  of  spirit  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  the  pure  element ;  had  I 
paid  even  proper  attention  to  the  arbiters 
of  fame,  how  much  "earthlier  happy" 
might  I  now  have  been  I  As  it  is,  whether 
my  thoughts  are  *' pinnacled  dim  in  the 
intense  inane  "  of  "  The  Unknown  Eros," 
or  I  proffer,  in  the  '*  Angel  in  the  House," 
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•*a  gift  of  wine  to  Widow  Neale,"  the 
Council  of  Ten  or  so  are  alike  unsympa- 
thetic ;  in  my  declining  years  I  have 
scarcely  a  countess  on  whom  I  can  rely 
for  a  dinner ;  when  I  die  there  will  be  no 
discerning  dean  to  bury  me,  upon  his  own 
responsibility,  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and  on  my  ol^scure  tombstone  some  virtu- 
ous and  thoughtful  democrat  may  very 
likely  scribble,  "  Here  lies  the  last  of  the 
Savages  and  Flunkeys,"  notwithstanding 
all  I  have  now  said  to  prove  that  I  am  an 
unpretentious  and  sweet-tempered  old  gen- 
tleman, who  is  harmlessly  and  respectably 
preparing  for  a  future  state,  in  which  he 
trusts  that  there  will  be  neither  tomahawk 
nor  "  plush."       Coventry  Patmore. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MR.  PATMORE  ON  DISTINCTION. 

Mr  Coventry  Patmore,  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review^ 
discourses  upon  the  quality  of  "  Distinc- 
tion," and  by  way  of  defending  himself 
for  appreciating  it,  for  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, he  needs  no  defence,  since  we  heart- 
ily agree  with  him  in  his  admiration  of  it, 
he  accuses  us  of  having  charged  him  with 
displaying  **a  singularly  *  savage'  and 
*  scornful  *  disposition."  He  refers  to  our 
review  of  "The  Unknown  Eros,"  in  our 
number  of  April  12th.  With  some  sur- 
prise, we  turned  to  the  article  and  carefully 
re-read  it,  but  found  no  charge  of  the  kind. 
We  did,  indeed,  say  that  in  the  powerful 
attacks  which  Mr.  Patmore  there  directs 
against  the  modern  spirit,  the  English 
time-spirit  of  today,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  harsh  and  scornful  invective,  and  we 
quoted  passages,  the  number  of  which 
might  be  considerably  increased,  in  proof 
of  that  assertion.  But  we  contrasted  those 
severe  invectives  with  the  bland  and  gen- 
tle spirit  of  his  earlier  poetry,  and  only 
used  them  to  show  that  Mr.  Patmore  has 
presented  another  side  of  his  mind  to  the 
world  in  his  latest  volume ;  and  we  neither 
suggested  nor,  indeed,  imagined  that  that 
side  of  his  mind  represents  his  own  per- 
sonality any  more  truly  than  the  side  of 
his  mind  which  was  more  fully  reflected 
in  his  earlier  works.  It  would  have  been 
a  gross  impertinence,  and  an  impertinence 
of  which  we  were  certainly  not  guilty,  to 
deduce  any  inference  as  to  Mr.  Patmore's 
personal  character,  from  the  qualities  ex- 
hibited in  a  few  passages  of  a  few  poems, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  kind  of 
inference  which  we  should  have  thought 


foolish  and  mistaken,  as  well  as  impertU 
nent.,  But  when  a  man  speaks  of  the  gen- 
eral multitude  as  '*  Gergesenian  swine," 
denounces  the  aristocracy  for  giving  away 
their  power  to  "  the  sordid  trader,"  and 
**  the  sordid  trader  "  for  sharing  it  with  the 
"  mechanic  vain,"  speaks  of  the  political 
demonstrations  of  the  day  as  "  the  orgies 
of  the  multitude,"  and  so  forth,  we  think 
we  may  fairly  impute  to  the  poems  con- 
taining these  forcible  and  effective  expres- 
sions that  they  are  scornful  and  bitter ;  and 
that  scorn  and  bitterness,  in  relation  to 
the  particular  policy  denounced,  were  the 
very  qualities  which  Mr.  Patmore  availed 
himself  of  his  rich  poetical  imagination 
and  vocabulary  to  embody.  Not  only  did 
we  not  describe  him  as  a  man  of  singularly 
savage  and  scornful  disposition,  but  we 
never  even  in  thought  attributed  to  him 
such  a  disposition,  and  we  were  careful  to 
quote  even  from  this  very  volume  a  pas- 
sage of  an  exactly  opposite  tendency, 
entitled  '*Let  be,"  showing  how  wise  and 
large  a  charity  had  sometimes,  even  in 
this  volume,  animated  his  poetry.  As  for 
the  word  "savage,"  the  only  place  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  article  is  in  a  sen- 
tence in  which  we  find  fault  with  him  for 
calling  his  own  heart  "my  adulterate 
heart,"  and  that  merely  because  it  dallied 
with  pleasure.  "  Surely,"  we  wrote,  "  the 
expression,  '  my  adulterate  heart,'  is  far 
too  savage  by  way  of  taking  revenge  on  it 
for  dallying  with  'Pleasure  thy  pale  en- 
emy.' "  To  accuse  a  man  of  once  using 
a  too  savage  expression,  and  that  in  in- 
veighing against  himself,  is  surely  not  to 
accuse  him  of  being  savage,  much  less  of 
being  "  a  savage,"  a  charge  against  us  as 
highly  imaginative  as  the  most  imagina- 
tive element  in  Mr.  Patmore's  poetry. 
We  ^/V/ accuse  Mr.  Patmore  of  fierce  par- 
tisanship in  some  of  his  scornful  attacks 
upon  democracy,  but  we  never  accused 
him  of  ferocity  as  a  general  characteristic, 
and  never  thought  of  making  so  absurd 
an  accusation.  One  might  as  well  accuse 
a  man-eating  tiger  of  unnatural  gentleness 
on  the  strength  of  his  having  been  known, 
on  two  or  three  exceptional  occasions,  to 
spare  his  victim.  Mr.  Patmore's  style 
has  all  the  distinction  he  himself  so  much 
admires;  but  he  sees  criticisms  upon  his 
own  poems  through  a  magnifying  glass 
which  transforms  every  faultunto  a  crime, 
and  every  expressed  divergence  of  taste 
into  an  expression  of  something  like  dis- 
gust. 

The  more  important  question  remains 
as  to  the  significance  and  worth  of  what 
Mr.    Patmore    calls  "distinction."      He 
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avows  his  liking  for  distinction,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  give  up  to  the  undistin- 
guished the  leadership  in  matters  literary, 
artistic,  or  even  political ;  and  in  this  we 
heartily  agree  with  him.  fiut  when  he 
comes  to  define  distinction,  he  'is  not,  we 
think,  quite  so  successful  as  he  is  in  his 
praise  of  it.  He  makes  it  to  consist  in 
distinctness  from  others  ;  yet  not  only  is 
distinctness  from  others  not  in  itself  dis- 
tinction, but  distinctness  from  others  may 
often  be  the  very  opposite  of  distinction, 
indeed,  a  kind,  and  a  very  unpleasant  kind, 
of  vulgarity.  There  is  no  true  distinction 
without  a  rare  simplicity,  an  ease,  a  natu- 
ralness, a  reality,  an  indifference  to  mere 
appearance,  which  always  marks  the  bear- 
ing of  those  who  are  not  coveting  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  but  in  whom  genuine 
courtesy  is  mingled  with  genuine  self- 
confidence.  Even  great  power  and  com- 
manding genius  may  show  themselves  in 
a  kind  of  distinctness  from  others  that 
wholly  lacks  the  quality  of  distinction. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  practical  genius  of 
Cromwell,  of  Peter  the  Great,  or  Napo- 
leon. All  these  were  men  of  distinguished 
genius,  the  last  of  them  of  high  and  unique 
genius  ;  but  not  one  of  them  had  what  we 
should  call  the  hall-mark  of  distinction  on 
his  outward  life.  Peter  the  Great  was  a 
boor^;  Cromwell  was  more  or  less  bour- 
geois, with  all  his  grandeur  of  nature ; 
Napoleon  was  naturally  vulgar,  though  his 
vulgarity  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  pierc- 
ing glance  by  which  he  discriminated  the 
right  means  by  which  his  vulgar  ends 
could  best  be  served.  Or  take  again  lit- 
erary style,  what  style  could  be  more  dis- 
tinct and  replete  with  genius  than  that  of 
Tacitus,  or  that  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  or 
that  of  Carlyle  ?  Yet  we  should  not  rank 
any  one  of  these  styles  as  marked  by  that 
**  distinction  "  which  requires  for  its  first 
note,  the  highest  simplicity ;  we  should 
not  attribute  to  any  one  of  them  the  '*  dis- 
tinction "  which  we  find  in  Virgil,  or  in 
the  most  luminous  e£Eorts  of  Goethe,  or  in 
Ruskin,  or  in  the  highest  of  all  English 
styles,  that  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Dis- 
tinction, far  from  consisting  in  mere  dis- 
tinctness, is  positively  inconsistent  with 
distinctness  that  exaggerates  difference 
for  the  sake  of  difference.  Brusqueness, 
for  instance,  is  hardly  consistent  with 
true  distinction  ;  certainly  conscious  ec- 
centricity is  not.  True  clistinction  is  as 
careful  not  to  inflict  superfluous  jars  on 
others  as  true  politeness.  The  slightest 
trace  of  ostentation  is  wholly  repugnant 
to  true  distinction.  There  is  "distinc- 
tion "  in  Gibbon's  learning,  but  not  in  the 


roll  and  splendor  of  his  diction,  in  which 
there  is  more  than  a  trace  of  pompous- 
ness  ;  and  nothing  can  be  further  removed 
from  true  distinction  than  pomp.  There 
is  distinction  in  Macaulay's  imagination, 
but  not  in  his  elaborate  antithesis,  in 
which  the  reader  feels  that  there  is  some- 
thing artificial ;  and  the  least  trace  of  arti- 
ficiality is  repugnant  to  true  distinction. 
There  is  distinction  in  Pope's  highest  wit, 
but  not  in  his  excess  of  incisiveness, 
where  you  see  a  laborious  and  self-con- 
scious desire  to  excite  admiration  and  to 
keep  attention  on  the  stretch,  that  is  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  true  distinction.  There  is 
true  distinction,  high  distinction,  in  Mat* 
thew  Arnold's  elegies ;  but  in  his  prose 
there  is  for  the  most  part  a  pride  of  inde- 
pendence, a  high-steppingness,  an  arch 
implication  of  conscious  superiority,  which 
takes  o£E one's  admiration  from  the  matter 
and  fixes  it  too  much  upon  the  manner  of 
the  phraseology.  For  true  distinction  we 
require  not  merely  distinctness,  but  unas- 
suming distinctness,  distinctness  which  is 
as  modest  as  it  is  marked ;  in  fact,  dis- 
tinctness which  is  as  unlike  the  peacock's 
flaunting  self-admiration  as  the  note  of  the 
lark  is  unlike  the  shake  of  an  operatic 
prima  donna.  All  true  distinction  avoids 
unnecessary  distinctness,  any  kind  of  dis- 
tinctness which,  instead  of  paying  defer- 
ence to  human  nature  and  the  common 
forms  of  society,  tries  to  display  its  supe- 
riority to  the  average  man.  Distinction 
shows  itself  without  making  a  splash, 
without  calling  attention  to  itself,  without 
self-consciousness.  There  is  a  deference 
for  the  feelings  of  others  in  all  true  dis- 
tinction which  avoids  the  friction  of  any- 
thing like  elaborate  display.  But  by 
saying  this,  of  course,  we  cio  not  mean 
that  when  a  strong  thing  has  to  be  said,  it 
should  be  said  weakly  or  without  the  ade- 
quate force,  but  only  that  no  superfluity  of 
force  should  be  spent,  as  an  unskilled  or  a 
vain  man  will  spend  it,  in  drawing  atten- 
tion not  to  the  thing  to  be  said,  but  to  the 
manner  of  the  person  saying  it.  Mr.  Pat- 
more,  in  his  remarks  on  distinction,  per- 
haps a  little  ignores  this.  We  do  not  at 
all  agree  with  him  that  "in  manners  and 
art,  as  in  life,  it  signifies  far  less  what  is 
done  or  said  than  how  it  is  done  and  said  ; 
for  the  unique  personality,  the  alone  truly 
interesting  and  excellent  thing,  the  *  dis- 
tinction '  comes  out  in  the  latter  only." 
On  the  contrary,  the  "what"  is  of  quite 
first-rate  importance;  only  you  cannot 
either  say  or  do  the  right  thing  substan- 
tially without  reference  to  the  manner  in 
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which  it  is  said  or  done.  It  natters  tab- 
nitely,  for  instaoce,  whether  you  tight  fot 
your  life  or  prefer  to  die.  But  if  it  is 
right  to  fight  tor  your  life,  you  do  Dot  light 
for  it  as  you  should,  unless  you  fight 
bravely,  coolly,  without  any  violent  pas- 
sion. And  if  it  is  right  to  die,  you  do  not 
die  as  you  should,  unless  you  die  bravely, 
coolly,  without  any  craven  fear.  Truedis- 
tinctiOD  is  shown  as  much  in  the  right 
choice  of  the  matter  to  be  done  as  in  Ihe 
right  manner  of  doing  it.  Charles  IL  is 
said  to  have  apologized  to  bis  courtiers  for 
keeping  them  so  long  in  dying.  The  man- 
ner showed  distinction,  but  the  matter 
showed  no  distinction.  The  poor  king's 
tnind  was  nnt  fixed  on  the  reality  of  the 
change  through  which  he  was  passing.  He 
was  only  thinking  of  how  to  pass  through 
it  as  gracefully  as  possible  in  the  view  of 
those  who  were  standing  round  his  bed- 
There  could  not  have  been  less  spiritual 
distinction  than  he  displayed.  But  if 
death  be  looked  at  merely  as  a  social  cer- 
emony, in  which  the  chief  object  is  to  be 
courteous  to  the  human  figures  present, 
the  king  succeeded.  Unfortunately,  that 
was  just  the  point  in  which  success  was  of 
little  or  no  importance.  There  was  no 
true  distinction  in  Charles's  death,  be- 
cause he  did  not  realize  what  death  was. 
There  was  distinction  only  in  his  display 
of  con  si  de  rate  n  ess  to  his  attendants-  But 
that  was  just  the  wronf;  direction  in  which 
to  show  distinction,  and  true  distinction 
implies  reality  of  aim  as  well  as  the  right 
choice  of  the  manner  in  which  to  embody 
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the  blue-ribbon  of  the  university  aeamst  all 
her  male  competitors,  but  she  has  done  bo,  if 
the  report  of  a  friend  in  the  IWl  Mall  is  to 
be  trusted,  without  over-work,  without  over- 

■eicitement,  and  wilhoul  studying  either  very 
late  or  very  early.  Miss  Clough,  the  principal 
of  Newnham,  is  said  to  have  improved  Ihe 
n  by  saying  at  the  dinner  on  Saturday 


said  to  have  gone  to  bed  regularly  at  eli 
and  risen  at  eight,  and  10  have  wntten  all  her 
papers  with  the  greatest  circumspection  and 
precision  —  slowly  rather  than  fast.    The  most 


gratifying  thmg  to  us  in  her  friend's  acconnt 

of  her  is  Ihe  fact  that  on  tbe  morning  of  the 
day  when  the  rtsult  of  tbe  examinarion  was 
to  be  proclaimed,  "  she  did  indeed  wake  early 
with  excitement  and  confessed  to  reading 
'Mansfield  Park  '  in  bed  in  order  to  ocCDpy 
and  calm  her  mind. "  So  Miss  Fawcett  is  an 
Austeniie,  which  shows  that  she  has  a  fine 
sense  of  humor.  Moreover,  the  selection  tbe 
lady  made  fot  the  purpose  of  "  calming  her 
mind"  was  a  judicious  one,  "Mansfield 
Park  "  being  certainly  the  heaviest  of  Miu 
Austen's  novels,  bright  ai   '' 


It  must  be  pleasant  to  Miss  Philippa 
Fawcett  to  know  that  while  winning  a 
name  fnr  herself  and  the  possibility  of  a 
career,  she  has  delighted  all  the  women  in 
the  kingdom  cultivated  enough  to  under- 
stand her  triumph.  She  has  gratified  to 
the  full  a  jealousy  of  sex  which  has,  we 
suspect,  helped  for  many  years  past  to 
stimulate  English  women  to  intellectual 
exertion.  Thai  jealousy  has  probably 
been  felt  by  able  women  in  all  ages  and 
all  countries,  by  the  great  Roman  Udy  as 
by  the  Indian  Begum  or  Ranee;  but  of 
late,  and  in  England,  circumstances  have 
developed  it  into  something  like  a.  pas- 
sion. Most  feats  of  our  day  being  civil 
feats,  and  most  successes  achieved  by  in- 
tellectual capacity,  able  women  have  felt 
thai  they  could  do  or  could  achieve  tbem 
all  if  they  had  only  a  fair  chance,  anchhave 
waxed  wroih  in  their  hearts,  sometimes, 
indeed,  also  with  their  tongues,  because 
able  men  did  not,  as  they  thought,  will- 
ingly acknowledge  their  mental  equality 
with  themselves.  They  wanted  to  prove 
it,  not  only  by  production,  which  in  some 
fields  of  literature  they  had  already  done, 
but  by  some  directly  competitive  lest,  the 
genuineness  of  which  no  educated  man, 
however  cynical  as  to  their  claims,  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  deny.  They  were 
contented  with  George  Eliot  or  Mrs. 
Browning,  for  these  women  possessed 
genius,  and  genius  proves  nothing,  that 
•"ind  blowing  where  it  tistethj  but  they 
ere  grateful  to  Miss  Prideaux  for  win- 
ing that  broad  gold  medal  so  seldom 
granted  even  to  male  anatomists ;  more 
grateful  to  Miss  Agneta  Ramsay  for 
beating  all  the  men  of  her  year  in  classi- 
cal attalument;  most  grateful  to  Miss 
Fawcett  for  coming  out  in  the  mathe. 
matical  tripos  well  in  advance  of  Ihe 
lior  wrangler.  It  was  in  the  study  o£ 
act  science  that  impudent  men  said  that 
imen  were  sure  to  fall,  and  to  triumph  in 
iihematics  over  the  whole  academic 
world  was  indeed  sweet,  — so  sweet,  so 
contenting,  so  productive  of  mental  rest, 
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that  it  i^duld  not  surprise  us  if  female 
energy  showed  for  a  year  or  two  symptoms 
of  failing  off.  At  least,  it  will  be  felt, 
women  have  been  first  in  the  men*s  special 
field  for  intellectual  athletics.  They  have 
won  the  chariot  race  at  Olympia,  and 
must  be  qualified  for  the  reins.  It  is  not 
an  unnatural  jealousy,  for  all  caste  dis- 
tinctions are  provoking,  and  to  be 
accounted  intellectually  inferior  through 
defect  of  birth  —  did  not  some  Scotch 
boy  refuse  to  be  **  regenerate "  because 
**  he  mought  be  born  a  lassie  "  ?  —  must 
be  more  galling  even  than  to  be  held 
socially  disqualified  for  the  same  reason ; 
nor  is  it  an  ignoble  one,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion it  has  now  received  is,  in  one  way 
at  all  events,  well  founded.  Miss  Faw- 
cett*s  success  does  not  prove  the  full 
equality  of  men's  and  women*s  intellects 
any  more  than  did  that  of  Miss  Prideaux 
or  Miss  Ramsay,  for  it  leaves  the  question 
of  the  power  to  originate  still  unsettled  ; 
and  those  who  please  may  still  doubt 
whether  a  woman  will  ever  produce  a 
^eat  painting,  a  grand  oratorio,  or  a  new 
discovery  like  that  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion ;  but  it  does  prove  that,  in  the  use  of 
the  faculty  of  intellectual  accumulation, 
women  may  rival  men.  That  is  not  all, 
but  that  is  very  much ;  and  that  being 
proved  under  the  test  men  have  themselves 
selected,  women  have  a  clear  right  to  be 
happy,  and  even  in  their  happiness  just  a 
little  triumphant.  It  is  true  that  a  tew  of 
the  observant  never  doubted  the  result; 
but  the  conflict  was  one  between  entire 
castes,  and  the  stronger  caste  did  doubt. 

Cultivated  women,  as  we  have  said, 
may  fairly  feel  the  happier  for  Miss  Faw- 
cett's  victory,  which  not  only  relieves 
them  of  an  unfair  doubt,  but  with  its 
accompanying  incidents  may  help  to 
fissure  them  that  they  have  immensely 
exaggerated  men*s  jealousy  of  their  claims. 
If  that  jealousy  ever  existed  in  the 
intellectual  domain,  which  we  doubt,  the 
real  feeling  being  of  a  different  kind,  it 
has  greatly  died  away.  There  was  some 
carping  criticism  when  Miss  Prideaux,  a 
girl  of  singularlv  lofty  and  even  saintly 
character,  won  the  broad  |;oId  medal  for 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  anatomy,  because 
a  sexual  prejudice,  not  without  justifica- 
tion, and,  at  all  events,  as  old  as  civilization, 
was  thereby  affronted ;  but  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  it,  not  even  in  the  comic  papers, 
when  Miss  Ramsay  achieved  her  triumph, 
and  today  men,  even  more  than  women, 
are  congratulating  Miss  Fawcett.  No 
one  able  to  understand  her  victory  regrets 
Jt,  unless,  indeed,  for  we  must  not  forget 


human  nature,  it  be  that  unlucky  Mr* 
Bennett,  who  for  the  next  half  century 
will  have  to  explain  at  intervals  that  he 
was  senior  wrangler,  no  doubt,  'Mf  that 
means  anything;"  but  that  it  was  in  the 
year  when  Miss  Philippa  Fawcett,  aged 
twentv-two,  ought  to  have  been.  Nor 
woulcl  there  be  the  smallest  regret  if  a 
woman  to-morrow  were  recognized  as  the 
first  poet,  or  astronomer,  or  painter,  or 
composer,  or  mechanician,  or  chemist  of 
the  age.  That  kind  of  feeling,  which 
welcomes  injury  to  the  world,  if  only  the 
loss  protects  a  caste  superiorit}',  is  pretty 
nearly  dead,  or,  at  all  events,  has  among 
the  cultivated  retreated  out  of  sight. 
Handicraftsmen  excepted,  who  are  trained 
by  their  circumstances  to  dislike  all  fresh 
competition,  men  have  become  in  all 
intellectual  competitions  more  fair  to 
women  than  women  are  to  them,  the 
latter  not  recognizing  quite  impartiall}' 
the  monopoly  their  rivals  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  of  creative  power  in  all  depart- 
ments except  the  single  one  of  fiction. 
Men  are  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  quite  ready, 
possibly  they  never  will  be  quite  ready,  to 
accept  the  enormous  revolution  involved 
in  the  claim  to  the  suffrage,  not  seeing, 
among  other  difficulties,  how  physical 
force  and  legal  power  can  be  forever 
divorced  without  the  risk  of  anarchy. 
Nor  will  they  ever  be  willing  —  women 
will  not  be,  either  —  to  see  the  inherent 
differences  of  sex  disregarded,  as  some 
of  the  "advanced  "  of  both  sexes  threaten 
to  disregard  them  ;  but  they  are  growing 
just.  They  will  compensate  women  yet 
for  their  long  —  and,  we  freely  admit,  in  ' 
many  cases  startlingly  unjust  —  exclusion 
from  the  benefit  of  old  endowments,  and 
they  have  conceded,  not  only  without  a 
struggle  but  positively  without  a  word  of 
objection,  the  largest  potential  transfer 
of  property  ever  made  to  any  caste 
or  separate  corporation.  After  owning 
through  ages  all  women's  property,  men 
silently  surrendered  it,  —  so  silently  that 
not  one  woman  in  ten  is  even  yet  aware 
that  her  own  gold  is  her  very  own,  and 
they  did  not  even  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  extra  magnanimity.  One  old  gentle- 
man did,  it  is  true,  for  many  years 
bombard  newspaper  offices  with  tracts, 
showing  that  Lord  Cairns's  act,  as  well 
as  some  others,  was  irreligious  and  im- 
moral; but,  with  that  exception,  the 
entire  male  sex  acquiesced  in  what  will 
prove,  before  a  half  century  has  elapsed, 
an  enormous  corporate  fine.  They  had 
no  option,  of  course,  from  the  Christian 
moralist's  point  of  view,  nothing  either 
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in  revelation  or  inherent  conscience 
making  it  lawful  to  steal  coin  when  the 
owner  is  a  woman ;  but,  still,  when  the 
prescription  of  ages  is  considered,  and 
the  difficulty  mankind  have  in  being  just 
to  their  own  hurt,  the  Englishmen  of  our 
day  have  upon  this  subject  been  wonder- 
fully fair,  and  they  will  be  fair,  too,  as 
regards  intellectual  attainments.  That  is 
to  say,  whether  they  pay  fairly  for  them 
or  not  —  a  different  matter  in  which  action 
is  not  governed  by  thought,  but  by  forces 
nearly  automatic  —  they  will  fully  and  un- 
grudgingly recognize  all  that  women,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  of  their  own 
sex,  can  fairly  demand. 

"You  are  exaggerating,"  we  hear  some 
angry  and,  perhaps,  slightly  acrid  objec- 
tors saying;  the  "men  are  not  as  fair  as 
you  say.  They  do  not  by  choice  marry 
the  intellectually  gifted.  On  the  contrary, 
the  best  partis  pick  out  the  prettiest 
women,  by  preference  just  now  pretty 
Americans.  Marriage  is  the  grand  test 
of  men's  opinion,  and  in  marriage  the 
most  cultivated  are  not  the  most  success- 
ful." The  answer  to  that  gibe,  which  one 
hears  pretty  often,  and  which,  though 
substantially  false,  has  a  surface  truth  in 
it,  is  contained  in  the  simple  question, 
"Why  should  they  be?"  The  laws  of 
nature  are  not  going  to  be  altered  in  order 
that  men  and  women  may  know  mathe- 
matics or  anything  else  a  little  better. 
The  desire  for  beauty  is  inherent  and 
indestructible,  and  exists,  if  Darwin  may 
be  trusted,  in  every  sentient  thing,  if  not 
also  in  most  of  the  entities  to  which  we 
•  usually  refuse  to  ascribe  the  attribute  of 
sentience.  It  is  not  to  be  killed  out  by 
cultivating  the  brain,  though  it  may  be 
modified,  and  is  being  modified  with  some 
rapidity.  We  cannot  give  instances  with- 
out invidiousness,  and  most  of  our  readers 
can  supply  them  for  themselves;  but 
personal  attractiveness  being  equal,  the 
highest  intellectual  culture  stands  in  no 
girl's  way.  We  do  not  believe  it  ever  did, 
from  the  days  of  Aspasia  downwards  to 
those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu; 
but  it  certainly  does  not  now.  What  is 
the  very  charm  of  these  American  girls, 
who  make  great  ladies  so  angry,  apart 
from  their  beauty  and  their  dollars,  but 
a  lively  quickness  of  mind  and  speech. 


which  are  taken  —  often  correctly,  ofteo 
incorrectly  —  for  intelligence,  wit,  and 
that  last  result  of  culture,  detachment? 
The  change  that  is  going  on  in  our  social 
life  is  all  in  favor  of  women  of  intelli- 
gence, and  this,  we  believe,  in  every  rank. 
It  is  excessively  marked,  we  are  told,  by 
those  who  know,  among  the  best  of  the 
handicraftsmen,  and  among  the  higher 
classes,  though  evidence  is  less  easy  to 
obtain,  it  is  still  perceptible.  Beauty 
ranks  first  by  virtue  of  laws  which  no 
female  parliament  either  will,  or  can, 
alter ;  but,  beauty  and  wealth  apart,  the 
stupid  girl  is  getting  as  heavily  weighted 
in  the  race  as  the  stupid  man,  whom  the 
democracy,  for  reasons  that  are  at  all 
events  disinterested,  is  shutting  out  of 
every  chance  in  life,  except  emigration 
and  hawking  fish.  Those  who  fling  this 
argument  at  our  heads  should  talk  to  their 
grandfathers  a  little,  or  hunt  up  a  few  old 
memoirs.  They  will  find  that  in  the  last 
century  there  were,  the  much  smaller 
range  of  society  being  allowed  for,  ten 
misalliances  for  one  now,  every  countrj'- 
side  showing  its  King  Cophetua,  and  this 
although  the  pride  of  birth  was  then,  of 
all  the  emotions  bred  of  convention  —  if 
it  is  so  bred  —  by  far  the  most  operative 
and  real.  Men  are  growing  ashamed  of 
silliness  in  their  women  as  they  never 
were  before,  and  proud,  too,  which  is  a 
further  step,  of  their  intelligence.  Prog- 
ress in  such  matters  is  a  result  of  many 
causes  which  do  not  always  co-operate, 
and  we  need  not  expect  that  in  the  year 
3,000  A.D.  all  marriages,  or  one-half  of 
them,  will  be  intelligible ;  but  for  all  that, 
no  one  who  looks  at  society  without  preju- 
dice will  believe  that  the  fools  are  winning 
the  social  game.  That,  a  steadily  increas- 
ing prejudice  in  favor  of  intelligence, 
even  in  selecting  wives,  is  all  that  our 
present  adversaries  have  any  right  to 
demand.  If  their  secret  ideal  is  that  the 
broad  forehead  shall  always  be  felt  in- 
stinctively by  all  men  to  be  more 
attractive  than  the  curved  lips,  they  must 
wait,  and  wait  as  those  that  are  tireless. 
They  are  asking  for  a  new  species,  and 
the  one  demand  of  all  evolutionists  when 
they  seek  or  speak  of  new  species  is  a 
good  long  interval  of  time. 
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I30  MEETING  AND 

MEETING  AND  FAREWELL. 

Ah  me  I  how  sadder  than  to  say  farewell 

It  is  to  meet, 
Dreading  that  Love  has  lost  his  spell 

And  changed  his  sweet  I 
I  would  we  were  again  to  part 
With  that  fuU  heart. 

The  hawthorn  was  half-bud,  half-flower 

At  our  good-bye ; 
And  braver  to  me  since  that  hour 

Are  earth  and  sky. 
Ah,  God  r  it  were  too  poor  a  thing 
To  meet,  this  spring. 

Our  hearts  —  life  never  would  have  marge 

To  bear  their  tides, 
Their  confluent  rush  1     Lo  1  death  is  large 

In  boundary  sides ; 
And  our  great  ;t<^pe  must  be  said 

When  I  am  dead. 
Academy.  MICHAEL  FlELD. 


KING'S  WEIR. 


The  house  is  silent ;  on  the  stair 
My  foot  falls  strangely,  and  there  creeps 

A  chill  about  the  morning  air 
That  speeds  me  where  the  hamlet  sleeps. 

I  leave  the  sounding  street  and  view 
The  crescent  paling  to  her  death, 

And  the  broad  meadows  white  with  dew. 
And  heavy  with  the  orchis'  breath. 

Where  bees  protest  a  drowsy  tale, 
And  plaintive  peewits  fall  and  twist, 

And  in  the  mowing-grass  the  rail  — 
A  strident-voiced  ventriloquist  — 

Creeps  silently  (its  nest  is  near). 
And  the  small  bat  eccentric  flits — 

Taking  the  moth  —  and  on  the  Weir 
A  single  yellow-wagtail  sits. 

And,  wakened  by  the  wakening  morn. 
The  herald  breeze  begins  to  blow : 

But  now  a  doubtful  murmur  bom 
Of  shivering  hillside  beech,  and  now 

It  makes  the  silver  poplars  gleam, 
And  fans  the  thistles  into  play. 

And  whitens  all  the  stiller  stream, 
And  passing  sighs  itself  away. 

But  it  had  left  the  water  glad. 

And  made  the  big  trout  plunge  and  hurl 
His  length  among  the  foam,  and  add 

A  breaking  circle  to  the  swirl. 

Have  we  not  seen  a  sick  man  lie 

Prone  on  a  weary  fever  bed, 
With  aimless  hand  and  vacant  eye 

To  tell  the  light  of  reason  fled? 


FAREWELL,  ETC. 

He  breathes,  but  dead  to  all  the  ills 
And  joys  of  earth;  and  can  we  give 

The  name  of  life  to  breath  that  fills 
A  mindless  frame  ?    Is  this  to  livt  ? 

But  by-and-by  the  godlike  light 
Of  purpose  dawning  in  his  face. 

Plays  widening  round,  till  all  is  bright. 
And  life  regains  her  perfect  place. 

The  cold  distinctness  of  the  scene, 

When  stars  are  dead  and  lands  are  grey, 

Seems  such  as  this  —  the  time  between 
The  dawning  and  the  perfect  day. 

But  now  the  god,  arising,  shakes 

About  the  broadened  canopy 
His  locks  red-gold,  gold-red,  and  makes 

A  glory  in  the  eastern  sky. 

And  welling  in  the  fount  of  dawn 
Grows  the  great  lambent  tide,  the  same 

That  lights  the  diamond  on  the  lawn. 
Or  rages  till  the  prairies  flame. 

I  see  thee  draw  the  wreathed  woof 
Of  veiling  mist  across  the  plain; 

I  see  thee  glinting  on  the  roof 
And  burning  on  the  burnished  vane ; 

Lighting  the  sedge-bird*s  secret  place. 
Lifting  the  windflower*s  tired  head. 

Blushing  upon  the  briar's  face. 
And  laughing  in  the  iris-bed. 

And  the  great  soul  of  earth,  that  moves 

In  all  I  see  or  cannot  see. 
Springs,  radiant  at  the  touch  she  loves. 

To  lose  itself  in  thee. 

Longman's  Magaxine.  AUBYN  BaTTYE. 


QUIET. 

Let  the  light  speak  —  and  it  shall  say 
There  is  no  speed  and  no  delay, 
Perfect  guiet  brings  the  day. 

Perfect  growth  by  little  shows : 
He  who  hastes  shall  lose  by  speed ; 
He  who  clutches  mar  by  greed ; 
lie  who  hurries  spoils  his  deed 

And  swells  the  debt  he  owes. 

£.  £.  Reader. 


Man's  life  is  born  into  a  bootless  world. 

If  he  strive  not,  how  base  1  and  if  he  strive 

What  weariness  and  grief,  whilst  evermore 

Recedes  the  earthly  goal  1     We  plan  and  act, 

Our  little  wisdom  runs  before  our  deeds 

Led  other  ways  b^  Fate ;  and  all  our  days 

But  mock  the  visions  of  our  Yesterdays, 

Till  every  purpose  seems  as  snaped  by  dreams, 

Futile  and  waking,  voided. 

Acadamj. 


Fiom  The  Conlemporarr  Renew. 
DANTE   IN   HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  THE- 
OLOOV  AND  ETHICS  Or  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

The  opinioDs  of  Dante,  like  those  o£ 


every  great  w 


T  who  has  treated  of  e 
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:enipting  to  revivify  its  ideas,  he  "  betrayed 
IS  secret."    As  Plato  in  his  "  Republic  " 

:leveloped  the  ruling  ideas  of  Greek  poli- 
;ics  to  a  point  at  which  they  necessarily 
break  llirough  the  form  of  the  Greek  state 
d  destroy  it,  ?o  Daole,  in  giving  a  final 
and  conclusive  utterance  lo  mediaeval 
ideas,  at  once  revealed  the  vital  source  of 
tlieir  power,  and  showed  where  they  come 
inlo  contradiction  with  themselves  and 
point  beyond  themselves  for  their  comple- 
lioa.  The  attempts  made  to  prove  that 
Dante  was  a  "  Reformer  before  the  Refor- 
mation," or  a  "  Revolutionary  before  the 
Revolution"  are,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  made,  vain  and  futile;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  rough  way  in  which  he  de- 
nounces the  state  of  things  ecclesiastical 
and  political,  writers  like  Oianam  and 
Hettinger  have  no  difficulty  in  showing 
Dante's  complete  orthodoxy,  and  his  com- 
plete acceptance  of  the  Catholic  system 
of  life  and  thought.  Even  from  the  first 
the  Catholic  Church  recogniied  that  the 
attacks  of  Dante  were  the  wounds  of  a 
friend,  and  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
put  in  the  Index  a  poem  which  was 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  expressions  of  its 
essential  ideas.  The  revolutionary 
power  of  Dante's  poetry  lay  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  It  lay  just  in  this,  that 
Dante  held  up  to  medijeval  Catholicism 
ils  own  ideal,  the  very  principle  on  which 
it  rested  and  from  which  it  drew  all  its 
power,  that  he  judged  it  by  that  ideal,  and 
that  by  that  ideal  he  found  it  wanting. 
For,  although,  as  "  the  most  hopeful  son 
of  the  Church  Militant,"  Dante  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  able  to  indicate  one  simple 
way  in  which  the  old  order  of  Church  and 
Slate  could  be  restored,  to  all  but  himself 
the  very  expression  of  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  this  return  to  tlie  past  was  the 
demonstration  of  its  impossibility. 

In  this  article,  it  is  not  proposed  to  con- 
sider Dante  as  a  poet,  or  at  least  to  enter 
into  any  questions  directly  connected  with 
the  poetic  form  in  which  he  has  expressed 
himself,  but  rather  to  treat  him  as  a  writer 
who  sought  in  his  own  way  to  read  the 
signs  of  his  limes,  and  to  declare  to  others 
the  lesson  he  had  thus  learnt.  In  doing 
so,  we  are  judging  Dante  according  to  a 
standard  which  he  himself  has  set  up.  The 


ical,"  political,  or  religious  subjects,  have 
been  made  the  battle-ground  of  bitter 
controversy.  Apart  from  those  who  fall 
into  the  shallow  trap  of  seeking  the  great- 
ness of  the  poet  in  some  secret  doctrine 
which  can  be  read  by  the  aid  of  a  verba! 
key,  there  are  many  who  have  sought  for 
Protestantism,  and  some  who  sought  for 
Socialism, or  even  Nihilism,  in  his  pages.* 
And  their  interpretations,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  have  called  out  those  of  an  op- 
posite school,  who  have  turned  him  into 
a  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  have  treated 
bis  denunciation  of  the  Papal  policy  as  a 
separable  accident  of  his  poetry.  Now  in 
a  sense  it  may  be  maintained  that  both 
parties  are  "  right  in  what  they  affirm  and 
wrong  in  what  they  deny."  Those  who 
see  in  Dante's  words  the  germs  of  reli- 
gious and  political  change  are  not  alto- 
gether in  error,  though  they  sometimes 
look  for  the  evidence  of  their  view  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  writers  who  are  most 
revolutionary  in  their  uUiroate  effect  are 
not  those  who  violently  break  away  from 
the  institutions  of  the  past  and  set  up  n 
new  principle  against  them,  but  rather 
those  who  so  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  those  institutions  that  they  make 
them,  so  to  speak,  transparent.  When  the 
soul  becomes  visible,  the  body  is  ready 
to  drop  away.  We  often  find  systems  oi 
doctrine  surviving  the  most  violent  attack 
from  without,  and  apparently  only  deriv. 
ing  new  vigor  from  the  contest.  But  one 
thing  there  is  which  they  cannot  survive 

viz.,  being  thoroughly  understood  arc 

appreciated,  for  the  intelligence  that  ha; 
fully  appreciated  them  has  ipso  facto 
grown  out  of  them  and  beyond  them.  I' 
has  extracted  the  principle  from  its  (ormti 
embodiment,  and  so  made  it  capable  of 
entering  into  combination  with  other  prin- 
ciples to  produce  new  forms  of  life  and 
thought.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  Dante 
Stands  to  medieval  Catholicism.    In  at- 

•  E.  Arouii   Daale  Hirftique,  WTOlmiomi™,  el 
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poetic  form,  indeed,  is  inseparable  from 
Dante's  thought,  as  is  shown  by  his  com- 
parative failure  to  utter  himself  in  prose  ; 
but  to  himself  it  was,  so  to  speak,  an  in- 
separable accident,  necessary  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  message  to  his  time,  as  the 
form  through  which  alone  he  could  express 
his  whole  conception  of  human  life,  and 
"justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  If 
ever  there  has  been  a  poetry  which  was 
indifferent  to  its  own  matter,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  "sacred  poem  to  which 
heaven  and  earth  had  set  their  hands  so 
that  for  many  years  it  had  made  the  poet 
lean."  The  **  Divina  Commedia  "  was  for 
Dante  simply  the  last  perfect  expression 
of  the  same  thought,  which  in  all  his  other 
works,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  it  had 
been  his  e£Eort  to  utter.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
a  didactic  poem  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Dante  was  too  perfect  an  artist 
not  to  see  that  the  direct,  practical  move- 
ment of  the  preacher  or  the  orator  is  alien 
to  the  contemplative  spirit  of  poetry.  But 
it  is  didactic  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  ef- 
fort to  exhibit  the  ideal  truth  of  things, 
the  moral  law  of  the  world,  which  is  hidden 
from  us  by  the  confusion  of  phenomena, 
and  the  illusion  of  our  own  passions. 
Hence  the  first  problem  suggested  by  the 
"  Commedia  "  is,  how  Dante's  poetry  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  a  complete  philo- 
sophical and  theological  view  of  human 
life  without  ceasing  to  be  poetry. 

We  may  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  reason  why  Dante  is  able  to  be  philo- 
sophical without  ceasing  to  be  poetical,  is 
the  same  which  enables  Plato  to  approach 
so  closely  to  poetry  without  ceasing  to  be 
a  philosopher.  By  Dante,  as  by  Plato, 
every  part  is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  whole, 
and,  therefore,  becomes  a  kind  of  individ- 
ual whole  in  itself.  Dante  can  be  faithful 
to  truth  without  ceasing  to  be  a  poet,  be- 
cause, for  him,  the  highest  truth  is  poeti- 
cal. His  unceasing  effort  to  reach  the 
poetry  of  truth  and  the  truth  of  poetry 
may  be  evidenced  in  many  ways.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  poet  by  a  kind  of 
Wordsworth ian  reaction  against  the  afiEec- 
tations  of  the  Provengal  school,  from  which 
he  received  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of 
verse.  In  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
(« Purgatorio,"  Bonagiuntadi  Lucca,  one  of 


his  poetical  predecessofs,  questions  him 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  superiority  of  his 
lyrics.  Dante  answers  that  his  secret  was 
simply  strict  adherence  to  the  truth  of  feel* 
ing.  "  I  am  one,  who,  when  love  inspires 
me,  make  careful  note  of  what  he  says, 
and  in  the  very  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
within,  I  set  myself  to  utter  it."  Bonagi- 
unta  is  made  to  answer :  "  Now,  I  see  the 
obstacle  which  made  me  and  the  Notary 
and  Guittone  fall  short  of  the  sweet  new 
style,  which  in  your  verses  sounds  in  my 
ears.  I  see  clearly  that  your  wings  follow 
closely  after  the  dictation  of  love,  which 
was  certainly  not  the  case  with  us."  In 
the  description  of  outward  things,  Dante's 
minute  accuracy,  as  of  one  who  wrote  al* 
ways  **  with  his  eye  on  the  object,"  is  one 
of  his  most  obvious  characteristics.  Some- 
times he  goes  so  far  in  breaking  through 
the  conventional  limitations  of  poetical 
language  as  to  give  us  a  shock  of  surprise, 
like  that  which  we  receive  from  the  homely 
detail  of  Wordsworth ;  though  in  Dante 
we  never  meet  with  those  pieces  of  crude, 
undigested  prose  to  which  Wordsworth 
sinks  in  his  less  inspired  moments.  More 
often  Dante  falls  into  this  kind  of  error 
in  relation  to  the  prose,  not  of  bare  fact, 
but  of  thought.  In  his  anxiety  to  utter 
the  whole  truth  of  his  theme,  and  to  make 
his  work  a  kind  of  compend  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  he  sometimes  introduces 
definitions  and  expositions  of  doctrine, 
which  are  too  abstract  to  be  fused  into 
unity  with  any  poetic  symbol;  as,  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  curious  Aristotelian  lecture 
on  the  relations  of  the  soul  and  the  body, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  poet 
Statins.  Generally,  however,  the  intracta- 
bleness  of  his  theme  is  overcome  partly 
by  the  Platonic  cast  of  Dante's  thoughts, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and 
partly  by  the  realizing  force  of  imagina* 
tion  with  which  these  thoughts  are 
grasped.  The  synthetic  power  of  poetry, 
which  individualizes  all  that  is  universal, 
is  made  the  servant  of  the  philosophic 
synthesis,  which  overcomes  abstraction 
by  grasping  ideas  in  their  relations.  The 
passage  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  the 
"  Paradiso,"  where  St.  Thomas  is  made  to 
expound  the  scale  of  being,  and  the  par- 
allel passage  in  the  first  canto,  are  good 
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instances  of  the  way  in  which  Dante  con- 
quers this  difficulty.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  sacceeds,  not  by  expansion,  but  by 
compression  of  thought ;  in  other  words, 
he  makes  the  conceptions  of  philosophy 
and  theology  poetic,  not  by  diluting  them 
in  metaphors,  but  by  a  concentrated  inten- 
sity of  expression,  which  suggests  the 
connection  of  each  part  with  the  whole, 
and  the  presence  of  the  whole  in  every 
part. 

What,  then,  is  Dante's  theme  ?    To  this 
Dante   himself    gives    an  answer  which 
might  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  poetry,  as  a  direct  sen- 
suous presentment  of  its  object.    In  his 
lettef  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  to  whom 
he  dedicates  the  **  Paradiso,''  he  declares 
that  the  subject  of  the  *'  Commedia,"  taken 
literally,  is  the  state  of  souls  after  death. 
But,  he  goes  on,  if  the   work  be  taken 
allegorically,  the  subject  is  man,  as  by  the 
good  or  ill  use  of  his  freedom  he  becomes 
worthy  of  reward  or  punishment.    Now, 
many  modem  critics  might  be  disposed  to 
say  that  to  play  in  this  way  with  double 
meanings  is  necessarily  to  lose  the  imme* 
diate  appeal  of  poetry  to  our  inner  percep- 
tion, and  to  "  sickly  o*er  the  native  hues 
of "  imagination  **  with  a    pale   cast    of 
thought.'*    Nor  can  we  escape  the  force 
of  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  alle- 
gory is  an  after-thought,  which  occurred 
to  Dante  only  when  his  poem  was  com- 
pleted, and  did  not  a£Eect  him  during  its 
composition.    On  the  contrary,  during  the 
course  of  the  poem  he  frequently  directs 
our  attention  to  the  "subtle  veil*' under 
which  he  half  conceals  and  half  reveals  a 
higher  truth  ;  and  this  deeper  meaning  is 
suggested  to  us  not  only  by  the  numerous 
symbolic  figures  which  are  introduced  at 
each  stage  of  our  progress,  but  by  the 
aiain  lines  of  the  structure  of  the  **  Com- 
media.**    Even  this  might  be  regarded  by 
some  as  a  concession  which  was  forced 
upon  Dante  by  the  ideas  of  his  time.    But, 
when  we  look  more  closely,  we  see  that 
such  a  double  meaning  is  no  mere  literary 
convention,  but  that  it  is  inwrought  into 
the  very  essence  of  Dante's  work.    It  was, 
in  fact,  the  necessary  condition  which  he 
had  to  fulfil,  in  order  to  be,  what  Carlyle 
calls  him,  *Mhe  spokesman  of  ten  silent 


centuries."    If  Dante  was  to  give  poetic 
expression  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  as  necessary  for  him 
to  live  in  two  worlds  at  once  as  for  Homer 
to  live  in  one.    What  characterized  the 
Homeric  age  was  the  fresh  sense  of  the 
reality  of  life  and  its  interests,  and  there* 
fore  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
could  introduce  the  world  of  the  dead 
only  as  a  shadowy  and  spectral  existence 
at  the  extreme  verge  of  his  picture  of  the 
living  world.    But  to  the   highest   con* 
sciousness  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  parts  were  in* 
verted,  and  that  the  world  of  the  living 
was  but  a  shadowy  appearance  through 
which    the    eternal    realities   of  another 
world   were  continually   betraying  them- 
selves.   The  poet  who  made  himself  the 
interpreter  of  such  a  time  was  obliged  to 
encounter  all  the  difficulties  of  this  strange 
division  of  man's  being.   He  must  draw  his 
picture^  as  it  were,  on  windows  lightened 
by  an  unseen  sun.    However  alien  it  might 
seem  to  the  nature  of  poetry,  or  at  least  to 
the  ordinary  theory  of  its  nature,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
double  meanings,  of  crosslights  and  sym* 
bolic  references,  in  which   nothing  was 
taken  for  simply  itself;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  he  had  to  be  **  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate,"  in  order  to  be  a  poet  at 
all.     It  is  his  strange  success  in  this  ap- 
parently impossible  task  that  gives  the 
unique  character  to  Dante's  achievement. 
His  poem  seems  as  if  it  were  constructed 
to  refute  all  the  ordinary  canons  of  poetic 
criticism,  and  to  prove  that  genius  is  its 
own  law.    But  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is 
not   very  hard  to   discover.     It  is    just 
through  the  symbolic  nature  of  his  theme 
that  Dante  finds  his  way  back  to  poetic 
truth  and  reality.     It  is  because  the  other 
world,  as  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  it,  turns 
for  him  into  an  enlarged  and  idealized 
counterpart  of  this  world,  because  its  eter- 
nal   kingdoms    of   Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
Paradise,  are  for  him  the  symbol  of  the 
powers  which  underlie  and  control  the 
confusing   struggle  of    human  life,   that 
Dante  is  able  to   give   to    his    journey 
through  all  these  supernatural  kingdoms 
the    vivid    force    of    natural    realization. 
Hence  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  it  is  just 
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because  the  '*  Commedia "  is  symbolic 
that  it  is  true.  Accepting  the  dualism  of 
the  Middle  Age,  Dante  can  transcend  it 
only  by  the  double  reflection  of  each 
world  upon  the  other. 

The  meaning  of  this  last  statement  will 
become  clearer,  if  we  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  nature  and  origin  of  that  dualism. 
It  arose  out  of  the  opposition  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  ancient  forms  of  life  which  it 
had  to  overcome.  As  in  every  great  rev- 
olution by  which  a  new  principle  of  life 
has  been  introduced  into  human  history, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  negative 
side  of  Christianity  should  manifest  itself 
first.  Till  the  enemy  was  conquered,  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  be  recog- 
nized as  not  altogether  an  enemy.  And 
the  materialism  and  sensualism,  which 
were  partly  consequences  of  the  fact  that 
ancient  civilization  was  in  process  of  de- 
cay, made  it  all  but  impossible  for  the 
Christian,  under  the  fresh  inspiration  of 
the  most  idealistic  faith  which  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  to  admit  any  kindred  be- 
tween the  new  life  and  the  old.  The 
Church  was  necessarily  militant  against 
the  world,  till  the  world  was  sulxlued. 
Only  after  the  first  shock  of  antagonism 
had  ceased,  and  the  new  society  was  se- 
cure in  itself,  did  it  become  possible  for  it 
to  see  that  there  were  many  elements  in 
the  old  system  which  might  be  appropri- 
ated by  It,  and  used  as  materials  tor  the 
new  social  structure.  And  it  was  not  till 
centuries  had  passed,  not  indeed  till  the 
present  age,  that  it  could  be  discerned  that 
there  i«  a  deeper  root  of  unity,  from  which 
all  religions  and  civilizations  spring,  and 
in  view  of  which  even  such  a  change  as 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  can  be 
regarded  as  a  step  in  the  development  of 
one  life. 

Christianity  was,  therefore,  at  the  out- 
set, and  in  the  eyes  both  of  those  who 
accepted,  and  of  those  who  rejected  it, 
a  revolutionary  idealism,  which,  as  It 
turned  the  cross  into  the  highest  sym- 
bol of  honor,  seemed  to  invert  all  the 
old  standards  of  excellence,  and  all  the 
old  criteria  of  truth.  '  **  Those  who  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come 
hither  also.''  The  characteristic  of  the 
new  religion,  which  was  most  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  its  earliest  converts,  is 
the  antithetic  abruptness  of  its  inversion 
of  the  outward,  and,  we  may  even  say, 
of  the  inward  order  of  ancient  life  ;  and  it 
was  the  apparent  lawlessness  involved  in 
this  revolution  which  turned  the  prejudice 
of  the  world  against  it.  *'  He  hath  put 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and 


hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek,"  is  the 
birth  song  of  the  new  creed ;  and  St.  Paul, 
who  made  the  first  steps  toward  turnios 
the  immediate  utterance  of  Christian  feel- 
ing into  a  theory,  is  continually  insisting 
on  the  theme  that  "  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
mighty."  The  same  thing  seen  from  the 
outside  made  the  Roman  emperors  regard 
Christianity  as  the  most  fatal  and  horrible 
of  superstitions,  a  superstition  which  in- 
spired the  dregs  of  society  with  a  subver- 
sive madness,  and  made  them  for  the  first 
time  unsubmissive  to  the  firm  hand  of 
Roman  discipline.  It  is  true  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  outwardly  revolutionary  in 
its  immediate  aims.  It  preached  submis- 
sion to  lawful  authority,  and  not  revolt ; 
and  it  recognized  even  the  empire  that 
persecuted  it  as,  in  a  sense,  *'  ordained  of 
God."  But  the  instinct  of  its  enemies  was 
true.  It  submitted,  not  because  it  accepted 
the  world's  law,  but  because  it  stood  so  far 
ofiE  from  that  law  that  it  could  easily  avoid 
any  conflict  with  it ;  because,  in  the  ideal- 
ism of  its  faith,  it  could  treat  the  whole 
order  of  secular  life  as  something  extra- 
neous and  indi£Eerent.  The  Christian 
slave  endured  his  chains,  because  slavery 
and  mastery,  the  dunghill  or  the  throne, 
could  matter  little  or  nothing  to  one  whose 
citizenship  was  in  heaven.  Such  a  doc- 
trine hid  its  revolutionary  power  in  the 
excess  of  its  spiritualism.  But  the  impe- 
rial instinct  of  Rome  recognized  that  such 
submission  was  treacherous,  and  that  the 
political  system  of  the  empire  must  neces- 
sarily be  destroyed  by  the  development 
of  a  principle,  which  it  could  neither  as- 
similate nor  overcome.  The  Church  grew 
within  the  empire,  at  once  using  it,  and 
exhausting  its  energy  by  the  invasive 
power  of  its  stronger  spiritual  life,  till  in 
the  course  of  time  the  imperial  authority 
had  to  choose  between  extinction  and  sub- 
mission. 

The  intellectual  narrowness  that  binders 
men  from  grasping  more  than  one  aspect 
of  a  great  principle  at  one  time,  and  even 
the  limitations  of  human  speech,  are  con- 
tinually tending  to  exaggerate  relative  into 
absolute  opposition,  and  to  reduce  unity 
into  identity.  And,  as  in  its  distinctive 
maxim,  "  Die  to  live,"  Christianity  con- 
tained the  germ  at  once  of  a  deeper  an- 
tagonism, and  of  a  more  comprehensive 
reconciliation,  between  the  different  ele- 
ments of  man's  nature,  than  any  previous 
system,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  its  devel- 
opment it  should  sway  between  the  two 
extreme  poles  of  Manichasan .Dualism  and 
a   Pantheism  in  which  all  difference  of 
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good  and  evil  was  lost;  though  it  could 
not  identify  itself  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other  without  losing  its  distinctive 
character.    The  necessity  of  conquering 
other  forms  of  belief  and  of  contending 
with  the  materialism  of  ancient  civilization 
tended  at  first  to  throw  emphasis  upon  the 
negative  rather  than  the  positive  aspect 
of  the  maxim.    And  this  tendency  was 
seconded  by  the  order  of  thought  m  the 
maxim   itself,  which    involved  that  self- 
realization  should  be  sought  through  self- 
sacrifice.    The  consequence  was  that  the 
early  Church  threw  all  its  weight  in  this 
direction,  and  viewed  its  own  lite  as  essen- 
tially opposed  to  that  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  which  it  expected  soon  to  be 
subverted  by  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
It  is,  however,  noticeable  that,  in  its  earli- 
est form,  Christianity  is  less  hopeless  of 
the  world,  less  dualistic  than  it  afterwards 
became  ;  even  the  Millenarian  idea  being 
itself  a  witness  that  the  first  Christians 
saw  no  incongruity  in  the  idea  that  this 
world  should  be  airectly  turned  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  in  the  hope  that,  with- 
out passing  through  the  gate  of  death,  the 
faithful  should  have  their  mortal  nature 
transformed  entirely  by  the  power  of  the 
new  life.    The    explanation  of  this  lies 
pardy  in  the  fact  that  the  first  Christians 
received  the  principle  of  Christianity  in 
its  unevolved   completeness,  before  the 
tendency  to  emphasize  one  side  of  it  had 
gained  strength.    Still  more  it  lay  in  the 
natural  confidence  of  those  who  first  felt 
the  inspiring  power  of  the  new  faith,  and 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  the 
obstacles  that  stood  between  the  simple 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  principle  in 
its  unexplained  generality  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  it  in  a  complete  system  of  life  and 
thought.    In  the  first  intuitive  apprehen- 
sion of  a  new  idea  of  life  everything  seems 
at  once  to  be  attained.    In  its  universality 
men  seem  to  possess  a  present  infinity,  a 
principle  of  unlimited  good,  which  can  be 
resisted  by  nothing  because  it  includes 
everything.    In  this  sense  Hegel  speaks 
of  the  infinite  value  of  the  unenfolded  reli- 
gious emotion,  as  it  exists  in  the  breast  of 
the  simplest  man  who  has  felt  its  power. 
But,  in  another  point  of  view,  an  idea  so 
apprehended  is  merely  a  germ,  which  as 
yet  has  shown  as  little  of  what  it  contains 
or  of  the  real  results  to  which  it  will  grow, 
as  the  acorn  shows  of  the  future  oak.     In 
the  course  of  the  second  century,  when 
the  first  fervor  of  hope  and  faith  was  over, 
it  began  to  be  seen  that  the  perfect  frui- 
tion of  the  Christian  ideal  could  not  be 
grasped  at  once.    The  immediate  hope  of 


a  sudden  divine  change  of  the  world  dis* 
appeared,  and  with  it,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  hope  of  a  realization  ofChristian- 
ity  in  this  world.  The  first  steps  toward 
the  building  up  of  an  organized  community 
of  Christians  brought  with  them  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immense  hindrances, 
inward  and  outward,  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  realization  of  a  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth.  And  though  the  idea 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  a  com- 
plete purification  and  regeneration  could 
not  be  lost  without  the  loss  of  Christianity 
itself,  the  belief  began  to  prevail  that  such 
completion  can  be  attained  only  in  another 
world. 

Hence  the  apparent  contradiction  that 
the  principle  of  Christianity  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  unrealizable,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  first  steps  are  taken  to  realize  it. 
It  is  when  the  Church  has  begun  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  one  of  the  political  powers  of 
the  world,  that  the  expectation  of  a  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  all  but  disappears, 
and  Christianity  becomes  decisively  an 
other-world  faith  —  the  hope  of  a  victory 
to  be  won,  and  a  fruition  to  be  enjoyea, 
only  beyond  the  grave.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  when  the  Christian  idea  has  ceased 
to  be  a  simple  consciousness, of  relation  to 
Christ,  when  it  has  put  itself  in  relation  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world  and 
begun  to  develop  into  a  system  of  doctrine, 
that  the  distinction  of  faith  and  knowledge 
begins  to  be  emphasized,  and  divine 
things  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  understanding  of  man. 
In  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  minor  note  of 
sadness  —  which  could  never  be  entirely 
absent  from  the  expression  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  —  is  sometimes  all  but 
lost  in  the  hope  of  a  joy  to  be  revealed  in 
the  near  future;  and  sorrow  takes  the 
aspect  of  a  passing  shadow,  which  is  soon 
to  disappear  from  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth.  But  with  the  apostolic 
age  this  confident  spirit  passes  away,  and 
life  begins  to  be  regarded  as  a  pilgrimage 
in  a  foreign  land,  in  which  the  Christian 
has  continually  to  contend  with  enemies 
without  and  within,  and  no  fruition  corre- 
sponding to  his  hopes  is  to  be  expected. 
Existence  is  thus,  as  it  were,  projected 
into  a  future  beyond  the  grave,  and  even 
the  Church  is  conceived,  not  as  the  king- 
dom of  God  realized  on  earth,  but  as  an 
ark  of  refuge,  in  which  man  is  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  storms  of  life  to  his  true 
fatherland.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  con- 
ception, which  practically  deferred  the  real- 
ization of  its  ideal  to  another  world,  that 
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the  Church  was  enabled  to  retain  that  ideal, 
and  yet  partly  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  its  existence  in  a  society  still 
onlv  half  civilized,  and  organized  on  prin* 
ciples  alien  to  Christianity.    For  the  divi- 
sion which  was  thus  made  between  the 
secular  and  the  sacred,  if  in  one  point  of 
view  it  tended  to  exalt  the  Church  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  yet  supplied    an 
excuse  to  the  former  for  tolerating  in  the 
latter  a  kind  of  life  that  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  its  own  principles.    In  this 
way  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  demands  of  its  idealistic  moral- 
ity, and  its   purely  spiritual  criteria  of 
judgment  were  retained,  and  yet  made 
reconcilable  with  acquiescence  in  the  sfa- 
tus  quOy  and  even   with  a  conservative 
alliance  with  the  existing  political  powers. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  allowed 
to  subsist,  nay,  their  authority  was  conse- 
crated, by  a  Church  which  repudiated  all 
their  principles  of  life  and  government; 
and  the  doctrine  that  this  life  is  merely  a 
preparation  for  another  enabled  Christian- 
ity to  be  used  as  an  anodyne  to  reconcile 
men  to  sufferings  and  wrongs  which  were 
regarded  as  inevitable,  rather  than  as  a  call 
to  change  the  institutions  which  caused 
such    evils.      On    the    other    hand,    the 
Church,  at  least  in  its  dedicated  orders,  in 
its  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  sought  to 
realize  within  itself  that  higher  life  which 
it  refrained   from    demanding   from  the 
world.    But  even  here  the  same  antago- 
nism betrayed  itself;  and  the  three  vows 
of  the  "  religious  "  life  turned  Christianity 
into  an  ascetic  struggle  against  nature. 
Yet  such  asceticism  could  not  be  based  on 
the  idea  (which  underlay  earlier  ascetic 
systems)  that  the  natural  passions  or  feel- 
ings are  in  themselves  evil.    Such  a  Mani- 
chaean  division,  discordant  as  it  was  felt 
to  be  with  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  human- 
ity, was  once  for  all  rejected  and  refuted 
by  the  first  great  speculative  genius  of 
the  Western  Church,  St.  Augustine.    It 
remained  that  asceticism  should  be  con- 
ceived as  a  stage  of  transition,  and  that  the 
object  of  it  should  be  taken  to  be,  not  to 
root  out  nature,  but  only    to  purify  it. 
Nature  must  die  to  itself  that  it  might  live 
to  God,  but  it  could  so  die  without  perish- 
ing; it  could  rise  again  to  a  new  spiritual 
life  without  ceasing  to  be  nature.    Nay,  if 
the    mediaeval    saint  could    believe  that 
nature  had  so  "died  to  live,"  he  could 
even  accept  its  voice  as  divine.    On  this 
point,  however,  he  was  very  difficult  to 
reassure ;  he  was,  indeed,  scarcely  willing 
to  admit  that  the  spiritual  death  ot  nature, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life. 
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could  come  before  the  natural  death  of  the 
body.  Hence  the  highest  morality,  the 
morality  of  the  cloister,  remained  for  him 
negative  and  ascetic,  and,  if  he  ever  re- 
garded it  as  a  preparation  for  a  positive 
morality  in  which  impulse  and  duty  should 
be  made  one,  it  was  in  a  future  life  only 
that  he  expected  such  an  ideal  to  be 
realized.  The  tender  feminine  voice  of 
mediseval  piety,  its  self-repression  and 
submission  to  an  evil  present,  its  ardent 
longing  for  a  glory  to  be  revealed,  its 
self-mortification  and  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  its  exultant  consciousness  that 
everything  it  lost  would  one  day  be  re- 
gained, its  combination  of  all-levelling  love 
with  the  resigned  acceptance  of  a  social 
state  in  which  men  were  held  down  and 
held  asunder  by  the  most  fixed  class- 
divisions,  were  the  natural  results  of  this 
curious  compromise.  Christianity  had 
brought  together  so  many  apparently  in- 
consistent elements  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  be  combined  only  by  distrib- 
uting them  between  two  worlds.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  one  mind  that  lived  in 
both ;  it  was  one  spirit  which  was  thus 
divorced  from  itself,  and  which  was  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  a  continual  effort  to 
overcome  the  division. 

Dante  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
it  was  his  work  to  bring  the  mediseval 
spirit  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  and  so 
to  carry  it  beyond  itself.    He  does  so, 
however,  not  by  the  rejection  of  any  of 
its  characteristic  modes  of  thought.    He 
does  not,  like  some  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, recoil  from  the  one-sided  spiritu- 
alism of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  set  against 
it  a  naturalistic  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
the  world  of  sense.    Nor  does  he  rise  to 
that  higher  perception  of  the  spiritual  in 
the  natural  which  has  inspired  the  best 
modern  poetry.    He  was  no  Boccaccio  or 
Heine,  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
the  name  of  mere  nature  against  all  that 
hindered  her  free  development.    Nor  was 
he  a  Shakespeare  or  Goethe  who  could 
spiritualize  the  natural  by  force  of  insight 
into  its  deeper  meaning.    But,  accepting 
without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  hesitation 
all  the  constitutive  ideas   of    mediaeval 
thought  and    life,   he  grasped  them   so 
firmly  and  gave  them  such  luminous  ex- 
pression that  the  spirit  in  them  broke 
away  from  the  form.    The  force  of  im- 
aginative realization  with  which  he  saw 
and  represented  the  supernaturalism,  the 
other-worldliness,  the  combined  rational- 
ism and  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Age, 
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already  carried  in  it  a  new  idea  of  life. 
In  this  view  we  might  say  that  Dante  was 
the  last  of  mediaeval  and  the  first  of  mod- 
ern writers.  To  show  that  this  is  the  case 
will  be  the  object  of  the  remainder  of  this 
paper. 

We  may  best  realize  this  aspect  of 
Dante^s  poem  if  we  regard  it  in  three  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  and  if  we  consider 
how  he  deals  with  three  contrasts  or  an- 
tagonisms which  run  throujech  <ill  mediaeval 
thought  and  life  —  though,  indeed,  they 
may  rather  be  regarded  as  different  as- 
pects of  one  great  antagonism  \  firsts  with 
the  antagonism  between  this  and  the  other 
world  ;  secondly^  with  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  the  Church,  with 
which  in  Dante's  mind  is  closely  connected 
the  opposition  between  faith  and  reason, 
or  between  theology  and  philosophy ;  and, 
finally^  with  the  antagonism  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual,  or  between  the 
morality  of  self-denial  and  the  morality  of 
self-realization. 

I,  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
mediaeval  religion  tended  to  regard  the 
world  as  a  sphere  in  which  man  is  prepared 
for  a  better  life,  but  which  has  no  substan- 
tial worth  in  itself.  "  This  is  not  our 
home,"  **  the  native  land,  the  patriaoi  the 
soul,  is  in  heaven,"  '*we  are  pilgrims  and 
sojourners,  who  seek  for  a  city  that  hath 
foundations."  In  such  sayings  we  find 
the  distinctive  note  of  mediaeval  piety,  the 
source  at  once  of  its  weakness  and  its 
strength,  of  its  almost  fatalistic  resigna- 
tion to  suffering,  and  of  its  consoling 
power.  The  other  world  is  the  inheritance 
of  those  who  have  failed  in  this  ;  and  the 
sense  of  failure,  the  sense  that  man  is 
utterly  powerless  in  himself,  had  in  this 
period  altogether  expelled  the  joyous  self- 
confidence  of  ancient  virtue.  This  change 
may  be  traced  to  many  causes.  The  suf- 
ferings of  an  age  of  war  and  oppression, 
the  insecurity  of  a  time  when  the  tribal 
bonds  of  barbarous  society  were  being 
dissolved,  and  when  the  unity  of  modern 
nations  was  not  yet  established,  may  fur- 
nish a  partial  explanation  ;  but  still  more 
is  due  to  the  agonies  of  fear  and  remorse 
which  took  the  place  of  the  self-confident 
animalism  and  rude  freedom  of  the  Teu- 
tonic races  when  brougrht  into  the  presence 
of  the  new  spiritual  light  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  ascetic  recoil  from  all  secular 
interests  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
necessary  result  of  the  first  conflict  of 
Christian  ideas  with  a  world  they  could 
not  yet  transform.  These  causes  tended 
to  develop  a  kind  of  religion  which  with- 
drew man  from  the  interests  of  the  pres- 


ent and,  as  it  were,  transferred  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  his  life  beyond  the  grave. 
Such  a  religion  essentially  contrasted  with 
the  religions  of  classical  antiquity,  which 
were  in  the  main  worships  of  a  divine 
principle  revealed  in  the  family  and  the 
State.  And  it  contrasted  equally  with  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  which,  if  it  took  men 
beyond  the  present,  yet  did  not  lift  them 
out  of  this  world,  but  only  carried  them 
forward  to  a  better  future  for  their  race. 
It  has  often  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  by 
modern  students  of  the  history  of  religion, 
that  ancient  religions  dwelt  so  little  on  the 
concerns  of  another  world;  but  it  is  a 
difficulty  only  because  the  mediaeval  stamp 
has  been  so  strongly  impressed  on  our 
minds  that,  like  Kant,  we  are  ready  to  say 
that  "  without  a  belief  in  a  future  state  no 
religion  can  be  conceived."  But  the  in- 
spiring power  of  religion  for  most  of  the 
peoples  of  antiquity  lay,  mainly  at  least, 
in  the  view  which  it  led  them  to  take  of 
this  rather  than  of  another  world.  Med- 
iaeval Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
turned  the  Jewish  aspiration  after  a  better 
future  on  earth  into  a  belief  that  man's 
good  can  be  realized,  and  his  happiness 
attained,  only  in  heaven.  And,  for  what 
was  thus  lost  in  the  inspiring  power  of 
the  consciousness  of  a  divine  purpose 
realizing  itself  in  the  present  life  of  man, 
it  tried  to  make  up  by  the  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent life  as  a  preparatory  discipline  for  an- 
other. Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a 
belief  is  susceptible  of  many  shades  of 
meaning.  It  is  capable  of  sinking  into 
the  coarsest  superstition  which  barters  a 
joy  here  for  a  joy  of  no  higher  character 
in  the  life  to  come.  Yet^  even  in  that 
case  it  may  be  said,  that  the  joys  that  are 
not  seen,  the  desires  that  cannot  be  grati- 
fied here  and  now,  are  by  that  very  fact 
changed  and  elevated  in  character,  if  for 
no  other  reason  at  least  because  a  joy  not 
possessed  is  always  idealized  by  imagi- 
nation. And  it  may  be  further  said  that 
even  mediaeval  Christianity,  if  it  caught 
men  at  first  by  sensuous  fears  and  hopes, 
contained  in  itself  a  provision  for  their 
gradual  idealization,  as  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  life  became  better  known.  It 
admitted  of  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  of 
interpretation  from  the  mere  superstitious 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  God  to  the  most 
saintly  desire  for  inward  purity.  Still,  so 
long  a^i  it  laid  such  exclusive  emphasis  on 
the  idea  of  another  life  —  which  was 
broken  off  from  this  life  by  a  chasm  that 
could  not  be  filled  up  —  so  long  as  its 
supernatural  was  not  the  natural  seen  in 
its  ideal  truth,  but,  so  to  speak,  another 
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natural  world  somewhat  differently  con- 
stituted, so  long  mediaeval  religion  wanted 
somethine  which,  ^.^.,  even  Greek  religion 
possessed.  The  division  of  the  religious 
from  the  secular  vocation  of  man  was 
necessarily  a  source  of  disharmony  in  all 
his  existence.  It  led  naturally  and  almost 
inevitably  to  a  separation  between  divine 
service  and  that  service  of  God  which  is 
only  another  aspect  of  the  service  of 
man  —  a  separation  which  turns  religion 
into  superstition,  and  deprives  morality 
of  its  ideal  character.  Now  in  Dante*s 
great  poem  the  mediaeval  form  of  repre- 
sentation is  strictly  preserved.  Human 
life  is  viewed  as  essentially  a  preparation 
for  another  world,  whose  awful  reality 
throughout  overshadows  it,  and  reduces 
its  interests  almost  into  an  object  of 
contempt,  except  when  they  are  viewed 
in  relation  to  that  world.  **  O,  wretched 
man,  do  ye  not  see  that  we  are  worms 
produced  only  to  contain  the  angelic 
butterfly,  which  flies  to  justice  without 
a  covering,"  is  one  of  many  similar  utter- 
ances ;  and  in  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  •*  Paradiso"  Dante  represents  himself 
as  looking  down  upon  the  earth  from  the 
highest  heaven,  and  makes  the  minute- 
ness of  its  apparent  size  a  symbol  of  the 
littleness  of  earthly  things  as  seen  from 
the  heavenly  point  of  view.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  eternal  world  which  he  exhibits 
to  us  is  just  this  world  seen  sub  specie 
atemitatis^  this  world  as  it  is  to  one  who 
views  it  in  its  moral  aspect.  And,  as  we 
see  from  the  letter  to  Can  Grande  della 
Scala  already  quoted,  Dante  means  it  to 
be  so  understood.  Thus  taken,  the 
**  Inferno  "  and  the  "  Paradiso  "  are  simply 
evil  and  good  in  the  full  development  of 
their  abstract  opposition,  and  the  **  Purga- 
torio  "  is  simply  this  world,  regarded  as  a 
scene  of  moral  struggle  and  purification. 
Thus,  both  in  the  "  Inferno  "  and  in  the 
**  Paradiso,"  Dante *s  attempt  is  to  make 
the  woe  and  the  joy  as  closely  as  possible 
the  visible  expression  of  character,  which 
finds  its  doom  in  being  fixed  forever  in 
its  characteristic  act  or  attitude;  and  in 
the  "  Purgatorio  "  the  same  sufferings  — 
which  in  the  "  Inferno "  had  been  the 
penal  return  of  the  crime  upon  the  crimi- 
nal—  become  the  purifying  pains  through 
which  he  frees  himself  from  his  sin.  Or, 
looking  at  it  in  a  slightly  different  point 
of  view,  the  descent  of  Dante  through 
the  circles  of  the  "Inferno"  is  a  kind  of 
treatise  on  the  process  of  moral  degrada- 
tion, and  his  ascent  through  the  Purgato 
rial  mount,  together  with  his  upward  flight 
through  the  heavens,  a  description  of  the 
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process  of  moral  renovation.  Thus  in 
the  upper  circles  of  the  "Inferno"  we 
begin  with  the  sins  of  passion,  of  inordi- 
nate indulgence  in  some  finite  good,  with 
lust,  gluttony,  avarice,  and  prodigality, 
the  punishment  being  in  each  case  a  kind 
of  symbol  of  the  crime,  or  as  has  just 
been  said,  the  return  of  the  crime  upon 
the  criminal.  Those  who  have  yielded 
to  lawless  desire  are  blown  about  in  the 
dark  whirlwind.  The  avaricious  and  the 
prodigal  are  doomed  to  the  endless  task> 
of  rolling  heavy  weights  backward  and 
forward,  each  undoing  the  other*s  work. 
Lowest  among  the  sins  of  passion  Dante 
puts  the  discontent  which  wastes  its 
energy  in  fretting  against  the  limits  of 
earthly  satisfaction,  and  will  not  look 
kindly  upon  the  light  of  day.*  Those 
who  have  been  thus  morose  and  sullen  in 
their  lives  are  plunged  in  the  deep  mire^ 
where  they  continually  keep  up  a  monoto* 
nous  complaint.  "  Sad  were  we  above  in 
the  sweet  air,  which  is  brightened  by  the 
sun,  bearing  in  our  hearts  a  lazy  smoke 
that  hid  its  light  from  our  eyes  ;  now  are 
we  sad  in  the  black  mire."  In  the  next 
circle  is  punished  the  sin  of  heresy,  which 
is  for  Dante  the  acceptance  of  the  evil 
in  place  of  the  good  principle,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  denial  of  that  higher  idea  of 
life  which  raises  man  above  the  animals. 
Those  who  have  thus  shut  their  minds  to 
/'/  ben  del  intelletto  are  prisoned  in  fiery 
tombs.  Out  of  this  root  of  evil  principle, 
according  to  Dante*s  way  of  thinking, 
spring  all  the  sins  of  malevolence,  of  bate 
of  God  and  man,  beginning  in  violence 
and  ending  in  deceit  and  treachery  in  all 
its  kinds,  which,  as  involving  the  utmost 
corruption  of  man^s  peculiar  gift  of  reason, 
are  punished  in  the  lowest  circles  of  the 
"Inferno." 

In  the  "Purgatorio"  the  principle  of 
good  is  supposed  to  have  been  restored, 
and  therefore  suffering  has  ceased  to  be 
penal,  and  has  changed  into  the  purifving 
pains  by  which  men  free  themselves  from 
evil.  Hence,  though  there  is  nothing  here 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  lower  circles 
of  the  "Inferno,"  the  lowest  terraces  of 
the  Purgatorial  mountain  have  still  to 
purge  away  some  remaining  stains  of  the 
baser  forms  of  sin,  stains  of  pride,  envy, 
and  anger,  which  make  a  man  seek  his 
own  good  in  opposition  to  the  good  of  his 
neighbors.  In  the  fourth  circle,  man's 
purification  from  accidia  —  that  torpid  and 

*  Ci.  Mr.  Harris's  essav  on  **The  Spiritaal  Senac 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,*'  in  the  American  Journal 
of  SpectUativ*  PhilcsoMy^  for  October,  1887,  which 
hat  tugKested  some  of  the  above  remark*. 
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relaxed  temper  of  miod  which  refuses  to  and  heighten  our  consciousness  of  his 
be  stimulated  to  action  either  by  divine  power  by  a  glimpse  of  the  difficulty  with 
love  or  by  the  desire  of  finite  good  —  pre-  which  he  was  struggling, 
pares  the  way  for  his  purgation,  in  the  2.  In  mediaeval  thought  the  opposition 
three  highest  terraces,  from  the  sins  of  between  this  and  the  other  world  was 
passion,  the  sin  of  giving  to  finite  good  closely  connected  with  the  second  oppost- 
the  love  that  should  be  reserved  for  the  tion  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the 
infinite.  Finally,  the  heavenly  journey  of  opposition  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Dante  carries  us  up  through  all  the  nner  Church,  between  politics  and  religion,  and 
shades  of  spiritual  excellence,  beginning  also,  as  Dante  holds,  between  philosophy 
with  the  devotion  that  is  not  yet  unswerv-  and  theology.  In  Dante*s  prose  treatise, 
ing  in  purpose,  the  love  that  still  clings  to  the  '*  De  Monarchia,"  we  have  an  elabo- 
the  charm  of  sense,  and  the  practical  rate  argument  in  reg^ular  scholastic  form, 
virtue  which  is  still  haunted  with  the  **  last  in  which  he  tries  to  defend  his  own  reading 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  and  ending  with  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  ideal  of  the 
the  passionate  faithfulness  of  crusaders  Middle  Age,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
like  Dante's  ancestor,  Cacciaguida,  the  maxim :  **  One  God,  one  pope,  one  em- 
pure  zeal  for  justice  of  kings,  like  Godfrey  peror."  The  following  quotation  gives  the 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  perfect  devotion  of  substance  of  Dante's  view :  — 
monastic  sainthood,  whether  seraphic  in  ^^  ^^^  .3  ^  ^^^„  ^^^^^  ^^e  corruptible 
love  with  St.  Francis,  or  cherubic  m  wis-  a^d  the  incorruptible,  like  every  other  mean, 
dom  with  St.  Dommic.  In  all  this  Dante  he  must  have  something  in  him  of  both  ex- 
holds  to  the  mediaeval  point  of  view,  in  so  tremes.  Further,  as  every  nature  is  consti- 
far  as  he  makes  this  world  altogether  sec-  tuted  in  view  of  some  ultimate  end,  man,  who 
ondary  and  subordinate  to  the  other ;  yet  partakes  of  two  natures,  must  be  constituted 
he  escapes  the  mediaeval  dualism  by  ex-  in  view  of  a  twofold  end.  Two  ends,  there- 
hibiting  the  other  world  as  simply  the  ^ore,  the  ineffable  wisdom  of  Providence  has 
clear  revelation  of  ideal  forces  which  are  set  before  his  efforts :  to  wit  the  beatitude  of 

u:^^^»  f^^«,   «o  ^^lA  fU-*  /«/xnF..eo^  «k4»-  this  life,  which  consists  in  the  exercise  of  his 
hidden  from  us  amid    he  confused  phe-  »^j^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^.^j^  .^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ^3  by 

nomena    of    our    earthly  existence.      In  the  Terrestrial  Paradise ;  and  the  beatitude  of 

effect,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  the  eternal  life,  which  consists  in  the  fruition  of 

postponement  of  this  world  to  the  other  the  divine  vision,  and  which  is  represented  by 

comes  simply  to  mean  the  postponement  the  Celestial  Paradise.    To  these  different 

of  appearance  to  reality,  of  the  outward  beatitudes,  as  to  different  conclusions,  we  can 

show  and  semblance  of  life  to  the  spirit-  attain  only  through  different  means.    To  the 

ual  powers  that  are  working  in  and  through  former  we  attain  by  the  teaching  of  philosophy, 

it.    It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  afterthought  "^^Y"^.  Y^,/°"°^  ^".\^«  exerose  of  the  moral 

-.u-»«  ;.»  k;o  iof*«r  f/*  rnr.  ^t^,^A,*   n-.«fA  and  intellectual  virtues.      To  the  latter  we 
when,  in  his  letter  to  Can  Grande,  Dante         .^  ^    ^^^^3  ^^  ^^^3^  3  .^.^^^j  teachings 

bids  us  regard  the  description  of  the  other  ^^.^^  transcend  human  re^on,  and  which 

world  as  symbohc  of  the  truth  about  mans  g^jj^e  us  in  the  exercise  of  the  theological 

life  here.    We  might  even,  from  this  point  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.    These  ends 

of  view,  be  tempted  to  regard  Dante's  and  the  means  to  them  are  exhibited  to  us,  on 

representation  of  the   other  world  as    a  the  one  hand,  by  human  reason  expressing 

mere  artistic  form  under  which  the  uni-  itself  in  its  fulness  in  the  philosophers,  and, 

versal  meaning  of  our  present  life  is  con-  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which, 

veyed.    For,  even  if  Dante  did  not  mean  through  the   prophets  and  sacred  writers, 

to  say  this,  his  work  says  it  to  us.    His  '^7"^^^^^  ^\'''^t^Z''L?.A^l^T.^^^^ 

^  4-v.^i  ul«ji:«^  ^c  ♦k/  iA^»  ^f  .«»^fKA..  and  his  disciples,  has  revealed  to  us  a  truth 

poetical  handling  of  the  idea  of  another  ^^.^j^  ^3  ^^^^  »„^^^^^    g^^^  .^  3  i^^  ^^  ^1, 

life  tends  to  remove  from  it  all  that  is  con-  ^^^^^  evidences,  human  passion  would  inev- 

ventional  and  arbitrary,  and  to  turn  it  into  itably  disregard  both  the  earthly  and  the  heav- 

the  appropriate  expression  of    an    ever  enly  end,  unless  men,  like  horses,  had  their 

present  moral  reality.     And,  though  some  brutal  lusts  restrained  with  bit  and  bridle, 

elements  of  the  horror  and  brutality  of  the  Hence  there  was  needed,  in  order  to  bring 

mediaeval    conception  of  retribution  are  man  securely  to  his  double  end,  a  double 

still  retained  in  harsh  discords  of  the  "  In-  directing  power:  to  wit,  the  Holy  Pontiff,  to 

femo,"  and    some    of    the  childishness,  g"»de  him  m  accordance  with  Revelation,  to 

which  mingled  with  the  childlike  purityof  ^^^^^^  ^J^  l''^o^i:^c^':^T. 
mediaeval  piety,  in  the  dances  and  songs  g  ^^  ^j  philosophy.    And  since  none  or 

of  the  "  Paradiso,"  we  may,  perhaps,  com-  f^^^  jj^d  these  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 

pare  these  things  to  the  unfinished  parts  could  attain  to  this  haven,  unless  the  waves 

of  the  statues  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  of  deceitful  lust  were  quelled,  and  the  human 

exhibit  the  material  the  artist  had  to  use,  race  enabled  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  tran 
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qaillity  of  peace,  this^  above  all,  is  the  aim  to  natural  ally,  and  gave  opportunity  for  the 

which  the  Curator  of  the  world,  who  is  called  undisciplined  license    of  the  communes 

the  Roman  Prince,  should  direct  all  his  efforts :  and  the  sanguinary  ambition  of  France,  to 

to  wit,  that  in  this  mortal  sphere  life  mav  be  ^jjjch  the  Papacy  itself  ere  long  became  a 

freely  passed  in  peace.  .  .  .  It  is  clear,  then,  ^j^^^j^^    ^^^  ji,e  main  cure  for  this  sUte 

rce^n'^rh'asL?^^^^^^^^ 

fountain  of  all  authority -that  fountain  which,  esies  is  that  some  great  emperor  or  ser- 
one  and  simple  in  ks  lofty  source,  flows  out  Y?°^^f  the  ennpire,  some  Henrv  VIII.  or 
into  many  channels  in  the  abundance  of  the  Can  Grande,  should  appear  to  dnve  back 
divine  goodness.  .  .  .  This,  however,  is  not  to  hell  the  wolf,  cupidigui  —  !>.,  to  repress 
to  be  tsucen  as  meaning  that  the  Roman  Em-  the  greedy  ambition  which  bad  thrown  the 
peror  is  in  ff«r^/fl^ subject  to  the  Roman  Pon-  world  into  disorder,  and  to  restore  the 
tiff;  for  that  mortal  happiness,  of  which  we  Church  to  its  original  purity,  the  purity  it 
have  been  speaking,  itself  has  a  farther  end  in  h^j  h^iox^  the  fital  gift  of  Constantioc 
the  happmess  which  is  immortal.    Let  then    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^aw  it  into  the  arena  of 

Caesar  pay  such  reverence  to  Peter  as  a  first-  ^.Qrldly  politics.  Dante,  therefore,  seeks 
bom  son  owes  to  his  father,  that,  illumined  /  "/^  pviin^.^.  ^«';«-^t  »"v.^»**.w,  o^v-.. 
by  his  paternal  grace,  he  may.  ^ith  greater  for  the  reversal  of  the  whole  course  of 
virtue,  irradiate  the  whole  circle  of  the  world,  PoJ»cy  by  which  the  Church,  especially 
over  which  he  is  placed  1^  Him  alone,  who  is  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  had 
the  ruler  of  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual,     sought  to  establish  its  secular  authority. 

He  would  strip  the  Church  of  her  wealth 

The  ideas  which  Dante  thus  expresses  in  order  to  make  her  trust  only  in  spiritual 
in  prose  govern  the  whole  movement  of  weapons.  In  the  '*  Inferno,"  Dante  breaks 
the  **  Commedia."  They  explain  the  con-  out  into  taunts  and  rejoicings  over  the  just 
trast  between  the  two  guides  of  Dante,  fate  of  the  simoniacal  popes.  **Tell  me 
Virgil  and  Beatrice,  the  former  of  whom  is  how  much  gold  our  Lord  required  of  St. 
immediately  taken  as  the  representative  of  Peter,  when  he  put  the  keys  into  his 
philosophy,  and  of  the  teachings  of  reason,  charge?  Verily  he  demanded  of  him 
and  indirectly  also  of  the  Roman  imperial  nought,  but  *  Follow  me.* "  On  the  other 
power  which  Dante  regarded  as  the  source  hand,  his  intensest  sympathy  is  reserved 
of  that  secular  moral  discipline  by  which  for  the  new  orders  of  mendicant  friars, 
man  is  taught  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  who  sought  to  bring  back  the  simplicity 
secular  life  ;  while  the  latter  speaks  for  a  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  severest  denuoda- 
theology  based  on  revelation,  and  main-  tions  are  for  those  who  have  corrupted 
tains  the  necessity  of  that  discipline  in  the  original  purity  of  these  orders,  and  of 
the  three  theological  virtues,  which  it  is  the  Church  in  general, 
the  function  of  the  Church  to  supply.  This  enables  us  to  understand  an  often* 
The  great  evil  of  his  time,  according  to  discussed  passage  in  which  Dante  pats 
Dante,  was  that  these  two  different  func-  among  these  contemptible  beings  —  who 
tions  had  been  confused,  that  the  Empire  *'  wvre  neither  faithful  nor  rebelTious,  bat 
and  the  Church  had  become  rivals  instead  were  for  themselves,"  and  who  are  there- 
of complements  of  each  other,  and  that  by  fore  **  hateful  to  God  and  to  his  enemies  " 
this  dislocation  of  the  governing  power,  —  one  who  is  characterized  only  as  **  the 
the  whole  life  of  man  had  been  thrown  man  who,  through  meanness,  made  the 
into  disorder :  "  Ye  may  well  see  that  it  grand  renunciation."  This  we  are  told  by 
is  ill  guidance  that  has  made  the  world  all  the  older  commentators  of  Dante  refers 
strav  from  good,  and  not  any  corruption  to  Pope  Celestine,  who  resigned  the  pa- 
of  the  nature  of  man.  Rome,  that  once  pacv,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boniface 
gave  peace  to  the  earth,  was  wont  to  have  VI I L  The  contempt  of  Dante  for  this 
two  suns.  Now  that  one  has  quenched  simple  monk,  who  shrank  from  a  burden 
the  other,  and  the  sword  is  joined  with  which  he  could  not  bear,  is  to  be  under* 
the  pastoral  staff,  they  must  both  wander  stood  only  if  we  regard  it  as  an  expression 
from  the  path.  For,  so  united,  the  one  of  the  disappointment  of  those  who,  in 
fears  not  the  other."  Celestine,  saw  a    representative  of    the 

As  is  manifest  from  this  passage,  the  pure,  unworldly  view  of  the  functions  dF 
main  responsibility  for  the  perversion  of  the  Church  lifted  to  the  throne  of  Chris- 
the  divine  order  of  life,  lay,  in  Dante^s  tendom,  and  who  then  saw  him  confess 
opinion,  with  the  Church,  and  especially  himself  unequal  to  the  mission  thus  com- 
with  the  Papacy,  which,  as  he  held,  had  mitted  to  him.  Dante  sympathized  with 
abandoned  its  proper  functions,  and  had  the  resentment  of  the  so-called  **  spiritual 
erasped  at  the  imperial  authority.  For,  Franciscans,"  —  those  who  so  jght  to  main- 
by  this  policy,  the   Papacy  alienated  its    tain,  in  all  its  strictness,  the  original  law 
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of  St.  Francis  as  to  poverty  — when,  after 
a  short  interval,  thev  saw  worldly  policy 
restored  to  the  papal  throne  in  the  person 
of  Boniface.  Jacopone  di  Todi,  the  poet 
of  the  "  Spiritual  Brethren,"  attacked 
Boniface  with  accusations  of  sacrilege, 
heresv,  and  avarice,  and  in  the  "Para- 
diso  "St.  Peter  is  made  to  pronounce  him 
a  usurper.  But  for  Celestine,  whose  self- 
ish saintliness  was  not  capable  of  sustain- 
ing contact  with  the  world,  and  whose 
pusillanimity  lost,  as  it  seemed,  the  great- 
est of  all  opportunities,  Dante  reserves  his 
bitterest  word  of  contempt. 

Now  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that 
Dante's  ideal  of  a  universal  Church,  stand- 
ing side  by  side  with  a  universal  empire, 
protected  by  the  empire,  and  by  its 
unworldliness  saved  from  all  collision 
therewith,  was  impracticable,  was  indeed 
incapable  cf  realization  in  both  its  aspects. 
The  universality  of  the  Empire  was,  even 
at  the  best,  ma^ninominis  umbra,  zad  the 
assertion  of  its  claims  invariably  brought 
it  into  collision  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  seldom  found  itself  driven  to 
maintain  those  privileges  by  excommuni- 
cating the  emperor  and  calling  on  his 
subjects  to  rebel.  The  emperors  could 
not  uphold  law  and  order  in  their  domin- 
ions without  interfering  with  the  spiritual 
courts  and  curtailing  the  rights  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  popes  saw  no  way  of 
securing  the  independence  of  the  Church 
except  by  asserting  its  claim  to  rule  over 
the  world.  Thus  the  essential  contradic- 
tion of  the  attempt  to  divide  human  life 
into  two  halves,  and  to  determine  definitely 
what  was  Caesar's,  and  what  was  God's, 
showed  itself  in  the  logic  of  facts.  Yet 
undoubtedly  the  idea  of  such  a  separation, 
which  should  leave  each  in  possession  of 
all  its  legitimate  prerogatives,  and  should 
completely  secure  it  from  coming  into 
collision  with  the  other,  was  the  political 
ideal  of  the  Middle  Age,  an  ideal  which 
was  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Christian  Church  had  for  cen- 
turies been  existing  or  endeavoring  to 
exist,  as  a  community  in  the  world  yet  not 
of  it  Hence  Dante  was  only  following 
out  that  ideal  in  its  most  logical  form, 
when  he  demanded  that  the  Church  should 
return  to  its  original  purity,  and  should 
withdraw  from  all  interference  with  the 
interests  of  the  world,  and  that  the  Empire 
should  again  become  all  powerful  over 
roan's  secular  life,  as  it  seemed  to  have 
been  before  the  Church  became  its  rival. 
We  might  perhaps  say  that  in  this  view 
of  Dante's  we  find  a  culminating  instance 


of  the  mediaeval  method  of  escaping  all 
difficulties  by  a  **Distinguo"  —  ue,y  of 
using  a  distinction  to  make  a  kind  of  truce 
between  elements  which  it  could  not  bring 
together  in  a  true  reconciliation.  Bv  al^ 
solutely  separating  the  Empire  ana  the 
Church,  Dante  conceived  it  to  be  possible 
to  restore  harmony  between  them.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  true  that  such  abstract  oppo- 
sites,  if  they  could  exist,  would  cease  to 
come  into  collision,  because  they  would 
ceasevto  come  into  contact.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  same  time  in  which  they  thus  cease 
to  affect  each  other,  they  lose  all  mean- 
ing, as  abstractions  which  have  no  longer 
any  reference  to  the  whole  from  which 
they  were  abstracted.  Thus  in  Dante's 
treatise,  **De  Monarchia,"  from  which  the 
above  quotation  is  taken,  the  empire  is 
represented  as  an  omnipotent  justice, 
which,  because  omnipotent,  has  no  special 
interest  of  its  own,  and  therefore  is  freed 
from  all  temptation  to  injustice;  while  the 
Church  is  conceived  as  reaching  the  same 
ideal  purity  by  the  opposite  way  —  «.^.,  by 
detaching  itself  from  all  finite  interests 
whatever.  The  real  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  such  an  abstract  opposition  is  just 
the  reverse  of  that  to  which  it  apparently 
points.  It  is  that  the  opposing  forces  can 
never  cease  to  be  rivals,  and  are  therefore 
never  safe  from  impure  compromises,  until 
they  are  brought  to  a  unity  as  complemen- 
tary manifestations  of  one  principle  of  life, 
which  at  once  reveals  itself  in  their  dif- 
ference, and  overcomes  it.  The  problem 
is  not  to  divide  the  world  between  God 
and  Caesar,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  be- 
tween God  and  humanity,  but  to  give  all 
to  God  in  giving  all  to  humanity,  human- 
ity being  conceived,  not  as  a  collection  of 
individuals,  but  as  an  organism  in  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  reveals  himself.  Of  this 
solution  there  is  no  direct  statement  in 
Dante,  nor  could  any  unbiassed  interpreter 
suppose  that  beneath  the  form  of  adhe- 
sion to  the  mediaeval  duality  of  Church 
and  Empire,  he  conceals  the  idea  of  their 
essential  unity.  What  gives  a  color  of 
reason  to  such  an  idea  is  merely  that  the 
new  wine  of  Dante's  poetry  does  burst  the 
old  bottles  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  so  states  the  mediaeval 
ideal  that  he  makes  us  see  it  to  be  in  hope- 
less antagonism  with  reality  and  with 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  in  it 
the  germ  of  a  new  form  of  social  lite. 
^  3.  A  clearer  anticipation  of  this  new  or- 
der of  ideas  is  seen  in  Dante's  treatment  of 
the  last  of  the  three  contrasts  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made.  For  Dante,  as  he 
repeats  after  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
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the  conception  of  a  twofold  truth,  a  truth 
of  reason  which  is  determined  by  reason 
alone,  and  a  truth  of  faith  which  is  pri- 
marily due  to  revelation,  so  he  necassarily 
accepts  the  idea  of  a  twofold  morality,  a 
morality  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
which  are  acquired  by  habit  and  teaching 
on  the  basis  of  nature,  and  a  morality  of 
the  three  theological  virtues,  which  are 
entirely  the  efiEectof  supernatural  inspira- 
tion. Hence  the  continually  increasing 
danger  and  darkness  of  his  descent 
through  the  circles  of  the  Inferno,  and 
the  hopeful  but  slow  and  laborious  nature 
of  his  ascent  over  the  terraces  of  the  Pur- 
gatorial hill,  are  put  in  contrast  with  his 
swift  upward  flight  through  the  planetary 
heavens,  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  no 
effort,  but  only  of  the  vision  of  Beatrice 
and  of  her  growing  brightness.  But  the 
theological  barrier  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  which  Dante  thus  acknowl- 
edges, and  which,  we  may  even  say,  he 
builds  into  the  structure  of  his  poem,  is 
removed  or  reduced  to  a  merely  relative 
difiFerence,  when  we  consider  its  inner 
meaning.  In  the  exaltation  of  Beatrice 
two  very  difiFerent  ideals  of  life  are  united, 
and  two  difiFerent  streams  of  poetry,  which 
had  run  separate  up  to  the  time  oi  Dante, 
are  concentrated  in  a  common  channel. 
The  chivalrous  worship  of  woman,  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  the  institutions 
of  feudalism,  is  combined  with  that  ado- 
ration of  divine  love,  as  embodied  in  the 
Virgin  Mother,  which  gave  tenderness  to 
the  piety  of  the  saints.  The  hymn  of 
worship,  in  which  the  passionate  devotion 
of  St.  Francis  and  Jacopone  di  Todi  found 
utterance,  absorbs  into  itself  the  love- 
ballad  of  the  Troubadour,  and  the  imagi- 
native expression  of  natural  feeling  is 
purified  and  elevated  by  union  with  the 
religious  aspirations  of  tne  cloister.  Thus 
poetry  brings  ideas  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  the  widest  **  space  in  nature  "  to 
"join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native 
things.*'  Dante's  poetic  idealism  —  with 
that  levelling  power  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  idealism,  and  above  all  of  the  ideal- 
ism of  Christianity  —  sets  aside  all  the 
hindrances  that  had  prevented  human  and 
divine  love  from  coalescing.  Or,  perhaps, 
we  should  rather  say  that  he  approximates 
as  nearly  to  this  result  as  the  mediaeval 
dualism  will  let  him,  retaining  the  mark  of 
his  time  only  in  the  fact  that  the  natural 
passion  which  he  idealizes  is  one  which 
was  fed  with  hardly  any  earthly  food,  but 
only  with  a  few  words  and  looks,  and 
which  was  soon  consecrated  by  death. 
Thus  the  ascetic  Ideal  of  purity,  which 


shuns  like  poison  the  immediate  touch  of 
sense,  claims  its  tribute;  but  when  this 
tribute  has  been  paid,  Dante  has  no  fur- 
ther scruple  in  following  the  impulse  of 
natural  emotion  which  bids  him  identify 
his  earthly  love  with  the  highest  object  of 
his  reverence,  with  the  divine  wisdom  it- 
self. Thus  in  the  adoration  of  Beatrice 
the  Platonic  idealization  of  lypc^c  is  inter- 
woven with  the  Christian  worship  of  a 
divine  humanity;  and  a  step  is  made 
towards  that  renewed  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  natural  feelings  and  rela- 
tions, by  which  modern  is  distinguished 
from  mediaeval  ethics. 

Again,  Dante  accepts  the  mediaeval  idea 
of  the  superiority  of  the  contemplative  to 
the  active  life.  This  idea  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  ascetic  and  mystic  view  of 
religion  which  separates  the  love  of  God 
from  the  love  of  man,  and  regards  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  latter  as  partly  withdrawing 
our  eyes  from  the  direct  vision  of  the 
former.  "To  love  God  secundum  j^," 
says  St.  Thomas,  "is  more  meritorious 
than  to  Icv'e  one's  neighbor.  Now  the 
contemplative  life  directly  and  immedi- 
ately pertains  to  the  love  of  God,  while 
the  active  life  directly  points  to  the  love 
of  our  neighbor."  Such  a  doctrine,  if 
logically  carried  out,  would  involve  an 
opposition  of  the  universal  principle  of 
morality  to  all  the  particulars  that  ought 
to  come  under  it ;  or,  to  express  the  same 
thing  theologically,  it  would.! n vol ve  a  con- 
ception of  God  as  a  mere  Absolute  Being, 
who  is  not  revealed  in  his  creatures  —  a 
conception  irreconcilable  with  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and 
the  human.  The  natural  inference  from 
such  a  conception  would  be  that  we  must 
turn  away  from  the  finite  in  order  to  bring 
ourselves  into  relation  with  the  infinite. 
But,  in  Dante,  the  identification  of  Bea- 
trice with  the  divine  wisdom,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  representation  of  the 
divine  wisdom  as  individualized  and  em- 
bodied —  and  that  not  merely  in  Christ  or 
in  the  saints,  but  in  the  human  form  that 
was  nearest  to  the  poet's  afiFection  —  prac- 
tically counteracts  this  tendency,  and  in- 
volves a  reassertion  of  the  positive  side  of 
Christianity  as  against  the  over-emphasis 
which  the  Middle  Age  laid  on  its  negative 
side.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that,  for 
Dante,  the  contemplative  life  remains  still 
the  highest.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
true,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
above  objection  holds  good.  For  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  contemplation  may  be 
said  to  include  and  go  beyond  action  — • 
the  sense,  viz.,  in  which  religion  includes 
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and  goes  beyond  morality.  Religion  does 
not  lift  man  outofxh^  practical  struggle  for 
good,  but  in  a  sense,  it  lifts  him  aSfve  it. 
It  turns  morality  from  the  efiFort  after  a 
distant  and  unattainable  ideal  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  divine  power  within  and 
without  us,  of  which  all  .things  are  the 
manifestation ;  and  so  it  enables  us  to  re- 
gard all  things  as  working  together  for 
good,  even  those  that  seem  most  to  oppose 
it.  Religion  is  thus  primarily  contempla- 
tive, not  as  looking  away  from  the  world 
to  God,  nor  as  excluding  the  active  life  of 
relation  to  the  world,  but  because  it  is  a 
rest  in  the  consciousness  that  the  ultimate 
reality  of  things,  the  world  as  seen  sub 
specie  aternitatis^  is  at  once  rational  and 
moral.  And  such  a  consciousness,  though 
it  gives  the  highest  inspiration  to  moral 
activity,  does  so  by  removing  much  of  the 
pain  of  efiFort,  and  especiallv  much  of  the 
feeling  of  hopelessness,  wnich  is  apt  to 
arise  whenever  moral  effort  is  long  con- 
tinued against  powerful  obstacles.  So 
far,  then,  the  addition  of  religion  to  moral- 
ity tends  to  assimilate  moral  activity  to 
Dante's  swift  and  effortless  ascent  into 
heaven,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is 
drawn  upward  simply  by  the  vision  of 
Beatrice.  **  Not  I  work,  but  God  worketh 
in  me,"  is  the  genuine  expression  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  the  source  of  its  inspir- 
ing power.  Dante  puts  the  same  idea  in 
another  way,  when  he  tells  us  that,  if  freed 
from  the  burden  of  sinful  inclination,  man 
cannot  but  follow  the  divine  attraction  of 
his  nature,  and  inevitably  rises  to  Paradise 
as  to  his  natural  place.  "  Thou  shouldest 
not  wonder  at  thy  ascent,"  says  Beatrice, 
**any  more  than  that  a  stream  descends 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bottom.  It 
would  rather  be  a  marvel  if,  freed  from  all 
impediment,  thou  didst  remain  below,  like 
livinjffire  lying  quietly  on  the  grounds 
Thus  in  Dante^  nands  the  one-sided  ex- 
altation of  the  contemplative  life,  which 
he  accepts  as  part  of  the  theological  tradi- 
tion of  his  time,  becomes  susceptible  of 
an  interpretation  which  removes  all  its 
one-sidedness.  It  is  open  for  us  to  take 
it  as  expressing  the  truth  that  religion 
bases  the  *'  ought  to  be  "  of  morality  upon 
a  deeper  **  is,"  and  that  the  moral  ideal  is 
not  merely  a  subjective  hope  or  aspiration 
of  the  individual,  but  our  best  key  to  the 
nature  of  things.  In  a  similar  way  the 
absolute  distinction  — which  Dante,  like 
the  scholastic  theologians  whom  he  fol- 
lowed, is  obliged  to  make  —  between  the 
truths  of  faith  and  the  truths  of  reason, 
£nally  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  there 
are  some  truths  which  cannot  be  attained 


except  by  those  "whose  intelligence  is 
ripened  in  the  flame  of  love  ; "  or,  in  other 
words,  some  truths  that  must  be  felt  and 
experienced  before  they  can  be  known. 
Considering  all  these  points,  we  may  fairly 
say  that,  orthodox  as  Dante  is,  his  poem 
is  the  euthanasia  of  the  dualistic  theology 
and  ethics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  spite 
of  the  horrors  of  his  "  Inferno,"  which  are 
the  poetic  reflection  of  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  a  half-barbarous  age,  and  in  spite 
of  the  monastic  austerity  and  purity  of  his 
Paradise  of  light  and  music,  which  is  like 
a  glorified  edition  of  the  services  of  the 
church,  Dante  interprets  the  religion  of 
the  cloister  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  us 
beyond  it.  His  "  Divina  Commedia  "  may 
be  compared  to  the  portal  of  a  great  cathe- 
dral, through  which  we  emerge  from  the 
dim  religious  light  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  open  dav  of  the  modern  world, 
but  emerge  with  tne  imperishable  memory 
of  those  harmonies  of  form  and  color  on 
which  we  have  been  gazing,  and  with  the 
organ  notes  that  lifted  our  soul  to  heaven 
still  sounding  in  our  ears. 

Edward  Caird. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MISTERTON,"  ETC. 
THE  PROLOGUE. 

The  room  before  us  is  long  and  low, 
with  a  ceiling  upon  which  much  pains 
had  been  spent  in  times  gone  by,  speak- 
ing of  art  not  only  high  but  old.  Cupids 
play  hide  and  seek  in  the  cornices ;  a 
basket  of  flowers  is  in  the  centre,  delicately 
carved.  The  furniture  is  old,  too  — oak, 
once  brown,  now  black.  It  has  stood  in 
that  room  for  some  two  hundred  years, 
more  or  less.  The  curtains  are  fashioned 
of  some  dark  heavy  drapery,  which  falls 
in  stately  folds,  suggesting  permanence, 
adding  to  the  general  feeling  of  wealth 
and  stability. 

The  bed  alone  is  modern,  low  and  light, 
not  wood  but  brass,  not  out  of  keeping 
with  its  surroundings,  with  dainty  white 
hangings ;  for  it  serves  as  a  link  between 
room  and  owner,  between  far  past  and 
immediate  present.  In  one  corner  of  the 
bedroom  is  an  old-fashioned  writing-desk, 
with  round  top  that  slides  up  and  down 
at  pleasure. 

The  owner  of  the  room  is  standing 
facing  this  piece  of  furniture,  and  the 
round  top  is  rolled  back.    Her  hand  is 
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OD  the  ledge  beneath ;  she  presses  a 
spring,  button-shaped,  in  the  wood,  only 
visible  to  the  practised  eye  which  knows 
where  to  look  for  it.  One  would  have 
thought  there  was  something  worth  look- 
ing for  in  this  recess  —  some  jewel  of 
great  value,  a  historic  necklace,  a  tiara 
unmatched  by  the  wealthiest  in  the  land, 
or  even  some  deed  which  deals  with  acres 
of  noble  property,  and  to  display  which 
would  elevate  one  to  riches  and  sink 
another  to  poverty. 

The  drawer  shoots  out  to  the  touch.  It 
is  small  and  square,  with  only  one  thing 
in  it  —  that  one  thing  is  a  rose.  It  was 
not  gathered  yesterday  or  to^lay.  Let  us 
look  out.  The  casement  is  filled  with  the 
diamond-shaped  panes  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  late  evening,  but  the  sound  of  the 
elements  hardly  suggests  roses.  As  we 
open  the  windows  the  beating  snow  drives 
in  on  our  faces.  It  lies  outside  thick, 
quiet,  untrodden,  covering  the  face  of  the 
earth  with  its  mantle  of  white,  lying  deep 
in  the  valleys,  heavy  on  the  trees,  shroud- 
ing the  face  of  the  ground  as  if  the  earth 
were  laid  in  its  last  long  endless  sleep. 
One  branch  stretches  dut  its  hand  almost 
to  touch  us  from  a  pear-tree  growing  up 
the  house  side ;  but  the  time  of  foliage 
is  long  past.  The  touch  wonld  be  that 
of  an  ice-cold,  bony  finger.  No,  this  is 
not  quite  the  time  of  roses!  And  this 
rose?  —  see,  she  has  it  in  her  fingers  now 
—  is  not  of  yesterday.  It  is  shrivelled 
and  dead,  and  yet  bearing  some  of  the 
semblance  and  form  it  had  as  a  living 
thing.  It  once  grew  a  young  and  shapely 
thing,  blush  pink  in  a  garden,  and  was 
plucked  by  loving  hands,  placed  in  a 
delicate  throat,  round  it  gathered  hopes 
and  anticipations,  thoughts  of  love  and 
vows  of  faith.  The  bosom  beneath  the 
rose  was  true,  as  that  bud  was  perfect  in 
its  symmetry.  The  thoughts  of  love  are 
gone,  the  hopes  and  anticipations  for- 
gotten !  No,  not  gone,  not  forgotten ; 
only  not  realized.  What  hopes  and  antici- 
pations are  ?  The  vows  have  never  been 
kept!  What  vows  are?  That  rose  has 
been  dead  these  seven  long  years  and 
more.  It  has  been  wet  with  tears,  but 
they  flow  no  longer.  Still  sometimes 
when  the  past  is  very  near,  a  living  thing, 
that  rose  comes  out  of  its  secret  drawer 
and  is  looked  at  by  its  owner  —  with  a  sad, 
far-away  gaze  which  speaks  of  a  life 
stronger  tnan  most;  for  only  such  lives 
can  love  like  this  —  weaker  souls  use  the 
word  but  know  not  its  meaning  —  of  a 
life  which  knows  now  only  duty  and  faith  ; 
which  once  knew  love  and  hope. 


Let  us  look  at  the  woman  before  us* 
That  she  is  no  ordinary  woman  of  the 
ball-room  and  boudoir  type  goes  without 
saying;  such  women  neither  know  the 
sweets  nor  the  bitterness  of  a  love  like 
this.  Tall  and  shapely,  with  large  brown 
eyes,  with  that  pensive  look  in  them  which 
is  generally  allied  with  sorrow,  a  trace  of 
the  weight  of  years  quietly  borne,  deli- 
cately shaded  brows,  a  slightly  aquilioe 
nose ;  a  woman  who  could  answer  tender- 
ness with  tenderness,  and  passion  with 
passion,  dignified  always,  but  more  digni- 
fied since  she  had  sufifered,  borne,  and 
overcome. 

Vivyan  Melcombe- Leigh — such  is  her 
name  —  owns  this  vast  Elizabethan  man- 
sion and  the  broad  lands  around  it  and 
far  beyond.  She  rules  it  all  wisely  and 
well,  meeting  the  steward  weekly,  and  the 
housekeeper  daily,  holding  the  threads  of 
business  with  firm  gprasp. 

So  life  goes  on,  a  prosaic  round  of 
common  duties,  humdrum  and  ordinary; 
and  within  passion  and  sentiment,  half 
subdued  but  wholly  powerful,  hide  them- 
selves, like  a  stream  rushing  beneath  the 
earth  with  calm  pasture-lands  smiling 
above.  Recently,  as  we  shall  see  before 
this  story  closes,  the  stream  has  been 
dangerously  near  the  surface.  Before 
this  night  is  over  it  may  even  have  over- 
flowed its  banks. 

The  night  that  that  rose  was  given  is 
very  green  in  her  memory,  as  she  looks  at 
it  now,  hard,  and  dry,  and  withered.  It 
had  a  double  beauty  once,  a  beauty  of  its 
own,  of  colors  and  shape  and  fragrance  ; 
and  an  added  beauty,  inasmuch  as  it  ooo* 
veyed  a  message,  the  sweetest  a  woman's 
life  knows ;  for,  what  ambition  and  busi- 
ness are  to  a  man,  with  a  little  love  thrown 
in,  love  alone  is  to  a  woman. 

Uoyd  Courtenay  was  a  man  any  woman 
might  have  been  proud  to  love,  of  ancient 
lineage  and  noble  name,  fair,  bronzed,  and 
stalwart.  What  wonder  that  Vivyan's  eyes 
had  rested  upon  him  from  the  time  that 
she  began  to  know  good  from  evil;  and 
that  when  she  heard  him  woo  her  with 
words  that  sounded  strangely  eloquent  to 
unaccustomed  ears,  she  wondered  what 
there  was  in  her  to  attract  the  love  of  a 
man  like  this.  She  was  only  a  girl  then, 
slim  but  not  spare,  lithe  of  form  but 
rounded  of  outline,  with  a  grace,  a  rare 
grace,  of  movement  which  alone  was  a 
charm  to  a  man  who  had  seen  many  wom- 
en, and  had  been  more  than  offered  many 
loves.  Vivyan  Melcombe-Leigh  was  only 
Vivyan  Melcombe  then.  The  vast  property 
from  a  distant  cousin  had  not  come  to  her. 
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and  with  it  the  name  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  an  ancestress  of  hers,  and  which 
bad  to  be  taken  under  the  terms  of  her 
cousin's  will. 

She  was  a  girl  of  nineteen,  or  there- 
abouts, in  her  guardian's  house,  when 
Lloyd  Courtenay  asked  for  her  heart, 
which  she  gave  to  him,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
his  already  ;  and  her  hand,  which  she  was 
destined  not  to  bestow,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  vast  garden  with  the  warm 
June  sunshine  without  and  the  fiercer 
sunshine  of  love  within. 

Lloyd  was  the  younger  son  of  an  an- 
cient stock,  not  too  well  endowed,  with 
barely  enough  to  maintain  the  elder  branch 
in  the  station  to  which  he  was  called,  and 
with  nothing  worth  speaking  of  for  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  come  after. 
What  business  then  had  Uoyd  to  woo  and 
win  this  delicate,  portionless,  beautiful 
maiden  ?  No  one  then,  of  course,  could 
forecast  the  cousin's  death,  and  the  revela- 
tion of  an  eccentric  and  unexpected  will. 
So  thought  half  the  country-side,  or  would 
have  done  doubtless,  but  the  engagement 
was  not  yet  proclaimed.  So  thought  — 
and  said  with  quite  unnecessary  force 
of  language  —  Sir  Freeling  Courtenay, 
Lloyd's  more  fortunate  elder  brother.  So 
thought — but  did  not  say  —  George 
Granville  Armstrong,  banker  and  squire, 
the  wealthiest  bachelor  of  the  district, 
who  had  destined  Vivyan  Melcombe  for 
himself. 

What  Lloyd's  elder  brother,  Sir  Freel- 
ing, may  have  thought  was  not  at  that  time 
of  very  much  moment  to  Lloyd.  The 
younger  son  had  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  deferring  much  to  his  senior  even  in 
less  important  matters.  He  was  not  very 
likely  to  take  anv  advice  from  that  quarter 
now  upon  a  subject  on  which  his  heart 
was  set.  But  Mr.  George  Granville  Arm- 
strong's opinion  —  and  something  more 
than  an  opinion  —  was  quite  a  different 
matter,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  be  duly  set  forth. 

The  young  people  however  had  a  whole 
month  in  which  they  thought  of  nothing 
but  their  love,  a  month  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness, of  meetings  which  were  bliss,  and 
separations  which  were  dreams  of  meeting 
again.  And  a  month,  be  it  remembered, 
is  a  long  time  to  lovers,  for  love  grows 
like  a  weed. 

They  neither  of  them  had  any  particular 
worldly  goods ;  but  the  sky  above  was 
blue  ;  nature  was  radiant ;  and  they  were 
young.  Whv  bother  about  the  morrow 
when  to-day  is  so  bright  ? 

The  test  of  time  proved  how  deep  one 
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love  was  at  any  rate,  perhaps  both ;  who 
can  tell  ?  Of  that  time  the  rose  she  holds 
in  her  hands  is  now  the  only  tangible 
relic. 

CHAPTER  I. 
IN    THE    TOILS. 

I  HAVE  said  that  Lloyd  Courtenay  had 
nothing;  but  of  course  this  was  compara- 
tive. What  he  possessed  would  not  keep 
himself  with  his  present  habits,  much  less 
a  wife  and  possibilities.  The  small  in- 
come he  had  was  derived  from  two 
sources  —  a  little  property  left  him  by  his 
mother,  and  an  agency.  He  superintended 
and  managed  the  estates  of  no  less. a  per- 
son than  Mr.  George  Granville  Armstrong. 
They  agreed  well  enough  together  until 
the  master  and  the  man  loved  the  same 
maid,  and  the  lady  had  the  bad  taste  to 
prefer  the  acreless  to  the  acred.  After 
that  things  were  not  so  smooth.  George 
Armstrong  was  five  or  six  and  thirty, 
strong,  broad-shouldered,  riding  fourteen 
stone,  fond  of  country  sports,  but  a  keen 
business  man  all  the  time.  He  had  been 
very  pleased  to  secure  handsome  Lloyd 
Courtenay  as  his  agent,  steeped  to  the 
lips,  as  the  latter  was,  in  details  of  farm 
management  and  forestry,  and  with  an  en- 
gineering turn  which  saved  streams  from 
overflowing  their  courses,  detected  flaws 
in  bridges  and  banks  in  good  time,  and 
capable  of  designing  a  farm  building  at  a 
pinch  as  well  as  any  second-rate  architect, 
at  half  the  cost,  which  would  both  look  well 
and  answer  all  practical  purposes.  But 
when  Lloyd  Courtenay  fell  in  love  with 
Vivyan  Melcombe  things  took  quite  a 
different  turn;  for  the  banker's  cunning 
little  eyes  had  taken  the  measure  of 
Vivyan 's  beauty  of  face  and  form,  and 
marked  it  down  as  a  desirable  addition  to 
a  fine  house,  a  large  park,  a  staff  of  ser- 
vants, and  an  ample  income.  Mr.  Armr 
strong's  affection,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
did  not  proceed  further  than  this.  Such 
as  it  was,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
When  he  was  told  that  Vivyan  returned 
the  young  man's  preference,  by  no  less  a 
person  than  his  agent  himself,  Armstrong 
was  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere 
piece  of  youthful  folly,  and  to  pass  it  by 
lightly.  No  engagement  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  he  felt  sure  that  before 
anything  definite  was  settled,  one  or  both 
would  change  their  minds.  He  himself 
had  done  the  same  sort  of  thing  lots  of 
times,  and  he  was  a  bachelor  now  at  six- 
and-thirty.  A  little  reflection  and  obser- 
vation of  the  symptoms  convinced  him 
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that  the  matter  was  roore  serious  than  be 
bad  at  first  tbought. 

Mr.  Armstrong  began  to  look  round  for 
some  obstacle  to  put  in  the  way  of  the 
little  game.  Fate  was  kind,  for  it  pro- 
vided  one  to  his  hand. 

It  happened  that  the  banker  had  a  little 
property  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  now  and  then  for  shooting 
purposes,«and  to  receive  rents.  Just  as 
the  month  referred  to  in  the  proloj^e 
drew  to  a  close,  the  Norfolk  bailiffs  fell  ill 
and  died.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
that  some  one  should  go  down  to  see  about 
another,  and  to  set  the  afiFairs  of  the  estate 
office  in  order  for  the  new-comer.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  George  Armstrong 
would  have  gbne  himself,  but  he  thought 
it  such  a  good  opportunity  of  separating 
the  lovers,  even  if  only  for  a  time,  that  he 
decided  to  send  his  agent  instead.  The 
plan  answered  beyond  his  utmost  expecta- 
tions. 

Lloyd  went  down  to  Norfolk  readily 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  wrench  of  saying 
good-bye  to  Vivyan.  He  was  always  ready 
tor  anything  new — one  of  those  sunny, 
eager  temperaments  which  extract  honey 
from  flowers  and  weeds  alike,  by  a  process 
all  their  own.  In  a  few  days  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  new  bailiff,  who 
had  been  selected,  but  was  not  able  to 
come  for  a  couple  of  days  after  the  work 
was  finished.  Lloyd  had  nothing  to  do, 
which  is  always  dangerous  for  people  of 
his  temperament,  and  he  must  wait  where 
be  was  to  see  the  new  man  in  possession. 

In  an  evil  hour  something  —  the  papers 
or  casual  people  he  met,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter which  —  suggested  that  a  race  meeting 
was  on  at  Newmarket.  Lloyd  bad  been 
on  to  a  race-course  once  or  twice  in  bis 
boyhood,  but  had  no  particular  weakness 
for  the  pursuit,  except  the  actual  physical 
excitement  which  a  race  briskly  contested 
and  a  shouting  crowd  naturally  produce. 

Nevertheless  he  decided  to  go.  He 
had  never  been  on  "  the  Heath,*'  and  bad 
beard  much  about  it  from  more  enthusi- 
astic friends.  Courtenay  was  a  careless 
fellow,  and  had  brought  scarcely  anything 
more  with  him  than  would  just  pay  tor  his 
ticket.  He  was  not,  therefore,  in  danger 
of  losing  anything,  a  not  uncommon  pas- 
time at  Newmarket. 

He  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting 
next  morning  for  the  station,  and  bad 
locked  the  office  door,  when  a  farmer,  the 
largest  on  the  estate,  came  up  to  pay  his 
rent,  which  had  been  considerably  in 
arrear.  The  farmer  had  had  a  lucky  deal, 
and  he  came  to  band  over  a  trifle  under 


two  hundred  pounds.  Lloyd  had  no  time 
to  return  to  bis  desk  if  the  train  was  to  be 
caught,  so  be  promised  to  send  a  receipt, 
and  thrust  the  notes  into  a  pocket-book. 
The  farmer  had  paid  him  the  same  notes 
he  had  himself  received  from  some  trans- 
actions in  cattle.  The  pocket-book  was 
put  back  again  into  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat. 

Courtenay  had  no  earthly  inteotion  of 
betting  when  he  started,  and  was,  indeed, 
as  he  considered,  saved  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  temptation  by  having  no  money  to 
speculate  with.  But  the  air  of  Newmarket 
is  heavy  with  the  instinct  of  bookmaking. 
The  train  was  of  course  full  of  people, 
whose  one  thought  was  the  horses,  the 
jockeys,  and  the  odds.  Outside  the  sta- 
tion Lloyd  met  a  casual  acquaintance, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  join  for  mere  com- 
panionship sake,  in  the  bustling  and  not 
over-polite  crowd.  Mr.  Anderson  had  the 
day's  racing  at  his  finger  ends,  and  sooa 
Lloyd  likewise  was  armed  with  a  card  or 
**  c'rect  card  of  the  day's  racing,"  to  give 
it  its  full  local  dignity  of  nomenclature. 
Unfortunately,  too,  Mr.  Anderson  knew 
exactly  what  was  going  to  win  the  principal 
race  ot  the  day  ;  always  a  dangerous  piece 
of  information  to  possess,  as  more  often 
than  not  special  information  before  a  race 
is  apt  to  be  very  expensive  afterwards. 
He  also  had  his  ideas  about  the  first 
fixture,  in  which  only  five  horses  had 
accepted,  and  four  eventually  appeared  on 
the  board.  Courtenay  took  no  part ;  but 
he  stood  by  when  his  friend  handed  in  his 
ten-pound  note,  and  he  also  saw  him 
receive  back  his  own  with  slight  asory 
afterwards.  This  is  unfortunately  very 
stimulating  to  the  racing  novice. 

The  second  race  was  a  very  open  one 
for  juveniles,  which  Anderson,  who  was 
by  no  means  a  novice,  let  alone,  aod 
wisely. 

There  was  an  interval  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  and  Anderson  strongly 
advised  Courtenay,  as  they  walked  about 
the  course  and  looked  in  at  the  saddlinfi^ 
paddock,  to  follow  his  example  and  put  a 
*'  pony  "  on  ^  Karkoss,**  which  was  sure 
to  win.  Karkoss  was  the  second  favorite, 
and  odds  were  being  laid  against  him  of 
three  to  one. 

'*  Let  me  put  on  your  *  pony '  with  mine. 
I  bad  the  tip  from  a  man  who  knows  all 
about  racing.  He  said  there  were  only 
two  certainties  in  the  day:  Foxglove  for 
the  first  race  —  and  you  saw  how  easily 
he  cantered  in  —  and  Karkoss  for  the 
third.  I  only  saw  him  again  just  aow,  and 
he  told  me  be  bad  three  hundred  oa  at 
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four  to  one.  It  will  see  a  shorter  price 
yet  unless  we  make  haste."  A  bottle  of 
champagne  —  vile  gooseberry  —  helped  to 
screw  Courtnay*s  courage  to  the  sticking 
point. 

Out  of  the  pocket-book  came  five-and- 
twenty  pounds,  which  were  duly  placed  in 
the  bookmaker's  hands.  Lloyd  satisfied 
his  conscience  that  it  was  only  **a  loan/* 
to  be  repaid  the  moment  the  race  was 
over. 

"  Come  on,  now,"  said  Anderson,  "  let 
us  go  over  to  the  other  side,  and  we  shall 
see  the  race  splendidly." 

"  All  right ;  only  how  about  our  money  ? 
Is  the  bookmaker  straight  if  we  lose  sight 
of  him?"  Courtenay  knew  all  about 
welching;  but  Anderson  assured  him  all 
was  right.  He  knew  his  London  address, 
and  had  often  made  bets  with  him  before. 

So  over  they  went.  Karkoss  certainly 
acquitted  himself  well  in  the  preliminary 
canter.  In  the  distance  they  could  see 
the  line  of  horses ;  now  one  kicked  up  his 
heels,  and  then  another,  causing  delay. 
The  suspense  was  breathless.  At  last 
"They  are  ofiE!"  rings  from  a  thousand 
throats.  Here  they  come.  What  a  noble 
stretch  of  turf  it  is !  Now  they  are  breast- 
ing the  hill.  "  Karkoss  wins  —  Karkoss 
wins  in  a  canter  ! "  What  a  shout  there 
is.  The  friends  take  it  up,  although  they 
cannot  distinguish  the  horses  one  bit. 
Still  Karkoss  ought  to  win.  At  last  they 
see  ** yellow  and  black"  stripes  opposite 
to  them,  apparently  far  in  advance  of  his 
field.  At  this  moment  there  is  another 
cry,  just  as  loud  but  not  so  jubilant  as  the 
other:  "White  Heart  walks  in  —  White 
Heart  wins  in  a  canter ! "  By  the  railing 
is  a  small  black  horse  extended,  but  ap- 
parently not  urged,  while  the  jockey  of 
Karkoss  close  to  is  **  riding  "  his  utmost 
with  whip  and  spur.  The  black  horse 
shoots  out  —  White  Heart  has  won.  He 
was  a  despised  outsider.  Anderson  will 
not  believe  it,  until  the  numbers  go  up, 

L5,  3.  Nine  is  White  Heart;  five  is 
rkoss.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  and 
look  for  the  bookmaker,  as  the  money  is 
his,  not  theirs.  This  "certainty"  has 
gone  the  way  of  countless  other  "  certain- 
ties," equally  dependable. 

Lloyd  had  had  enough  of  betting,  but 
he  remained  until  the  racing  was  over. 
There  was  a  dense  crowd  on  the  road  be- 
tween the  course  and  the  town.  The 
platform  was  thronged.  The  friends  were 
parted,  Anderson  getting  into  a  moving 
train  while  Courtenay  waited.  Eventually 
he  squeezed  into  another,  having  to  stand 
up   the  greater  part  of    the  way  home. 


They  had  passed  a  station  or  two  when 
Lloyd  bethought  him  of  his  pocket-book. 
He  felt  in  his  breast  pocket,  where  it  had 
been  put  safely  back  after  the  twenty-five 
pounds  were  taken  out.  The  pocket  was 
empty.  The  book  with  its  valuable  con- 
tents was  not  there.  Lloyd  turned  sick  at 
heart.  He  turned  his  other  pocket  out, 
in  a  vain  hope  that  inadvertently  some 
other  receptacle  contained  the  missing 
property.  Everything  else  was  safe,  even 
to  his  watch ;  but  no  pocket-book  rewarded 
the  diligent  search.  No  doubt  the  thief 
had  seen  the  notes  when  the  agent  took 
the  others  out,  had  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  stolen  the  notes  during  the 
press  at  the  station. 

Lloyd  Courtenay's  feelings,  as  he  re- 
turned home,  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  The  thing  could  not  have 
happened  more  terribly.  If  he  had  lost 
the  whole  two  hundred  the  matter  would 
not  have  been  nearly  so  serious,  but  five- 
and-twenty  had  been  betted  away.  There 
was  no  dishonesty  about  the  intention. 
On  his  return  home  he  could  easily  have 
replaced  the  smaller  amount,  and  no  one 
would  have  been  the  wiser.  But  two  hun- 
dred pounds  or  thereabouts,  was  quite  a 
different  thing.  He  would  have  to  whistle 
for  so  large  a  sum.  He  could  not  help 
feeling  that  he  was  in  a  great  dilemma. 
His  employer  must  be  told,  and  at  once; 
but  to  tell  him  anything  he  must  tell  him 
all.  A  rogue  would  of  course  have  said 
outright  that  the  whole  had  been  stolen. 
But  Lloyd  Courtenay,  although  weak,  easy- 
going, and  too  much  open  to  persuasion, 
was  a  gentleman,  and  had  never  told  a  lie 
in  his  life.  Mr.  Armstrong  had  always 
been  kind  to  him,  and  although  the  two 
men  had  the  instinctive  feeling  of  not 
much  love  being  lost  between  them,  still 
the  agent  expected  lenient  treatment,  even 
if  combined  with  a  severe  reprimand.  He 
was  happily  unconscious  that  any  new 
cause  had  arisen  to  sharpen  the  resent- 
ment of  master  towards  servant. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Armstrong  re- 
ceived the  following  letter :  — 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"The  business  you  sent  me  about  is 
nearly  completed,  and  I  think  satisfac- 
torily. The  new  bailiff,  who  seems  an 
exceptionally  sharp  man,  comes  in  to- 
morrow night.  He  is  well  up  to  his  work, 
and  understands  the  Norfolk  customs  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  I  should  have 
left  this  to  tell  you  on  my  return,  but  a 
graver  matter  has  unfortunately  arisen. 
In  great  sorrow  and  shame  I  have  to  make 
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a  confession.  This  morning  early  I  had 
fixed  to  go  to  Newmarket.  Just  before 
starting,  Farmer  Brown  of  Hayfield  Cross 
came  to  pay  me  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds,  rent,  which  you  were  aware  was 
overdue.  I  put  the  notes  into  my  pocket- 
book.  On  the  course  I  wanted  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  to  make  a  bet.  Unfortu- 
nately I  had  come  away  without  money  of 
my  own,  and  knowing  I  could  repay  im- 
mediately on  return,  I  borrowed  the  sum 
out  of  Farmer  Brown*s  money.  The  bet 
was  lost.  Most  unfortunately,  either  on 
leaving  the  course,  or  at  the  crowded  sta- 
tion, the  pocket-book  containing *the  notes 
was  stolen,  and  in  my  haste  I  had  not 
taken  the  number.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  this  affair  distresses  me.  Now  that 
I  look  back  upon  making  a  bet  with  your 
money  I  feel  the  matter  is  very  di^erent 
from  what  I  thought  it.  I  trust  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  the  whole  sum  shall  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  Believe  me  to  be,  with  deepest  regret, 
"  Yours,        Lloyd  Courtenay." 

There  was  no  time  for  an  answer  to  be 
received  before  the  agent*s  return,  as  he 
left  by  the  night  train  after  the  bailiff  had 
arrived. 

Courtenay  had  two  or  three  hours  in 
bed,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  could,  went 
to  see  Mr.  Armstrong.  The  hour  was 
early,  but  the  banker  had  finished  break- 
fast and  was  sitting  in  his  office.  The 
agent  was  shown  in  by  the  maid.  Mr. 
Armstrong  bowed  stiffly,  but  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  proffered  hand.  There  was  an 
iron-grey  look  about  his  eyes  and  brows 
which  boded  no  good  to  his  visitor.  The 
latter  felt  his  heart  sink  within  him  for 
the  second  time. 

The  banker  began  the  conversation. 

"  I  received  your  letter,  sir,  and  have 
carefully  consiaered  the  matter  you  re- 
lated to  me.  I  suppose  that  you  have 
nothing  more  to  tell  me  than  what  you 
were  pleased  to  put  down  here." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  sar- 
castic intonation  which  was  not  lost  upon 
Lloyd,  although  he  failed  to  understand 
the  covert  meaning. 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  add  ?  " 

'*  Nothing,  sir," 

"  1  am  not  very  much  troubled  to  con- 
sider whether  you  have  told  me  the  truth, 
or  a  part  of  it,  or  a  pack  of  lies." 

Courtenay  flushed  crimson,  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  or  two.  The  banker  waved 
him  back. 

"As  I  said,"  he  went  on,  "I  am  not 
disposed  to  consider  whether  you  lost  the 


whole  at  this  rascally  meeting  to  which 
you  went,  or  whether  you  only  lost  part 
and  had  the  rest  stolen.  I  am  content  to 
go  by  your  letter.  You  are  aware,  sir, 
that,  by  your  own  words,  you  stand  cod- 
victed  of  theft.  You  have  brought  your- 
self within  the  pale  of  the  law." 

Courtenay  started.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  had  never  even  occurred  to  him. 

**  But,  sir,  surely  it  can  never  be  your 
intention  to  look  at  the  matter  in  so  severe 
alight?" 

**  Not  only  is  that  my  only  view  of  it ; 
but  yesterday  I  laid  your  epistle,  which 
was  full  of  high-flown  sentiment,  before 
my  London  solicitor,  and  his  opinion  dis- 
tinctly coincided  with  my  own.  I  have 
made  out,  in  my  capacity  as  a  magistrate, 
a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  and  the  officers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  it  out,  are  in  the 
next  room." 

The  words  seemed  to  stick  in  poor 
Lloyd's  throat.  All  the  memory  of  bis 
past  life  came  up  before  him.  It  had  been 
a  pleasant,  open,  careless  existence.  Then 
it  had  wonderfully  deepened  with  his  love 
to  Vivyan ;  and  although  they  were  poor, 
hope  was  strong,  and  the  future  looked 
bright  in  the  sunlight  of  joy  and  love. 
Now  it  was  all  dark.  The  black  cloud 
had  come,  and  all  was  terrible  shadow. 
Lloyd  looked  at  Mr.  Armstrong  to  see  if 
there  were  any  signs  of  relenting.  The 
face  was  hard,  and  grey,  and  set.  There 
were  none.  The  agent  grew  years  older 
during  the  brief  silence.  The  only  sounds 
consisted  of  the  ticking  of  a  solemn-look- 
ing ebony  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
the  breatning  of  a  black-and-tan  terrier  on 
the  rug,  which  lay  asleep,  happily  uncon- 
scious of  mortal  woe  so  near  at  hand. 

*'  Do  you  then,  sir,  mean  to  proceed  to 
extremities?  You  know  it  will  be  utter 
ruin  to  me;  that  I  am  plighted,  if  not 
openly  engaged  to  be  married  — *• 
Lloyd  broke  down. 

There  was  another  pause.  Then  the 
banker  spoke  once  more. 

*'  I  have  considered  all  this,  and  for  the 
sake  of  your  family,  and  your  comparative 
youth,  I  have  decided,  against  my  better 
judgment,  not  to  send  you  to  prison,  pro- 
vided certain  indispensable  conditions  are 
complied  with." 

"  What  are  they,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  first  is,  that  you  leave  the  country 
immediately ;  do  not  return  to  it  until  you 
receive  my'«anction,  living,  or  bear  posi- 
tively of  my  death.  The  second  is,  that 
you  speak  to  no  one  and  communicate  to 
no  one  the  cause  of  your  departure,  now 
or  afterwards,  without  my  permissioo.** 
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Lloyd  paused  before  he  answered.  He 
was  )D  the  toils,  and  he  fell  it. 

"  These  are  fearfully  hard,  sir  I " 

"  Not  for  3  felon,"  with  a  marked  stress 
on  the  word. 

"  But  how  about  Miss  Melcombe  ? " 
The quesliOD  choked  him. 

"You  shall  write  her  a  letter  which  1 
will  dicute." 

There  was  no  way  of  escape,  and  at  last 
the  unhappy  letter  was  written, 
follows :  — 
"  Dear  Miss  Melcokbe,  — 

"  I  have  hopelessly  comproroised  my- 
self in  a  way  which  places  an  impassable 
barrier  between  us.  My  employer,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  has  most  generously  over- 
looked my  fault,  but  under  the  condition 
that  I  leave  this  country  forever.     1  trust 

ru  will  find  some  ooe  far  worthier  than 
Believe    me,    in    deep    sorrow   and 

"  Your  faithful 

"Lloyd  Courtenay." 
The  agent  pleaded  for  some  alteration 
io  the  terms,  a  word  of  the  awful  regret 
and  burning  love  that  was  In  his  heart, 
but  bis  judge  was  inexorable.  At  midday 
he  was  on  his  way  for  Southampton,  en 
roMtt  for  America. 

CHAPTER  II. 
FATE  ;  THE  AVEKGER. 

ViVTAN  Melcombe  had  given  hersonl, 
as  well  as  her  promise  of  life,  to  Uoyd 
Courtenay,  Their  love  was  mutual,  but 
hers  was  infinitely  the  deeper  o{  the  two, 
just  as  her  nature  was  by  far  the  stronger. 
Before  marriage,  the  fact  that  the  advan- 
tage of  character  is  on  the  woman's  side 
matters  comparatively  little.    There  is  a 

Slamor  about  love-making  which  is  not 
{spelled  by  the  minutiae  of  loo  close  an 
acquaiolanceihip.  After  the  tie  is  se- 
cured, and  intimate  life  begins,  reason 
reasserts  itself,  and  the  roan  and  the  woman 
become  to  each  other  what  they  really  are. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  shadows  walking 
in  a  moonlight  mist,  or  in  the  dawn  haze 
of  opening  day.  Now  the  daylight  shines 
full  into  every  crevice  and  cranny,  every 
nook  and  gable  of  character  and  life. 
Some  life  relationships  benefit  consider- 
ably  bv  this.  Many  do  not.  It  can  never 
be  rignt  thai  the  woman  should  tread  the 
pathway  of  life  with  firmer  foot  than  her, 
companion.  To  say  all  this  of  Vivyan  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  deprive  her  of  wom- 
anliness. Her  strength  was  a  strength  of 
gentleness,  a  strength  to  love,  and  if  need 


be  endure — a  strength  to  follow  if  one 
be  found  worthy  to  lead.  It  could  only 
show  as  strength  by  the  side  of  weak- 
ness ;  united  with  a  fibrous  tissue  of  mas- 
culine tenacity  it  would  assume  its  proper 

For  these  reasons  the  marriage,  could 
it  ever  have  taken  place,  between  Lloyd 

j  Courtenay  and  Vivyan  Melcombe  would 
probably  never  have  been  an  entirely 
happy  one.     It  was  not  in  the  former  to 

'wholly  satisfy  the  latter.  Unfortunately 
the  girl  did  not  know  this.  She  was  io- 
toxicated  with  the  newjoyofa  man's  love, 
wholly  her  own;  her  fancy  had  painted  it 
all  she  wished.  It  had  been  joy  to  part  — 
that  they  might  meet  again,  it  had  been 
infinite  }oy  to  meet.    Her  love  had  colored 


.     hich  no  one  shared. 

The  abrupt  letter  dashed  this  brimming 
cup  to  the  ground,  and  emptied  it  as  a 
libation  to  fate.  Marriage  would  have 
drained  it,  drop  by  drop,  until  only  the 
handsome  exterior  remained. 

Vivyan  was  heart-broken.  The  shame 
shadow  rested  on  her  as  well  as  on  him. 
She  felt  she  should  never  hold  up  her  bead 
again.  Her  love  remained,  but  as  a 
blasted  tree  strui^i  by  the  summer  light- 
ning. 

For  a  year  this  awful  unexpected  sor- 
row preyed  upon  her  with  giant  force.  It 
might  have  continued  to  do  so  for  years  to 

But  the  unexpected  happened.  A  dis- 
tant cousin  left  her  his  house  and  broad 
lauds,  an  ample  estate,  and  a  new  name 
which  she  was  to  take  with  it.  She  was 
no  longer  to  be  Vivyan  Melcombe  only, 
but  Vivyan  Metcombe-L.eigh.  From  that 
moment  she  held  up  her  head  once  more. 
She  was  like  a  soldier,  convicted  of  some 
slight  fault,  and  afterwards  sent  by  his 
commander,  who  through  it  all  has  bad 
full  confidence  in  him,  to  head  a  charge, 
or  scale  a  redoubt,  or  do  some  service  re- 
quiring tenacity  and  courage.  Her  cousin 
knew  little  of  her,  and  hatfno  such  inten- 
tion in  making  his  will.  But  that  mattered 
nothing.  The  effect  was  the  same.  She 
felt  once  more  the  world  trusted  her,  just 
as  before  she  had  felt  that  It  did  not. 
Both  were  alike  born  of  a  morbid  feeling, 
the  result  of  that  sudden  blow.  Itwas  a 
strong  nature  unhinged,  to  which  the  new 
mission  proved  a  valuable  tonic.  So  far 
Vivyan. 

How  about  George  Armstrong?  Hs 
knew,  of  course,  he  had  done  a  foul 
wrong.    Lloyd  was  technically  guilty ;  but 
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bis  knowledge  of  the  steward's  nature  told 
the  banker  that  he  was  morally  innocent. 
Nothing  but  the  gross  selfishness  of  the 
man,  allied  with  a  hard  nature,  would  have 
dictated  the  course  he  had  pursued.  After 
it  was  done  he  repented  it  daily.  He  re- 
pented it  more  than  all  because  he  was  as 
far  off,  if  not  further  off  than  ever,  from 
the  object  at  which  he  aimed. 

Some  six  months  after  Lloyd  Courte- 
nay's  sudden  departure,  the  banker  called 
one  afternoon  at  Miss  Melcombe's  guar- 
dian's house,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  breaking  ofiE  of  her  old  engagement 
found  her  alone.  She  was  in  a  small 
drawing-room  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
listless  as  usual. 

For  the  only  time  in  that  year  Vivyan 
woke  up  to  her  full  strength,  and  blazed. 
Her  womanly  acuteness  had  told  her 
pretty  nearly  the  truth.  Mr.  Armstrong 
had  had  an  obvious  motive  in  sending  her 
lover  away,  and  the  present  visit  was  the 
result. 

The  banker  urged  his  suit  with  the 
manner  he  considered  most  fascinating. 
The  young  girl  heard  him  in  silence  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  she  gathered  up  her 
forces.  Then  she  turned  upon  him  with 
scathing  irony. 

"  So,  Mr.  Armstrong^  this  is  the  scene 
for  which  the  way  was  prepared  six 
months  ago.  Do  not  think  that  letter 
deceived  me.  You  wrote  it,  even  if  you 
used  my  poor  Lloyd's  hand  to  hold  the 
pen.  Perhaps  you  thought  that  by  meanly 
getting  rid  of  a  rival  you  would  secure  me 
yourself.  Do  not  imagine  it  for  a  moment 
I  have  given  my  heart  to  the  man  you 
bate,  and  whom  you  have  foully  wronged, 
and  it  will  never  be  given  to  you!" 
Vivyan  was  perfectly  breathless  with  an- 
ger and  scorn,  and  the  overflow  of  her  own 
thoughts,  long  dammed  up. 

Mr.  Armstrong  actually  lost  his  temper. 

*'  If  it  had  not  been  for  me  your  pre- 
cious lover  would  now  be  serving  his  time 
as  a  felon,  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty." 
He  felt  as  he  rode  away  that  he  had  not 
materially  advanced  his  suit;  and  to  a 
man  it  is  not  quite  the  satisfaction  it  is  to 
a  woman  that  he  has  had  the  last  word. 

Thus  seven  years  passed  away.  The 
girl  had  become  a  woman.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  Miss  Melcorobe-Leigh  was 
the  most  admired  woman  in  the  county. 
Her  stately  beauty  and  magnificent  car- 
riage were  suited  to  the  position  she  held, 
and  the  fine  property  over  which  she 
ruled.  But  lovers  she  had  none.  En- 
couragement to  the  first  advances  did  not 


shine  out  of  the  clear  glance  of  those  dark 
eyes.    Men  were  in  the  habit  of  saying :  — 

"Vivyan  Leigh  is  a  fine  woman,  not 
a  doubt  of  it,  and  Leigh  Manor  is  a  splen- 
did property,  but  our  generation  hasQ*t  got 
the  pluck,  somehow.  Now  our  fathers, 
or  better  still,  grandfathers,  would  have 
carried  her  off  across  their  saddle-bows, 
willy-nilly." 

The  women  said  that  she  was  only  wait- 
ing for  the  first  swaggering  adventurer 
with  a  brass  face  and  a  glib  tpngue. 

Vivyan  recked  little  of  all  the  talk.  The 
adventurer,  at  any  rate,  did  not  come. 
She  did  her  duty ;  and  was  true  to  a  dead 
love,  which  only  slumbered  after  all. 

Thus  seven  years  and  a  trifle  over 
passed.  The  summer  had  come,  and  with 
it  a  general  election  which  had  been  fought 
unusually  bitterly.  At  the  close,  after  the 
poll  was  declared,  a  considerable  riot 
ensued,  half  the  windows  of  the  town  were 
broken,  and  a  few  heads  were  the  worse 
for  wear.  George  Armstrong  had  never 
been  a  popular  landlord,  with  tenants  or 
laborers.  He  was  liberal  at  times,  but 
always  hard.  No  one  turned  to  him  for 
sympathy,  for  they  felt  instinctively  that  he 
had  none  to  give.  The  poor  accepted  bis 
charity,  when  it  pleased  him  to  be  charita- 
ble, but  knew  there  was  no  love,  human  or 
divine,  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  decisions, 
as  a  magistrate,  were  always  terribly 
severe,  especially  on  vagrants  and  poach- 
ers. Altogether  the  district  did  not  love 
George  Granville  Armstrong,  squire  and 
banker. 

They  had  liked  him  less  sioce  Lloyd 
Courtenay  went  away,  partly  because  they 
fancied  the  hard  justice  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  partly  because  the  agent  had 
stood  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  be 
could,  smoothed  matters  over,  temper- 
ing the  rough  justice  of  the  one,  and 
restraining  the  dislike  of  the  other. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  lot  to  occupy 
the  chair  when  the  bench  of  magistrates 
tried  the  rioters,  several  of  whom  had 
been  run  in  by  the  police.  His  voice 
actually  influenced  the  decision  and  the 
sentences,  making  them  as  severe  as  pos* 
sible.  Worse  than  this,  being  in  the  chair, 
it  fell  to  George  Armstrong's  lotto  pro- 
nounce judgment,  which  he  did  in  unspar- 
ing language.  All  the  prisoners  being 
local  people,  the  court  was  crowded  with 
friends  and  relatives,  who  sympathized  as 
openly  as  they  dared  with  the  men  in  the 
dock.  After  the  sitting  was  over,  Mr. 
Armstrong  mounted  his  horse,  which  was 
being  led  up  and  down  before  the  door  by 
a  groom.     It  was  an   animal  of   great 
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beauty  and  symmetry,  almost  black,  but 
with  a  splash  of  white  close  to  the  saddle. 
As  the  banker  mounted,  the  crowd,  which 
gathered  courage  with  numbers,  set  up  a 
hiss,  and  a  stone  was  flung  of  no  great 
size,  which  struck  the  horseman  on  the 
hat.  The  banker  was  furious.  The  hot 
blood  mounted  to  his  temples.  He  raised 
his  crop,  a  heavy  riding-whip  with  leathern 
thong,  wheeled  his  horse,  rode  into  the 
thick  of  the  throng,  and  struck  to  right  and 
left.  In  his  anger  his  aim  was  not  good ; 
besides,  he  was  half  blinded  with  rage. 
The  leather  of  his  hunting-whip  descended 
on  the  face  of  a  woman  who  was  unable  to 
eet  out  of  the  way.  A  moment  afterwards 
Armstrong  wheeled  his  horse,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  his  groom,  rode  rapidly  home- 
wards. The  blow  raised  an  ugly  red  welt 
on  the  woman*s  face.  She  was  the  good- 
looking  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  who  was 
standing  with  his  arms  folded  at  no  great 
distance,  but  not  near  enough  to  seize  the 
horse,  or  a  struggle  would  have  ensued. 
Ben  Manser  occasionally  varied  the  labors 
of  the  anvil  by  a  night  excursion  over  the 
neighboring  woods.  Probably  he  was  an 
admirer  of  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  land- 
scape. At  any  rate  he  had  never  been 
caught  with  game  upon  him,  but  he  had 
twice  been  convicted  of  trespassing.  On 
both  occasions  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  was 
a  born  magistrate,  and  seldom  away  from 
his  place,  had  been  the  legal  instrument 
of  punishment.  Consequently  there  had 
been  no  love  before  between  Ben  Manser 
and  the  worthy  banker.  His  feelings  on 
this  occasion  may  be  imagined.  True,  he 
occasionally  chastised  his  somewhat  gos- 
sipy wife  himself,  but  that  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  caring  about  other  people 
doing  it.  However,  whatever  he  may  have 
felt,  beyond  an  awful  expletive  despatched 
after  the  retreating  horseman,  he  kept  his 
thoughts  to  himself.  Neither  was  he  to  be 
drawn,  as  most  people  expected,  when  he 
joined  the  circle  at  the  Blue  Boar  the  same 
night.  Those  who  knew  him  said  this 
was  a  bad  sign,  and  that  big  Ben  meant 
mischief. 

CHAPTER   III. 
THE  VENDETTA. 

Three  nights  after  the  scene  outside 
the  court  house,  the  banker  was  to  dine 
with  a  friend  some  six  miles  from  his  own 
house.  Saturday  had  been  the  day  of  the 
magistrates'  decision.  Tuesday  was  the 
day  named  for  the  dinner.  Amongst  his 
letters  in  the  morning  was  a  missive  which 
did  not  look  particularly  inviting.    The 


cover  was  dirty,  the  direction  almost  illeg* 
ible,  either  by  intention  or  from  sheer  ig- 
norance of  penmanship.  The  magistrate 
opened  it  first,  out  of  curiosity ;  he  knew 
pretty  well  what  the  others  were  likely  to 
contain.  This  might  be  anything.  There 
is  a  fascination  about  the  unknown. 
Within  was  a  long  sheet  of  paper  loosely 
folded.  Opening  it,  there  appeared  the 
words  at  the  top  of  the  page,  "  Better  or- 
der your,**  and  below  a  grim-looking  coffin, 
not  badly  drawn.  In  fact  the  whole  indi- 
cated a  better  knowledge  of  draughtsman- 
ship than  penmanship.  The  coffin  had 
been  supplied  with  some  large  nails  all 
round  near  the  edge,  to  indicate,  probably, 
that  no  expense  need  be  spared  in  the 
preparations  for  the  prospective  interment. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  man  almost  with- 
out nerves,  but  he  also  knew  perfectly  the 
condition  of  the  country,  the  estimation  in 
which  he  personally  was  held,  and  the 
lawlessness  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  coward  would  probably 
not  have  ventured  out  at  night  tor  some 
time  to  come  —  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
daylight  —  a  fool  would  have  gone  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  George  Arm- 
strong was  neither.  He  reached  down  a 
trusty  revolver,  primed  it,  put  the  weapon 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  thus 
armed  thought  no  more  on  the  subject. 
The  banker  rode  the  black  horse  with  a 
white  splash,  dressed  in  the  evening  cos- 
tume which  is  common  to  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  social  scale  —  the  waited  on 
and  the  waiters  —  covered  with  an  over- 
coat of  light  texture,  with  his  dress  shoes 
in  his  pocket. 

On  the  way  and  at  the  dinner  nothing 
particular  occurred.  It  was  remarked  af- 
terwards, by  his  host  and  others,  that  there 
was  an  angry  red  line  across  his  brow  all 
the  evening,  as  if  the  result  of  a  blow,  but 
no  comment  was  made  upon  it  at  the  time. 

Armstrong  started  from  Raymond  Hall, 
where  he  had  been  dining,  at  11.15  p.m. 
He  was  the  last  to  leave,  as  his  host,  who 
was  likewise  a  magistrate,  kept  him  some 
minutes  at  the  end  of  the  evening  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  riots,  and  the  probable 
results  of  the  polls  which  were  yet  unde- 
cided. 

The  night  was  dark,  save  for  the  light 
of  the  stars  which  studded  the  heavens. 
The  moon  in  the  infancy  of  its  first  quar- 
ter shed  no  light  upon  the  scene.  All  was 
quiet,  save  for  the  tread  of  his  own  good 
steed  upon  the  road.  Ranger,  the  black 
hunter,  might  be  trusted  to  find  his  own 
way  home,  so  the  banker  rested  the  reins 
carelessly  upon  his  neck.    Night  is  the 
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time  for  reverie,  for  thoughts  of  the  past 
and  the  future.  Among  the  euests,  with 
whom  be  had  recently  dined,  had  been 
included  Sir  Freeling  Courtenay,  Lloyd's 
elder  brother.  When  the  ladies  retired 
they  had  sat  next  each  other.  Both  prob- 
ably had  thought  of  the  absent  one,  al- 
though neither  mentioned  him.  This 
circumstance  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
his  old  aeent  kept  forcing  himself  into 
the  squire  s  mind,  as  he  rode  along,  more 
than  he  had  ever  done  during  the  seven 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  rough 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed. 

George  Armstrong  strove  to  drive  away 
the  thought  of  the  wrong  which  ought  to 
have  been  foreotten  long  ago.  Once  be 
struck  the  black  horse  violently  with  his 
riding-whip,  causing  it  to  rear  and  plunge, 
simply  because  he  was  so  angry  with  him- 
self to  think  that  his  thoughts  would  keep 
running  into  one  channel. 

In  a  wood  through  which  the  road  ran, 
a  curious  sight  might  have  been  seen  by 
any  one  with  the  eye  of  a  fox,  an  owl,  or  a 
hawk,  any  time  the  last  hour  or  two.  A 
man  was  crouching  in  the  dense  cover, 
with  bis  head  peeping  carefully  out  every 
now  and  then  to  catch  the  most  distant 
sounds.  Now  and  again  an  arm  would 
come  out  bare  and  brawny,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent itself  from  getting  cramped.  The 
hand  grasped  a  thick,  but  lithe,  switch. 
No  one  would  have  doubted  that  the  hero 
of  the  wood  was  a  poacher ;  but  if  so,  it 
was  curious  that  his  attention  was  turned 
rather  to  the  road  before  him  than  to  the 
wood  behind  him.  There  was  a  patient 
watchfulness,  too,  about  the  silent  figure 
which  certainly  seemed  to  augur  ill  for 
somebody  or  something. 

The  banker  rode  along  at  a  quiet  pace. 
It  was  almost  midnight  when  he  entered 
the  wood,  which  was  not  very  far  from  his 
own  door.  As  he  entered  it  a  sound 
struck  the  ear  of  the  watcher.  It  was 
that  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  advancing  at  a 
cautious  pace.  All  around  was  very  still 
and  dark.  The  man,  whoever  it  was, 
could  not  even  see  the  opposite  hedge. 
A  white  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
was  the  only  thing  visible,  besides  the 
stars  which  gleamed  through  the  opening 
which  separated  the  tree  tops  on  either 
side  of  the  road.  It  was  the  very  spot 
and  night  for  a  vendetta,  if  such  were 
contemplated. 

The  sounds  became  nearer  and  clearer. 
The  horseman  approached.  Now  there 
could  be  no  question  that  there  was  a 
connection  between  the  two,  between  the 
man  who  waited  and  the  man  who  came. 


The  former  rose  up  to  his  full  height 
His  eves  blazed.  The  strong  switch 
swayea  nervously  in  his  hand.  The  horse 
was  opposite  to  him,  and  then  be  sprung 
out.  One  second  to  satisfy  himself  that 
this  was  the  man  be  wanted,  which  the 
white  splash  on  the  black  horse  deter- 
mined at  once,  then  he  seized  the  bridle 
and  rained  blow  after  blow  upon  the 
banker's  face  and  head.  The  first  knocked 
his  hat  ofiE ;  the  rest  descended  on  brow 
and  cheek  and  shoulder,  making  him  reel 
in  the  saddle.  **  Take  that,  and  that,  and 
that ! ''  shouted  the  assailant,  as  he  dealt 
the  merciless  blows.  There  could  be  no 
question  now  who  it  was,  this  midnight 
watcher.  It  was  Ben  Manser  the  black- 
smith of  Tollington.  But  Armstrong, 
though  daunted  for  a  moment  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  was  not  a  man 
lightly  to  be  beaten  without  a  return. 
Quick  as  lightning  he  drew  his  revolver 
and  fired.  As  he  fired  half  blinded  by 
the  blows,  either  his  aim  was  uncertain, 
or  the  good  horse,  frightened  too,  swerved' 
beneath  him.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  bullet,  intended  for  Manser, 
struck  the  horse  itself  behind  the.  ear  a 
blow  which  would  be  fatal  in  a  few 
seconds.  Ranger  reared  up  straight  on 
end,  and  then  fell  back  heavily  on  its 
master.  Big  Ben  bent  for  a  moment 
over  the  crushed  form,  saw  that  the  horse 
was  dead  and  its  rider  nearly  so,  and  then 
fled.  The  vengeance  was  more  complete 
than  he  expected  it  to  be,  notwithstanding 
the  suggestive  coffin  with  its  adornment 
of  nails. 

Armstrong  was  not  dead,  only  dying. 
He  lay  with  his  horse  across  his  chest 
until  morning,  barely  breathing.  Thas 
they  were  found  by  a  farm  laborer,  a 
horse  keeper,  going  early  to  bis  duties. 
This  man  soon  summoned  his  mates  from 
some  neighboring  cottages,  and  together 
they  carried  the  banker  to  his  own  hoase, 
the  distance  being  slightly  ereater  than 
to  the  nearest  laborer's  dwelling,  but  the 
alternative  accommodation  was  not  con* 
sidered  sufficient  for  the  dying  squire. 
A  doctor  was  soon  in  attendance,  and 
although  pronouncing  the  case  hopeless 
from  the  first,  directed  his  efiForts  to  a 
restoration  of  consciousness. 

In  this  he  was  successful.  As  soon 
as  it  was  accomplished,  Mr.  Armstrong 
put  the  most  searching  inquiries  as  to 
possibility  of  recovery,  declining  at  the 
same  time  even  to  hazard  a  suggestion  as 
to  his  assailant.  The  doctor  sought  at 
first  to  evade  his  patient's  inquiries,  but 
although  the  lower  limbs  were  a  wreck. 
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the  grey  eyes  were  as  clear  as  ever,  and 
the  dying  man  would  know  the  truth. 
There  never  had  been  a  chance,  as  all  the 
country-side  was  aware,  of  evading  George 
Armstrong's  scrutiny.  There  was  just  as 
little  now.  When  he  had  extracted  the 
truth  he  directed  his  groom  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  ordered  him  to  ride  over  and 
ask  Vivyan  Leigh  to  come  over  and  see 
him. 

Naturally  puzzled  at  this  strange 
request,  she  complied  at  once,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  Vivyan  was  in  the  house. 
She  was  expected,  and  immediately  on  her 
arrival  was  shown  by  the  doctor  himself 
into  the  room  in  which  the  patient  lay  on 
a  couch. 

The  sight  that  greeted  her  gaze  as  she 
«ntered  was  engraven  on  Vivyan *s  mental 
vision  ever  afterwards  with  a  freshness 
never  to  be  e£Eaced.  The  Venetian  blind 
had  been  drawn  down,  but  stood  partially 
open.  On  the  sofa,  supported  by  pillows, 
lay  Armstrong  with  his  white  drawn  face ; 
a  muscular  contraction  passed  over  the 
upper  part  of  his  limbs,  affecting  the 
coverlet  every  now  and  then ;  all  the 
lower  part  was  strangely  still,  with  a  still* 
ness  that  pervaded  the  onlooker.  It  was 
dead  already.  Vivyan,  in  spite  of  herself, 
in  spite  of  the  repulsion  she  had  ever  felt 
towards  this  man,  was  deeply  moved. 
Her  womanhood  went  out  to  this  awful 
spectacle  of  ruined  manhood,  and  the  tears 
came  and  fell  unbidden. 

He  asked  her  to  come  near,  and  told 
his  tale,  that  tale  of  seven  years  ago,  as  a 
man  would  who  did  not  know  whether 
each  breath  might  be  his  last. 

Vivyan  heard  him  in  silence,  and  then 
she  cried  to  herself,  more  for  her  dead 
love  than  for  him. 

Armstrong  waited  a  little  while,  and 
then  he  said,  very  gently :  **  I  sent  for  you 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  to 
undo  as  far  as  I  could  my  great  wrong. 
In  the  second  place,  to  ask  you  to  forgive 
a  dying  man.  Can  you,  will  you  forgive 
mef "  He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  as  a 
strange,  faraway,  unearthly  light  seemed 
to  play  about  his  lips,  and  to  shine  out  of 
his  eyes.  For  a  moment  Vivyan  was 
silent.  Then  she  said,  very  reverently 
and  slowly,  — 

**  I  forgive  you ;  and  I  pray  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  God  to  forgive  you 
too." 

These  were  the  last  words  Armstrong 
heard.  The  light  deepened  for  a  moment, 
then  flickered,  then  went  out  altogether. 
With  the  light  the  life  was  gone,  to  the 
(unseen  from  whence  it  had  come. 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


No  one  had  heard  of  Lloyd  Courtenay 
for  seven  years.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  written,  bound 
over  as  he  was  not  to  explain  the  reason 
for  his  hurried  departure. 

After  the  death  recorded  at  the  end  of 
the  last  chapter  Vivyan  Melcombe-Leigh 
spared  no  expense  in  advertising  the  fact, 
and  in  inviting  the  exile  to  return.  The 
following  advertisement,  put  together  by 
her  lawyers,  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  principal  American,  colonial,  and  En- 
glish newspapers,  beneath  an  announce- 
ment worded  in  the  ordinary  way  of  the 
death  of  George  Granville  Armstrong :  — 

**  Mr.  Lloyd  Courtenay  is  requested  to 
at  once  return  to  his  friends.  All  is  un- 
derstood.   A  welcome  awaits  him." 

But  to  no  purpose.  Summer  gave  place 
to  autumn ;  autumn  to  winter.  It  was  the 
night  described  in  the  opening  sentences 
of  this  story.  Snow  had  been  fa11ing|heav- 
ily  all  day.  After  dinner,  which  was  served 
in  the  small  dining-room,  Vivyan  was 
strangely  restless.  Her  usual  quiet  had 
given  place  to  a  nervous  irritability  which 
was  wholly  strange  to  her.  Throughout 
the  day  the  presence  of  her  old  lover  had 
been  more  than  usually  with  her.  The 
feeling  strengthened  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced. Vivyan  rang  her  bell  early  for 
tea,  retired  to  her  room  immediately  she 
had  partaken  of  it,  dismissed  her  maid 
after  she  had  taken  down  her  hair  and  put 
on  a  light  wrap.  Something  impelled  her 
to  take  out  the  rose  from  its  hiding-place. 
She  had  not  done  so  for  a  long  time.  She 
looked  long  and  fixedly  at  it,  living  over 
again  the  past.  Then  she  shut  the  drawer, 
closed  the  escritoire,  and  went  and  sat 
down  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  Are.  The 
wind  sounded  in  the  chimney,  and  the  icy 
cold  even  made  itself  felt  in  the  warm 
room,  with  a  penetration  which  Are  and 
curtains  could  not  effectually  prevent.  It 
was  not  exactly  cold,  but  suggested  cold 
without.  Vivyan  heaped  a  couple  of  logs 
from  a  wood  basket  on  the  fire,  shaded  her 
head  with  her  hand,  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 
The  reverie  became  sleep.  In  her  sleep 
a  horror  fell  upon  her.  She  saw  again  the 
room  in  which  the  banker  lay  dying,  the 
pictures  on  the  walls,  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  the  tracery  of  the  delicate  French 
paper,  the  bed,  half-tester,  with  its  heavy 
hangings,  the  still  limbs.  It  almost 
seemed  that  in  her  sleep  she  strove  not  to 
look  upon  the  bed's  head,  and  the  pillow 
upon  which  a  face  rested.  Nevertheless 
fate  was  too  strong  for  her.    She  did  look 
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upon  it;  but,  with  a  shudder  which  con- 
vulsed her  frame  without  waking  her,  she 
recognized  that  it  was  not  George  Arm- 
strong—  but  Lloyd  Courtenay,  who  lay 
there  cold  and  still. 

Then  the  scene  changed  and  Courtenay 
was  offering  her  a  rose.  As  he  did  so  he 
became  dim  and  vanished.  The  rose 
died  in  her  hands,  and  seemed  to  sting 
her  by  its  touch  as  though  a  very  viper. 

Now  she  was  on  board  a  boat  alone  with 
Lloyd  on  the  water.  He  took  her  hand 
and  gazed  into  her  eyes  with  looks  of  ador- 
ing love,  as  he  had  done  the  night  of  the 
betrothal.  He  was  going  to  embrace  her, 
when  Armstrong's  face  appeared  behind, 
and  flung  him  into  the  sea.  As  she  saw 
him  with  a  look  of  mortal  agony  on  his 
features,  and  a  despairing  cry  on  his  lips, 
the  visions  passed  and  she  awoke. 

It  was  midnight.  The  fire  had  nearly 
burnt  itself  out;  only  a  few  red  embers 
remained.  The  bedroom  was  getting 
deathly  cold.  Still  Vivyan  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  get  into  bed.  The  influence 
of  the  visions  remained  upon  her.  She 
felt  —  and  nothing  could  shake  it  o£E  — 
that  her  lover  was  near  to  her. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the 
bell,  which  reverberated  through  the 
silent,  echo-full  house.  This  was  followed 
by  the  baying  of  the  carriage  dog  from  his 
kennel  in  the  courtyard.  An  awful  dark- 
ness of  suspense,  fear,  superstitious  dread 
seized  upon  Vivyan's  heart-strings.  She 
strove  to  cry,  but  no  sound  came. 

But  hers  was  a  courageous  nature  which 
soon  rallies.  She  put  on  a  heavy  cloak, 
and  went  out  into  the  passage,  carrying  a 
chamber  candlestick  with  a  candle  in  it, 
hastily  lighted.  Soon  the  butler  appeared, 
hurrying  into  his  clothes,  half  asleep,  and 
not  knowing  what  had  aroused  him. 

Together  they  descended  the  stairs. 
Before  the  great  hall  door  could  be  un- 
locked they  w^ere  joined  by  a  footman,  who 
had  taken  a  mfnute  longer  to  dress.  At 
last  the  door  was  unfastened  and  thrown 
open.  Beyond  all  was  darkness  in  the 
thickly  falling  snow,  but  close  to  was 
something,  not  yet  quite  covered.  It  was 
a  man  lying  at  the  very,  doorstep,  who 
must  have  had  just  strength  enough  to 
pull  the  bell  and  then  have  fallen.  An 
awful  sinking  at  the  heart  told  Vivyan 
who  it  was.  If  she  had  seen  him  clearly 
nothing  could  have  made  her  more  sure. 
Together  the  men  bore  the  inanimate 
form,  and  placed  it  gently  on  the  sofa  of 
the  room  in  which  their  mistress  had  so 
recently  dined. 

Then  they  brushed  the  snow  ofiF  him, 


and  carefully  wiped  his  face.  It  was  in- 
deed  Lloyd  Courtenay,  but  so  old,  so  worOr 
so  wan,  so  terribly  altered  and  aged,  only 
Vivyan  recognized  him.  He  must  have 
been  a  dying  man  when  he  turned  home- 
wards, and  the  last  struggle  through  the 
snow  had  done  its  final  work.  And  yet 
not  quite  final.  The  heart  still  pulsed 
slightly.  Vivyan  knelt  by  his  side  with 
her  arms  round  his  necK.  The  g^oom 
went  round  to  the  stables  to  saddle  a  horse 
to  fetch  a  doctor.  But  no  earthly  skill 
could  avail  anything.  Vivyan  felt  this 
with  a  bitterness  of  despair,  as  she  chafed 
the  brow,  and  showered  on  lips  and  hair 
kiss  after  kiss.  Even  the  servants  felt  it 
was  a  very  sacred  scene,  and  withdrew  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  For  one  mo- 
ment Uoyd  opened  his  eyes,  those  eyes 
which  had  once  been  so  beautiful,  but 
were  now  filmy  in  death.  He  looked 
round*  Then  his  eyes  settled  on  Vivyan*s 
face.  Their  gaze  softened  strangely  as  he 
looked  into  her  eyes,  an  almost  dog-like 
expression  of  fidelity  and  love  came  over 
him,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  very  being 
spoke  to  her  inmost  soul.  It  was  only  for 
a  moment ;  then  a  deep  drawn  sigh,  as  of 
a  weary  child,  once  lost  and  wanderinn^ 
from  home,  now  safe  in  its  mother's  arms 
with  head  pillowed  on  her  breast;  thea 
rest,  abiding,  everlasting. 

So  men  pass  into  sleep ;  but  love  dies 
not;  because  love  is  eternal.  That  only 
grows  brighter  and  purer  in  the  waiting 
time,  as  it  prepares  once  more  to  unite 
severed  hearts  on  the  further  shore. 


From  Longman's  MwpuiiM. 
SOME  INDIAN  WILD  BEASTS. 

I  WILL  not  try  to  enumerate  all  the  wild 
beasts  in  India.  It  was  my  fate  or  fortune 
to  meet  a  considerable  number  of  tbem, 
under  various  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions,  and  though  it  compels  me  to  be 
guilty  of  muq)i  disagreeable  egotism,  per- 
haps it  may  be  in  my  power  to  tell  some- 
thing  new  about  them.  Yet  it  is  very 
possible  for  an  Englishman  to  spend  many 
years  in  India  without  ever  seeing  a  live 
wild  beast.  1 1  would  be  less  safe  to  assert 
that  he  will  not  have  heard  the  voice  of 
one,  for  even  in  the  most  civilized  towns, 
such  as  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  the  jackal 
makes  night  hideous  in  the  streets,  and 
many  a  newly  arrived  visitor  has  jumped 
hastily  from  his  bed,  believing  that  a  her 
rid  murder  was  being  committed  within  a 
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few  yards  of  him.  It  was  only  a  jackal 
howling  under  his  window.  The  prowling 
beast  bad  either  found  some  prey,  or 
having  searched  in  vain  for  it,  he  was 
challenging  his  comrades  to  let  him  know 
how  they  had  fared.  The  cry  of  the  jackal 
is  usually  rendered  into  English  in  the 
following  words:  *'Dead  Hindoo,  where, 
where,  where,  where,  where?"  The  an- 
swer being:  "Dead  Hindoo,  here,  here, 
here,  here  here ! "  the  tones  rising  and 
falling  rhythmically  in  their  dismal  strain. 
Almost  any  one  who  has  heard  the  jackal's 
cry  can  passably  imitate  it,  and  a  wild 
jackal  in  India  will  stop  to  answer  the 
sound  if  he  cannot  make  out  whence  it 
comes.  I  was  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  the  Regent's  Park  one  day,  with  an 
Anglo-Indian  friend,  who  stood  near  the 
jackal  cage  and  imitated  the  familiar  cry. 
The  jackal  listened  attentively,  and  after 
a  while  began  to  call  in  answer  to  the 
unsuspected  visitor.  The  prairie  wolf  in 
an  adjoining  cage  pricked  up  its  ears,  but 
apparently  did  not  understand  what  the 
jackal  said  in  his  Indian  vernacular. 

On  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in  Cal- 
cutta, I  had  been  told  by  my  kind  host 
that  the  jackals  in  his  garden  would  prob- 
ably serenade  me,  and  although  thus 
warned,  their  yelling  alarmed  me  not  a 
little.  But  a  native  servant  sleeping  out- 
side my  room,  in  the  verandah,  jumped 
up  and  called  out  **Shoor'  as  a  child 
might  say  to  a  goose,  and  all  was  at  once 
quiet.  The  first  wild  jackal  that  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  was  at  Barrackpore  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who 
was  then  governor-general  of  India.  One 
of  his  personal  sta£E  had  taken  out  two 
Scotch  terriers  to  India,  and  he  wished  to 
try  if>they  would  kill  a  jackal ;  so  a  live- 
trap  had  been  set,  and  it  had  caught  a 
jackal,  which  was  brought  to  the  courtyard 
at  the  entrance  of  the  viceregal  mansion. 
Every  one  turned  out  to  see  the  combat, 
and  after  a  ten  minutes'  struggle,  in  which 
the  dogs  were  severely  bitten,  the  jackal 
gave  in  and  lay  down  exanimis  with  its 
eyes  closed.  The  dogs  were  taken  away, 
and  most  of  the  party  went  indoors,  but 
some  of  us  stayed  outside  to  finish  our 
cigars,  whilst  a  moordafrashy  or  sweeper, 
was  sent  for  to  remove  the  jackal's  corpse. 
Then,  when  all  was  still,  the  jackal  slily 
opened  his  eyes,  looked  around,  and,  jump- 
ing up,  rushed  into  the  mouth  of  a  barrel- 
drain  close  by.  There  it  defied  all  our 
efiforts  to  drown  it  out  with  water,  and  the 
dogs  did  not  care  to  face  it  again  in  the 
drain.  Doubtless,  when  night  came  on, 
the  jackal  emerged  and  rejoined  his  fam- 


ily, and  it  may  be  that  he  lives  to  this 
day.  . 

Although  the  jackal  is  small  in  body,  it 
has  very  powerful  jaws.  It  is  the  terror 
of  all  Indian  nurseries,  where  the  native 
servants  seldom  fail  to  frighten  little  En- 
glish children  about  it.  But  the  native 
servants  know  that  the  jackal  is  by  no 
means  a  myth  in  their  own  village  homes. 
From  the  statistics  published  annually  by 
the  government  of  India,  I  learn  that  in 
one  year  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
persons  were  killed  by  tigers,  and  in  the 
same  year  more  than  one  thousand  chil- 
dren were  carried  o£E  by  jackals.  A  jackal 
finds  a  child  sleeping  or  playing  unpro- 
tected near  its  mother^  hut,  and  is  off  with 
it  in  a  moment.  The  audacity  of  a  jackal 
is  almost  incredible.  I  was  sitting  one 
evening  with  a  friend  on  his  lawn  near  a 
bed  of  rather  high  rose-bushes.  His  dog, 
a  terrier  puppy  about  six  months  old,  sud- 
denly ran  barking  among  the r rose-bushes. 
There  was  a  stifled  yelp  and  a  sort  of  scuf- 
fle, and  we  knew  that  a  jackal  had  carried 
o£E  the  puppy  within  fifteen  yards  from  us. 
Though  we  instantly  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
with  at  least  a  dozen  native  servants  to 
help  us  afterwards  in  searching  the  whole 
garden,  nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard 
again  of  that  puppy  or  jackal.  Under  the 
name  of  the  "phyoo"  the  iackal  is  be- 
lieved by  the  natives  of  Inciia  to  pilot  a 
tiger  to  his  prey.  Some  people  aver  that 
the  phyoo  is  a  distinct  animal  from  the 
jackal,  but  no  one  can  say  that  he  has 
seen  or  slain  such  a  beast.  Indeed,  the 
whole  story  is  rather  mythical,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  a  jackal,  when  it  ut- 
ters the  cry  known  as  the  phyoo's  cry,  is 
not  piloting  the  tiger,  but  it  is  raising  a 
note  of  alarm  at  the  approach  of  a  tiger. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  few  English- 
men in  India  have  ever  seen  a  wild  tiger. 
But  they  have  little  chance  of  seeing  one. 
The  tiger  is  a  very  scarce  and  shy  animal ; 
and  though,  according  to  a  recent  picture 
in  the  Grajffkic,  he  comes  out  occasionally 
to  see  the  ladies  at  the  Pacbmurree  Sana- 
torium, when  they  are  taking  an  evening 
drive,  they  are  exceptionallv  fortunate,  or 
it  may  be  unfortunate  if  they  don't  like 
it.  It  was  nearly  five  years  before  I  saw 
a  live  wild  tiger,  though  during  that  period 
my  e£Eorts  to  see  one  had  been  very  nu- 
merous in  the  Chittagong  jungles.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  I  never  did  see  a  live  tiger 
at  that  period,  for  I  was  armed  with  only 
a  light,  smooth-bore  eun,  and  except  by 
the  greatest  good  luck,  its  bullets  would 
neither  have  killed  nor  stopped  an  angry 
tiger.    Nevertheless,  I  used  to  walk  alter 
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sunset  along  the  sandy  bed  of  a  small 
river,  where  the  tracks  of  tigers  were  nu- 
merous. I  have  crept  along  the  edge  of 
the  jungle  on  the  little  hills  in  the  early 
morning,  and  have  tracked  the  footsteps 
of  five  different  tigers  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  where  they  had  re- 
treated into  the  jungle  after  their  midnight 
prowl  outside.  One  morning  I  was  sneak- 
ing up  a  ravine  to  get  a  shot  at  some  horn- 
bills  perched  up  on  a  tree,  when  on  looking 
down,  I  saw  the  footprints  of  a  tiger  so 
fresh  before  me,  that  the  water  from  the 
sand  was  just  trickling  into  them.  The 
tiger  can  nave  been  only  a  few  paces  in 
front  of  me,  but  it  was  probably  as  much 
afraid  of  me  as  I  was  of  it.  I  mention 
these  facts,  not  to  boast  of  my  own  fool- 
hardiness,  but  as  showing  that  the  tiger  is 
a  shy  beast,  and  will  rarely  seek  an  en- 
counter with  a  man  if  it  can  manage  to 
slink  away  unseen. 

But  the  time  was  to  come  when  I  was 
to  be  more  successful  in  seeing  wild  tigers. 
Being  transferred  to  the  Bhagulpore  dis- 
trict, I  made  friends  with  the  Barnes's  of 
Colgong,  who  were  experienced  sports- 
men, and  they  soon  introduced  me  to  tiger- 
shooting  from  the  howdah,  with  a  line  of 
elephants.  We  went  to  the  Rajmahal 
jungles  at  the  end  of  March,  when  the  hot 
winds  were  blowing,  and  much  of  the  high 
grass  and  reeds  had  been  burnt.  Charles 
Barnes  knew  the  ground  well,  and  the  first 
day  we  put  up  a  couple  of  tigers  that  were 
living  in  one  of  the  cool  green  patches  of 

trass  that  were  left  near  some  water.  My 
rst  idea  was  that  two  ponies  were  canter- 
ing in  front  of  the  elephants,  but  I  quickly 
corrected  that  mistake,  and  as  my  com- 
panions were  good  shots,  both  tigers  were 
soon  despatched.  One  day  a  great  calam- 
ity befell  us.  We  beat  along  the  bed  of  a 
nullah  or  stream,  with  bushes  on  either 
side  of  it.  I  was  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
line,  and  after  we  had  gone  about  four 
hundred  yards,  several  fine  spotted  deer 
came  out  in  front  of  me.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  me  that  these  animals,  instead  of 
looking  at  my  elephant,  were  still  gazing 
towards  the  nullah.  Charles  Barnes  called 
to  me  to  shoot  the  deer,  as  we  wanted  ven- 
ison for  the  camp,  and  I  fired  away  all  the 
eight  barrels  of  mv  battery  at  the  deer.  I 
could  not  say,  with  iCneas,  nnmerum  cum 
navihus  aquat^  but  I  had  secured  one  fine 
stag.  Just  as  I  was  rejoicing  at  this,  a 
big  tiger  cantered  out  of  the  bushes,  not 
thirty  yards  in  front  of  me.  It  was  the 
tiger  that  the  deer  had  been  watching 
when  they  ran  out  of  the  bushes.  All  my 
guns  were  empty.    I  tried  to  re-load,  but 
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breechloaders  were  not  invented  then,  and 
long  before  I  could  get  a  barrel  ready,  the 
tiger  was  far  out  of  shot  How  disgusted 
we  all  were,  and  how  we  despised  the 
beautiful  spotted  stag  which  lay  dead.  Bat 
better  luck  was  in  store  for  us.  For  we 
went  ofiF  in  pursuit  of  the  big  tiger,  and 
though  we  never  saw  him  again  on  that 
day,  we  came  upon  his  wife  and  two  nearly 
full-grown  cubs,  who  were  busv  with  the 
carcase  of  a  cow  that  they  had  killed.  As 
our  elephants  approached  them,  the  three 
tigers  came  roaring  at  us,  but  they  none 
of  them,  made  good  their  charge.  Alto- 
gether we  had  a  lucky  dav,  although  the 
loss  of  the  big  tiger  rankled  long  in  my 
heart.  We  killed  nine  full-grown  tigers 
and  the  two  large  cubs  in  the  course  of 
twelve  days*  shooting,  which  was  consid- 
ered good(iSport ;  but  of  course  we  had 
some  blank  days,  and  the  heat  and  the 
glare  about  midday  wei:e  scorching. 

From  that  time  forth  for  a  long  aeries 
of  years,  it  was  my'  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  shoot  many  tigers  in  eastern  Ben- 
gal, sometimes  single-handed,  but  prefer- 
ably with  one  or  more  companions.  I 
never  came  to  grief,  or  had  any  native  with 
me  injured  b^  a  tiger,  but  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  an  accident  when  playing 
with  edge-tools.  I  was  almost  invariably 
in  con^pany  with  experienced  men  and 
good  shots.  But  some  men  are  excitable, 
however  experienced.  One  day,  as  we 
were  starting  after  a  notorious  tiger,  the 
wife  of  my  companion  implored  me  not 
to  let  her  husband  get  ofiE  his  elephant  till 
the  tiger  was  dead.  I  thought  little  of  her 
words  at  the  moment;  but,  by-and-by, 
after  rather  a  scrimmage,  1  had  stoppra 
the  tiger  with  a  shot  through  his  back, 
that  paralyzed  him  so  that  he  could  not 
rise.  As  he  lay  glaring  at  me  with  his  ter- 
rible  big  green  eyes,  I  was  horrified  to  see 
my  companion  running  up  to  the  tiger  on 
foot,  for  he  had  jumped  down  from  his 
elephant  on  seeing  the  tiger  fall.  Luckily 
I  had  a  spare  barrel,  with  which  1  put  a 
bullet  through  the  tiger's  head  at  once, 
and  his  eyes  ceased  to  glare. 

It  was  my  good  luck  with  two  friends 
to  get  twenty-three  tigers  in  one  expedi* 
tion  of  three  weeks  on  the  Berhampooter 
churs,  but  we  had  to  work  very  hard  in* 
deed  for  it.  I  merely  mention  this  to 
justify  myself  in  writing  about  the  wild 
tiger.  From  the  security  of  the  howdah, 
I  liave  seen  him  in  almost  every  position, 
usually  sneaking  off,  trying  to  hide  him- 
self, but  sometimes  charging  and  fighting 
for  his  life.  The  pictures  of  sporting  inci* 
dents  are  often  exaggerated,  and  so  are 
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the  descriptions  of  them.  The  tiger  is 
Qsaally  an  u  a  willing  combatant,  and  sel- 
dom nghts  except  in  despair.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
tiger  thought  the  elephants  were  only  bis: 
cows,  and  that  they  could  be  easily  n'ight- 
ened  or  killed.  In  eastern  Bengal  a  man- 
eating  tiger  is  seldom  found.  But  if  a 
tiger  has  once,  by  chance  or  intention, 
killed  a  human  being,  he  finds  the  human 
neck  so  fragile,  and  the  human  being  so 
incapable  of  resistance,  that  he  is  less 
disposed  to  take  the  trouble  to  kill  the 
deer  or  cattle,  who  in  their  death  strug- 
gles may  hurt  him  with  their  sharp  horns 
and  hoofs.  Nor  is  a  man-eating  tiger 
always  old  and  mangy,  as  some  writers 
have  said.  The  finest  and  cleanest  tigress 
that  I  ever  shot  had  been  killing  human 
beings  for  some  little  time  before  the  news 
of  her  ravages  reached  me. 

After  many  years  of  casual  tiger-shoot- 
ing in  eastern  Bengal,  I  was  transferred  to 
Burdwan,  where  the  rajah  had  a  very  fine 
menagerie,  with  several  tigers  in  it.  The 
rajah,  who  is  long  since  dead,  was  a  well- 
educated,  intelligent,  and  most  kind  and 
charitable  man,  but  it  was  his  pleasure  at 
times  to  have  a  live  young  pig  put  in  the 
den  of  his  pet  tiger.  The  tiger  killed  its 
prey,  alwavs  seizing  it  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  whilst  the  long  fangs  were  fixed 
deeply  in  the  lower  part  of  the  throat. 
Usually  the  victim's  neck  was  broken, 
and  death  was  instantaneous.  If  the  neck 
of  an  animal  is  too  large  for  the  broad 
grip  of  the  tiger's  open  jaws,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  large  wild  boar  or  a  buffalo,  the  tiger 
prefers  to  leave  it  alone.  Where  leopards 
abound,  the  owner  of  a  dog  does  well  to 
protect  his  dog's  neck  with  a  strong  metal 
and  spiked  collar,  to  make  the  dog  proof 
against  the  ordinary  attack  of  a  leopard. 

The  summit  of  my  happiness  was  at- 
tained when  I  was  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  be  president  of  the  honorary 
committee  who  superintended  the  man- 
agement of  the  Calcutta  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. We  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
tigers,  for  the  private  owner  of  a  tiger 
soon  gets  tired  of  it,  and  as  there  is  no 
regular  market  for  tigers,  the  owners 
gladly  presented  them  to  the  Zoo,  whilst 
their  liberality  was  duly  acknowledged  on 
the  tickets  in  front  of  the  cages.  As  most 
people  rise  early  in  India,  I  used  to  drive 
to  the  Zoo  nearly  every  morning  in  the 
week,  and  walk  about  with  our  scientific 
member.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  our  other  col- 
leagues, to  see  the  animals.  The  public 
never  came  till  later  in  the  day,  so  we  had 
the  beasts  quietly  to  ourselves,  and  saw 


them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  native 
keepers  treated  them  very  kindly.  Each 
tiger  seemed  to  have  a  special  character 
ofits  own.  They  would  usually  eat  from 
our  hands  the  ereen  dhoop  grass,  fresh 
with  dew,  which  we  gathered  and  gave 
them  through  the  bars.  One  tiger  was 
blind,  and  would  let  itself  be  handled  and 
patted  by  us,  as  would  also  a  beautiful 
tigress  which  bad  been  brought  up  by 
hand,  for  it  was  a  tiny  cub  when  its  mother 
was  shot  by  me  near  Dacca.  The  others 
were  more  or  less  friendlv,  only  it  was 
safer  to  rub  their  backs  witn  a  stick  than 
with  the  hand,  for  a  tiger  whips  round  very 
swiftly,  and  though  it  might  mean  no 
harm,  it  might  give  an  ugly  bite.  We  had 
two  very  fine  man-eating  tigers  with  which 
it  was  unsafe  to  play,  though  they  would 
eat  the  fresh,  dewy  grass  greedily  when 
put  before  them.  They  had  killed  many 
human  beings  before  they  had  been  caught 
alive  in  pitfalls,  and  they  had  not  forgot- 
ten it.  But  the  large  male  of  this  pair 
was  a  coward,  and  at  the  sight  of  a  small 
tame  elephant  in  front  of  his  den,  he  would 
run  into  his  inner  compartment  and  hide 
himself.  He  had  never  seen  an  elephant 
in  his  native  wilds,  but  he  did  not  like  the 
look  of  it.  So  I  remember  the  case  of  a 
tiger  in  the  Burdwan  menagerie,  which 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  white  man, 
but  hid  itself  in  its  den;  though  it  was 
perfectly  indifiEerent  as  to  the  dark-skinned 
natives  if  they  went  to  look  at  it.  But, 
however  familiar  we  became  with  our 
tigers  in  the  early  morning,  when  we  were 
alone  with  them,  we  had  to  leave  them  to 
themselves  when  the  public  came  to  look 
at  them.  Some  of  the  public  seemed  to 
think  that  it  showed  their  spirit  and  cour- 
age to  rattle  at  the  bars  of  the  cages  with 
their  sticks,  or  to  poke  up  the  tigers  with 
their  umbrellas.  Moreover,  the  public 
always  crowded  to  see  the  animals  at  their 
feeding  time,  when  of  course  they  become 
excitable,  so  that  it  was  not  the  right  time 
for  playing  with  them. 

I  will  pass  on  from  tigers  to  bears,  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds  in  India* 
Those  with  which  I  was  best  acquainted 
were  the  small  black  plains-bears,  which 
are  common  in  anv  part  of  Bengal  where 
there  are  rocks  and  caves  to  provide  them 
with  a  home.  The  plains-bear  is  an  ugly, 
awkward,  black-haired  fellow;  but  he  is 
much  quicker  and  more  active  than  he 
looks.  Whenever  I  heard  of  a  man  who 
was  going  out  bear-shooting  for  the  first 
time,  I  used  to  advise  him  to  go  and  see 
one  of  the  bears  in  our  menagerie  and 
learn  a  lesson.    This  bear,  whenever  a 
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Stranger  came  and  rapped  on  the  bars  of 
his  outer  den,  rushed  out  from  his  inner 
den  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  bounced 
against  the  iron  gratings  as  if  he  would 
have  dashed  through  them.  It  is  advis- 
able to  learn  what  a  bear  can  do  in  this 
way,  before  you  go  and  put  fireworks  into 
his  cave,  and  stand  outside  on  a  little  rock 
about  four  feet  high  to  get  a  shot  at  him 
as  he  comes  out.  If  he  is  at  home,  he 
will  come  out  fast  enough  ;  and  if  he  sees 
vou,  he  will  be  on  that  rock  beside  you 
before  you  can  say  "knife."  Many  acci- 
dents have  occurred  to  inexperienced  men 
who  fancied  that  the  bear  would  quietly 
come  out,  and  stand  up  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  give  them  an  early  shot  at  his  white 
waistcoat.  I  would  recommend  a  novice 
to  get  on  a  rock  at  least  ten  feet  high,  or 
to  stand  behind  a  rock,  so  that  the  bear 
cannot  directly  see  him.  A  bear  in  a  fury, 
with  all  its  thick,  long  hair  on  end,  looks 
much  bigger  than  was  expected,  and  when 
he  stands  upon  bis  hind  legs  he  measures 
some  six  feet  in  height.  Though  not  car- 
nivorous, he  has  some  big  canine  teeth, 
which  make  dangerous  wounds,  and  with 
his  long  claws  he  has  a  bad  habit  of  scalp- 
ing a  man  if  he  can  get  a  paw  on  his  head. 
One  bear  at  a  time  is  an  ugly  customer  for 
a  man  on  foot ;  but  perhaps,  when  you  are 
expecting  one  bear  to  bolt  from  its  cave, 
the  fireworks  that  you  have  thrown  in 
drive  out  two  bears.  I  never  much  liked 
shooting  bears  on  foot.  It  was  too  dan- 
gerous for  my  taste,  for  bullets  were 
always  fiying  about  in  wrons:  directions, 
and  the  bears  seldom  broke  cover  exactly 
where  they  were  expected  to  come.  Of 
course  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  shoot  a  bear 
from  a  howdah  on  an  elephant;  but  it  is 
also  easy  to  miss  a  bear,  for  his  brain  is 
small  and  well  protected,  and  his  long, 
thick  hair  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  his  body. 

I  had  a  sort  of  childish  weakness  for 
the  tame  or  performing  bears  which  are 
led  about  the  country  by  the  men  who 
have  tamed  and  taught  them.  My  ser- 
vants had  a  standing  order  to  bring  every 
performing  bear  that  they  heard  of  to 
my  house.  The  small  black  bears  were 
most  common,  but  from  time  to  time  men 
from  Cashmere  came  with  the  large 
Isabelline  bears  from  that  part  of  India, 
and  they  were  all  welcome.  The  greatest 
objection  is  that  each  poor  bear  has  had 
every  tooth  in  bis  head  pulled  out,  and 
wears  a  muzzle,  of  which  it  is  one  object 
to  prevent  the  spectator  from  noticing  the 
absence  of  the  beards  teeth.  After  a 
•certain  amount    of  preliminary  **talkee- 
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talkee,"  the  performance  or  combat  begins. 
The  man  has  covered  his  naked  back 
with  a  thick  piece  of  cowhide,  but  the 
rest  of  his  garb  is  little  more  than  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  He  slaps  his  naked 
arms  and  chest  with  his  hands,  and  chal* 
lenges  the  bear  to  come  on.  Bruin, 
standing  fully  as  tall  as  the  man,  waddles 
forward  with  his  head  comically  on  one 
side,  and  after  a  few  feints  and  passes, 
the  man  is  locked  in  the  bear's  embrace. 
The  cowhide  on  the  man's  back  protects 
him  from  the  bear's  long  claws,  but  to 
those  who  see  the  contest  for  the  first 
time  the  position  seems  very  dangerous. 
The  man  struggles  and  twists  about,  and 
tries  in  vain  to  trip  up  the  bear,  and  all 
the  while  he  is  talking  loudly,  abusing 
the  bear  and  all  its  ancestors  with  most 
untranslatable  bad  language,  whilst  he 
gradually  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
exhausted.  Just  as  the  spectator  begins 
to  get  really  anxiousffor  the  roan's  sa^ty, 
there  is  a  sudden  twist  —  probably  a  pre- 
concerted signal  to  the  bear  —  and  the 
pair  roll  over  on  the  ground,  the  man 
promptly  rising  victorious,  and  planting 
his  foot  on  the  bear's  neck.  Throughout 
the  combat  the  bear  usually  wears  a  stolid 
look  of  indifference  whilst  the  man  is 
shouting  and  abusing  it,  but,  accustomed 
as  I  was  to  watch  the  struggle,  and  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  invariably  ended  well, 
there  have  been  times  when  it  seemed 
as  if  ihe  man  would  really  be  hurt,  and 
that  some  one  ought  to  interpose.  But  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  an  accident.  If 
you  pay  a  visit  to  the  huts  where  the  bears 
and  the  men  usually  put  up  on  the  oat- 
skirts  of  a  town«  you  will  find  them  livinflr 
as  amicably  together  as  the  Irishman  and 
his  pig;  and  if  you  arouse  them  in  the 
cold  weather  in  the  early  morning,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  man  from  bear  as 
they  begin  to  rise  from  their  slumbers 
on  the  same  bed  of  straw. 

I  had  an  intention  of  saying  something 
about  elephants,  of  which  I  thought  that 
I  knew  a  little.  But  I  give  it  up.  The 
performing  elephants  to  be  seen  in 
England  are  so  very  different  from  the 
animals  that  I  used  to  know  that  I  should 
be  at  once  convicted  of  error  by  any  boy 
or  girl,  to  say  nothine  of  grown-up  people, 
who  have  witnessed  the  wondrous  per- 
formances of  Lockhart's  elephants,  or  the 
many  trained  animals  that  may  be  seen 
in  tne  itinerant  menageries.  Of  course 
people  will  believe  what  they  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes;  and  as  they  thus 
know  that  an  elephant  walks  on  two  legs, 
or  stands  on  its  head,  or  plays  a  musical 
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instruroent,  or  rides  a  bicycle,  just  as  its 
keeper  prompts  it,  it  would  be  of  little 
use  for  roe  to  say  anything  of  the  hum- 
drum   accomplishments    of     the    Indian 
elephant  and  his  mahout,  with  which  the 
public  used  to  be  satisfied.     In  England 
I  have  seen  a  bear  riding  on  a   horse, 
.  and  at  Paris  a  short  time  ago  a  lion  was 
Cpxhibited  similarly  mounted.     There  may 
In>  countries  where  these  animals  divert 
croem selves  thus  secundum  naiuram^  but 
at   can  only  apologize  for  my  ignorance 
mot  it. 

unfOf  all  Indian  animals  the  wild  boar  is 
an^  best  and  bravest.  I  have  seen  a  great 
ouial  of  him,  having  for  many  years  hunted 
wsini  on  horseback,  or  with  a  line  of 
helephants  to  drive  him  out  of  the  thick 
coverts,  so  that  other  men  well  mounted 
on  fleet  horses  might  pursue  and  slay  him 
with  their  spears.  1  was  but  an  indiffer- 
ent performer  with  the  hog-spear,  and  have 
DO  feats  of  prowess  to  recount,  though  I 
once  took  a  first  spear  where  about  ten 
other  men  were  eager  for  that  honor ;  but 
it  was  a  very  small  boar,  and  it  was  quite 
his  own  fault  that  he  fell  into  my  hands, 
for  I  was  sitting  smoking  at  the  end  of 
a  covert  just  thinking  of  starting  for  home 
after  a  blank  morning,  when  the  animal 
rushed  out,  and  in  self-defence  I  was 
obliged  to  spear  it.  How  angry  some  of 
the  other  men  were  at  my  luck,  though 
they  did  not  all  know  how  unmerited  it 
was. 

Being  disabled  from  riding  by  an  acci- 
dent, it  subsequently  became  my  pleasant 
function  to  manage  the  line  of  beating 
elephants,  with  which,  in  lower  Bengal, 
we  had  to  drive  the  wild  boar  from  his 
lair,  in  high  rushes  and  thick  grass  and 
thorny  bushes,  so  as  to  make  him  break 
across  the  open  plain  and  fly  for  his  life 
to  some  other  shelter.  It  was  most  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  dodges  and  devices 
of  a  cunning  old  grey  boar  as  I  stood 
in  my  howdah  and  tried  to  get  the  ele- 
phants to  drive  him  out  at  a  point  con- 
venient for  the  riders.  The  boar  usually 
bad  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  line  that 
he  would  take  if  he  were  compelled 
to  face  the  open;  but  before  coming  to 
that  last  resource  he  would  try  everything 
else.  Perhaps  it  was  not  heroic  conduct 
on  his  part,  but  he  would  seek  to  induce 
the  fat  old  sow,  his  wife,  with  her  infant 
progeny,  to  go  out  and  show  themselves 
as  a  blind  to  the  hunters.  If  there  were 
any  of  his  older  sons  in  the  jungle,  he 
would  roust  them  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  try  to  drive  them  out,  to  become  a 
vicarioas  sacrifice.    He  would  lie  down 


and  hide  himself  in  an  incredibly  small 
patch  of  grass,  so  that  the  elephants  might 
pass  him  by  unsuspectingly;  or,  if  too 
carelessly-  pressed  by  a  loose  line,  he 
would  charge  right  at  some  loitering  ele- 
phant^s  legs,  and  there  are  very  few 
elephants  that  will  not  flinch  and  turn 
aside  from  a  wild  boar's  charge.  It 
needed  much  patience  and  watchfulness 
to  contend  with  all  the  wiles  of  the  clever 
animal.  I  usually  carried  a  gun  loaded 
with  snipe-shot,  and  a  charge  fired  into  the 
grass  or  bushes  just  behind  where  the 
boar  was  moving  generally  startled  him, 
and  if  a  chance  pellet  hit  him  he  thought 
it  best  to  quit  the  covert  and  trust  to  bis 
speed  to  reach  some  stronger  shelter  or 
swamp  impenetrable  to  elephants  and 
horses.  If  the  riders  kept  well  back  so  as 
not  to  turn  the  boar  again  into  the  covert, 
he  would  have  about  a  hundred  yards* 
start  before  the  sound  of  their  horses* 
hoofs  and  the  cries  of  '*  Tally  ho  "  informed 
him  of  the  coming  danger.  It  takes  a 
very  fast  horse  to  catch  a  full-grown  boar 
in  a  gallop  over  the  open  plain,  but  every 
experienced  rider  knows  that  he  must  go 
as  hard  as  he  can  if  he  means  to  spear  the 
animal.  I  shall  not  try  to  repeat  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  the  mortal  combat  that  ensues. 
Oftentimes  I  could  see  all  the  incidents  of 
the  chase  from  my  howdah,  for  not  unfre- 
quently  the  boar  when  overtaken  would 
jink  and  come  round  again  to  the  jungle 
from  which  he  had  started.  When  men 
ride  really  well  the  boar  seldom  escapes, 
unless  he  has  the  luck  to  find  some  deep 
swamp  through  which  the  horses  cannot 
follow  him.  A  full-grown  wild  boar  in 
lower  Bengal  is  about  thirty  inches  high, 
but  they  are  sometimes  found  as  high  as 
thirty-six  inches,  and  there  is  a  skeleton 
in  the  Indian  Museum  in  Calcutta  of  a 
boar  that  was  forty  inches  at  the  shoulder. 
There  is  almost  as  much  difiFerence  in  the 
anatomy  of  a  wild  boar  and  a  tame  one  as 
there  is  between  a  man-of-war  and  a  mer- 
chant ship.  In  the  size  of  the  brain  the 
wild  boar  has  a  marked  superiority,  and 
perhaps  this  accounts  for  his  great  cour- 
age, which  makes  him  fearless  of  every- 
thing. One  morning,  looking  out  of  a 
railway  carriage,  1  saw  a  wild  boar  come 
charging  down  at  the  passing  train,  but  he 
missed  it,  for  the  train  was  going  too  fast 
for  him,  and  he  was  a  little  hampered  in 
forcing  his  way  through  the  wire  railway 
fencing. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  rhinoceros, 
but  never  succeeded  in  shooting  one, 
though  I  sought  for  them  for  three  long  and 
hot  days  under  the  guidance  of  the  best 
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sportsman  in  Assam ;  and  I  visited  their 
haunts  in  the  Sunderbunds  with  men  of 
great  local  experience.  But  the  rhinoce- 
ros, like  all  big  animals,  has  acute  senses 
of  smelling  and  hearing,  and  makes  ofiF  at 
the  slightest  indication  of  danger.  We 
had  a  large  one  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo  which 
was  very  tame,  and  when  it  got  a  bad  ab- 
scess in  the  head,  of  which  it  eventually 
died,  it  used  to  come  and  lie  down  to  have 
its  ear  syringed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
whom  it  learned  to  recognize.  There  were 
two  fine  rhinoceros  in  the  rajah's  mena- 
gerie at  Burdwan  in  the  inclosure  in  which 
the  crocodiles  were  kept,  for  the  pond  in 
which  the  crocodiles  used  to  swim  served 
also  as  a  bathing-place  for  the  rhinoceros. 
One  day  a  young  pig  had  been  turned  into 
the  inclosure  to  become  food  for  the  croco- 
diles, and  as  these  animals  do  not  travel 
very  fast  on  land,  piggy  led  them  a  lively 
chase,  and  at  last,  perhaps  by  chance,  it 
took  refuge  under  the  legs  ot  one  of  the 
rhinoceros,  which  was  looking  on  sol- 
emnly, but  when  the  crocodiles  approached 
the  rhinoceros,  the  latter  presented  his 
horn  and  warned  the  crocodiles  to  be  off. 
And  so  the  pig  survived  and  grew  up  and 
lived  for  some  months  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rhinoceros.  I  saw  it  there,  and 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  my  cousin,  Frank 
Buckland.  But  in  the  course  of  time 
piggy  became  over-confident,  and  one  day, 
as  he  was  walking  through  some  high 
grass  near  the  pond,  one  of  the  crocodiles 
that  was  lying  there  in  the  sun  swept  him 
into  the  water  with  his  powerful  tail  and 
plunged  in  after  him,  and  no  more  was 
seen  of  poor  piggy  save  that  the  waters 
were  stained  with  his  blood.  When  our 
large  rhinoceros  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo  died, 
1  wrote  to  every  native  prince  and  poten- 
tate of  my  acquaintance  to  beg  for  a  new 
specimen,  but  they  had  none  to  spare. 
At  last  I  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  a  native 
magistrate,  named  Tyjumal  Ali,  as  fol- 
lows :  **  My  dear  Sir,  —  When  I  was  a 
magistrate  and  you  were  a  policeman,  if  I 
ordered  you  to  catch  a  thief,  you  caught 
him.  Now  you  are  a  magistrate  in  the 
Sunderbunds  I  want  you  to  catch  a  rhi- 
noceros for  the  Zoo,  and  am  sure  you  will 
not  fail.*'  My  friend  replied,  urging  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  but  promising  to  do 
his  best.  Several  months  passed,  when 
one  day  a  man  appeared  with  a  letter  to 
me.  "Honored  Sir,  —  Herewith  I  send 
you  a  rhinoceros,  which  my  shikaris  have 
caueht  after  much  labor.  They  shot  the 
mother  and  then  secured  the  young  one. 
Please  forgive  me  for  sending  such  a  small 
one,  but  it  will  soon  get  bigger.     I  am 


your  obedient  servant,  Tyjumal  Ali.*'  It 
was  a  dear  little  beast,  and  quite  gentle^ 
so  that  a  man  could  ride  on  it.  It  grew 
very  fast,  but  it  got  fever  when  its  iarj|e 
teeth  began  to  come,  and  so  it  died.  We 
lost  several  young  elephants  in  the  same 
way  from  fever  when  teething. 

crocodiles,  or,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called,  alligators,  were  very  coromor 
in  eastern  Bengal.    I  could  not  venture  ^' 
guess  how  many  hundreds  I  must  haw 
seen  in  many  voyages  through  the  Sis 
derbunds,  and  in  navigating  the  large  ro 
ers  and  backwaters  of  the  Dacca  divisiot 
In  Calcutta  children  sometimes  keeplitt;. 
crocodiles  as  pets,  but  they  seldom  lid 
long.     I  have  fired  many  shots  at  theiA 
but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  killed  many 
—  at  least,  outright.   The  crocodile  is  very 
tenacious  of  life.    Once  when  staying  at 
an  indigo  factory  on  the  Ganges,  we  were 
greeted  on  our  return  from  a  long  morn- 
ing's shooting  by  the  news  that  some  fish- 
ermen had  caught  a  live  crocodile  in  their 
nets,  and  had  brought  it  upon  a  bullock- 
cart  to  the  factory.    A  strong  rope  was 
tied  round  its  loins,  and  it  was  put  into 
the  factory  tank  or  reservoir  while  we 
dressed  and  breakfasted.    After  about  an 
hour  we  had  the  creature  pulled  out  of  the 
tank  and  tried  to  kill  it.    A  few  bullets 
seemed  to  make  little  impression ;  a  spear 
thrust  down  its  throat  was  of  no  avail.  At 
last  its  head  was  chopped  off  with  a  Sontal 
axe,  and  the  body  was  cut  open  and  the 
vital  organs  taken  out    The    rouscoJar 
action  still  continued  to  move  the  tail 
when  the  beast  was  headless  and  its  heart 
was  lying  on  the  ground  by  its  side.  This 
crocodile  was  about  six  feet  long,  and  a 
large  fish  was  found  in  its  stomach.     In 
the  rajah's  menagerie  at  Burdwan  there 
were  several  very  large  crocodiles,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned.    They  were  kept 
in  a  reservoir  full  of  dirty  water  covered 
with  green  scum.     It  was  the  rajah's  cus- 
tom to  give  these  creatures  a  live  duck 
occasionally.     When  a  poor  dack   was 
thrown  into  the  pond,  the  head  and  eyes 
of  a  large  crocodile  might  be  visible  just 
above  the  water.    When  the  duck  had 
recovered  from  the  fall,  and  had  settled 
and  plumed  its  feathers,  it  would  astudly 
paddle  away  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where 
it  had  alighted.    Meanwhile   the   croco> 
dile's  head   and  eyes    had    disappeared 
from  their  original  position,  but  only  to 
reappear   suddenly    on    the    exact    spot 
where  the  duck  had  first  alighted.     It  was 
marvellous  with  what  exactness  the  croc- 
odile had  marked  and  measured  the  dis- 
tance that  it  had  to  dive  throagh  the  thick. 
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muddy  water.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
duck  saw  its  enemy  it  fled,  splashing  and 
fluttering,  to  the  other  side  of  the  tank. 
But  it  was  only  an  escape  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis  ;  for  there  were  several  croco- 
diles in  the  tank,  and  the  poor  duck  had 
rushed  wildly  into  the  jaws  of  another 
monster.  The  huge  jaws  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  duck  was  seen  no  more. 
In  the  Calcutta  Zoo  we  sometimes  kept  a 
crocodile  in  a  cage  for  the  public  to  see 
at  their  leisure.  Unfortunately,  we  had 
more  crocodiles  than  we  wanted,  for  vol- 
unteer crocodiles  from  the  river  Hooghly 
and  its  tributaries  found  their  way  over 
our  fences  and  walls  into  the  ornamental 
waters,  where  thev  killed  several  of  our 
black  swans  and  English  swans,  and  other 
valuable  birds,  before  we  found  them  out 
or  could  provide  a  safe  refuge  at  night  for 
our  pets.  The  water  was  drained  on  from 
the  lakes,  and  several  sportsmen  attended 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  crocodile- 
shooting  ;  but  the  crafty  animals  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  mud,  and  were  strictly 
invisible. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  more  innocuous  tribe 
of  monkeys,  which  are  usually  favorites 
with  young  people.  I  regret  to  say  that 
one  of  my  earliest  mentors  in  sport  taught 
me  to  shoot  wild  monkeys  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  from  which  we  made  comfort- 
able, soft  racquet-shoes.  But  I  soon  aban- 
doned the  evil  practice ;  and  in  after-times 
did  what  I  could  to  make  up  to  the  mon- 
keys for  this  unkindness.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  once  saved  the  life  of  a  large  ourang- 
outang  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo.  He  was  a 
big,  ugly  fellow,  all  covered  with  red  hair. 
He  had  eot  out  of  his  house  and  was 
walking  about  the  gardens,  when  he  was 
seen  by  some  casual  workmen,  who  were 
much  frightened,  and  began  to  throw 
bncks  at  him,  and  strike  at  him  with  big 
sticks,  and  probably  they  would  have 
hunted  him  to  death.  Luckily,  I  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  ordering  the  crowd  to 
stand  back,  I  went  forward  and  offered 
the  ourangoutang  my  hand.  He  imme- 
diately took  hold  of  my  wrist,  and  we 
walked  off  together  to  his  house,  rather  a 
comical-looking  pair  I  fancy,  and  he  gladly 
took  refuge  indoors.  He  was  really  very 
tame,  and  would  always  eat  grain  out  of 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  holding  my  wrist 
tightly  with  his  hand  till  the  grain  was 
finished.  Some  of  the  ourangoutangs 
that  we  had  were  so  tame  that  they  used 
to  be  let  out  loose  in  the  gardens  until  the 
hour  when  the  public  began  to  arrive.  But 
they  did  much  mischief  to  our  trees.   For 
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it  was  their  pleasure  to  get  up  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  and  break  ofiE  some  of  the 
branches,  and  make  for  themselves  a  plat- 
form  to  sit  upon,  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground.  If  they  had  been  content 
with  one  tree,  it  would  not  have  signified 
so  much ;  but  when  the  leaves  of  the  shady 
bower  that  they  had  built  began  to  wither 
away  and  to  give  insuflicient  protection 
from  the  sun,  they  commenced  to  build  a 
new  house  and  to  ruin  another  tree.  They 
were  very  sensitive  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
My  particular  friend  mentioned  above  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  a  lady  of 
much  darker  color  and  rather  larger  than 
himself,  and,  if  it  is  not  too  rude  to  say  so, 
even  much  uglier.  But  he  was  very  tond 
of  her,  and  of  their  baby,  which  was  a  few 
months  old,  and  quite  pretty  in  compari- 
son with  its  parents.  But  the  poor  lady 
died,  and  her  husband  was  inconsolable. 
He  planted  himself  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
midday  sun,  until  he  got  a  coup  de  soleil^ 
followed  by  paralysis,  and  he  also  died. 
We  had  specimens  in  the  Zoo  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  monkey  in  India,  but  I  have 
no  space  to  tell  of  them  in  detail.  Most 
monkeys  are  gregarious  in  their  habits, 
and  like  to  live  together  in  a  troop.  If 
kept  singly  they  droop  in  spirits  and  neg- 
lect their  toilets,  "whereas,"  writes  Dr. 
Anderson,  "if  two  or  more  are  kept  to- 
gether they  mutually  attend  to  personal 
cleanliness  in  the  wav  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  their  race. 

I  have  also  learnt  from  Dr.  Anderson, 
that  no  monkey  of  the  Old  World  uses  its 
tail  as  an  organ  for  prehension  —  whereas 
in  the  monkeys  of  the  New  Worlds  the 
tail  is  as  much'  used  as  a  fifth  hand.  But 
if  the  Old  World  monkeys  have  not  got 
prehensile  tails,  there  is  one  quaint  animal 
in  India  that  makes  up  for  this  shortcom- 
ing. This  is  the  binturang,  the  creature 
that  I  loved  most  of  all  the  beasts  in  the 
Zoo.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  English 
fox,  with  pointed  nose,  tufted  ears,  and  a 
long,  shaggy,  pepper-and-salt-colored  coat, 
with  a  very  thick,  tapering,  prehensile  tail. 
All  the  specimens  that  we  had  were  very 
tame  and  tractable,  and  would  do  almost 
anything  if  bribed  with  a  plantain  or 
banana.  One  rather  large  one  delighted 
to  come  out  and  play  with  us  and  climb 
up  our  legs,  and  then  lower  itself  from  an 
outstretched  arm  by  its  tail.  One  day  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal  came  to  see 
the  animals,  and  we  took  him  to  look  at 
the  binturang.  The  playful  creature  at 
once  fraternized  with  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  ordinary  man  and  not  a  lieutenant- 
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governor.  It  climbed  up  his  leg  on  to  his 
shoulder,  and  ihea  gracefully  hung  from 
his  neck,  round  which  it  had  curled  its 
tail.  The  ubleau  was  lovely  ;  and  it  might 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Mr.  Harry 
Furoiss  to  see  ■*'--'      •■ 


ir  did  R 
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C.  T,  Dockland,  F.2.S. 


No  better  example  of  Engli 
atism  in  the  matter  of  local  aomenclature 
can  be  found  than  in  the  name  of  "The 
Old  Pilgrim,"  which  still  clings  lo  the 
road  we  purpose  to  follow,  although  not 
only  have  three  centuries  and  a  half 
elapsed  since  the  last  band  of  religious 
devotees  passed  along  il,  but  in  many 
places  it  has  ceased  to'  be  used  as  a  high- 
way at  all.  Although  it  has  never  been 
immortalized  after  the  manner  of  the  more 
famous  Walling  Street,  along  which  Chau- 
cer's company  travelled  on  their  way  to 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Thomas  at  Canterbury, 
it  was  a  very  important  and  much-used 
line  of  route,  inasmuch  as  pilgrims  from 
all  the  west  and  south-west  of  England  fol- 
lowed it,  besides  many  from  London  who 
were  unwilling  to  run  the  risks  and  dan- 
gers attending  a  journey  along  the  great 
Roman  highway. 

Coming  from  the  south-west  by  the  line 
of  the  Surrey  hills  which  run  above  Guild- 
ford, Dorkinft,  and  Reigate,  ihe  Old  Pil- 
grim enters  Kent  at  Tatsfield  above  Ihe 
town  of  Wesierham,  and,  passing  under 
the  brow  of  the  hills  but  above  the  valley 
line  of  towns  and  villages,  pursues  a  cir- 
cuitous course  which  sufBciently  testifies 
to  Ihe  danger  attending  journeys  ia  the 
so-called  good  old  days.  The  pilgrim 
guide-posts  in  those  days,  as  now,  were 
the  dotted  line  o(  sombre  yew-irees  planted 
along  the  hillsides  above  the  old  way, 
which  accompany  it  faithfully  to  Ihe  end. 
and  at  many  a  doubtful  point  the  modern 
pilgrim  may  reassure  himself  by  keeping 

When  the  extraordinary  veneration  with 
which  Saint  Thomas  was  regarded  from 
the  dale  of  his  martyrdom  until  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries  is  borne  in  mind, 
it  can  be  readily  comprehended  that  bands 
of  pilgrims  heavily  laden  with  costly  o5er- 
ings  had  escellenl  reasons  for  following  a 
sequestered  road  which,  although  doubling 
their  exertions,  at  any  rale  ensured  (hem 
safely;  and  so  thoroughly  unobtrusi-'  =s 


Old  Pilgrim  Road  that  many  people 
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are  absolutely  u 

For  the  6rst  live  miles,  during  whicl^ 
the  way  skirls  Wesierham  Vallej',  there 
is  very  little  lo  inler< 
plorer.  Formerly  it  cut  across  Cheveniny 
Park,  but  it  was  diverted  by  act  of  Parlia 
mem  some  years  ago  in  the  face  of  much 
public  opposition  and  irriiaiioi 
musimakea  detour  in  order  to  rejoin  it 
at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  London' 
and  Sevenoaks  highroad.  Indeed,  ' 
would  advise  the  start  to  be  made  from 
Otford;  and,  always  premising  that  the 
jnurney  is  to  be  done,  as  it  should  be,  oa. 
fool,  gel  to  Lenham,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
Ihree  miles,  ihe  first  day,  arriving  at  Can- 
lerbury,  twenty-one  miles  farther  o 

Otford,  now  a  pleasant  little  village, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river  DarenI;': 
amidsi  typical  Kentish  scenery  of  wooded 
hill  and  quiet  dale,  famous  as  a  resort  of 
anglers,  was  in  old  days  a  place  of  some 
importance. 

Two  great  battles  have  been  fought 
here:  the  first  in  773  between  ihe  kings 
of  Kent  and  IVlercia,  whereat  the  former 
was  beaten;  the  latter,  two  hundred  yearl 
later,  when  Canute  and  his  Danes  com 
pletely  defeated  Edmund  Ironside. 

Uutthe  chief  interest  of  Otford  is  cen. 
ired  around  the  remains  of  its  archiepi» 
copal  palace,  one  of  those  stately  restinz- 
houses  used  by  ihe  prelates  on  their 
solemn,  leisurely  progresses  be twaen  the. 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  capitals  of 
which  Croydon   and   Charing  are   speci- 

Although  nothing  remains  above  ground 
but  a  picturesque,  ivy-clad  tower  and  a 
line  of  buildings  now  used  as  farm  cot- 
tages, but  with  the  evident  stamp  of  clois- 
ters upon  them,  traces  of  what  must  have 
been  a  very  extensive  mass  of  buildings 
are  slill  10  be  seen  scattered  about  tlie 
surrounding  fields  in  all  directions. 

The  visits  of  Thomas  i  Beckei  arc  still 
commemorated  in  the  name  given  to  a 
lumbte-down,  bramble-grown  mass  of  m^ 
HOnry  known  as  Becket's  Well,  the  water 
of  which  is  believed  10  be  beneficial  to 
those  suffering  from  blood  diseases,  and 
in  the  local  Iradi  lion  that  nightingales 
never  sing  at  Olford  because  (hey  dis- 
turbed the  holy  man  at  his  prayers  one 

From  Otford  we  ascend  the  chalky  down 
10  the  Old  Pilgrim,  hereabouts  a  broad 
and  well'Used  road.  At  about  two  miles 
<  we  turn  down  lo  Ihe  right  into 
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the  village  of  Kemsing  —  one  of  the  few 
"ings"ofKent — in  pilgrim  days  a  halt- 
ing-place for  the  sake  of  Saint  Edith,  who 
was  bom  here,  and  whose  name  still  clings 
to  a  massively  built  well  which  stands  on 
the  typical  English  green,  and  of  which 
the  water,  as  might  be  expected,  is  re- 
puted of  high  medicinal  value. 

After  we  regain  the  Pilgrim  track,  we 
find  it  gradually  dwindling  in  size  until  it 
becomes  a  mere  grassy  lane  running  be- 
tween lofty  hedges,  which  effectually  shut 
out  all  view.  Probably  for  much  the 
same  reason  which  made  the  sixteenth- 
century  pilgrims  adopt  this  sequestered 
road,  the  modern  tramp  and  the  modern 
Romanny  favor  it  extensively.  Indeed, 
but  for  their  patronage  it  would  be  alto- 
gether unused,  and  we  have  walked  for 
hours  along  it  without  meeting  with  a  sin- 
gle human  being. 

To  them,  however,  it  is,  as  the  Ro- 
manny term  is,  a  kek-keno  mush's  puv  — 
a  no-man*s  land ;  the  traces  of  their  fires 
dot  its  entire  length  hereabouts,  and  as 
daylight  fades  they  may  be  seen  squatting 
around  their  fires,  the  kak  kavi  boiling, 
the  horses  turned  out  to  browse,  and  the 
orthodox,  round-topped  tatty  or  tent,  in 
process  of  construction.  Robbery  or  even 
murder  might  be  perpetrated  here  without 
the  smallest  chance  of  detection  ;  but  the 
writer  has  never  experienced  anything 
but  politeness  and  hospitality  from  these 
children  of  Egypt,  although  wild  horses 
will  hardly  tear  from  them  any  information 
about  their  language  beyond  the  render- 
ing of  a  few  of  the  commonest  phrases  and 
words. 

We  proceed  between  the  lofty  hedges, 
sweet-scented  with  a  luxuriant  wealth  of 
wild  flowers,  the  woodland  depths  on  our 
left  hand  literally  carpeted  with  them  ; 
occasionally  catching  a  glimpse  through  a 
break  in  the  hedge  of  the  pleasant  valley 
and  the  wooded  hills,  amidst  which  are 
dotted  many  of  those  ancient  Kentish 
halls  to  which  the  warlike  errand  went  in 
the  days  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 

At  five  miles  from  Otford  we  cut  the 
main  road  to  the  Sussex  seacoast,  just 
above  the  pleasant  village  of  Wrotham, 
our  path  still  creeping  along  obscurely, 
under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  the  dotted 
yew-trees  above  it,  and  for  the  most  part 
grass  grown.  It  is  utterly  deserted,  and 
seems  to  be  clothed  with  an  appropriate 
silence ;  with  that  silence  which  pervades 
some  of  our  old  coach  roads,  or  such  an- 
cient Roman  causeways  and  British  tracks 
as  have  ceased  to  be  arteries  of  comrouni- 
catioa ;  with  a  silence  which  inspires  med- 
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itation  over  the  transient  character  of  the 
sturdiest  institutions,  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  picture  the  characteristic 
scenes  of  old  English  wayfaring  life  which 
must  have  been  daily  enacted  where  now 
nature  runs  wild  for  lack  of  restraint,  and 
a  man  may  Unger  during  a  long  summer 
day  without  hearing  any  sound  but  the 
song  of  birds  or  the  rustle  of  rabbits  in 
the  underwood. 

Five  miles  farther  on  we  turn  down  to 
the  right  and,  passing  by  Paddleworth 
Farm,  a  collection  of  time-worn  buildings 
which  seem  to  speak  of  grander  days  by- 
gone, enter  the  broad  main  street  of  Snod- 
land. 

Here  we  are  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
noise  and  activity  of  the  workaday  world, 
for  Snodland  is  one  of  the  glass  and  paper 
making  towns  which  line  the  Medwa^ 
banks.  Still,  the  place  retains  its  primi- 
tiveness  so  far  that  the  river  is  unbridged, 
and  we  cross  it  by  a  ferry  which  lands  us 
in  a  muddy  region  apparently  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  long  grass. 

Passing  deserted  Burham  old  church, 
we  ascend  through  a  brand-new  yellow 
brick  district  which  has  sprung  up  about 
Burham  new  church,  and  follow  the  Old 
Pilgrim  until  it  cuts  at  right  angles  the 
main  road  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone, 
just  below  the  Lower  Bell  Inn. 

Here  we  are  on  historic  ground. 

Local  tradition  selects  this  road  as  being 
that  along  which  Mr.  Pickwick  undertook 
to  drive,  and  Mr.  Winkle  to  ride  upon  a 
memorable  occasion ;  and  furthermore, 
insists  that  **  somewhere  hereabouts  "  was 
Dingley  Dell,  where  was  played  the  im- 
mortal cricket  match  with  All  Muggleton, 
at  which  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  was  such  a 
prominent  spectator. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  in  the  country 
of  Charles  Dickens,  and  he  probably  knew 
this  road  as  well  as  he  knew  every  other 
within  a  wide  circle  of  his  retreat  at  Gads 
Hill. 

But  much  more  ancient  history  has  sur- 
rounded this  corner  of  Kent  with  stirring 
memories. 

Between  this  point  of  the  crossing  of 
the  Old  Pilgrim  and  the  Maidstone  roads, 
and  the  little  town  of  Aylesford,  lying 
away  to  our  right  beneath  the  smoke  of 
its  pottery  and  paper  works,  was  fought 
that  great  battle  between  the  Saxons  un- 
der Hengist  and  Horsa  on  one  side  and 
the  Britons  under  Vortigern,  which,  says 
Mr.  Green,  "struck  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  English  conquest  of  Britain.'' 

Horsa  was  killed  in  this  fight,  as  was 
Catigem  the  brother  of  Vortigern,  and 
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antiquaries  are  ready  to  point  out  the 
burial  places  of  the  two  leaders ;  the  for- 
mer at  Horsted  or  Horstep,  about  three 
miles  on  the  road  to  Rochester,  the  latter 
beneath  that  strange,  solitary  cromlech 
known  as  Kits  Coty  House,  which  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  field  nearly  opposite  the 
Lower  Bell  Inn.  This  interesting  relic  of 
a  buried  age  consists  of  three  huge  up- 
right stones,  each  eight  feet  high,  sup- 
porting a  slab  twelve  feet  long  by  nine 
feet  broad,  placed  so  as  to  command  a 
view  over  the  entire  country  side.  All 
around,  in  the  fields  below,  and  on  the 
hills  above,  are  scattered  huge  stones 
which  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
an  extensive  British  cemetery  ;  one  collec- 
tion in  particular,  situated  in  a  field  below, 
being  known  as  the  Uncounted  Stones. 

So  much,  however,  has  been  written  by 
skilled  hands  about  Kits  Coty  House 
and  its  neighbors  that  a  mere  passing 
notice  suffices  in  a  paper  dealing,  as  does 
this,  with  more  general  matters.  One 
interesting  feature  of  this  country,  how- 
ever, may  be  appropriately  noticed.  Along 
the  line  of  Watling  Street,  but  north  of  it, 
between  Chatham  and  Faversham,  the 
land  may  be  described  as  one  vast  brick- 
field. This  modern  brick-making  industry 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  pot- 
tery industry  which  existed  in  the  same 
district  in  Roman  times,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  bluish-brown  Upchurch  ware, 
which  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
locally  famous,  as  specimens  of  it  are  dug 
up  not  only  wherever  Roman  remains 
have  been  unearthed  in  Britain,  but  even 
on  the  Continent.  A  great  deal  of  this 
pottery  has  been  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kits  Coty  House;  and  without 
doubt  the  remains  of  Roman  houses  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  near  Snodland 
and  Lower  Hailing  are  those  of  villas  be- 
longing to  the  old  Roman  pottery  princes. 

leaving  the  Maidstone  road  oehind  us 
we  continue  our  course  along  the  Old 
Pilgrim,  which  immediately  resumes  its 
neglected,  solitary  appearance. 

At  two  miles  distance  we  turn  down  to 
the  right  into  Boxley.  Here  is  a  famous 
old  inn,  the  Queen's  Head,  which,  our 
hostess  assures  us,  has  been  a  house  of 
call  ever  since  the  old  pilgrim  days,  when 
upon  its  site  no  doubt  stood  one  of  the 
most  important  caravanserai  along  the 
route,  as  hard  by  was  a  goal  of  pilgrimages 
at  one  tine  hardly  less  famous  than  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Thomas  himself. 

Pleasant  gardens  stretch  behind  the  inn, 
and  hither  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in 
•summer  resort  large  numbers  of  soldiers. 
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sailors,  and  dockyard  men  from  Chatham* 
The  figure-head  of  the  old  lineK>f-batUe 
ship  Howe,  standing  amidst  the  trees,  is 
religiously  decked  with  laurel  and  ever* 
green  upon  every  anniversary  of  the  glori* 
ous  First  of  June. 

But  the  fame  of  Boxley  is,  of  course, 
centred  upon  its  associations  with  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  land.  Of  the 
stately  abbey,  dedicated  to  the  three-day- 
old  Saint  Rumbald,  hardly  a  veslige  re- 
mains; and  as  we  saunter  beneath  the 
grand  old  trees,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
hither  in  old  days  flocked  annually  hun* 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  not  only 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  Britain,  but 
from  beyond  the  seas. 

It  was  in  Boxley  Church  that  was  kept 
that  celebrated  piece  of  clerical  humbug, 
the  Rood  of  Grace,  an  image  of  the  Virgih 
which,  by  ingenious  mechanism,  was  made 
to  move  its  head  and  eyes,  and  which  was 
so  potent  a  conductor  of  the  peace  of  the 
poor  into  the  clerical  purse  that  whea 
Henry  VIII.*s  ruthless  and  unappreciative 
commission  exposed  the  imposture,  and 
caused  the  image  to  be  carried  to  London 
and  burned  at  Paul's  Cross,  Boxley  Abbey 
revenues  sank  into  insignificance.  Bos« 
ley  Abbey,  it  should  be  said,  is  some  way 
from  Boxley  village,  and  the  pilgrim  is 
barelv  repaid  for  quitting  his  line  of  road ; 
but  it  the  deviation  is  made,  it  is  as  well 
to  go  on  to  Allington,  sweetest  of  Kentish 
villages,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
long  the  home  of  the  Wyatts,  where  lived 
and  wrote  the  Sir  Thomas  described  by 
Tennyson  in  "  Queeu  Mary  "  as 

Courtier  of  many  courts,  he  loved  the  more 
His  own  grey  towers,  plain  life  and  letter'd 

peace. 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields ; 
The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  below. 
And  answer  them  in  song. 

Continuing  our  road  from  Boxley  Green 
along  the  Old  Pilgrim,  we  pass  throagh 
Deptling  and  Thurnham,  by  Tbumham 
Place,  famous  for  its  avenue,  through 
Broad  Street  to  HoUingbourne,  the  verv 
name  of  which  carries  us  back  to  the  pil- 
grim days. 

Half  way  down  the  village  street  on  the 
right  hand  stands  a  typical,  stately  manors 
house  of  the  old  Elizabethan  type.  It  is 
now  inhabited  and  furbished  anew  from 
attics  to  basement,  but  when  we  first  saw 
it  it  had  stood  empty  for  many  years,  and 
was  as  complete  a  picture  of  forlorn, 
faded  grandeur  as  ever  harbored  novelist's 
ghost  or  was  linked  with  romantic  crime. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  little  girl  we 
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dered  through  room  after  room,  admiring 
the  carved  oaken  fireplaces,  the  sturdy 
paoellinfi;,  aad  the  quaintly  carved  cor- 
nices, along  winding  passages  with  odd 
nooks  and  corners  and  the  roost  meaning- 
less little  flights  of  stairs ;  we  ascended  a 
broad  staircase  with  curiously  twisted 
balusters  to  a  dim,  upper  region  of  dust 
and  decay,  where  mouldy  tapestry  still 
clung  to  the  walls,  and  grim  family  pic- 
tures rotted  in  their  frames.  Our  guide 
could  tells  us  no  more  than  that  the  house 
bad  been  in  this  condition  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  but  that  she  had  *'  heard 
say  "  that  a  "  London  gentleman  *'  had 
bought  it,  and  was  going  to  make  it  his 
home. 

The  next  time  we  saw  it  we  found  that 
our  little  friend*s  hearsay  was  truth,  and 
as  we  surveyed  it  with  its  new  face,  we 
were  not  sorry  to  have  seen  the  last  of  it 
in  its  old  garb.  History  such  a  house 
must  have,  but  we  have  consulted  Hasted 
and  other  Kentish  authorities  in  vain,  for 
they  dismiss  it  with  the  briefest  of  notices. 

A  deviation  from  the  Old  Pilgrim  to  be 
recommended  is  to  continue  through  Hol- 
lingbourne  by  way  of  Greenway  Court,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Culpepers,  and  strike 
the  main  Maidstone  road  in  sight  of  Leeds 
Castle,  one  of  the  most  historic  piles  in 
this  most  historical  of  counties,  associated 
as  it  is  with  Richard  XL,  Henry  IV.,  Joan 
of  Navarre,  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  **  Goqd 
Duke  Humphrey,''  George  III.,  and 
Queen  Charlotte. 

It  was  on  the  Old  Pilgrim,  near  Hol- 
lingbourne,  that  we  met,  one  fair  May 
morning,  a  procession  of  neatly  dressed 
juveniles  clustered  about  two  little  eirls, 
who  were  carrying  on  a  broomstick  be- 
tween them  a  doll  seated  under  a  canopy 
of  wild  flowers.  At  our  approach  the  pro- 
cession halted,  and  the  priestesses  of  Flora 
—  of  course  utterly  unconscious  that  they 
were  performing  a  ceremony  which  had 

Cerhaps  been  performed  in  this  very  neigh- 
orhood  eighteen  centuries  ago  by  little 
Roman  maidens  —  recited  some  verses  of 
doggerel  and  solicited  largesse,  which  we 
eladly  bestowed,  in  our  delight  at  behold- 
ing at  any  rate  one  harmless  old  rural 
custom  observed  in  this  prosaic  latter  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  turn  down  from  the  Old  Pilgrim, 
which  is  here  barely  to  be  traced,  as  its 
course,  through  long  disuse,  has  become 
a  ditch  thickly,  nay,  impenetrably  over- 
grown, and  enter  pleasant  Harrietsham. 
We  may  as  well  warn  pilgrims  against 
making  the  detour  in  order  to  see  Har- 
rietsham Church,  for  the  building  is  kept 
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as  jealously  shut  up  as  if  it  contained  the 
national  regalia. 

Two  miles  farther  on  we  reach  Lenham, 
a  large  villaee,  where  excellent  accommo- 
dation may  be  had  at  the  Bear  Inn. 

Lenham  Church,  open  all  day  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  an  interesting  building,  and  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Augustine  at  Canterbury.  In  the 
chancel  are  still  the  stalls  used  by  the 
Augustinian  canons  when  they  made  their 
visitations,  quaintly  carved  oaken  struc- 
tures, with  the  usual  movable  seats.  There 
is  also  a  stone  confessional,  an  exceedingly 
curious  carved  pulpit,  an  oaken  lectern, 
and  some  good  woodwork  in  the  roof. 

We  make  an  attempt*  upon  resuming 
our  journey,  to  foUow'the  Old  Pilgrim 
conscientiously  into  Charing,  but  are 
forced  to  ^ve  it  np,  the  attempt  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  flounderings  amidst 
brambles  and  undergrowth,  of  plodding 
across  ploughed  fields,  by  no  means  con- 
ducive to  a  proper  pilgrim  frame  of  mind ;. 
so  we  return  to  the  uninteresting  and  un- 
lovely  highroad  for  the  four  miles  yet  to 
be  done. 

Charing  is  a  most  interesting  village, 
and  well  worth  a  stay.  Here  was  another 
of  those  stately  archiepiscopal  residences, 
a  halt  at  which  must  have  so  materially 
smoothed  the  journey  from  London  to 
Canterbury ;  so  that  Charing  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  the  dissolution,  it  shared 
the  fate  of  so  many  other  country  places 
which  absolutely  depended  upon  the 
monkish  rule  for  their  existence,  and 
drifted  into  decay  and  lifelessness. 

The  era  of  coaches,  however,  revived 
it ;  for,  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  four 
great  roads  from  Maidstone,  Canterbury, 
Ashford,  and  Faversham,  it  became  a  con* 
venient  point  for  change  and  halt.  But 
when  the  coaches  were  driven  out  of  ex- 
istence by  railways,  Charing  sank  for  a 
second  time,  only,  however,  to  be  again 
revived  by  the  same  power  which  dealt 
the  blow  —  the  making  of  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  branch  to  Ashford,  with  a 
station  at  Charing.  Moreover,  wheelmen 
and  driving  parties  found  the  village  con- 
venient as  a  place  of  call  and  rest,  so  that 
the  two  excellent  inns  now  do  a  roaring 
trade.  Indeed,  the  explorer  of  rustic 
England  would  find  it  hard  to  match  the 
King's  Head  and  the  Swan  at  Charing  for 
good  entertainment  at  a  most  moderate 
rate. 

The  remains  of  Charing  Old  Palace  are 
interesting,  although  scanty,  but  they 
probably  do  not  represent  a  quarter  of  the 
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origiod  buildiags  A  quaint,  ivy-clad 
farmhouse  occupies  the  interior  ot  the 
courtyard,  into  which  we  pass  through  a 
double  archway,  and  the  date,  1586,  over 
a  mullioned  window  seems  to  point  to  its 
being  part  of  the  original  building.  But 
all  around  us  we  may  read  sermons  in 
stones  upon  the  instability  of  human  gran- 
deur. Here  a  man  is  forking  hay  through 
the  delicately  chased  window  of  what  was 
the  chapel.  Out  of  the  roof  of  the  ancient 
banqueting  hall,  which  exteriorly  reminds 
us  ol  Eltham,  the  hideous  cowl  of  a  mod- 
ern oast-house  protrudes.  The  usual  litter 
of  a  farmyard,  amidst  which  pigs  and 
poultry  disport  themselves,  lies  piled 
against  grand  old  masonry,  which  may 
have  heard  the  cheers  which  greeted 
Henry  VII.  when  he  was  entertained  here 
by  Archbishop  Morton,  or  the  shouts 
of  the  revellers  on  that  night  when 
Henry  VIII.  lodged  here  en  route  for  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

A  large  portion  of  the  original  wall 
encloses  broad  fields,  upon  the  turf  of 
which  we  may  trace  far  and  wide  the  out- 
lines of  the  walls  of  vanished  buildings ; 
and  as  the  ground  often  rings  with  a 
hollow  sound,  we  may,  perhaps,  see  some 
reason  in  the  local  belief  that  there 
are  miles  of  subterraneous  passages  and 
chambers. 

The  church  is  interesting  to  those  who 
can  sufficiently  smother  their  feelings  of 
annoyance  at  finding  it  shut  up  to  take 
the  trouble  to  get  the  keys.  With  ref- 
erence to  a  fire  which  destroyed  part  of 
the  building,  including  the  belfry,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  runs  the 
rhyme :  — 

Dirty  Charing  lies  in  a  hole ; 

She  has  but  one  bell,  and  that  she  stole. 

The  theft  alluded  to  having  been  com- 
mitted, so  it  is  said,  at  Lenham,  in  order 
to  replace  the  bells  consumed  in  the  fire. 

The  village  contains  a  number  of  old 
half -timbered  houses,  but  the  proximity  of 
the  railway  will,  no  doubt,  very  soon 
improve  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  as  it  is,  Ashford  is,  from  a  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  a  great  deal  too 
near  Charing,  and  much  as  the  railway 
artisan  is  to  be  respected,  bis  Sunday 
deportment,  although  quite  harmless, 
teems  to  fit  ill  with  surroundings  which 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 

The  Old  Pilgrim,  in  accordance  with  its 
rarely  violated  rule,  does  not  touch  Char- 
ing village  itself,  but  cuts  the  line  of  the 
Canterbury  road  at  a  point  half  way  up 
the  steep  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  Charing 


nestles.  This  Canterbury  road  goes  in  a 
tolerably  straight  direction  by  Moldash 
and  Chilham,  but  as  it  runs  for  a  great 
part  through  a  forest,  apparentlv  almost 
impenetrable  even  in  these  days,  the 
reason  is  apparent  why  the  offering-laden 
pilgrims  of  old  days  should  have  preferred 
a  more  circuitous  road  through  more  open 
country.  So,  instead  of  proceeding  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  the  Old  Pilgrim 
strikes  south-east,  only  to  turn  north  later 
on.  But  our  efforts  to  trace  it  are  futile, 
and,  after  a  careful  boiling  down  of  the 
opinions  of  our  landlord  and  of  several 
**  oldest  inhabitants,''  we  can  only  learn 
that  it  traverses  Eastwell  Park,  passes 
through  Wye,  and  enters  Canterbury  by 
the  old  Roman  Stane  Street,  and  that  its 
course  has  long  been  obliterated  by  the 
steel  of  the  ploughman. 

We  are,  however,  in  some  measare 
consoled  for  our  want  of  success  in  trac- 
ing the  Old  Pilgrim  to  its  goal,  by  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  two  roads  by 
which  we  may  continue  our  journey  to 
Canterbury.  We  may  either  ascend  Char- 
ing Hill,  and,  after  enjoying  what  has  beeo 
considered  the  finest  panorama  in  Kent, 
follow  the  road  through  dense  woodland 
to  Moldash,  Challock,  and  Chilham,  at 
which  latter  place  an  agreeable  halt  may 
be  made  in  the  quaintest  of  old  villages, 
and  so,  by  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  into 
the  cathedral  city ;  or  we  may  follow  what 
roust  have  been  the  line  of  the  Old  Pil- 
grim, through  beautiful  Eastwell  Park  and 
picturesque  old  Wye,  now  better  known 
tor  its  steeple-chases  than  for  the  remains 
of  its  once  famous  college  and  achoolt 
and  get  into  Canterbury,  appropriately 
enough,  by  that  straight  old  Roman  way 
along  which  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a 
Becket  galloped  on  their  foul  errand  from 
the  Castle  of  Saltwood. 

H.  F.  Abbll. 
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It  may  be  said  that  curiosity  is  the  only 
useful  vice,  since  without  it  there  would  be 
neither  discovery  nor  invention,  and  cari- 
osity it  is  which  lends  interest  to  many  a 
book  written  in  collaboration,  the  reader 
being  less  concerned  about  the  merits  of 
the  work  than  he  is  with  guessing  at  the 
respective  shares  of  the  associated  an* 
thors.  To  many  of  us  a  novel  by  two 
writers  is  merely  a  puzzle,  and  we  seek  It 
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solve  the  enigma  of  its  double  authorship, 
accepting  it  as  a  nut  to  crack  even  when 
the  kernel  is  little  likely  to  be  more  digest- 
ible than  the  shell.  Before  a  play  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  or  a  novel  of  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  not  a  few  find  them- 
selves asking  a  double  question.  First, 
**what  was  the  part  of  each  partner  in  the 
writing  of  the  book  ?  **  And,  second, 
*'bow  is  it  possible  for  two  men  to  be 
concerned  in  the  making  of  one  work  ?  *' 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  can 
hardly  ever  be  given;  even  the  collabo- 
rators themselves  are  at  a  loss  to  specify 
their  own  contributions.  When  two  men 
have  worked  together  honestly  and  heart- 
ily in  the  inventing,  the  developing,  the 
constructing,  the  writing,  and  the  revising 
of  a  book  or  a  play,  it  is  often  impossible 
for  either  partner  to  pick  out  his  own 
share ;  certain  things  he  may  recognize  as 
bis  own,  and  certain  other  things  he  may 
credit  frankly  to  his  ally;  but  the  rest  was 
the  result  of  the  collaboration  itself,  con- 
tributed by  both  parties  together  and  not 
by  either  separately.  To  explain  this 
more  in  detail  calls  for  an  answer  to  the 
second  question,  and  requires  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  principle  of  collabora- 
tion, and  a  tentative  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  two  men  may  write  one 
book. 

I  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  liter- 
ary partnerships,  because  in  literature 
collaboration  is  more  complete,  more  inti- 
mate than  it  is  in  the  other  arts.  When 
an  architect  aids  a  sculptor,  when  Mr. 
Stamford  White,  for  instance,  plans  the 
mounting  of  the  "  Lincoln  "  or  the  "  Far- 
ragut "  of  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens,  the  respec- 
tive shares  of  each  artist  may  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  So  it  is  also  when 
we  find  Rubens  painting  the  figures  in  a 
landscape  of  Snyders.  Nor  are  we  under 
any  doubt  as  to  the  contribution  of  each 
collaborator  when  we  hear  an  operetta  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ;  we 
know  that  one  wrote  the  words  and  the 
other  the  music,  and  the  division  of  labor 
does  not  seem  unnatural,  although  it  is 
not  necessary ;  Wagner,  for  example,  com- 
posed  the  score  to  his  own  book.  But  no 
one  is  puzzled  by  the  White-Saint-Gau- 
dens  combination,  the  Rubens-Snyders,  or 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as  most  of  us 
are,  for  example,  by  the  alliance  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  in 
the  writing  of"  No  Thoroughfare." 

If  the  doubt  is  great  before  a  novelette 
composed  by  two  authors  of  individualities 
as  distinct  as  those  of  Dickens  and  of 
Collins,  how  much  greater  may  it  be  be- 
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fore  books  written  by  more  than  two  part- 
ners. Not  long  ago,  four  clever  American 
story-tellers  co-operated  in  writing  a  satir- 
ical tale,  "  The  King's  Men ;  "  and  years 
before  four  brilliant  French  writers,  Mme. 
de  Girardin,  Gautier,  Sandeau,  and  Mdry, 
had  set  them  the  example  by  composing 
that  epistolary  romance  "La  Croix  de 
Berny."  There  is  an  English  story  in  six 
chapters  by  six  authors,  among  whom 
were  the  younger  Hood,  the  late  T.  W. 
Robertson,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert ;  and 
there  is  an  American  story  happily  enti- 
tled, "  Six  of  One,  by  Half-a-dozen  of  the 
Other" — Mrs.  Stowe  being  among  the 
half-dozen. 

Six  authors  for  a  single  story,  or  even 
four,  may  seem  to  some  a  woeful  waste  of 
effort,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is ;  but  I  have 
found  recorded  cases  of  more  extravagant 
prodigality.  In  France,  an  association  of 
three  or  four  in  the  authorship  of  a  farce 
is  not  at  all  uncommon;  and  it  is  there 
that  collaboration  has  been  carried  to  its 
most  absurd  extreme.  M.  Jules  Goizet, 
in  his  durious  **  Histoire  Anecdotique  de 
la  Collaboration  au  Th^Atre  "(Paris,  1867), 
mentions  a  one-act  play  which  was  per- 
formed in  Paris  in  181 1,  and  which  was 
the  work  of  twenty-four  dramatists;  and 
he  records  the  production  in  1834,  and 
also  in  Paris,  of  another  one-act  play, 
which  was  prepared  for  a  benefit  of  the 
Dramatic  Authors*  Society,  and  which 
had  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  authors.  This 
suggests  an  intellectual  povertv  as  barren 
as  that  once  satirized  by  Chamfort  in  Prus- 
sia, when,  after  he  had  said  a  good  thing, 
he  saw  the  others  talking  it  over  at  the 
end  of  the  table ;  "  See  those  Germans," 
he  cried,  "clubbing  together  to  take  a 
joke." 

For  the  most  part  these  combination 
ventures  are  mere  curiosities  of  literature. 
Nothing  of  real  value  is  likely  to  be  man- 
ufactured by  a  joint  stock  company  of 
unlimited  authorship.  The  literary  part- 
nerships whose  paper  sells  on  'Change 
at  par  have  but  two  members.  It  is  this 
association  of  two,  and  of  two  only,  to 
which  we  refer  generally  when  we  speak 
of  collaboration.  In  fact,  literary  collab- 
oration might  be  defined,  fairly  enough, 
as  "  the  union  of  two  writers  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  book."  This  is,  of  a  truth, 
the  only  collaboration  worthy  of  serious 
criticism,  the  only  one  really  pregnant  and 
vital. 

Like  any  other  partnership,  a  collabora- 
tion is  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessful 
unless  it  is  founded  on  mutual  esteem. 
The  partners  must  have  sympathy  for  each 
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other,  and  respect.  Each  mast  be  toler- 
ant of  the  other*s  opinions.  Each  must 
be  ready  to  yield  a  point  when  need  be. 
In  all  associations  there  must  be  conces- 
sions from  one  to  the  other.  These  are 
the  negative  qualities  of  a  good  collabo- 
rator ;  and  chief  among  the  positive  neces* 
sities  is  the  willingness  of  each  to  do  his 
full  share  of  the  work.  A  French  wit  has 
declared  that  the  happiest  marriages  are 
those  in  which  one  is  loved  and  the  other 
lets  himself  (or  herself)  be  loved.  Collab- 
oration is  a  sort  of  marriage,  but  the 
witticism  does  not  here  hold  true,  although 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  recently  declared  that 
in  most  collaborations  one  man  did  all  the 
work  while  the  other  man  looked  on.  No 
doubt  this  happens  now  and  again,  but  a 

f>artnership  ot  this  kind  is  not  likely  to 
ast  long.  Mr.  Lang  has  also  quoted  from 
the  '*  Souvenirs  Dramatiques  *'of  the  elder 
Dumas  an  opinion  of  that  most  delightful 
of  romancers,  to  the  effect  that  when  two 
men  are  at  work  together,  ^*  one  is  always 
the  dupe,  and  he  is  the  man  of  talent.'* 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  controvert 
the  testimonv  of  the  great  Dumas  by  the 
exhibits  in  his  own  case.  Of  all  the 
mighty  mass  of  Dumas's  work,  what  sur- 
vives now,  a  score  of  years  after  his 
death,  and  what  bids  fair  to  survive  at 
least  three  score  and  ten  years  longer, 
are  two  or  three  cycles  of  brilliant  and 
exciting  narratives:  *•  Monte  Cristo,"  the 
"Three  Musketeers,"  with  its  sequels,  the 
stories  of  which  Chicot  is  the  hero;  and 
of  these  every  one  was  written  in  col- 
laboration with  M.  Auguste  Maquet 

Scribe  is  perhaps  the  only  contempo- 
rary author  who  rivalled  Dumas  in  fecun- 
dity and  in  popularity;  and  Scribe*s 
evidence  contradicts  Duma&'s,  although 
both  were  persistent  collaborators.  Of 
all  the  hundred  of  Scribe's  plays,  scarce 
half-a-dozen  were  written  by  him  unaided. 
When  he  collected  his  writings  into  a 
uniform  edition,  he  dedicated  this  to  his 
many  collaborators ;  and  he  declared  that 
while  the  few  works  he  had  composed 
alone  were  hard  labor,  those  which  he 
had  done  in  partnership  were  a  pleasure. 
And  we  know  from  M.  Legouvd,  one  of 
Scribe's  associates,  that  Scribe  generally 
preferred  to  do  all  the  mere  writing  him- 
self. The  late  Eugene  Labiche,  almost 
as  prolific  a  playwright  as  Scribe  and 
quite  as  popular,  did  nothing  except  with 
a  partner ;  and  he,  so  we  are  told  by  M. 
Augier,  who  once  composed  a  comedy 
with  him,  also  liked  to  do  all  the  actual 
writing. 

In  a  genuine  collaboration,   when  the 


joint  work  is  a  true  chemical  union  aad 
not  a  mere  mechaoical  mixture,  it  matters 
little  who  holds  the  pen.  The  main  advan- 
tage of  a  literary  partnership  is  in  the 
thorough  discussion  of  the  central  idea 
and  of  its  presentation  in  every  possible 
aspect  Art  and  genius,  so  Voltaire  as- 
serted, consist  in  finding  sdl  that  is  in  one's 
subject,  and  in  not  seeking  outside  of 
it.  When  a  situation  has  been  talked 
over  thoroughly  and  traced  out  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion,  and  when  a  character  has 
been  considered  from  every  angle  and 
developed  to  its  inevitable  end,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  task  is  accomplished.  The 
putting  down  on  paper  of  the  situation 
and  the  character  is  but  the  clothing  of 
a  babe  already  alive  and  kicking. 

Perhaps  the  unity  of  impression  which 
we  get  from  some  books  written  in  partner- 
ship is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writing 
was  always  the  work  of  the  same  partner. 
Scribe,  for  example,  was  not  an  author  of 
salient  individuality,  but  the  plays  which 
bear  his  name  are  unmistakably  his  handi- 
work. Labiche  also,  like  Scribe,  was 
ready  to  collaborate  with  anybody  and 
everybody ;  but  his  trade-mark  is  woven 
into  the  texture  of  every  play  that  bears 
his  name.  It  is  understood  that  the  tales 
of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  are  written 
out  by  M.  Erckmann  and  revised  by  M. 
Chatrian.  I  have  heard,  on  what  authority 
I  cannot  say,  that  of  the  long  series  of 
stories  bearing  the  name  of  Besant  and 
Rice,  all  that  the  late  James  Rice  actually 
wrote  with  his  own  pen  was  the  first 
chapter  or  two  of  their  first  book,  **  Ready 
Money  Mortiboy."  This  assertion, 
whether  well  founded  or  not,  gains  color 
of  truth  from  the  striking  similarity  of 
style,  not  to  call  it  identity,  of  the  Besant 
and  Rice  novels  with  the  novels  of  the 
surviving  member  of  the  partnership. 
Yet,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  preface  he 
has  prefixed  to  the  librarv  edition  of 
**  Ready  Money  Mortiboy,'*^  Mr.  Besant 
would  be  the  fast  one  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Rice  was  a  full  partner  in  the  firm,  bear- 
ing an  eoual  share  in  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  (fay.  Comparing  the  novels  of 
dual  authorship  with  those  of  the  survivor 
alone,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  ascribe  to 
Mr.  Rice  a  fancy  for  foreign  characters 
and  a  faculty  of  rendering  them  vigor- 
ously, a  curious  scent  for  actual  oddity,  a 
bolder  handling  than  Mr.  Besant's,  and  a 
stronger  fondness  for  dramatic  incident, 
not  to  say  melodramatic.  The  joint  novels 
have  a  certain  kinship  to  the  virile  tales 
of  Charles  Reade ;  but  little  trace  of  thV 
family  likeness  is  to  be  found  in  the  latei 
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'works  of  Mr.  Besant  alone,  whose  manner 
is  gentler  and  more  caressing,  with  a  more 
delicate  humor  and  a  subtler  flavor  of 
irony. 

But  any  endeavor  to  sift  out  the  contri- 
bution of  one  collaborator  from  that  of 
his  fellow  is  futile  —  if  the  union  has  been 
a  true  marriage.  It  leads  to  the  splitting 
of  hairs  and  to  the  building  of  more  than 
one  hypothesis  on  the  point  of  a  single 
needle  —  surely  as  idle  a  task  as  any  ever 
attempted  by  a  Shakespearean  commenta- 
tor. I  doubt,  indeed,  if  this  effort  "  to  go 
behind  the  returns"  —  to  use  an  Ameri- 
canism as  expressive  as  an  Americanism 
ought  to  be  —  is  even  permissible,  except 
possibly  after  the  partnership  is  dissolved. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
the  inquiry  is  little  likely  to  be  profitable. 
Who  shall  declare  whether  the  father  or 
the  mother  is  the  real  parent  of  a  child  ? 

It  is  interesting,  no  doubt,  and  often 
instructive  to  note  the  influence  of  two 
authors  on  each  other ;  to  consider  the 
-eSeci  of  the  combination  of  their  diverse 
talents  and  temperaments ;  to  discover 
how  the  genius  of  one  conflicts  with  that 
of  the  other  or  complements  it ;  to  observe 
how  at  one  point  the  strength  of  A  re- 
inforces the  weakness  of  B,  and  how  at 
another  point  the  finer  taste  of  B  adroitly 
curbs  the  more  exuberant  energy  of  A; 
and  to  remark  how  the  conjunction  of  two 
men  of  like  minds  and  of  equally  ardent 
convictions  sometimes  will  result  in  a 
work  harsher  and  more  strenuous  than 
either  would  produce  alone. 

For  curious  investigation  of  this  sort 
there  is  no  lack  of  material,  since  collabo- 
ration has  been  attractive  to  not  a  few  of 
the  foremost  figures  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature. The  list  includes  not  only  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  among  the  mighty 
Elizabethans,  but  Shakespeare  and  almost 
every  one  of  his  fellow  dramatists  —  not 
only  Corneille,  Moli^re  and  Racine,  but 
almost  every  other  notable  name  in  the 
history  of  the  French  theatre.  Cervantes 
and  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  took 
partners  in  Spain  ;  and  in  Germany  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe  worked  together.  In 
Great  Britain  Addison  and  Steele  united 
in  "The  Spectator,"  and  in  the  United 
States  Irving  and  Paulding  combined  in 
"Salmagundi,"  as  did  Drake  and  Halleck 
in  the  "  Croakers." 

The  list  might  be  extended  almost  in- 
definitely, but  it  is  long  enough  to  allow 
of  one  observation  —  an  observation  suffi- 
ciently^bvious.  It  is  that  no  great  poem 
has  ever  been  written  by  two  men  to- 
gether, nor  any  really  great  novel.     Col- 1 


laboration  has  served  the  cause  of  pe- 
riodical literature.  But  it  has  been  most 
frequent  and  most  fertile  among  drama- 
tists. We  ask  why  this  is  —  and  the 
answer  is  ready.  /It  is  because  a  play 
calls  primarily  tor  forethought,  ingenuity, 
construction,  and  compression,  in  the  at- 
taining of  which  two  heads  are  indubitably 
better  than  one.\  And  here  we  are  nigh 
to  laying  hold  on  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Here  we  have  ready  to  hand  what  may 
help  towards  a  definition  of  the  possibil- 
ities and  of  the  limitations  of  literary  part- 
nership. 

Collaboration  fails  to  satisfy  when  there 
is  need  of  profound  meditation,  of  solemn 
self-interrogation,  or  of  lofty  imagination 
lifting  itself  freely  towards  tlie  twin-peaks 
of  Parnassus.  Where  there  may  be  a  joy 
in  the  power  of  unexpected  expansion, 
and  where  there  may  be  a  charm  of  veiled 
beauty,  vague  and  fleeting,  visible  at  a 
glimpse  only  and  intangible  always,  two 
men  would  be  each  in  the  other's  way. 
In  the  effort  to  fix  these  fugitive  graces 
fhey  would  but  trip  over  each  other's 
heels.  A  task  of  this  delicacy  belongs  of 
right  to  the  lonely  student  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  or  in  solitary  walks 
under  the  greenwood  tree  and  far  from  the 
madding  crowd. 

Collaboration  succeeds  most  abundantly 
where  clearness  is  needed,  where  preci- 
sion, skill,  and  logic  are  looked  for,  where 
we  expect  simplicity  of  motive,  sharpness 
of  outline,  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
cleverness  of  effect.  Collaboration  may 
be  a  potent  coadjutor  wherever  technicis 
a  pleasure  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  the  sense 
of  art  is  dull  in  a  time  or  in  a  place  which 
does  not  delight  in  sound  workmanship 
and  in  the  adroit  devices  of  a  loving  crafts- 
man. Perhaps,  indeed,  collaboration  may 
tend  —  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  tempted 
now  and  again — to  sacrifice  matter  to 
manner.  Those  enamored  of  technic  may 
consider  rather  the  excellence  of  the  form 
than  the  value  of  the  fact  upon  which 
their  art  is  to  be  exercised.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  real  dan- 
ger to  literature  in  a  craving  for  the  utmost 
technical  skill. 

In  much  of  Byron's  work  Matthew  Ar- 
nold found  "  neither  deliberate  scientific 
construction,  nor  yet  the  instinctive  artis- 
tic creation  of  poetic  wholes."  Accidental 
excellence,  an  intuitive  attaining  of  the 
ideal,  the  instinctive  artistic  creation  of 
poetic  wholes,  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
a  partnership  —  indeed,  is  hardly  possible 
to  it.  But  a  partnership  is  likely  to  at- 
tempt   deliberate    scientific  construction 
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owing  to  the  mutual  criticism  of  the  joint 
authors ;  and  by  collaboration  the  princi- 
ples of  scientific  construction  are  con- 
veyed from  one  to  another  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  art  itself  and  to  the 
unmistakable  improvement  of  the  mere 
journeyman  work  of  the  average  man  of 
letters.  For  example,  manv  even  of  the 
best  English  novels  seem  formless  when 
compared  with  the  masterly  structure  of 
anv  good  French  story ;  and  perhaps  the 
baoit  of  collaboration  which  obtains  in 
France  is  partly  to  be  praised  for  this. 

All  things  have  the  defect  of  their  qual- 
ities as  weH  as  the  quality  of  their  defects. 
Collaboration  may  be  considered  as  a 
labor-saving  device ;  and,  like  other  labor- 
saving  devices,  it  sometimes  results  in 
a  loss  of  individuality.  One  is  inclined 
to  suspect  a  lack  of  spontaneity  in  the 
works  which  two  authors  have  written  to- 
gether, and  in  which  we  are  likely  to  find 
polish,  finish,  and  perfection  of  mechanism. 
To  call  the  result  of  collaboration  often 
over-labored,  or  to  condemn  it  as  cut-and- 
dried,  would  be  to  express  with  unduly 
brutal  frankness  the  criticism  it  is  best 
merely  to  suggest.  By  the  very  fact  of 
a  partnership  with  its  talking  over,  its 
searching  discussion,  its  untiring  pursuit 
of  the  idea  into  the  most  remote  fast- 
nesses, there  may  be  an  over-sharpness  of 
outline,  a  deprivation  of  that  vagueness  of 
contour  not  seldom  strangely  fascinating. 

No  doubt  in  the  work  of  two  men  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  unexpected,  and  the  story 
must  of  necessity  move  straight  forward 
by  the  shortest  road,  not  lingering  by  the 
wayside  in  hope  of  windfalls.  There  is 
less  chance  of  unforeseen  developments 
suggesting  themselves  as  the  pen  speeds 
on  its  way  across  the  paper  —  and  every 
writer  knows  how  the  pen  often  runs  away 
with  him  '* across  country  "and  over  many 
a  five-barred  gate  which  he  had  never  in- 
tended to  take ;  but  as  there  is  less  chance 
of  the  unforeseen,  so  is  there  also  less 
chance  that  the  unforeseen  will  be  worth 
having.  Above  all  is  there  far  less  likeli- 
hood of  the  writer*s  suddenly  finding  him- 
self up  a  blind-alley  with  a  sign  of  No 
Thoroughfare  staring  him  in  the  face.  It 
has  been  objected  tnat  in  books  prepared 
in  partnership  even  the  writing  is  hard 
and  arid,  as  though  each  writer  were  work- 
ing on  a  foreign  suggestion  and  lacking 
the  freedom  with  which  a  man  may  treat 
his  own  invention.  If  a  writer  feels  thus, 
the  partnership  is  unprofitable  and  unnat- 
ural, and  he  had  best  get  a  divorce  as 
soon  as  may  be.  In  a  genuine  collabora- 
tion each  of  the  parties  thereto  ought  to 


have  so  far  contributed  to  the  story  that 
he  can  consider  every  incident  to  be  his,, 
and  his  the  whole  work  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

As  it  happens  there  is  one  department 
of  literature  in  which  the  defect  of  collab- 
oration almost  becomes  a  quality.  For  a 
drama  deliberate  scientific  constructioo  is 
absolutely  essential.  In  play-making  an 
author  must  know  the  last  word  before  he 
sets  down  the  first.  From  the  rigid  lim- 
itations of  time  and  space  there  is  no  room 
on  the  stage  for  unexpected  development. 
Voltaire  tells  us  that  there  were  misers 
before  the  invention  of  money;  and  no 
doubt  there  were  literary  partnerships  be- 
fore the  first  playhouse  was  built.  But 
the  value  of  collaboration  to  the  plavwrigbt 
has  been  instinctively  recognized  when* 
ever  and  wherever  the  theatre  has  flour* 
ished  most  abundantly;  and  as  soon  as 
the  dramas  of  a  country  are  of  domestic 
manufacture,  and  cease  to  be  mainly  im- 
ported from  abroad,  the  playmakers  take 
to  collaboration  intuitivelv. 

In  Spain,  when  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cal- 
deron  and  Cervantes  were  writing  for  the 
stage,  they  had  partners  and  pupils.  Id 
England  there  was  scarce  one  of  all  the 
marvellous  company  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  who  did  not  join  hands  in  the 
making  of  plays.  Fletcher,  for  example, 
wrote  with  Massinger  even  while  Beau- 
mont  was  alive.  Chapman  had  for  asso- 
ciates Marston,  and  Shirley,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Dekker  worked  in  partnership 
with  Ford,  Webster,  Massinger,  and  Mid- 
dieton ;  while  Middleton  combined  with 
Dekker,  Fletcher,  Rowley,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son. 

In  France,  a  country  where  the  true 
principles  of  the  play-maker's  art  are  most 
thoroughly  understood,  Rotrou  and  Cor« 
neille  worked  together  with  three  others 
on  five-act  trag^ies  barely  outlined  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  Corneille  and  Qai- 
nault  aided  Moli^re  in  the  writing  of 
**  Psyche."  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  and 
other  friends  helped  Racine  to  complete 
the  **  Plaideurs."  In  the  present  century^ 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  French  drama 
is  again  indisputable,  many  of  the  best 
plavs  are  due  to  collaboration.  Scribe 
ana  M.  Legouvtf  wrote  together  '^Adri- 
enne  Lecouvreur ''  and  the  *'  Bataille  des 
Dames."  MM.  Meilhacand  Hal<Svy  were 
joint  authors  of  *' Frou-frou  "(that  poig- 
nant picture  of  the  disadvantages  of  bcU" 
sacrifice)  and  of  the  **  Grand  Duchess  of 
Gerolstein  "  (that  bold  and  brilliant  satire 
of  imperial  misrule).  Emile  Augier,  to 
my  mind  the  most  wholesome  and  the 
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most  manly  dramatist  of  our  day, Joined 
Jules  Sandeau  in  composing  the  *'  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier,"  the  strongest  comedy  of 
the  century. 

Scribe  and  Augier  and  Sandeau,  M. 
Legouvd,  M.  Meilhac  and  M.  Haldvy,  are 
all  men  of  fine  talents  and  of  varied  ac- 
complishments in  letters;  they  are  indi- 
vidually the  authors  of  manv  another 
drama ;  but  no  one  of  these  other  pieces 
attains  the  stature  of  the  co-operative  plays 
or  even  approaches  the  standard  thus  set. 
Nothing  else  of  Scribe's  is  as  human  and 
as  pathetic  as  "  Adrienne  Lecouvreur," 
and  nothing  else  of  M.  Legouv^'s  is  as 
skilful.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Haldvy  they 
have  each  written  alone ;  M.  Haldvy*s 
"  Abb^  Constantin  *'  is  a  charming  idyll, 
and  M.  Meilhac*s  "  D^cor^  "  is  delicately 
humorous ;  but  where  is  the  underlyins: 
strength  which  sustains  "Frou-frou"? 
where  is  the  exuberant  comic  force  of 
"Tricoche  et  Cacolet "?  where  is  the  dis- 
integrating irony  of  the  **  Belle  Htfl^ne  "? 
Here  collaboration  has  proved  itself. 
Here  union  has  produced  work  finer  and 
higher  than  was  apparently  possible  to 
either  author  alone.  More  often  than  not 
collaboration  seems  accidental,  and  its  re- 
sults are  not  the  works  by  which  we  rank 
either  of  its  writers.  We  do  not  think  of 
Charles  Dickens  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
"  No  Thoroughfare,"  nor  is  "  No  Thor- 
oughfare"  the  book  by  which  we  judge 
Wilkie  Collins.  But  '*  Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreur "  is  the  finest  play  on  the  list  of  either 
Scribe's  works  or  of  M.  Legouvd's,  and 
"Frou-frou"  is  the  one  comedy  of  MM. 
Meilhac  and  HaMvy  likely  to  survive. 

France  is  the  country  with  the  most 
vigorous  dramatic  literature,  and  France 
is  the  country  where  collaboration  is  the 
most  frequent.  The  two  facts  are  to  be 
set  down  together  without  a  forced  sug- 
gestion that  either  is  a  consequence  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  again  that  in 
any  country  where  there  is  a  revival  of 
the  drama  collaboration  is  likely  to  be- 
come common  at  once.  In  Germany  just 
now,  for  example,  there  is  a  promising 
school  of  comedy  writers  —  and  they  are 
combining  one  with  another.  In  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  there  are 
signs  of  dramatic  growth ;  and  very  ob- 
viously there  has  been  an  enormous  im- 
provement in  the  past  few  years.  A 
comparison  of  the  original  plays  written 
in  our  language  twenty-five  years  ago  with 
those  now  so  written  is  most  encouraging. 
It  may  seem  a  little  like  that  circular  argu- 
ment —  which  is  as  dangerous  as  a  circular 


saw  — but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  immediate  hopefulness  for  the 
drama  in  our  language  is  the  prevalence 
of  collaboration  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica—  for  by  such  partnerships  the  prin- 
ciples of  play-making  are  spread  abroad. 
"We  learn  of  our  contemporaries,"  said 
Emerson,  "what  they  know,  without  ef- 
fort, and  almost  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin."  Now,  a  collaborator  must  needs 
be  the  closest  of  contemporaries. 

With  Charles  Reade,  Tom  Taylor  com- 
posed "Masks  and  Faces,"  an  artificial 
comedy  of  undeniable  effect;  and  with 
Mr.  A.  W.  Dubourg  he  wrote  "  New  Men 
and  Old  Acres,"  a  comedy  also  artificial, 
but  more  closely  akin  to  modern  life. 
With  Palgrave  Simpson,  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale  prepared  a  moving  romantic 
drama,  "All  for  Her,"  and  with  Mr.  F.  C 
Grove  he  wrote  a  brilliant  comedy,  "  For- 
get-Me-Not."  ^o  collaboration  again  is 
due  the  "  Silver  King,"  the  best  of  recent 
English  dramas.X  And  collaboration,  alas  I 
is  also  to  be  credited  with  the  most  of  the 
latest  machine-made  British  melodramas, 
plays  which  may  bear  the  signatures  of 
any  two  of  half-a-dozen  contemporary 
playwrights  —  which  reveal  a  most  ex- 
traordinary likeness,  one  to  the  other,  as 
though  they  had  each  been  cut  from  the 
same  roll  of  goods  in  lengths  to  suit  the 
purchaser  —  and  in  which  the  pattern  is 
always  a  variation  of  a  single  theme,  the 
revengeful  pursuit  of  an  exemplary  good 
man  by  an  indefatigable  bad  man. 

In  America  there  is  also  an  evident 
tendency  toward  co-operation,  as  there 
has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
technic  of  play-writing.  Mr.  Bronson 
Howard  has  told  us  that  he  had  a  silent 
partner  in  revising  his  "Banker's  Daugh- 
ter," known  in  England  as  the  "Old  Love 
and  the  New."  To  the  novice  in  the 
theatre  the  aid  of  the  expert  is  invaluable. 
When  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  desired  to 
make  a  play  out  of  her  little  tale  of  "  Es- 
meralda," she  consulted  counsel  learned 
in  the  law  of  dramatic  construction,  Mr. 
William  Gillette,  by  whose  aid  the  comedy 
of  "  Young  Folk's  Ways  "  was  written.  If 
the  poetic  drama  has  any  future  on  our 
stage,  it  must  owe  this  in  a  measure  to 
collaboration,  for  the  technic  of  the  theatre 
is  nowadays  very  elaborate,  and  few  bards 
are  likely  to  master  it  satisfactorily.  But 
if  the  poet  will  frankly  join  hands  with 
the  practical  playwright,  there  is  a  hopeful 
possibility  of  success.  Had  Browning 
taken  advice  before  he  finally  fixed  on  his 
action,  and  while  the  form  was  yet  fiuid, 
"  A  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon  "  might  have 
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been  made  a  great  acting  play.  It  is 
while  a  drama  is  still  malleable  that  the 
aid  of  the  expert  is  invaluable. \ 

The  assistance  which  Dumas  received 
from  bis  frequent  associates  was  not  of 
this  kind ;  it  was  not  the  co-operation  of 
an  expert  partner  but  rather  that  of  a  use- 
ful apprentice.  The  chief  of  these  collab- 
orators was  the  late  Au^uste  Maquet,  with 
whom  Dumas  would  block  out  the  plot, 
and  to  whom  he  would  entrust  all  the  toil- 
some detail  of  investigation  and  verifica- 
tion. Edmond  About  once  caught  Dumas 
red-handed  in  the  very  act  of  collabora- 
tion, and  from  his  account  it  appears  that 
Maquet  had  set  down  in  black  and  white 
the  outline  of  the  story  as  they  had  devel- 
oped it  together,  incorporating,  doubtless, 
bis  own  suggestions  and  the  result  of  his 
historic  research.  This  outline  was  con- 
tained on  little  squares  of  paper,  and  each 
of  these  little  squares  Dumas  was  amplify- 
ing into  a  large  sheet  of  manuscript  in  his 
own  fine  handwriting. 

Thackeray  answered  the  accusation  that 
Dumas  did  not  write  all  his  own  works  by 
saying,  **  Does  not  the  chief  cook  have 
atdei  under  him?  Did  not  Rubens*s 
pupils  paint  on  his  canvases  ?  "  Then  — 
It  is  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  passages 
of  the  always  delightful  ^*  Roundabout 
Papers  **  —  he  declares  that  he  himself 
would  like  a  competent,  respectable,  and 
rapid  clerk,  to  whom  he  might  say,  **  *  Mr. 
Jones,  if  you  please,  the  archbishop  must 
die  this  morning  in  about  fivt  pages. 
Turn  to  article '  Dropsy  *  (or  what  you  will) 
in  encyclopaedia.  Take  care  there  are  no 
medical  blunders  in  his  death.  Group  his 
daughters,  physicians,  and  chaplains  round 
him.  In  Wales's "  London,"  letter  B,  third 
shelf,  you  will  find  an  account  of  Lambeth, 
and  some  prints  of  the  place.  Color  in 
with  local  coloring.  The  daughter  will 
come  down  and  speak  to  her  lover  in  his 
wherry  at  Lambeth  Stairs.*  *  Jones  (an 
intelligent  young  roan)  examines  the  med- 
ical, historical,  topographical  books  neces- 
sary ;  his  chief  points  out  to  him  in  Jeremy 
Taylor  (fol.  London,  MDCLV,)  a  few  re- 
marks, such  as  might  befit  a  dear  old  arch- 
bishop departing  this  life.  When  I  come 
back  to  dress  for  dinner  the  archbishop  is 
dead  on  my  table  in  five  pages;  medicine, 
topography,  theology,  all  right,  and  Jones 
has  gone  home  to  his  family  some  hours." 
This  was  Thackeray's  whimsical  sugges- 
tion; but  if  he  had  ventured  to  adopt  it 
himself,  I  fear  we  should  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  the  'prentice  hand  from  the 
fine  round  sweep  of  the  master. 

This  paper  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  consid- 


eration of  the  principle  of  colUboration 
than  an  explanation  of  its  methods.  To 
point  out  the  departments  of  literature  10 
which  collaboration  may  be  of  advantage 
and  to  indicate  its  more  apparent  limita- 
tions have  been  my  objects,  and  I  have 
postponed  as  long  as  I  could  any  attempt 
to  explain  '*how  it  is  done.'*  Such  an 
explanation  is  at  best  but  a  doubtful  possi- 
bility. 

Perhaps  the  first  requisite  is  a  svmpatby 
between  the  two  partners  not  sufiScient  to 
make  them  survey  life  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  but  yet  enough  to  make 
them  respect  each  other*s  suggestions  and 
be  prepared  to  accept  them.  There  is 
needed  in  both  openness  of  mind  as  well 
as  alertness,  an  ability  to  take  as  well  as 
to  give,  a  willingness  to  put  vourself  in 
his  place  and  to  look  at  the  world  from  his 
standpoint  Probably  it  is  best  that  the 
two  authors  shall  not  be  too  much  alike  io 
temperament  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Gon- 
court,  for  example,  although  not  twins, 
thought  alike  on  most  subjects ;  and  so 
close  was  their  identity  of  cerebration 
that,  when  they  were  sitting  at  the  same 
table  at  work  on  the  same  book,  they 
sometimes  wrote  almost  the  same  sentence 
at  the  same  moment  This  is  collabon* 
tion  carried  to  an  abnormal  and  unwhole- 
some extreme ;  and  there  is  much  that  is 
morbid  and  much  that  is  forced  in  the 
books  the  Goncourts  composed  together. 

Collaboration  may  once  more  be  likened 
to  matrimony,  and  we  may  consider  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  and  Messrs.  Besant 
and  Rice  as  monogamists,  while  Scribe 
and  Labiche,  who  were  ready  to  collabo> 
rate  at  large,  are  polygamists.  In  mar- 
riage husband  and  wife  are  one,  and  that 
is  not  a  happy  union  when  either  inquires 
as  to  which  one  it  is ;  the  unity  should  be 
so*complete  that  the  will  of  eacn  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  other.  So  it  should  be  in  a 
literary  partnership.  Respect  for  each 
other,  mutual  esteem,  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
requisite  for  collaboration  as  for  matri- 
mony ;  and  good  temper  is  assuredly  the 
second. 

In  discussing  the  practice  of  collabora- 
tion with  that  past  master  of  the  art,  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  he  declared  to  me  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  one  of  the 
two  partners  should  be  the  head  of  the 
firm.  He  did  not  tell  me  who  was  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Besant  and  Rice,  and 
I  have  no  direct  testimony  to  offer  in  sup- 

Cort  of  my  belief  that  the  dominant  mem- 
er  was  Mr.  Besant  himself ;  but  there  is 
a  plenty  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  that 
effect,  and,  as  Thoreau  says,  **8ome  cir> 
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cumstantial  evidence  is  very  strong -*  as 
when  yoa  find  a  trout  in  the  milk." 

What  Mr.  Besant  meant,  I  take  it,  was 
that  there  most  be  a  anity  of  impulse  so 
that  the  resulting  product  shall  seem  the 
outcome  of  a  single  controlling  mind. 
This  may  be  attained  by  the  domination 
of  one  partner,  no  doubt,  as  when  Dumas 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Maquet ;  but 
it  can  be  the  result  also  of  an  harmonious 
equality,  as  when  M.  Meilhac  and  M. 
Haltfvy  were  writing  together.  In  collab- 
oration as  in  matrimony,  again,  it  is  well 
when  the  influence  of  the  masculine  ele- 
ment does  not  wholly  overpower  the  femi- 
nine. 

As  there  are  households  where  husband 
and  wife  fight  like  cat  and  dog,  and  where 
marriage  ends  in  divorce,  so  there  are  lit- 
erary partnerships  which  are  dissolved  in 
acrimonv  and  anger.  M.  Alexandre  Du- 
mzsji/s  nas  lent  his  strength  to  the  authors 
of  the  "Supplice  d*une  Femme,"  *•  H^ 
loYse  Paranauet,*'  and  the  *•  Danichefs," 
and  there  followed  bad  feelings  and  high 
words.  Warned  by  this  bitter  experience, 
M.  Dumas  is  said  to  have  answered  a 
request  to  collaborate  with  the  query, 
"  Why  should  I  wish  to  quarrel  with 
you?  But  M.  Dumas  is  a  bad  collab- 
orator, I  fancy,  despite  his  skill  and  his 
strength.  He  is  like  the  powerful  ally  a 
weak  country  sometimes  calls  in  to  its  own 
undoing.  Yet  in  his  case  the  usual  cause 
of  disagreement  between  collaborators  is 
lacking,  for  the  plays  he  has  recast  and 
stamped  with  his  own  image  and  super- 
scription have  succeeded.  Now  in  gen- 
eral it  is  when  tne  work  fails  that  the 
collaborators  fall  out  Racine  made  an 
epigram  against  the  two  now  forgotten 
authors  of  a  now  forgotten  tragedy,  that 
each  claimed  it  before  it  was  produced, 
and  both  renounced  it  after  it  had  been 
acted.  The  quarrels  of  collaborators,  like 
the  quarrels  of  any  author,  or,  for  that 
matter,  like  any  quarrels  at  all,  to  which 
the  public  are  admitted  are  the  height  of 
folly.  The  world  looks  on  at  the  fight,  and 
listens  while  the  two  former  friends  call 
each  other  hard  names ;  and  more  often 
than  not  it  believes  what  each  says  of  the 
other,  and  not  what  he  says  of  himself. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  myself  as  a 
witness,  I  shall  testify  to  the  advantage 
of  a  literary  partnership,  which  halves  the 
labor  of  the  task  and  doubles  the  pleas- 
ure. It  may  be  that  I  have  been  excep* 
tionally  skilful  in  choosing  my  allies  or 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  them,  but  I  can 
declare  unhesitatingly  that  I  have  never 
had  a  hard  word  with  a  collaborator  while 


our  work  was  in  hand,  and  never  a  bitter 
word  with  him  afterward.  My  collabora- 
tors have  always  been  my  friends  before 
and  they  have  always  remained  my  friends 
after.  Someti  mes  our  li  terary  partnership 
was  the  unpremeditated  outcome  of  a 
friendly  chat,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
chanced  upon  a  subject,  and  in  sport  de- 
veloped it  until  unexpectedly  it  seemed 
promising  enough  to  be  worthy  of  artistic 
consideration.  Such  a  subject  belonged 
to  both  of  us,  and  had  best  oe  treated  by 
both  together.  There  was  no  dispute  as 
to  our  respective  shares  in  the  result  of 
our  joint  labors,  because  we  could  not  our- 
selves even  guess  what  each  had  done 
when  both  had  been  at  work  together. 
As  Augier  said  in  the  preface  to  the 
"  Lionnes  Pauvres,"  which  he  wrote  with 
M.  Exlouard  Foussier,  we  must  copy  *'  the 
married  people  who  say  one  to  the  other, 
•your  son,'" 

I  have  collaborated  in  writing  stories, 
in  making  plays,  and  in  editing  books. 
Sometimes  I  may  have  thought  that  I  did 
more  than  my  share,  sometimes  I  knew 
that  I  did  less  than  I  should,  but  always 
there  was  harmony,  and  never  did  either 
of  us  seek  to  assert  a  mastery.  However 
done,  and  by  whichever  of  the  two,  the 
subject  was  always  thoroughly  discussed 
between  us ;  it  was  turned  over  and  over 
and  upside  down  and  inside  out;  it  was 
considered  from  all  possible  points  of  view 
and  in  every  stage  of  development.  When 
a  final  choice  was  made  of  what  seemed  to 
us  best,  the  mere  putting  on  paper  was 
wholly  secondary.  I  have  written  a  play 
of  which  I  prepared  the  dialogue  of  one 
act  and  my  associate  prepared  that  of  the 
next;  I  have  written  a  play  in  which  I 
wrote  the  scenes  in  which  certain  charac- 
ters appeared  and  my  ally  wrote  those  in 
which  certain  other  characters  appeared; 
I  have  written  a  short  story  in  two  chap* 
ters  of  which  one  was  in  my  autograph 
and  the  other  in  my  partner's ;  but  none 
the  less  was  he  the  half-author  of  the  por- 
tions I  set  on  paper,  and  none  the  less  was 
I  the  half-author  of  the  portions  he  set  on 
paper. 

Probably,  the  most  profitable  method  is 
that  of  alternate  development  —  certainly 
it  is  for  a  drama.  After  the  subject  begins 
to  take  form,  A  makes  out  a  tentative 
sequence  of  scenes ;  and  this,  after  sev- 
eral talks,  B  fills  up  into  an  outline  of  the 
story.  Slowly,  and  after  careful  consulta- 
tion, A  elaborates  this  into  a  detailed 
scenario  in  which  every  character  is  set 
forth,  every  entrance  and  every  exit,  with 
the  reasons  for  them,  every  scene  and 
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every  efiFect  —  in  fact,  everything  except 
the  words  to  be  spoken.  Then  B  takes 
this  scenario,  and  from  it  he  writes  a  first 
rough  draft  of  the  pla^  itself,  complete  in 
dialogue  and  in  **  business."  This  rough 
draft  A  revises,  and  re-writes  where  need 
be.  Then  it  goes  to  the  copyist;  and 
when  the  clean,  type-written  manuscript 
returns  both  A  and  B  go  over  it  again  and 
again,  pointing  and  polishing,  until  each 
is  satisfied  with  their  labor  in  common. 
Perhaps  the  drama  is  the  only  form  of 
literature  in  which  so  painstaking  a  proc- 
ess would  be  advantageous,  or  in  which  it 
would  be  advisable  even;  but  of  a  play 
the  structure  can  hardly  be  too  careful  or 
too  precise,  nor  can  the  dialogue  be  too 
compact  or  too  polished. 

'*  I  am  no  pickpurse  of  another*s  wit,** 
as  Sir  Philip  Sydney  boasts,  but  I  cannot 
forego  the  malign  pleasure  of  quoting,  in 
condusion,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  insidious 
suggestion  to  ** young  men  entering  on 
the  life  of  letters.'*  He  advises  them  *'  to 
find  an  ingenious,  and  industrious,  and 
successful  partner;  stick  to  him,  never 
quarrel  with  him,  and  do  not  survive  him.*' 

Branoer  Matthews. 


From  Macmillan't  Mac^zine. 
GEORGE  WITHER. 

John  Bright  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  a  friend,  *Mf  you  come  across  a  quota- 
tion in  any  speech  of  mine  that  you  don't 
reco^^nize,  it  is  probably  Wither.**  It  is 
possible  that  to  some  of  his  friends  the 
name  might  have  been  as  unfamiliar  as 
the  quotations ;  they  may  even  have  taken 
it  as  a  misprint  for  Whittier.  Yet  George 
Wither  was  a  person  of  no  inconsiderable 
note  in  his  day,  and  among  the  voluminous 
writings  which  he  has  left  behind  him  are 
severed  passages  of  rare  grace  and  beaut  v. 
His  career  as  an  author  commenced  in 
1613,  the  year  which  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  last  of  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matic creations,  and  it  only  terminated 
with  bis  death  in  1667,  the  year  following 
the  great  fire  of  London.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  outlived  his  own  fame.  Pope  re- 
fers to  hire  in  **The  Dunciad**  as 
"wretched  Wither,*' sleeping  ** among  the 
dull  of  ancient  days,  safe  where  no  critics 
damn  ;  "  but  he  was  in  Pope's  time  only 
remembered  as  a  renegade  Cavalier  who, 
like  all  renegades,  was  extremely  bitter 
against  his  old  party.  Ritson,  the  crusty 
collector  of  old  ballads,  called  him  the 
English    Bavius,  and    the    more    genial 


Bishop  Percy  merely  says  that  ''he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  youth  by  some 
pastoral  pieces  that  were  not  inelegant.** 
Subsequent  critics,  however,  have  adopted 
a  much  higher  estimate  of  Wither*s  poeti- 
cal work.  Ellis,  in  his  **  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Poets,"  and  Sir  Egertoa 
Brydges  in  his  **  Censura  Literaria,"  both 
quoted  Wither  extensively,  and  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  sweetness  and  melody 
of  bis  verse  ;  while  Charles  Lamb,  beyond 
question  the  most  competent  of  all  judges 
of  our  older  literature,  has  devoted  to  his 
earlier  poems  an  essay  full  of  fine  and 
felicitous  praise. 

George  Wither  was  born  in  1588,  at 
Bentworth  in  Hampshire.  His  family 
was  apparently  of  some  position  and 
wealth,  for  he  records  how  in  his  youthful 
days  hounds,  hawks,  and  horses  were  at 
his  command,  and  intimates  that  he  might 
have  required  **  without  denial,**  — 

The  lute,  the  organ,  or  deep-sounding  viol, 

or  indeed  an3rthing  else  he  had  a  mind  to, 
to  cheer  his  spirits.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  was  sent  up  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  for  some  time  he  found  more 
delight  in  ** practice  at  the  tennis-ball" 
than  in  practice  at  **old  Scotus,  Setoo« 
and  new  Keckerman.**  Hardly,  however, 
had  he  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  begun 
to  love  a  learned  college  life,  when  he  was 
removed  from  Oxford  and  taken  home, 
much  to  his  disgust,  **  to  hold  the  plough.** 
Though  not  altogether  congenial  to  him, 
a  farming  life  was  far  from  unendurable, 
but  a  proposal  to  apprentice  him  to  ^  some 
mechanick  trade  **  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  with  equanimity,  and  the  youth,  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  hurried  ofiF  to  Loo- 
don.  Here  he  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  strike  up 
a  close  friendship  with  WiUiam  Browne, 
who  was  then  meditating  his  **  Britannia's 
Pastorals,'*  the  influence  of  which  power- 
fully a£Eected  all  the  earlier  work  of  his 
friend.  Wither's  plans  were  not  very  defi- 
nite, but  he  had  a  vague  notion  that  he 
could  push  his  fortune  at  court.  Naturally 
therefore  he  dropped  into  the  laureate 
vein,  and  we  find  him,  in  company  with 
numerous  other  bardlings,  bewailing  the 
untimelv  death  of  Prince  Henry  with  a 
sheaf  of  elegies,  and  the  next  year  com- 
posing epithalamia  to  celebrate  the  mai^ 
riage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  There 
was  apparently  not  enough  of  the  syc<^ 
phant  in  Wither*s  composition  to  ensure 
him  a  rapid  rise  in  court  favor,  and  failii^ 
to  obtain  any  preferment,  he  turned  satin- 
cal  and  in  1013   produced  his  ''Abuses 
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Stripl  and  Whipt,"  the  dedication  to  which 
says  that,  having  been  provided  with  no 
work,  he  has  employed  his  leisure  in  ob- 
serving  the  vices  ot  the  times.  Warton 
says  the  satires  are  severe  but  not  witty. 
They  certainly  contain  none  of  those  pun- 
gent personalities  such  as  Dryden  and 
Pope  loved  to  make  their  adversaries* 
ears  tingle  with.  Hate,  envy,  revenge, 
covetousness,  vanity,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
receive  some  hard  knocks,  but  it  is  always 
abstract  vice  that  he  scourges,  never 
particular  men  in  whom  such  vices  are 
presumed  to  be  personified.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  more  evident  at  the  time 
than  it  is  now  what  people  in  high  places 
the  cap  fitted.  At  all  events  the  satires 
sufficed  to  obtain  for  their  author  a  lodg- 
ing in  the  Marshalsea  prison.  Curiously 
enough,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that 
as  satire  got  him  in,  satire  might  get  him 
out  Accordingly  in  1614  he  composed 
another,  written  with  much  vigor,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  in  which  he  shows 
himself  altogether  unrepentant  for  his  for- 
mer offence. 

Perhaps  it  was  thought  wise  to  muzzle 
such  an  outspoken  muse,  or  some  other 
influence  may  have  been  at  work  ;  at  any 
rate  Wither  was  soon  liberated,  and  more- 
over presented  by  the  king  with  a  patent 
for  some  "  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church  "which  he  proposed  to  write.  But 
he  bad  chosen  the  wrong  road  to  fortune. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  following  lines 
had  evidently  mistaken  his  vocation  when 
he  proposed  to  rise  in  life  by  the  arts  of 
the  courtier,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  at  least  tried  his  hand  at  the  doleful 
elegies  he  now  scorns,  and  apparently  to 
no  purpose. 

I  have  no  Muses  that  will  serve  the  turn 

At  every  triumph,  and  rejoice  or  mourn 

Upon  a  minute's  warning  for  their  hire, 

If  with  old  sherry  they  themselves  inspire. 

I  am  not  of  a  temper  like  to  those 

That  can  provide  an  hour's  sad  talk  in  prose 

For  any  funeral,  and  then  go  dine, 

And  cnoke  my  grief  with  sugarplums  and 

wine. 
I  cannot  at  the  claret  sit  and  lau^h. 
And  then,  half  tipsy,  write  an  epitaph. 

I  cannot  for  reward  adorn  the  hearse 
01  some  old  rotten  miser  with  my  verse ; 
Nor,  like  the  poetasters  of  the  time, 
Go  howl  a  doleful  elegy  in  rhyme 
For  every  lord  or  ladyship  that  dies, 
And  then  perplex  their  heirs  to  patronize 
That  muddy  poesy. 

So  he  will  find  out  a  more  excellent  way 
to  success.    During  his  imprisonmeat  in 


the  Marshalsea,  he  had  composed  **  Tha 
Shepherd's  Hunting."  This  is  a  pastoral 
poem  in  five  eclogues.  In  the  first  eclogue, 
Willie  (William  Browne)  comes  to  lament 
his  friend's  imprisonment,  and  finds  that 
he  may  save  his  labor,  for  Philarete 
(Wither)  has  discovered  that "  stone  walls 
do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a 
cage,"  and  professes  to  have  enjoyed  more 
true  bliss  and  content  in  the  quiet  prison 
than  ever  he  knew  in  the  contentious 
court  In  the  second  and  third  eclogues 
Philarete  relates,  under  the  thin  disguise 
of  a  shepherd's  hunting,  the  whole  story 
of  his  imprisonment  and  the  cause  of  it. 
It  is  in  the  fourth  eclogue  that  Wither 
first  uses,  and  at  once  with  consummate 
mastery,  that  seven-syllabled  trochaic  me- 
tre which  so  delighted  Charles  Lamb. 
Philarete  advises  his  friend  to  produce 
more  pastorals.  Willie  dejectedly  replies 
that  what  he  has  done  has  not  been  very 
well  received ;  that  he  h'as  been  told  he 
is  too  young,  and  should  "  keep  his  skill 
in  store  till  he  has  seen  some  winters 
more,"    Whereupon  Philarete  declares,  — 

That  the  sacred  Muses  can 
Make  a  child  in  years  a  man. 

And  then  follows  "  that  rapturous  melody 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  poetry, 
which,"  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  "has  maae 
the  modest  name  and  gentle  genius  of 
Wither  immortal  in  the  loving  memory  of 
all  who  know  and  cherish  that  *Dest 
earthly  bliss '  which  filled  his  prison-house 
with  *  comfort  and  delight.'"  This  splen- 
did panegyric,  which  extends  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  lines,  has  been  more  frequently 
quoted  than  anything  else  that  Wither 
wrote,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  gen- 
erally known  that  any  apology  need  be 
ofiEered  for  transcribing  one  of  its  finest 
passages  again.  She,  he  says  of  his 
muse, — 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 
Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow; 
Makes  the  desolatest  place 
To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 
And  the  blackest  discontents 
To  be  pleasing  ornaments. 
In  my  former  days  of  bliss 
Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this. 
That  from  everything  I  saw 
I  could  some  invention  draw. 
And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height 
Through  the  meanest  object's  sight 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring 
Or  the  least  bough's  rusteling, 
By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed, 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
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Than  all  nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man. 

"The  praises  of  poetry,"  says  Charles 
Lamb,  **  have  been  often  sung  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times ;  strange  powers  have 
been  ascribed  to  it  of  influence  over  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  auditors ;  its  force 
over  fascinated  crowds  has  been  acknowl- 
edged; but,  before  Wither,  no  one  ever 
celebrated  its  power  at  home^  the  wealth 
and  the  strength  which  this  divine  gift 
confers  upon  its  possessor.  Fame,  and 
that  too  after  death,  was  all  which  hitherto 
the  poets  bad  promised  thetfhselves  from 
their  art  It  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
Wither  to  discover  that  poetry  was  a 
present  possession,  as  well  as  a  rich  re- 
version ;  and  that  the  muse  had  promise 
of  both  lives,  of  this  and  of  that  which 
was  to  come." 

Wither's  **  darling  measure,"  in  which 
the  fourth  eclogue  of  "The  Shepherd's 
Hunting,"  and  tne  greater  part  ot  "  The 
Mistress  of  Philarete "  is  written,  has 
been  sometimes  spoken  of  by  critics  as 
octosyllabic  verse,  which  plainly  it  is  not. 
It  is  the  seven-syllabled  trochaic  couplet, 
which  Shakespeare  lightly  laughed  at  as 
the  "  butte r- woman's  rank  to  market,"  and 
which,  as  used  at  a  later  date  by  Ambrose 
Philips,  roused  Henry  Carey  (he  "who 
lived  a  life  free  from  reproach,  and  hanged 
himself  October  the  4th,  i743")toparodv 
it  and  add  a  new  adjective  to  our  English 
vocabulary  in  calling  it  namby-pamby. 
Witherhimself  seems  to  anticipate  some 
cavilling  about  it,  for  he  says  :*- 

If  the  verse  here  usid  be 
Their  dislike ;  it  liketh  me. 
Pedants  shall  not  tie  hiy  strains 
To  our  antique  poets*  values. 

Doubtless  it  is  a  form  of  verse  that  read- 
ily runs  into  doggerel,  and  the  fatal  facility 
01  its  flow  tends  to  the  production  of  a 
maximum  of  jingling  sound  with  a  mini- 
mum of  sense.  But  in  the  hands  of  mas- 
ters like  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Wither, 
and  Milton  it  has  proved  itself  an  instru- 
ment of  considerable  compass,  and  they 
have  drawn  from  it  not  only  strains  of 
"linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  but 
notes  of  deeper  harmony  and  power.  In 
a  note  to  the  essay  already  quoted.  Lamb 
cites  the  following  lines  from  "  The  Shep- 
herd's Hunting:"  — 

If  thy  birth  doth  bravely  tower. 
As  she  makes  wing  she  gets  power  ; 
Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar. 
She's  affronted  still  the  more, 
Till  she  to  the  high'st  hath  past. 
Then  she  rests  with  fame  at  last. 


and,  remarking  that  "a  long  Hoe  is  a  lioe 
we  are  long  repeating,"  he  asks  what 
Alexandrine  could  express  "  labor  slowly 
but  strongly  surmounting  difficulty  **  as  it 
is  done  in  the  second  of  these  lines? 
Again,  he  says,  in  more  sweeping  terms* 
"  What  metre  could  go  beyond  these,  from 
•Philarete'?" 

Her  true  beauty  leaves  behind 
Apprehensions  in  my  mind 
Of  more  sweetness  than  all  art 
Or  inventions  can  impart, 
T%m*gkts  too  deep  to  he  expressed 
And  too  strong  to  be  suppress'* d. 

In  1 61 8  appeared  "The  Motto," writ- 
ten, he  says,  by  way  of  recreation  after  his 
liberation  from  the  Marshalsea.  It  is  a 
long  poem  (some  two  thousand  lines)  in 
the  heroic  couplet,  and  is  divided  into 
three  sections  corresponding  to  the  three 
divisions  of  the  motto,  Nee  habeo^  Nee 
euro.  Nee  careo*  It  is  in  form  a  continu* 
ous  self-eulogy,  yet,  as  has  been  more 
than  once  remarked,  it  is  singularly  free 
from  any  offensive  or  distasteful  egotism* 
The  reason  of  this  is  supplied  by  Wither 
himself  in  his  preface  to  "The  Motta** 
"  My  intent  was,""  he  says,  "  to  draw  the 
true  picture  of  mine  own  heart;  that  my 
friends  who  knew  me  outwardly  might 
have  some  representation  of  my  inside 
also.  And  that,  if  they  liked  the  form  of 
it,  thev  might  (wherein  they  were  defec- 
tive) fashion  their  own  minds  thereunto. 
But  my  principal  intention  was,  by  record- 
ing those  thoughts,  to  confirm  mine  own 
resolution ;  and  to  prevent  such  alterations 
as  time  and  infirmities  mav  work  upoa 
me."  That  is  to  say,  he  had  no  intentioa 
of  holding  up  a  likeness  of  himself  for  all 
men  to  admire  and  imitate,  but  of  painting 
the  picture  of  a  man  such  as  hefaio  woalS 
have  himself  to  be.  And,  being  endowed 
with  a  pure  and  healthy  mind,  his  ideal  is 
a  high  and  noble  one.  Regarding  "  The 
Motto"  as  a  work  of  art,  we  may,  m  spite 
of  an  occasional  fine  passage,  adopt  his 
own  words.  "The  language,"  he  says, 
"is  but  indifferent;  for  I  affected  matter 
more  than  words.  The  method  is  none 
at  all ;  for  I  was  loathe  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  a  recreation." 

In  1610  appeared  "  Fidelia,"  an  elegiac 
epistle  of  fort V  four  pages  from  a  forssScen 
fair  one  to  her  inconstant  lover.  The 
lady,  without  any  feigning,  pours  out  her 
own  love  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  Eloisa 
and  something  of  the  plain-spokenness  of 
a  Juliet.  There  are  some  fine  touches  in 
the  poem,  but,  though  Wither  seems  to 
have  been  a  master  in  the  art  of  love,  we 
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have  a  shrewd  saspidon  that  there  is  too 
stronff  a  tincture  of  the  masculine  element 
in  Fidelia's  philtre. 

"  Fair  Virtue,"  though  written  some 
time  before,  did  not  see  the  light  until 
1622,  and  even  then  was  published  anony- 
mously, because  Wither  had  some,  though 
perfectly  groundless,  fears  that  it  would 
damage  the  credit  of  more  serious  work 
which  he  then  had  in  hand.  It  was  enti- 
tled "  Fair  Virtue :  or.  The  Mistress  of 
Philarete,  written  by  Himself;"  and  in  a 
preface  the  publisher  says  that  he  has 
entreated  the  author  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing in  certain  obscure  passages,  and  to  set 
down  to  what  good  purposes  the  poem 
would  serve.  All  he  could  get  from  him 
was,  however,  that  the  first  would  take 
away  the  employment  of  his  interpreters, 
and  the  second  would  be  well  enough 
found  out  by  all  such  as  had  honest  un- 
derstandings. The  reader  is  designedly 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  poet  is  merely 
celebrating  the  charms  of  his  own  mis- 
tress, or  laying  his  votive  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  Virtue  herself.  The  introduc- 
tory epistle  favors  the  latter  view. 

On  this  glass  of  thy  perfection. 

If  that  any  women  pry, 
Let  them  thereby  take  oirection 
To  adorn  themselves  thereby. 
And  if  aught  amiss  they  view, 
Let  them  dress  themselves  anew. 

This  thy  picture  therefore  show  I 

Naked  unto  everv  eye. 
Vet  no  fear  of  rival  know  I, 
Neither  touch  of  jealousy. 
For  the  more  make  love  to  thee 
I  the  more  shall  pleased  be. 

I  am  no  Italian  lover 

That  would  mew  thee  in  a  jail ; 
But  thy  beauty  I  discover 
£xiglish-like,  without  a  veil. 
n  thou  mayst  be  won  away, 
Win  and  wear  thee,  he  that  may. 

In  another  passage,  however,  he  dis- 
tinctly states  that  he  is  painting  no  imag- 
inary portrait,  but  that  a  real  love  for  a 
real  lady  is  the  font  and  inspiration  of  his 
song. 

For  if  I  had  never  seen 

Such  a  beauty,  I  had  been 

Piping  in  the  country  shades 

To  the  homely  dairy  maids. 

For  a  country  fiddler's  fees. 

Clouted  cream  and  bread  and  cheese. 

It  is  also  probable  that  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  embarrassing  condition  in 
which  he  found  himself  when,  as  he  con- 
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f esses,  he  simultaneouslv  courted  Aroarvl* 
lis,  Phyllis,  Daphne,  ancl  Cloris, 

And  in  love  with  all  together. 
Feared  the  enjoying  either, 
'Cause  to  be  of  one  possest 
Bar'd  the  hope  of  all  the  rest. 

But  now  the  face  of  the  whole  round 
world  is  changed,  and  he  is  as  constant  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole.  He  proceeds  to 
sing  the  praises  of  his  mistress  in  his 
own  rude  way,  as  he  modestly  says,  but 
really  with  many  a  delicate  touch  of  dainty 
art,  as  in  the  following  lines :  — 

When  her  ivory  teeth  she  buries 
'Twixt  her  two  enticing  cherries. 
There  appear  such  pleasures  hidden 
As  might  tempt  what  we're  forbidden. 
If  you  look  again,  the  whiles 
She  doth  part  those  lips  in  smiles, 
'Tis  as  when  a  flash  ot  light 
Breaks  from  heaven  to  glad  the  night 

Charles  Lamb,  with  unerring  taste,  has 
pointed  out  two  passages  of  **The  Mis- 
tress of  Philarete  "  as  being  of  pre-eminent 
merit.  They  are  indeed  the  fairest  flow- 
ers in  this  lover's  coronal.  The  first 
passage  is  that  wherein  he  wonders  that 
all  men,  even  her  servants,  are  not  plead- 
ing love,  and  then  explains,  according  to 
love's  philosophy,  why  thev  are  not.  It 
is  too  long  to  be  transcribea  in  this  place, 
and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Lamb's 
essay,  or  to  a  copy  of  Wither's  poems  if 
haply  he  may  find  one. 

The  second  passage  is  that  in  which  he 
vindicates  himself  against  the  common 
charge  of  hyperbole  by  boldly  denying  the 
possibility  of  hyperbole,  and  justifying  his 
"setting  forth  her  glories  by  unheard-of 
allegories."  The  whole  passage  is  fine, 
and  the  following  six  lines  are  among  the 
loveliest  of  their  kind  in  our  literature. 

Stars  indeed  fair  creatures  be ; 
Yet  amongst  us  where  is  he 
Joys  not  more  the  whilst  he  lies 
Sunning  in  his  mistress'  eyes. 
Than  in  all  the  glimmering  light 
Of  a  starry  winter's  night? 

But  he  is  not  content  only  to  celebrate 
his  mistress's  beauty  of  hand,  and  foot,  of 
lip,  and  eye,  and  brow;  he  must  also 
praise  her  spiritual  perfections,  for, — 

This  that  I  have  here  exprest 
Is  but  that  which  veils  the  rest 
An  incomparable  shrine 
Of  a  beauty  more  divine. 

And  moreover :  — 

These  are  beauties  that  shall  last 
When  the  crimson  blood  shall  waste. 
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And  the  shining  hair  turn  grey, 
Or  with  age  be  worn  away. 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  capable  of 
producing  poetry  of  this'high  order  should 
ever  have  lelt  called  upon  to  apologize  for 
it,  as  Wither  did  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. In  his  satire  **Of  the  Passion  of 
Love,'*  after  railing  in  good  set  terms  at 
the  absurdities  commonlv  perpetrated  by 
people  in  that  undesirable  condition,  he 
bethinks  himself  of  his  own  **  Philarete.*' 

How  now ;  was*t  not  you  (says  one)  that  late 
So  humbly  begg*d  a  boon  at  Beauty's  gate  ? 

Yes;  he  must  admit  it  was;  and  all  he 
can  say  for  himself  is  that  he  has  had  his 
follies  like  other  men,  and  doubtless  cut 
quite  as  absurd  a  figure  as  any  imaginary 
lover  depicted  in  the  present  satire.  And 
again,  in  a  postscript  to  "  The  Shepherd's 
Hunting,"  he  anticipates  a  similar  objec- 
tion,  though  in  this  case  he  takes  his 
stand  boldly  on  the  feelings  natural  to 
ardent  youth ;  for  he  savs,  **  Neither  am  I 
so  cynical  but  that  I  think  a  modest  ex- 
pression of  such  amorous  conceits  as  suit 
with  reason  will  yet  very  well  become  my 
years ;  in  which  not  to  have  feeling  of  the 
power  of  love  were  as  great  an  argument 
of  much  stupidity,  as  an  over-sottish  affec- 
tion were  of  extreme  folly."  This  is 
admirably  put, and  quite  unimpeachable; 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  him  to  apologize.  Allowing  for  the 
change  in  manners  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  Wither's  muse  is  as  modest  as 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's. 

Nearly  all  Wither's  best  work  was  pro- 
duced in  the  decade  1613  to  1623.  Be- 
tween these  two  dates  were  published  his 
"Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,"  »•  Fidelia," 
"The  Shepherd's  Hunting,"  "  The  Motto," 
and  "The  Mistress  of  Philarete."  With 
these  we  take  leave  of  Wither  the  poet, 
and  in  subsequent  publications  make  ac- 
quaintance with  Wither  the  preacher,  the 
prophet,  the  puritan,  and  the  politician. 
Wither  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  those  who  abandon  for  public 
life  the  studies  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
suffer  a  steady  degeneration,  partaking 
like  brooks  and  rivers,  as  Landor  finely 
says,  "  the  nature  of  that  vast  body  where- 
unto  they  run,  its  dreariness,  its  bitter- 
ness, its  foam,  its  storms,  its  everlasting 
noise  and  commotion."  Not  that  Wither 
ever  became  quite  the  fanatic  that  he  has 
been  represented  to  have  been.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he 
was  an  adherent  of  the  established  order 
both  in  Church  and  State.     His  "  Hymns 


and  Songs  of  the  Church  "  were  approved 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he 
says  in  his  "  Furor  Poeticus:"  — 

The  Royal  Power  I  loyally  obcy'd 
And  though  it  did  oppress,  was  so  afraid 
Of  innovating,  that  a  Reformation 
Thereof  I  wishM,  not  an  extirpation* 

He  never  became  a  sectary,  but  described 
himself,  like  Milton,  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  Universal.  One  sentence  from 
his  "Answer  to  Some  Objections'*  is 
worth  quoting.  "True  faith,"  he  savs, 
"  cannot  be  evidenced  without  good  works, 
which  being  imperfect  in  the  l^st  of  men, 
we  have  no  such  certain  mark  whereby 
unfeiened  disciples  may  be  known,  as  by 
their  oeing  loving  to  each  other,  and  char* 
itably  afiEected  towards  all  men ;  yea,  al* 
though  they  are  our  personal  enemies.*' 
His  own  charitableness  was  considerably 
tempered  by  an  ineradicable  contentious- 
ness. He  lived  under  eleven  different 
forms  of  government,  and  he  managed  to 
be  more  or  less  at  loggerheads  with  them 
all. 

Wither  was  in  London  during  the  devas* 
tation  caused  by  the  plague  of  1625. 
"  When  hundreds  of  thousands  forsook 
their  habitations,"  he  remained  "to  be  a 
remembrance  both  to  this  citv  and  the 
whole  nation."  In  his  "  Britain  s  Remem- 
brancer "  he  describes  his  experience  in 
walking  the  deserted  streets.  The  Royal 
Chanee  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  usually 
crowded  promenades,  were  avoided  as 
places  of  certain  danger  ;  the  Strand  was 
as  unfrequented  as  a  country  road;  the 
inns  of  court  were  silent  as  the  grave ; 
smokeless  chimneys  betokened  that  num* 
berless  houses  were  uninhabited,  and 
where  pleasant  women's  faces  were  once 
to  be  seen,  "  the  empty  casements  fi;apM 
wide  for  air."  Two  poets,  Thomas  Lodge 
and  John  Fletcher,  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished in  this  pestilence,  but  Wither  had 
no  belief  in  contasion,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  awoke  one  morning  with 
"  round,  ruddy  spots  "  (the  fatal  signs)  on 
his  breast  and  shoulders,  he  came  through 
the  danger  unscathed. 

In  1639  occurred  his  first  experience  of 
soldiering  when  he  was  a  captain  of  horse 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Scots.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  England, 
Wither,  according  to  Anthony  Wooa,  sold 
his  estate  and  raised  a  troop  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Parliament.  In  1643  ^^  ^^* 
appointed  governor  of  Farnham  Castle. 
He  asserted  that  his  superiors  neglected 
to  supply  him  with  adequate  means  ol 
!  defending  the  place ;    his  enemies  said 
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that  be  deserted  it.  Anyhow,  as  Campbell 
remarks,  the  defence  of  his  conduct  which 
he  afterwards  published  seems  to  have 
been  far  more  resolute  than  his  defence  of 
the  fortress.  Wither's  own  house  and 
farm  were  among  the  first  to  suffer  during 
the  war,  for,  as  early  as  January,  1642,  we 
find  the  House  of  Commons  making  an 
order  for  the  immediate  payment  to  him 
of  £s2S  dr.,  by  way  of  compensation  for 
the  plunder  by  the  king's  Cavaliers.  But 
Wither  claimed  to  have  lost  as  much  as 
;£2,ooo,  and  he  obtained  an  order  empow- 
ering him  to  indemnify  himself  bv  seizing 
the  goods  of  those  who  had  plundered 
him.  Among  these  were  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  and  Wither  promptly  seized  upon 
his  neighbor's  property.  Some  time  after 
this,  as  Aubrey  tells  the  story,  Wither 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  great  danger 
of  his  life ;  but  Sir  John  Denham  prayed 
the  king  not  to  hang  him,  for  that  while 
George  Wither  lived,  he  (Denham)  could 
not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  En- 
gland. Wither's  life  was  accordingly 
spared.  In  1643  we  hear  of  him  in 
poverty  and  distress,  getting  pecuniary 
aid  from  his  generous  friend  Mr.  Westron 
and  from  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He  appears 
to  have  been  perpetually  petitioning  Par- 
liament for  the  redress  of  his  grievances, 
and  getting  orders  for  his  relief  which 
were  almost  invariably  of  no  benefit  to 
him. 

The  energy  which  in  happier  circum- 
stances might  have  given  us  permanent 
additions  to  our  poetical  literature,  ex- 
pended itself  in  cursory  comments  on 
current  events,  futile  vaticinations,  and 
profitless  controversies.  In  1653  his 
ever-restless  mind  produced  a  curious 
scheme  for  parliamentary  reform.  He 
declared  the  means  of  settlement  to  be  an 
"Everlasting  Parliament."  Every  city, 
shire,  or  borough,  on  *'  pain  of  being 
deeply  fined,"  was  to  elect  a  representa- 
tive annually,  and  this  was  to  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
members  retired,  and  new  members  took 
their  places  every  month.  The  members 
were  to  be  paid  their  wages  regularly, 
and  the  House  was  to  elect  a  fresh 
speaker  also  every  month.  Undue  influ- 
ence in  elections  was  to  be  punished  by 
exile,  and  bribery  in  the  public  ofiices  by 
death.  There  was  to  be  a  new  Parlia- 
ment House,  "with  towers  adorned  and 
strong  walls  fenced  about,"  and  having 
gardens  and  fair  walks  adjoining  thereto. 
Members  were  to  receive  free  lodging 
in  twelve  mansions  to  be  erected  close  by 
the  House,  there  was  to  be  **  a  constant 


table  of  one  meal  a  dav "  for  all  and 
sundry,  and  many  other  things  arranged, 

Scr  as  they  might, 
Pursue  the  public  service  with  delight. 

And  "  forasmuch  as  outward  habits  draw 
respect  unto  men's  persons,"  the  members 
were  to  be  all  alike  attired  in  a  peculiar^ 
robe  or  upper  garment,  and  from  each 
man's  neck  was  to  be  suspended  a  golden 
tablet  whereon  was  enamelled  "  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  within  the  ocean  placed."  This 
poeti co-political  pamphlet  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  certain  honor- 
able members  now  at  St.  Stephen's. 

Wither's  own  circumstances,  however, 
were  growing  worse  and  worse.  His 
enemies  caused  his  name  to  be  struck 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Hampshire  and  from  the  militia,  and  he 
had  become  so  poor  that  when  it  was 
proprosed  to  rate  him  at  two  horses  for 
the  service  of  the  militia,  he  pitifully 
protested  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  find 
so  much  as  the  bridles.  In  August,  1661, 
his  books  and  papers  were  seized  by 
authority  of  a  warrant  from  Secretary 
Nicholas  ;  he  was  charged  with  publish- 
ing a  seditious  libel  against  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  found  himself  a  prisoner 
in  Newgate.  He  was  kept  in  confinement 
until  July,  1663,.  when  he  was  released, 
on  giving  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
a  bond  to  be  of  good  behavior.  A  second 
time  he  saw  the  plaeue  ravage  London, 
and  although  none  of  his  household  sue* 
cumbed  to  it,  the  sickness  and  subsequent 
fire  played  such  havoc  among  his  friends 
that,  some  being  dead,  some  impoverished, 
and  the  remainder  scattered,  neither  he 
nor  they  knew  where  to  find  each  other, 
and  there  were  few  or  none  to  help  him 
in  the  destitution  of  his  latter  days.  He 
died  on  May  2d,  1667. 

Wither's  poetry,  at  least  all  that  was 
written  between  161 3  and  1623,  before 
he  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, is  characterized  by  fine  feeling, 
delicate  fancy,  true  pathos,  and  singularly 
sweet  versification.  He  is  at  his  best  in 
the  seven-syllabled  trochaic  measure  of 
"Philarete  '*^and  "  The  Shepherd's  Hunt- 
ing," but  many  of  his  lyrics  are  only  below 
the  best,  and  have  that  indescribable 
charm  of  the  older  Elizabethan  manner, 
which  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  evap- 
orating into  the  courtly  sprightliness  of 
his  later  contemporaries.  Only  one  of 
these  keeps  its  place  in  the  popular  an* 
thologies,  the  "  Shall  I  wasting  in  despair," 
to  which  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his  "Golden 
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Treasury  "  has  prefixed  the  title  of  "  The 
Manly  Heart."  But  Wither  has  the  true 
lyrical  note,  and  the  music  of  more  than 
one  son^  of  his  **  beats  time  to  nothing 
in  the  brain "  of  many  a  student  who 
knows  and  loves  the  treasures  that  lie 
i>uried  in  worm-eaten  volumes  on  the  dust- 
iest shelves  of  our  great  libraries. 

Wither  was  not  included  in  Chalmer's 
collection  of  the  British  poets,  neither 
has  any  complete  edition  of  his  works 
ever  been  published.  In  the  early  years 
of  this  century  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  edited 
a  somewhat  meagre  selection  from  t-hem, 
and  in  1872  the  Spencer  Society  pub- 
lished three  handsome  volumes  entitled 
*'  Juvenilia,"  containing  nearly  all  his  best 
work.  But  these  are  neither  generally 
known  nor  easily  accessible,  and  a  popu- 
lar reprint  of  some  half-dozen  of  Wither's 
most  notable  performances  would  be  a 
boon  for  which  all  true  lovers  of  poetry 
would  be  deeply  grateful. 

John  Fyvie. 
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Dead  leaves  crackling  and  rustling 
under  foot,  yellow  fir  needles  forming  a 
dense  carpet,  sloping  banks  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight,  here  and  there  covered  by 
traceries  of  grey  shadow ;  yellow  chestnut 
cobs  strewing  the  ground,  and  disclosing 
at  every  step  their  rich  brown  fruit,  which 
has  been  shelled  immediately  it  has  fallen, 
and  duly  garnered  by  the  souirrel. 

Taneles  of  brown  bracken  and  red- 
tinted  briar  form  an  undergrowth  among 
the  oak«trees,  whose  gnarled  and  knotted 
branches  are  already  yielding  to  the  fun- 
gus. At  intervals,  plantations  of  smooth- 
stemmed  beeches  have  shed  their  foliage 
with  approach  of  winter,  so  that  the 
ground  beneath  them  is  covered  with  every 
pattern  of  an  art  carpet,  from  green  to 
grey,  brown  to  golden,  j'cllow  to  every 
shade  of  rich  orange.  Such  is  the  story 
that  confronts  me  on  an  autumn  day  in 
the  woods. 

Farther  afield,  amidst  dense  fir  planta- 
tions, whose  upright  trunks  are  covered 
with  lichen,  the  dark  green  of  the  holly, 
brightened  by  red  berries,  introduces  a 
verv  difiEerent  scene.  Here  green  moss 
ancl  sphagnum  carpet  the  ground,  or  grow 
at  the  very  root  of  the  trees,  and  the  rough 
fir  stems  and  branches  prevent  free  in- 
gress and  egress. 

Through  the  thick  woods,  at  intervening 


gaps,  blue  water  glimoi^rs  and  glitten^ 
showing,  where  the  eye  has  free  visioo, 
the  region  of  moorland  and  marshes. 
Miles  away  from  all  kinds  of  village  habi* 
tation,  this  wild  country  has  a  charm  all 
its  own ;  those  yellow  rushes  aud  bright 
green  reeds  have  a  well-defined  and  writ- 
ten history. 

In  old  (lays,  before  the  mairch  of  steam, 
plough,  and  rail,  miles  of  sucH  land  as  this 
must  have  existed,  with  denizens  of  its 
own  fast  disappearing  —  videliut^  the  hen 
harrier  and  the  martin. 

Such  ranges  of  moorland,  heath,  green 
^oases,  as  Dorsetshire  still  boasts,  remain 
as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  because 
hardly  paving  cultivation.  Bogs,  over* 
grown  with  upright  spear,  are  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the  fox,  of  the  weasel, 
of  the  stoat,  the  sparrow-hawk,  and  pere- 
grine falcon. 

All  kinds  of  rarities  have  at  times  falleo 
here  to  the  common  lot  of  the  keeper's 
gallows — ** vermin"  or  "varmint,**  any- 
thing with  claws,  with  teeth,  hooked  besJct 
or  talons.  Poachers,  too,  have  disputed 
the  game,  condescending  to  all  kinds  of 
subterfuge,  with  a  system  of  signalling 
that  would  deceive  the  very  wisest  keeper, 
imitating  to  perfection  the  cry  of  hawks, 
crows,  owls,  or  the  bark  of  a  fox,  much  as 
the  Aboizzi  banditti  in  Irving*s  **  Tales  of 
a  Traveller." 

This  was  in  the  old  days,  when  poach- 
ing irregularities  were  followed  by  severe 
imprisonment.  In  the  year  1800  I  find  a 
record  of  ;i^i5  for  poaching  penalty. 

Down  by  the  water-side,  through  moss 
and  bog,  miles  away  across  the  wcKidlands, 
numbers  of  stoats  and  weasels  come  to 
feed,  working  far  away  from  their  own 
homes.  It  is  well  known  that  they  cover 
immense  distances,  lured  by  the  ardor  o£ 
their  hunting  expeditions. 

Spring  .is  the  busiest  time  for  vermia 
trapping ;  then  they  are  roaming  after 
their  mates.  All  the  Mustelidcg  are  egg> 
suckers,  also  magpies,  jays,  rooks,  jack- 
daws. All  the  weasel  tribe  about  Febru- 
ary become  very  bloodthirsty,  and  huot 
in  company,  often  uttering  peculiar  sharp 
cries.  Sometimes  they  cross  the  greea 
rides  so  slowly  that  they  might  be  knocked 
over  with  stone  or  stick  ;  the  keeper's  boy 
told  me  lately  he  had  seen^this  done. 

Stoats  are  very  much  larger,  and  lighter 
in  color ;  they  go  a  greater  pace.  A  track 
I  lately  recognized  measured  a  good  half 
inch.  Keepers  in  Dorsetshire  not  only 
burn  charcoal  in  their  holes  to  get  them  to 
bolt,  but  frequently  peg  poisoned  food  ia 
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Uieir  runs,  which  caaaot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated. 

Sometimes  a  baited  trap  is  put  beside 
the  stoat's  ruo.  More  frequently,  a  tun- 
nel is  made  of  turf  in  some  outlying 
hedge ;  the  iron  trap  is  laid  in  the  exact 
centre  of  the  run,  carefully  covered  with 
earth,  or  the  miscreant  will,  with  the  least 
scent  of  human  touch,  discover  the  treach- 
ery. The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  rabbits 
and  stoats  often  use  the  same  bolt  or  pas- 
sage hole,  and  are  therefore  indiscrimi- 
nately caught. 

Tunnel  traps  of  this  description  are 
frequently  used  in  hedges  bordering  the 
coverts  (three  such  I  observed  set  in  our 
neighborhood  one  day  last  week) ;  a  trail 
of  red  herring  has  ere  now  been  found 
effective. 

In  old  days  calls  w6re  used  for  vermin, 
especially  for  weasels,  which  are  often 
identifiea  by  their  apparent  preference  for 
one  locality  as  a  resting-place.  Martins  I 
have  never  seen  in  England,  but  a  Dorset- 
shire man  told  me  he  nad  seen  one  on  a 
tree,  conveying  eggs  to  its  young,  and  be- 
lieved it  was  established  in  that  same 
place  for  some  years. 

All  the  genus  musUlinum  show  a  great 
hatred  for  the  smell  of  burnt  cat,  which  is 
used  to  strew  the  ground  and  ward  off 
their  attacks.  How  this  was  discovered 
I  cannot  imagine.  An  old  poison  used 
for  weasel  is  thus  jotted  down  in  a  keep- 
er's book :  ^*  Take  sal  ammoniac,  white  of 
egg*  flour  and  honey  paste  ;  strew  these 
about  the  weasel's  run,  and  you  will  soon 
be  quit  of  him." 

In  various  parts  of  the  thick  fir  wood, 
rendered  inaccessible  from  marshes,  wild 
cats  in  old  days  were  very  apt  to  lie  out. 
An  old  keeper  of  these  parts  has  told  me 
of  the  steady  increase  in  their  numbers, 
in  bis  father's  days,  for  instance,  and 
which  went  on  for  years.  At  night  time, 
when  on  the  ground,  their  cries  re-echoed 
through  the  woods  ;  and  my  friend  assured 
me  he  had  felt "  eerie  "  on  hearing  it,  as 
he  lay  out  watching  for  poachers.  This 
past  week  a  keeper^  boy  showed  roe  two 
skins  of  wild  cat,  killed  in  Dorsetshire 
this  autumn,  at  least  three  times  the  size 
of  the  common  cat,  with  bushy  tails  and 
wiry  coats.  Both  showed  fight  to  the 
last  (caught  in  traps),  and  tried  vainly  to 
spring  forward  in  the  death  agony. 

If  come  upon  suddenly,  a  tame  cat  has 
been  known  to  spring  at  a  stranger  ;  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  the  wild  state  the  cat's 
nature  becomes  still  further  embolden«d. 
The  sparrow-hawk  is  the  only  other  kind 
of  vermin  which  shows  such  determina- 


tion. "There  is  nothing  worse  than  a 
lame  cat  that  has  taken  to  wood  life, 
among  the  birds  in  spring  or  the  rabbits 
in  autumn.  You  can  never  get  them  away 
from  the  woods  again ;  they  end  there  !  *' 
So  says  the  head  roan  of  the  largest  shoot* 
ing  I  know,  as  he  points  ominously  to  the 
**  keeper's  gallows."  Like  weasels,  hunt* 
ing  by  day  and  night,  little  can  escape 
their  continued  persecution  ;  they  are  not 
only  keen  hunters,  but  undoubtedly  mes- 
merize their  victims. 

All  the  f^enus  mustelinum  care  for  the 
blood  alone,  of  which  they  are  never  sa* 
tiated  ;  and  will  kill,  or  attempt  to  drag,  a 
sitting  pheasant  or  partridge  to  their 
abode  ;  or,  if  it  be  distant,  to  some  quiet 
lurking-place,  where  they  can  drain  its  life- 
blood  unobserved. 

A  weasel  can  make  its  way  anywhere, 
and  twist  and  turn  its  wonderful  body  like 
an  acrobat  or  athlete,  going  forward  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  its  tail  hoisted  like  a 
rudder.  Its  teeth  always  strike  the  back 
of  its  victim's  head  (not,  as  an  amateur  I 
noted,  wrote,  the  throat). 

Stoats  are  very  careless  of  observation, 
as  a  rule ;  that  is,  of  the  observation  of  a 
field  naturalist;  they  evidently  associate 
brown  velveteen  with  quite  another  spe- 
cies of  the  human  race.  I  observed  one 
sitting  on  a  tussock  of  grass  near  our  old 
decoy,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been 
trapped  there  since  I  noted  the  fact.  This 
little  animal  seems  capable  of  carrying 
immense  weights,  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  its  smallness  of  size. 

Both  stoats  and  weasels  are  poor  fun 
in  captivity;  dull,  listless,  losing  all  en* 
ergy.  If  let  loose  they  will  hide  at 
once  in  a  lady's  dress,  a  curtain,  or  even 
chimney.  They  are  very  artful;  they 
are,  moreover,  very  difficult  to  recapture. 
Let  into  a  hen-house  by  the  merest  crev- 
ice, they  will  destroy  a  whole  batch  of 
prospective  pheasants,  by  the  emeute  of 
setting  hen,  and  the  general  terror  they 
exert.  A  panic  seems  to  seize  the  hens, 
and  probably  some  half-dozen  are  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  in  one  night. 

Squirrels,  with  what  degree  of  truth  it 
is  hard  to  say,  are  often  credited  by  keep- 
ers with  poaching;  and  I  remember  an 
old  sporting  magazine  which  stated  that 
squirrels  had  been  detected  catchinff 
young  chickens  /  Running  briskly  up  and 
down  the  red-brown  trunk  of  a  pine-tree, 
with  tail  hoisted  and  pricked  ears,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  such  tales  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  idea  originated  in  the  fact  that  squir- 
rels' dreys  are  old  birds'  nests;  and  from 
the  injury  done  to  young  trees,  the  keeper 
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has  had  orders  to  demolish  the  race.  The 
year  1889  was  unusually  productive  of 
squirrels  —  the  oruaraent,  not  the  vermin 
of  our  woods  and  glades. 

Hedgehogs  dispute  the  palm  with  squir- 
rels as  to  supposed  destructive  qualities. 
**  What  do  he  want  with  such  a  nozzle  if 
he  don't  eat  ej2:gs  ?  "  said  an  old  keeper. 
I  believe  myself  that  the  hedgehog  is  as 
much  a  vegetarian  as  a  very  different 
animal,  the  pig ;  but  that  if  animal  food  is 
thrust  in  his  way  he  may  take  it  by  way  of 
treat,  just  as  a  farmer's  porker  rooting 
about  for  a  fresh  menu. 

Away  through  the  thickest  part  of  the 
pine  woods  where  moor  and  bog  land  are 
drained  into  an  immense  lake,  there  is  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  all  kinds  of  real 
vermin.  Green  reed  and  yellow  flag, 
brown  rush  and  stunted  hazel,  fringe  the 
borders  of  the  morass,  and  effectually 
bide  all  comers.  Soft  sphagnum  underfoot 
makes  a  carpet  well-nigh  noiseless,  except 
for  the  occasional  crackling  of  a  dry  leaf 
or  twig. 

Lace-like  boughs  of  blackthorn  trees 
overhang  the  water  margin ;  briar  bushes 
with  yellow  leaves,  and  red  hips  and  haws 
are  reflected  in  the  dark -brown  water. 
Sodden  grass,  yellow  and  brown,  grows  in 
tufts  among  the  mud,  on  which  lie  both 
polecat  and  fox. 

The  fox  most  have  sadly  altered  from 
days  of  yore,  and  cannot  be  in  such  good 
condition  for  a  long  run  as  he  was  in  the 
olden  times.  He  now  seeks  and  gets  his 
food  from  preserves  close  to  his  own 
kennel,  without  taking  for  the  purpose 
either  exercise  or  trouble.  The  "after- 
noon fox  "  of  by-gone  day  must  have  been 
a  very  troublesome  customer.  The  preju- 
dice against  his  natural  smell  makes  out- 
siders think  badly  of  him.  Few  people 
know  how  antagonistic  is  his  nature  to  all 
kinds  of  dirt.  He  will  rarely  go  to  earth 
In  a  muddy  condition,  and  in  many  ways 
resembles  the  do^,  cleaning  himself  with 

?recision,  and  caring  mostly  for  live  food, 
[e  prowls  round  the  neighborhood  at 
nightfall,  lying  perdu  all  the  day,  gener- 
ally  in  an  inaccessible  morass,  curled  up 
or  lying  outstretched  dogwise  on  a  round 
hassock  of  grass,  which,  raising  him  out 
of  damp  and  wet^  gives  him  also  a  wide 
view  of  the  field  ;  cold  and  draft  are  the 
especial  dislike  of  the  fox.  About  March 
he  prepares  for  his  family,  and  excavates 
a  rabbit's  earth  for  his  young.  It  is  easy 
in  agricultural  districts  for  him  to  pick  up 
a  meal  in  the  farmyards.  A  fat  hen  falls 
a  pretty  ready  victim,  especially  roosting, 


as  the  majority  of  farm  poultry  do,  10  a 
spot  easy  of  access ;  on  a  cart  in  the  sbed^ 
on  a  low  wall  near  the  stables,  in  a  laurel 
bush  or  stunted  fir-tree.  That  he  some* 
times  meets  with  a  repulse  is  clear,  from 
an  old  book  (1820)  lying  close  to  my  hand. 
A  gamecock,  it  appears,  being  disturbed 
at  night  by  a  fox,  flew  at  him,  struck  him 
on  the  head,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

In  the  sprinjg  time,  when  davs  draw  cot, 
the  coverts  offer  attractive  laraers ;  pheas- 
ants and  partridges  sit  so  close  that  they 
may  be  caught  up  and  devoured.  Rabbits 
may  be  dug  down  upon,  lying  mesmerized 
with  fear  in  their  earths. 

Away  from  the  fen-land  by  paths  of 
sand,  flanked  bv  rough  heather  and  faded 
bracken,  raisecl  out  of  the  marsh  by  rude 
causeways  connected  by  wooden  planks 
and  handrails,  a  desolate  country  opens 
up  to  view,  bounded  by  barrows  and 
vast  mounds,  as  though  the  by-gone 
scene  of  fierce  fray  and  battle.  In  the 
distance  the  keeper's  cottage,  with  its  hen- 
coops for  kennel,  its  stacks  of  grey  peat, 
its  wooden  out-house  of  "  traps  ana  en- 
gines," its  old  stable  door  with  streaks  of 
red  paint,  its  boxes  of  addled  eggs  used 
for  bait  and  allure.  Next  the  keeper's 
gallows  comes  into  sight,  covered  with 
numerous  victims.  Magpies  form  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  seem  to  abound  in 
these  parts,  finding  in  the  dense  fir  woods 
shelter  and  sustenance.  They  build  here, 
in  immense  numbers,  domed  nests  with  a 
passage  out,  thickly  plaited  with  furze 
roots  and  thorn.  They  are  hard  to  get  at, 
except  with  the  aid  of  bill  and  hook, 
and  almost  always  built  on  a  site  chosen 
for  protection.  The  magpies  pair  for  sev- 
eral summers,  and  are  often  seen  flviog 
over  the  moors;  in  winter  time  flocking 
together,  whether  for  night  warmth  or 
mutual  protection.  Yet  with  all  this  the 
magpie  seems  no  bird  of  the  wilderness, 
and  is  constantly  seen  at  outlying  farm 
homesteads,  where  it  picks  up  a  living, 
not  disdaining  for  the  purpose  beech  and 
oak  mast.  Always  on  the  move,  always 
jabbering,  it  is  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Keeper's  children;  many  a  caged  magpie 
have  I  heard  uttering  its  grating  wa^, 
mag^  as  I  made  my  round  of  the  lodges. 
The  fondness  of  the  magpie  for  eggs  is 
too  well  known  to  exempt  him  from  the 
keeper's  gun,  to  which,  with  the  jay,  he 
falls  a  ready  victim. 

The  jay,  however,  is  much  more  a  bird 
of  the  moor  and  covert,  being  rarely,  at 
any  rate  in  Dorset,  seen  to  visit  the  tarm> 
steads.    In  the  evening  his  noisy  call  may 
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be  heard  on  the  moor  and  among  the  pine 
woods,  a  varied,  grating  sound,  more  like 
a  wooden  rattle  than  a  bird*s  note.  Flit- 
ting across  the  open  moorland,  he  alights 
very  abruptly;  the  light  blue  feathers  in 
bis  wing  first  catching  the  eye.  A  jay, 
unlike  a  hawk,  cannot  strike  a  bird  at  a 
distance,  and  seems  more  given  to  watch- 
ing for  him,  and  warily  pouncing  on  his 
victim.  He  will  sit  up  in  a  knotted  oak, 
a  hollow  beech,  or  stunted  thorn ;  espe- 
cially where  a  sudden  slope  of  the  wood 
prevents  birds  seeing  him  from  below. 
He  hunts  chiefly  for  young  birds,  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  newly  hatched ;  for 
small  birds,  not  disdaining  sparrows ;  in 
spring  time  for  eggs  and  young  rabbits, 
so  that  keepers  are  justified  in  using 
addled  eggs  to  entice  their  victim  to  the 
trap. 

This  bird  has  an  enemy  in  these  parts 
he  finds  it  very  hard  to  evade.  I  allude 
to  the  sparrow-hawk,  his  most  constant 
antagonist.  In  the  sparrow-hawk's  larder, 
by-the-by,  a  most  varied  assortment  of 
food  may  be  found  when  engaged  in  feed- 
ing his  young.  He  haunts  the  thick  woods, 
avoiding  the  moors,  skirting  the  very 
densest  coverts,  where  the  keeper  knows 
he  may  be  met  with,  trapped,  or  shot,  on 
an  o£E-day  with  the  guns.  Round  the 
farm  buildings  in  winter  I  have  seen  the 
sparrow-hawk  skimming  the  ground  in 
pursuit  of  prey,  qui^e  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  striking  some  sparrow  or  black- 
bird with  its  claws;  more  especially  as 
evening  fell,  and  shadows  grew  dark  and 
dim,  a  chirping  of  sparrows  or  starlings 
would  betray  the  presence  of  the  marauder. 
Indeed,  remains  of  blackbirds  and  wood- 
pigeons,  large  as  thev  are,  have,  with  the 
bones  of  jays,  swalfows,  sparrows,  and 
young  pheasants,  been  found  in  the  spar- 
row-hawk's nest.  So  determined  is  he, 
moreover,  when  caught  in  a  trap,  that 
he  will  fly  at  you  readily,  and  die  game 
to  the  last.  Birds  lately  fledged  or  sickly 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  hawks,  whose  un- 
erring eye,  ear,  and  perhaps  scent,  detect 
the  slightest  movement. 

Kestrels,  so  disliked  by  the  keeper,  are 
in  reality  harmless  to  game,  and  to  be 
found  in  summer  in  the  direction  of  corn 
lands,  hovering  at  immense  altitudes ; 
swooping  suddenly  down,  they  strike  with 
their  claws  (like  the  sparrow-hawk)  such 
a  small  thing  as  a  shrew  mouse,  which 
they  will  not  eat  as  thev  will  the  common 
mouse.  Like  all  hawKs,  they  pair  for 
life,  it  is  supposed ;  but  replace  a  lost 
mate  at  short  notice.  Kestrels  choose,  by 
preference,  a  magpie's  nest  for  their  young, 
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and  in  early  spring  haunt  thick  fir  woods 
or  dense  thickets.  Like  the  owl,  they 
discharge  the  fur  of  their  victims  in  the 
form  of  pellets;  sparrow-hawks,  on  the 
contrary,  carefully  strip  their  victims. 

Both  merlins,  hobby  hawks,  and  pere- 
grines are  seen  on  the  Dorsetshire  moors  ; 
merlin,  for  the  most  part,  hunt  in  pairs 
like  dogs.  Peregrines  feed  by  preference 
on  the  wood-pigeon  or  dove ;  they  will 
take  a  duck  or  teal  without  much  difficulty. 

Hen  harriers,  in  old  days  the  common- 
est of  our  hawks,  are  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, solitary  specimens  being  soon 
extirpated;  nesting  on  the  ground,  in 
the  open  moorland,  among  dry  bents  of 
grass  and  heather,  the  reason  for  their 
extinction  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  fly, 
too,  just  above  the  ground,  rise  lor  a 
moment,  strike  their  victim,  and  rapidly 
fly  o£E.  Like  the  Montague's  harrier,  they 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  broken  fir-trees, 
and  poles  of  old  moorland  enclosures, 
when  not  circling  high  above  you  on  the 
lookout  for  prey. 

The  common  buzzard  still  breeds  in 
some  parts  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  red  buz- 
zard and  marsh  harrier  are  very  rare 
visitants.  The  latter  was  last  identified 
in  1883.  '^o  ^^1  appearance,  birds  of  prey 
cover  the  same  ground  at  the  same  hour 
each  day;  which  circumstance,  alas,  aids 
the  taxidermist  in  their  extinction.  Pair- 
ing for  life,  they  find  themselves  mates 
if  one  of  the  two  birds  is  shot ;  and  as 
Mr.  Hart,  of  Christchurch,  once  observed 
to  me,  there  must  be  a  paradise  of  single 
specimens.  All  hawks  travel  immense 
distances  for  food,  to  avoid  suspicion ; 
the  flight  of  a  peregrine  falcon  in  pursuit 
of  prey  is  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  an  hour. 

•        .        .        •        .        •        • 

Apart  from  hawks,  some  minor  vermin 
may  be  noted,  among  crows  and  jack- 
daws ;  these  only,  in  England  at  any 
rate,  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings. 
Crows,  as  a  rule,  strike  a  bird  in  the  eye, 
and  watch  for  him  when  perched  on  a  tree  ; 
perhaps  sickly  birds,  eggs,  and  small  ani- 
mals form  their  chief  quarry. 

Then,  too,  there  are  birds  of  night, 
which  yet  hunt  in  the  day,  such  as  the 
short-eared  owl,  a  winter  migrant,  coming 
to  us  in  October.  With  long  wings,  it 
beats  the  fields,  perfectly  noiseless  in  its 
movements ;  skimming  the  grass  tops,  it 
suddenly  lets  down  a  talon,  to  strike  with 
its  claws  like  a  hawk;  field  mice,  water 
voles,  and  small  rabbits  form  the  biggest 
part  of  his  victims.  "  Owls  is  owls,"  as 
a  keeper  once  told  me :  and  for  his  beak 
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he  pays  the  penalty,  being  too  often  shot  old  times,  ravens  must  have  been  com* 

down 'and  ruthlessly  destroyed.    From  the  mon ;  their  croak  is  still  quoted  as  indie- 

pellets  he  discharges,  the  short-eared  owl  ative  of  coming  rain.    Huge   tracks  ol 

is  evidently  a  mouse  eater ;  and  you  may  moorland  were  once,  doubtless,  a  protec- 

find  under  his  roosting-place  quantities  tion  to  them  against  the  sportsman  s  gun ; 

of  such  remains.  but  not  aeainst  the  latter-day  tazidermistt 

Then  there  are  also    the   well-known  or  keeper^  "  reputation." 

tawny  owls,  hunters  of  the  night,  to  a  cer-  White-tailed  eagles  have  been  sighted, 

tain  extent  migratory;  I  have  known  sev-  and  occasionally  brought  down    by   the 

eral  which  habited  one  spot  for  a  long  gun;  perhaps  doing  their  hundred  miles 

number  of  years.    A  dense,  ivy-covered  before  breakfast,  or  taking  a  trial  trip 

holly-tree  formed  the  roosting-place  of  one  from  Scotland. 

pair  of  birds  during  the  long  days  of  my  The  osprey   has  been    watched    and 

youth ;  and  many  a  night  have  I  crept  past  waited  for  on  our  salt-water  creeks  and 

that  tree  in  half  awe  and  wonder.   Dread-  estuaries.    Will  no  one  interfere,  to  pre- 

ful  sounds  would  issue  forth,  like  a  man  vent  his  extermination  ? 

snoring  or  groaning  in  his  sleep,  and  all  Against  rats,  mice,  weasels,  stoats,  we 

kinds  of  tales  were  current  of  that  awful  mav  wage  our  exterminatory  war;    Who 

tree.    lathe  nest  of  a  tawny  owl  this  year,  will  protect  for  us  the  FaUonida   and 

built  in  the  fork  of  an  old  beech-tree,  there  Strigida  f 
were  found  for  his  sustenance,  and  for  his 

hissing,  snapping,  shapeless  young  ones,  Note.  —  Vermin  killed  by  Richard  Brenis- 

five  mice  and  half  a  rabbit ;  the  latter  very  ton,  keeper  to  Lord  Gwdyr,  from  December 

smaU,  but  to  the  keeper  justifying  his  ^^^  ]f^Z^  to  December  24th,  1824,  District 

immediate    destruction.      Bird    catchers,  o»  Callander.    4  foxes,  i  otter,  9  badgers, 

by.tbe.by    imitate  an  owl's  cry  to  entice  3^r,Tw"e^a  12  SilJ^^^^ 

small  birds  to  lime  twigs  ;  so  readily  will  ,„   'j^^      105  ravens,  22 liwks,  136  hood^ 

they,  if  possible,  mob  an  owl  in  broad  day-  ^rows.  2  owls,  3  daws,  31  magpies,  «  jays  - 

nght,  as  if  aware  it  is  but  a  game  of  blind  r^^  head, 

man's  bufiE.  Discipulus. 

Barn  owls,  once  common  with  us,  are 

not  so  plentiful  as  formerly ;  in  old  limes  

they  would  cross  and  recross  my  path  in 
the  dark  lanes,  flitting  like  ghosts  before 

me  in  the  gloaming.  To  compare  him  From  Time, 
with  his  predecessor  in  gastronomic  tastes,  '^  ^^^  BRAZILIAN  capital. 
his  larder  has  been  found  to  contain,  dur-  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  once  attempted  to 
ing  the  spring  nesting  season,  two  rats,  dignify  the  undignified  by  calling  Coo- 
two  bats,  mice,  and  part  of  two  young  raassie  **  a  city  of  magnificent  distances.'* 
rabbits;  owls  are  indeed  styled  hereabouts  His  sole  excuse  for  such  a  draft  on  the 
cats  with  wings.  reader's  credit  was  the  prevailing  fashion 

The  long-eared  owl,  which,  with  us,  in-  of  the  time  among  war  correspondents  — 
habits  mainly  moorland  districts,  is  so  like  the  fashion,  that  is,  of 'hyperbole.  At  any 
the  bark  of  a  tree  in  color  he  is  difficult  to  rate,  such  a  description  would  apply  witn 
discover  in  daytime.  He  breeds  chiefly  in  perfect  truth  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  its 
deserted  birds'  nests,  and  is  sometimes  long  mas  running  neck  and  neck  with  the 
caught  in  pole  traps ;  his  down-tipped  sea-walls  for  five  and  six  miles  at  a  time« 
wings  provide  him  with  a  ready  means  of  And  yet  this  is  hardly  the  feature  which 
taking  small  roosting  birds  from  their  would  most  impress  the  average  Briton, 
perches.  He  will  come  so  near  you,  and  To  him  it  might  seem  more  characteristic 
yet  so  noiselessly,  that  his  appearance  is  of  the  Brazilian  capital  to  describe  it  as  a 
almost  ghostly.  In  confinement,  alas,  he  city  of  tramways  —  and  pedlars.  For  If 
will  not  live  long,  rarely  surviving  his  cap-  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  singled  oat 
tivity.  As  a  game  poacher  he  is  entirely  for  the  *'  first  fiddle  "  part  in  the  city's  life, 
innocent,  so  my  observation  has  yet  led  it  is  the  ubiquitous  tram-car;  and  running 
me,  and  small  birds  alone  fall  a  victim  to  this  very  closely  is  the  street  pedlar.  And 
him.  though  the  latter  is  a  nuisance  and  een- 
erallv  dispensable,   the  former  is — ^Tikc 

Ravens,  which   kill  by  thrust  of  beak,  the  famous  pens  —  **  a  boon  and  a  blessing 

unlike  the  hawks,  which  tear  their  prey,  to  men." 

have   disappeared  entirely  from   Dorset-  Under  what,  I  suppose,  we  must  now 

shire  districts,  along  with  the  eagle.    In  call  the  old  days  of  the  empire,  the  uni- 
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versal  use  of  the  tram-car  —  to  the  almost 
entire  neglect  of  private  conveyances  — 
imparted  a  curiously  democratic  appear- 
ance to  the  city.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
perfectlv  accurate  to  say  that  only  the 
imperial  family  and  the  members  of  the 
government  kept  private  carriages.  For 
the  latter  it  was  en  rigle  to  drive  in  closed 
vehicles,  at  a  great  pace,  and  escorted  by 
a  couple  of  troopers.  And  if  the  accounts 
we  are  now  receiving  are  true,  republican 
simplicity  has  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  last  precaution.  That  is, 
if  it  is  fair  to  describe  a  government  as 
republican  when  it  wears  so  military  a 
visage  as  the  rigime  of  Marshal  de  Fon- 
seca. 

I  was  much  struck,  when  in  Rio,  by  the 
curious  came  given  to  the  tram-cars.  They 
are  called  bondes^  because,  I  was  told, 
the  capital  of  the  original  company  was 
raised  by  bonds  which  became  in  time  a 
part  of  the  public  currency.  Except  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  lines  are  of  the 
broad-gauge,  and  splendid  mules — only 
rivalled  by  those  of  South  Carolina  aod 
Georgia^ draw  the  cars.  They  perform 
their  duty  with  terrible  slowness  in  the 
crowded,  narrow  streets  of  the  older  part 
of  Rio,  and  with  speed  almost  equally  ter- 
rible along  the  fine  thoroughfares  that 
reach  round  to  the  Bay  of  Botafogo  at  the 
one  extremity  of  the  city  and  to  the  Tijuca 
Mountains  at  the  other.  The  cars  are 
roofed  over,  but  are  open  at  the  sides  and 
have  reversible  seats.  In  these  and  other 
respects  they  reminded  me  of  those  which 
are  in  vogue  in  the  Southern  States  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  A  sudden  rain- 
storm finds  the  occupants  out  in  very  little 
time,  but  sudden  rainstorms  are  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule  in  the  beautiful 
climate  of  Rio;  and  on  ordinary  days  a 
draught  of  wind,  created  by  the  rapid  mo- 
tion, sweeps  through  the  car  from  end  to 
end  and  keeps  the  stranger  as  well  as  the 
native  in  a  delightful  state  of  breezy  cool- 
ness. It  is  a  very  short  distance  that  one 
need  walk  in  Rio,  for  the  whole  city  is 
simply  honeycombed  with  the  light,  steel 
lines  of  the  *' horse  railroad,"  as  our  Yan- 
kee cousins  call  it ;  and  the  fares  are  low 
—  as  prices  rule  in  Rio. 

There  are  other  cars,  covered  in  and 
built  more  like  ours,  but  resembling  the 
fourth  class  on  a  German  railway,  in  that 
they  are  reserved  for  baggage  and  the 
very  poor  —  that  is  to  say,  the  unshod. 
For  any  one,  black  or  brown,  coatless  or 
hatless,  may  jump  on  the  footboard  which 
runs  right  round  the  first-class  cars  and 
take  his  seat  among  the  pale-faced  Cauca- 
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sians,  provided  —  always  provided— 'he  is 
not  shoeless  as  well.  The  line  is  drawn 
at  bare  feet.  On  the  wrong  side  of  this 
line  there  is  no  salvation. 

And  bare  feet  bring  me  to  the  second 
salient  feature  of  the  city  —  the  Brazilian 
pedlar.  He  pervades  the  whole  place, 
and  though  mainly  supported  by  the  lower 
stratum  of  societv,  is  not  by  any  means 
discouraged  bv  the  higher.  Those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  hawking  of  fish, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  are  the  least  objec- 
tionable, though  not  the  least  importunate. 
Perhaps  the  perishable  nature  of  their 
goods  induces  the  latter  trait,  and  cer- 
tainly the  excellence  of  their  wares  justifies 
the  former.  But  the  stranger  finds  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  the  countless  horde 
of  those  who  peddle  in  such  rubbish  as 
tinsel,  trinkets,  gaudy  but  treacherous 
fabrics,  and  the  sickly  sweetmeats  which 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  —  not 
omitting  the  women  and  children  —  relish 
greatly  as  refrescos.  All  pedlars  — in- 
cluding the  fair  sprinkling  of  Chinamen 
to  be  found  in  their  ranks  —  carry  their 
goods  in  two  enormous  baskets  slung  at 
each  end  of  a  long  bamboo.  But  I  should 
add  that  there  are  yet  other  pedlars  (and 
tolerable)  who  deal  in  milk  and  poultry, 
and  drive  the  cows  and  flocks  of  geese 
and  fowls  about  the  street,  milking  the 
former  at  your  door,  and  killing  the  latter 
for  you  on  the  striking  of  a  bargain. 

Before  taking  my  reader  into  the  ruas 
and  passeioSf  the  private  houses  and  pub- 
lic resorts  of  the  Brazilians,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  but 
half  the  city*s  name.  The  bay  on  which 
it  stands  was  at  first  supposed  by  its  Por- 
tuguese discoverers  to  be  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  as  this  inaccurate  discovery  was 
made  in  the  month  of  January,  it  was 
straightway  baptized  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This 
chronological  system  of  nomenclature  is 
common  enough.  Natal  received  its  name 
from  first  being  sighted  on  Christmas 
day ;  Ascension,  Easter,  Christmas,  from 
their  discovery  on  those  festivals;  St. 
Helena,  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine  for  like 
reasons.  And  so  when  the  present  fed- 
eral capital  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
was  founded,  it  received  the  style  and 
title  of  Sao  Sebastiao  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
One  may  legitimately  wonder  if  there  is 
another  important  city  in  the  world  with  a 
name  of  such  longitude.  Like  the  ruas 
of  the  city,  it  is  indeed  of  **  magnificent 
distance  !  " 

But  to  the  ordinary  inhabitant  of  the 
outer  world  Rio  is  distinguished  neither 
for  its  tram-cars,  its  pedlars,  nor  the  inor- 
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dinate  length  of  its  name.  It  is  famous, 
rather,  for  the  magnitude  and  loveliness 
of  its  harbor,  for  the  glorious  environ* 
ment  of  nature  in  which  it  is  s«t,  and 
which  wrung  from  a  patriotic  but  dazzled 
Valaisian  the  best  eulogy  he  could  con- 
ceive. **  It  is  the  southern  Switzerland  !  '* 
If  one  bears  in  mind  the  glories  of  the 
Valais  and  the  Oberland,  of  Geneva  and 
Lucerne,  and  the  full  force  of  the  term 
** southern  "(or  tropical),  this  description 
may  be  held  as  true  as  most  epigram- 
matic ejaculations,  ex  tempore^  or  of  afore- 
thought. 

For  Rio  is  indeed  incomparable.  San 
Francisco  with  her  Golden  Horn  and  the 
wooden  chalets  clambering  up  her  hills ; 
Sydney  and  lihe  pastoral  beauties  of  Port 
Jackson ;  Naples  with  her  satellite  Cy- 
clops ;  and  Constantinople  and  her  thou- 
sand cupolas  and  minarets,  groves  of 
cypress  and  palaces  of  marble,  cannot 
compare  with  the  Bay  of  Rio  and  the  sub- 
limity of  the  city  of  St.  Sebastian  —  that 
is,  as  seen  from  across  the  bay  or  down 
from  the  neighboring  mountains.  For 
here,  as  ever  on  this  delusive  globe,  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

From  these  two  points  Rio  presents  a 
superb  aspect.  The  voyager  beholds  the 
first  as  he  exchanges  the  rolling  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  for  the  blue  placidity  of  the 
bay ;  the  second,  when  he  ascends  that 
great  range  of  the  Corcovado  which,  rear- 
ing its  long  bulk  in  the  south,  turns  to  the 
city  a  sloping  shoulder  refulgent  with  trop- 
ical vegetation,  and  to  the  bay  a  purple 
gloom  of  precipice  and  ravine. 

The  approach  to  Rio  is  marked  out  by 
nature  as  uncommon.  On  the  right,  to 
the  eastward,  mountains  and  hills  rise  be- 
hind each  other  in  ever-varying  form. 
Contorted  and  eccentric  in  shape,  ranged, 
grouped,  and  isolated  in  position,  dissimi- 
lar from  each  other  in  every  respect  save 
one  ^  all  being  uniformly  clad  with  a 
dense  growth  of  verdure  —  the  scenery  on 
the  east  as  one  enters  the  harbor  recalls 
to  mind  the  words,  "  Why  hop  ye  so,  ye 
high  hills  ?  "  If  hills  were  ever  "caught 
on  the  hop,'*  I  am  sure  those  of  Rio  are 
they.  They  are  tip-tilted  and  fantastic  to 
a  degree.  On  the  left,  however,  the  change 
is  sudden  and  remarkable.  First  and 
foremost  stands  the  famous  Pao  d*Assucar 
—  the  Sugar  Loaf  —  a  great  blunt  pyramid 
of  granitic  gneiss,  which  stands  on  sentry- 
duty  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  bay,  rear- 
ing its  head  some  fourteen  hundred  feet 
alx>ve  the  silver  threads  of  foam  that  wind 
forever  about  its  feet,  and  displaying  an 
inhospitable  face  to  the  pilgrim  from  over 


the  seas.  For  the  purpling  scars  and 
wrinkles,  which  wind  and  weather  have 
carved,  fall  sheer  from  brow  to  base  -*80 
unbroken,  so  precipitous  is  the  descent. 
And  behind  rise  quaint  grey  towers  and 
battlements  of  crag  and  scarp  and  tor, 
grey  with  the  clinging  lichen,  grey  in  their 
great  age. 

But  right  before  one  lies  Rio  —  the 
sleeping  queen  of  a  Lotos-Eaters'  land. 
Across  the  bay,  following  its  recedinj; 
curves,  she  lies  in  gleaming  white  on  the 
broad  open  shore,  stretching  a  score  of 
octopus  arms  upward  to  as  many  hills, 
and  outward  through  as  many  valleys. 
From  the  level  rise  the  lofty  domes  of  the 
Candelaria  Cathedral  and  the  glaring  white 
walls  of  the  government  buildings  and  the 
warehouses  '  of  commerce.  Lofty  royal 
and  fan  palms,  umbrella  and  fern  trees,  and 
spiral  clusters  of  bamboo  shoot  up  and 
absorb  the  glitter  of  the  city  with  their 
cool  green.  Farther  back,  on  the  many 
hills,  gleam  from  the  vivid  environment  of 
tropical  foliage  the  red  roofs  and  gaily 
painted  walls  of  Brazilian  houses.  Bright 
with  their  audacious  coloring,  the  houses 
star  the  palm-clad  slopes  and  spao^le 
the  verdant  valleys.  Westward  the  atjr 
stretches  one  lengthy  Innb,  curving  with 
the  ever-curving  shore,  right  round  to  the 
south  and  the  foot  of  the  Pao  d'Assucar. 
Mile  after  mile  the  road  runs  between 
avenues  of  towering  palms  and  spreading 
fern-trees;  mile  after  mile  the  houses  Si 
the  upper  classes  of  Rio  line  it  on  either 
side.  Standing  in  gardens  crimson  with 
poinsettias,  vivid  with  mimosas,  dark  with 
the  foliage  of  the  orange  and  mango,  and 
illumined  by  the  innumerable  orchids 
which  climb  and  hang  and  trail  from  every 
tree,  the  spacious  houses  present  an  aspect 
of  beauty  and  wealth  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Well  may  it  be  called  the  Paris  ol 
Rio  —  the  suburb  of  Botafogo  Bay ! 

And  as  the  steamer  threads  its  way 
between  the  islandst^vhich  arise  on  either 
hand  — some  half-dozen  of  which  are  sur* 
mounted  by  forts  and  some  half-hundred 
entirely  covered  with  a  jungle  of  palms 
and  palmettos,  aloes  and  acacias,  crotoos 
and  what  not,  reaching  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  rhence  spreading  outward  in  a  trailing 
net  of  blossoming  water-creepers  ;  as  the 
grim  old  Sugar  Loaf  closes  up  behind, 
locking  the  only  entrance  to  this  lake-like 
bay,  and  the  bow  of  the  steamer  swings 
rapidly  round  toward  the  north,  one*s  gaze 
is  held  by  the  distant  serrate  peaks  of  the 
i  Organ  Mountains,  hacking  and  hewing 
the  hot,  blue  sky  into  an  infinity  of  form. 
High  above  the  recumbent  city,  high  above 
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the  palm-clad  Morros,  above  the  long  spar 
of  the  Corcovado  and  the  peaks  of  the 
Tijuca,  they  rise  blue  and  dim  upon  the 
distant  sky  and  accentuate  with  silent 
eloquence  the  turmoil  and  heat  and  cease- 
less clatter  of  the  streets  of  Rio. 

For  although  the  face  of  Rio  may  be 
exceeding  fair,  her  feet  are  as  brass.  Her 
garments  gleam  and  glitter,  but  the  moth 
is  in  them,  nevertheless.  The  queen  of 
cities  she  may  seem  to  one  who  gazes 
through  the  door  of  her  presence-chamber, 
but  those  who  stand  about  her  know  her 
to  be  corrupt  and  unhappy.  Rio,  in  fact, 
has  been  harassed  by  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion for  many  a  decade,  and  a  residence  in 
the  tents  of  the  Brazilians  only  serves  to 
show  how  much  has  been  left  undone 
which  might  have  been  effected,  and  how 
much  has  been  done  which  should  have 
been  left  alone. 

Yet  Rio  does  not  wholly  disenchant  on 
nearer  acquaintance.  The  well-laid-out 
public  gardens  and  parks,  the  spacious 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  the  handsome  build- 
ings of  State  and  commerce,  the  gay  shops, 
the  well-dressed  women,  the  bustle  of  the 
markets  and  the  stir  of  the  business  quar- 
ter, the  life,  manners,  and  amusements  of 
all  classes  of  Brazilians  interest  as  much 
as  they  attract,  and  repay  attention  with 
no  small  meed  of  pleasure. 

The  streets  of  the  Brazilian  capital  are 
of  two  qualities :  excellent  and  execra- 
ble. The  broad  ruas  which  run  through 
^  portion  of  the  level  business  quarter, 
along^  the  shores  and  out  to  Larangeiras 
and  Botafogo,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  paved 
with  granite  blocks,  and  admirably  shaded 
by  a  quadruple  avenue  of  umbrella-trees. 
But  in  the  industrial  quarter,  and  leading 
up  and  down  the  score  of  hills  within  the 
city,  the  streets  are  ill-paved  and  narrow 
—  so  narrow  that  as  the  tram-cars  come 
gliding  down,  the  footboard  overlaps  the 
apology  for  a  pavement  and  leaves  to  the 
passer-by  but  one  option.  He  must  either 
accept  what  is  in  store  for  him  and  be 
ruthlessly  mowed  down,  or  evade  that  fate 
by  dodging  into  the  nearest  doorway.  As 
a  consequence,  few  make  the  somewhat 
exciting  ascent  of  such  a  street,  but  jump- 
ing on  board  the  bonde,  leave  the  wil- 
ful pedestrian  to  his  own  unconsidered 
career. 

The  most  unfrequented  as  well  as  most 
attractive  street  in  Rio  is  the  Rua  do 
Ouvidor.  It  is  the  Bond  Street,  the 
Palais  Royal  of  the  Brazilian.  Shops 
devoted  to  jewellery  abound.  This  jewel- 
lery is  not  imported,  neither  is  it  Euro- 
pean ;  it  is  distinctively  the  product  of 


tropical  Brazil.  In  fantastic  elegance  of 
design  it  is,  I  consider,  unrivalled  by  the 
productions  of  the  Old  World.  The 
monotonous  detail  of  the  Oriental,  the 
pretty  trifling  of  the  modern  Latin,  and 
the  well-balanced  but  repressed  conceits 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goldsmith,  appear  poor 
and  heavy  after  the  exquisite  audacity  of 
their  Brazilian  confrere.  But  the  Rua  is 
noted  for  more  than  its  jewellery.  Rich 
fabrics  and  wonderful  laces  are  arranged 
with  prodigal  but  tasteful  hands  in  the 
shop  windows.  Sandwiched  between  the 
shops  are  the  best  restaurants  in  Rio, 
where  both  sexes  foregather  after  the 
fatigues  of  shopping,  or,  as  far  as  the  men 
are  concerned,  perhaps,  of  accompanying 
the  shoppeuses  —  to  use  the  latest  product 
of  French  Anglomania. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  fine  shops  and  fash- 
ionable frequenters,  the  Rua  do  Ouvidor 
is  a  narrow  street.  So  narrow,  indeed, 
that  vehicle  traffic  is  not  allowed  in  the 
daytime,  and,  accordingly,  both  roads  and 
pavements  are  thronged  with  the  passers- 
by.  Deputies  on  the  way  to  and  from  the 
Senate  House,  undergraduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Dom  Pedro  at  the  end  of  the 
Rua,  business  men  sauntering — your  true 
Brazilian  never  hurries  —  to  the  neighbor- 
ing custom  house,  post-office,  or  exchange, 
pass  incessantly  along  the  street.  Mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  of  late  years  seen  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  are  the  Brazilian 
dames  of  rank  and  fashion.  They  are 
good-looking,  and,  though  slight  when  in 
their  girlhood,  soon  develop  exuberant 
charm.  Both  hair  and  eyes  are  often  as 
black  as  night,  but  the  complexion  is  as 
a  rule  clear  and  rosy.  Indeed,  after  the 
prevailing  pallor  of  the  men,  the  rich  color 
of  the  senhoras  comes  as  a  surprise  and 
a  pleasure.  They  dress  beautifully,  blend- 
ing the  brightest  colors  with  the  happiest 
taste,  and  in  this  they  compare  ve|[y 
favorably  with  the  women  of  the  lower 
classes ;  who,  while  they  affect  gorgeous 
hues,  can  lay  no  claim  to  taste  in  their 
toilets,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  any- 
thing else. 

In  fact,  artistic  taste  (always  excepting 
fashionable  costumes  and  jewellery)  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  Brazilian 
capital.  The  pictures  exhibited  in  the 
few  so-called  **  Art  Galleries  "  are  daubs 
of  the  most  uncompromising  kind.  Pic- 
tures which  are  execrable  in  composition 
and  execution  hold  honored  places  on  the 
walls  of  the  best  houses  in  Rio ;  colored 
prints  are  seen  everywhere,  and  in  every 
case  they  are  coarse  and  unlovely.  Bra- 
zilian art  imbued  with  French  ideas  and 
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the  worst  modern  Portuguese  maaner 
comes  nigh  to  abominatiou.  The  State 
gallery  has  a  school  attached  to  it,  but 
uofortuDately  it  is  so  iDefficient  that  those 
who  wish  to  study  drawing  and  painting 
invariably  employ  private  teachers.  This, 
of  course,  will  be  remedied  in  time  ^  that 
is,  if  the  new-fledged  citizens  of  the 
republic  have  time  for  anything  but  poli- 
tics. 

The  homes  of  the  people  vary  in  degree, 
but  in  one  respect,  at  least,  they  are  com- 
mon in  kind.  The  one  word  to  describe 
them  by  is  "  artificiality."  There  is  noth- 
ing domestic,  nothing  like  **home"  in 
one  of  them.  The  plan  of  the  houses  is 
square  and  stiff,  the  rooms  are  too  large 
to  be  cosy,  and  the  furniture  too  severe  to 
be  comfortable.  The  usual  arrangement 
in  most  drawing-rooms  is  to  place  a  large 
lounge  at  one  end  of  the  room  —  a  few 
feet  from  the  wall  —  and  make  a  straight 
avenue  of  chairs  lead  up  to  it.  Some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  chairs  will  be 
arranged  in  this  way.  Against  the  wall, 
on  either  side,  will  stand  a  cabinet ;  upon 
the  walls  hang  a  few  pictures,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  lies  a  large  rug.  This 
completes  the  drawing-room  furniture  of 
a  Brazilian  home. 

Among  the  middle-classes,  the  frames 
of  chairs  and  sofas  will  be  made  of 
mahogany  or  rosewood,  the  seats  and 
backs  of  cane ;  while  among  the  rich, 
upholstery  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part, 
but  rather  in  hangings  and  trappings  than 
as  it  is  underst(K>d  in  Europe.  And  as 
one  descends  in  the  social  scale,  the  same 
stiffness  is  found  to  prevail.  A  strip  of 
once  gaudy  carpet,  two  or  three  cheap 
but  glaring  ornaments,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  wooden  furniture,  make  up  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  sitting-room  in  a  house  which 
corresponds  to  the  cosy  and  comparatively 
luxurious  fifty-pound  villa  of  Clapham  and 
Putney. 

And  the  life  which  is  led  in  so  bare  an 
arena  is,  perhaps  naturally,  bare  too. 
Take,  for  example,  the  meals  —  those  rally- 
ing points  of  sociability.  Throughout 
Brazil,  but  two  meals  are  eaten  in  the  day 
—  breakfast  between  nine  and  eleven,  and 
dinner  after  sunset.  A  cup  of  coffee  with 
a  roll  is  taken  before  rising,  answering 
to  the  chotahazri  of  Anglo-Indians. 
Nearly  all  the  men  are  employed  in 
government  offices  or  business,  and  leave 
as  soon  as  a  meagre  breakfast  has  been 
despatched.  But  the  women  must  find 
time  hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  They 
have  absolutely  no  ideas  of  housewifery. 
All  domestic  shopping  is  done  by   the 


servants  at  an  early  hour  in  the  moraiog, 
leaving  the  mistress  of  the  house  an  adoi- 
tional  excuse  for  ennuL  Not  that  fibe 
suffers  much  from  it,  for  habit  has  helped 
her  to  while  away  the  long  sultry  hoars  of 
the  day  with  wonderful  success.  One 
thing  is  certain :  she  never  soils  her 
fingers  with  housekeeping  matters,  nor 
indeed  does  she  make  much  use  of  her 
eyes  in  the  same  laudable  direction,  for 
there  are  few  Brazilian  homes  in  which 
dust  is  not  paramount.  It  has  been  said, 
but  mockingly,  I  would  prefer  to  think, 
that  the  elbows  of  Rio  damsels  are  hom^ 
—  the  inevitable  evolution  of  their  habit 
of  sitting  for  hours  together  in  the  window 
seats,  and,  with  chin  lazily  propped  on 
hands,  gazing  on  the  moving  panorama  of 
the  street.  T  will  not  vouch  for  the  homy 
elbow,  though  I  certainly  can  for  the 
window  lounging.     It  is  universal. 

But  the  poor  senhora  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  She  is  the  creature, 
the  victim  of  social  prejudice.  Not  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  any  charitable  or  social 
movements,  not  until  quite  recently  per- 
mitted to  walk  unattended  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  she  is  naturally  forced 
back  upon  herself  and  the  bare  white  walls 
of  the  only  **  home  "  she  knows.  Needle- 
work, save  perhaps  a  little  ornamental 
embroidery,  she  has  not  been  taught ;  she 
can  play  the  piano  and  guitar,  but  she  finds 
no  real  enjoyment  in  playing  them  in  soli- 
tude; she  is  not  illiterate,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  read.  The  majority  of  BrasiU 
ian  novels  appear  in  daily  papers,  which 
women  seldom  see ;  many  of  those  which 
are  separately  published  are  grossly  iiii<> 
moral  and  are  placed  on  the  Index  Expnr* 
gatorius.  Besides,  the  habit  of  rezQiJOig 
has  never  been  acquired.  English  people 
may  find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless,  that  children's  literature  does 
not  exist  in  Brazil.  A  child  has  simply 
nothing  whatever  to  read  but  the  wretched 
lesson  Dooks  which  are  used  in  conveying 
the  art.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  En- 
glish publisher  to  combine  philanthropy 
with  business. 

Like  most  cities  in  South  America,  the 
evening  hours  of  Rio  are  very  gay.  The 
private  houses  with  their  red  roofs  and 
gay  walls  of  blue,  buff,  pink,  or  green,  have 
slept  all  day  in  embowering  gardens  like 
Brobdingnag  butterflies.  The  air  has  been 
saturated  with  sultriness,  and  against  its 
heat  the  Venetian  shutters  of  the  win- 
dows have  been  closed.  Through  the 
lofty  gateways  of  sculptured  marble  or 
masonry,  matted  with  flowering  vines,  the 
passer-oy  has  had  a  peep  of  shrubberies 
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of  exotics,  clusters  of  slender  bamboo, 
rows  of  oleanders,  clumps  of  eusibius, 
giant  begonias,  scarlet-fruited  torch-trees, 
spreading  umbrella-trees  —  chapeo  de  sul 
—  and  splendid  golden-edged  cactuses. 
Here  and  there  a  royal  palm  shoots  up 
some  seventy  feet,  and  its  leaves  —  per- 
haps twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length  —  look 
like  a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  top.  This 
wealth  of  vegetation  may  be  seen  in  hun- 
dreds of  gardens  —  marred  in  the  daytime, 
perhaps,  by  the  desolate  silence.  But 
when  the  sun  has  set,  the  window  shades 
are  thrown  wide  open,  colored  lights 
stream  out  upon  the  luxuriant  foliage,  the 
sounds  of  music  and  song  ascend  with  the 
aroma  of  the  oleander  and  the  hum  of  the 
cicada  into  the  cool  night  air,  and  as  soon 
as  the  meal  is  over  the  garden  becomes 
the  arena  of  Brazilian  hospitality.  A  stroll 
along  the  Larangeiras  or  any  similar  rua 
in  the  evening  hours  will  reveal  scores  of 
such  scenes,  and  not  seldom  will  the  ex- 
iled Englishman  be  found  in  the  family 
group.  For,  whatever  the  Brazilians  may 
e,  they  are  at  least  hospitable  —  hospita- 
ble to  a  degree  which  is  superlative. 

And  their  evening  gaiety  is  not  confined 
to  the  wealthy,  for  in  the  open  squares 
and  gardens,  in  the  Largo  do  Constituigao, 
the  Passeio  Publico,  and  the  Pra^a  Dom 
Pedro  IL,  crowds  of  the  middle  classes 
and  cleanly  poor  do  congregate.  The 
lights  of  handsome  gas-lamps  play  on  the 
fountains,  and,  raying  through  the  foliage 
of  palm  and  fern,  illumine  lounging  groups 
of  grave  Brazilians.  The  smoke  of  the 
inevitable  cigarette  —  a  few  broken  bits  of 
twist  tobacco  rolled  in  a  maize  leaf  —  curls 
slowly  upward  through  the  air,  and  l4ie 
twanging  of  more  than  one  guitar  adds 
melody  to  the  scene.  The  lights  from  the 
houses  on  the  many  hills  —  the  Morro  da 
Gloria,  do  Castello,  da  Nova  Cintra,  or 
Santa  Theresa  —  are  hardly  brighter  than 
the  constellations  which  revolve  above 
the  ridge  of  the  Corcovado  or  the  aiguilles 
of  the  Organ  Mountains;  and  the  fre- 
quent passages  of  the  huge  ferry-boats 
between  various  points  on  the  bay,  with 
their  long  rows  of  dancing  lights,  and  the 
phosphorescent  cascades  swishing  from 
their  paddle-wheels,  form  a  good  objective 
for  the  careless  eye. 

And  while  here  in  the  Largo  do  Consti- 
tuicao,  the  vendors  of  bananas,  oranges, 
ancf  sweetmeats  are  doing  a  brisk  business 
around  the  splendid  equestrian  statue  of 
Dom  Pedro,  their  exiled  emperor,  the  rays 
of  the  rising  moon  fall  on  the  great  white 
bnilding  across  the  bay  that  will  stand  as 
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a  lasting  monument  to  that  emperor's  sense 
of  humor. 

It  is  an  asylum,  and  its  story  is  worth 
repeating.  It  seems  that  Dom  Pedro  was 
extremely  anxious  to  build  such  an  insti- 
tution on  a  grand  scale,  but  he  was  unable 
to  get  his  subjects  to  see  the  idea  from 
his  point  of  view.  After  trying  many 
plans,  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  one  of 
those  "  happy  thoughts "  which  do  so 
much  to  make  the  world  go  round  with 
less  friction.  Why  should  he  not  raise 
the  money  by  selling  titles?  Why  not, 
indeed?  The  idea  proved  even  more 
felicitous  when  put  into  action,  and  while 
a  goodly  crop  of  viscounts  and  barons 
arose  in  the  city,  a  not  less  goodly  harvest 
of  milreis  was  reaped  for  the  emperor's 
pet  project.  With  an  afterthought,  too, 
which  roust  be  acknowledged  as  equally 
happy,  he  declared  that  the  titles  were 
not  hereditary ;  in  fact,  that  if  the  son  of  a 
defunct  viscount  wished  to  retain  his  no- 
bility, he  must  pay  for  it  over  again.  In 
spite  of  this  —  or  because  of  it  —  the 
treasury  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the 
white  walls  of  the  lunatic  asylum  arose  in 
grandeur.  And  over  the  entrance  gate- 
way I  read  this  inscription  :  Vanitas  Hu' 
mana  Miseria  Humana  I 

A  reminiscence  or  two  of  the  emperor 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  first 
time  that  I  saw  him,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
large  carriage  drawn  by  six  mules,  and 
surrounded  oy  an  escort  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  troopers.  He  was  sitting  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  reading.  He  was 
bare-headed,  and  returning  the  more  ob- 
vious manifestations  of  his  subjects'  loy- 
alty with  a  familiar  sort  of  nod.  The 
second  time  that  I  met  him  he  was  on  his 
way  to  open  a  railroad  in  the  interior.  I 
happened  to  enter  the  station  of  the 
Estrada  de  Ferro,  and  saw  him  pacing 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  platform,  wait- 
ing, not  for  the  appointed  time  of  depar- 
ture —  that  was  past  —  but  for  the  sweet 
will  of  the  officials  !  This  may  sound  odd 
to  the  European  ear,  but  the  reader  must 
remember  that  this  was  in  Brazil.  Poor 
Brazil!  Your  energy  is  indeed  latent  — 
in  your  mountains  and  forests;  but  pat- 
ent—  in  your  people  —  never  —  or,  since 
exceptions  prove  the  rule,  well,  hardly 
ever ! 

The  emperor  was  always  at  work  on 
State  affairs',  and  the  jeers  that  have  been 
cast  at  him  are  as  uncalled  for  as  they  are 
unkindly.  It  is  true  that  of  late  years  he 
had  concentrated  much  of  his  attention  on 
matters  scientific,  but  it  was  with  a  view 
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to  the  benefit  of  the  empire.  He  would 
board  any  foreign  vessel  that  had  some 
new  feature  in  its  machinery  in  order  that 
he  might  examine  its  capability  for  Bra- 
zilian  purposes.  He  was  bent  on  introduc- 
ing the  benefits  of  European  civilization 
into  the  enormous  realm  over  which  he 
ruled.  He  had  tact  and  energy,  but  he 
was  perhaps  too  kindly  to  be  firm.  Annu- 
ally he  washed  the  feet  of  a  number  of 
beggars  and  drank  a  cup  of  holy  water  in 
public,  in  order  to  show  in  his  own  person 
a  respect  for  religion ;  and  though  he 
gave  no  State  balls  or  banquets,  he  was 
always  ready  to  interview  any  of  his  sub- 
jects. Few  days  passed  without  his  spend- 
ing several  hours  in^some-one  or  other  of 
the  government  departments,  and  in  pub- 
lic and  private  charity  he  spent  the  whole 
of  his  huge  fortune.  No  sovereign  ever 
labored  so  much  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  none,  I  fancy,  has  received  so  ill 
a  return. 

And  now,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
the  Guianas,  and  that  great  curved  bow  of 
palm-fringed  islands  we  call  the  West  In- 
dies, the  twin  continents  of  the  New 
World  afford  the  sharpest  contrast  possi- 
ble to  the  Old  bv  being  wholly  innocent 
of  monarchy.  The  best  we  can  hope  for 
Brazil  is  that  it  may  be  equally  innocent 
of  anarchy. 

Arthur  Montefiore,  F.R.G.S. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  CAREERS  ON 
WOMEN'S   HAPPINESS. 

Miss  Alford*s  success  in  the  classical 
tripos  following  so  closely  on  Miss  Faw- 
cett*s  senior  wranglership,  and  two  other 
less  brilliant  wranglerships  gained  by 
women,  makes  it  very  natural  to  ask  what 
will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  new 
careers,  the  new  ambitions  which  are 
opening  on  every  side  to  women,  on  their 
happiness.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as  we  can 
give  one,  in  the  least  involves  the  answer 
to  the  further  question  whether  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  women  are  likelv  to 
enter  upon  the  new  careers  ;  or  whether, 
even  if  they  are  not  the  happier  for  them, 
it  may  not  be  still,  in  a  large  number  of 
cises,  their  duty  to  take  up  the  new  duties 
and  responsibilities  opened  to  them,  for 
we  are  always  seeing  instances  in  which 
large  numbers  compete  for  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  which  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  happiness  of  those 


who  enter  upon  them ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  often  a  duty  to  accept  a  trust  which, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  happiness  of  him 
who  accepts  it,  greatly  constrains  and 
weights  the  ease  and  freedom  of  his  life. 
No  less  legitimate  Inference  could  be 
drawn  from  a  rush  for  any  career  than  that 
the  career  so  much  coveted  is  one  which 
confers  special  happiness  on  those  who 
attain  it.  Look  at  the  multitudes  who 
covet  a  Parliamentary  carter,  and  the 
exceeding  few  who  can  be  said  to  enjoy  it* 
Look  at  the  multitudes  who  appear  to 
covet  knighthood,  or  even  any  inferior 
social  distinction,  and  the  extraordinarily 
little  advantage,  beyond  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  expense,  which  such  distinc- 
tions bring.  It  would  be  about  as  wise  to 
regard  the  swarming  of  bees  as  a  sign  of 
the  happiness  of  the  hive,  as  to  judge  from 
the  crush  and  competition  for  new  careers 
that  those  careers  open  up  special  enjoy- 
ment. And  certainly  it  is  not  true  that 
the  natural  shrinking  from  a  career  of 
responsibility  and  anxiety  at  all  implies 
that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  enter  upon  it* 
Capacity  to  discharge  a  duty  well,  by  no 
means  necessarily  implies  much  enjoy* 
mcnt  in  the  discharge.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  really  often  true  that  the  recoil 
from  it  is  the  best  test  of  the  troe  appre- 
ciation of  what  it  involves, —>  the  real 
origin,  we  suppose,  of  the  notion  that  moU 
episcapari  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  capacitv  for  episcopal  rule.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  a  duty  is  ideally  dis- 
charged without  modesty.  And  yet  it  is 
often  modesty  which  renaers  the  dischar|;e 
of  it  the  severest  burden.  We  should  not 
in  the  least  argue,  from  the  number  ol 
feminine  candidates  for  high  university  or 
other  distinctions  that  those  distincnoos 
are  likely  to  confer  great  happiness  on 
those  who  succeed,  nor  should  we  condnde 
that  because  the  successful  candidates  did 
not  gain  and  did  not  even  expect  to  nin 
such  happiness,  it  might  not  still  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  aspire  to  those  distinc- 
tions and  to  the  careers  that  they  open.  If 
it  is  true  that  noblesse  oblige^  it  is  equally 
true  that  capacity  obliges,  that  talent 
obliges,  that  genius  obliges.  Indeed,  some 
one  has  said  that  '*  Le  droit  derive  de  la 
capacity,"  and  still  truer  is  it  that  **  Le  de- 
voir derive  de  la  capacity,"  but  no  one  has 
said  that  happiness  always  results  from  ca- 
pacity ;  indeed,  the  higher  the  sphere  and 
the  more  lofty  the  duty,  the  less  true  is  it 
that  happiness  results  from  taking  up  the 
burden  which  duty  imposes.  Hence  when 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  women  are 
likely,  on  the  whole,  to  be  happier  for  the 
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new  careers,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  answer  to  that  question  in  the 
least  involves  any  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  no  women  will,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  press  into  these  careers,  or  any  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether  or  no  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  many  women  to  take  up 
these  careers  who  might  nevertheless  be 
all  the  happier  for  a  different  and  less 
distinguished  life.  The  question  as  to 
the  happiness  they  will  bring  has  an  inde- 
pendent interest  of  its  own,  quite  apart 
from  any  inferences  which  raig:ht  result 
from  the  answer  given  to  it,  bearing  upon 
either  the  popularity  of  such  careers  for 
women,  or  the  right  and  duty  of  entering 
upon  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful  whether 
happiness  does  generally  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  the  scale  of  life's 
interests  and  duties.  It  is  generally 
thought,  and,  we  imagine,  thought  truly, 
that  a  really  happy  childhood  is  about  the 
happiest  part  of  life  ;  that  the  responsibil- 
ities and  ambitions,  and  even  the  large 
interests  which  come  with  maturity, 
though  no  man  or  woman  worthy  to  enter 
into  them  would  ask  to  be  relieved  of 
them,  do  very  materially  lessen  the  mere 
happiness  of  life.  Indeed,  many  people 
venture  to  believe  (though  on  very  little 
that  can  be  called  evidence)  that  the  hap- 
piness of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  a 
dog,  for  instance,  that  is  well  cared  for 
and  heartily  attached  to  its  master  or  mis- 
tress, is  more  unadulterated  than  even  the 
happiness  of  a  happy  child.  But  here,  of 
course,  we  draw  inferences  from  the  most 
dubious  indications,  as  none  of  us  can 
really  appreciate  what  the  happiness  of  a 
different  race  of  creatures  amounts  to. 
But  most  of  us  know  by  our  own  experi- 
ence that  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  duty  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the 
enlargement  of  happiness,  and  is  very 
much  the  reverse  when  we  undertake  what 
is  fully  up  to,  or,  worse  still,  a  little  be- 
vond,  the  limits  of  our  physical  or  intel- 
lectual or  moral  strength.  It  is  only  when 
our  inclinations  and  duties  are  all  but  iden- 
tical, and  when  our  duties  are  well  within 
the  limits  of  our  powers,  that  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  sphere  of  those  duties  usually 
adds  to  our  happiness.  No  doubt  these 
lady-wranglers  and  class-women  will  have 
felt,  and  will  continue  to  feel,  the  genuine 
enjoyment  which  alwavs  accompanies  the 
first  development  and  exercise  of  quite 
new  powers.  Miss  Fawcett  will  thor- 
oughly enjoy  co-operating  with  the  greater 
mathematicians  in  working  out  new  math- 
ematical   problems.      Miss    Alford    will 


thoroughly  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  re- 
spect which  scholars  and  philologists  will 
show  her,  and  the  delishtof  entering  thor- 
oughly into  a  new  world  of  literary  inter- 
est and  achievement.    But  the  new  sphere 
will  probably  bring  new  duties  which  will 
by  no  means  be  so  enjoyable.    Suppose 
any  of  these  new  learners  finds  that  her 
first  use  of  her  distinction  must  be  to  add 
to  her  resources  by   teaching,  and  that 
teaching  happens  to  be  to  her  very  far  in- 
deed from  an  enjoyment  ?    That  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  lot  of  thousands  of  men 
who  have  gained  the  high  prizes  in  math- 
ematical and  classical  careers  ;  and  though 
not  a  few  have  enjoyed  the  teacher's  life, 
thousands  of  them  have  bitterly  lamented 
over  the  slavery  of  teaching,  a   slavery 
which  they  could  never  have  incurred  but 
for  their  aptitude  in  learning.    Women 
will  have  just  the  same  experience,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  to  many  of  them  be  even 
more  burdensome,  for  as  yet  at  least,  un- 
palatable   intellectual    toil    is     probably 
easier  to  men  than  to  women.    Again,  to 
many  of  these  new  scholars  it  may  seem  a 
duty  to  undertake  some  of  those  laborious 
tasks  which  have  strained  all  the  energies 
of  the  strongest  men,  —  like  the  compila- 
tion of   cyclopaedias    or  dictionaries,  or 
systematic  treatises  requiring  continuous 
application  from  day  to  day  for  years  to- 
gether, and  the  organization  and  criticism 
of  a  vast  quantity  of  routine  work.    Will 
the  work  of  intellectual  mill-horses  suit 
the  tenderer  and  more  sensitive  natures  of 
women  ?    Yet  it  will  inevitably  fall  upon 
some  of  those  who  are  competent  to  dis- 
charge fhese  duties  and  who  will  not  see 
any  other  means  of  earning  the  incomes 
which  they  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  earn  for  those  less  able 
than  themselves  to  add  to  the  resources  of 
the  family  group  to  which  they  belong. 
We  think  it  all  but  certain  that  the  more 
mechanical  departments  of  high  intellec* 
tual  toil  will  exhaust  women  even  more 
than  they  exhaust  men  of  the  same  cali- 
bre, and  yet  that  they  will  not  feel  that 
they  can  in  good  conscience  avoid  them, 
where  they  are  the  most  obvious  means  of 
adding  to  the  resources  of  their  families. 
Undoubtedly  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  finding  a  new  capacity  for  laborious 
duties  will  be  the  undertaking  of  a  great 
many  laborious  duties  which  will  render 
women's  lives  a  heavy  burden  to  them  in 
countless  cases,  as  it  has,  of  course,  ren- 
dered men's  lives  a  burden  to  them.    Just 
as  childhood  escapes  some  of  the  most 
serious  pangs  of  life  by  virtue  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  bear  the  burdens  which  inflict 
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those  pangs,  so  women  have  hitherto  es- 
caped some  of  the  most  serious  pangs  of 
life  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  to  bear 
the  burdens  which  inflict  those  pangs  — 
an  incapacity  which  is  now  rapidly  vanish- 
ing away. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  considerations  of 
this  kind  either  will  influence  the  majority 
of  women,  or  ought  to  influence  them,  in 
evading  the  higher  class  of  intellectual 
responsibilities  which  they  are  now  pre- 
paring themselves  to  assume.  They  will 
sav,  as  men  have  said,  that  the  capacity 
brings  the  duty  with  it,  and  that  it  is  not 
their  business  to  ask  whether  the  duty 
will  make  them  happier  or  less  happy. 
And  in  many  cases,  doubtless,  it  will  make 
them  happier,  and  a  great  deal  happier. 
Where  the  back  is  equal  to  the  burden, 
and  too  often  where  it  is  not,  women  have 
not  shrunk  from  bearing  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens. In  some  countries,  as  we  all  know, 
women  have  even  done  the  physical  drudg- 


ery from  which  the  selfishness  of  man  has 
shrunk.  And  of  course  it  will  be  the  same 
with  intellectual  drudgery.  If,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  women  are  oftener  uq« 
selfish  than  men,  they  will  oftener  risk 
bearing  intellectual  burdens  to  which 
they  are  not  equal ;  in  other  words,  they 
will  oftener  slave  themselves  to  death  with 
a  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  not  well 
fitted.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  well  that 
they  should  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  their  new  careers  are  not  mere  prizes, 
mere  additions  to  the  happiness  ot  their 
lives,  but  will  involve  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  taking  up  of  a  sort  of 
independence  which  will  be  very  irksome 
to  them,  the  more  irksome  the  more  love 
of  leaning  on  others  there  is  in  them,  and. 
the  performance  of  tasks  which  must  often 
exhaust  their  strength,  and  more  or  less 
exclude  them  from  the  exercise  of  that 
happy  and  gentle  vigilance  for  the  well- 
being  of  others  for  which  their  nature  ap- 
pears specially  to  fit  them. 


On  the  Use  of  the  Edison  Phonograph 
IN  the  Preservation  of  the  Languages 
OF  THE  American  Indians.  —  The  present 
state  of  perfection  of  the  Edison  phonograph 
led  me  to  attempt  some  experiments  with  it  on 
our  New  England  Indians,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving languages  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
extinct.  I  accordingly  made  a  visit  to  Calais, 
Maine,  and  was  able,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  W.  Wal-ace  Brown,  to  take  upon  the 
phonograph  a  collection  of  records  illustrating 
the  language,  folk-lore,  songs,  and  counting- 
out  rhymes  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians. 
My  experiments  met  with  complete  success, 
and  I  was  able  not  only  to  take  the  records, 
but  also  to  take  them  so  well  that  the  Indians 
themselves  recognized  the  voices  of  other 
members  of  the  tribe  who  had  spoken  the  day 
before. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  records  which 
was  made  was  the  song  of  the  snake  dance, 
sung  by  Noel  Josephs,  who  is  recognized  by 
the  Passamaquoddies  as  the  best  acquainted 
of  all  with  this  song  "of  old  time."  He  is 
always  the  leader  in  the  dance,  and  sang  it  in 
the  same  way  as  at  its  last  celebration. 

I  also  took  upon  the  same  wax  cylinder  on 
which  the  impressions  are  made  his  account 
of  the  dance,  including  the  invitation  which 
precedes  the  ceremony. 

In  addition  to  the  song  of  the  snake  dance 
I  obtained  on  the  phonograph  an  interesting 
"trade  song,**  and  a  "Mohawk  war  song** 


which  is  very  old.  Several  other  sonfs  were 
recorded.  Many  very  interesting  old  folk-tales 
were  also  taken.  In  some  of  these  there  occur 
ancient  songs  with  archaic  words,  imitation  of 
the  voices  of  animals,  old  and  young.  An 
ordinary  conversation  between  two  Indians, 
and  a  counting-out  rhjrme,  are  among  the  rec- 
ords made. 

I  found  the  schedules  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  of  great  value  in  my 
work,  and  adopted  the  method  of  giving  Pas- 
samaquoddy and  English  words  consecutively 
on  the  cylinders. 

The  records  were  all  numbered,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  subject  made  on  each  in 
English.  Some  of  the  stories  filled  several 
cylinders,  but  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
making  the  changes  necessary  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  Indians,  after  some 
practice,  were  able  to  "  make  good  records  " 
in  the  instrument  Thirty-six  cylinders  were 
taken  in  all.  One  apiece  is  sufficient  for 
most  of  the  songs  and  for  many  of  the  short 
stories.  The  longest  story  taken  was  a  folk- 
tale, which  occupies  nine  cylinders,  about 
"Podump**  and  "  Pook-jin-Squiss,**  the 
"Black  Cat  and  the  Toad  Woman,**  which 
has  never  been  published.  In  a  detailed  re- 
port of  my  work  with  the  phonograph  in  pre- 
serving the  Passamaquoddy  language,  I  hope 
to  give  a  translation  of  this  interestmg  story. 

J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Boston,  U.S.A.,  March  aow  Natore. 
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THE   SPRING   THRUSH,  ETC. 


THE  SPRING  THRUSH. 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dir2 
Grandinis  misit  Pater. 

Brown  bird  that  swingest  on  the  windy  spray, 
Pouring  sweet  music  forth  with  silver  voice, 
When  first  the  morning  wakes  the  grey-robed 
day 
Thou  biddest  every  budding  copse  rejoice. 
Charmed  into  being  by  thy  ringing  note, 

The  golden  crocus  lifts  her  shining  eye, 
And  round  the  edges  of  the  reedy  moat 
The  fair,  pale  primrose,  faltering  yet  and 
shy. 
Reflects  the  earliest  light  that  floods  the  east- 
ern sky. 

With  such  a  voice  as  thine,  in  olden  days. 

The    Cyprian   queen    awakened  from  his 
sleep 
Her  lovei  Adonis ;  when  the  greening  haze 

Of  opening  buds  across  the  elm  *gan  creep. 
And  crimson  tinged  the  tender  larch-tree  cone, 

And  all  along.each  wood  the  hazel  threw 
Gold-dust  from  dancing  tassels  random  blown, 

And  the  fair  maiden  earth,  as  Danae  knew 
The  kindlv  Jove  descend  from  out  the  open- 
ing blue. 

How  swift  from  silent  couch  then  raised  his 
head 
Bright   young    Adonis,    monarch    of    the 
Sprmg, 
Roused  from  his  weary  sleep  among  the  dead 
In  those  still  caves,  where  never  bird  doth 
sing. 
What  joy  to  feel  the  fresh  sweet  upper  air, 
Thick-fraught  with  honeyed  whispers  of  his 
love. 
Touch  the  soft  cheek,  and  fan  the  waving 
hair. 
And  bring  from  earth  the  crooning  of  the 
dove 
And  song  of  all  the  birds  from  some  new- 
wakened  grove  I 

Dear  speckled  songster,  what  although  the 
years 
Long  since  have  slain  the  simpler  race  of 
men 
Who  heard  in  that  dim  past  with  clearer  ears 

Thy  music  singing  down  the  rocky  glen, 
And  feigned  sweet  fables  there  of  nymph  and 
swain. 
And  Gods  descended  to  the  happy  world  ? 
To  us  that  hear  thy  voice  restores  again 
The  golden  time,  and  sees  the  mist-wreaths 
furled. 
That  years  of  sadder  days  'twixt  them  and  us 
have  curled. 

Sing  on,  fair  bird,  like  that  sweet  angel  shape 
Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute,  and  let  thy 
song 
Well  up  from  every  glade  and  purple  cape. 
One  pure  fount  springing  from  a  world  of 
wrong. 


Rouse  Spring,  and  all  his  wealth  of  sun  and 
shower, 
And  wavelets  whispering    up    the  yellow 
sand; 
Bid  from  his  footprints  every  shining  flower 
Arise  to  star  with  blooms  this  northern 
strand 
Till  winter's  fetters  fall  from  off  the  loosened 
land. 

S.  Cornish  Watkins. 

Longman's  Magazine. 


THE  STARS. 


What  are  their  years  ?    The  night's  unfath- 
omed  deep 
Rings  back  no  answer,  gives  no  glimmering 
key; 
And  still  unknown,  and  beautiful,  they  keep 
The  silent  courses  of  Eternity. 

What  are  their  memories  of  Creation's  days. 
When  startled  Chaos,  from  its  kingaom 
hurled. 
First  knew  its  Master,  and  with  glad  amaze 
They  sane  the  birth-song  of  our  trembling 
world? 

What  have  they  looked  on  since,  with  patient 
eyes. 

While  million  years  uncounted  rolled  away? 
Who  claims  antiquity  for  man  that  dies. 

Before  such  records  of  the  past  as  they  ? 

Can  they  to  man  his  mystery  explain. 
The  why,  the  whence,  of  his  uncertain  state  ? 

Unlock  the  riddle  that  he  reads  in  vain, 
And  clear  the  tangled  problem  of  his  fate  ? 

Can  they  a  fashion  to  the  future  give. 
And  tell    the  whither  of   man's    anxious 
quest? 

Make  life  a  less  than  weariness  to  live. 
Or  stay  the  hazard  of  his  wild  unrest  ? 

Oh  stars  I  what  midnight  message  do  ye  bear 
To  minds  grown  weary  with  the  years*  in- 
crease ? 
The  wistful  eyes  that  watch  you  shining  there. 
Look  out  of  troubled  hearts  that  know  not 

peace. 
Chambers*  Journal.        LOUIS  H.  BrINDLEY. 


A  DREAM. 


My  dead  love  came  to  me,  and  said, 
•*  God  gives  me  one  hour's  rest. 

To  spend  with  thee  on  earth  again : 
How  shall  we  spend  it  best  ?  " 

**  Why,  as  of  old,"  I  said;  and  so 

We  quarrell'd,  as  of  old: 
But,  when  I  turn'd  to  make  my  peace, 

That  one  short  hour  was  told. 

Stephen  Phillips. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  POETRY  OF  JOHN   DONNE.» 

The  Study  of  a  great  writer  acquires 
its  highest  interest  only  when  we  view 
his  work  as  a  whole;  when  we  perceive 
the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another, 
and  to  their  centre  ;  when  nothing  remains 
isolated  or  fragmentary ;  when  we  trace 
out  unity  in  variety;  when  we  feel  the 
pulse  and  the  rhythm  of  life.  I  had  hoped 
to  speak  of  Donne  the  famous  preacher 
as  well  as  Donne  the  poet,  and  to  show 
how  the  same  intellect  and  the  same 
heart  lived  under  the  doublet  of  the  poet, 
courtier,  scholar,  and  the  gown  of  the 
grave,  yet  passionate  divine.  But  the 
task  has  proved  too  much  for  the  limited 
time  at  my  disposal.  I  must  reserve  for 
some  other  occasion  what  I  have  to  say 
of  the  eloquent  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
presenting  to  Sir  Robert  Carr,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Somerset,  the  unworthy  favorite 
of  James  I.,  one  of  his  early  works,  the 
author  begs  him  to  remember  that  "Jack 
Donne,"  not "  Dr.  Donne,"  was  the  writer. 
It  is  of  Jack  Donne  that  I  propose  to 
speak  this  evening.  After  he  had  taken 
holy  orders  Donne  seldom  threw  his 
passions  into  verse  ;  even  his  "  Divine 
Poems"  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  early 
date ;  the  poet  in  Donne  did  not  cease 
to  exist,  but  his  ardor,  his  imagination, 
his  delight  in  what  is  strange  and  won- 
derful, his  tenderness,  his  tears,  his  smiles, 
bis  erudition,  his  intellectual  ingenuities, 
were  all  placed  at  the  service  of  one 
whose  desire  was  that  he  might  die  in 
the  pulpit,  or  if  not  die,  that  he  might 
take  his  death  in  the  pulpit,  a  desire  which 
was  in  fact  fulfilled. 

The  latest  historian  of  Elizabethan 
literature,  Mr.  Saintsbury,  has  said  that 
Donne  the  poet  should  be  regarded  by 
every  catholic  student  of  English  litera- 
ture with  a  respect  only  "  this  side  idola- 
try." There  is  indeed  a  large  expense 
of  spirit  in  the  poems  of  Donne,  an 
expense  of  spirit  not  always  judicious  or 
profitable,  and  the  reader  who  comes  with 
reasonable  expectations  will  get  a  suffi- 
cient reward.    When  prospecting  for  gold 

*  Read  before  the  Elixabethan  Literary  Society,  May 
7,  1890.  The  subject  had  been  announced  as  '*  John 
Donne :  his  Verse  and  Prose." 


the  miner  considers  himself  fortunate  if 
he  can  reckon  on  finding  some  twenty 
pennyweights  of  the  precious  metal  in  a 
ton  of  quartz  and  wash-dirt.  The  pro- 
specter  in  the  lesser  poetry  of  any  former 
age  must  be  content  to  crush  a  good  deal 
of  quartz  and  wash  a  good  deal  of  sand 
in  the  expectation  of  an  ounce  of  pure 
gold.  But  by  vigor  and  perseverance  in 
the  pursuit  large  fortunes  may  be  amassed* 
Donne  as  a  poet  is  certainly  difficult  of 
access.  How  shall  we  approach  him,  how 
effect  an  entrance  ?  With  different  au* 
thors  we  need  different  methods  of 
approach,  different  kinds  of  cunning  to 
become  free  of  their  domain.  Some  must 
be  taken  by  storm,  some  must  be  entreated, 
caressed,  wheedled  into  acquiescence. 
There  are  poets  who  in  a  single  lyric 
give  us,  as  it  were,  a  key  which  admits 
us  to  the  mastery  of  all  their  wealth. 
Towards  others  we  must  make  an  indirect 
advance,  we  must  reach  them  through  the 
age  which  they  represent,  or  the  school 
in  which  they  have  been  teachers  or 
pupils.  It  \9  as  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  English  poetry  that  Donne  is  ordina- 
rily set  before  us.  We  are  told  that  in 
the  decline  of  the  greater  poetry  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  a  **  metaphysical 
school "  arose,  and  that  Donne  was  the 
founder  or  the  first  eminent  member  of 
this  school.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  so-called  **  metaphysical 
school."  Much  of  the  most  characteristic 
poetry  of  Donne  belongs  to  the  flood- 
tide  hour  of  Elizabethan  literature ;  to 
the  time  when  Spenser  was  at  work  on 
the  later  books  of  the  **  Faerie  Queene  " 
and  Shakespeare  was  producing  his  early 
histories  and  comedies.  The  delight  in 
subtleties  of  thought,  in  over-ingenious 
fantasies,  in  far-fetched  imagery,  in  curi- 
osity, and  not  always  felicitous  curiosity, 
of  expression  was  common  to  almost  all 
the  writers  of  the  period.  The  dramatists 
were  to  some  extent  preserved  from  the 
abuse  of  fantastic  ingenuity  by  the  fact 
that  they  wrote  for  a  popular  audience, 
and  must  have  failed  unless  they  were  at 
once  intelligible.  But  authors  of  prose 
as  well  as  authors  in  verse  were  fascinated 
by  subtihies  of  the  fancy ;  the  theologian 
and  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  poet, 
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swung  in  the  centre  of  a  spider*s  web  of 

fantasies, 

All  the  waving  mesh 
Laaghing  with  ladd  dewdrops  rainbow-edged. 

There  was  no  special  coterie  or  school  of 
**  metaphysical  poets/*  but  this  writer  or 
that  yielded  with  more  abandon  than  the 
rest  to  a  tendency  of  the  time. 

It  is  not  then  by  studying  Donne  as  the 
leader  of  a  school  that  we  shall  come  to 
understand  him.  We  get  access  to  his 
writings,  I  believe,  most  readily  through 
his  life,  and  through  an  interest  in  his 
character  as  an  individual.  And  fortu- 
nately he  is  the  subject  of  a  contemporary 
biography  which  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  biographies  in  the  language. 
We  possess  a  large  number  of  his  letters, 
and  for  Donne  friendship  was  almost  a 
second  religion,  and  to  write  a  letter  was 
often  to  give  himself  up  to  an  ecstasy. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  an  Elizabethan 
romance,  made  the  more  impressive  by 
the  fact  that  the  romance  is  a  piece  of 
reality.  The  son  of  a  London  merchant, 
be  bad  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  poet 
John  Heywood  and  that  of  the  sister  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  His  two  maternal 
ancles,  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
suffered  persecution  in  their  native  land, 
and  died  in  exile  on  the  Continent.  The 
little  boy,  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
three,  must  have  been  a  zealous  student, 
for  he  was  admitted  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford, 
when  in  his  twelfth  year.  While  still 
hardly  more  than  a  child  he  travelled 
abroad  for  some  three  years,  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
ian. On  his  return  he  became  a  student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  be  was  more  inter- 
ested in  poetry  and  theology  than  in  the 
law.  When  he  was  twenty  he  was  already 
known  as  a  writer  of  high-conceited  love 
lyrics,  and  led  the  way  in  another  depart- 
ment of  poetry  as  the  first  English  satirist. 
He  was  the  friend  of  wits  and  ladies  and 
men  of  letters;  he  probably  had  known 
some  of  the  bitter-sweets  of  forbidden 
pleasure.  He  had  doubtless  received  a 
deep  shock  when  his  younger  brother  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  the  crime  of  har- 
boring a  seminary  priest,  and  it  may  have 
been  this,  as  Dr.  Jessop  suggests,  which 
fet  him  upon  his  study  of  the  rival  claims 


of  the  Protestant  faith  and  of  that  Church 
in  which  he  had  been  devoutly  reared.  la 
June,  1596,  he  was  on  shipboard  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  expedition  against  Spaia 
under  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  soldier 
and  sailor  was  by-and-by  transformed  into 
the  lord-keeper^s  secretary,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  intrigues  and  follies 
and  fashions  of  the  court  And  then  came 
about  the  great  happiness  and  the  great 
misfortune  of  Donne's  life  —  his  passion 
for  the  niece  of  Lord  Keeper  Egerton's 
second  wife  —  she  sixteen  years  old,  he 
nearly  twenty-seven  —  their  secret  mar- 
riage, followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the 
bridegroom  from  his  patron's  service,  his 
disgrace  and  imprisonment,  his  subsequent 
poverty,  with  a  constantly  increasing  fam* 
ily,  the  trials  and  fidelity  of  love,  and  the 
years  of  weary  waiting  for  court  employ- 
ment, during  which  time  he  dulled  the 
sense  of  misery  with  what  he  terms  ^  the 
worst  voluptuousness,  an  hydroptique  im- 
moderate desire  of  human  learning  and 
languages."  In  the  same  letter  —  a  mel- 
ancholy one  —  in  which  he  uses  these 
words  Donne  speaks  of  his  passion  for 
meditation  as  being  almost  criminal  in  one 
who  has  duties  to  those  dependent  on 
him ;  even  in  that  deep  desire  for  a  future 
world,  which  remained  with  him  through 
good  and  evil  fortune,  he  finds  something 
of  sin.  He  would  not  meet  death  in  a 
lethargy,  but  confront  it  with  the  courage 
of  a  man  of  action  ;  bat  how  and  where  to 
act?  —  that  was  the  question:  '*  I  woold 
not  that  death  should  take  me  asleep.  I 
would  not  have  him  merely  seize  me,  and 
only  declare  me  to  be  dead,  but  win  me 
and  overcome  me.  When  I  most  8hi|h 
wrack,  I  would  do  it  in  a  sea,  where  mine 
impotency  might  have  some  excuse ;  not 
in  a  sullen,  weedy  lake,  where  I  could  not 
have  so  much  as  exercise  for  my  swim- 
ming." We  talk  of  melancholy  as  a  lUs* 
ease  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  Barton 
anatomized  it  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Donne,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  speada 
of  the  peculiar  liability  of  men  in  his  own 
time  to  **  an  extraordinary  sadness,  a  pre- 
dominant melancholy,  a  fadntness  ol  heart, 
a  cheerlessness,  a  joylessness  of  spirit,** 
and  he  exhorts  his  hearers  to  the  duty  of 
dilating  the  heart  with  holy  gladness «• 
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the  duty  of  a  "  true  joy  in  this  world  that 
shall  flow  into  the  joy  of  heaven  as  a  river 
flows  into  the  sea.*'  Doubtless  he  had 
himself  known  that  sadness  which  comes 
from  thought  and  desire  that  cannot  be 
turned  to  active  uses;  doubtless  he  had 
often  longed  **  to  make  to  himself  some 
mark,  and  go  towards  its  alegrement/*  as 
be  advises  the  friend  to  whom  his  mourn- 
ful letter  is  addressed. 

'*  I  be  in  such  a  planetary  and  erratique 
fortune,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  can  do  noth- 
ing constantly."  Papist  and  Protestant ; 
doubter  and  believer ;  a  seeker  for  faith 
and  one  who  amused  himself  with  scep- 
tical paradoxes  ;  a  solitary  thinker  on  ob- 
scurest problems  and  "  a  great  visitor  of 
ladies,"  as  Sir  Richard  Baker  describes 
him,  *'  a  great  frequenter  of  plays ; "  a 
passionate  student  longing  for  action  ;  a 
reader  of  the  law ;  a  toiler  among  folios 
of  theology ;  a  poet  and  a  soldier ;  one 
who  communed  with  lust  and  with  death ; 
a  courtier  and  a  satirist  of  the  court;  a 
wanderer  over  Europe  and  one  who  lay 
inactive  in  a  sullen,  weedy  lake  without 
space  for  stroke  of  arms  or  legs  —  such 
was  Donne  up  to  his  fortieth  year.  We 
have  not  now  to  consider  him  as  he  was 
in  his  later  life,  when  all  his  powers  were 
concentrated  in  the  intense  effort  to  plead 
with  the  souls  of  men  —  "a  preacher  in 
earnest,"  as  Izaak  Walton  has  pictured 
him,  "weeping  sometimes  for  his  audi- 
tory, sometimes  with  them ;  always 
preaching  to  himself,  like  an  2iXig^\from  a 
cloud,  but  in  none  ;  carrying  some,  as  St. 
Paul  was,  to  heaven  in  holy  raptures,  and 
enticing  others  by  a  sacred  art  and  court- 
ship to  amend  their  lives  .  .  .  and  all  this 
with  a  most  particular  grace  and  an  inex- 
pressible addition  of  comeliness."  We 
have  not  now  to  think  of  Dr.  Donne,  the 
preacher ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  por- 
trait of  Donne  in  his  youth  with  right  hand 
upon  the  sword,  the  jewelled  cross  pen- 
dant at  his  ear,  and  those  other  adorn- 
ments which,  as  Walton  says,  might  then 
suit  with  the  present  fashions  of  youth 
and  the  giddy  gaieties  of  that  age,  and 
when  we  read  his  motto  :  — 

How  much  shall  I  be  changed, 
Before  I  am  changed  ? 

we  are  constrained  to  recall  that  other 


portrait,  executed  by  his  own  desire,  in 
which  he  was  represented  with  closed 
eyes,  cadaverous  face,  and  the  winding 
sheet  knotted  at  the  head  and  feet.  It 
was  a  morbid  thought  of  Donne  to  be  so 
pictured ;  but  he  had  always  lived  in  the 
presence  of  death  ;  and  undoubtedly,  apart 
from  the  one  great  sorrow  that  his  faithful 
wife  was  taken  from  him,  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  were  the  happiest  years.  He 
was  no  longer  a  disappointed  waverer ;  he 
had  a  supreme  purpose ;  his  powers  were 
organized  in  a  great  cause ;  he  had  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  did  not  fight  now  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air.  Donne,  amid 
the  pleasures  of  his  youth,  amid  the  studies 
of  his  early  middle  life,  was  not  a  happy 
man.  Donne,  as  he  feebly  ascended  the 
pulpit  steps  on  that  first  Friday  in  Lent, 
with  hollow  cheeks  and  pallid  lips,  and 
gave  forth  with  a  tremulous  voice  the  text 
of  his  own  funeral  sermon,  "  To  God  the 
Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death,"  was 
filled  with  a  joy  that  passeth  understand- 
ing. 

About  the  time  when  Donne  wrote  the 
melancholy  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Goodere 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  he  wrote  also 
the  poem  entitled  "The  Litanie," and  sent 
the  manuscript  to  the  same  friend. 
Through  this  poem  we  can  obtain,  per- 
haps, a  clearer  insight  into  Donne's  char- 
acter than  through  any  other  that  he  has 
written.  In  a  series  of  stanzas,  full  of 
spiritual  ardor,  he  invokes  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  angels, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs, 
confessors,  virgins,  and  doctors.  He  la- 
ments that  he  has  fallen  into  ruin,  that  his 
heart  by  its  dejection  has  turned  to  clay, 
that  he  who  had  been  wasted  by  "youth's 
fires  of  pride  and  lust "  is  now  weather- 
beaten  by  new  storms ;  he  prays  that  his 
perpetual  inquisition  of  truth  may  not 
darken  the  spiritual  wisdom  within  him : 

Let  not  my  mind  be  blinder  by  more  light ; 

he  implores  the  "  eagle-sighted  prophets" 
to  petition  on  his  behalf  that  he  may  not 
by  their  example  excuse  his  excess 

In  seeking  secrets  or  poetiqueness ; 

he  hopes  to  win,  through  the  blood  of  th6 
martyrs,  "a discreet  patience,"  which  may 
endure   death,  or  life,  and,  if  life,  thefl 
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without  too  passionate  a  longing  for  the 
grave:  — 

For  oh,  to  some 
Not  to  be  martyrs  is  a  martyrdom  1 

And  then  in  his  litany  he  passes  on  to  a 
series  of  petitions,  which  seem  to  be  ver- 
itable sighs  of  desire  from  his  inmost 
heart  The  general  purport  of  these  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  they  are 
prayers  for  temperance  of  mind,  for  a  via 
media  between  the  extremes  and  excesses 
natural  to  a  temperament  at  once  ardently 
sensual  and  ardently  spiritual.  Donne 
feels  that  in  either  extreme  of  passion  he 
must  lose  himself.  He  fears  that  the 
world  may  be  too  much  for  him,  and  fears 
equallv  that  it  may  be  too  little ;  he  would 
not  think  that  all  happiness  is  centred  in 
earth's  brightest  places,  nor  yet  that  this 
earth  is  only  framed  for  our  prison;  he 
prays  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  the 
danger  "of  thinking  us  all  soul,"  and  in 
consequence  neglecting  our  mutual  du- 
ties ;vfrom  the  danger  of  indiscreet  humil- 
ity; from  thirst  of  fame,  and  no  less  from 
an  unjust  scorn  of  fame ;  from  contempt 
of  poverty,  and  from  contempt  of  riches. 
The  bodily  senses,  he  maintains,  though 
often  fighting  for  sin,  are,  in  truth,  not 
opposed  to  righteousness,  but  rather  the 
** soldiers  of  God;'*  learning,  which 
sometimes  tempts  us  from  our  allegiance, 
is,  in  truth, "  God's  ambassador ; "  beauty, 
though  it  may  be  poisoned,  is,  in  truth,  a 
flower  of  Paradise  made  for  precious  uses. 
The  whole  poem  is  directed  against  the 
temptations  to  which  a  man  liable  to  the 
opposite  violences  of  the  flesh  warring 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  warring 
against  the  flesh,  is  exposed.  He  fears  a 
barren  asceticism  or  the  sweet  blindness 
of  mystical  devotion  almost  as  much  as 
be  fears  the  world  and  the  flesh.  With 
both  extremes  he  has  been  acquainted, 
and  now  would  win,  if  possible,  an  "even- 
ness "  instead  of  his  "  intermitting,  aguish 
piety."  He  would  especially  seek  deliv- 
erance from  temptations  of  the  intellect ; 
from  dwelling  with  an  endless  idle  curios- 
ity on  nature,  and  so  ceasing  to  bear  his 
part  in  the  life  of  the  world,  from  a  dilet- 
tante interest  in  religion,  which  uses  it 
only  as  a  mode  of  deploying  a  shallow  in- 
tellectuality. The  poem  is  the  litany  of  the 
scholar,  the  courtier,  the  poet ;  it  admits 
us  to  the  secrets  of  its  writer's  troubled 
ipirit 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  appears 
in  poems  which  are  rather  ethical  than 
religious.  Donne  commends  what  he 
does  not  himself  possess  —  a  philosoph- 


ical equanimity.  In  one  of  his  letters  in 
verse  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Wottoo,  he 
speaks  of  the  various  ways  in  which  men 
lose  themselves  in  cities,  in  courts,  and  in 
the  solitude  of  the  .country,  how  the  ideals 
of  early  life  are  corrupted  and  destroyed, 
so  that  if  one  of  these  men  were  to  meet 
his  true  self  there  would  scarcely  be  a 
recognition  between  the  pair;  — 

They  would  like  strangers  greet  themselves, 

being  then 
Utopian  youth  grown  old  Italian.* 

And  then  Donne  proceeds  to  exhort  his 
friend  to  seek  for  the  tranquillity  of  a  self* 
sufficing  soul :  — 

Be  then  thine  own  home,  and  in  thyself  dwell; 
Inn  anywhere ;  continuance  maketh  hell. 
And  seeing  the  snail,  which  everywhere  doth 

roam. 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  is  still  at  home. 
Follow — for  he  is  easy-paced  —  this  snail : 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  thy  jaiL 

But  it  is  not  a  barren  quietism  that 
Donne  commends.  Man's  nature  is  at 
first  a  wilderness,  which  must  by  degrees 
be  reclaimed,  and  then  actively  tilled,  that 
it  may  bear  the  noblest  fruits.  We  are 
familiar  with  Tennyson's  exhortation  io 
"In  Memoriam ; "  — 

Work  out  the  beast. 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

The  same  image  is  to  be  found  in  Donne's 
letter  to  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  afterwards 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury :  — 

How  happy's  he  which  hath  due  place  assigned 
To  his  beasts,  and  disafiforested  his  nunoT 

Donne  would  have  these  beasts  tamed 
and  put  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  How  happy,  the  poet  goes  on,  is 
he  who  has 

Empal'd  himself  to  keep  them  out,  not  in; 
Can  sow,  and  dares  trust  com  where  tbey 

have  bin, 
Can  use  his  horse,  goat,  wolf,  and  every  beast 

When  the  wilderness  is  reclaimed,  then 
begins  the  vigorous  tillage  of  the  scrfl ;  as 
Donne  elsewhere  puts  it :  — 

We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves,  ^et  may. 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  upiay 
Much,  much  good  treasure  for  the  great  rent 
day.t 

The  vital  centre  of  some  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  poems,  in  which  he  tells  of  the 
pains  of  outward  distraction  and  inward 
division,  may  be  found  in  his  exhortation 

*  luly  being  taken  u  the  land  of 
6dl 


and  so  oppoted  to  Utopia, 
t  To  Mr.  Rowland  Woodward, 


ed.  1669,  p.  1^ 
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to  us  to  '*  rally  the  good  in  the  depths  of 
ourselves,"  or  in  such  a  line  as  that  which 
concludes  the  remarkable  sonnet  sug- 
gested by  words  of  Marcus  Aurelius  :  — 

The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within. 

Donne  preaches  no  such  stoical  gospel 
constantly ;  but  he,  too,  can  at  times  take 
a  stoical  text  for  his  discourse  :  — 

Seek  we  then  ourselves  in  ourselves ;  for  as 
Men  force  the  sun  with  much  more  force  to 

pass 
By  gathering  his  beams  with  a  chrystal  glass, 

So  we,  if  we  into  ourselves  will  turn. 
Blowing  our  spark  of  virtue,  may  out-burn 
The  straw  which  doth  about  our  hearts  so- 
journ. 

There  is  some  danger  in  the  pride  of 
stoicism ;  in  the  notion  that  one  has  at- 
tained ;  in  the  tendency  to  look  down  as 
from  a  pinnacle,  rather  than  up  towards 
the  endless  height  yet  to  be  climbed.  In 
our  own  day  no  poet  has  expressed  so 
nobly  as  Robert  Browning  the  unsatisfied 
aspiration  of  the  soul  after  perpetual  prog- 
ress. What  though  the  body  stand  still 
or  decline,  the  soul  only  rises  from  the 
body^s  decay,  and  spreads  wings  for  a 
farther  flight.  We  remember  the  exultant 
spiritual  advance  of  Rabbi  ben  Ezra  amid 
the  growing  infirmities  and  sadnesses  of 
old  age.  Browning  hardly  expressed  this 
prerogative  of  the  soul  with  more  imagi- 
native energy  than  Donne  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Henry  Goodere  :  — 

A  palace,  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be. 
Leaves  growing,  and  stands  such,  or  else 
decays ; 
But  he  which  dwells  there  is  not  so ;  for  he 
Strives  to   urge  upward,  and   his  fortune 
raise : 

So  had  your  body  her  morning,  hath  her  noon, 
And  shall  not  better ;  her  next  change  is 
night  ? 
But  her  fair  larger  Guest,  to  whom  sun  and 
moon 
Are  sparks  and  short-liv*d,  claims  another 
right 

Donne  apologizes  in  this  poem  for  his 
moralizings,  which  might  as  well  be  found, 
be  says,  at  the  end  of  fables  or  in  the  mot- 
toes inscribed  on  fruit-trenchers.  Even 
if  this  were  true,  we  might  read  what  he 
has  written  in  this  kind  with  interest. 
Much  of  a  man^s  character  and  inmost 
experience  is  revealed  by  the  selection 
which  he  makes  from  among  the  common- 
places of  morality.  When  a  truism  strikes 
us  as  eminently  true,  it  must  have  been 
vivified  for  us  by  some  passage  of  the 


inner  life,  some  moral  victory  or  moral 
failure. 

Several  of  Donne's  most  interesting 
poems  are  connected  with  incidents  of 
his  personal  history,  and  gain  an  added 
interest  from  the  fact  that  they  are  auto- 
biographical. Few  lovers  of  poetry  are 
unacquainted  with  the  elegy  addressed 
perhaps  to  his  young  wife  when  he  thought 
of  quitting  his  native  land,  and  the  ardent 
girl  —  a  Shakespearean  Viola  in  real  life 
—  proposed  to  accompany  him  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page.  There  is  a  vigor  of 
movement,  a  strong  coherence,  a  freedom 
from  conceits  in  these  lines  which  is  not 
always,  or  perhaps  very  often,  to  be  found 
in  alike  degree  in  Donne,  and  which  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  fervor  and  directness 
of  his  feeling:  — 

By  our  first  strange  and  fatal  interview. 

By  all  desires  which  thereof  did  ensue. 

By  our  long  starving  hopes,  by  that  remorse 

Which  my  words'  masculine-persuasive  force 

Begot  in  thee,  and  by  the  memory 

Of  hurts  which  spies  and  rivals  threatened 

me, 
I  calmly  beg ;  but  by  thy  parents'  wrath, 
By  all  pains  which  want  and  divorcement  hath 
I  conjure  thee;  and  all  those  oaths,  which  I 
And  thou  have  sworn  to  seal  joint  constancy, 
Here  I  unswear  and  overswear  them  thus  — 
Thou  shalt  not  love  by  ways  so  dangerous ; 
Temper,  O  fair  love.  Love's  impetuous  rage. 
Be  my  true  mistress  still,  not  my  feigned 

page. 

Touches  of  dramatic  power  are  rare  in 
Donne,  whose  genius  was  lyrical  and  med- 
itative, not  that  of  a  dramatist;  but  in 
this  elegy  there  is  one  touch  which  might 
seem  of  triumphant  power  even  if  it  had 
occurred  in  a  tragedy  by  Webster.  Hav- 
ing pictured  the  dangers  to  which  his  lady 
would  be  exposed  in  foreign  lands,  where, 
in  spite  of  her  garb  of  a  boy,  all  would 
spy  in  her 

A  blushing  womanly  discovering  grace, 

Donne  goes  on  to  exhort  her,  for  his 
sake,  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  dream 
no  ill  dreams  during  his  absence  : — 

Nor  in  bed  fright  thy  nurse 
With  midnight  startings,  crying  out,  "Oh! 

Oh  I 
Nurse,  oh  1  my  love  is  slain  1     I  saw  him  go 
O'er  the  white  Alps  alone ;  I  saw  him,  I, 
Assail'd,  fight,  taken,  stabb'd,  bleed,  fall, 

and  die." 

All  the  greatness  and  terror  of  external 
nature  are  here  made  subservient  to  the 
passion  of  a  girl's  heart  in  that  midnight 
cry:  **  I  saw  him  go  o'er  the  white  Alps 
alone." 
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There  are  other  poems  of  parting  which 
probably  refer  to  later  seasons  of  their 
writer*s  life.  The  births  of  Donnc*s  chil- 
dren followed  each  other  at  no  long  inter- 
vals; and  it  was  when  his  wife  looked 
forward  to  hours  of  trial  and  danger  that 
he  was  urged  by  Sir  Robert  Drury  to  be 
his  companion  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of 
the  French  king,  Henry  IV.  When  Izaak 
Walton,  speaking  of  the  unwillingness  of 
Mrs.  Donne  to  let  her  husband  part  from 
her  on  this  occasion,  quotes  the  words, 
**  her  divining  soul  boded  her  some  ill  in 
his  absence,  he  was,  in  fact,  citing  them 
from  the  exquisite  lyric  of  parting  which 
begins  with  the  lines :  — 

Sweetest  love,  I  do  not  go 

For  weariness  of  thee, 
Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 

A  fitter  love  for  me. 

Two  days  after  Donne*s  arrival  in  Paris, 
he  saw,  at  midday,  a  vision  of  his  wife 
pass  before  him  twice,  with  her  hair  hang- 
ing about  her  shoulders,  and  a  dead  child 
in  ner  arms.  Her  ill-divining  fears  were 
in  fact  realized ;  the  infant  of  which  she 
was  delivered  died  at  birth.  Walton  refers 
to  the  same  occasion  of  parting  Donne's 
*' Valediction,  forbidding  to  mourn,'*  in 
which  occurs  the  quaint  image  of  the  two 
feet  of  the  compass,  one  fixed,  the  other 
moving,  and  each  inseparably  united  to 
the  other.  The  poet  prays  for  a  mild  de- 
parture, without  violences  of  grief,  like 
that  of  a  good  man  when  leaving  his 
friends  on  earth  in  a  tranquil  death  :  — 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 
No  tear-floods  nor  sigh-tempests  move ; 

*Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 

It  will  be  for  some  close  investigator  of 
the  facts  of  Donne*s  life  —  for  Dr.  Jessop, 
let  us  hope  —  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
precise  occasions  of  several  of  his  poems. 
I  like  to  think  that  it  is  of  his  voung  bride 
and  the  new,  glad  morning  of  life  which 
he  found  in  her  love  that  he  speaks  in  his 
••  Good-morrow : "  — 

I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 
Did  till  we  loved :  were  we  not  wean*d  till 

then, 
But  suck'd  on  childish  pleasures  seelily  ? 
Or  slumber'd  we  in  the  Seven  Sleepers' 

den? 
*Twas  so ;  but  as  all  pleasures  fancies  be, 
It  ever  any  beauty  I  did  see 
Which  I  cicsircd  and  got,  'twas  but  a  dream 

of  thee. 

And  I  suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  first  annual  return  of  the  day 
of  his   meeting  with  her  which  is  cele- 


brated in  another  poem,  written  before 
marriage,  and  entitled  "  The  Aoniver- 
sary."  The  two  lovers  are  a  king  and 
a  queen,  and  what  king  and  queen  so  sade 
as  they,  whom  no  treason  can  assail? 

True  and  false  fears  let  us  refrain. 
Let  us  love  nobly,  and  live,  and  add  again 
Years  and  years  unto  years,  till  we  attain 
To  write  three-scor^ :  this  is  the  second  of  our 
reign. 

"  A  Lecture  upon  the  Shadow,"  one  of 
the  most  admirable  of  Donne's  shorter 
poems,  has  in  it  a  touch  of  fear  lest  love 
may,  indeed,  pass  its  meridian  and  decline 
towards  the  west  The  poet  undertakes 
to  read  his  mistress  a  lecture  in  love's 
natural  philosophy;  as  they  walked  side 
by  side  in  the  morning  hours,  the  eastern 
sun  threw  their  shadows  behind  them  on 
the  ground ;  so  it  was  in  the  early  days  of 
secret  love,  when  they  practised  disguises 
and  concealment  upon  others ;  but  now  it 
is  love's  full  noon,  and  they  tread  all  shad* 
ows  under  foot :  — 

That  love  hath  not  attain 'd  the  highest  degree, 
Which  is  still  diligent  lest  others  see. 

Ah  I  what  if  the  sun  of  love  decline  west- 
erly? Then  the  shadows  will  work  upon 
themselves  and  darken  their  path ;  each 
of  them  will  practise  disguisings  upon 
the  other:  — 

The  morning  shadows  wear  away, 
But  these  grow  longer  all  the  day. 
But  oh,  love's  day  is  short,  if  love  decay. 

Unfaith  in  aught,  sings  Vivien,  is  want 
of  faith  in  all,  and  Donne's  '*  Lecture  upon 
the  Shadow  "  closes  with  the  same  truth 
—  or  shall  we  say  sophism?  — of  an  ar- 
dent heart :  — 

Love  is  a  growing,  or  full  constant  light : 
And  his  short  minute  after  noon  is  night 

The  love  of  Donne  and  his  wife  mav, 
perhaps,  have  known  some  of  the  cloudy 
vicissitudes  incident  to  all  things  on  earth, 
but  it  never  waned.  After  her  death,  which 
took  place  before  the  days  of  his  worldly 
prosperitv  as  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  '*his  first 
motion  from  his  desolated  house  was,** 
says  Walton,  "  to  preach  where  his  be- 
loved wife  lay  buried,  in  St.  Clement's 
Church,  near  Temple  Bar,  London ;  and 
his  text  was  a  part  of  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah's Lamentation  :  '  Lo^  lam  the  mmm 
thai  have  seen  affliction^  " 

In  several  of  his  early  poems  Do6ne, 
with  his  delight  in  paradox  and  dialectical 
ingenuity,  maintains  that  love  must  nMds 
range  and  change  with  boundless  inco» 
stancy :  — 
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Change  i*  the  nursery        1  hands.    Thoughts  of  death  fly  like  ihad- 
«  music,  joy,  life,  and  eternity.  ows  across  his  mind ;  even  if  be  should 

It  is,  he  declares,  the  very  law  of  man's  I  """  return,  he  will  come  i»ck  chan([ed, 
nature  ;  and  as  for  woman,  a  fair  woman  1  *■'''  rough  and  weather-beaten  face,  his 
and  a  tnie  may  be  found  when  we  can  hand,  perhaps,  grown  coarse,  from  labor 
catch  a  falling  star,  or  translate  the  mer-l^'  the  oar,  and  tanned  by  the  sun,  his 
maid's  song,  or  tell  mho  cleft  the  devil's  *''''>  speckled  with  blue  marks  of  the  pow- 
foot.     We  cannot  doubt  that  Donne  him- |  der^ains:  — 

self  had  followed  false  fires  of  passion  |  If  rival  fools  tax  thee  to  have  loved  a  man 
before  he  found  bis  true  home  of  love.  1  So  foul  and  coarse  as,  ob,  I  may  seem  then. 
But  it  were  rash  to  take  all  his  poems  of   This  [his  picture]  shall  say  what  I  was. 

h'"^«  ?■t'''^^^^,",^^^"^?^'*^'■^^P''J'■       Hi"  '»dy  "*"  have  the  greater  joy  in 
^LV^^V^    Z    w     ,^    '  *"  '^""'^^K  n*"    knowing  that  she  still  owns  her  full  6eauty 

wrote  best,  when  his  themes  were  wholly    ,„  iv.«tnui  m  ' 

of    the    imagination.     Still   i[  is   evident], 


that  Donne,  the  student,  the  recluse,  Ihi 
speculator  on  recondite  problems,  was 
also  a  man  who  adventured  in  pursuit  of 
violent  delights  which  had  violent  ends. 
i  cannot  think  that  the  elegy  entitled 
"The  Perfume,"  has  reference  to  an  inci- 
dent In  his  secret  wooing  of  Ann  More, 
his  wife  to  be ;  if  there  be  any  autobio- 
graphical truth  in  the  poem,  it  must  be 
connected  with  some  earlier  passion. 
Once  and  oolv  once,  the  elegy  tells  us, 
was  the  lover  betrayed  in  his  private  in- 
terviews with  his  mistress;  her  little 
brothers  had  often  skipped  like  fairy 
sprites  into  the  chamber,  but  had  seen 
nothing;  the  giant  porter  at  the  gate,  a 
Rhodian  colossus  — 
The  grim  eight-foot-high  iron-bound  serving- 

for  all  his  hire  could  never  bear  witness  of 
any  touch  or  kiss.  Who  then  was  the 
traitor?  Not  silks  that  rustled  nor  shoes 
that  creaked.  It  was  the  courtier's  per- 
fume, scenting  the  air,  as  he  crept  to  the 
chamber  of  his  beloved,  which  betrayed 
his  presence ;  whereupon  the  narrator 
breaks  forth  into  reproaches  against  the 
efleminacy  of  perfumes,  of  which  the  one 
happy  use  were  to  embalm  the  corpse  of 
the  lather  who  had  interrupted  their  de- 
lights :  — 

All  my  perfumes  I  give  most  willingly 
To  embalm  thy  father's  corpse.     What,  will 

We  can  well  believe  that  in  this  poem 
Donne  has  set  his  fancy  to  work  and 
created  what  he  thought  a  piquant  incident 
out  of  the  stuff  of  dreams. 

"The  Picture"  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  voyage 
as  a  volunteer  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  or 
to  have  been  suggested  to  his  imagination 
by  some  such  soldierly  adventure.  As  he 
starts  on  his  seafaring  he  bids  farewell  to 
his  beloved,  and  places  his  picture  in  her 


ill  feel 
fair  and  delicate 
in  him  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
manlier  complexion  of  his  love.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  two  descriptive  poems, 
"The  Storm"  and  "The  Calm,"  record 
some  of  Donne's  experience  on  the  Span- 
ish expedition.  In  the  former  of  these 
poems  the  terrors  and  miseries  of  a  tem- 
pest at  sea  are  set  forth  as  they  might  be 
by  one  who  had  himself  endured  them. 
The  writer  does  not  paint  from  fancy,  but 
had  surely  seen  with  his  bodily  eyes  the 
pale  landsmen  creeping  up  on  aeck  to  ask 
for  news,  and  finding  no  comfort  in  the 
sailors'  rough  replies :  — 
And  as  sin-burden'd  souls  from  graves  will 


As  jealous   husbands  what  (hey  would  not 

"The  Calm"  was  a  favorite  with  Ben 
JonsoD,  who  could  repeal  by  heart  some  of 
Donne's  poems.  It  describes  such  a 
weary,  torrid  stillness  of  the  elements  as 
that  suSercd  by  the  ancient  mariner  of 
Coleridge's  poem  ;  the  men  ly'ing  helpless 
on  the  hatches,  the  tackling  hung  with 
idle  garments,  the  air  all  fire,  the  sea  "  a 
brimstone-bath,"  (he  deck  as  hot  to  the 
feet  as  if  an  oven:  — 

And  in  one  place  lay 

Feathers  and  dust  to-day  and  yesterday. 

The  descriptions  in  these  companion 
I  poems  are  unique  in  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture by  virtue  of  Donne's  choice  of  un- 
,  usual  subjects  and  his  realistic  manner  of 
treatment. 

Donne's  ■>  Satires  "  are  also  among  the 
poems  which  were  not  spun  out  ol  his 
brain,  but  were  written,  to  use  Words- 
worth's expression,  with  his  eye  upon  the 
abject.  In  one  he  tells  how  he  was 
tempted  away  from  the  companionship  of 
his  beloved  books,  into  the  London  streets. 
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by  a  coxcomb,  who,  says  Doone,  though 
superstitiously  devoted  to  ail  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  good  manners,  might  be 
called  for  the  precision  of  his  fine  breed- 
ing a  very  Puritan.  There  is  something 
of  majesty  in  the  lines  contrasting  the 
poet*6  own  condition  with  the  elegance  of 
this  spruce  master  of  ceremonies :  — 

And  in  this  coarse  attire  which  now  I  wear 
With  God  and  with  the  Muses  I  confer. 

In  another  satire  the  object  of  Donne*s 
ridicule  is  a  small  poet  of  the  day  who  has 
turned  lawyer,  and  who  interlards  his  ordi- 
nary conversation  with  legal  term  and 
phrase,  nay,  who  woos  in  language  of  the 
pleas  and  bench :  — 

Words,  words,  which  would  tear 
The  tender  lab)n-inth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear 
More,  more  than  ten  Sclavonians'  scoldings, 

more 
Than  when  winds  in  our  ruin'd  Abbeys  roar. 

In  yet  another  there  is  a  lively  picture 
of  the  needy  court  suitor  assuming  cour- 
tier*s  airs,  and  in  the  end  thankful  to  be 
dismissed  with  the  gift  of  a  crown-piece,  a 
figure  half  piteous,  half  grotesque  :  — 

A  thing  more  strange  than  on  Nile's  slime  the 

sun 
E'er  bred. 

But  of  the  **  Satires  "  the  most  remarkable 
is  one  which  hardly  deserves  that  name  ; 
it  is  rather  a  hortatory  poem  addressed 
to  those  who  fail  as  Christians  to  stand 
with  their  loins  girt  and  their  lamps  burn- 
ing. How  is  it,  asks  Donne,  that  the 
stoic  philosopher  of  Greece  or  Rome 
should  be  more  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  true  ends  of  life  than  the  Christian  of 
to-day? 

Is  not  Otir  mistress,  fair  Religion, 
As  worthy  of  all  our  soul's  devotion 
As  Virtue  was  to  the  first  blinded  age  ? 

How  is  it  that  a  man  will  dare  the  frozen 
North  and  burning  South,  and  undertake 
forbidden  wars  and  give  rash  challenges 
for  idle  words,  and  yet  will  not  be  bold 
against  his  true  foes  and  the  foes  of  God, 
**who  made  thee  to  stand  sentinel  in  this 
world^s  garrison?"  Donne  glances  at 
the  various  creeds  and  churches  —  Rome 
where  the  rags  of  religion  are  loved :  — 

As  we  here  obey 
The  state-cloth  where  the  Prince  sate  yester- 
day; 

Geneva  where  religion  is  '*  plain,  simple, 
sullen,  young,  contemptuous,  yet  unhand- 
some;'* and  having  spoken  of  the  man 
who  cares  nothing  for  any  form  of  faith, 


and  the  amateur  in  creeds  who  cares  a 
little  for  all,  he  justifies  the  earnest  seeker 
for  truth,  even  though  he  still  remain  a 
doubter.  We  are  reminded  of  an  often- 
quoted  stanza  of  **  In  Memoriam  "  by  the 
words  of  Donne  :  — 

Doubt  wiselv ;  in  strange  ways 
To  stand  inquiring  right  is  not  to  stray ; 
To  sleep,  or  run  wrong,  is. 

But  Donne  would  have  the  doubter 
attain,  if  possible,  before  old  age  comes, 
which  he  names  the  twilight  of  death,  for 
that  is  the  season  to  which  rest  in  the 
possession  of  truth  is  due,  and  soon  fol- 
lows the  nrght  when  no  man  can  work. 
In  this  passage  we  have  unquestionably 
a  personal  confession,  a  vindication  ot 
Donne*s  own  attitude  of  inquiry  and 
doubt,  addressed  by  himself  to  himself.* 

The  section  of  Donne's  poems  entitled 
**  Songs  and  Sonnets  '*  is  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  love,  and  the  metaphysics  and 
casuistry  of  love.  On  occasions  he  can 
write,  at  least  for  a  line  or  two,  with  a 
directness  like  that  of  Burns :  — 

Yet  I  had  rather  owner  be 
Of  thee  one  hour  than  all  else  ever— 

What  words  can  be  simpler  than  those, 
which  sound  almost  as  if  they  had  come 
out  of  a  song  to  Mary  Morison  or  Jean 
Armour?  More  often  he  is  ingeniously 
subtle.  Mr.  Ruskin,  if  I  remember  right, 
has  somewhere  praised  and  over-praised 
the  delicacy  of  a  Quatrain  in  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore's  "  Angel  in  the  House,"  which  is 
indeed  a  pretty  Chinese  puzzle  in  verse ; 
the  lady  who  has  taken  her  lover's  kiss 
maintains  that  her  modesty  is  still  invio* 
late ;  — 

He  thought  me  asleep ;  at  least,  I  knew 
He  thought  I  thought  he  thought  I  slept 

A  parallel  may  be  found  in  Donne's 
poem  *•  Love's  Exchange :  "  — 

Let  me  not  know  that  others  know 

That  she  knows  my  pains,  lest  that  so 
A  tender  shame  make  me  mine  own  woe. 

For  the  most  part  Donne  in  his  love 
poems  is  high-fantastical,  but  this  does 

*  Another  parallel  with  a  passage  of  **  In  Memo- 
riam" may  be  noted:  — 

'*  I  thought  if  I  could  draw  my  pains 
Through  rhyme's  vexation,  I  should  them  allay. 
Grief  brought  to  number  cannot  be  so  fierce. 
For  he  tames  it  that  fetters  it  in  verse.*' 

So  Donne.  And  Tennyson  similarly  in  the  well-knowB 
stanza:  — 

'*  But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise 
Like  dull  narcotics  lulling  pain.** 
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love   confesses  I  ^^d  in  like  manr 
the  aSectioi 


not  impljr  any  coldi 
"  True  love,"  he  says, 
whose  wit  moves  hin 

Ihat  he  does  not  know  genuioe  passion,  j 
Id  a  poem  in  which  he  makes  various  t 
imaginary  le^cies.  he  leaves  all  that  hi 
has  written  in  rhyme  to  nature,  in  doing 
which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  does  noCgive  '  " 
restore;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  t 
there  have  been  periods  of  literature  when 
it  was  natural  to  seek  out  ingen 
fancy  and  curiosities  of  expression.  When 
Donne  writes  in  his  licentious  vein  he  is 
not  light  and  gay  but  studiously  sensual . 
he  makes  voluptuousness  a  doctrine  and 
argues  out  his  thesis  with  scholastic  dili 
fence.  To  the  other  extreme  belongs 
such  a  poem  as  that  admirable  lyric  begin- 
ning with  the  lines :  — 

I  have  done  one  braver  thing 
Than  all  the  Worthies  did; 
And  yet  a  hraver  thence  doth  spring, 
Which  Is  — to  keep  that  hid. 
This  rare  achievement  is  to  love  a  woman 
without  a  single  thought  of  the  difference 
of  "  he  and  she ; "  but  profane  men  would 
deride   such  love  as   this,  and  hence  the 
braver  thing  is  called  for  —  to  keep  this 
spiritual  friendship  a  secret  from  the  un- 
helieving  world.    In   this    book  ai    his, 
Donne  declares :  — 
Iiove's  divines  —  since  all  divinity 

Is  love  or  wonder  —  may  find  Jul  they  seek, 
Whether  alwiracted  spiritual  love  they  like. 
Their  souls  eihaled  with  what  they  do  not  see, 
Or,  loth  so  to  amuse 
Faith's  infirmities,  they  choose 
Something  which  they  may  see  and  use; 

for  though  mind  be  the  heaven  of  love, 
beauty  is  s  type  which  represents  that 
heaven  to  our  mortal  senses.  Or,  to  cite 
another  of  Donne's  similitudes,  if  love 
be  an  angel,  yet  an  angel  takes  to  himself 
a  face  and  wings  of  air,  else  he  were 
invisible ;  and  in  like  manner  love  materi- 
alizes itself  through  beauty  while  yet  it 
remains  a  spirit.  In  "  The  Extasie  "  the 
same  doctrine  of  amorous  metaphysics 
is  upheld ;  two  lovers  seated  upon  a 
flowery  banic  hold  commune  in  the  spirit, 
and  time  seems  almost  suspended  :  — 
And  whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there 

We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay; 
All  day  the  same  our  postures  were. 

And  we  said  nothing  all  the  day. 
But  why  should  not  hand  meet  band 
and  lip  touch  lip?  There  is  an  ascent 
and  a  descent  in  this  complex  nature  of 
ours;  the  blood  rarities  Itself  into  the 
animal  spirits, 


rthe 


luln 


and  the  lower  facult 
Else  a  great  Prince  [the  soul]  in  prison  1i 
The  metre  of  "The  ExUsii 
that  of  the  "Angel 


the 


House," 
and  the  manner  in  which  meaning  and 
metre  move  together  closely  resembles 
that  of  Mr.  Patmore's  "Preludes." 

The  piece  best  known  of  all  that  Donne 
has  written  Is  that  in  which  he  imagines 
the  exposure  of  his  own  skeleton,  when 
his  grave  shall  be  reopened  to  receive  a 
second  guest,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  love-token,  "a  bracelet  of  bright 
hair  about  the  bone."  It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  in  this  romantic  piece  of 
fantasy  Donne  heightens  the  effect  by 
representing  the  lovers  as  during  all  their 
lives  no  other  than  ideal  friends  to  whom 
such  a  pledge  as  this  golden  tress  was 
the  highest  symbol  granted  of  their  perfect 

Difference  of  sex  we  never  knew, 

No  more  than  guardian  angels  do. 
"  The  Funeral  "  is  a  companion  piece ; 
Whoever  comes  to  shroud  me  do  not  harm, 

Nor  question  much. 
That  subtle  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm ; 
The  mystery,  the  sign  you  must  not  touch, 

For  'tis  my  outward  soul. 
But  here  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  speaker  "knew  difference  of 
sex,"  had  offered  a  man's  love  to  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  had  been  rejected, 
and  had  received  this  gift  as  a  token  of 
friendship  from  which  all  thought 
wedded  union  must  be  banished,  " 
Wright  names  one  of  bis  lyrics,  "  No 
Platonique  Love,"  and  tells  with  what 
result  he  had  once  tried  "  to  practise  this 

I   cliinb'd  from  sex  to  soul,   from  soul  to 
thought ; 
But,  thinking  there  to  move. 
Headlong  I  roll'd  from  thought  to  soul,  and 

From  soul  I  lighted  at  the  sex  again. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  Donne  some- 
times toppled  from  his  heights  (if  indeed 
it  is  a  fallh  but  there  is  one  poem  in 
which,  with  evident  sinceritjr  and  with 
rare  grace,  he  sings  the  praises  of  au- 
tumnal beauty  like  that  so  gracefully 
pictured  in  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  "  Love  s 
Widowhood,"  and  Donne  finds  in  this 
loveliness,  which  is  almost  spiritual,  a 
charm  found  nowhere  else ;  — 


Cart- 
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No  Spring  nor  Summer's  beauty  hath  such,  by  God,"  and  taught  to  lay  all  that  he  kills 

grace  at  his  master's  feet. 

As  I  have  found  in  one  Autunmal  face.  Donne's  most  ambitious  e£Eorts   as  a 

Here  is  Love's  abiding-place :  —  Poet  are  not  the  most  successful    One  of 

these  is  the  sequence  of  elegiac  poems 

Here  dwells  he,  though  he  sojourn  every-  suggested  by  the  death  of  Mistress  Elii- 

where                                   .  .„  u.,^  abeth  Drury,  his  friend  Sir  Robert  Drury's 

M.^Th.'?;  /niWventlJ^f  daughter,  who  died  in  her  fifteenth  yeir. 

JJight                     ^  Donne  had  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 

Where  no  voluptuousness,  yet  all  delight,  her ;  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  poetical  tomb- 

^,                  .     .   J     J      .  J    t_  .           .u  maker,   and  he    determined  to    erect    a 

The  range  is   indeed   wide  between  the  p^^pous   monument  in  verse.    On  each 

feeling  expressed  in  this  poem  and    »n  anniversary  of  the  day  of  death  he  pww 

others  of  the  same  group  of  elegies.  ^^^  ^^    ^^^en^  hjs  /^iend  with  a  memo- 

In  several  of  the  passages  from  which  ^j^j            .  ^^^  ^ot  more  than  two  of  these 

I    have  quoted  examples  occur  of   the  ^^^^  written,  nor  can  we  regret  that  this 

juxtaposiuon.  so  frequent  in   Donne,  of  funereal  Eiffel  tower  was  carried  no  higher 

thoughts   of  love    and  thoughts  of    the  than  the  second  stage.    Donne  expatiates 

grave  :  qu  a  general  theme  rather  than  laments  an 

A  fancy  shared  party  per  pale  between  individual ;  true   sorrow  is  discreet,  and 

Death's  heads  and  skeletons  and  Aretine.  sets  a  bound  to  extravagance ;  but  here 

....        ,                  ^              I    1.       ^     1  the  poet,  taking  for  his  subject  the  loss  of 

When  he  gazes  at  womanly  beauty  he  idealwomanhSxl;  does  not  write  under 

reflects  that  one  day  it  wi     be  as  useless  ,^^  controlling  power  of  deep  personal 

as  "a  sun-d.al  in  a  grave  ;     when  at  part-  j^j  ,„j  puslTes  to  an  extreme  hi?  fantas- 

ine  from  his  mistress  he  scratches  his  T:^  ^l^^^^Z^^i^^^    in  »i.«  .x/^«m«  ^f  f !«*«—* 

^        •.!.  1.-    J-          J           I.        -J  tic  exaggerations,  in  tne  poem  oi  tne  first 

name  with  his  diamond  upon  her  window.  ,„„i^e^«  ry  Donne  enlargWon  the  frailty 

pane,  he  leaves  the  ragged  signature  with  ^„^^  ^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ole  wwld  ;  in  the  se^ 

her,  be  says,  as  a  death  s  head  to  preach  j     ,^  '  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  process  of  the 

the   mortality  of  lovers;  when  he  would  ^„„,     Thus  they  form  a  contrasted  pair. 

learn  the  ancient  lore  of  passion  in  happier  ^^^  ^.^^^  j„  ,he'second  poem,  which  pIc. 

days  before  the  lord  of  love  grew  tyran-  ,„^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  „£  ^^^^  dead  maiden  as  it  m 

nous,  he  desires  to  hear  the  tradition  from  ;„  ,jj^^  sensitive  to  every  motion  of  her 

a  phantom  :  —  ^p.^jj^  ^^^  ^^„  ^^^^^^  .  _ 

I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover's  ghost  ti.,  „„„  ,„  j  .i,^...„»  Kt-«j 

Wfo  died  before  the  god  of  love  was  bom.  ^^^^  ,„  ,„  ,,,Her  P);- ^^-{^^^"^og 

His  own  brief  love-lyrics  are  likened  by  That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thougC 

him  to  "well-wrought  urns,"  which   will  t>  .  •     .i           !•        i         .r                •• 

preserve  the  ashes  confided  to  them  as  ^"\  '"  ^''^  *'"'':«''.  *'«IJy  I'^.T".*'*  l'"«» 


becomingly  as  "half-acre  tombs."    Even  perhaps  more  admirable  which  have 

from  an  epithalamion  he  cannot  banish  a  *»:?,"".?''•  ^  °°"°!,  '*  u"""°'**'TJ'«_*II{ 

thought  of  death  ;  when  the  bride  rises  on  while  the  doers  and  virorkers  of  the  worid 

the  wedding  morning  from  her  downy  bed.  T^  ^  »»7«'^ '^«  ^""'«  "TK""?  <»J  ?««««l'; 

the  imprestion  left  by  her  body  reminds  the  very  hfc  of  its  life  and  soul  rf  its  sod 

him  of  the  grave :-  resides  in  rare  spirits,  like  that  of  thedead 

Your  body's  print  S"^^  "^  «=h  a**^"  «« , "»  fh" .  »>e  ehe- 

Uke  to  a  grave  the  yielding  down  doth  dint  w'»ere  calls  "  the  whole  of  divinity  "— 

wonder  and  love  :  — 
In  whatever  sunny  garden  and  at  what-  ^^   ^^^^^     ^^ 

ever  banquet  Donne  sits,  he  discerns  in  pHnces  for  arms,  and  CounseUors  for  brains, 

air  the  dark  scythesman  of  that  great  pic-  Lawyers  for  tongues.  Divines  for  hearu  and 
ture  attributed   to  Orcagna.    An  entire  more, 

section  of  his  poetry  is  assigned  to  death.  The  rich  for  stomachs,  and  for  backs  the 
In  one  of   the   funeral  elegies  he  com-  P^^^> 

pares  death  to  the  sea  that  environs  all«  The  officers  for  hands,  merchants  for  feet 

and  though  God  has  set  marks  and  bounds  By  which  remote  and  distant  countries  meet; 

to  it,  vet  we  can  forever  hear  it  roar  and  ^^"^  ^^os«  ^^^  SP*"^  ^Wc**  do  tune  and  set 

gnaw' upon  our  shores.     In  another  the  This  organ  are  those  pieces  which  beget 

similitude  is  hardly  less  majestic:  Death  bonder  and  love. 

is  a'*  mighty  bird  of  prey,*' but '*  reclaimed       It  will  be  remembered  that  the  wofd 

'*  piece  *'  is  used  by  Elizabethan  writecs 

•/.#.,  tbt  progreu  of  a  prince  in  the  sense  of  perfect  specimen  or  bis* 
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terpiece,  as  where  Prospero  describes  her 
mother  to  Miranda  as  **  a  piece  of  virtue/' 
Doone's  other  ambitious  effort  iu  verse 
is  also  a  fragment.  It  is  that  singular 
poem,  written  in  an  elaborate  stanza  of  his 
own,  and  embodying  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis, which  bears  the  same  title 
as  the  later  written  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Drury  —  "The  Prog- 
ress of  the  Soul."  "Now  when  I  begin 
this  book,"  Donne  writes  —  and  at  this 
time  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  — 
"  I  have  no  purpose  to  come  into  any 
man^s  debt ;  how  my  stock  will  hold  out 
I  know  not."  We  may  lament  that  he  did 
not  carry  out  his  complete  design,  for 
though  the  poem  could  never  have  been 
popular,  it  would  have  afiEorded,  like  the 
Scotchman's  haggis,  **  a  hantle  of  miscel- 
lawneous  feeding  "  for  those  with  an  ap- 
petite for  the  strange  dishes  set  before 
them  by  Donne.  Professor  Minto,  in  an 
excellent  study  of  Donne,  contributed  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  said  of  this 
poem  that,  if  finished,  it  might  have  been  a 
monument  worthy  of  its  author's  genius. 
The  soul  whose  progress  the  poet  traces 
was  once  the  apple  of  temptation  in  the 
garden  of  Eden :  — 

Prince  of  the  orchard,  fair  as  dawning  mom. 

Thence  it  passed  into  the  dark  and  myste- 
rious life  of  the  mandrake,  and  ascending 
through  antediluvian  fish  and  bird  and 
beast,  became  in  the  course  of  time  the 
ape  which  toyed  wantonly  with  Adam's 
fifth  daughter,  Siphatecia.  In  the  last 
transformation  recorded  by  the  poet  the 
soul  is  incarnated  in  Themech,  the  sister 
and  the  wife  of  Cain ;  but  its  brave  adven- 
tures have  only  just  begun.  There  was 
scope  in  Donne's  design  for  a  history  of 
the  world ;  the  deathless  soul  would  have 
been  a  kind  of  Wandering  Jew,  with  this 
advantage  over  Ahasuerus,  that  it  would 
have  been  no  mere  spectator  of  the 
changes  of  society,  but  itself  a  part  and 
portion  of  the  ever-shifting,  ever-progress- 
ing world  of  men. 

Edward  Dowden. 
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BY    THE   AUTHOR    OF    "LITTLE    HAND    AND 
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AUT    DIABOLUS,     AUT 
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I. 


It  has  been  my  custom  for  many  years 
to  spend  the  season  of  Christmas  out  of 


England,  and  thus  avoid  that  epidemic  of 
compulsory  joviality  which  attacks  our 
rude  island  society  at  that  time.  As  com^ 
memorating  the  visit  of  the  Day-spring 
from  on  high  by  an  excessive  indulgence 
in  the  gross  appetites  of  the  flesh  has  be- 
come an  honored  custom  in  our  country, 
I  invariably  in  the  early  part  of  December 
retire  to  the  French  capital,  and  there  ac- 
cordingly I  found  myself,  not  many  years 
ago,  on  an  evening  in  the  week  preceding 
the  sacred  day,  alone,  as  was  my  wont  on 
such  occasions.  So  completely  had  1 
abandoned  myself  to  the  melancholy 
thoughts  which  were  partly  inspired  by 
the  solemn  lessons  of  the  season,  and 
partly  occasioned  by  the  host  of  sad  mem- 
ories which  must  inevitably  assail  one 
who  revisits  alone  scenes  hallowed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  days  that  are  no  more,  that  I 
had  listened  to  the  strange  suggestion  of 
the  sempiternal  Ernest  (who  doubtless 
read  my  familiar  face  as  a  book),  and  so 
found  myself  dining  quite  alone  in  that 
celebrated  chamber  of  the  Cafd  Anglais, 
known  as  ie  Grand  Seize,  Alone,  said  I  ? 
Nay,  not  alone.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  the  phantoms  of  gay,  graceful,  witty 
revellers  who  had  come  back  across  the 
Stygian  river,  forgetting  the  terrible  se- 
crets that  had  been  revealed  to  them, 
leaving  the  realms  of  desolation  to  troop 
in  and  keep  me  company  once  again  in  the 
capital  of  pleasure,  and  drink  one  more 
glass  of  St.  Marceaux  d  la  santides  belles  / 
There  is  Barucci,  iligante  as  usual,  and 
looking  none  the  worse  for  her  visit  to  the 
Plutonian  shore,  teasing  le  Due  Darlings 
whose  harsh  voice  vies  with  the  guttural, 
husky  tones  of  poor  Citron  in  discord- 
ancy ;  and  Anna  Deslion  breaking  in  with 
ironical  epigrams,  learnt  like  a  poll-parrot 
from  Plon  Plon ;  while  Paul  Demidoff, 
handsomer  than  ever  to-night  and  nodding 
across  the  table  to  Narischkine,  recites 
with  sardonic  glee  Louis  Bouilhet's  fare- 
well to  his  sweetheart :  — 

£t  maintenant,  adieu  I     Sals  ton  chemin,  je 
passe: 
Poudre  d'un  blanc  discret  les  rougeurs  de 
ton  front ; 
Le  banquet  est  fini,  —  quand  j'ai  vid^  ma 
tasse, 
S*il  reste    encore  du  vin,   les  laquais    le 
boiront  1 

which  brutal  lines  so  distress  L^ntine 
Massin  as  to  melt  her  to  tears.  But  the 
vision  vanishes  I  Like  the  shade  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  these  phantoms  had  departed,  and 
I  was  alone  in  the  Grand  Seize  with  my 
cigar  and  the  sparkling  wood  6re,  while 
from  without  came  upon  my   ears   the 
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ceaseless  clamor  of  bauUvard  life,  the  | 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow; 
the  noise  of  the  revolving  wheels  of  the 
great  mill  of  pleasure  into  which  is  cast 
youth,  beauty,  rank,  wit,  riches,  honor, 
purity,  and  hope,  and  which  returns  to  us 
in  lieu  of  these — ashes  and  worse  than 
ashes! 

But  it  was  getting  late ;  my  ghosts  had 
been  such  good  company  that  I  had  for- 
gotten to  take  count  of  time  and  it  was 
eleven ;  so,  deciding  to  take  a  bath  of 
fresh  air  and  a  glimpse  of  humanity  after 
my  long  draught  of  dreams,  I  rane  and 
departed,  wondering  as  I  passed  the  lodge 
whether  the  Great  Reaper  in  some  idle 
moment  had  perchance  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  gather  even  Isabelle  into  his 
sheaf.  It  was  a  grand  night,  frosty  and 
very  cold,  but  the  moon  was  up  and  flood- 
ing the  gay,  crowded  streets  with  silvery 
beams.  The  shops  were  all  ablaze  with 
lights  even  at  that  late  hour,  for  the  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year*s  presents  were  on 
exhibition.  Being  fond  of  children,  I  am 
of  course  fond  of  toys,  and  so  my  steps 
naturally,  and  almost  without  my  knowing 
it,  led  me  to  the  famous  toy-shop  in  the 
Passage  JoufiEroy,  a  shop  which  may  be 
easily  recognizea  from  afar  by  reason  of 
the  immense  india-rubber  elephant  which 
swings  clumsily  over  its  portal.  Skirting 
the  crowd  I  paused  for  a  moment  before 
the  window,  deciding  within  myself  that 
the  few  purchases  I  had  intended  making 
could  probably  be  made  with  less  discom- 
fort early  the  following  morning,  and  was 
about  to  stroll  on  when  my  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  vouth, 
child,  or  man  (I  could  not  exactly  tell 
which  he  wasV,  who  came  running  up  by 
my  side  and  then,  after  having  paused  and 
raised  himself  up  on  tip-toe,  for  he  was 
very  short,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  toys  which  the  surging  mob  prevented 
him  from  seeing,  began  pushing  his  way 
with  feverish  impetuosity  to  reach  the 
window.  What  impulse  prompted  me  to 
stop  I  cannot  say.  1  hate  a  crowd,  and 
here  was  a  very  large  and  very  unfragrant, 
albeit  good-natured,  concourse  of  people  ; 
I  detest  and  fear  draughts,  and  now  the 
wind  came  careering  up  the  passage, 
asthma  vaulting  over  bronchitis  in  wheezy 
joy  — -  and  yet  I  stayed.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  face  belonging  to  that  strange,  stunted 
figure,  to  learn  why  he  had  been  so  fever- 
ishly anxious  to  see  these  toys.  Yet 
perhaps  after  all  he  was  but  a  tnief,  and 
this  struggling  to  get  a  front  place  at  the 
show  walout  the  result  of  a  vulgar  desire 
to    relieve  some  gaping   atizen  of   his 


purse.  Just  then  the  crowd  opened  v!o» 
lently  and  the  mysterious  little  individaal 
who  had  been  occupying  mv  thoughts 
emerged,  greeted  as  he  fought  h\%  way 
through  the  mob  with  many  angry  remarks 
not  unadorned  with  imprecations.  I  could 
see  his  face  plainly  now,  but  whether  it 
belonged  to  a  child  prematurely  old 
through  su£Eering,  or  to  a  young  man,  I 
could  not  say,  but  about  the  ugliness  and 
the  power  of  the  face  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  it  was  that  of  an  emaciated  juvenile 
Danton,  the  leonine  expression  being  very 
striking  at  that  moment,  for  the  counte- 
nance, deeply  pitted  with  small-pox,  was 
illuminated  by  a  look  of  insolent  joy  and 
triumph.  He  fell  up  against  me  when  be 
had  at  length  fought  his  way  out,  and 
looked  up,  apparently  about  to  apologiie 
for  crushing  my  foot,  but  when  his  eyes 
met  mine  he  said  nothing,  and  giving  vent 
to  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  turned  into  the 
shop.  The  glance,  however,  which  had 
met  mine  was  so  extraordinary,  so  full  of 
w^hat  I  can  only  describe  as  spiritual  ligh^ 
that  I  followed  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
listening. 

**  I  want  that  doll,**  I  heard  him  say,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  agitation,  but  the  voice  wm 
strangely  musical,  in  no  wise  resembUog 
the  husky  whine  of  the  Paris  vavou^  to 
which  class  he  apparently  belonged*  TIm 
shopman  stared  at  him. 

<•  Which  doll?''  he  inquired,  with  t 
strong  tinge  of  insolence  in  his  manner; 
for  the  very  shabby,  though  not  ezactif 
ragged  costume  of  the  youth,  and  hispaks^ 
worn,  ugly  face,  which  would  indeed  nait 
been  hideous  but  for  the  light  and  power 
shed  from  between  the  red,  tired  eyelidii 
evidently  had  not  predisposed  the  ▼ender 
of  toys  in  favor  of  his  customer.  **We 
have  many  dolls  here." 

'*  I  want  that  one,"  exclaimed  the  shabbf 
youth ;  and  turning,  he  pointed  in  an  In- 
perious  fashion  with  his  forefinger  to  a 
doll  in  the  window,  much  in  the  same  w^ 
as  Danton  would  have  denounced  an  ea* 
emy  in  the  Mountain  and  pointed  him  oat 
for  sacrifice. 

The  shopman  took  out  the  doll  rather 
reluctantly  and  l.iid  it  on  the  counter  be* 
fore  his  strange  customer.  The  toy  wai 
certainly  a  beautiful  one,  representinf^  a 
lady  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  the 
toilette  being  composed  of  silk,  satin,  vel* 
vet,  and  lace,  the  golden  curls  crowned 
with  a  stylish  bonnet  and  the  tiny  eait 
decorated  with  imitation  gems.  Wnat  is 
the  world  could  such  a  shabby  little  dwarf 
want  with  such  a  dainty  toy,  I  wondered; 
the  contrast  between  the  smiling,  riddy 
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dressed  puppet  and  its  wan,  half-starved, 
poverty-stained  purchaser  being  indeed 
very  striking. 

•*  Well,"  exclaimed  the  youth  impa- 
tiently, as  the  man  said  nothing,  **  what  are 
you  aoout  ?  I  told  you  Td  take  it ;  pack  it 
up  for  me  at  once,  I  will  take  it  with  me 
now  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

The  man  hesitated.  *'This  doll  is  not 
a  cheap  one,"  he  began,  "  and " 

*'  Pack  it  up  for  me,  I  tell  you  ;  do  you 
suppose  Tm  not  going  to  pay  you?  I 
know  the  price ;  I  asked  it  a  month  ago 
—  it's  a  hundred  francs,"  exclaimed  the 
shabby  little  Danton  haughtily. 

Then  the  man  began  carefully,  but  with 
very  evident  reluctance,  to  pack  the  doll, 
enveloping  it  in  many  sheets  of  soft  paper. 
When  it  had  been  carefully  deposited, 
surrounded  by  cotton-wool,  in  a  neat  card- 
board box,  and  the  whole  tied  with  smart 
ribbon,  the  parcel  was  handed  over  to  the 
careworn,  haggard  youth,  who  put  it 
eagerly  under  his  arm  and  then  began 
fumbling  in  his  pocket;  but  even  as  he 
did  so,  his  sallow  face  turned  to  an  ashen 
pallor,  and  an  expression  of  anxious  agony 
came  into  it  which  was  heartrending  to 
behold. 

"  I  have  been  robbed  !  "  he  gasped,  still 
keeping  the  precious  box  tightly  clasped 
under  his  arm,  and  still  fumbnDg  with  wild 
despair  in  his  pocket.  **  I  have  been 
robbed  !  I  had  six  louis  when  I  left  home, 
and  I  had  them  when  I  turned  into  the 
passage,  for  I  stopped  on  the  boulevard 
and  counted  them,  and  now  —  now  they 
are  gone  ! " 

The  shopman's  face  broke  into  a  sar- 
donic grin.  "  Oh,  robbed  of  course  !  ye 
eoufMts  celle  Id  /  Why,  you  never  had 
six  louis  in  your  life,  petit  vaurien  / 
What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  here  and 
taking  up  my  time  for  nothing  ?  Do  you 
hear  me  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Robbed, 
indeed !  You  look  like  it,  to  be  sure ! 
Why,  you're  nothing  better  than  a  thief 
yourself!  Come,  give  me  back  that  par- 
cel at  once,  or  I'll  call  a  sergent  de  ville 
and  have  you  marched  o£E  to  the  lock- 
up ! "  and  coming  from  behind  the  counter, 
the  fellow  approached  the  lad  in  a  threat- 
ening manner.  The  poor  boy  put  down 
the  parcel,  and  though  his  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears,  he  stared  the  enraged  shopman 
in  the  face  defiantly.  At  this  juncture  I 
stepped  into  the  shop. 

**Take  care,"  I  said  to  the  shopman. 
*'  You  have  no  right  to  touch  this  gentle- 
man. He  has  given  you  back  your  parcel, 
80  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  He 
has  been  robbed  —  that  is  clear.    Here  is 


your  money,  I  will  take  the  doll,"  and  put- 
ting down  six  louis  on  the  counter  I  took 
up  the  box. 

"But,  monsieur "  stammered   the 

man. 

"  AsseB  /  "  I  said.  •*  You  have  got  your 
money  now  and  the  toy  is  mine."  Then, 
turning  to  the  lad,  I  said  in  my  most  gen- 
tle and  courteous  manner, "  Will  you  come 
out  with  me,  monsieur?  I  should  like  to 
talk  with  you,  if  you  would  allow  me." 
The  poor  lad  did  not  answer,  but,  staring 
at  me  as  one  in  a  dream,  followed  me  in 
silence  out  into  the  passage.  When  we 
had  gone  a  few  yards  from  the  shop-door 
I  stopped  short,  and  turning  to  him  said, 
"  Forgive  me,  monsieur,  for  thus  interfer- 
ing in  your  private  matters,  but  I  happened 
to  be  standing  by  and  heard  and  saw  all. 
You  have  evidently  been  robbed,  and  the 
shopman  insulted  you  most  grossly." 

This  strange,  pale-faced  gnome,  who 
might  have  been  any  age  from  fourteen  to 
forty,  looked  at  me  fixedly,  his  luminous 
eyes  seeming  lost  in  wonder.  "Yes,  I 
have  been  robbed,"  he  said  simply  and 
very  slowly,  each  word  sounding  like  a 
sob. 

"  You  seemed  very  anxious  to  have  this 
doll,"  I  continued  very  gently,  my  whole 
heart  going  out  in  sympathy  to  this  poor 
waif. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  very  anxious.  I  had 
saved  up  my  money  for  a  month  to  buy 
it." 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 
"  I  hope,  monsieur,  you  will  forgive  me 
and  not  think  me  rude  if  I  ask  you  why. 
It  was  not  for  yourself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  lad's  face  flushed.  "  Oh,  no ! "  he 
exclaimed  quickly.  "It  was  not  for  my- 
self,"—  and  then  he  stopped  abruptly,  a 
look  of  shyness  suddenly  softening  his 
rugged  countenance.  "It  was  for  a  friend, 
a  friend  who  is  dying."  And  the  tears 
welled  up  to  the  poor  tired  eyelids. 

"  Forgive  me,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  must 
bee  of  you  to  forgive  me,  monsieur.  I 
did  not  mean  to  cause  you  pain.  I  must 
be  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  for  you 
can  hardly  be  more  than  —  " 

"  I  am  twenty,"  interrupted  the  lad. 

"  Twenty  I  Then  you're  only  just  begin- 
ning life." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  then  said  with 
a  forced  smile,  looking  at  me  kindly  in 
the  face,  "  That  depends,  monsieur  :  — 

On  ne  vieillissait  pas  si  vite  au  temps  jadis, 
Et  Ton  n'arrlvait  pas  au  jour  ayant  l*aurore." 

What  in  the  world  had  I  stumbled 
over  now,  I  wondered  —  a  poet?    Here 
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was  a  lad  almost  in  rags  quoting  Marc 
Monnier.  But  before  I  had  had  time  to 
recovor  from  my  surprise  the  youth,  who 
had  been  looking  at  me  very  earnestly, 
exclaimed  in  my  mother  tongue :  '*  Are 
you  English,  monsieur?''  Here  was 
another  mystery,  for  the  lad's  accent  was 
perfect  I 

**  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  greatly  astonished. 
"  And  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  I  am  an  English- 
man, although  I  was  born  in  Paris ;  my 
father  was  an  Englishman." 

**  Then  we  are  fellow-countrymen,"  I 
exclaimed,  **  and  ought  to  be  friends.  Is 
your  friend,  your  friend  who  is  —  who  is 
so  very  ill,  English  too?  " 

The  lad's  face  saddened  again,  '*  No 
—  she  is  French." 

Then  I  paused  for  a  moment.  **  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  you  to  do  me  a 
very  great  favor  ? "  I  said  gently.  "  I 
should  have  asked  you  in  any  case,  but 
now  that  I  know  vou  are  an  Englishman 
like  myself  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me.  I  only  bought  this  doll 
for  you,  so  you  must  take  it  and  give  it 
to  your  friend." 

'*  Bought  the  doll  for  me  I  "  he  echoed. 
"  Why,  you  don't  know  me !  " 

**  Perhaps  I  don't,  but  I  bought  the  doll 
for  you,  and  you  must  take  it.  You  and  I 
are  fellow-countrymen  and  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  so  you  must  not  refuse  me,  man 
ami.  Remember  it  is  not  for  you  but  for 
your  dying  friend ! "  Then,  as  I  said 
these  words  and  thrust  forward  the  box, 
a  poor,  thin,  emaciated  little  hand  was 
raised  timidly  and  took  it. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  simply.  **  I 
will  take  it  for  my  friend.  You  are  very 
kind,  but  I  will  pay  you  in  a  month.  I 
can  save  the  money  by  that  time  and  will 
send  it  to  you  then,  if  you  can  wait  so 
long." 

**  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  wait,  and 
for  more  than  a  month,  or  two,  or  five, 
or  twelve  months.  You  must  not  trouble 
yourself  about  that." 

'•Then  I  will  take  it,  sir,"  said  this 
strange  bov,  *'  if  you  can  wait,  for  my  little 
friend  is  dying,  and  Death  will  not  wait  I 
You  must  give  me  your  name  and  address, 
please,  and  I  will  give  you  mine.  Believe 
me,  vou  shall  have  the  money  back  in  four 

weeks,  if "and  he  hesiuted,  ''if  I 

live."  Then  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
took  out  a  soiled  envelope  and  gave  it  to 
me.  **  I  have  an  absurd  name,"  he  said, 
**  but  that's  not  my  fault ;  Roselin  Tudor, 
298  Rue  St.  Marc.    I  am  a  copyist ;  most 


of  the  authors  in   Paris  know  me;    M. 
Dumas  has  been  very  kind  to  me.*' 

'*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Tudor.  Here  is  my 
card  ;  there  is  no  address  00  it,  bat  If  yen 
write  to  me  to  the  — -  Clubw  London,  it 
will  be  sure  to  find  me.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am  staying  here  in  Paris  at  tbe 
Hotel  Westminster  for  ten  days  lonp^r.  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  see  something  o£ 
you.  I  should  like  •~—  "  and  I  hesitated. 
'"  1  should  like  you  to  let  me  be  ycm 
friend."  Once  again  the  tears  nioanted 
to  those  strange  luminous  eyes,  and  welled 
up  to  the  poor  tired  eyelids  that  showed 
very  evident  tokens  of  work  done  bj 
night. 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said.  ^  Yoa  aie 
very  kind  to  me;  but  you  are  a  genUe- 
man,  and  I  am  only  a  copyist" 

**  Never  mind,"  1  replied  with  affected 
gaiety.  '*You  are  certainlv  my  snpecior 
in  one  way,  for  you  worlc,  whereat  I« 
unfortunately,  do  nothing,*- except  pet* 
haps  harm." 

He  shook  his  head  and  smiled  sadlyt 
and  then  proceeded  with  great  preddOA 
and  gravity,  but  in  a  listless  tone  tfait 
seemed  to  indicate  a  terrible  fatigue  bor* 
derine  on  despair:  **As  I  have  takn 
this  doll  you  have  been  kind  enougli  to 
ofiEer  me,  and  as  I  am  forced  to  keep  ytm 
so  long  waiting  before  I  can  repay  yo^ 
I  must  tell  you  why  I  do  it." 

**  No,  you  must  not ;  not  if  it  paiaa 
you." 

**  Nothing  pains  me  ;  nothing  will  ew 
pain  me  any  more.     This  doll  is  lor  a 
little  girl   who  is  dying.      She    is   Oily 
seven,  but  she  is  consumptive,  and  ttm 
doctors  have  given  her  up.    She  is  Uvkf 
with  me,  and  just  before  she  was  tdkn 
ill,  —  more  than  a  month  ago  now  — akt 
saw  this  doll.    We  were  walking  kcrt 
together  one  morning  and  she  saw  It  aid 
wanted  it  —  not  exactly  as  a  playtbiiur  "«• 
here  he  paused,  and  then  oontinnra  In  a 
lower  tone  —  '*  because  it  reminded  ker 
of   her   mother."     Then,  after   aaotficr 
pause,  he  added,  **  Her  mother  is  dead  I 
So  I  decided  to  save  my  nxmey  and  bi^ 
it  for  her,"  he  continued.    **Of  ooms 
I  said  nothing  to  her  about  it  at  first  fv 
I  was  not  sure  of  saving  so  mnch 
but   then   she   fell   iU,  and   thea<-»*i 
then  —  the  doctor  gave  her  up,  and 
I  managed  to  get  some  extra  work  Is 
do,  and  saw  that  I  was  certain  ol  bdif 
able  to  save  the  money,  so  I  told  kcf* 
I  told  her  ten  days  ago  that  she  aigjil 
be  happy  at  least  once  before  she  dMt 
and  since  then  every  morning  and 
evening  we  have  counted  up  what 
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saved,  and  I  have  come  here  to  make 
sure  the  doll  was  DOt  yet  sold.  This 
evening  I  got  the  last  five  francs  for  a 
play  I  am  copying  for  M.  Sardou,  and 
went  home  and  told  Marie  and  then  came 
OQ  here.  You  know  the  rest.  She  is 
waiting  for  me ;  it  would  break  her  heart 
if  I  came  back  without  the  doll.  That 
is  why  I  take  it." 

Then  came  a  pause.  Of  course  I  could 
not  speak  —  who,  indeed,  could  have 
spoken  at  such  a  moment?  —  but  I  took 
his  hand  in  mine,  and  pressed  it,  and  he 
understood  me.  *'  Is  this  little  girl  related 
to  you  ?  "  I  said  at  last. 

He  turned  his  head  aside.  *'  No,  she 
is  not  related  to  me ;  neither  she  nor  I 
have  any  relations;  but  —  but  —  I  knew 
her  mother." 

"And  is  there  really  no  hope?  Has 
she  had  the  best  medical  advice  ?  Surely 
if  she  were  sent  to  a  warm  climate  she 
mieht  recover." 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  —  there  is 
no  hope.  She  has  had  the  best  medical 
advice;  M.  Gondinet  sent  Dr.  Potain  to 
see  her.  Her  time  has  come  and  she 
must  go  !  "  These  last  words  came  almost 
as  a  wail. 

After  a  pause  I  resumed  timidly.  "  Did 
she  inherit  this  consumption  from  her 
mother,  do  you  think  ?  " 

He  turned  on  me  quickly,  almost 
fiercely,  but  on  failing  to  recognize  what 
he  had  evidently  feared  to  read  in  my 
face,  he  dropped  his  eyes  and  shuddered. 
"  No,"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  she 
did  not  inherit  it.  It  is  trouble  that  has 
brought  it  on,  —  her  mother  did  not  die 
of  consumption." 

Then,  after  another  long  pause,  I  broke 
the  silence.  "  Well,  I  am  more  than  glad 
to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Tudor,  bift  I  must 
not  keep  you  any  longer  now.  You  must 
£0  back  to  her,  for  she  will  be  waiting 
for  you.  Will  you  let  me  come  and  see 
you?  I  can't  tell  you  how  thankful  I 
should  be  if  you  would  only  let  me  try 
to  make  vour  little  friend  happier  while 
she  lives." 

Hq  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  I 
grasped  warmly. 

"Thank  vou,"  he  murmured,  greatly 
agitated ;  "  but  you  have  done  all  already. 
She  will  want  nothing  now,  and  I  want 
nothing.     I  can  work." 

"  But  you  will  let  me  come  to  see  you  ?  " 
I  ura^ed. 

He  hesitated,  and  then  said  gravely, 
"  No,  perhaps  you  had  better  not ;  we 
have  only  two  rooms,  and  she  is  so  very 
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ill  your  visit  might  disturb  her,  but  if  you 
care  to  see  me  —  "  and  he  paused. 

"Well,  I  do  care  to  see  you;  tell  me 
where  and  when  I  can." 

"  Do  you  know  a  little  caf^  near  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Marc,  —  nearly  op- 
posite the  stage  entrance  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique?" 

"I  do;  when  can  I  meet  you  there? 
Any  time  will  suit  me,  late  or  early,  but 
let  it  be  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  then,  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. And  now  good-bye  till  then.  I 
shall  not  thank  you,  sir,  again ;  you  are 
giving  the  first  joy  she  has  known  to  a 
dying  child, — how  can  I  thank  you  for 
that?"  And  again  we  clasped  hands. 
"  Good-bye." 

"  Good  -  bye,  Tudor,  till  to  -  morrow. 
Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you !  "  And 
then  we  parted,  and  I  stood  still  in  the 
passage  watching  the  stunted,  frail  figure 
of  the  poor  boy,  as  he  eagerly  threaded 
his  way  through  the  gay  crowd  of  loungers 
and  merry-makers,  clasping  his  precious 
box  in  his  arms  and  hurrying  to  the  death- 
bed of  a  child  that  haply  he  might  be  in 
time  to  bring  her  joy  before  the  Great 
Consoler  came.  But  I  now,  standing  there 
alone,  became  conscious  almost  for  the  first 
time  of  the  cold  wind,  and  making  my  way 
out  of  the  passage  to  the  boulevard^  I 
turned  to  the  left,  deciding  that  it  would 
be  far  less  uncomfortable,  on  the  whole, 
to  walk  than  to  get  into  a  draughty  cab. 
What  should  I  do,  — go  to  the  club  or  go 
to  bed?  It  was  too  early  for  the  latter, 
and,  moreover,  my  interview  with  this 
youth  had  so  afiEected  me  that  no  thought 
of  sleep  was  possible,  so  when  my  idle 
steps  brought  me  to  the  Place  de  TOp^a, 
I  turned  into  the  Opera  House  and  went 
up  to  the  club  box.  The  opera  was  over, 
but  the  ballet,  "  La  Korrigane,"  had  but 

1'ust  begun,  and  as  I  entered,  the  well- 
:nown  graceful  music  reached  my  ears 
and  the  dainty  Rosita  Mauri  came  slowly 
from  the  back  in  the  pas  de  la  Sabot  tire. 
The  club  box  was  packed  tight,  and  indeed 
the  whole  house  was  crowded  ;  but  feel- 
ing no  desire  either  to  talk  scandal  with 
the  men  or  pay  my  court  to  any  of  my 
many  fair  friends,  I,  after  having  given 
my  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  grace  of 
Rosita,  left  the  box  and  the  house,  in- 
tending to  stroll  up  to  the  Cercle  de 
rUnion  and  then  go  to  bed.  As  I  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  Opera  House  lighting 
a  cigar,  I  felt  a  hand  placed  lightly  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  turning,  I  saw  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  the  famous  savant 
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and  fashionable  physician,  Leopold  Maryx, 
the  great  specialist  for  all  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system^  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  curious  products  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Of  his  early  years  but  little  really 
was  known,  but  the  legend  ran  that  he  had 
at  one  time  been  immensely  rich,  owning 
a  great  number  of  slaves  and  vast  planta- 
tions in  South  Carolina,  and  that  then, 
having  had  a  taste  for  medical  science,  he 
had  attended  to  and  experimented  on  his 
own  slaves  when  a  mere  boy,  in  this  way 
gaining  a  wide  practical  experience  at  an 
age  when  most  youths  are  trying  to  stum- 
ble through  Virgil  at  school.  The  War 
of  Secession  had,  of  course,  ruined  him, 
but  as  he  was  at  that  time  still  quite  young, 
he  determined  to  dedicate  the  remains  of 
his  fortune  to  completing  his  medical 
studies,  and  had  for  that  purpose  come  to 
Europe  and  sat  under  most  of  the  scientific 
celebrities  of  the  day,  laboring  incessantly 
and  sparing  neither  time  nor  money  in  his 
endeavors  to  realize  the  dreams  of  his 
ambition.  He  very  soon  became  famous, 
astonishing  with  his  audacious  experi- 
ments the  more  sedate  and  prudent  medi- 
cos of  the  old  world;  and  of  course  his 
sudden  fame  made  him  many  enemies, 
"  charlatan  "  and  "  quack  "  being  the  least 
unkind  epithets  levelled  at  his  head  by  his 
envious  colleagues.  At  length  Maryx 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  challenging 
a  very  eminent  physician  who  had  insulted 
him,  but  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his 
father,  he  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
"That's  the  first  patient  I  have  lost! "  he 
cynically  remarked  when  his  opponent  fell 
before  his  fire.  Then  the  scientific  world 
of  Europe  set  up  a  howl  of  execration, 
which  Maryx  quietly  answered  by  restor- 
ing to  health  a  prime  minister  and  a  He- 
brew financier,  both  of  whom  had  been 
given  up  for  lost  by  all  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  the  day.  There  was  no  with- 
standing such  arguments  as  these,  so  the 
fatal  duel  Mras  forgotten  and  Maryx  once 
more  became  the  rage.  He  resided  in 
Vienna  —  where  indeed  I  had  first  met 
him  —  but  he  had  zpiedd  terre  in  Paris, 
where  many  of  his  most  influential  and 
illustrious  patients  lived.  He  was  an 
avowed  atheist,  a  man  of  the  loosest  mor- 
als, a  confirmed  and  desperate  gambler, 
and  a  hardened  cynic;  but  as  his  visits 
almost  invariably  restored  health  to  the 
ailing,  and  always  afforded  amusement  to 
the  idle,  his  society  was  courted  by  all 
who  were  really  unwell  and  by  all  who 
imagined  themselves  to  be  so,  that  is  to 
say,  in  other  words,  by  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind. 


"What,  Maryx!"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
shook  hands  warmly  with  my  illustrious 
friend.  "  You  in  Paris  at  Christmas 
time!" 

"  I  am  only  here  for  forty-eight  hours. 
I  came  on  to  see  the  Princesse  de  Birac 
and  return  to  Vienna  to-morrow  night.  I 
haven't  seen  you  for  months !  Have  you 
anything  special  to  do  to-night?  Any 
engagement  ?  " 

"No.    Why?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  man  guillo- 
tined? Because,  if  you  would,  you  had 
better  come  with  me.  It's  a  bore  going 
alone,  and  I  don't  want  a  man  with  me 
who  is  likely  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.** 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  to  do  that.  Whea 
is  it?" 

"To-night,  or  rather  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.   I  have  cards  from  the  prefecture." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  Corsi." 

"  The  man  who  killed  that  woman  lo 
the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand  ?  " 

Maryx  nodded. 

"  I  remember  seeing  that  poor  woman 
play  in  the  "  Trois  Margots  "  at  the  Bou£Ees 
two  or  three  years  ago." 

"  She  was  pretty,  was  she  not?  "  asked 
Maryx. 

"  Yes,  very." 

"  Tantpis  /  there  are  not  many !  "  ex- 
claimed this  extraordinary  man.  "  Well, 
will  you  come  ?  " 

"  Is  it  very  horrible  ?  " 

"Certainly  not;  not  at  all.  This  will 
be  the  seventh  I  have  seen.  The  worst 
part  is  the  waiting  —  the  trick  itself  is 
done  in  a  minute,"  and  the  great  physician 
made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  to  indicate 
swiftness. 

"  Well,  I'll  go,  doctor,  of  course  for  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  your  society." 
Maryx  nodded  and  smiled.  "  What  time 
does  it  take  place  ?  " 

"  About  five." 

"Five!  Diable!  And  what  are  you 
going  to  do  till  then,  Maryx?" 

"  Try  my  luck  there,"  he  said,  smiling 
and  pointing  to  the  Washington  Club. 
"  And  you  ?  ^ 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Union  for  a  few 
minutes,  for  I  want  to  see  a  man  from  our 
embassy  if  I  can,  and  then  I  shall  go  back 
to  my  hotel.  Will  you  call  for  me  ?  I'm 
staying  at  the  Westminster;  it's  oo  oar 
way." 

"Very  well  then;  I'll  be  with  you  at 
about  half  past  three  or  four.  It's  a  devil 
of  a  distance,  you  know,  to  the  Place  de 
la  Roquette,  so  don't  keep  me  waiting." 

"  I  shan't  keep  you  waiting.    You  will 
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find  me  there  waiting  for  you,  probably 
asleep/* 

*\ Capital!  till  half  past  three  then," 
and  the  great  specialist  picked  his  way 
across  the  boulevard  to  the  gambling 
rooms. 

I  feuled  to  find  the  man  I  was  in  search 
of  at  the  Cercle  de  TUnion,  and  so  within 
an  hour  of  having  parted  with  Leopold 
Maryx  I  found  myself  seated  alone  by  my 
fireside  at  the  Westminster,  having  given 
orders  to  admit  the  doctor  when  he  should 
call  in  the  early  morning.  As  I  lighted 
my  cigar  and  seated  myself  by  the  blazing 
logs  the  thought  occurred  to  me  how  odd 
an  evening  I  had  been  spending,  to  be 
sure  !  One  thing  I  was  determined  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
this  dying  child  and  this  strange  lad.  I 
knew  I  should  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  latter,  for  I  could  see  that  his  was  a 
high-spirited  and  independent  nature,  but 
I  told  myself  that  I  would  let  nothing 
daunt  me  and  that,  no  matter  at  what  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  I  would  labor 
onceasinglv  to  bring  these  two  —  the  child 
and  her  self-sacrificing  protector —  to  look 
upon  me  as  a  friend  in  whose  power,  per- 
chance, it  might  lie  to  bring  sunlight  into 
their  joyless  lives.  Having  so  decided  I 
threw  away  my  cigar,  took  up  the  Dibats^ 
and  ere  long  had  fallen  into  a  profound 
sleep  from  which  I  was  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  the  great  doctor  saying  calmly, 
*' Come;  we  must  not  be  late;  it  is  time 
for  us  to  go." 

II. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
piercingly  cold,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
looked  perfectly  deserted  as  my  compan- 
ion and  I,  both  well  muffled  in  furji,  hur- 
ried into  the  fiacre  which  the  doctor  had 
come  in  from  the  club,  Maryx  giving  the 
ominous  order,  dL  la  Roquette  I  to  the 
coachman  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  need- 
lessly melodramatic  tone  of  voice. 

"  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  after  a  while," 
explained  the  great  man,  puffing  at  his 
cigar,  "  for  you  can  well  imagine  I  am  not 
taking  all  this  trouble  out  of  mere  morbid 
curiosity.  I  am  going  as  a  professional 
man,  and  to  study.  I  have  a  special  per- 
mission to  accompany  the  officials  to  the 
condemned  cell  when  they  go  to  tell  the 
convict  he  must  prepare  to  die,  and  I  shall 
stay  close  by  the  man  until  his  head  falls. 
Of  course,  however,  I  can*t  take  you  with 
me."    I  shuddered. 

'*  I  would  not  accompany  you  if  I  could, 
mon  cher^''  I  exclaimed.  '*  Do  they  suffer 
much,  do  you  think  ?  " 


Maryx  nodded  his  head  wisely.  "  That 
depends  upon  the  individual.  They  would 
probably  suffer,  and  suffer  greatly,  were 
it  really  the  knife  that  killed  them,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  convict  is  prac- 
tically dead  when  he  is  thrown  on  to  the 
plank. 

"But  what  do  you  expect  to  see  that 
will  interest  you  in  your  special  depart- 
ment before  the  man  is  killed  "i  " 

"  What  do  you  call  my  special  depart- 
ment?" inquired  Maryx  with  an  amused 
smile. 

*'  The  nerves  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
of  course." 

^^  Quel  toupet  /  ^^  murmured  the  great 
man.  "  I  don*t  as  a  matter  of  fact  expect 
to  see  anything  very  interesting,  but  still 
I  may,  for  Corsi  is,  they  say,  no  ordinary 
criminal  and  perhaps  his  death  will  be  no 
ordinary  death.  His  courage  is,  I  believe, 
not  assumed,  but  the  real  thing,  not  bra- 
vado, but  real  bravery —  an  absolute  con- 
tempt for  death.  I  shall  be  interested  to 
see  whether  this  keeps  up  to  the  very 
last."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added : 
•*  We  whose  business  it  is  to  prolong  life 
can  never  fail  to  learn  something  by  perch- 
ing as  close  to  death  as  possible,  clinging 
as  it  were  around  those  about  to  depart 
until  the  one  is  suddenly  pulled  in,  and 
click !  the  door  is  slammed  in  our  faces !  " 

This  was  one  of  those  peculiar  speeches 
for  which  Maryx  was  famous,  and  which 
his  numerous  enemies  declared  that  he 
made  for  the  gallery,  but  which  at  all 
events  were  one  of  the  causes  of  his  being 
constantly  in  hot  water  with  his  less  talk- 
ative brother i  savants.  We  both  now 
relapsed  into  silence,  Maryx  evidently 
enjoying  his  cigar,  and  I  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  find  in  my  heart  some  excuse  for 
thus  sinning  against,  the  elementary  laws 
of  taste  and  good  feeling  by  going  to  see 
a  fellow-creature  put  to  death  out  of  mere 
morbid  curiosity. 

Suddenly  Maryx  leant  forward.  "  Here 
we  are  ! "  he  said,  and  let  down  the  win- 
dow as  the  carriage  stopped.  We  alighted, 
and  the  doctor  telling  the  coachman  where 
to  wait  for  us,  we  passed  on  through  the 
crowd  to  the  cordon  of  Gardes  de  Paris. 
"  Cartes  de  la  Prifecture!''  murmured  my 
companion  producing  them.  The  briga- 
dier after  a  close  inspection,  both  of  the 
cards  and  of  ourselves,  muttered  a  gruff 
passez  /  and  we  penetrated  into  the  infer- 
nal circle  wherein  the  dance  of  death  — 
but  this  time  dpasseul — was  shortly  to 
be  performed.  The  soldiers  lined  the 
great  Place  de  la  Roquette  keeping  the 
mob  back,  so  there  was  a  large  open  space 
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absolutely  empty  save  for  the  presence  of 
a  few  shadows,  which  I  took,  rightly  or 
wrongly  I  know  not,  to  represent  report- 
ers for  the  press. 

Maryx  looked  at  his  watch.  **We 
shall  not  have  to  wait  long  now.  Tant 
mieux  /  It  is  desperately  cold  1 "  he  mur- 
mured, and  then  turning  to  me  he  said, 
"You  won't  mind  my  leaving  you  now, 
will  you  ?    I  ought  to  go  Into  the  prison." 

"  60,  by  all  means,"  I  replied.  "  I  would 
rather  be  alone." 

"Very  well  then.  Do  you  see  that 
bench  ?  When  the  men  come  to  erect  the 
guillotine  the  police  will  force  you  all  back 
to  the  side  walk.  You  will  not  find  a  bet- 
ter place  to  see  from  than  that  bench,  so 
when  it's  all  over  I'll  come  for  you  there, 
and  if  I  don't  find  you  there,  you  know 
where  our  cab  is, —  I  shall  go  on  there 
at  once  and  wait  for  you." 

"Very  well,"  I  assented;  and  Maryx 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  in  the  direction 
of  the  prison  where  the  condemned  man 
lay.  I  walked  to  the  bench  he  had  indi- 
cated to  me,  and  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  Grande  Koquette,  wherein  the  pris- 
oners condemned  to  death  sleep  their  last 
sleep  on  earth,  faces  the  Petite  Roquette  or 
prison  for  juvenile  offenders,  so  that  here 
we  have  in  this  comparatively  small  space 
the  whole  history  of  human  villainy  — 
from  the  first  petty  larceny  which  brings 
the  mere  infant  to  the  reformatory  to  the 
cruel  murder  leading  to  the  condemned 
cell  from  whence  the  hardened  outcast 
walks  to  the  scafEold.  Horrible  as  the 
place  is  at  the  best  of  times  it  is  of  course 
rendered  ten  times  more  detestable  on 
such  a  night  as  the  one  I  am  describing, 
by  the  fact  of  all  that  is  more  vicious  and 
evil  in  the  French  capital  being  attracted 
thither  to  see  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy 
played  out  and  the  curtain  and  the  knife 
fall  together  on  the  storv  of  an  ill-spent 
life.  The  authorities  had,  as  I  have  said, 
encircled  Xh^ place  wherein  only  persons 
provided  with  tickets  of  admission  were 
allowed  to  penetrate,  but  coming  from  be- 
yond this  infernal  circle,  could  be  heard 
the  cries  and  murmurs  of  the  mob  massed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cordon^  laughing, 
singing,  cat-calling,  and  chattering  like 
jackals. 

Voyez  ce  Corsi : 
Voyez  ce  Corps  li  I 

some  hoarse  voice  broke  out,  braying  to 
the  well-known  tune  in  *<  Les  Goches  de 
Corneville,"  and  the  refrain  was  at  once 
taken  up  by  a  hundred  cynical  mounte- 
banks. Could  the  sound  of  this  ghastly 
mirth  reach  the  condemned  cell  I  won- 


dered, and  this  gay  strain  wedded  to  such 
terribly  significant  words  be  the  first  warn- 
ing to  the  doomed  man  that  the  end  had 
come? 

I  began  walking  up  and  down  to  keep 
warm,  longing  for  the  dawn  to  break,  the 
shadows  in  the  enclosed  space  becoming 
every  moment  more  numerous  as  the  hour 
for  the  final  expiation  drew  nigh.  Now 
the  half  hour  struck  and  some  verses  of 
poor  Albert  Glatigny  came  to  my  mind. 

Espoirs  I     Ruines  ^croul^es 

Le  bonheur  avare  s'enfuit; 
Void  les  heures  d^sol^s 

Qui  tentent  dans  la  grande  nuit. 

Was  he  awake,  I  wondered,  —  the  man 
for  whom  this  night  would  be,  dark  as  it 
was,  the  brightest  he  could  hope  to  see 
forevermore?  Awake  and  thinking,  the 
chambers  of  his  memory,  which  might 
have  been  illuminated  with  the  pure  light 
of  tenderness  and  pity,  transformed  by  a 
hideous  slaughter-trick  into  a  noisome 
dungeon  re-echoing  with  the  wailing  of 
the  fates  ? 

Evite  tout  ce  que  Ton  aime ; 

Fuis  jusqu'^  la  fleur ;  reste  seule 
Et  dans  ton  navrement  supreme 

Drape-toi,  comme  en  un  linceuil. 

How  dark  it  was !  The  moon  had  gone 
long  ago,  and  the  stars  had  gone,  and  the 
dawn  would  not  yet  come !  Death  had' 
perhaps  told  Light  to  wait  until*  the  trag- 
edy on  the  scaffold  should  be  over,  and 
morning,  finger  on  lip,  was  standing 
hushed  with  awe,  hesitating  to  unfold  her 
gleams  of  hope  until  the  shadows  of  de- 
spair should  have  dispersed. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  light,  and  then  an- 
other and  another,  and  then  the  crowd 
that  had  during  the  last  few  minutes  been 
chilled  and  tired  into  comparative  silence 
broke  forth  again  as  if  reinvigorated  and 
refreshed  by  what  it  saw  approaching —> 
the  guillotine !  Slowly  up  the  ascent* 
drawn  by  a  white  horse  and  with  police- 
men walking  on  either  side  came  a  loD|^ 
four^on  or  covered  cart,  and  through  a 
small  window  in  the  side  a  light  was  seen 
gleaming,  revealing  shadows  passing  to 
and  fro  —  the  shadows  of  the  guardians  of 
the  instrument  of  deaths  of  the  valets  of 
the  guillotine.  The  first  cart  was  followed 
by  another,  but  this  second  one  was  alto- 
gether dark  and  sombre,  and  as  these  two 
terrible  vehicles  came  lumbering  slowly 
up,  they  were  followed  by  a  common  cab* 
—  that  in  which  the  priest  would  proceed 
to  the  cemetery,  when  the  guillotine  should 
have    done    its   worst.     The    two   carts 
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stopped,  one  behiDd  the  other,  but  the 
driver  of  the  cab  turned  quietly  to  the  left 
and  drew  up  by  the  kero-stoue,  as  if  be- 
spoken by  death  and  willing  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, knowing  that  his  fare  would  not 
deceive  him.  The  police  now  pressed  us 
back  to  make  more  room  for  the  coming 
performance.  Place  d  sa  Majesti  La 
Mori!  they  might  have  cried  as  they 
drove  us  l^ck,  and  as  men  looking  like 
carpenters  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
surrounding  darkness,  and  opening  one  of 
the  carts  with  a  key  began  taking  out  the 
beams  and  posts,  the  cross  beams  and 
bolts,  laying  them  carefully  on  the  ground 
preparatory  to  the  building  up  of  the 
throne  on  which  the  king  of  terrors  would 
shortly  sit  to  hold  his  court.  I  turned  my 
head  aside  in  horror,  but  my  eyes  lighted 
oa  a  still  more  hideous  sight,  —  two  bas- 
kets, the  one  small  but  deep  placed  close 
to  the  guillotine  and  on  a  level  with  it  in 
front,  —  the  other,  long  and  comparatively 
shallow,  placed  to  the  right  of  the  fatal 
plank ;  in  the  first  mentioned,  the  small 
but  deep  one,  a  tall,  burly  youtii  with  bare 
arms  was  scratching  out  a  place  in  the 
sawdust  for  the  head,  and  the  pungent 
particles  as  they  mounted  made  him 
sneeze  !  I  closed  my  eyes  ;  and  as  a  sar- 
donic whisper  came  to  my  memory  the 
words  of  Jean  Paul :  **  When  the  heart  is 
made  the  altar  of  God,  then  the  head,  the 
mental  faculties,  are  the  lights  on  that 
altar ! "  Ay !  but  when  the  heart  is  made 
the  altar  of  the  Devil  —  what  of  the  head 
then,  friend  Richter  ?  When  I  opened  my 
eyes  again  the  night  had  taken  one  terri- 
ble leap  towards  morning.  The  dawn  was 
breaking,  and  I  then,  for  the  first  time, 
noticed  the  double  row  of  mounted  ^ens- 
d^armes  facing  the  scaffold,  the  officers  in 
front ;  and  this  sight,  reminding  me,  as  it 
did,  that  it  was  a  stern  act  of  justice  and 
not  a  revelry  of  revenge  that  I  was  about 
to  witness  refreshed  me  as  a  breath  of  air 
coming  from  a  purer  world. 

•*Ah,  there  they  go!"  murmured  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  a  man  standing  by  my 
side,  and  following  the  direction  of  his 
eyes  I  saw  the  significant  movement  to 
which  he  alluded  —  five  or  six  individ- 
uals slowly  disappearing  into  the  prison 
through  the  little  wicket-gate  which  closed 
noiselessly  behind  them.  They  had  gone 
to  tell  him,  it  had  at  length  begun,  the 
prelude  to  the  end,  and  if  the  condemned 
wretch  had  not  heard  or  suspected  any- 
thing before  that  night  he  would  be  know- 
ing now.  This  thought  was  terrible  to  me. 
The  sight  of  the  merciless  composure  of 
the  sombre  prison  walls,  while  my  imagi- 


nation whispered  to  me  what  must  be 
going  on  within  them,  drove  me  mad  and 
filled  my  heart  suddenly  with  immense 
pity  for'  the  man  about  to  die.  Every- 
thing was  against  him,  everything  and 
everybody,  —  but  here  a  prolonged  gasp 
of  horror  proceeding  from  a  thousand 
throats  chilled  my  heart  to  silence,  and 
turning,  as  if  spell-bound,  my  reluctant 
eyes  were  riveted  to  what  they  fell  upon. 
The  great  central  gate  of  the  prison  was 
open  wide,  and  from  it  a  white  figure  and 
a  black  figure  emerged  side  by  side,  the 
condemned  man  and  the  priest,  the  felon 
looking  like  an  armless  doll,  fashioned  to 
amuse  a  nursery  full  of  gibbering  demons, 
for  his  head  was  shaved,  his  arms  pin- 
ioned back,  and  his  legs  tied  so  tightly 
together  that  he  could  only  totter  or  wad- 
dle forward,  pushed  gently  from  behind 
by  the  headsroan^s  aid,  like  a  baby  learn- 
ing to  walk  or  like  a  toy  moving  by  clock- 
work. I  was  vaguely  conscious  that  the 
priest  was,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
endeavoring  to  encourage  and  comfort  his 
charge,  holding  up  in  his  trembling  hand 
a  crucifix  before  the  hideous  face  which 
seemed  to  pay  no  heed,  to  see  no  cross,  no 
Saviour,  no  hope  —  only  the  guillotine, 
the  red  beams,  the  knife,  the  baskets. 
But  I  was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the 
words  and  movements  of  the  priest,  for 
my  whole  attention  was  taken  up  by  the 
other,  the  one  who  would  go  on  when  the 
priest  should  be  forced  to  stop,  the  one 
who  would  have  to  continue  his  journey 
alone,  and  only  stop  —  ah,  where  would 
his  dreadful  journey  end,  and  what  at  that 
journey^s  end  would  be  awaiting  him? 
And  so,  waddling,  tottering,  he  who  had 
once  been  a  man,  but  who  now  looked 
hardly  human,  came  out  to  death ;  his 
gaze  —  if  anything  so  inexpressibly  terri- 
ble could  be  called  a  gaze  —  never  being 
removed  from  the  upper  beam  of  the  guil- 
lotine, or  rather  from  that  part  of  the 
scaffold  that  was  the  most  full  of  meaning 
to  him  —  the  knife.  When  this  terrible 
couple  —  the  man  in  black  and  the  thing 
in  white  —  had  advanced  within  two  yards 
of  the  guillotine  the  priest  stopped,  took 
the  felon  in  his  arms,  kissed  him  twice, 
and  then  stepped  quickly  back.  Even  as 
he  did  so  the  white  thing  was  seized  and 
hurled  with  great  violence  forward  on  to 
the  plank,  the  executioner  waved  his 
hands,  the  plank  fell  forward  and  the  knife 
shot  down  with  a  re-echoing,  tremendous 
crash,  and  then  a  wild  scream  rent  the  air, 
and  turning,  I  saw  some  one  who  had 
been  standing  not  far  from  me  fall  back* 
wards  in  a  dead  faint,  doubtless  overcoma 
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by  the  horror  of  the  scene,  and  as  he  fell 
I  recognized  my  strange  young  friend  and 
fellow-countryman  —  Roselin  Tudor. 

III. 

Pushing  my  way  roughlv  through  the 
crowd  I  was  by  the  lad*s  side  at  once. 

**  I  know  him,"  I  exclaimed,  *'he  is  a 
friend  of  mine."  Then,  turning  to  the 
policeman,  I  said,  '*  I  came  up  here  with 
professor  Leopold  Maryx,  and " 

*•  Ah,  Dr.  Maryx  ! "  exclaimed  a  young 
man  standing  near.  "There  he  comes. 
And,  indeed,  just  at  that  moment  the  head 
of  the  great  savant  was  seen  towering 
over  the  crowd  and  advancing  in  my 
direction. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed 
rather  gruffly,  and  evidently  not  in  the 
best  of  humors. 

"  This  young  fellow  is  a  friend  of  mine 
and  has  tainted,  that's  all,"  I  explained. 
"  I  know  where  he  lives  and  want  to  get 
him  home." 

In  an  instant  I  had  a  hundred  ofiEers  of 
assistance,  for  the  sight  of  the  red  rosette 
of  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  the  doctor  wore  in  his  buttonhole, 
acted  like  a  charm.  The  lad  was  still 
unconscious,  and  Maryx,  after  having 
stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  suggested 
that  he  had  better  be  carried  to  a  neigh- 
boring wine-shop  and  fortified  with  some 
cordial  before  being  taken  home.  So  two 
stalwart  men  lifted  the  light  burden  and 
led  the  way  to  the  nearest  bastrin^ue^ 
Maryx  and  I  following  in  the  rear. 

"Well,"  I  ventured  to  inquire,  "and 
were  you  pleased  ?  Did  you  succeed  in 
observing  anything  of  special  interest?" 
Maryx  shook  his  head  savagely. 

"  Interest ! "  he  echoed.  "  Why,  it  has 
been  an  absolute  waste  of  time  coming 
here.  If  I'd  known  what  I  know  now,  Td 
have  given  you  my  card  to  come  alone  and 
stuck  to  the  baccarat.  Why,  the  man  was 
such  an  arrant  coward  that  he  almost  had 
a  fit  when  the  barber's  scissors  touched 
bis  neck  cropping  his  hair.  I  have  seen 
many  criminals  die  in  many  countries  in 
my  life,  but  I  never  saw  such  an  uninter- 
esting cur  as  this  Corsi." 

"  But  they  told  you  he  was  brave." 

"  Bah !  Mere  bravado.  He  counted  on 
the  president  commuting  his  sentence  at 
the  last  minute.     Have  you  got  a  cigar?  " 

We  had  now  reached  the  shop  and,  hav- 
ing explained  matters  to  the  landlord,  we 
were  shown  into  an  inner  room  where  the 
boy  was  laid  on  a  table  and  Marvx  began 
to  attend  to  him.  No  crowd  had  followed 
ns,  for  I  fancy  fainting-fits  are  not  uncom- 


mon events  in  that  quarter  on  such 
sions,  but  the  front  room  of  the  wine-shop 
was  nevertheless  packed  tight  with  a  vile 
mob  of  ruffians  of  every  description,  who 
discussed  the  ghastly  spectacle  they  bad 
come  to  witness  over  their  absinthe  and 
brandy.  As  their  remarks  were  whoUr 
uneditying,  I  closed  the  door,  and  as  I 
turned' saw  Tudor  opening  his  eyes.  As 
his  mind  seemed  to  grasp  the  •ituation  bis 
face  flushed  —  the  strangely  powerful, 
rugged,  ugly  face  —  and  he  made  a  violent 
endeavor  to  spring  from  the  table,  bat 
Maryx  held  him  down  gently  but  firmly. 

"  Be  still,  my  boy,  be  stil!,**  he  said  ia 
a  quiet  tone  of  conimand. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  Wh6  are  you  ?  *'  gasped 
the  boy  in  French,  but  then  as  I  a|^ 
proached  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  me,  be 
fell  back  overcome  with  astonishment^ 
murmuring  in  English,  "  You  here  ?  An 
I  dreaming?" 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  replied  cfaecf^ 
fully,  "  you  are  not  dreaming.  You  areal 
right  now.  You  fainted,  that*s  all,  and  I 
happened  luckily  to  be  by,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  taking  care  of  you.  Youl]  be 
all  right  in  a  minute." 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  inauired  in  a  hoskr 
voice.  "  How  did  I  faint?  Where  did  I 
faint?" 

"  Why,  you  came  up  here  as  I  did,  I 
suppose,  to  see  the  man  guillotiiiedt 
and " 

**0h,  I  remember!"  murmured  the 
poor  lad  in  a  tone  of  horror,  and  foDiK 
back  he  became  once  more  iosensibkii 
This  second  fainting-fit  lasted  much  U 
than  the  previous  one,  lasted  indeed 
long  that  I  could  see  it  caused  Marys  a 
siderable  anxiety  although  he  said  ootbim^ 
"  Ah,  it's  all  right  now,"  he  murmured  aC 
length  as  the  lad  gave  signs  of  recoveriqf 
consciousness,  "and  high  time  wT 
Then,  taking  up  a  glass  of  kirsch  hi 
bent  over  the  lad  as  he  opened  his  ejo^ 
saying,  "  Drink  this  at  once,  it  will  do  jOt 
good.^'  A  look  of  suspicion  crossed  tfat 
scarred,  leonine  face,  but  then  the  potf 
eyes  lighted  on  the  magic  rosette,  hi 
glanced  at  Maryx  who  was  smiling,  ail 
then  at  me,  and  then,  as  if  reassured,  hi 
opened  his  mouth  and  drank  the  ooidiA 

"  Ah,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Thafa  agvai 
boy,  now  you're  all  right." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur,"  murmured  tfat 
lad  in  French,  "you  are  very  kind  to 

"  You  will  be  all  right  in  a  mioate  cr 
two,  Tudor,"  I  said,  speaking  io  FngHfK 
"  but  you  must  let  me  see  you  hone.  Yos 
are  too  weak  to  go  home  by  yoursell** 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  exclaimed.    **  I  can  git 
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home  perfectly  well  by  myself  in  a  minute. 
I'd  rather." 

"I  don't  care  what  you*d  rather  do," 
broke  in  Maryx  with  affected  sternness. 
*M  know  better  than  you  do,  and  I  tell 

Sou  you  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  home 
y  yourself.  If  you  will  not  let  my  friend 
here  take  you  home,  I  shall  go  with  you 
myself.  Where  does  he  live  ?  "  he  added 
in  a  low  tone. 

"298  Rue  St.  Marc,"  I  replied  in  a 
whisper,  but  the  lad  heard  me,  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

*•  Ah,  you  remember !  "  he  murmured. 

Maryx  had  taken  out  his  note-book,  and 
after  scribbling  a  few  lines  on  a  page,  tore 
it  out  and  gave  it  to  me.  **  He  lives  near 
a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Tangpy,  Rue  Louis 
le  Grand,  94.  Send  for  him  at  once  and 
use  my  name.  I  hope  you  take  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  lad,  for  he  has  not 
a  year's  life  left  in  him."  Maryx  watched 
me  narrowly  as  I  read  what  he  had  writ- 
ten, but  my  face  evidently  revealed  to 
him  nothing  of  importance,  for  as  my 
eyes  met  his,  he  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head.  Then  he  went  to  the  door  and 
called  for  the  frightened  landlord. 

*•  Is  there  a  chemist  near  here  ?  "  he  en- 
quired. 

*•  Yes,  monsieur  —  only  two  steps  off." 
Maryx  wrote  a  few  lines  and  gave  them 
to  the  man,  at  the  same  time  extracting  a 
louis  from  his  pocket. 

*' Bring  back  the  chemist  and  his  medi- 
cine with  him  in  five  minutes  and  I  will 
eive  you  this.  Now  be  off!  Make 
haste  I "  When  the  man  had  gone  Maryx 
turned  to  me.  "  You  had  better  go  to  our 
cab  and  have  it  brought  to  the  door  here 
at  once.  I  shall  take  this  lad  back  with 
me  myself ;  he  interests  me.  There  will 
be  no  room  for  you,  so  you  had  better  go 
on  to  his  home  before  us  and  prepare  his 
friends.  You  are  no  good  here,  and  you 
may  be  useful  there.  We  shall  be  there 
soon  after  you."    I  hesitated. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  great  man; 
then  he  added  impatiently,  almost  rudely, 
"Why  don't  you  do  as  I  tell  you?"  I 
bad  intended  telliog  Maryx  what  I  knew 
of  the  lad's  home,  but  the  imperative  tone 
in  which  these  last  words  were  uttered 
closed  my  lips  and  I  departed.  When  I 
bad  found  our  cab  and  driven  back  in  it, 
the  chemist  had  already  arrived,  and 
Maryx  had  given  orders  that  no  one  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  inner  room.  So  I 
left  word  that  I  had  gone  on,  hailed  a  pass- 
mgjiacre,  jumped  in  and  drove  off  to  the 
address  the  lad  had  given  me.    The  Rue 


St.  Marc  is  an  old  street,  and  No.  298  is 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  it,  a  house  that 
had  very  evidently  been  built  for  some 
one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Paris  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  —  an  old 
hotel  in  fact,  with  a  splendid  gateway  and 
spacious  courtyard,  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  being  now  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  even  the  upper  rooms  being 
only  let  out  to  most  respectable  tenants. 

It  was  now  nearly  seven,  and  Parisians 
being  (although  sucn  is  not  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case)  much  earlier  risers 
than  Londoners,  I  found  the  concierge 
busy  washing  the  courtyard.  He  was  an 
old  man  and  I  could  see  at  a  glance  one 
of  kind  and  gentle  nature.  I  told  him  at 
once  my  story ;  how  M.  Tudor,  who  was 
a  friend  and  fellow-countryman  of  mine, 
had  fainted  in  my  company  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  before,  how  he  was  hav- 
ing the  best  possible  medical  attendance, 
and  how  I  expected  him  home  every  mo- 
ment, and  had  come  on  beforehand  to  tell 
his  friends  of  his  accident. 

**M.  Tudor?"  exclaimed  the  worthy 
man,  almost  letting  the  broom  fall  in  his 
astonishment  and  consternation.  "You 
mean  little  Roselin?"  I  nodded  assent. 
"  Fainted  I  "  he  continued,  "  and  where  ? 
He  has  lived  here  two  years  and  I  never 
knew  him  out  so  late  before,  although  he 
often  sits  up  copying  all  night.  And  to- 
night of  all  nights ! " 

"Why  do  you  say  *  to-night  of  all 
nights'?"  I  enquired.  The  man  looked 
at  me  evidently  surprised. 

"  Well,  and  Corsi  ?  Wasn't  it  for  this 
morning?  The  papers  say  so."  I  saw  I 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground  and  so 
held  my. peace,  not  wishing  my  pretended 
knowledge  to  elicit  any  particulars  con- 
cerning the  lad's  life  which  he  himself  had 
not  told  me ;  but  my  discretion  was  of  no 
avail,  for  the  concierge^  interpreting  my 
silence  and  increasea  sadness  of  aspect 
that  I  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  proceeded  ^^Ce gredin  de  Corsi!  He 
ought  to  be  guillotined  twice  over,  for  he 
really  killed  two  people.  M.  Roselin  will 
never  get  over  the  murder  of  Mile.  Ma- 
rie." 

"Mile.  Marie!"  I  echoed,  now  fairly 
amazed.    "  I  don't  understand  !  " 

The  man  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment  and  then  said  suspiciously, 
"  I  thought  you  said  you  were  a  friend  of 
M.  Tudor  ?'^ 

"  So  I  am,"  I  stammered,  "  but  I  have 
not  known  him  long,  and  " 

"  Bah  1 "  interrupted  the  man.    "  Then 
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his  private  afiEairs  can  hardly  interest  you. 
Vm  sorry  I  spoke.  I  naturally  thought  as 
he  sent  you  on  to  let  us  know  that  — • " 

"  He  did  not  send  me  on,  he  does  not 
know  that  I  have  come  on,  he  —  but  here 
he  is  !  '*  I  abruptly  broke  o£E  as  a  cab 
drove  up  to  the  door.  Maryx  leant  out  of 
the  carriage  window  and  beckoned  to  me 
and  the  concierge, 

'*  He  tells  me  he  lives  on  the  fifth  floor ; 
he  must  be  carried  up;  he  can't  walk." 
But  here  Tudor,  who  was  lying  half  back 
in  the  arms  of  the  chemist's  assistant  with 
his  head  on  a  pillow  in  a  half  swoon, 
opened  his  eyes  and  on  recognizing  the 
concierge  an  expression  of  great  anxiety 
came  over  his  face. 

"  Aristide,"  he  whispered,  catching  his 
breath,  "she  doesn't  know,  does  she?" 
The  honest  concierge  shook  his  head  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  No,  monpauvre  ami^  she  knows  noth- 
ing. We  didn't  know  you  had  sone  out, 
you  said  nothing  to  us  about  it ;  but  when 
my  wife  went  up  as  usual  this  morning 
she  found  the  little  one  sound  asleep  with 
the  doll  in  her  arms.  That  was  only  half 
an  hour  ago." 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  left  her ;  it  was 
selfish  of  me,  but  I  am  punished  for  it." 
Here  he  closed  his  eyes  wearily.  Maryx 
got  out  of  the  cab  and  took  the  concierge 
and  myself  aside. 

"  This,"  he  said,  **  I  fear  will  be  a  very 
serious  case.  His  nervous  system  has 
received  a  very  terrible  shock,  and  his 
constitution  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
always  weak.  Perhaps  he  works  too 
hard."  Here  the  concierge^  seeing  that  he 
was  speaking  to  a  man  oi  importance,  cast 
his  discretion  to  the  winds  and  began 
eagerly :  "  Oh,  yes,  monsieur,"  he  works 
very  hard  and  he  was  never  strong,  I  —  " 

"Never  mind  now,"  interrupted  the 
doctor.  "  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
him  to  his  bed.  Pray  go  and  tell  your 
wife  and  then  come  back  and  help  us 
carry  him  up-stairs  to  his  room.  He  is 
suffering  from  a  series  of  fainting  fits  and 
I  want  to  get  him  to  bed  at  once.  Pray 
lose  no  time  ;  I  don't  want  him  to  faint  in 
the  cab."  The  wife  of  the  concierge  now 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  being  like  all 
the  Parisiennes  a  most  sensible  and  prac- 
tical although  most  tender-hearted  woman, 
she  wasted  no  time  in  vain  lamentation 
but  gave  me  at  once  some  useful  informa- 
tion. I  explained  everything  to  her  in  a 
moment. 

"  M.  Tudor  is  an  Englishman,  as  you 
know,  and  I  met  him  last  evening  for  the 
first  time.    He  greatly  interested  me  and 


I   am  only  anxious  to  be  of  service  to 
him." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  interrupted,  **  is  monsieur 
then  the  gentleman  who  bought  that  beau- 
tiful doll  for  little  Mariette?"  I  nodded. 
"  Oh,  if  you  had  only  seen  the  pleasure  it 
gave  her!  Chire  petite/  What  she  has 
suffered  and  what  M.  Roselin  has  suf- 
fered, God  only  knows  ! " 

"  She  is  asleep  now,  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  at  least  she  was  half  an  hour  ago 
—  asleep  with  the  doll  in  her  arms.  But 
she  is  so  weak  she  sleeps  most  of  the 
time ! " 

"  There  is  no  one  else  living  with  them, 
is  there  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  No  one;  M.  Roselin  lived  here  alone 
until  the  mother  of  the  little  one  was  mur- 
dered and  then  he  took  her  to  live  with 
him.  But  she  will  not  live  long;  the  doc- 
tors say  she  may  die  any  day  now."  These 
few  words  of  explanation  took  only  a  min- 
ute or  two  and  were  spoken  as  the  chem- 
ist's assistant  and  Aristide  were  making, 
under  the  surveillance  of  Maryx,  prepa- 
rations to  lift  the  inanimate  form  (for  the 
poor  boy  had  fainted  again)  from  the 
cab. 

"  Let  me,"  said  the  concierge^  "  I  can 
easily  carry  him  alone.  He  weighs  noth- 
ing, pauvre petit !  Here,  Caroline,"  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  "take  the  key  and  go 
up  with  the  gentlemen  first." 

"  You  go  with  her,"  said  Maryx,  turning 
to  me,  "and  see  that  all  is  right.  I  will 
stay  here  and  see  the  bov  is  properly 
lifted."  So  turning  into  tne  courtyard  I 
followed  the  woman,  who  with  key  in 
hand  led  the  way. 

"  We  need  not  disturb  the  little  one," 
she  explained  breathlessly  as  we  mounted 
the  stairs.  "  M.  Roselin's  bedroom  where 
he  sleeps  and  works  is  next  to  hers,  but 
there  is  a  thick  wall  between  and  she  will 
hear  nothing  if  we  are  careful.  I  had  no 
idea  he  had  gone  out ;  he  ought  to  have 
told  us.  He  came  in  at  midnight  with  the 
doll ;  we  were  just  going  to  bed,  but  he 
dropped  in  to  see  us  to  ask  us  to  come  up 
and  see  the  little  one's  delight.  So  we 
both  left  the  loge  and  went  up  with  him. 
She  was  waiting  for  him  wide  awake,  for 
he  had  told  her  he  was  going  to  bring  it  to 
her.  She  has  talked  of  nothing  else  for 
weeks  past.  Oh,  monsieur,  if  you  had 
only  seen  her  joy  it  would  have  made  you 
cry!  She  heard  us  coming,  for  as  I 
opened  the  door  M.  Roselin  called  out, 
•  I've  got  it,  chMcy  I've  got  it ! '  and  we 
found  her  sitting  up  in  bed  trembling  with 
excitement,  her  arms  outstretched.  Then 
M.  Roselin  ran  up  to  her  and  put  the  box 
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in  her  arms  and  took  her  in  his  and  kissed 
her  and  fondled  her.  He  was  crying,  mon- 
sieur, I  saw  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
face.  But  the  little  one  hardly  seemed  to 
notice  him,  she  was  so  anxious  to  see  the 
doll,"  and  here  the  woman  paused  breath- 
lessly. 

"And  when  she  did  see  it?"  I  en- 
quired. 

**  Ah,  monsieur,  when  she  did  see  it  she 
cried  out  in  a  piteous  way  '  Maman  /  Ma- 
man  / Maman  / ^  2LTi6.  took  it  in  her  arm5; 
and  hugged  and  kissed  it,  and  then  we  aU 
cried  and  laughed  together.  Then  we  left 
them,  my  husband  and  I,  and  we  heard 
nothing  more.  M.  Roselin  said  nothing 
about  going  out,  but  as  I  always  come  up 
at  seven  to  see  how  Mariette  is  I  found  he 
was  not  in,  and  the  little  one  was  alone 
and  asleep,  and  so  I  went  away  without 
waking  her.  He  must  have  crept  out  in 
the  early  morning." 

We  had  now  reached  the  fifth  floor,  and 
the  worthy  won>an  unlocking  a  door  to 
the  left  of  the  landing  we  found  ourselves 
at  once  in  a  large,  lofty,  wainscoted,  old- 
fashioned  room  very  poorly  furnished  and 
with  the  floor  littered  with  papers.  In 
one  corner  stood  a  small  iron  bedstead,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  a  writing-desk  also 
covered  with  papers  ;  and  these,  with  three 
shabby  chairs  which  might  at  one  time 
have  been  green  but  which  were  now  no 
color  in  particular,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  washing-stand  completed  the  furni- 
ture of  this  humble  dwelling.  The  look- 
ing-glass over  the  fireplace  was  crowded 
with  letters,  memoranda,  and  cards. 

**  The  little  one  sleeps  next  door,"  whis- 
pered the  woman,  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  a  thick  green  baize  door  which  was 
closed,  '^  and  the  walls  are  so  thick  that 
when  the  door  is  closed  you  have  to  call  to 
be  heard."  While  thus  speaking  she  was 
opening  and  smoothing  the  bed  which  had 
evidently  not  been  slept  in,  and  now,  as  I 
heard  the  tread  of  men  carrying  a  burthen 
mounting  the  stairs,  she  began  making  the 
fire,  I  standing  by  her  side  the  while  and 
half  unconsciously  reading  the  open  notes 
and  cards  lying  on  the  mantelshelf,  when 
my  eyes  lighted  on  a  photograph  of  a 
young  actress,  and  I  recognized  at  once 
the  girl  I  had  seen  three  years  before  act- 
ing in  "  Les  Trois  Margots,"  at  the 
Bouffes, —  Marie  Dufresne,  the  woman 
Corsi  had  assassinated,  the  mother  of  the 
child  sleeping  in  the  next  room.  How 
well  I  understood  now  the  look  of  horror 
which  had  come  into  his  face  when  he 
said,  in  reply  to  my  question,  "  Her  mother 
did  not  die  of  consumption ! "     But  the 


sound  of  footsteps  slowly  mounting  the 
stairs  drew  nearer,  and  Maryx  entered  the 
room. 

*'  Ha ! "  exclaimed  the  great  man  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  "your  friend  lives  too 
near  paradise  to  suit  me,  but  he  has  com- 
fortable enough  quarters  when  you  get 
here.  Here  he  is  —  be  careful  —  be  care- 
ful,"—  and  the  concierj^e  came  stagger- 
ing into  the  room,  carrving  in  his  arms 
the  unconscious  lad  and  followed  by  the 
chemist's  assistant.  *'  Lay  him  on  the 
bed  —  there  —  gently  —  so.  We  will  un- 
dress him  and  put  him  to  bed  presently. 
Lift  his  head  higher  —  there,  that's  right." 
Then  turning  to  me  he  said,  **What  do 
you  intend  doing?  I  am  |^oing  to  stay 
here.  I  have  nothing  special  to  do  this 
morning  and  this  case  interests  me." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  stay,"  I  replied.  "  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Maryx,"and  I  tried  to  take  his  hand. 
But  he  laughed,  and  ignoring  my  pro£Eered 
hand  ran  his  Angers  th4:ough  his  beard. 

"  How  absurd ! "  he  exclaimed.  **  I  am 
merely  indulging  in  a  caprice  ;  that  is  all. 
Is  he  living  alone?" 

"  No,  he  has  a  child,  a  little  girl,  living 
with  him.  She  is  asleep  now  in  that  room 
and  knows  nothing."  And  then,  speaking 
in  German,  I  told  him  in  a  few  words  what 
I  knew,  Maryx  all  the  while  listening  to 
me,  but  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  lad  on  the  bed. 

**  No,  no,  no  I "  he  exclaimed  suddenly 
to  the  chemist^s  assistant,  who  had  un- 
buttoned the  boy's  collar,  extracted  a  small 
bottle  from  his  pocket,  uncorked  it,  and 
was  about  to  apply  it  to  the  lad's  lips. 
'*  Leave  him  alone.  I  will  attend  to  him 
presently  myself.  But  i f  you  want  to  make 
yourself  useful,  get  this  made  up  for  me 
at  once  and  bring  it  back  yourself,"  and 
drawing  up  a  chair  to  the  writing-desk  he 
sat  down,  pushed  all  the  papers  and  books 
on  to  the  floor  carelessly,  seized  a  pen  and 
piece  of  paper  and  began  writing,  talking 
as  he  wrote.  "When  you  have  got  this 
made  up  and  have  brought  it  back  to  me 
yourself,  go  to  Dr.  Tangpy's,  —  you  know 
where  he  lives,  just  round  the  corner, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Docteur." 

"  Well,  go  to  him,  wake  him  if  neces- 
sary, and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him  here 
at  once  and  shall  wait  until  he  comes. 
Tell  him  in  fact  what  you  like,  but  bring 
him  back  with  you."  The  man,  delighted 
beyond  measure  at  being  entrusted  with  a 
message  from  so  illustrious  an  individual 
as  Professor  Leopold  Maryx,  bowed  and 
departed. 
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"Now,"  said  Maryx,  speaking  very 
quickly  and  in  German,  "  I  must  repeat 
to  you  what  I  said  before.  This  is  a  very 
serious  case.  I  will  not  bore  you  with 
scientific  terms  you  would  not  understand, 
but  I  tell  you  frankly  the  boy  is  dying  — 
that  is,  he  will  not,  may  not  at  least,  die 
now,  but  he  certainly  will  not  live  a  year 
unless  some  extraordinary  change  for  the 
better  sets  in,  which  I  can  hardly  hope 
for.  He  is  insensible  now  and  will  remain 
so  until  I  choose  to  bring  him  round, 
which  I  shall  do  presently.  But  he  will 
need  constant  care  and  watching.  I  will 
stay  by  him  till  ray  friend  Tangpy  comes  " 
—  and  here  Maryx  divested  himself  of  his 
hat,  gloves,  and  voluminous  fur  coat,  and 
began  arranging  his  disordered  evening 
dress,  smoothing  his  white  tie  and  exam- 
ining with  great  care  a  rather  damaged 
gardenia,  as  if  he  were  about  to  wait  upon 
an  archduchess  —  "and  I  will  tell  Tangpy 
what  I  think  and  then  leave  yoMX prot^^d 
in  his  hands,  for  I  am  lunching  with  Vul- 
plan  at  twelve,  and  leave  for  Vienna  to- 
night.   What  do  you  intend  doing }  " 

"  You  asked  me  that  before  and  I  told 
you.  I  shall  stay  here  also,"  I  replied, 
following  the  example  set  me  by  Maryx, 
and  throwing  my  great  coat  and  other 
accoutrements  on  top  of  his.  "  I  shall 
wait  until  you  think  I  can  go  back  to  the 
hotel  and  change  my  dress,  and  then  come 
back  here  again.  I  can^t  tell  you  how  this 
poor  lad  interests  me." 

Maryx  nodded,  then  changing  into 
French  and  addressing  the  concierge  and 
his  wife,  whose  horror  at  hearing  the  de- 
tested language  spoken  had  been  some- 
what modified  by  the  unexpected  sight  of 
two^gentlemen  in  evening  dress  standing 
before  them:  "Tell  me  about  this  little 
girl,  —  my  friend  here  tells  me  she  is  very 
ill."  The  woman  nodded.  "  She  is  sleep- 
ing in  there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
green  baize  door.  "  Shall  I  go  and  wake 
her?"    Maryx  hesitated. 

"  No,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  I 
will  go  in  myself.  If  she  is  asleep  I  shall 
have  time  to  watch  her,  listen  to  her 
breathing,  and  see  what  I  think  of  her.  If 
she  is  awake  I  will  call  you  in."  And  so 
saying  Maryx  walked  to  the  green  baize 
door,  opened  it  softly  and  passed  into  the 
next  room  on  tip-toe,  the  door  swinging  to 
noiselessly  behind  him.  But  in  a  moment 
he  was  back  again,  saying  very  gently, 
and  in  almost  a  reverent  tone :  "  Poor 
little  child,  she  is  dead ! " 

"  Dead  I "  echoed  the  concierge  and  his 
wife,  "  dead  I " 

"  Come  and  see,"  said  the  doctor,  open- 


ing the  door,  "she  has  been  dead  an  hour 
at  least." 

The  room  into  which  we  now  passed 
was  even  more  large  and  airy  than  the  one 
in  which  poor  Tudor  lay,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  tastefully  decorated  by  him 
for  his  little  friend.  There  was  a  sofa 
and  a  chaise  longue  and  many  easy-chairs, 
and  an  open  piano  with  a  pioce  of  music 
standing  on  the  rest  as  if  the  player  had 
suddenly  been  interrupted  in  his  playing  ; 
and  there  were  violets  on  the  table  and 
pretty  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  toys  on  the 
mantelshelf  and  on  the  chest  of  drawers 
and  tablei — cheap  toys,  but  the  best  he 
could  afford  to  buy  —  and  a  child's  picture- 
book  lying  open  on  the  little  table  by  the 
bed,  with  a  crucifix  by  it  and  a  closed 
prayer-book;  and  the  bed  itself  was  white 
and'  bright  and  pretty,  and  had  dainty 
little  pink  curtains  hanging  over  it  and 
half  hiding  it;  curtains  which  Maryx  now 
drew  back  to  show  us  that  he  had  not  been 
deceived.  There  she  lay,  a  pretty  Kttle 
baby  girl,  lying  as  if  asleep,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face,  clasping  tightly  in  her  arms 
the  beautifully  dressed  doll,  the  bright, 
pretty  face  of  the  puppet  with  the  staring 
blue  eyes,  the  golden  curls,  the  little  ear- 
rings, and  the  fashionable  bonnet,  lying 
close  beside  the  ashen  cheek  of  the  dead 
child  who  had  so  longed  for  it  and  so 
loved  it  because  it  looked  like  her  mur- 
dered mother,  and  who  now  in  God's 
mercy  had  been  taken  to  that  mother. 
Death,  more  capricious  than  any  pretty 
woman,  had  put  aside  all  aspect  of  sombre 
majesty  here,  had  come  on  his  mission  of 
peace  unaccompanied  by  any  horror,  but 
lay  nestling  there  like  a  soft  white  dove 
hiding  under  a  pretty  toy. 

"How  very  beautiful!"  murmured 
Maryx  in  German,  and  my  heart  echoed 
his  words.  "  How  very  beautiful !  "  And 
so  we  three  stood  there  speechless  and  in 
awe  —  spell-bound  at  the  sight  of  this  most 
vulgar  accident  of  life  —  the  ending  of  it, 
that  common  event  which  Schiller  says  is 
so  universal  that  it  must  be  good.  And 
gazing  on  that  fair  dead  face,  the  thought 
came  to  me  how  strange  it  was  that  I,  by 
the  merest  accident,  should  have  been  the 
means  of  enlivening  it  with  its  last  smile, 
and  yet  have  come  too  late  to  make  smiles 
dwell  thereon  as  I  had  hoped  to  do.  And 
then  the  love,  the  simple,  self-sacrificing 
love  this  dying  lad  in  the  next  room  bore 
to  the  dead  child  lying  there,  how  every- 
thing told  of  it,  —  the  doll  she  held  in  her 
arms  most  of  all !  And  as  this  thought 
came  to  my  mind,  my  eyes  left  the  two 
pretty  and    inanimate    child-faces    lying 
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cheek  by  cheek  on  the  pillow,  —  the  one 
as  lifeless  as  the  other,  but  both  smiling  — 
and  fell  upon  the  music  lying  open  on  the 
piano.  I  recognized  it  at  once,  for  it  was 
one  of  my  favorites  —  a  waltz  of  Chopin, 
a  posthumous  work,*  one  of  the  saddest 
and  most  touching  expressions  of  a  broken 
heart.  Innocent  and  tender  in  its  utter- 
ance as  this  child's  life,  but  sad  as  her 
untimely  death,  no  piece  of  music  ever 
composed  by  a  great  master  mind  could 
possibly  have  been  more  in  harmonv  with 
what  so  lightly  lay  upon  that  becl  than 
this. 

Maryx  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
Turning  to  the  man  he  said,  **  You  had 
better  go  to  the  Mairie  and  report  this 
at  once.  My  friend,  Dr.  Tangpy,  who 
will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  will  see 
about  the  rest.  In  the  mean  time  you  had 
all  better  leave  me  here  alone." 

So  we  three,  the  man  and  his  wife  and 
I,  returned  to  the  adjoining  room,  where 
we  found  Tudor  still  lying  on  his  back 
insensible,  looking  indeed  far  more  like  a 
corpse  than  she  whose  breath  had  really 
sped  forever  ;  and  it  was  in  fact  probably 
the  majestv  of  his  stillness  and  the  great 
pathos  of  the  repose  of  this  lad,  who  would 
soon  be  called  back  again  to  life  to  have 
his  heart  once  more  cruelly  wounded,  that 
checked  the  outburst  of  violent  emotion 
which  I  had  seen  foreshadowed  in  the 
face  of  both  the  concierge  and  his  wife. 

**Hush  !"  I  said  in  a  whisper,  pointing 
to  the  lad,  as  if  he  could  hear  us,  **  we 
roust  be  quiet  and  make  no  noise.  It  is 
all  over  with  her  —  we  must  now  only 
think  of  him."  Then  turning  to  the 
man :  "  You  had  better  go  at  once  to  the 
Mairie,"  I  said,  "but  send  me  the  first 
commissionaire  you  meet  on  your  way. 
Your  wife  will  stay  with  me  for  a  moment, 
—  I  have  something  to  say  to  her."  When 
the  man,  who  by  this  time  could  with 
difficultv  restrain  his  emotion,  had  left  the 
room,  I  said  to  his  wife,  who  stood  as 
if  half  dazed,  looking  at  the  unconscious 
vouth  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks,  •*  Have  you  any  vacant  rooms 
in  the  house  ?  " 

At  first  she  could  hardly  trust  herself 
to  answer  me,  but  at  length  she  said, 
''Yes,  there  is  a  large  apartment  on  this 
same  floor  to  be  let,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  landing,  but  it  is  unfurnished." 

"Well,  I  will  take  it  for  the  time  being, 
until  the  propriitaire  lets  it.  I  will  pay 
him  beforehand,  so  he  need  fear  nothing. 
You  can.  easily  hire  or  buy  for  me  what 
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is  necessary.  I  am  going  to  stay  here  " 
—  and  I  put  money  into  her  hand,  the 
poor  woman  gazing  at  me  with  an  aston- 
ishment that  almost  interrupted  the  falling 
of  her  tears.  Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
two  letters,  —  one  a  line  to  my  servant 
at  the  hotel,  telling  him  to  bring  me  what 
was  necessary,  and  then  a  letter  to  one 
of  my  dearest  friends,  the  Duchesse  de 
Lussac,  who  is  as  good  as  she  is  fair 
and  as  fair  as  she  is  good,  and  what  can 
I  say  more  ?  I  hurriedly  told  her  all, 
adding  that  I  knew  I  could  rely  upon  her 
aid  and  advice,  and  that  I  should  wait 
impatiently  until  she  could  come  and  give 
it  to  me.  Just  as  I  had  finished  the  com- 
missionaire arrived,  and  almost  directly 
behind  him  came  the  physician  whom 
Maryx  had  sent  for.  I  told  him  all  in 
as  few  words  as  possible;  he  looked  at 
the  lad  for  a  moment,  felt  his  pulse,  shook 
his  head,  and  then  went  into  the  next  room 
to  join  his  colleague  without  saying  a 
word. 

But  what  took  place  during  the  next  few 
days  I  need  hardly  linger  over.  When 
Tudor  was  brought  round  his  mind  was 
found  to  be  wandering,  and  then  brain- 
fever  set  in.  Madame  de  Lussac  came 
in  great  haste  at  eleven,  and  her  husband, 
the  duke,  who  was  never  behindhand  in 
good  works,  followed  her  at  two.  When 
Maryx  returned  from  his  breakfast  with 
Dr.  Vulpian,  he  found  his  colleague 
Tangpy  paying  his  second  visit,  and  so 
we  five  —  the  duke  and  duchess,  the  two 
physicians,  and  myself  —  held  a  council 
of  war.  That  I  should  stay  by  the  lad 
until  the  last  or  until  he  should  have 
sufficiently  recovered  to  permit  of  my 
moving  him  to  more  comfortable  quarters 
I  had  decided,  and  all  present  approved 
of  my  decision.  All  pecuniary  details  I 
of  course  took  upon  myself;  Tangpy 
promised  to  do  all  that  science  and  his 
own  experience  (coupled,  if  need  be,  with 
that  of  his  friend),  could  achieve,  while 
Madame  de  Lussac  undertook  the  most 
precious  part  of  all,  the  tender  care, 
nursing,  and  sympathy.  So  Maryx  was 
justified  in  saying,  when  he  departed  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  only  just  in  time  to 
dine  in  haste  and  catch  his  train,  that 
he  left  his  interesting  patient  in  good 
hands,  and  that  if  he  did  not  recover  it 
would  certainly  not  be  for  lack  of  care. 
The  funeral  of  the  little  girl  took  place 
on  the  following  day.  The  duke  and  his 
beautiful  duchess  undertook  all  the  details 
connected  with  that  ceremony  and  con- 
verted the  death-chamber  into  a  chapelU 
ardente^  in  the   middle  of  which  stood, 
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literally  covered  with  flowers,  the  coffin 
containing  the  dead  child  and  her  doll, 
which  at  the  suggestion  of  Madame  de 
Lussac  was  buried  with  her.  During  all 
that  time  poor  Tudor  lay  partly  in  a  swoon 
and  partly  delirious,  but  wholly  ignorant 
of  what  was  taking  place  around  him,  and 
mercifully  unconscious  that  his  little 
friend  had  left  him  and  was  being  taken 
to  her  last  resting-place  without  a  fare- 
well kiss  from  his  tips. 

And  now  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
took  place,  —  one  of  those  things  which 
I  think  could  only  be  possible  in  Paris. 
Suddenly  this  delirious,  dying  lad,  this 
poor,  ugly,  almost  deformed  youth,  who 
was  a  foreigner  by  birth  and  who  lived 
by  the  few  paltry  francs  he  could  earn 
by  copying,  became  the  fashion,  and  the 
right  to  watch  by  his  bedside  (of  course 
I  had  engaged  a  trained  nurse  recom- 
mended by  Tangpy)  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  coveted  privilege  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Noble  Faubourg,  and  all  that  was 
bluest  of  blood,  fairest  of  face,  and  most 
richly  endowed  with  acres,  ducats,  and 
power  in  the  patrician  world  of  Paris  took 
turns  by  day  and  by  night  to  watch  by 
the  bedside  of  this  broken-hearted  little 
waif,  not  carelessly  and  capriciously,  but 
earnestly  and  tenderly,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise coming  from  the  opera  to  take  the 
place  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  who  was 
due  at  a  soirie^  and  Madame  la  Marquise 
in  turn  being  relieved  by  Madame  la 
Baronne  on  her  return  from  a  ball.  The 
tenderness  and  care  and  skill  which  these 
grandes  dames  gave  proof  of  in  nursing 
seemed  to  me  marvellous  and  almost 
incredible.  Ladies  whom  I  had  consid- 
ered incapable  of  any  more  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  Will  than  that  which 
may  be  comprehended  in  being  absolutely 
adorable  in  grace,  beauty,  and  retinement, 
showed  a  patience,  sympathy,  and  kind- 
ness which  even  Florence  Nightingale 
could  hardly  have  excelled.  But  these 
garrets  in  this  old  house  in  this  shabby 
street  were  not  only  thus  transformed  into 
a  vision-house,  wherein  a  most  sweet 
dream  of  fair  and  good  women  rested  as 
a  perfume,  but  they  furthermore  became 
the  rendezi'ous  of  all  the  most  prominent 
men  of  letters  in  Paris,  most  of  whom 
knew  Tudor  personally,  and  from  whom 
I  learnt  some  of  the  particulars  of  his 
past  life. 

His  father,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  had 
come  to  Paris  in  early  youth  and  had  been 
engaged  in  some  litvrary  capacity  by  the 
benevolent  Galignanis,  but  he  had  left 
them  after  some  years    and  started  for 


himself  as  a  bookbinder  and  printer  oo  a 
small  scale  at  Rueil,  near  Paris.  From 
what  I  could  gather  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  culture 
and  refinement,  but  a  visionary  —  weak 
and  self-indulgent,  and  feebly  ambitious. 
The  lad's  mother  had  been  a  famous 
model,  and  had  thus  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  all  the  celebrites  of  flie  artistic 
world  of  Paris,  Th^phile  Gautier  having 
been  her  staunchest  and  truest  friend  and 
the  godfather  of  her  son  and  only  child, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  absurd  name  of 
Roselin,  after  the  legend  of  the  Quatre 
Fils  Aymon.  When  Astarte,  as  Baude- 
laire had  christened  the  beautiful  model, 
married  plain  John  Tudor,  the  struggling 
English  printer,  great  had  been  the  waiC 
ing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  artistic 
world ;  but,  as  she  died  eighteen  months 
after  her  wedding  da^,  the  memory  of  her 
beauty  had  not  had  time  to  fade  away,  and 
all  the  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  lit" 
Urateurs  of  Paris  came  forward  to  do 
their  best  to  aid  the  heartbroken  widower 
and  the  infant  Roselin,  foremost  among 
them,  of  course  —  as  he  was  always  in  the 
front  rank  when  a  deed  of  delicate  kind" 
ness  was  to  be  done  —  being  Jules  San* 
deau,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
child's  education  and  training,  and  event- 
ually got  him  a  berth  in  a  bookseller's 
shop  in  the  Rue  des  Saint  P^res  where,  if 
the  salary  was  but  meagre,  the  lad  bad 
the  run  of  all  the  classics  in  every  Ian* 
guage;  his  good-natured  employer,  him- 
self a  famous  scholar,  taking  cfelight  in 
teaching  the  clever  boy  Italian,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  German,  and  thus  introducing 
him  to  the  best  works  of  the  greatest 
thinkers.  Then  a  great  misfortune  befell 
the  lad ;  he  was  seized  with  small-poz  in 
its  most  virulent  form,  and  after  months 
of  suffering,  during  which  his  father  died, 
he  left  his  bed  at  the  hospital  disfigured 
and  debilitated  for  life,  to  find  that  his 
employer  had  failed  and  left  Paris.  In 
this  emergency  Jules  Sandeau  had  again 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  reminding  his 
literary  colleagues  that  they  could  not  let 
the  son  of  Astarte  die  of  starvation,  had 
procured  dramatic  and  other  copying  work 
for  him  in  connection  with  the' house  of 
Deporte,  the  leading  men  of  letters,  more* 
over,  banding  themselves  together  at  the 
instigation  of  Sandeau  to  invest  for  the 
lad  in  the  form  of  an  annuity  a  sum  in  the 
Rentes,  small  of  course  but  sufficient  to 
keep  him,  especially  when  supplemented 
bv  what  he  might  earn  by  copying,  from 
absolute  indigence.  Such  was  the  simple 
story.    When,  where,  and  in  what  way  he 
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had  ever  become  acquainted  with  Marie 
Dufresoe,  the  murdered  actress,  nobody 
seemed  to  know ;  but  then,  as  De  Lussac 
reminded  me,  the  pauvre  ver  de  ierre 
amoureux  d^une  itoile  is  a  common 
enough  event  in  the  artistic  world  of  the 
Ville  Lumi^re. 

Many  a  long  and  weary  day  and  night 
passed  before  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  telling  the  poor  boy  of  the  death 
of  his  little  friend.  I  had  thought  the 
matter  over  and  consulted  with  my  friends, 
and  taking  into  consideration  what  the 
doctor  had  said  about  the  lad's  death  being 
merely  a  question  of  weeks,  and  recalling 
to  mind  what  he  himself  had  said  about 
his  desire  to  die,  I  had  decided  that  in  the 
circumstances  the  news  that  his  little 
friend  had  gone  before  him  would  come  to 
him  as  a  joy  rather  than  as  afresh  sorrow. 
Nor  was  I  mistaken  in  this  conjecture, 
although  I  was  indeed  spared  the  pain  of 
breaking  the  news  to  him,  for  he  divined 
it.  It  came  about  in  this  wise.  After  a 
terrible  night  of  delirium  he  had  fallen 
into  another  swoon,  and  on  his  recovery 
from  this  came  his  first  lucid  interval. 
Madame  de  Lussac,  the  trained  nurse,  and 
I  were  by  his  bedside,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  me  for  the  first 
time  with  a  glance  of  recognition.  His 
eyes  then  wandered  around  the  room  and 
1  divined  what  he  was  looking  for,  and 
then,  as  I  saw  he  wished  to  Speak,  I  bowed 
my  ear  to  his  lips. 

**Is  she  asleep  or  dead?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

•*  Which  would  you  wish  her  to.  be  ?  *'  I 
inquired. 

••  Dead,"  he  murmured. 

**  She  is  not  asleep,"  I  said.  He  looked 
at  me,  and  my  eyes  told  him  what  be 
sought  to  know. 

••  Thank  God  I  "  he  murmured,  "  for  I 
am  dying  too !  " 

A  week  after  this  the  end  came,  but 
three  days  before  his  death  the  delirium 
left  him  and  he  became  very  calm;  and 
when  at  length  he  was  allowed  to  speak, 
we  told  each  other  all  we  bad  to  tell.  I 
told  him  all  that  had  taken  place  since 
that  terrible  night  on  the  Place  de  la 
Roquette,  and  very  plainly  informed  him 
that  he  was  right  and  that  he  was  dving, 
but  that  I  should  be  with  him  to  the  fast. 

And  he  in  his  turn  told  me  the  simple 
story  of  the  only  romantic  episode  in  his 
life,  his  love  for  the  murdered  actress ;  of 
how  he  had  first  seen  her  in  a  fairy  piece 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  lost  his  heart 
to  her;  of  how  she  had  laughed  at  him 


and  scorned  him,  but  still  allowed  him,  out 
of  pity  for  his  great  love  of  her,  to  see  her 
sometimes  as  a  humble  and  devoted  friend 
who  would  willingly  lay  down  his  life  for 
her;  and  of  how  bv  degrees  he  had 
brought  himself  to  Iook  upon  this  privilege 
as  a  greater  and  more  precious  joy  than 
if  she  had  given  him  her  heart.  Then 
came  the  advent  of  the  handsome  and 
mysterious  adventurer,  Corsi,  whom  the 
girl  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  then  the  robbery  and 
the  murder.  The  victim  had  no  parents, 
and  so  Tudor  had  taken  her  little  child. 
The  rest  the  reader  knows.  The  storv, 
as  I  say,  was  a  most  simple  one,  but  told 
in  the  lad's  strangely  dramatic  way  it  w^s 
a  terrible  one.  His  mind  indeed  seemed 
to  me  like  a  most  curious  armory  in  which 
might  have  been  found  perhaps  almost 
any  weapon  from  the  brave  lance  of  the 
pure-hearted  knight  to  the  jewel-hilted 
dagger  of  a  Borgia  ;  the  result,  doubtless, 
of  many  morbid  influences,  the  unhealthy 
fruit  of  precocious  and  misdirected  study 
springing  from  an  overtaxed  imagination^ 
nourished  by  unsatisfied  passion,  and 
strengthened  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  against 
the  accidents  of  life  which  had  kept  his 
soul  from  soaring.  He  was  a  trxxt  ^eur 
d^asphalte^  born  of  a  caprice  and  nourished 
in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  stu- 
dios and  coulisses ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vigor  and  spirit  which  were  very 
apparent  even  on  his  death-bed,  and  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  English  father, 
his  many  great  though  undeveloped  tal- 
ents might  have  led  him  into  crime,  backed 
up  and  spurred  on  as  they  were  by  a 
vanity  which  had  lost  nothing  of  its  mor- 
bid strength  by  the  fact  of  its  never  having 
met  with  that  partial  justification  which 
comes  with  success.  As  it  was,  the  innate 
manliness  of  the  lad  had  induced  him  to 
assume  the  haughty  attitude  of  a  disdain- 
ful rebel,  and  given  to  his  nigged,  disfig- 
ured countenance  that  expression  which, 
as  I  have  said,  reminded  one  of  Danton. 

Roselin  Tudor  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
P^re  la  Chaise ;  and  now,  when  at  Christ- 
mas time  I  find  myself  alone  in  Paris^ 
there  is  one  invitation  which  is  resistless, 
one  hospitable  challenge  which  may  not 
be  refused,  coming  in  a  noiseless  whisper 
from  that  lonely  grave.  And  while  I 
stand  there  looking  down  upon  the  simple 
little  mound,  there  invariably  steals  into 
my  ear  the  sad,  despairing  melody  of  that 
posthumous  waltz  of  Chopin  which  alwavs 
seems  to  me  to  tell,  almost  in  detail,  the 
story  of  Roselin  Tudor's  life. 

X.  L. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  Miocene  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  I  can  now  remember  (for 
I  made  no  note  of  the  precise  date  at  the 
moment),  my  islands  first  appeared  above 
the  stormy  sheet  of  the  north-west  At- 
lantic as  a  little  rising  group  of  mountain 
tops,  capping  a  broad  boss  of  submarine 
volcanoes.  My  attention  was  originally 
called  to  the  new  archipelago  by  a  brother 
investigator  of  my  own  aerial  race,  who 
pointed  out  to  me  on  the  wing  that  at  a 
spot  some  nine  hundred  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  Portuguese  coast,  just  opposite  the 
place  where  your  mushroom  city  of  Lis- 
bon now  stands,  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
as  seen  in  a  bird^s-eve  view  from  some 
three  thousand  feet  above,  formed  a  dis- 
tinct greenish  patch  such  as  always  be- 
tokens shoals  or  rising  ground  at  the 
bottom.  Flying  out  at  once  to  the  point 
he  indicated,  and  poising  myself  above  it 
on  my  broad  pinions  at  a  giddy  altitude,  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  my  friend  was  quite 
right.  L^nd-making  was  in  progress.  A 
volcanic  upheaval  was  taking  place  on  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  A  new  island  group  was 
being  forced  right  up  by  lateral  pressure 
or  internal  energies  from  a  depth  of  at 
least  two  thousand  fathoms. 

I  had  always  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
study  of  material  plants  and  animals,  and 
1  was  so  much  interested  in  the  occur- 
rence of  this  novel  phenomenon  —  the 
growth  and  development  of  an  oceanic 
island  before  my  very  eyes  —  that  I  de- 
termined to  devote  the  next  few  thousand 
centuries  or  so  of  my  seonian  existence  to 
watching  the  course  of  its  gradual  evolu- 
tion. 

If  I  trusted  to  unaided  memory,  bow- 
ever,  for  my  dates  and  facts,  I  might  per- 
haps at  this  distance  of  time  be  uncertain 
whether  the  moment  was  really  what  I 
have  roughly  given,  within  a  geological 
age  or  two,  the  period  of  the  Mid-Miocene. 
But  existing  remains  on  one  of  the  islands 
constituting  my  group  (now  called  in  your 
new-fangled  terminology  Santa  Maria) 
help  me  to  fix  with  comparative  certainty 
the  precise  epoch  of  their  original  up- 
heaval. For  these  remains,  still  in  evi- 
dence on  the  spot,  consist  of  a  few  small 
marine  deposits  of  Upper  Miocene  age ; 
and  I  recollect  distinctly  that  after  the 
main  group  had  been  for  sometime  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  after 
sand  and  streams  had  formed  a  small  sed- 
imentary deposit  containing  Upper  Mio- 
cene fossils  beneath  the  shoal  water 
surrounding  the    main    group,    a   slight 


change  of  level  occurred,  during  which 
this  minor  island  was  pushed  up  with  the 
Miocene  deposits  on  its  shoulders,  as  a 
sort  of  natural  memorandum  to  assist  mv 
random  scientific  recollections.  With 
that  solitary  exception,  however,  the  en- 
tire group  remains  essentially  volcanic  in 
its  composition,  exactly  as  it  was  when  I 
first  saw  its  youthful  craters  and  its  red- 
hot  ash-cones  pushed  gradually  up,  cen- 
tury after  century,  from  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  Mid-Miocene  ocean. 

All  round  my  islands  the  Atlantic  then, 
as  now,  had  a  depth,  as  I  said  before,  of 
two  thousand  fathoms;  indeed,  in  some 
parts  between  the  group  and  Portugal  the 
plummet  of  your  human  navigators  finds 
no  bottom,  I  have  often  heard  them  say, 
till  it  reaches  twenty-five  hundred;  and 
out  of  this  profound  sea-bed  the  volcanic 
energies  pushed  up  my  islands  as  a  small 
submarine  mountain  range,  whose  topmost 
summits  alone  stood  out  bit  by  bit  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  sea.  One  of 
them,  the  most  abrupt  and  cone-like,  by 
name  now  Pico,  rises  to  this  day,  a  mag- 
nificent sight,  sheer  seven  thousand  feet 
into  the  sky  from  the  placid  sheet  that 
girds  it  round  on  every  side.  You  crea* 
tures  of  to-day,  approaching  it  in  one  of 
your  clumsy,  new-fashioned,  fire-driven 
canoes  that  you  call  steamers,  must  ad- 
mire immensely  its  conical  peak,  as  it 
stands  out  silhouetted  against  the  glowing 
horizon  in  the  deep  red  glare  of  a  sub* 
tropical  Atlantic  sunset. 

But  when  I,  from  my  solitary  aerial 
perch,  saw  my  islands  rise  bare  and  mas- 
sive first  from  the  water's  edge,  the  earliest 
idea  that  occurred  to  me  as  an  investigator 
of  nature  was  simply  this:  how  will  they 
ever  get  clad  with  soil  and  herbage  and 
living  creatures?  So  naked  and  barren 
were  their  black  crags  and  rocks  of  vol- 
canic slag,  that  I  could  hardly  conceive 
how  they  could  ever  come  to  resemble  the 
other  smiling  oceanic  islands  which  I 
looked  down  upon  in  my  flight  from  day 
to  day  over  so  many  wide  and  scattered 
oceans.  I  set  myself  to  watch,  accord- 
ingly, whence  they  would  derive  the  first 
seeds  of  life,  and  what  changes  would  take 
place  under  dint  of  time  upon  their  deso- 
late surface. 

For  a  long  epoch,  while  the  mountains 
were  still  rising  in  their  active  volcanic 
state,  I  saw  but  little  evidence  of  a  marked 
sort  of  the  growth  of  living  creatures  upon 
their  loose  piles  of  pumice.  Gradually, 
however,  I  observed  that  spores  of  licbeos, 
blown  towards  them  by  the  wind,  were 
beginning  to  sprout  upon  the  more  settled 
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rocks,  and  to  discolor  the  surface  in 
places  with  ^rey  and  yellow  patches.  Bit 
by  bit,  as  rain  fell  upon  the  new-born  hills, 
it  brought  down  from  their  weathered 
summits  sand  and  mud,  which  the  tor- 
rents ground  small  and  deposited  in  little 
hollows  in  the  valleys ;  and  at  last  some- 
thing like  earth  was  found  at  certain  spots, 
on  which  seeds,  if  there  had  been  any, 
might  doubtless  have  ropted  and  flourished 
exceedingly. 

My  primitive  idea,  as  I  watched  my 
islands  in  this  their  almost  lifeless  condi- 
tion, was  that  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
trade  winds  from  America  would  bring 
the  earliest  higher  plants  and  animals  to 
our  shores.  But  in  this  I  soon  found  I 
was  quite  mistaken.  The  distance  to  be 
traversed  was  so  great,  and  the  current  so 
slow,  that  the  few  seeds  or  germs  of  Amer- 
ican species  cast  up  upon  the  shore  from 
time  to  time  were  mostly  far  too  old  and 
water-logged  to  show  signs  of  life  in  such 
ungenial  conditions.  It  was  from  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  our  earliest  colonists  seemed  to  come. 
Though  the  prevalent  winds  set  from  the 
west,  more  violent  storms  reached  us  occa- 
sionally from  the  eastward  direction ;  and 
these,  blowing  from  Europe,  which  lay  so 
much  closer  to  our  group,  were  far  more 
likelv  to  bring  with  them  by  waves  or 
wina  some  waifs  and  strays  of  the  Euro- 
pean fauna  and  flora. 

I  well  remember  the  first  of  these  great 
storms  that  produced  any  distinct  impres- 
sion on  my  islands.  The  plants  that  fol- 
lowed in  its  wake  were  a  few  small  ferns, 
whose  light  spores  were  more  readily  car- 
ried on  the  breeze  than  any  regular  seeds 
of  flowering  plants.  For  a  month  or  two 
nothing  very  marked  occurred  in  the  way 
of  change,  out  slowly  the  spores  rootea, 
and  soon  produced  a  small  crop  of  ferns, 
which,  finding  the  ground  unoccupied, 
spread  when  once  fairly  started  with  ex- 
traordinarv  rapidity,  till  they  covered  all 
the  suitable  positions  throughout  the 
islands. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  additions 
to  the  flora,  and  still  more  to  the  fauna, 
were  very  gradually  made;  so  much  so 
that  most  of  the  species  now  found  in  the 
group  did  not  arrive  there  till  after  the 
end  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  belong  es- 
sentially to  the  modern  European  assem- 
blage of  plants  and  animals.  This  was 
partly  because  the  islands  themselves 
were  surrounded  by  pack-ice  during  that 
chilly  period,  which  interrupted  for  a 
time  the  course  of  my  experiment.  It 
was  interesting,  too,  after  the  ice  cleared  I 


away,  to  note  what  kinds  could  manage 
by  stray  accidents  to  cross  the  ocean 
with  a  fair  chance  of  sprouting  or  hatch- 
ing out  on  the  new  soil,  and  which  were 
totally  unable  by  original  constitution  to 
survive  the  ordeal  of  immersion  in  the 
sea.  For  instance,  I  looked  anxiously  at 
first  for  the  arrival  of  some  casual  acorn 
or  some  floating  filbert,  which  might  stock 
my  islands  with  waving  greenery  of  oaks 
and  hazel  bushes.  But  1  gradually  dis- 
covered, in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
that  these  heavy  nuts  never  floated  se- 
curely so  far  as  the  outskirts  of  my  little 
archipelago;  and  that  consequently  no 
chestnuts,  apple-trees,  beeches,  alders, 
larches,  or  pines  ever  came  to  diversify 
my  island  valleys.  The  seeds  that  did 
really  reach  us  from  time  to  time  belonged 
rather  to  one  or  other  of  four  special 
classes.  Either  they  were  very  small  and 
light,  like  the  spores  of  ferns,  fungi,  and 
club-mosses ;  or  they  were  winged  and 
feathery,  like  dandelion  and  thistle-down  ; 
or  they  were  the  stones  of  |fruits  that  are 
eaten  by  birds,  like  rose-hips  and  haw- 
thorn; or  they  were  cha£Ey  grains,  en- 
closed in  papery  scales,  like  grasses  and 
sedges,  of  a  kind  well  adapted  to  be  read- 
ilv  borne  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
2M  these  ways  new  plants  did  really  get 
wafted  by  slow  degrees  to  the  islands ; 
and  if  they  were  of  kinds  adapted  tot'the 
climate  they  grew  and  flourished,  living 
down  the  first  growth  of  ferns  and  flower- 
less  herbs  in  the  rich  valleys. 

The  time  which  it  took  to  people  my 
archipelago  with  these  various  plants.was, 
of  course,  when  judged  by  your  human 
standards,  immensely  long,  as  often  the 
group  received  only  a  single  new  addition 
in  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries. 
But  I  noticed  one  very  curious  result  of 
this  haphazard  and  lengthy  mode  of  stock- 
ing the  country :  some  of  the  plants  which 
arrived  the  earliest,  having  the  coast  all 
clear  to  themselves,  free  from  the  fierce 
competition  to  which  they  had  always 
been  exposed  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
began  to  sport  a  great  deal  in  various 
directions,  and  being  acted  upon  here  by 
new  conditions,  soon  assumed  under  stress 
of  natural  selection  totally  distinct  specific 
forms.  (You  see,  I  have  quite  mastered 
your  best  modem  scientific  vocabulary.) 
For  instance,  there  were  at  first  no  insects 
of  any  sort  on  the  islands  ;  and  so  those 
plants  which  in  Europe  depended  for  their 
fertilization  upon  bees  or  butterflies  had 
here  either  to  adapt  themselves  some- 
how to  the  wind  as  a  carrier  of  their  pol- 
len or  else  to  die  out  for  want  of  crossing 
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Again,  the  number  of  enemies  being  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  these  early  plants 
tended  to  lose  various  defences  or  protec- 
tions they  had  acquired  on  the  mainland 
a^inst  slugs  or  ants,  and  so  to  become 
different  in  a  corresponding  degree  from 
their  European  ancestors.  The  conse* 
Quence  was  that  by  the  time  you  men  first 
aiscovered  the  archipelago  no  fewer  than 
forty  kinds  of  plants  had  so  far  diverged 
from  the  parent  forms  in  Europe  or  else- 
where that  your  savants  considered  them 
at  once  as  distinct  species,  and  set  them 
down  at  first  as  indigenous  creations.  It 
amused  me  immensely. 

For  out  of  these  forty  plants  thirty-four 
were  to  my  certain  knowledge  of  European 
origin.  I  had  seen  their  seeds  brought 
over  by  the  wind  or  waves,  and  I  had 
watched  them  gradually  altering  under 
stress  of  the  new  conditions  into  fresh 
varieties,  which  in  process  of  time  be- 
came distinct  species.  Two  of  the  oldest 
were  flowers  of  the  dandelion  and  daisv 
group,  provided  with  feathery  seeds  which 
enable  them  to  fly  far  before  the  carrying 
breeze ;  and  these  two  underwent  such 
profound  modifications  in  their  insular 
home  that  the  svstematic  botanists  who  at 
last  examined  tnem  insisted  upon  putting 
each  into  a  new  genus,  all  by  itself,  in- 
vented for  the  special  purpose  of  their 
reception.  One  almost  eaually  ancient 
inhabitant,  a  sort  of  harebell,  also  became 
in  process  of  time  extremely  unlike  any 
other  harebell  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  part 
of  my  airy  wanderings.  But  the  remain- 
ing thirty  new  species  or  so,  evolved  in 
the  islands  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  group,  had  varied  so  comparatively 
little  from  their  primitive  European  an- 
cestors that  they  hardly  deserved  to  be 
called  anything  more  tnan  very  distinct 
and  divergent  varieties. 

Some  five  or  six  plants,  however,  I 
noted  arrive  in  my  archipelago,  not  from 
Europe,  but  from  the  Canaries  or  Ma- 
deira, whose  distant  blue  peaks  lay  dim  on 
the  horizon  far  to  the  south-west  of  us,  as 
I  poised  in'mid-air  high  above  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  my  wild  craggy  Pico. 
These  kinds,  belonging  to  a  much  warmer 
region,  soon,  as  I  noticed,  underwent  con- 
siderable modification  in  our  cooler  cli- 
mate, and  were  all  of  them  adjudged 
distinct  species  by  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  finally  reported  upon  my  island  realm 
to  British  science. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  then,  the  total 
number  of  flowering  plants  I  noted  in  the 
islands  before  the  arrival  of  man  was 
about  two  hundred ;  and  of  these,  as  I  ! 


said  before,  onlv  forty  bad  so  far  altered 
in  type  as  to  oe  considered  at  present 
peculiar  to  the  archipelago.  The  re-> 
mainder  were  either  comparatively  recent 
arrivals  or  else  had  found  the  conditions 
of  their  new  home  so  like  those  of  the  old 
one  from  which  they  migrated,  that  com- 
paratively little  change  took  place  in  their 
forms  or  habits.  Of  course,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  islands  got  stocked  I  no- 
ticed that  the  changes  were  less  and  less 
marked ;  for  each  new  plant,  insect,  or 
bird  that  established  itself  successfully 
tended  to  make  the  balance  of  nature 
more  similar  to  the  one  that  obtained  in  the 
mainland  opposite,  and  so  decreased  the 
chances  of  novelty  of  variation.  Hence, 
it  struck  me  that  the  oldest  arrivals  were 
the  ones  which  altered  most  in  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances,  while  the  newest, 
finding  themselves  in  comparatively  famil- 
iar  surroundings,  had  less  occasion  to  be 
selected  for  strange  and  curious  freaks 
or  sports  of  form  or  color. 

The  peopling  of  the  islands  with  birds 
and  animals,  however,  was  to  me  even  a 
more  interesting  and  engrossing  study  in 
natural  evolution  than    its  peopling  bv 

Clants,  shrubs,  and  trees.  I  may  as  weU 
egin,  therefore,  by  telling  you  at  once 
that  no  furry  or  hairy  quadruped  of  any 
sort  —  no  mammal,  as  I  understand  your 
men  of  science  call  them  —  was  ever 
stranded  alive  upon  the  shores  of  my 
islands.  For  twenty  or  thirty  centuries, 
indeed,  I  waited  patiently,  examining 
every  piece  of  driftwood  cast  up  upon 
our  beaches,  in  the  faint  hope  that  per- 
haps some  tiny  mouse  or  shrew  or  water- 
vole  might  lurk  half-drowned  in  some 
cranny  or  crevice  of  the  bark  or  trunk. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  ought  to  have 
known  beforehand  that  terrestrial  animals 
of  the  higher  types  never  by  any  chance 
reach  an  oceanic  island  in  any  part  of 
this  planet.  The  only  three  specimens  of 
mammals  I  ever  saw  tossed  up  on  the 
beach  were  two  drowned  mice  and  an 
unhappy  souirrel,  all  as  dead  as  doornails, 
and  horribly  mauled  by  the  sea  and  the 
breakers.  Nor  did  we  ever  get  a  snake* 
a  lizard,  a  frog,  or  a  fresh- water  fish, 
whose  eggs  I  at  first  fondly  supposed 
might  occasionally  be  transported  to  us 
on  bits  of  floating  trees  or  matted  turf» 
torn  by  floods  from  those  prehistoric  Lusi- 
tanian  or  African  forests.  No  such  Inck 
was  ours.  Not  a  single  terrestrial  verte- 
brate of  any  sort  appeared  upon  our  shores 
before  the  advent  of  man  with  his  domestic 
animals,  who  played  havoc  at  once  with 
my  interesting  experiment. 
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It  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  unob- 
trusive small  deer  of  life  —  the  snails, 
and  beetles,  and  flies,  and  earth-worms  — 
and  especially  with  the  winged  things : 
birds,  bats,  and  butterflies.  In  the  very 
earliest  days  of  my  islands'  existence, 
indeed,  a  few  stray  feathered  fowls  of  the 
air  were  driven  ashore  here  by  violent 
storms,  at  a  time  when  vegetation  had  not 
yet  begun  to  clothe  the  naked  pumice  and 
volcanic  rock ;  but  these,  of  course,  per- 
ished for  want  of  food,  as  did  also  a  few 
later  arrivals,  who  came  under  stress  of 
weather  at  the  period  when  only  ferns, 
lichens,  and  mosses  had  as  yet  obtained 
a  foothold  on  the  young  archipelago.  Sea- 
birds,  of  course,  soon  found  out  our  rocks ; 
but  as  they  live  off  fish  only,  they  con- 
tributed little  more  than  rich  beds  of 
guano  to  the  permanent  colonizing  of  the 
islands.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  the 
land-snails  were  the  earliest  truly  terres- 
trial casuals  that  managed  to  pick  up  a 
stray  livelihood  in  these  first  colonial 
days  of  the  archipelago.  They  came 
oftenest  in  the  egg,  sometimes  clinging 
to  water-logged  leaves  cast  up  by  storms, 
sometimes  hidden  in  the  bark  of  floating 
driftwood,  and  sometimes  swimming  free 
on  the  open  ocean.  In  one  case,  as  I 
recall  to  myself  well,  a  swallow,  driven 
o£E  from  the  Portuguese  coast,  a  little 
before  the  Glacial  period  had  begun  to 
whiten  the  distant  mountains  of  central 
and  northern  Europe,  fell  exhausted  at 
last  upon  the  shore  of  Terceira.  There 
were  no  insects  then  for  the  poor  bird 
to  feed  upon,  so  it  died  of  starvation  and 
weariness  before  the  day  was  out;  but  a 
little  earth  that  clung  in  a  pellet  to  one 
of  its  feet  contained  the  egg  of  a  land- 
shell,  while  the  prickly  seed  of  a  common 
Spanish  plant  was  entangled  among  the 
wing  feathers  by  its  hooked  awns.  The 
egg  hatched  out,  and  became  the  parent 
of  a  latige  brood  of  minute  snails,  which, 
outliving  the  cold  spell  of  the  Ice  Age, 
had  developed  into  a  very  distinct  type 
in  the  long  period  that  intervened  before 
the  advent  of  man  in  the  islands;  while 
the  seed  sprang  up  on  the  natural  manure 
heap  afforded  by  the  swallow's  decaying 
body,  and  clinging  to  the  valleys  during 
the  Glacial  age  on  the  hilltops,  gave  birth 
in  due  season  to  one  of  the  most  markedly 
indigenous  of  our  Terceira  plants. 

Occasionally,  too,  very  minute  land- 
snails  would  arrive  alive  on  the  island 
after  their  long  sea- voyage  on  bits  of 
broken  forest  trees — a  circumstance 
which  r  would  perhaps  hesitate  to  men- 
tion  in  mere  human  society  were  it  not 
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that  I  have  been  credibly  informed  your 
own  great  naturalist,  Darwin,  tried  the 
experiment  himself  with  one  of  the  big- 
gest European  land-mollusks,  the  great 
edible  Roman  snail,  and  found  that  it  still 
lived  on  in  vigorous  style  after  immer- 
sion in  sea-water  for  twenty  davs.  Now, 
I  myself  observed  that  several  of  these 
bits  of  broken  trees,  torn  down  by  floods 
in  heavy  storm-time  from  the  banks  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  rivers,  reached  my 
island  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  leaving 
the  mainland,  and  sometimes  contained 
eggs  of  small  land-snails.  But  as  very 
long  periods  often  passed  without  a  single 
new  species  being  introduced  into  the 
group,  any  kind  that  once  managed  to 
establish  itself  on  any  of  the  islands 
usually  remained  for  ages  undisturbed  by 
new  arrivals,  and  so  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  adapt  itself  perfectly  by  natural 
selection  to  the  new  conditions.  The 
consequence  was  that  out  of  some  seventy 
land-snails  now  known  in  the  islands, 
thirty-two  had  assumed  distinct  specific 
features  before  the  advent  of  man,  while 
thirty-seven  (many  of  which,  I  think,  I 
never  noticed  till  the  introduction  of  culti- 
vated plants)  are  common  to  my  group 
with  Europe  or  with  the  other  Atlantic 
islands.  Most  of  these,  I  believe,  came 
in  with  man  and  his  disconcerting  agricul- 
ture. 

As  to  the  pond  and  river  snails,  so  far 
as  I  could  observe,  they  mostly  reached 
us  later,  being  conveyed  in  the  egg  on  the 
feet  of  stray  waders  or  water-birds,  which 
gradually  peopled  the  island  after  the 
Glacial  epoch. 

Birds  and  all  other  flying  creatures  are 
now  very  abundant  in  all  the  islands  ;  but 
I  could  tell  you  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing facts,  too,  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
arrival  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  settle- 
ment. For  example,  during  the  age  of  the 
forest  beds  in  Europe,  a  stray  bullfinch 
was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  perched  at  last  on  a  bush  at  Fayal.  I 
wondered  at  first  whether  he  would' effect 
a  settlement.  But  at  that  time  no  seeds  or 
fruits  fit  for  bullfinches  to  eat  existed  on 
the  islands.  Still,  as  it  turned  out,  this 
particular  bullfinch  happened  to  have  in  his 
crop  several  undigested  seeds  of  Euro- 
pean plants  exactly  suited  to  the  bullfinch 
taste ;  so  when  be  died  on  the  spot,  these 
seeds,  germinating  abundantly,  gave  rise 
to  a  whole  valleyful  of  appropriate  plants 
for  bullfinches  to  feed  upon.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  bullfinch  to  eat  them. 
For  a  long  time,  indeed,  no  other  bull- 
finches arrived  at  my  archipelago.    Once, 
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to  be  sure,  a  few  hundred  years  later,  a 
single  cock  bird  did  reach  the  island 
alone,  much  exhausted  with  his  journey, 
and  managed  to  pick  up  a  living  for  him- 
self o€E  the  seeds  introduced  by  his  un- 
happy predecessor.  But  as  he  had  no 
mate,  he  died  at  last,  as  your  lawyers 
would  say,  without  issue.  It  was  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  or  so  more  before  I  saw  a 
third  bullfinch  —  which  didn^t  surprise  me, 
for  bullfinches  are  very  woodland  birds, 
and  non-migratory  into  the  bargain  —  so 
that  they  didn't  often  get  blown  seaward 
over  the  broad  Atlantic.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  however,  I  observed  one  morn- 
ing a  pair  of  finches,  after  a  heavy  storm, 
drying  their  poor,  battered  wings  upon  a 
shrub  in  one  of  the  islands.  From  this 
solitary  pair  a  new  race  sprang  up,  which 
developed  after  a  time,  as  I  imagined  they 
must,  into  a  distinct  species.  These  local 
bullfinches  now  form  the  only  birds  pecul- 
iar to  the  islands ;  and  the  reason  is  one 
well  divined  by  one  of  your  own  great  nat- 
uralists (to  whom  I  mean  before  I  end  to 
make  the  amende  honorable).  In  almost 
all  other  cases  the  birds  kept  getting  rein- 
forced from  time  to  time  by  others  of  their 
kind  blown  out  to  sea  accidentally  —  for 
only  such  species  were  likely  to  arrive 
there  — and  this  kept  up  the  purity  of  the 
original  race,  by  ensuring  a  cross  every 
now  and  again  with  the  European  commu- 
nity. But  the  bullfinches,  being  the  merest 
casuals,  never  again  to  my  knowledge 
were  reinforced  from  the  mainland,  and 
so  they  have  produced  at  last  a  special 
island  type,  exactly  adapted  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  their  new  habitat. 

You  see,  there  was  hardly  ever  a  big 
storm  on  land  that  didn't  bring  at  least 
one  or  two  new  birds  of  some  sort  or  other 
to  the  islands.  Naturally,  too,  the  new- 
comers landed  always  on  the  first  shore 
they  could  sight ;  and  so  at  the  present  day 
the  greatest  number  of  species  is  found 
00  the  two  easternmost  islands  nearest 
the  mainland,  which  have  forty  kinds  of 
land-birds,  while  the  central  islands  have 
but  thirty-six,  and  the  western  only  twen- 
ty-nine. It  would  have  been  quite  differ- 
ent, of  course,  if  the  birds  came  mainly 
from  America  with  the  trade  winds  and 
the  Gulf  Stream,  as  I  at  first  anticipated. 
In  that  case,  there  would  have  been  most 
kinds  in  the  westernmost  islands,  and 
fewest  stragglers  in  the  far  eastern.  But 
your  own  naturalists  have  rightly  seen 
that  the  existing  distribution  necessarily 
implies  the  opposite  explanation. 

Birds,  I  early  noticed,  are  always  great 
carriers  of  fruit-seeds,  because  they  eat 


the  berries,  but  don't  digest  the  hard  little 
stones  within.  It  was  in  that  way,  I  fancy, 
that  the  Portugal  laurel  first  came  to  my 
islands,  because  it  has  an  edible  fruit  with 
a  very  hard  seed ;  and  the  same  reason 
must  account  for  the  presence  of  the  myr- 
tle, with  its  small  blue  berry;  the  laurus- 
tinus,  with  its  currant-like  fruit ;  the 
elder-tree,  the  canary  laurel,  the  local 
sweet-gale,  and  the  peculiar  juniper.  Be- 
fore these  shrubs  were  introduced  thus 
unconsciously  by  our  feathered  guests, 
there  were  no  fruits  on  which  berry-eating 
birds  could  live ;  but  now  they  are  the 
only  native  trees  or  large  bushes  on  the 
islands — I  mean  the  only  ones  not  di- 
rectly planted  by  you  mischief-making 
men,  who  have  entirely  spoilt  my  nice 
little  experiment. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  the  history 
of  some  among  the  birds  themselves.  Not 
a  few  birds  of  prey,  for  example,  were 
driven  to  my  little  archipelago  by  stress  of 
weather  in  its  very -early  days;  but  thev 
all  perished  for  want  of  sumcient  small 
quarry  to  make  a  living  out  of.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  islands  had  got  well 
stocked  with  robins,  black-caps,  wreos, 
and  wagtails,  of  European  types  — as  soon 
as  the  chaffinches  had  established  them* 
selves  on  the  seaward  plains,  and  the 
canary  had  learnt  to  nest  without  fear 
among  the  Portugal  laurels  —  then  buz- 
zards, long-eared  owls,  and  common  barn- 
owls,  driven  westward  by  tempests,  began 
to  pick  upadecent  living  on  all  the  islands, 
and  have  ever  since  been  permanent  resi- 
dents, to  the  immense  terror  and  discom- 
fort of  our  smaller  song-birds.  Thus  the 
older  the  archipelago  got  the  less  chance 
was  there  of  local  variation  taking  place 
to  any  large  degree,  because  the  balance 
of  life  each  day  grew  more  closely  to  re- 
semble that  which  each  species  bad  left 
behind  it  in  its  native  European  or  Afri- 
can mainland. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  we  had  no  mam- 
mal in  the  islands.  In  that  I  was  not 
quite  strictly  correct.  I  ought  to  have 
said,  no  terrestrial  mammal.  A  little 
Spanish  bat  got  blown  to  us  once  by  a 
rough  nor'-easter,  and  took  up  its  abode  at 
once  among  the  caves  of  our  archipelago, 
where  it  hawks  to  this  day  after  our  flies 
and  beetles.  This  seemed  to  me  to  show 
very  conspicuously  the  advantage  which 
winged  animals  have  in  the  matter  of  cos* 
mopolitan  dispersion ;  for  while  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  rats,  mice,  or  squir* 
rels  to  cross  the  intervening  belt  of  tnree 
hundred  leagues  of  sea,  their  little  winged 
relation,  the  flitter  mouse,  made  the  jour* 
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ney  across  quite  safely  on  his  own  leathery 
vans,  and  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  a 
swallow  or  a  wood-pigeon. 

The  insects  of  my  archipelago  tell  very 
much  the  same  story  as  the  birds  and  the 
plants.  Here,  too,  winged  species  have 
stood  at  a  great  advantage.  To  be  sure, 
the  earliest  butterflies  and  bees  that  ar- 
rived in  the  fern-clad  period  were  starved 
for  want  of  honey;  but  as  soon  as  the 
valleys  began  to  be  thickly  tangled  with 
composites,  harebells,  and  sweet-scented 
myrtle-bushes,  these  nectar-eating  insects 
established  themselves  successfully,  and 
kept  their  breed  true  by  occasional  crosses 
with  fresh  arrivals  blown  to  sea  after- 
wards. The  d«velopment  of  the  beetles 
I  watched  with  far  greater  interest,  as  they 
assumed  fresh  forms  much  more  rapidly 
under  their  new  conditions  of  restricted 
food  and  limited  enemies.  Many  kinds  I 
observed  which  came  originally  from  Eu- 
rope, sometimes  in  the  larval  state,  some- 
times in  the  ^gg,  and  sometimes  flying  as 
full-grown  insects  before  the  blast  of  the 
angry  tempest.  Several  of  these  changed 
their  features  rapidly  after  their  arrival  in 
the  islands,  producing  at  first  divergent 
varieties,  and  finally,  by  dint  of  selection, 
acting  in  various  ways,  through  climate, 
food,  or  enemies,  on  these  nascent  forms, 
evolving  into  stable  and  well-adapted  spe- 
cies. But  I  noticed  three  cases  where 
bits  of  driftwood  thrown  up  from  South 
America  on  the  western  coasts  contained 
the  eggs  or  larvae  of  American  beetles, 
while  several  others  were  driven  ashore 
from  the  Canaries  or  Madeira ;  and  in  one 
instance  even  a  small  insect,  belonging  to 
a  type  now  confined  to  Madagascar,  found 
its  way  safely  by  sea  to  this  remote  spot, 
where,  being  a  female  with  eggs,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  flourishing  col- 
ony. I  believe,  however,  that  at  the  time 
of  its  arrival  it  still  existed  on  the  Afri- 
can continent,  but  becoming  extinct  there 
under  stress  of  competition  with  higher 
forms,  it  now  survives  only  in  these  two 
widely  separated  insular  areas. 

It  was  an  endless  amusement  to  me 
during  those  long  centuries,  while  I  de- 
voted myself  entirely  to  the  task  of  watch- 
ing my  fauna  and  flora  develop  itself,  to 
look  out  from  day  to  day  for  any  chance 
arrival  by  wind  or  waves,  and  to  follow 
the  course  of  its  subsequent  vicissitudes 
and  evolution.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
especially  at  first,  the  new-comer  found  no 
niche  ready  for  it  in  the  established  order 
of  things  on  the  islands,  and  was  fain  at 
last,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to  retire  for- 
ever from  the  unequal  contest.    But  often 


enough,  too,  he  made  a  gallant  fight  for  it, 
and,  adapting  himself  rapidly  to  his  new 
environment,  changed  his  form  and  habits 
with  surprising  facility.  For  natural  selec- 
tion, I  found,  IS  a  hard  schoolmaster.  If 
you  happen  to  fit  your  place  in  the  world, 
you  live  and  thrive,  but  if  you  don't  hap- 
pen to  fit  it,  to  the  wall  with  you  without 
quarter.  Thus  sometimes  I  would  see  a 
small  Canary  beetle  quickly  take  to  new 
food  and  new  modes  of  life  on  my  islands 
under  my  very  eyes,  so  that  in  a  century 
or  so  I  judged  him  myself  worthy  of  the 
distinction  of  a  separate  species ;  while  in 
another  case,  I  remember,  a  south  Euro- 
pean weevil  evolved  before  long  into 
something  so  wholly  different  from  his 
former  self  that  a  systematic  entomologist 
would  have  been  forced  to  enroll  him  in  a 
distinct  genus.  I  often  wish  now  that  I 
had  kept  a  regular  collection  of  all  the 
intermediate  forms,  to  present  as  an  illus- 
trative series  to  one  of  your  human  muse- 
ums ;  but  in  those  days,  of  course,  we  none 
of  us  imagined  anybody  but  ourselves 
would  ever  take  an  interest  in  these  prob- 
lems of  the  development  of  life,  and  we 
let  the  chance  slide  till  it  was  too  late  to 
recover  it. 

Naturally,  during  all  these  ages  changes 
of  other  sorts  were  going  on  in  my  islands 
—  elevations  and  subsidences,  separations 
and  reunions,  which  helped  to  modify  the 
life  of  the  group  considerably.  Indeed, 
volcanic  action  was  constantly  at  work 
altering  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  differ- 
ent rocky  mountain-tops,  and  bringing 
now  one,  now  another,  into  closer  relations 
than  before  with  its  neighbors.  Why,  as 
recently  as  181 1  (a  date  which  is  so  fresh 
in  my  memory  that  I  could  hardly  forget 
it)  a  new  island  was  suddenly  formed  by 
submarine  eruption  o€E  the  coast  of  St. 
Michael's,  to  which  the  name  of  Sabrina 
was  momentarily  given  by  your  human 
geographers.  It  was  about  a  mile  around 
and  three  hundred  feet  high ;  but,  consist- 
ing as  it  did  of  loose  cinders  only,  it  was 
soon  washed  away  by  the  force  of  the 
waves  in  that  stormy  region.  I  merely 
mention  it  here  to  show  how  recently  vol- 
canic changes  have  taken  place  in  my 
islands,  and  how  continuously  the  internal 
energy  has  been  at  work  modifying  and 
rearranging  them. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  man 
in  the  archipelago,  the  whole  population, 
animal  and  vegetable,  consisted  entirely 
of  these  waifs  and  strays,  blown  out  to 
sea  from  Europe  or  Africa,  and  modified 
more  or  less  on  the  spot  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  needs  of  their  new  home. 
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But  the  advent  of  the  obtrusive  human 
species  spoilt  the  game  at  once  for  an  in- 
dependent observer.  Man  immediately 
introduced  oranges,  bananas,  sweet  pota- 
toes, grapes,  plums,  almonds,  and  many 
other  trees  or  shrubs  in  which,  for  selfish 
reasons,  he  was  personally  interested.  At 
the  same  time  he  quite  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally  stocked  the  islands  with  a 
fine,  vigorous  crop  of  European  weeds,  so 
that  the  number  of  kinds  of  flowering 
plants  included  in  the  modern  flora  of  my 
little  archipelago  exceeds,  I  think,  by  fully 
one-half  that  which  I  remember  before  the 
date  of  the  Portuguese  occupation.  In 
the  same  way,  besides  his  domestic  ani- 
mals, this  spoil-sport  colonist  man  brought 
in  his  train  accidentally  rabbits,  weasels, 
mice,  and  rats,  which  now  abound  in  many 
parts  of  the  group,  so  that  the  islands 
have  now  in  effect  a  wild  mammalian 
fauna.  What  is  more  odd,  a  small  lizard 
has  also  got  about  in  the  walls  —  not,  as 
you  would  imagine,  a  native-born  Portu- 
guese subject,  but  of  a  kind  found  only 
in  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  make  out  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to 
me  to  come  over  with  cuttings  of  Madeira 
vines  for  planting  at  St.  Michaefs.  It 
was  about  the  same  time,  I  imagine,  that 
eels  and  gold-fish  first  got  loose  from  glass 
globes  into  the  ponds  and  watercourses. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  what  you 
will  no  doubt  yourself  long  since  have  in- 
ferred, that  my  archipelago  is  known 
among  human  beings  in  modern  times  as 
the  Azores ;  and  also  that  traces  of  all 
these  curious  facts  of  introduction  and 
modification,  which  I  have  detailed  here  jn 
their  historical  order,  may  still  be  detected 
by  an  acute  observer  and  reasoner  in  the 
existing  condition  of  the  fauna  and  flora. 
Indeed,  one  of  your  own  countrymen,  Mr. 
Goodman,  has  collected  all  the  most  sali- 
ent of  these  facts  in  his  **  Natural  History 
of  the  Azores,**  and  another  of  your  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science,  Mr.  Alfred 
Kus^el  Wallace,  has  given  essentially  the 
same  explanations  beforehand  as  those 
which  I  have  here  ventured  to  lay,  from 
another  point  of  view,  before  a  critical 
human  audience,  liut  while  Mr.  Wallace 
has  arrived  at  them  by  a  process  of  argu- 
ing backward  from  existing  facts  to  prior 
causes  and  probable  antecedents,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  who  had  enjoyed  such  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  watching  the  whole 
process  unfold  itself  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, that  a  strictly  historical  account  of 
how  I  bad  seen  it  come  about,  step  after 
step,  might  possess  for  some  of  you  a 
greater  direct  interest  than  Mr.  Wallace*s 


inferential  solution  of  the  self-same  prol> 
lem.  If,  through  lapse  of  memory  or  in- 
attention to  detail  at  so  remote  a  period,  I 
have  set  down  aught  amiss,  I  sincerely 
trust  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forffiie 
me.  But  this  little  epic  of  the  peopling 
of  a  single  oceanic  archipelago  bv  casual 
strays,  which  I  alone  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  follow  through  all  its  episodes, 
seemed  to  me  too  unique  and  valuable  a 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  life  to  be  with- 
held entirely  from  the  scientific  world  of 
vour  eager,  ephemeral,  nineteenth-century 
numanity.  Grant  Allen. 


From  The  Contemporary  Rcricab 
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A  WALK  THROLT.H  THE  HISTORICAL  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

The  Society  for  promoting  Historical 
Research    into  the    Revolution    and   iU 
causes,  have  sought  in  their  exhibition  to 
correct,  by  a  series  of  visible  objects,  the 
written  accounts  of  that  event.     Tnidi, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  their  aiok 
To  get  at  the  whole  truth  was  impossible 
Their  belief  in  the  salutary  nature  of  that 
great  event,  or  series  ot  events,  moved 
them  to  receive  every  kind  of  evidence 
which   bore  upon  the   Revolution.    The 
imagery  expressing  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  sweeping  movement  called  out,  the 
caricatures  which  were  meant  to  sting  and 
injure  those  who  held  the  handle  of  the 
besom,  the  touching  relics  of  the  Temple 
prison,  the  picture  of  the  dauphin  in  the 
ill  condition  in  which  the  cobbler  Simon 
kept  him,  are  all   impartially    displayed. 
Louis  XVI.,  the  Girondins  and  Jacobins, 
the    Mountain    and    Plain,  Danton   and 
Robespierre,  Charlotte  Corday  and  Marat, 
are  equally  in  view.    This  exhibitioo«  a^ 
ranged  with  chronological  sequence,  sbowi 
first  the  precursors,  and  then  the  actorii 
in  the  period  embraced  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  States-General  in  i7S9and  the 
creation  in  1804  of  the  empire,  which  arose 
in  tawdry  showiness  and  ended  in  deple- 
tion and  national  disaster. 

Everything  is  full  of  suggestion  in  the 

material  evidence  thus  collected  and  dassi- 

tied.    One  sees  what  the  monarchy  was 

'.  before  the  storm  burst  which  brought  it 

,  down,  the  rapidity  of  its  fall,  and  the  spoo- 

I  taneously  evolved  agencies  which  forced 

!  France  into  a  republic.     That  the  Revo* 

lution  was  to  be,  and  could  not  but  be,  is 

i  the  conclusion  forced  upon  the  thougfatfnl 

i  visitor  who  has  been  prepared  by  pievi* 
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ous  study  to  seize  the  points  furnished  by 
the  route  witnesses  of  which  I  speak. 
Human  design  had  but  a  small  part  in 
directing  the  general  current  of  events, 
which  imparted  to  commonplace  men  and 
women  who  took  part  in  them  an  astonish- 
ing grandeur.  Others  of  the  actors,  who 
had  evil  passions,  became  prodigiously 
terrible.  Most  were  as  if  under  the  influ- 
ence of  possession.  Some  were  possessed 
by  noble,  some  by  ferocious  spirits,  and 
all,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  aided  in 
transforming  the  oldest  and  most  powerful 
monarchy  of  Europe  into  a  republic  It 
is  shown  in  the  hall  devoted  to  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Revolution  that  the  tem- 
pest had  its  birthplace  in  North  America, 
and  that  Washington,  not  less  than  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau,  helped  to  furnish  the 
momentum. 

Montgolfier  the  balloonist,  and  Galvani, 
are  classed  as  precursors,  though  the  sci- 
entists had  but  a  small  place  among  those 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution. 
Galvani  in  reanimating  dead  frogs  and 
Franklin  in  flying  his  kite  had  an  intuition 
that  much  was  to  come  of  what  they  were 
doing.  But  they  could  not  have  known 
that  they  were  beginning  to  give  a  nervous 
system  to  the  planet. 

Irony  was  the  great  intellectual  power 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  reign  be- 
gan in  England,  having  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  that 
reign  was  extended  through  Voltaire  to 
Paris  and  Berlin,  where  Frederick  sought 
in  it  an  intellectual  pastime.  The  wits 
were  masters  of  the  age.  Ribaldry  and 
raillery  filled  its  literature,  and  held  the 
first  place  in  letters  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  great.  Voltaire  towered  above 
them  all,  because  he  had  a  burning  hatred 
of  injustice  and  of  those  legal  iniquities 
which  were  giants  in  his  time.  What  wit 
before  him  ever  elected  to  be  an  exile  for 
the  best  part  of  his  life  rather  than  cease 
attacking  inhuman  laws  and  customs? 
There  was  no  such  reforming  purpose  in 
Bolingbroke,  Sterne,  or  Fielding,  what- 
ever there  may  have  been  by  fits  and  starts 
in  Swift. 

It  is  therefore  due  to  Voltaire  to  place 
his  bust  by  Houdon  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  of  the  precursors.  Rousseau^s  faces 
it.  The  one  came  to  destroy  through  in- 
tellectual action,  the  other  to  set  right  the 
world,  which  he  found  out  of  joint,  through 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  sensibilities. 
Rousseau  was  the  father  of  Socialism,  and 
found  his  gospel  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  brought  home  to  him  by  a  life  of 
misery  too  great  for  words  to  utter.  Louis 


Blanc  was  his  descendant  in  the  spiritual 
order,  and  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx,  and  the 
German  Socialists  borrowed  largely  of 
Louis  Blanc.  Rousseau  was  the  teacher 
of  the  blessings  of  inwardness.  His  effigy 
is  indicative  of  painful  chronic  disease, 
from  the  misery  of  which  he  could  only 
escape  by  retiring  to  a  dreamland  within 
himself.  There  be  found  the  eloquence 
which  enabled  him  to  give  old  truths  the 
freshness  of  a  spring  bloom.  His  eyes, 
as  if  drawn  in  from  behind,  have  the  look 
which  we  find  in  a  cholera  patient  who  is 
past  recovery.  There  is  also  a  querulous 
expression  which,  if  it  robs  the  head  of 
dignity,  testifies  to  the  sculptor's  veracity. 

On  a  panel  facing  the  door  kept  by 
these  two  illustrious  janitors,  we  And  proof 
that  tradespeople  made  use  of  the  events 
of  the  Revolution  to  make  business  hits. 
A  piece  of  printed  Jouy  cotton  is  stretched 
on  the  panel ;  the  prints  are  in  red,  brown, 
and  grey,  on  a  white  ground,  and  illustrate 
the  rejoicings  at  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
That  prison  fortress  is  all  but  demolished, 
and  the  rubbish  is  being  cleared  away. 
No  cotton  printer  of  our  time  would  pack 
such  a  variety  of  designs  into  a  space  of  a 
few  yards  square.  Parties  of  pleasure 
visit  the  ruins,  cross  a  drawbridge,  unfurl 
flags,  dance,  embrace,  drink  coffee,  and 
read  gazettes  at  little  tables.  Elegantly 
dressed  ladies  wheel  rubbish  away  in  bar* 
rows.  A  fever  of  demolition  has  taken 
hold  of  men  who  tear  down  walls.  Cos- 
tumes mark  the  date  1790.  The  Marie 
Antoinette  style  is  not  yet  out,  but  it  is 
going,  going,  and  soon  will  be  gone. 

This  Jouy  cotton  was  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  tapestry.  A  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  concluded  between  France  and 
England  a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  competition  of  English  cottons 
and  pottery  had  already  put  the  P'rench 
upon  their  mettle.  It  was  complained 
that,  while  France  bought  largely  these 
wares  of  England,  England  bought  but 
little  Sevres,  Bourg  la  Reine,  Nevers,  or 
Rouen  porcelain  and  faience,  because  they 
were  too  dear.  A  means  of  taking  the 
wind  out  of  the  English  sails  was  hit  upon 
by  French  potters  in  the  Revolution.  It 
was  to  give  the  interest  of  actuality  to 
vessels  in  coarse  clavs,  which  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  small 
means.  They  carried  out  their  idea,  and 
a  great  number  of  pictorial  plates,  disheSf 
salad-bowls,  and  barber's  dishes  frame 
the  square  of  Jouy  cotton,  and  help  tO 
illustrate  episodes  of  the.  Revolution. 
They  belong  to  the  famous  Champfleury 
collection. 
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Voltaire  and  Rousseau  occupy  the 
largest  space  in  the  Precursor's  Hall. 
BotH  great  men  are  in  many  subject-pic- 
tures. Fancy  has  no  part  in  those  of 
Voltaire,  who  often  gave  hospitality  to 
artists.  One  of  them  did  for  him  from 
life  a  picture  of  the  Colas  family,  which 
is  here.  But  imagination  runs  riot  in  most 
of  the  subject-pictures  about  Rousseau. 
There  are  cursory  sketches  of  Voltaire  in 
pen  and  ink  worth  close  study.  Obvi- 
ously they  were  also  done  from  life,  and 
perhaps  he  was  not  aware  when  the  artists' 
pencil  was  busy  setting  down  his  traits 
that  he  was  being  sketched.  His  visage 
Is  worn  away,  his  mouth  sunken  from 
want  of  teeth,  and  the  body  attenuated 
and  bent.  A  few  lines  mark  the  contour 
of  jaw,  strong  cheek-bones,  nose,  forehead, 
and  goggle  eyes,  which  are  still  watchful, 
bright,  and  eager,  and  it  may  surprise 
many  to  hear,  strangely  and  beautifully 
soft.  Indeed,  all  the  harshness  lies 
around  the  mouth.  In  another  sketch  he 
is  writing,  and  looks  as  though  he  knew 
that  vitriol  flowed  fron^  his  pen.  A  por- 
trait of  him  in  pastels  of  singular  charm 
was  done  when  he  was  a  young  man.  The 
limner  caught  and  fixed  a  bright  fugitive 
expression.  Another  in  the  same  style, 
done  by  La  Tour  as  a  study  for  a  portrait 
in  oils,  brings  Voltaire  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two  vividly  before  us.  He  must  have 
been  then  a  man  of  rare  fascination,  and 
had  the  beauty  of  an  interesting  and  highly 
intellectual  physiognomy.  The  smile  has 
not  vet  become  the  harsh  rictus  with 
whicn  we  are  familiar,  and  shows  amiabil- 
ity. Joseph  Vernet*s  pencil  enables  us  to 
form  a  lively  idea  of  Voltaire's  reception 
at  the  Academy  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  and  that  of  Moreau  the  Younger, 
of  the  ovation  given  him  at  the  Thd&tre 
Frangais  (now  the  Oddon)  on  March  i6, 

1778. 

**  Irhne  "  has  just  been  played,  and  the 
drop-curtain  lifted.  All  the  company  are 
on  the  stage,  the  actors  dressed  as  Kem- 
ble  used  to  be  in  '*  Coriolanus,"  and  the 
actresses  in  long-waisted  stomachers  and 
wide-hooped  skirts,  highly  ornate  in  their 
trimmings.  They  advance  with  intermi- 
nable garlands,  to  twine  them  round  the 
pedestal  on  which  Voltaire's  bust  stands, 
and  by  their  pretty  gestures,  and  their 
glances,  try  in  vain' to  divert  some  atten- 
tion to  themselves  from  the  lion  of  the 
evening.  The  whole  house  (and  what  a 
brilliant  house  it  is!)  gaze  in  a  state  of 
rapture  on  the  stage-box  in  the  second 
tier.  An  old  man,  in  a  furred  dressing- 
gown  and   wig,   leans  over,  and  salutes 


with  hand  and  head.  Madame  Denis,  his 
niece  (la  bonne  et  la  belle),  and  the  Vil- 
lettes,  whom  he  adopted,  are  behind  him. 
The  mortal  illness  which  brought  the 
message  that  his  soul  was  required  of 
him,  came  on  the  following  day. 

Of  Madame  Denis  there  is  a  delightful 
oil  portrait.  She  was  ch&telaine  of  her 
uncle's  house  at  Ferney,  and  dispensed 
hospitality  with  affable  composure.  Cer- 
tain lines  and  dimples  near  her  mouth  are 
Voltairean ;  otherwise,  she  is  unlike  her 
uncle.  She  has  not  much  of  a  nose,  but 
what  there  is,  is  straight,  and  must  have 
been  pretty  in  youth.  Her  attentive  and 
reading  brown  eyes  do  not  peer;  the 
neatly  turned  baclc  hair  is  powdered,  and 
a  point-lace  cap,  not  high  or  elaborate,  is 
placed  on  it.  A  pearl  necklace,  applied 
on  a  ribbon,  encircles  a  short,  plump  neck, 
and  a  posey  is  struck  in  a  semi-low  corsage. 
Madame  Denis  was  a  tnaitresse  femme^ 
and  ruled  her  uncle  —  for  his  good. 

One  realizes  well  at  this  exhibition  bow 
the  eighteenth  century /2f//.  Rousseau,  and 
how  he  opened  French  eyes  to  the  per- 
ception of  nature.  Woods  and  forests, 
infested  with  wolves  and  robbers,  were 
objects  of  horror  to  our  remote  forefathers. 
The  dislike  became  hereditary.  Then, 
the  country  was  not  a  place  to  wear  ele- 
gant clothes  in,  or  high-heeled  shoes.  It 
was  very  well  at  a  distance,  seen  throusb 
the  eyes  of  Watteau  and  Boucher,  who 
were  by  no  means  realists,  for  outside 
Holland  and  Hogarth's  studio  there  were 
then  no  realistic  artists.  People  were 
astonished  to  find  from  Rousseau  that 
nature  was  so  lovely.  He  called  forth  a 
different  sort  of  admiration  from  that 
commanded  by  Voltaire,  and  it  extended 
over  a  far  wider  sphere.  Cheap  woodcuts 
of  him  —  the  art  lispings  of  an  epoch  that 
was  coming  in  —  were  issued  in  a  con- 
stant flow.  From  the  continuity  and  art- 
lessness,  we  may  infer  the  demand  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  bourgeois  class.  Con- 
noisseurs would  have  scorned  such  picto- 
rial effusions.  Nevertheless,  this  cult  was 
an  answering  of  deep  to  deep.  Rous- 
seau appealed  to  the  heart  and  sensibili- 
ties of  his  time,  and  exalted  natural  duties. 
An  affectionate  response  came  back  to 
him  from  all  who  could  read  his  works. 
Women  pitied  and  loved  him,  and  to  fall 
in  with  his  ideas  began  (when  they  were 
ladies)  to  nurse  their  children.  Good 
portraits  of  Rousseau  are  few,  and  there 
are  many  bad  ones.  But  the  subject- 
pictures  establish  that,  as  be  got  older 
and  poorer,  his  reputation  rose,  and  he 
was  held  in  greater  and  more  general 
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affection.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
was  the  first  national  idol  who  did  not 
occupy  the  throne  of  France.  Modern 
criticism  has  shown  that  he  never  had 
children  to  send  to  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal. 

Of  Rousseau's  industry  as  a  copyist  of 
music,  the  specimens  exhibited  are  as 
easy  to  read  as  print.  Here  is  a  part  of 
the  manuscript  score  of  his  "  Devin  du 
Village."  The  autographs  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  comprise  specimens  of  their 
penmanship  from  their  prime  to  old  age. 
Voltaire's  in  early  life  was  plain  and  well 
formed,  with  decided  down  strokes,  and 
singularly  bold  terminal  tails  and  turned- 
in  d's.  A  change  came  over  it  from  the 
day  of  Madame  de  Chatillon's  death,  when 
it  got  scratchy,  and  so  remained.  Rous- 
seau's hand  is  fairly  strong^,  flowing, 
refined,  and  that  of  a  man  who  writes  a 
great  deal.  His  MSS.  have  few  erasures 
or  even  interlineations.  Obviously,  the 
pen  ran  on  at  a  good  pace.  Yet  he  com- 
plained of  the  extreme  trouble  it  gave 
him  to  shape  his  thoughts,  when  engaged 
in  authorship.  Perhaps  this  was  because 
he  was  more  emotional  than  thoughtful, 
and  so  preferred  copying  music  to  literary 
work,  when  it  became  a  labor. 

There  are  two  authentic  busts  and  three 
portraits  of  Diderot  at  this  exhibition. 
The  most  life-like  is  in  pastels.  It  gives 
him  a  strong  aquiline  nose  and  a  coarse, 
heavy  under-face.  In  the  oil-painting  he 
has  the  visage  of  a  well-fed  and  epicu- 
rean canon.  To  study  these  portraits  aids 
one  to  understand  Diderot's  writings.  He 
blazed  up  high  and  freely,  but,  like  bitu- 
minous coal,  gave  out  as  much  smoke  as 
flame.  The  "go  "  which  the  other  ency- 
clopaedists wanted,  Diderot  supplied ;  in 
trying  to  reform  the  world  he  took  it  as 
he  found  it,  and  died  a  pensioner  of  the 
empress  Catherine.  Her  munificent  pa- 
tronage was  granted  with  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  that  bound  him  to  her,  even  after 
he  had  refused,  though  poor,  to  be  her 
pensioner.  She  heard  he  wanted  to  sell 
his  library  —  bought  it,  and  begged  of 
him  to  be  her  librarian,  for  a  salary  which 
she  named.  How  refuse?  Diderot  ac- 
cepted. His  books  are  now  at  the  Her- 
mitage Palace.  He  must  have  had  de- 
voted lady  friends,  to  judge  from  the 
knick-knacks  they  gave  him.  Among 
these  objects  we  find  a  portfolio  with  vel- 
lum leaves  within,  and  green  silk  without. 
A  miniature  of  himself  of  rare  beauty,  too, 
is  painted  on  one  of  the  leaves.  Sauvage 
pinxiL  A  garland  of  flowers  serves  to 
frame  the  head  ;  they  are  in  the  trim  style 


of  the  day,  by  Madame  Vallaver  Coster, 
the  donor.  The  precursors  01  the  Revo- 
lution owed  much  to  the  sympathy  of 
women. 

Cagliostro  ranks  as  a  precursor.  He 
was  certainly  a  dissolving  ferment  in 
French  society  just  before  the  Revolution, 
and  strikes  one  as  a  powerfully  blatant 
impostor.  Cagliostro  was  the  Mirabeau 
of  charlatanism.  His  portrait  is  like 
Mirabeau's. 

Lafayette  is  handed  down  to  us  in  an 
engraving  by  Paon,  "war  painter  to  his 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Cond^,"  as  he  may 
have  wished  himself  to  be  shown  to  pos- 
terity, and  as  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris 
expected  to  see  him  when  he  was  "camp 
marshal  to  the  king  and  commander  of  the 
National  Guard."  Lafayette,  a  finical, 
natty  person,  stands  before  a  neighing 
war-horse  (which  is  held  by  a  negro  man- 
servant) in  an  American  Volunteer  uni- 
form and  the  feathered  hat  of  a  French 
nobleman.  His  wide  brim  is  thatched  all 
round  with  ostrich  feathers,  the  ends  of 
which  droop  over  the  brim.  The  general 
points  towards  an  army  which  marches  in 
the  direction  of  a  bay  filled  with  transport- 
vessels,  but  his  eyes  look  in  an  opposite 
direction.     The  letterpress  tells  us  that 

L'Amerique  etait  asservie 
Ce  heros  vint  briser  ses  fers 
Son  succes  au  dela  des  mers  ^ 

Presageait  ceux  de  la  Patrie. 

Near  to  Lafayette  is  a  picture  of  the 
XzsX  lit  {i.e,^  lecture  ox  reading)  of  justice. 
(Carlyle,  by-the-by,  translates  lit  de  justice 
"  becl  of  justice,  as  he  translated  ser- 
viettes—  /,^.,  portfolios  of  the  judges  and 
councillors  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  — 
"towels.")  Louis  is  perched  up  on  a 
throne  in  a  corner,  on  a  lofty,  and,  to 
modern  eyes,  grotesque  scaffolding  cov- 
ered 'w\\\i  fleur-delys  cloth.  There  is  no 
access,  save  from  behind,  to  his  perch. 
One  of  his  brothers  sits  on  a  step  at  the 
t^^^  of  the  scaffolding.  The  position  is 
an  uneasy  one,  there  being  no  baluster, 
and  the  top  of  the  last  step  being,  per- 
haps, seven  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
Due  d'OrMans  protests,  with  the  judges, 
against  the  king's  order  to  register  what 
has  been  read  in  his  name.  They  are 
drawing  down  thunderbolts  upon  them- 
selves and  on:  the  monarchy  with  light 
hearts,  not  knowing  what  they  do. 

And  so  we  come  to  Washington  as  a 
young  colonel  of  the  United  States  militia, 
and  also  as  a  soldier  under  Braddock  in 
the  service  of  King  George,  whose  weak- 
ness he  learned  when  serving  him  against 
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the  French  in  Ohio.  I  deem  it  a  piece  of 
good  luck  to  have  had  my  former  impres- 
sions of  Washington  corrected  by  this 
portrait.  By  the  time  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Father  of  his  Country,  his 
countenance  was  spoiled  by  an  ill-ntting 
set  of  false  teeth  (American  dentistry  not 
yet  existing).  We  have  him  among  the 
mute  witnesses  in  a  large,  oval  water-color 
miniature,  done  on  rough  paper,  and  in 
the  French  style  of  the  time.  Washing- 
ton, under  Braddock,  took  a  good  many 
French  prisoners  It  is  possible  that  there 
was  one  among  them  who  knew  how  to 
paint  a  good  portrait.  The  American 
patriot  in  this  miniature  is  a  young  man, 
and  ought  to  be  a  man  of  strong  impulses 
and  passions,  held  well  in  hand.  There  is 
no  constrained,  set  expression  in  the  under 
part  of  the  face,  and  there  is  manly  beauty 
and  dignity  in  the  whole  head.  You  get 
at  once  into  sympathetic  feeling  with  the 
colonel,  who  must  be  as  courageous  as  he 
is  thoughtful  and  judicious.  The  hazel 
eyes,  accustomed  to  watch  for  ambushes 
of  French  and  Indians  in  a  wild  country, 
have  an  eagle  glance  that  scours  the  hori- 
zon. Washington  was  an  eager  as  well 
as  a  judicious  man.  He  shrank  from  no 
responsibility  when  once  he  saw  his  way 
to  do  a  daring  thing  which  it  was  well  to 
venture  upon.  The  hair  is  less  carefully 
brushed  than  in  most  of  Washington's 
portraits,  and  grows  from  the  scalp,  though 
young  men  wore  wigs  when  he  was  sent 
to  Fort  Ohio.  There  is  a  slight  dust  of 
powder  on  it.  George,  the  founder  of  the 
United  States,  followed  the  gentlemanly 
modes  of  his  time  at  a  distance.  Possibly 
he  might  have  evolved  into  George  the 
First  of  the  kingdom  of  America,  if  about 
the  time  he  sat  for  this  sketchy  likeness 
he  had  not  been  jilted.  We  may  assume 
that  his  lady-love  was  insensible  to  those 
qualities  which  make  him  to  our  eyes  the 
greatest  political  man  of  his  century  and 
the  idol  of  the  Americans.  Mrs.  ^Iartha 
Custis,  when  he  married  her,  had  gone 
through  a  sobering  experience  of  life,  and 
learned  wisdom  in  that  school.  Her  head 
was  as  solid  as  her  husband's,  and  she  was 
appreciative  of  the  quiet  happiness  of  her 
lot  as  the  wife  of  a  Virginian  planter  of 
mental  and  moral  worth,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  fair  opulence.  We  do  not 
hear  enough  of  Mrs.  Washington.  No 
vestige  of  her  is  to  be  found  among  the 
relics  with  which  I  deal. 

Franklin,  according  to  Greuze,  is  also 
widely  different  from  the  prosaic  patriarch 
of  the  United  States  postage-stamps  and 
from  most  of  his  other  portraits.     In  him 


and  Washington  there  is  a  characteristic 
expression  that  I  do  not  find  in  a  single 
great  Frenchman  of  their  time.  They 
were  both  weighted  by  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities,  purposeful,  patieot,  and 
self-reliant,  and  Washington  was  high 
hearted.  All  this  told  in  their  physiogno- 
mies. Madame  Roland  truly  said  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  monarchy  for  eleven  cen- 
turies left  no  place  for  steadfastness  in 
the  French  character.  Wit  and  quick 
apprehension  were  the  paramount  quali- 
ties, and  wit  too  often  was  degraded  to 
ribaldry.  She  attributed  the  crimes  of  the 
Revolution  to  want  of  moral  courage. 
The  upper  classes  lacked  backbone. 
Franklin,  as  he  looked  to  Greuze,  had  an 
interesting  and  strong  countenance.  A 
thoughtful  habit  is  shown  in  deep-set, 
brown  eyes.  His  face  explains  better  than 
his  writings  why  he  was  so  successful  a 
negotiator,  and  made  his  way  so  far  in  a 
society  which,  if  corrupt  and  light-headed, 
was  quick  to  perceive  and  penetrate. 

"Scenes  from  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence," in  another  square  piece  of  Jouy 
cotton,  are  placed  near  a  grisaille  repre- 
senting a  marble  bust  of  Washington  as 
Father  of  his  Country.  The  bust  is  sup- 
ported by  a  spread  eagle,  and  belonged  to 
Lafayette.  The  scenes  are  fanciful,  but 
give  insight  into  French  consciousness  on 
the  subject  of  America.  It  was  then  pic- 
tured as  a  tropical  paradise,  inhabited  by 
planters,  elegant  ladies,  and  joyous  nefi;ro 
slaves,  all  of  whom  Lafayette  and  nis 
troops  released  from  British  tyranny. 

How  far  away  in  the  past  seems  a  letter 
of  the  Marquis  de  Dreux  Br^z^,  the  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  drew  down 
with  flippant  levity  the  first  thunderbolt 
which  fell  upon  the  monarchy.     This  doc- 
ument relates  to  the  ceremonial  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  held 
in  the  palace  of  Versailles  in  1787  and  in 
17S8.     Discontent  was  fast  rising  in  the 
provinces  in  those  years.     Side  by  side 
with    Dreux   Br^z^'s    letter,  a    seditious 
placard  hangs  on  the  wall.     It  was  stuck 
on  a  pillar  of  the  wheat-market  at  Pamiers, 
on  December  5,  1787,  to  stir  up  that  burg 
to  revolt  against  capitalists  and  kigh  offi* 
cials  accused  of  being  engaged  in  fore- 
stalling operations  in  cereals  (^  facte  de 
famine),     Paris  was  in  a  similar  mood, 
and  a  mob  burned  the  guardhouse  of  the 
Place   Dauphine.     Ladies*  fans    in    that 
year  were   turned  into  arms  against  the 
court,   and  hinted  at  the  revelations  oC 
Madame  de  la  Motte  which  had  come  OQt 
in  London.   There  is  a  fan  decorated  with 
a   too-transparent    allegory,    making    the 
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queen  out  to  be  the  associate  of  a  gang  of 
knaves  engaged  in  the  diamond«necklace 
swindle.  Truth  absolves  Cardinal  de  Ro- 
han of  complicity  in  robbing  the  jewellers 
Boemer  and  Bossange.  How  tongues  must 
have  dealt  in  scan,  mag,  when  that  fan 
was  flirted !  Pictorial  squibs,  more  or 
less  ribald,  are  to  be  found  in  the  hall  of 
the  precursors  of  the  Revolution.  Some 
are  clever,  some  far-fetched,  some  stupid, 
and  all  done  on  coarse  paper.  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  are  exalted,  and  the  epis- 
copacy, whose  members  are  wealthy  and 
corrupt,  are  lampooned,  but  with  con- 
straint, for  fear  of  consequences.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  turgid 
allusions  of  the  lampoons  of  1787  and  the 
straight  hits  of  Marat's  PAmi  du  PeupU 
of  three  years  later,  or  the  direct  ham- 
mering of  U  P^re  Duchhne,  whose  editor 
had  studied  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy 
as  a  valet.  In  one  of  the  "precursor" 
squibs,  **  La  sottise  humaine  est  cit^e  au 
tribunal  de  D^mocrite  par  Tennemi  du 
sang  et  Tami  du  bon  sens."  Another  is, 
**  Une  Allegoric  de  la  Raison  repr^sentant 
la  grande  guerre  contre  les  ar^opotites 
[the  clergy]  ou  les  marchands  de  Tair  qui 
sacriiient  le  Dieu  de  la  Nature  au  Dieu 
de  rEcole.  Voltaire  et  Rousseau,  grands 
Evang^listes  de  la  Religion  ^ternelle,  qui, 
suivant  J^sus  lui-m^me,  consiste  dans 
I'amour  de  Dieu  et  des  hommes,  voyant 
TEglise  bati  sur  la  pointe  d'une  aiguille 
la  poussent  de  leurs  plumes  et  la  font 
chanceler."  Later  on  there  is  a  consulta- 
tion between  a  bishop  and  a  notary  ;  the 
bishop,  in  return  for  some  millions  that  he 
wants  to  enjoy,  offers  a  mortgage  on  an 
estate  in  another  world.  "  C'est  une  ga- 
rantie  insuffisante,"  says  the  notary  ;  "  I 
must  advise  my  clients  not  to  lend  the 
money." 

Mrs.  Partington  keeping  out  the  tide 
with  a  mop  was  hardly  more  unreasonable 
than  the  lady  artists  of  Paris,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  covering  the  public  deficit,  car- 
ried their  trinkets  and  stiver  spoons  to  the 
altar  of  the  country,  or,  in  plain  language, 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Les  Dames  Artistes  are  in  elegant  apparel. 
Some  of  them  mount  the  bureau  with  their 
offerings.  Deputies  on  the  floor  hasten 
to  set  armchairs  on  which  the  ladies  may 
sit  while  the  president  harangues  them  ; 
the  galleries  are  packed  with  spectators, 
who  applaud.  The  gifts  are  childish  in 
their  slenderness,  and  perhaps  merelv  an 
occasion  for  the  givers  to  win  a  little 
prominence.  All  seem  to  play  a  part  in 
an  elegant  comedy.  The  Furies  had  not 
yet  banished  Thalia  from  the  scene. 


We  mount  the  stairs,  and  And  at  the  top 
Mirabeau  on  an  "  Altar  of  the  Country." 
Altars  of  the  country  sprang  up  in  the 
public  places  between  1789  and  1794,  when 
the  revolutionary  tide  began  to  ebb.  Mi- 
rabeau appears  as  he  was,  a  blusterer  of 
genius  and  an  arrant  posturer.  He  was 
only  ballasted  by  love  of  money.  His 
clumsily  shaped  body  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  tempest.  When  he  was  popular, 
his  roughly  blocked-out  head  was  made  to 
serve  for  decorating  pottery  statuettes, 
and  busts  of  him  were  made  in  Sevres  bis- 
cuit, plaster,  bronze,  marble,  Rouen  delf, 
and  terra-cotta.  These  objects  are  dis- 
played on  the  Altar  of  the  Country,  The 
cast  (there  also)  of  his  seamed  face,  taken 
after  death,  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  ob- 
ject, but  on  the  discovery  of  his  '*  grand 
treason,"  was  flung  aside  as  recalling  one 
whose  memory  deserved  to  rot.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  pictorial  art  so  bombastic  as 
"  The  Death  of  Mirabeau,"  which  is  too 
elaborately  engraved  not  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  rich  bourgeois,  I  assume  it 
was  for  them,  because  the  aristocracy  did 
not  like  bombast.  There  is  a  perfect 
Olympus  of  allegorical  figures  which  are 
not  trusted  to  explain  themselves.  This 
is  what  is  said  for  them :  — 

"  La  France  "  (who  wears  a  royal  crown 
and  a  mantle  studded  with  fleurs  de  lys) 
*'en  pleurs  t^moigne  ses  regrets,  et  sem- 
ble  faire  des  efforts  pour  arracher  au  tri- 
pos I'homme  c^l^bre  qu'on  voit  repr^sent^ 
sur  le  lit  de  mort "  (a  flag  on  the  top  of 
steps),  *'  mais  Theure  fatale  est  sonn^e  et 
la  Parque  ob^it  au  Destin.  Mirabeau  in- 
dique  en  mourant  les  coupables  auteurs 
des  troubles  qui  agitent  le  royaume,  et  la 
v^rit^,  soulevant  ui>  coin  du  voile  laisse 
apercevoir  une  horde  de  factieux  se  dis- 
putant les  debris  du  Tr6ne  qu'ils  s'effor- 
cent  de  renverser ;  mais  la  foudre  delate 
et  vient  frapper  les  perfides  ennemis  des 
lois  et  de  la  f^licit^  publique."  Death 
is  behind  weeping  France ;  Fame  wipes 
away  a  tear  and  prepares  to  blow  her 
trumpet.  Time  crowned  with  stars  points 
to  a  tablet  which  is  as  if  about  to  fall 
from  Mirabeau's  hands.  Thereon  is  writ- 
ten his  declaration,  made  when  he  had 
taken  a  bribe  from  the  court :  **  Je  com- 
batrai  les  factieux  de  quelque  parti  quMls 
soient,  de  quelque  cot^  qu'ils  se  trouvent." 
Amoretti  weep  as  this  resonant  phrase 
falls  from  the  orator's  mouth. 

Mirabeau's  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
political  funerals  carried  on  through  a  pe- 
riod of  a  hundred  years.  This  kind  of 
apotheosis  was  unknown  in  France  before 
his  death.    David,  then  struggling  up,  was 
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the  initiator  of  the  grand  theatrical  funeral 
for  which  the  streets  of  Paris  have  so  often 
served  as  a  stage. 

A  triumphant  Liberty,  belonging  to  the 
Rheims  museum,  overshadows  the  Altar 
of  the  Country.  The  room  next  to  the 
lobby  is  devoted  to  the  royal  victims 
offered  thereupon  —  namely,  Louis  XVL 
and  his  family.  Of  these  royal  person- 
ages there  is  a  variety  of  portraits,  auto- 
graphs, and  other  relics.  Nearly  every 
one  has  seen  busts  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
A  particular  one  at  this  exhibition  betrays 
just  a  touch  of  silliness  which  I  have  not 
noticed  in  any  other.  Yet,  what  nobility 
in  her  mien  !  Her  husband^s  bust  is  ideal- 
ized ;  but  one  feels  as  if  really  in  his  pres- 
ence when  one  stands  before  a  portrait  of 
him  by  Greuze,  who  makes  him  obese, 
homely,  kindly,  with  pale-blue  eyes  (in  the 
corner  of  which  there  is  the  ghost  of  a  sly 
twinkle),  and  gives  him  a  vast  expanse  of 
sun-burned,  fleshy  face.  A  brown  print, 
in  which  he  wears  a  red  cap  of  liberty  and 
a  cockade  excites  pity  —  he  is  so  resigned 
and  good-natured.  "  Monsieur,"  his  broth- 
er, wearing  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  of  a  cynical  countenance.  His  sister, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  whose  stiffly  erect  and 
slender  neck  is  to  pass  under  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine,  has  the  duck-bill  retrouss^  nose 
of  her  grandmother,  Marie  Leczenska, 
and  generally  resembles  her,  but  on  a 
small  pattern.  She  is  upright  in  carriage, 
and  of  an  ordinary  .intellect,  but  is  about 
the  most  heroic  character  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  certainly  the  most  simple  in  her 
submission  to  duty,  and  to  the  dictates  of 
sisterly  affection.  The  hair  of  this  prin- 
cess is  dressed  high.  Madame  Royale,  a 
girl  of  nine,  and  the  image  of  her  mother 
(who  treated  her  with  severitv),  is  in  the 
family  group.  Later  in  life,  her  contour 
took  an  expression  of  masculine  harsh- 
ness, and  her  voice  became  a  rough  and 
deep  bass.  A  toy-house,  built  in  dark- 
grey  cardboard,  and  having  windows  of 
wire  net-work,  stands  nearer,  and  suggests 
prison  gloom.  The  king  and  dauphin 
made  it  for  the  amusement  of  the  latter 
when  they  were  virtual  prisoners  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  ladies  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  their  captivity  with  needlework.  Eliz- 
abeth was  expert  with  her  needle,  and 
taught  her  niece,  of  whose  handiwork 
there  is  a  specimen  in  a  bit  of  feather- 
stitch embroidery.  Yon  miniature  of  the 
guillotine,  which  stands  beside  a  model  of 
the  Bastille,  cut  out  of  a  stone  of  that 
State  prison,  is  no  toy,  but  a  model,  by 
Schmidt,  submitted  by  Doctor  Guillotin, 


"physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,**  to 
Louis,  who  improved  its  mechanism  by 
changing  the  shape  of  the  blade. 

Guillotin  himself,  as  well  as  his  machine, 
was  a  good  deal  pictured  on  cheap  delf. 
A  miniature  of  him  has  come  down  with 
the  other  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  Rev- 
olution. It  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  correct, 
judicious  practitioner  with  the  half-closed 
eye  of  one  who  is  mentally  thinking  out 
some  problem.  He  was  always  improv- 
ing his  surgical  instruments  in  order  to 
abridge  pain  by  rapidity  in  operating,  and 
thought  to  minimize  it  at  capital  execu- 
tions. The  principle  of  equality  was  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  guillotine,  since 
king,  nobles,  and  sans  culottes  were  to 
lose  their  heads  by  Dr.  Guillotines  proc- 
ess. His  small  model  of  his  head-lopping 
machine  is  near  his  miniature,  and  *'is 
quite  equal  to  cutting  off  a  man*s  finger'* 
—  a  policeman  says  who  works  it  to  oblige 
visitors.  Samson,  the  public  executioner, 
we  And,  took  snuff.  His  snuff-box,  of 
plain  brass,  is  on  view  also.  Further  on 
are  gruesome  relics,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  handkerchief  steeped  in  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's blood.  Instruments  of  torture, 
which  fell  into  disuse  forever  at  the  Revo- 
lution, are  grouped  round  the  guillotine, 
which  perhaps  was  used  as  much  as  it 
was  by  the  Revolutionists  because  it  was 
a  novelty.  It  killed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Finishing  off  the  king  and  queen 
gave  it  prestige,  and  made  it  the  rage  as  a 
gratis  spectacle.  An  old  evil  is  most 
dangerous  in  a  new  form. 

Of  poor  little  Louis  XVII.  there  is  a 
heart-rending  portrait  taken  when  he  was 
under  Simon's  care;  a  blight  has  come 
over  him,  making  his  features  pinched 
and  peaky,  and  sinking  his  eyes,  which 
have  grown  furtive,  in  their  sockets.  The 
lids  are  scorbutic.  A  frill,  in  too  much 
need  of  the  laundress,  falls  over  his  black 
jacket,  on  which  his  trousers  are  but- 
toned. But  a  short  time  ago  he  was 
painted  sitting  on  a  mossy  bank  beneath 
a  wild-rose  thicket  in  the  Trianon  Park, 
and  Madame  de  Polignac,  his  governess, 
cutting  roses  to  throw  them  into  his  up- 
lifted hands.  An  artless  fellow-paintine 
shows  the  queen,  elegantly  dressed,  with 
her  children  and  her  Italian  greyhound,  in 
her  Trianon  farmyard,  watching  a  maid 
milk  a  cow,  and  surrounded  by  a  cock, 
hens,  geese,  goslings,  and  milk-pails.  In 
no  memoirs  have  we  read  that  the  ill- 
starred  queen  was  fond  of  dogs,  but  in 
these  pictorial  relics  we  see  many  testi* 
monies  that  she  was.    A  spaniel  enters 
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charmiDgly  into  a  family  group,  also  in 
the  Trianon  Park,  and  is  the  only  being 
in  it  that  is  really  free  from  a  simpering 
affectation  of  simplicity.  Her  Majesty, 
sitting  on  a  knoll  at  the  foot  of  a  gnarled 
oak,  holds  with  one  hand  her  boy  on  her 
knee,  and  passes  the  other  round  the  neck 
of  the  king,  who  reclines  beside  her.  An 
infant  —  the  child  who  was  doomed  to 
perish  in  the  Temple  —  casts  bread- 
crumbs to  a  flock  of  goslings,  which  may 
have  been  purposely  separated  from  the 
parent  goose  and  gander,  which  are  not  to 
be  seen ;  and  an  elegant  lady,  with  head 
on  shoulder,  looks  on  in  ecstasies.  The 
juvenile  princess  royal  dances  a  measure, 
with  toe  far  pointed  out,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  spaniel,  which  frisks  about 
her.  Rousseau,  badly  assimilated,  under- 
lies the  composition.  Artists,  to  be  in 
fashion,  Rousseau-ized  the  pictures  or- 
dered of  them  by  august  and  illustrious 
patrons.  Madame  Vigde  Le  Brun  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  in  relations  with 
the  court  who  was  not  bitten  by  the  mania, 
and  preferred  la  science  du  chiffon  to 
sham  rusticities.  An  engraving,  fine  as  a 
vignette,  of  the  fiction-founded-upon-fact 
character,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  queen,  gives  her  seated  on  a  rock  fac- 
ing the  Trianon  gate.  She  rests  her  arm 
languidly  on  the  stump  of  a  tree.  A  gen- 
tleman behind  her  —  not  the  king  —  leans 
forward  in  a  sentimental  attitude.  Cour- 
tiers are  grouped  round  ;  a  few  of  the 
ladies  sit  on  the  grass  ;  gentlemen,  fanning 
them,  talk  into  their  ears.  The  queen  is 
al/endr/ either  by  what  is  said  of  her,  or 
by  the  performance  of  the  strolling  com- 
pany of  Savoyards  and  their  dogs  and 
monkeys  on  the  gravel  sweep  at  the  gate. 
The  realism  of  the  strollers  jars  with  the 
sentimentality  of  the  court.  Beneath  the 
varnish  of  Rousseau-ism  one  truth  is  per- 
ceptible—  namely,  that  flirtation  was  the 
grand  pastime  at  the  Trianon,  where  the 
king  only  came  by  special  invitation. 

The  Princess  de  Lamballe, /f/^  Princess 
de  Savoy  Carignan,  and  great-aunt  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  in  a  degree  belongs  to  the 
royal  family,  and  is  the  most  poetized 
martyr  of  the  Revolution.  Maria  Theresa 
objected  to  her  intimate  companionship 
with  the  queen,  because  of  her  hyper- 
sensibility,  which  made  her  faint  when, 
one  day  boating  at  Choisy  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  a  man  fell  out  of  their  boat 
into  the  Seine  and  was  drowned.  The 
German  empress  (who  be  it  remembered 
urged  Marie  Antoinette  to  be  friendly  to 
Madame  du  Barri  when  the  latter  was  the 
sultana  of  Louis  XV.)  thought  it  disgrace- 


ful to  faint  when  a  drowning  man  was  to 
be  rescued.  Presence  of  mind  would 
have  been  noble,  whereas  the  over-mastery 
of  head  by  nerves  was  contemptible.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  Princess 
de  Lamballe's  beauty,  fostered  by  the 
photographs  of  her  sold  in  Paris  print- 
shops.  A  mute  witness  in  the  form  of  a 
large,  oval  portrait,  colored  in  chalks, 
establishes  that  she  was  plain,  and  had  a 
complexion  to  match  with  sandy  hair,  and 
was  of  the  Savoy  Carignan,  or  house  of 
Italy,  type.  Though  Tier  features  are 
ordinary,  she  has  not  a  vulgar  face.  In 
this  portrait  there  is  bitterness  beneath 
her  smile,  and  a  spice  of  primness  in  her 
bearing.  A  stiffly  garlanded  hat  is  set  on 
the  side  of  her  high-dressed,  powdered 
hair.  When  she  found  herself  supplanted 
by  the  Duchess  de  Polignac  in  the  queen's 
favor,  she  wept  till  she  thought  the  source 
of  her  tears  dried  up.  Her  grievance 
might  have  been  fresh  when  those  flowers 
were  being  woven  into  the  wreath  for  her 
hat.  The  wierd  she  had  to  dree  was  one 
of  heart-bitterness,  ending  in  gruesome 
tragedy.  Married  to  the  heir  of  the  rich- 
est nobleman  in  France,  she  was  a  widow 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Her  husband, 
who  was  not  much  her  senior,  died  of  de- 
bauchery. All  her  affections  were  then 
vested  in  the  queen,  of  whom  she  became, 
during  several  years,  the  confidante  and 
daily  companion.  The  poor  princess, 
when  the  royal  family  were  prisoners, 
came  back  from  a  place  of  safety  abroad, 
to  see  how  she  could  serve  them.  Her 
head  was  for  the  last  time  seen  by  her 
royal  mistress,  held  up  on  a  pike  before 
a  window  in  the  Temple. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  Temple  relics, 
comprising  a  model  of  that  prison-like 
castle  made  in  dark  cardboard  by  the 
dauphin,  there  are  other  objects  which 
at  one  time  set  blood  boiling  in  France. 
They  are  the  tools  made  by  Latude,  and 
the  ladder,  manufactured  out  of  his  bed- 
clothes, by  means  of  which  he  escaped 
from  the  Bastille.  A  deep  window-niche 
is  given  up  to  documents  relating  to  the 
taking  of  that  fortress  prison,  to  padlocks 
of  cells  made  by  clumsy  smiths  who 
thought  ponderousness  a  guarantee  for 
security.  Turgot's  great-grandson  lent 
the  portrait  of  that  economist  and  admin- 
istrator, who  foresaw  that  a  grindingyfjr 
would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  French  mon- 
archy as  it  was  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
What  is  so  remarkable  in  Turgot  as  here 
portrayed  is  that  he  looks  not  the  busi- 
ness man  whom  we  conceive  him,  but  a 
man  of  imagination.     Is  it  possible,  with- 
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out  the  imagination  which  enables  one  to 
put  oneself  in  the  place  of  others,  to  be 
an  earnest  and  eager  reformer  ? 

Events  came  and  went  so  fast  between 
the  opening  of  the  States-General  and  the 
seizure  of  the  king  and  queen  in  their 
palace,  as  to  keep  on  the  alert  all  who 
wanted  to  chronicle  them  with  pen  or 
pencil.  They  had  to  hit  their  birds  on 
the  wing.  Camille  Desmoulins  wrote  a 
legible  and  even  hand  before  the  Revo- 
lution. But  in  the  hot  haste  in  which 
he  had  later  to  jot  down  his  impressions 
it  appears  to  have  got  disjointed,  snaggled, 
scratchy.  We  are  enabled  to  see  what 
manner  of  countenance  he  had.  Well,  he 
was  a  beau  laid^  sallow,  lantern-jawed,  and 
wide-mouthed,  but  with  a  glorious  pair  of 
black  eyes,  though  one  of  them  slightly 
squinted.  Camille  was  one  of  the  three 
or  four  who,  in  1789,  thought  of  and 
hoped  for  a  republic.  His  classical  books 
which  he  used  at  school  are  scored  with 
pen  and  ink,  in  passages  relating  to  the 
grandeur  of  republican  Rome.  A  dep- 
uty's order  for  the  sitting  of  the  Assem- 
bly on  October  5,  1789,  at  Versailles,  is 
signed  by  Dr.  Guillotin.  We  see  in  other 
wreckage  thrown  up  by  the  sea  of  oblivion 
how  the  Revolution  struck  those  who 
watched  its  course.  At  the  start,  there 
was  much  aiming  at  effect  and  staginess. 
Trifles  connected  with  points  of  etiquette 
were  thought  of  prime  importance  by  the 
court,  which  snubbed  and  teased  the  dep- 
uties of  the  people  rather  than  oppressed 
them.  A  pattern  mantle,  which  the  grand 
chamberlain  insisted  on  their  adopting 
for  their  official  costume,  is  in  coarse, 
black  serge,  and  resembles  a  pinafore 
worn  behind  instead  of  before.  Quite  a 
gallery  of  likenesses  in  black  and  white 
bring  down  to  us  the  faces  of  the  men 
who  were  emerging  from  obscurity  into 
public  life.  "  The  Tennis  Court  Oath," 
depicted  at  the  time,  does  not  impress 
one  with  a  high  idea  of  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  took  it.  They  attitudinize  loo 
much  to  be  really  in  earnest.  Did  they 
mean  it  to  divert  from  the  palace  the  anger 
of  the  crowd  that  raged  in  the  streets 
outside  ?    Probably. 

We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  France,  as  the  monarchy  was 
toppling,  by  scanning  the  sumptuary  relics. 
Gentlemen  dressed  in  richer  stuffs  and 
in  as  bright  colors  as  ladies.  The  lay 
figures,  clad  in  the  coats  and  waistcoats 
of  men  of  rank,  have  to  our  eye  a  fancy- 
ball  character.  One  effect  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  plunge  the  manhood  of  the 
civilized  world  into  black.      Muscadins 


and  Incroyables  reacted  against  this  in 
a  spirit  of  levity,  and  Napoleon,  as 
emperor,  in  the  spirit  of  a  snob.  His 
imperial  trappings  are  now  absurd,  and 
in  his  own  time  must  have  excited  the 
derision  of  men  like  Talleyrand. 

Louis  XVL,  so  lon^  as  he  was  thought 
favorable  to  constitutional  and  fiscal  re- 
form, was  simply  adored  by  his  subjects. 
Here  he  is  on  a  medallion  of  biscuit  por- 
celain—  "the  father  of  his  people,  the 
restorer  of  French  liberties  "  (when  did 
they  ever  exist  ?) ;  "  the  protector  of  trades 
and  handicrafts,  the  Whitesmith  King,  and 
the  godfather  of  the  American  Republic.*' 
He  is  lauded  for  having  set  an  example 
of  respect  for  labor  in  having  the  dauphin 
taught  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools  and  of 
a  turning  lathe.  The  poor  boy's  little 
plane  and  bench  are  among  the  wreckage 
collected  in  this  exhibition.  I  note,  as 
I  read  the  time-stained  laudations  of  Louis 
XVI.,  that  his  wife's  name  does  not  appear 
in  them.  But  "  Madame  Veto  "  is  always 
coupled  with  him  from  the  moment  loyalty 
to  the  king  cools  and  the  suspicion  arises 
of  his  playing  a  double  game.  The  rail- 
ing and  ribald  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  then  especially  directed  against 
the  queen.  A  Carruthers  Gould,  of  1791, 
illustrates  a  popular  song,  having  for  its 
burden  their  alleged  plan  to  escape  abroad. 
The  king's  head  is  on  a  cock's  body,  the 
queen's  on  a  hen's.  The  royal  pair  are 
Monsieur  et  Madame  Coco.  She  thus 
advises  him :  — 

^;>_««Oui,  Oui." 

Coco  prends  ta  lunette, 
Ne  vois  tu  pas,  dis  moi, 
L'orage  qui  s'appr6te, 
Et  qui  grande  sur  toi. 
Abandonnons  Paris, 
Et  gagnons  du  Pays 
Mettons  notre  manage 
A  I'abri  de  l'orage 
Dans  un  petit  village 
Ou  dans  quelque  hamcau. 
Coco!  Cocol 

Sauvons  nous  plutot, 
Je  vous  serre  les  nippes ; 
Toi,  gere  le  magot. 
Des  charges  municipes 
Laissons  le  tripot. 
Quittons  notre  Palais, 
Et  tous  nos  grands  laquais 
Abandonnons  encore, 
L'echarpe  tricolore. 
Que  si  bien  te  d^core, 
Et  ton  petit  manteau. 
Coco  I  Coco  I 

Enthusiasm  for  the  States-General  Is 
felt  chiefly  by  the  bourgeoisie  in  Paris* 
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Pictorial  artists  are  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  feeling.  They  work  in  the 
spirit  which  inspired  the  pedantic  engrav- 
ing of  the  death  of  Mirabeau.  Two  of 
their  colored  engravings  depict  two  cars 
four  tiers  in  height.  Representatives  of 
the  nobility  of  Paris  and  of  the  He  de 
France  are  seated  on  one  of  the  vehicles, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  commons  on  the 
other.  The  nobles,  in  their  gala  dresses, 
which  they  wore  for  the  last  time  in  1789, 
are  drawn  by  a  team  of  lions.  D^OrMans 
acts  as  a  coachman.  He  and  his  fellow- 
aristocrats  have  feathered  hats  and  gor- 
geous clothing.  Here  the  lions  are 
supposed  to  symbolize  the  warlike  char- 
acter of  the  aristocracy,  who  were  so  soon 
to  run  away  from  France,  and  to  be  called 
emigris  instead  of  poltroons.  Bulls  and 
lambs  draw  the  deputies  of  the  people. 
Hope  stands  on  the  footboard  behind. 
Fame  flies  before  the  car,  blowing  her 
trumpet.  Minerva,  looking  like  a  Parisian 
grisette  at  a  fancy  ball,  is  seated  at  a  cloud, 
smiling  at  the  deputies.  The  association 
of  the  bulls  and  lambs  has  now  a  funny 
effect,  which  it  was  far  from  producing  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  the  deputies 
and  the  allegory-and-rhetoric-loving  bour- 
geoisie had  not  had  behind  them  a  vol- 
canic populace,  the  court  would  have  got 
the  better  of  the  National  Assembly. 
There  is  much  in  this  collection  which 
speaks  of  the  promptness  of  the  plebs  to 
act  at  critical  turning-points.  Their  in- 
tervention saved  the  Revolution  from 
failure.  A  rude  art  sprang  up  during  the 
events  of  which  Paris  was  the  theatre 
between  1789  and  1795.  Its  object  was 
to  do  what  is  now  accomplished  by  the 
half-penny  newspaper.  Few  plebeians  then 
knew  how  to  read.  The  favorite  pictures 
of  the  events  of  the  day  were  typical  in 
their  character.  Each  contained  a  group 
of  human  beings,  working  with  furious 
ardor  at  some  revolutionary  or  patriotic 
task.  The  figures  were  outlined,  next 
embossed,  and  then  colored.  I  never  saw 
more  speaking  pictures.  They  are  all 
inspired  by  the  events  they  seek  to  rep- 
resent, very  impressionist,  and  though 
rude  and  crude  have  the  spirit  of  an  epic 
poem.  Every  figure  has  a  distinct  phys- 
iognomy. Gaiety  is  mingled  with  the 
popular /»r/Vi.  In  no  case  is  there  a  seek- 
ing after  effect ;  but  effect  is  never  missed, 
because  there  is  such  a  strong  desire  to 
picture  things  as  the  artist  saw  them. 
The  actors  in  this  historical  imagery  are 
nearly  all  sans  culottes  (or  trousers-wearers 
as  distinguished  from  wearers  of  shorts), 


or  fish  women  and  other  lower-stratum  fe- 
males. An  etching  touched  up  with  col- 
ors, which  I  should  think  is  a  very  truthful 
representation,  gives  the  famous  charge  of 
Prince  de  Lambesc*s  cavalry  at  the  gate 
of  the  Tuileries  gardens.  There  is  noth- 
ing heroic  on  either  side.  German  (their 
faces  show  their  nationality)  dragoons 
slash  scared  and  rather  cowardly  bour- 
geois, who  have  come  for  a  Sunday  out- 
ing. There  are  paterfamilias,  his  stout 
and  somewhat  vulgar-looking  wife,  their 
grown-up  daughter,  whom  they  have  taken 
to  the  promenade,  and  many  prosaic  indi- 
viduals in  Sunday  clothes.  The  elderly 
persons  have  the  fat,  loose-built  figures 
given  by  good  eating  and  sedentary  habits. 
Most  of  them  are  panic-stricken.  But  an 
old  lady  furiously  faces  round  towards  a 
dragoon  to  give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind. 
He  does  not  seem  to  understand  her  in- 
vective. We  are  shown  in  other  artless, 
embossed  prints  how  nuns  took  the  decree 
releasing  them  from  their  vows  and  sec- 
ularizing their  convents;  how  Paris 
wrought  for  national  defence  committees, 
and  how  its  plebeian  women  behaved  in 
their  march  on  Versailles.  One  John 
Wells  followed  them,  noting  their  acts  and 
deeds  with  a  quick  and  graphic  pencil. 
Who  can  he  have  been  ?  The  few  sketches 
he  made  are  so  good  that  one  is  surprised 
at  his  having  been  swallowed  up  in  obliv- 
ion. He  and  his  fellow-limners  give  on 
the  whole  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
women  who  went  out  against  Versailles  to 
fetch  the  royal  family  as  hostages  back  to 
Paris.  As  Madame  Campan  remarked, 
they  are  neatly  dressed,  but  mannish  and 
haggard  from  want.  One  word  describes 
their  mental  and  moral  state  —  despera- 
tion. We  know  that  they  were  driven 
forward  to  risk  the  gallows  by  the  cries  of 
their  children  for  bread. 

Wells  and  many  other  artists  quite  un- 
known to  fame,  though  worthy  of  renown, 
give  the  triumphant  return  of  the  women 
and  the  Paris  crowd  and  National  Guards 
which  followed  them  to  Versailles.  The 
episodes  of  the  march  back  are  very  funny 
and  very  awful.  Not  a  sign  of  respect  is 
shown  for  the  crown.  Indeed,  the  whole 
thing  looks  like  a  mirthful  saturnalia, 
though  the  forest  of  pikes,  scythes,  and 
reaping-hooks  is  enough  to  make  the  flesh 
creep.  Those  rural  implements  suggest 
an  influx  of  country  folks  into  Paris,  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  which  were  quite 
in  the  country. 

Beaumarchais  should  be  among  the  pre- 
cursors, but  is  classed  with  the  actors  in 
events  which  took  place  after  the  Assem- 
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bly  came  to  Paris.  He  comes  down  to  us, 
according  to  Lep^cie,  as  a  wide-awake 
boy,  and  as  an  adult  according  to  Greuze. 
"  The  child,"  in  his  case,  is  plainly  **the 
father  of  the  man."  In  an  autograpn  letter 
to  Bailly  he  protests  against  the  slanders 
of  which  he  is  the  butt.  There  is  a  Talley- 
rand at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  an  abb^*s 
robe  and  bands  —  baby-faced,  fair,  re- 
lined,  intriguing,  and  saucy. 

Skipping  much  precious  matter,  we 
glance  at  a  letter  of  Louis  XVL,  dated 
August  lo,  1792,  and  penned  in  the  logo- 
graphs'  (read  **  reporters*  ")  gallery  at  the 
Assembly.  This  is  his  last  act  of  author- 
ity. The  letter  is  addressed  to  a  Captain 
Durier,  whom  the  king  orders  to  cease  to 
defend  the  Tulleries.  As  to  the  hand- 
writing, it  is  that  of  a  placid,  painstaking 
schoolboy.  Though  pictorial  "interview- 
ers," as  we  find  from  sketches  taken  of 
the  royal  prisoners,  followed  them  into  the 
box,  and  a  decisive  step  on  the  road 
towards  the  guillotine  was  being  taken, 
one  may  examine  this  State  paper  with  a 
magnifying  glass  and  find  no  trace  of  ner- 
vous tremor.  Temple  relics  come  after 
the  letters.  A  night-shirt  which  was  made 
for  the  king's  prisoners  has  the  govern- 
ment stamp  of  **  Louis  Rex."  Louis  Capet 
slept  in  this  garment  the  night  before  his 
execution.  The  dauphin,  when  he  went 
to  the  Temple,  had  on  a  pretty  little  silken 
suit  of  a  quaint  cut;  the  coat  is  green  and 
white,  the  waistcoat  pink  and  white,  and 
the  knee-breeches  are  lavender-g^rey  with 
steel  figured  buttons.  His  stockings  and 
shoes  are  elegant,  though  not  particularly 
expensive.  The  stitching  of  the  clothes 
betrays  an  inexperienced  seamstress.  The 
queen  and  her  sister-in-law,  it  is  stated  in 
a  letter  of  Clery,  the  king's  faithful  valet, 
made  this  suit,  which  was  not  greatly  worn 
before  the  young  prince  had  to  change  it 
for  a  plainer  one  given  for  winter  use  by 
the  Commune  of  Paris.  When  he  was 
under  Simon  the  cobbler  bonds  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIL  by 
'*  the  Catholic  army,  payable  when  mon- 
archy is  restored.  They  circulated  in 
Ihe  west  of  France,  where  the  assignats 
of  the  republic  did  not  run.  These  de- 
bentures for  the  first  time  are  exhumed. 
Historians  who  plead  extenuating  circum- 
stances for  the  harsh  usage  the  ill-starred 
dauphin  met  with  should  not  forget  the 
bonds  of  the  Catholic  army. 

The  activity  of  the  guillotine  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  in  the  Thermidor  re- 
action comes  home  to  one  in  looking  over 
quite  a  gallery  of  black  and  white  portraits 
of  men  of  the  Revolution.      The   word 


decapiti\^  written  under  the  greater  aum* 
ber.  Savants  are  among  the  few  excep* 
tions.  Defeated  generals  have  no  choice 
between  flight  and  decapitation.  The  will 
of  the  beheaded  king  was  taken  from  the 
Temple  to  the  national  archives,  whence 
the  organizers  of  the  exhibition  obtained 
a  loan  of  it.  There  are  tear  stains  on  the 
yellow  letter  paper  on  which  it  is  drawn 
up,  and  the  handwriting  is  shaky  where 
the  discrowned  testator  asks  pardon  of  his 
wife  for  any  offence  he  may  have  given 
her,  as  he  forgives  her  what  pain  she  ever 
caused  him.  The  speech  of  his  counsel 
Des^ze  lies  with  the  will.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Convention — a 
plucky  act.  Belonging  to  this  set  of  pa- 
pers is  a  decree  of  the  Convention  in  the 
names  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Justice 
(no  Fraternity),  decreeing  tKe  execution  of 
Louis  Capet.  One  is  horror-struck  in 
glancing  over  the  surrounding  objects. 
"  Louis  mounts  the  scaffold,"  '*  Louis  is 
shown  to  the  people,"  "Food  for  reflec- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  crowned  heads  of  the 
world."  This  "food"  is  the  holding  up 
by  a  coarse,  masculine  hand,  which  grasps 
a  pigtail,  of  the  freshly  decapitated  head. 
An  awful  picture  truly!  How  describe 
it  without  being  a  naturalist?  The  ex- 
sanguine face  is  the  color  of  a  calf's-head 
at  the  butcher's.  Infinite  suffering  and 
resignation  are  still  expressed,  though  life 
has  fled,  in  the  region  of  the  eyes.  In  all 
that  deals  with  civic,  or  republican,  or 
revolutionary  sentiment  there  is  force. 
Whatever  was  done  in  Paris,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain  from  the  relics  in  this  exhi- 
bition, shows  that  royalist  art  was  feeble. 
The  artists  at  the  service  of  the  nAonarchy 
ran  into  poor  conceits.  Puzzle  pictures 
of  an  elegiac  nature  of  king,  queen,  and 
royal  children  met  the  taste  of  their  parti- 
sans. But,  contrasting  with  these  afi^cta- 
tions,  is  an  intercepted  letter  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  the  Comte  de  Provence, 
enclosing  him  the  signet  ring  of  her  hus- 
band. Grief  was  never  expressed  in  more 
pathetically  lovely  and  simple  terms. 

Robespierre  and  Marat  are  enigmatical 
characters.  Their  deeds  were  horrible; 
but  the  casts  of  their  heads  taken  after 
death  are  of  ineffable  sweetness.  In  both 
the  cerebral  development  is  poor,  particu- 
larly in  the  coronal  region.  The  skulls, 
each  of  which  goes  up  into  a  point,  may 
have  pressed  there  on  the  brains.  Phreno* 
logical  developments,  or  lack  of  develop- 
ment, taken  with  facial  traits,  betoken  ilU 
balanced  minds.  Marat's  face,  in  David*8 
portrait  of  him,  is  in  all  but  complexion 
that  of  a  Red  Indian.    Robespierre's  sis- 
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ter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sweet,  serene, 
pensive,  and  of  a  lovely  purity  of  expres- 
sion. 

Charlotte  Corday,  according  to  Danloux, 
one  of  her  portraitists,  was  a  rather  good- 
looking  young  woman,  more  the  peasant 
than  the  lady.  She  had  a  hard,  quick, 
wilful  glance.  Tallien  was  another  ill- 
balanced  creature.  He  had  the  profile  of 
an  Egyptian  dog-god.  Carnot,  the  one 
noble  character  of  the  Directory,  looks 
sweet  and  shrewd.  His  watch,  a  plain 
"turnip,"  and  bunch  of  seals,  have  Iktle 
intrinsic  value.  Two  gold  medals  granted 
him  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  belong  to 
the  relics,  lent  by  his  son's  widow.  His 
spectacles  have  heavy  steel  rims,  his  ink- 
stand is  in  plain  bronze,  and  his  snu£E-box 
of  the  same  metal  has  on  the  lid  a  gouache 
portrait  of  himself.  Carnot's  director's 
sword  bears  on  one  side  a  motto  which  he 
proposed  as  the  rule  of  conduct  of  the 
Directory  :  "  Unity  to  restore  peace." 

But  his  love  of  peace  and  his  content- 
ment with  a  slender  income  did  not  suit 
the  men  and  women  who  rose  to  the  top 
in  Thermidor.  To  escape  banishment  to 
Cayenne,  he  had  at  the  coup  d'^itat  of 
Fructidor  to  fly  to  Switzerland,  and  was 
obliged  to  remain  a  long  time  in  exile. 
The  principle  of  corruption  which  was  at 
work  originated  greatly  in  the  temptations 
to  plunder  which  were  held  out  to  com- 
mon people  by  the  sweeping  confiscations 
and  the  guillotinings  of  rich  aristocrats, 
and  especially  by  the  army  of  Italy  being 
invited  to  plunder  by  Bonaparte.  Me- 
chanics who  were  dishonest  presidents  of 
sections,  were  as  if  fixed  in  amber  by  the 
artists  who  did  the  embossed  pictures  for 
the  vulgar.  Those  who  got  rich  on  plun- 
der began  to  fear  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  went  with  a  rush  to  Napoleon. 
Pleasure  and  financial  speculation  ab- 
sorbed the  newly  enriched  class.  The 
streets  were  as  a  fancy  ball.  Prints  of  the 
period  show  women  chanting,  as  amazons, 
war  songs  in  the  streets,  "  Bals  masques 
at  Paphos,"  are  now  subjects  on  ladies' 
fans.  Civilians  wearing  corkscrew  curls, 
and  having  a  mincing  air,  plot  for  mon- 
archy. Theatrical  costumes  are  invented 
for  old  men,  who  look  like  Druids. 
Churches  are  transformed  into  temples  of 
sentiment.  Josephine  Beauharnais  be- 
comes a  society  queen,  and  intrigues  with 
Barras  for  Louis  XVII  I.  She  writes  good 
English,  an  accomplishment  that  later 
served  her  in  wheedling  English  agents, 
when  Bonaparte  was  hemmed  in  at  Acre. 
She  was  a  luxurious  being.  Her  scent- 
bottles  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  retained 


her  first  husband's  coronet  until  she  be- 
came empress  of  the  French.  The  gay 
world  of  the  Directory  flocked  to  her  house 
in  the  Rue  Chantereine.  Lucien  Bona- 
parte engaged  the  pk:torial  journals  to 
puff  his  brother.  He  came  out  in  their 
cartoons  as  "  Bonaparte  the  Clemente," 
**  Bonaparte  pointing  on  a  map  of  Ger- 
many at  Rastadt,"  "  Bonaparte,  Pacifier 
of  Europe,"  "  Bonaparte  contemplating 
the  Pyramids,"  "  Bonaparte  braving  the 
plague  at  Jaffa."  Nobody  thought  of  the 
other  generals.  Bonaparte  is  made  to 
"  question  the  Sphinx  on  his  destiny." 
She  says,  **  Make  haste  to  touch  again  na- 
tive soil."  Though  crushed  on  the  Nile, 
he  came  back  as  if  a  victor.  The  Revolu- 
tionary Museum  ends  in  a  show  of  Impe- 
rial frippery  worthy  of  Tussaud's,  and  in 
savage  caricatures  of  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine by  Gilray. 

The  caricaturist  had  no  conception  of 
the  physical  grace  and  refinement  of  Jose- 
phine. He  heard  of  her  as  a  middle-aged 
woman,  the  mother  of  two  nearly  grown-up 
children,  and  as  being  twice  married,  and 
assumed  her  to  be  a  staringly  dressed 
blowzy  materf  ami  lias  who,  though  good- 
natured,  is  puffed  up.  In  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's dressing-room  she  is  quite  the 
handmaid  who  is  heir  to  her  mistress.  In 
one  of  his  caricatures,  Gilray  saw  farther 
than  most  men  of  his  day.  Nelson,  with 
a  following  of  Nile  crocodiles,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Napoleon  are  busy  carving  at 
a  plum-pudding  which  represents  the 
globe.  The  other  powers  scarcely  count. 
John  Bull  is  willing  to  let  the  three  Con- 
tinental powers  have  a  free  hand  if  he  be 
allowed  right  of  passage  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  Egypt  as  a  road  to  India  and  to 
undiscovered  lands  in  Africa. 

Emily  Crawford. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
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The  interest  aroused  by  the  debates  on 
the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  I  distinctly  re- 
member, though  only  four  years  old. 
Every  one  who  came  to  our  house.  No.  8 
Queen  Square,  Westminster,  talked  of 
them,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high  that 
the  discussions  were  fast  and  Furious. 
My  mother  had  a  great  admiration  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  expressed  it  with  such 
vehemence  and  eloquence,  that  Lord 
Lansdowne,  an  old  friend  of  ours,  said  one 
day,  •*  What  a  pity,  Lucie,  that  you  are 
not  a  man !    I  would  make  you  member 
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for    Calne  —  not   a    ProtectioDist    could 
stand  against  you.'* 

The  nrst  journey  abroad  that  I  can  rec- 
ollect was  in  Aug[ust,  1847,  when  we  went 
to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  at  Rochefort 
in  the  Ardennes.  Prince  Pierre  Buona- 
parte, an  old  acquaintance  of  my  grand- 
mother's, was  in  the  same  hotel,  and  when 
introduced  to  my  mother  he  burst  forth, 
**  Mais,  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  vous  6tes  des 
notres,  vous  etes  une  Buonaparte,"  and, 
taking  her  hand,  led  her  before  a  look- 
ing-glass saying,  **/  am  considered  like 
the  great  emperor,  but  look  at  your  face, 
madame,  it  is  the  image  of  him.  In  fact. 
Prince  Pierre  and  my  mother  might  have 
passed  for  brother  and  sister.  This  was 
curiously  ratified  in  later  days.  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  a  cast  of  Napoleon  L, 
taken  after  death,  and  whenever  my 
mother  went  to  Bowood  he  covered  it  up, 
saying  the  likeness  between  a  beautiful 
living  woman  and  the  cast  of  a  dead  face 
was  too  painful. 

We  spent  some  days  at  Dinant-sur- 
Meuse,  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  town, 
whence  we  drove  in  a  country  char-k-banc 
to  the  grottoes  of  Han.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  visit;  it  seemed  as  though  we 
walked  miles  underground  in  narrow  wind- 
ing passages,  which  led  into  vast  halls 
with  stalactites  hanging  like  great  chan- 
deliers from  the  roof.  One  cave  was 
immense ;  the  torches  held  by  our  guides 
onlv  lit  up  the  small  angle  where  we  stood, 
and  one  man  ran  forward  and  far  awav  up 
some  steep,  winding  path  on  the  side  of 
the  cave,  shouting  as  he  ascended,  till  his 
voice  grew  quite  faint  and  his  torch  was 
almost  invisible.  Now  and  then  we  went 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  which  winds 
through  these  underground  grottoes,  and 
then  we  got  into  a  boat  and  were  rowed 
along  on  the  dark  waters  until  we  saw  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  far  ahead,  and  at 
last  came  out  into  the  bright  sunlight  and 
heard  the  birds  singing.  It  was  rather 
gruesome,  but  very  impressive,  and  when 
I  recounted  our  visit  to  the  cavern  of  Han 
to  my  small  friends  in  London,  they  would 
not  believe  me,  and  said  it  was  only  one 
of  my  fairy-tales,  but  a  dull  one,  because 
there  was  no  queen  in  the  story. 

Thackeray  was  a  constant  visitor  in 
Queen  Square  and  a  great  favorite  of 
mine,  though  he  played  me  a  trick  on  my 
fifth  birthday  which  remained  a  standing 
joke  between  him  and  the  **  young  revolu- 
tionist," as  he  afterwards  used  to  call  me, 
because  I  was  "born  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary. My  birthdays  were  always  cele- 
brated by  a  dinner,  when  I  was  allowed 


to  dine  down-stairs  and  to  invite  the 
guests.  Few  children  could  boast  of  such 
an  array  of  friends ;  this  one  included  Mrs. 
Norton,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Tom  Taylor, 
Richard  Doyle,  C.  J.  Bayley,  and  Thack- 
eray, who  gave  me  an  oyster,  declaring  it 
was  like  cabinet  pudding.  But  I  turned 
the  tables  on  him,  for  I  liked  it  so  much 
that  I  insisted,  as  queen  of  the  day,  on 
having  more.  I  still  possess  a  sketch  he 
made  for  the  frontispiece  of  "  Pendennis  " 
while  I  was  sitting  on  his  knee.  Thack- 
eray often  dropped  in  to  dinner,  generally 
announcing  himself  beforehand  in  some 
funny  way. 

A  nice  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucie, 
I  pray  thee  have  ready  for  me ; 

Have  it  smoking  and  tender  and  juicy. 
For  no  better  meat  can  there  be  — 

was  one  of  his  missives. 

My  sixth  birthday  (in  the  eventful  year 
1848)  passed  almost  unnoticed,  to  my 
chagrin.  My  grandmother,  Mrs.  Austin, 
had  arrived  from  Paris  and  was  staving 
with  us.  She  was  greatly  alarmed  about 
her  French  friends,  particularly  the  Gui- 
zots,  and  every  hour  brought  worse  news. 
My  birthday  was  celebrated  by  barricades, 
bloodshed,  the  falling  of  a  throne,  and  the 
flight  of  a  king,  instead  of  by  a  dinner  with 
Tom  Taylor  as  toastmaster ;  an  office  be 
filled  for  many  consecutive  years  to  every 
one's  amusement  and  delight. 

The  French  royal  family  arrived  10 
England  by  driblets,  and  as  soon  as  M. 
Guizot  came  to  London  with  his  two 
daughters,  they  dined  in  Queen  Square* 
He  often  told  me  afterwards  what  abaveo 
of  rest  our  house  seemed,  and  how  my 
mother,  si  belle  et  si  aimabUy  gave  him  a 
real  diner  de  famille, 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  France  from  my  p;randmother  that  I 
expected  to  see  a  magnificent  man  covered 
with  wounds  and  blood,  and  to  this  day  I 
remember  my  disappointment  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small,  neatly  dressed  gen- 
tleman, with  rather  cold  manners ;  very 
much  like  other  people. 

The  revolution  in  France  gave  an  imme-' 
diate  impulse  to  the  Chartist  agitation  in 
England,  and  several  people  we  knew  left 
London  early  in  April  owing  to  the  wild 
reports  which  had  been  spread.  My 
father's  answer  to  all  alarmists  was,  "  the 
duke  will  see  to  everything;"  while  mv 
mother  smiled  and  said,  **roy  men  wiU 
look  after  roe."  She  often  went  to  the 
workshops,  at  Bow,  of  our  old  friend  W. 
Bridges  Adams,  where  she  helped  to  start 
a  library,  and  sometimes  attended  meet- 
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ings  and  discussed  politics  with  the  men, 
who  adored  her  and  always  called  her 
*'  Our  Lady.*^  I  can  see  now  the  scene  in 
our  longdiniog-rootn  on  the  evening  of  the 
ninth  of  April,  1848.  Forty  stalwart  work- 
ing-men sitting  close  round  the  table, 
eating  cold  beef  and  bread,  while  they 
cheered  Tom  Taylor*s  speeches  and  toasts 
to  the  echo.  When  my  mother  at  last 
made  a  speech  winding  up  by  calling  the 
men  her  **  Gordon  Volunteers,"  such  a  hip, 
hip,  hurrah !  resounded,  that  the  Hawes, 
who  lived  opposite,  were  startled.  My  fa- 
ther had  been  sworn  a  special  constable 
and  was  out  patrolling  the  streets;  he  only 
returned  after  midnight  and  was  greeted 
with  real  affection  by  "  My  lady*s  men." 

The  only  visitor  at  Queen  Square  I  cor 
dially  disliked  was  Mr.  Carlyle;  he  was 
really  better  acquainted  witli  my  grand* 
mother,  Mrs.  Austin,  than  with  my  par- 
ents,  and  came  but  seldom.  One  afternoon 
my  mother  had  a  discussion  with  him  on 
German  literature,  and  her  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  fire  prevailing,  Carlyle  lost 
bis  temper,  and  burst  forth  in  his  Scotch 
tongue,  "YouVe  just  a  windbag,  Lucie, 
youVe  just  a  windbag."  I  had  been  lis- 
tening with  all  my  ears,  and  conceiving 
him  to  be  very  rude,  interrupted  him, 
saying,  ''''My  papa  always  says  men  should 
be  civil  to  women,"  for  which  pert  remark 
I  got  a  scolding  from  mv  mother.  But 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  not  offencfed,  and  turning 
to  her  said,  **  Lucie,  that  child  of  yours 
has  an  eye  for  an  inference."  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  him  again  until  about 
1858,  when  we  were  living  at  Esher,  and 
1  spent  a  few  weeks  in  London  with  my 
cousins  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve.  We 
used  to  meet  Mr.  Carlyle  in  Rotten  Row, 
and  I  rather  dreaded  having  to  ride  with 
him.  One  day  his  felt  wideawake  blew 
o£E,  and  a  laboring  man  picked  it  up  and 
ran  after  us.  Mr.  Carlyle,  instead  of 
giving  him  sixpence,  as  I  expected,  merely 
said,  '*  Thankye,  my  man ;  you  can  just 
say  youVe  picked  up  the  hat  of  Thomas 
Carlyle." 

My  father  and  mother  often  went  to  the 
Sunday  breakfasts  given  by  Mr.  Rogers 
at  his  house  in  St.  Jameses  Place,  and  he 
always  requested  that  his  "baby-love,"  as 
he  called  me,  should  be  brought  later  for 
dessert.  A  great  treat  it  was,  for  the  old 
poet  kept  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  side- 
board, which  I  ate,  pierched  on  a  chair  and 
two  sofa  cushions  by  his  side.  I  wish  I 
could  recollect  the  talk  that  charmed  me, 
young  as  I  was,  so  much,  that  the  highest 
praise  I  could  think  of  for  a  grand  Twelfth- 
night  party  at  Baroness  Lionel  de  Rotha- 
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child's  was,  *'  it  is  almost  as  nice  as  Mr. 
Rogers's  breakfasts."  The  conversation 
one  morning  turned  on  fame,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  related  bow  he  was  once  dining 
at  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham,  with  Byron 
and  Moore,  when  the  same  subject  was 
discussed.  Singing  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  presently  a  boat  full  of  people 
floated  past.  They  were  singing  "Love's 
Young  Dream."  Byron  put  his  hand  on 
Moore's  shoulder,  saying,  "  There,  that 
is  fame." 

The  old  poet  told  me  to  be  sure  and  get 
up  early,  like  a  good  little  girl,  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  and  to  look  at  the  sunset  before  I 
went  to  bed,  and  then  perhaps  some  day 
I  should  write  poetry.  "  Prose  you  will 
certainly  write  well,'*  he  added,  "it's  in 
your  blood,"  an  expression  which  puzzled 
me  extremely.  Seeing  me  staring  into 
vacancy,  a  trick  I  inherited  from  my 
mother,  he  patted  me  on  the  head  and 
asked  me  what  I  was  thinking  about. 
"  Which  is  the  most  beautiful,  mamma  or 
Aunt  Carry,"  I  answered.  **  Ah !  baby- 
love,  that  would  puzzle  older  heads  than 
yours,"  said  he,  chuckling.  Mrs.  Norton 
was  always  "  Aunt  Carry  "  to  me,  although 
there  was  no  relationship.  She  was  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  my  parents,  and 
her  glorious  beauty  and  deep,  rich  voice 
had  an  extraordinary  fascination  for  me, 
even  as  a  baby. 

My  mother's  gift  for  taming  animals 
had  been  used  on  a  small  mouse  which 
lived  behind  the  wainscot  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  came  out  regularly  ^\^xy  even- 
ing about  dusk  for  a  biscuit,  which  he 
nibbled  from  her  hand,  scrambling  up  into 
her  lap  before  the  fire.  It  was  my  great 
delight  to  watch  him,  and  one  evening, 
when  sitting  motionless  on  a  footstool 
to  see  mousey,  I  saw  my  mother's  large 
eyes  suddenly  dilate  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  My  dear  Eothen,*  whak,  are  you  back  1 " 
She  forgot  all  about  the  pet  mouse,  which 
scurried  away  to  its  hole  as  she  rose. 
I  had  seen  nothing;  but  my  mother 
declared  that  Kinglake  had  come  into  the 
back  drawing-room,  which  was  divided  by 
an  archway  and  heavy,  red,  looped-up  cur- 
tains from  the  room  we  were  in,  and  had 
walked  across.  The  faithful  black  boy 
Hassan  was  summoned ;  he  declared  that 
the  door-bell  had  not  rung,  and  that  no 
one  could  have  entered  the  house  with- 
out his  knowledge,  as  he  was  laying  the 
table  for  dinner  down-stairs  and  that  the 
door  into  the  hall  was  open.  My  mother 
was  not  satisfied,  and  lit  the  candles  for 

•  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
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us  to  go  into  the  next  room,  where  there 
was  DO  one.  The  hour  and  minute  was 
written  down,  and  when  Kinglake  returned 
from  his  Eastern  travels,  my  mother  and 
he  compared  notes,  but  there  was  no 
adventure  to  account  for  his  wraith  thus 
unceremoniously  disturbing  the  supper 
of  the  poor  little  mouse.  **  Ah,  Eothen," 
we  often  said,  **  you  spoiled  a  good  ghost 
story  by  coming  back  with  your  full  com- 
plement of  arms  and  legs."  1 1  took  several 
evenings  of  patient  coaxing  to  persuade 
my  mother^s  wee  pet  to  come  up  on  her 
lap  again  for  his  biscuit. 

The  summer  of  1849  ^^  spent  at  Wey- 
bridge,  where  the  Austins  had  rented  a 
cottage,  or  rather  two  cottages  with  com- 
municating doors,  from  Sir  John  Easthope. 
August  will  always  be  a  *'  red-letter  *'  month 
to  me,  for  my  grandmother*s  devoted 
friend,  M.  Barthtflemy  St.  Hilaire,  came 
from  Paris  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  adopted 
me  as  his  *'  petite  niece  "  from  that  time. 

I  well  remember  Mrs.  Austin  saying 
she  now  felt  how  old  she  was,  as  her 
grandchild  had  quite  monopolized  **  dear 
St  Hilaire,**  who  played  at  ball  with  little 
Janet  in  the  garden  instead  of  talking 
philosophy. 

Another  visitor  at  Weybridge  who  im- 
pressed me  deeply  was  M.  de  Haxthausen. 
Not  because  he  was,  as  my  grandmother 
said,  **one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  men  I  ever  met  with,  whose 
knowledge  of  Russia  and  the  East  is 
unequalled  in  extent  and  depth,"*  but 
because  he  told  me  wild  fairy-tales,  and 
declared  his  life  and  fortune  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  little  silk  bag  he 
wore  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  gold 
chain.  This  contained  the  crown  of  the 
queen  of  the  serpents,  and  he  gave  me  a 
thrilling  description  of  his  fight  in  a  burn- 
ing eastern  gully  with  the  serpent  queen. 
"  She  called  her  subjects  to  aid  her  with  a 
shrill  hissing,  and  the  earth  became  alive 
with  snakes.  But  I  killed,  and  I  killed, 
and  then  I  ran  away  with  my  treasure,  fol- 
lowed by  a  mass  of  gliding,  wriggling  crea- 
tures, for  whoever  possesses  this  crown 
becomes  ruler  of  all  the  serpents."  My 
mother  with  some  difficulty  persuaded 
M.  de  Haxthausen  to  show  the  crown, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  small  gold  box 
inside  the  silk  bag.  It  looked  like  a  min- 
iature crown  made  of  dark  amber,  and  a 
doctor  who  happened  to  be  present  de- 
clared, after  careful  examination,  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  bony  excrescence  from 
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a  snake,  and  very  probably  ofiE  thft  head. 
M.  de  Haxthausen  was  evidently  uneasy 
until  his  queer  necklace  was  restored,  and 
he  said  he  had  not  taken  the  serpent's 
crown  out  of  its  golden  box  forever  twentj 
years. 

While  staying  with  us  in  London  my 
grandmother  took  me  to  see  **  The  His- 
torian," as  every  one  called  Mr.  Grote, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  how  awestruck  I 
was  when  the  statelv,  courteous  old  gen- 
tleman, on  being  told  **  here  is  my  little 
Janet,"  took  my  hand  in  both  his,  and 
bending  down  said,  **  I  am  indeed  de- 
lighted at  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mrs.  Austin's  granddaughter  and  of  Lu- 
cie's daughter."'  Mrs.  Grote  (I  always 
knew  her  as  Grota)  was  not  nearly  so 
alarming,  though  I  got  into  dreadful  dis* 
grace  one  day,  when  she  showed  me  her 
portrait  as  a  girl,  and  I  refused  to  believe 
it  had  ever  been  intended  for  her. 

Sometimes  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Opie. 
whom  1  called  **  Rainbow  Grandmother," 
and  invented  fairy-tales  about,  in  whidi 
sunlight  and  rainbows  played  a  great  part 
Years  afterwards,  whenever  I  remembered 
the  charming,  soft-mannered  old  lady,  I 
had  a  dim  notion  of  curious  rays  of  light 
flashing  about  her  room,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  read.  Miss  Brightweli's  **  Memoir 
of  Mrs.  Opie  "  last  year,  that  I  found  oat 
that  she  had  a  love  for  prisms,  and  under 
stood  why  I  had  associated  her  with  raifr 
bows. 

Mr.  Babbage  took  me  one  day  to  see  his 
calculating  machine,  and  was  mightily 
amused  at  my  emphatic  approval.  1  never 
could  do  my  sums,  and  asked  him  to  give 
it  to  me.  He  also  showed  me  a  wonderfol 
automaton  figure,  made,  if  I  recollect  righti 
of  silver.  H%  called  it  his  wife,  and  I  was 
rather  afraid  of  the  silent  lady,  as  sbs 
moved  her  arms  and  head  in  a  graoefol 
but  rather  weird  fashion.  Mr.  Babbage 
generally  looked  so  sad,  that  I  remember, 
when  my  grandmother  was  telling  me  the 
story  of  Pygmalion,  I  exclaimed,  «•  Why, 
it  is  just  like  Mr.  Babbage  and  his  wife.** 
My  parents  and  he  quite  agreed  on  one 
subject — dislike  of  music  —  which  ny 
father  always  described  as  **  a  noise  whica 
prevents  conversation." 

The  vision  of  a  golden  age  of  peace  and 

goodwill  which  was  to  be  the  outcome  el 

the  Great  Exhibition  of   1851,  was  ruddy 

dispelled  by  the  news,  in  December,  el 

the  coufi  d^itat,    M.  B.  St.  Hilaire»  with 

i  many  of  his  colleagues,  were  impriaoocd 

:  in  Mazas  for  signing  an  act  proclaiming  Al 

;  fall  of  the  president,  and  for  some  days  «e 

were  in  great  anxiety  for  our  friend,  thtm^ 
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uite  homme  de  la  France^  as  he  was 
called.  He  had  at  first  really  believed  in 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  taken  his  protesta- 
tions of  fidelity  to  the  republic  au  sirieux. 
My  grandfather  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
news  from  France,  and  I  recollect  finding 
Mr.  Hallam  at  Weybridge  one  day  when 
we  rode  over  to  hear  whether  any  letters 
bad  come  from  Paris,  and  sitting  awe- 
struck and  breathless  listening  to  Mr. 
Austin^s  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
prince  president. 

1852  began  sadly  enough.  In  January 
the  West  India  mail  steamer  Amazon  was 
barnt  at  sea,  and  on  board  was  my  parent's 
friend,  Elliot  Warburton,  who  stood  by  the 
captain  to  the  last,  and  died  with  him. 
Years  afterwards  we  received  a  portrait  of 
my  mother  as  a  girl  which  Elliot  Warbur- 
ton had'with  him,  and  which  he  consigned 
to  a  woman  whom  he  helped  to  get  into  a 
boat  ofiE  the  burning  ship,  with  strict  in- 
junctions to  send  it  to  Sir  Alex.  Duff  Gor- 
don. She  forgot  the  name,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  of  my  mother's  death  (1869} 
that  my  father  received  the  little  picture 
by  post  with  many  excuses.  Some  one 
in  the  West  Indies  had  recognized  it  and 
given  the  woman  my  father's  name  and 
address. 

Soon  after  the  disaster  of  the  Amazon 
came  that  of  the  Birkenhead,  which  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror,  mingled  with  pride, 
through  the  whole  nation.  A  regiment  of 
young  soldiers  stood  quietly  at  arms  on 
the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship  while  the 
women  and  children  were  being  lowered 
into  the  boats.  The  latter  were  all  saved, 
while  the  ship  sank  with  her  cargo  of  he- 
roes. People  talk  of  Greek  and  Roman 
heroism,  but  never  was  anything  so  mag- 
nificent as  those  men  facing  a  horrible 
death  in  perfectly  cold  blood.  Any  one 
can  be  brave  when  excited,  but  to  stand 
still  and  calmly  go  down  in  a  sea  swarm- 
ing with  sharks  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 
instances  of  devotion  to  duty  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

On  September  14th  of  the  same  year 
England  lost  the  greatest  of  her  sons. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  at  Walmer 
Castle,  aged  eighty-four.  People  seemed 
to  think  he  would  live  forever,  and  the 
impression  caused  by  the  news  of  his 
death  was  profound  and  general.  The 
marvellous  simplicity  of  his  character,  his 
unswerving  truthfulness  and  high  sense 
of  duty,  his  loyalty  to  the  crown  and 
devotion  to  his  country,  gave  a  sense  of 
security  to  the  nation  which  was  made 
manifest  at  the  time  of  the  Chartist  riots. 
My  father's  saying,  "  The  duke  will  see  to 


everything,**  exactly  represented  the  pop- 
ular sense  of  trust  m  the  great  duke. 

I  saw  his  funeral  from  the  balconv  of 
the  house  of  my  cousin,  Sir  E.  Antrobus, 
in  Piccadilly,  and  the  dead  silence  of  the 
enormous  crowd  was  extraordinarily  im- 
pressive. Every  regiment  in  the  service 
was  represented,  and  the  slow  tramp, 
tramp,  of  the  troops,  keeping  time  to  the 
wail  of  Beethoven's  funeral  march,  be- 
came almost  oppressive  in  the  perfect 
stillness. 

My  grandmother,  who  had  a  great  ad- 
miration and  liking  for  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  whom  she  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence about  education,  went  to  London  to 
hear  his  speech  on  the  budget  on  April 
8th,  1853.  She  told  me  that  some  days 
after.  Lord  Brougham  called  on  her  and 
said  he  had  never  put  his  foot  in  the 
House  since  he  had  "ceased  to  be  its 
master  "  (/>.,  become  a  peer),  till  that  even- 
ing. **  Gladstone's  speech,"  added  he, 
"  was  magnificent ;  so  fine,  that  I  sat  down, 
on  returning  home  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  wrote  to  express  my  admiration  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  I  took  it  out  to  the  post  my- 
self before  going  to  bed."  He  said  that 
Lord  Monteagle  was  sitting  behind  him, 
and  worried  him  so  by  leaning  forward 
and  speaking  to  him,  that ''  I  hushed  him 
down." 

The  garden  of  our  house  at  Esher  sloped 
up  to  the  palings  of  Claremont  Park,  whose 
magnificent  beeches  shaded  the  higher 
walk.  On  the  lawn  stood  an  enormous 
mulberry-tree  which  I  was  always  climb- 
ing, ana  on  one  of  whose  bougns  I  was 
sitting  when  Lord  Somers  appeared  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  bringing  Mr.  A.  H. 
Layard  with  him,  who  was  to  become  one 
of  my  best  and  truest  friends.  **Come 
down  directly,  Janet,"  cried  Lord  Somers, 
"  here  is  the  man  who  dug  up  those  big 
beasts  you  saw  in  the  museum,  and  his 
name  is  Mr.  Bull."  Mr.  Layard  accepted 
his  nickname  with  a  good  grace,  and  for 
years  all  his  youthful  and  many  old  ad- 
mirers and  friends,  and  he  had  many, 
never  called  him  anything  else. 

In  1853,  when  public  opinion  was  roused 
to  fever-heat  against  Russia,  he  often  came 
to  Esher,  and  so  did  Lord  Clanricarde. 
My  mother  occasionally  went  to  stay  at 
Lansdowne  House  to  hear  the  debates, 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  Eastern 
question.  Loud  were  the  lamentations 
about  the  weakness  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  the  bad  temper  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  Mowbray  Morris,  who  was  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  my  mother's  (at  Dr. 
Biker's  at  Hampstead),  and  came  to  us  for 
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a  Sunday  holiday  when  he  could  leave 
the  Times  office,  aeclared  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen would  not  go  to  war,  and  that  he  had 
told  Delane  so.  Lord  Clanricarde  feared 
be  would  drift  into  the  very  thing  he 
wished  to  avoid,  and  maintained  that  the 
language  held  by  Lord  Aberdeen  was  cal- 
culated to  encourage  the  czar  to  reject  all 
attempts  at  a  settlement.  He  was  unfor- 
tunately right,  and  war  was  declared  in 
March  the  following  year. 

My  mother  often  went  to  Bowood,  and 
used  to  tell  a  good  story  against  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Nassau  Senior.  Once  when 
she  was  there  with  the  Seniors  and  a  large 
party,  Tommy  Moore,  who  lived  near  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  sing.  All  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
charming  performance,  save  Mr.  Senior, 
who  sat  down  at  a  small  writing-table  and 
began  to  write  with  a  quill  pen  upon  Lord 
Lansdowne*s  very  ribbed  paper.  He  was 
compiling  a  paper  on  statistics,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Moore  began,  but  his 
singing  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 
persistent  scratch  —  scratch,  anc  he 
turned  round  to  see  who  caused  the  odi- 
ous noise.  Mr.  Senior  looked  up,  and 
said  innocently,  **  Oh,  you  don*t  disturb 
me  I  assure  you ;  pray  go  on,  I  rather 
like  it."  This  caused  an  outburst  of 
laughter  absolutely  puzzling  to  the  un- 
conscious statistician. 

Apropos  of  noises,  M.  Vivier*s  public 
career  in  London  was  put  an  end  to  un- 
wittingly by  the  late  Lord  Houghton. 
After  endless  trouble,  Vivier  had  been 
persuaded  to  give  some  of  his  inimitable 
performances  in  London,  for  money.  At 
the  first  one  he  was  just  launched,  when 
Lord  Houghton  blew  his  nose  (a  war- 
trumpet,  as  friends  will  remember).  This 
so  unnerved  Vivier  that  he  could  not  go 
on,  and  he  threw  up  all  his  engagements. 
**Ah/'  he  would  say,  *Mes  Anglais  ont 
des  nez  terribles,  c^lk  vous  fait  1  effet  du 
jugement  dernier." 

Vivier  was  first  brought  to  Esher  to 
spend  an  afternoon  by  Tom  Taylor,  and 
after  a  few  hours  he  declared  we  were  such 
delightful  people  that  he  would,  with  our 
permission,  remain  some  days.  He  stayed 
nearly  three  weeks  (my  father  lending  him 
shirts),  and  made  us  all  ill  with  laughing. 
One  of  his  *'  farces  "  was  to  blow  his  nose 
and  then  imitate  the  sharp  ringing  of  a 
bell.  Then  looking  up  innocently  at  the 
astonished  faces  round,  he  would  apolo- 
getically say,  **  Ah,  pardon,  Tai  oubli^  de 
vous  avertir,  c*est  une  malaclie  htfr^ditaire 
dans  ma  famille."  Among  other  and  man- 
ifold accomplishments  he  was  a  wonderful 


ventriloquist.  Without  kooviog  a 
of  any  language  save  his  owo,  he  imitated 
conversations  between  German  students, 
Italian  patriots,  or  English  hommes  si' 
rieux^  which  were  funnier  than  anythiog 
I  ever  heard.  Then  his  stories !  Hfe  sooo 
discovered  that  **  la  petite  Jeanne,**  as  he 
called  me,  loved  fairy-tales,  and  he  would 
lie  on  the  floor  under  the  table  and  talk  by 
the  hour  about  frogs,  serpents,  birds,  flow* 
ers,  and  fairies.  The  power  Vivier  had 
over  animals  was  quite  extraordinary. 
While  at  Esher  he  took  a  young  starling 
out  of  the  nest,  and  shutting  himself  up  in 
his  room  for  two  hours,  brought  down  the 
bird  perfectly  tame  and  obedient,  jumping 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  or  on  to  hii 
head,  at  the  word  of  command.  He  mt 
"  Dick  '*  to  me  when  he  left,  and  I  kept 
him  as  a  pet  for  several  years.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  took  away  a  bantan 
cock  of  mine  in  an  old  hat-box  some  one 
had  left  behind  at  Esher.  At  Boulogne 
the  custom-house  officer  naturally  desired 
to  know  what  the  hat-box  contained,  aod 
Vivier  handed  it  to  him,  gravely  asking 
''Monsieur,  a-t-il  fait  son  testament?^ 
The  man  nervously  and  angrily  uked 
why,  and  he  explained  that  he  was  carry- 
ing a  most  venomous  snake  to  a  friend. 
The  official  looked  very  cross,  and  curtly 
said,  "  Passez,  monsieur.*' 

Vivier  did  not  bring  his  famous  French 
horn  to  Esher,  and  I  never  heard  bin 
play  it,  but  his  singing  (without  much 
voice)  was  quite  enchanting,  and  as  Loid 
Lansdowne  had  given  me,  to  my  father^ 
despair,  a  fine  Erard  grand  piano,  we  bad 
much  music. 

Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  *Mear  Jeanie,"  as 
she  was  to  all  who  knew  her,  used  soa^ 
times  to  come  to  the  Gordon  Arms  at 
Esher.  She  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  with 
her  crinkly  golden  hair,  her  bright  faat^ 
and  her  ringin^^  laughter.  Even  myfilbcr 
admired  her  singing,  *'  because  one  oodd 
make  out  what  it  was  all  about.**  Few 
people  who  met  her  in  society,  where  sbe 
shone,  had  any  idea  of  the  amoant  el 
clear,  practical  good  sense  she  possessed, 
united  with  such  perfect  sweetness  and 
goodness.  She  was  the  only  daughter  ef 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  her  old  hoaw, 
Donnington  Priory,  is  described  in  ber 
brother  T.  Hughes*s  well-known  book, 
'*  Tom  Brown *s  Schooldays.**  Mrs.  Senior 
was  the  first  woman  appointed  an  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  ibe 
wrote  an  admirable  report  on  Feaik 
Pauper  Schools.  Her  early  death  il 
March,  1877,  aged  forty-eight,  was  a  deep 
grief  to  her  many  friends  and  to  the  poor 
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pauper  children,  who,  as  she  declared  id 
ner  report,  wanted  "  more  mothering." 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1855,  our  cousin 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
named  my  father  his  private  secretary.  A 
pleasant  change  from  being  a  senior  clerk 
in  the  Treasury,  and  a  place  my  father 
was  well  fitted  for,  as  his  manners  were  so 
courteous  and  kind.  George  used  to  say 
whenever  he  had  to  say  no  to  anybody,  he 
made  Alexander  do  it,  and  the  people  went 
away  quite  pleased. 

Louis  Napoleon  came  back  to  London 
as  emperor,  in  April,  1855,  bringing  the 
empress  Eugenie,  whom  many  had  known 
and  admired  some  years  before  as  Mile, 
de  Monti  jo.  Their  reception  was  good, 
but  not  enthusiastic,  and  the  emperor 
struck  me  as  smaller  and  meaner  looking 
than  he  had  done  when,  as  a  poor  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  France,  he  used  to 
come  to  Queen  Square.  Every  one  spoke 
of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  empress, 
but  added  that  her  manners  and  **air" 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  of  our 
queen.  Lord  Lansdowne  said  that  the 
former  was  evidently  not  quite  at  her 
ease,  and  at  dinner  showed  her  nervous- 
ness by  crumbling  all  her  bread.  One  was 
a  queen,  the  other  a  very  pretty  woman 
trying  to  be  one. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  I  went  with  my 
father  to  see  the  queen  give  medals  to  the 
invalided  officers  and  men  from  the  Cri- 
mea. It  was  real  queen'is  weather,  and 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  sight  I 
ever  beheld.  A  platform  had  been  raised 
on  the  Parade  in  front  of  the  Horse 
Guards  for  her  Majesty,  who  handed  a 
medal  to  every  man  as  he  passed.  Many 
had  lost  an  arm,  others  were  on  crutches, 
and  when  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  who 
had  lost  both  feet,  was  wheeled  past  in  a 
bath-chair  and  the  queen  came  down  the 
steps  to  give  him  the  medal,  something 
very  like  a  sob  echoed  through  the  vast 
crowd.  A  few  weeks  later  died  the  gal- 
lant and  honorable  Lord  Raglan,  lamented 
by  all  who  had  known  him.  Seldom  has 
an  Englishman  attained  to  such  a  position 
among  French  soldiers.  I  remember  MM, 
Guizot,  St.  Hilaire,  and  others  sending 
my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Austin,  many  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  French  private  sol- 
diers for  Lord  Ellesmere,  who  wanted 
them  for  some  speech  or  article  he  was 
preparing.  All  spoke  of  his  courage  and 
his  coolness  under  fire ;  many  of  his  gentle- 
ness and  kindness ;  and  the  expression 
**  c'^tait  un  gentilhomme  "  often  occurred. 

Late    in    June    we    heard   with    great 


uneasiness  of  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Strahan,  for  we  knew  that  Mrs.  Gore 
had  absolute  confidence  in  one  of  the 
partners  of  the  bank,  and  that  all  the 
money  she  had  made  was  in  it.  Her 
daughter  (who  married  Lord  E.  Thynne), 
brilliant,  fascinating  Cissy,  who  sang 
French  songs  better  than  any  one,  rode 
like  a  bird,  and  danced  like  a  fairy,  oftea 
came  to  Esher.  She  appeared  once  with 
two  enormous  deerhounds,  who  celebrated 
their  arrival  by  making  a  raid  into  the 
kitchen.  They  knocked  down  the  cook, 
and  seized  a  saddle  of  mutton  which  was 
roasting  before  the  fire,  with  which  they 
tore  down  the  village  street  followed  by 
Cissy's  groom,  shouting,  "  Hi,  I  say,  that's 
milaay's  mutton  1  **  Mrs.  Gore  (who  was 
ver^  fat)  and  her  daughter  used  to  be  de- 
scribed as  *'  Plenty  and  no  waste  "  (waist), 
for  Cissy  had  a  beautiful  figure  with  a 
wonderfully  small  waist.  Her  fun  and 
charm  of  voice  and  manner  were  quite 
irresistible. 

When  staying  once  with  Mrs.  Norton 
in  London  she  took  me  one  day  to  buy 
some  plaster  casts  for  a  niece  of  hers 
to  draw  from  ;  the  man,  after  showing  us 
many  arms,  hands,  ears,  etc.,  held  up  a 
very  beautifully  shaped  nose.  "  There, 
ma'am,  I  can  safely  recommend  that,  it's 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  nose,  and  hartists 
do  buy  a  lot  on  'em,  it's  very  popular." 
Sitting  in  the  brougham  by  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, with  full  opportunity  for  admiring 
her  wonderfully  beautiful  profile,  I  did 
not  wonder  that  the  cast  of  her  delicate 
and  perfect  nose  should  be  in  request. 
She  was  always  boundlessly  kind  to  me, 
and  I  found  her  conversation  more  agree- 
able and  more  brilliant  when  she  was  alone 
with  us,  or  quite  en  petite  comiti,  than 
when  there  were  many  people,  when  she 
sometimes  posed  and  seemed  to  try  to 
startle  her  hearers.  No  one  could  teli  a 
story  better,  and  then  it  gained  so  much 
by  being  told  in  that  beautiful,  rich,  low- 
toned  voice.  I  often  hear  Mrs.  Nor 
ton's  hair  described  as  blue-black — quite 
a  mistake.  One  of  her  great  beauties  was 
the  harmony  between  her  very  dark  brown 
hair,  velvet  brown  eyes,  and  rich  brunette 
complexion.  Her  sister.  Lady  Du£Eerin 
(afterwards  Lady  Gifford),  also  very  hand- 
some, was  delightful  company  and  full  of 
esprit.  One  day  my  mother  asked, "  Well, 
Helen,  when  are  you  going  to  Highgate  ?" 
Modestly  casting  down  her  eyes  she  said, 
'*  As  soon,  my  dear,  as  Pricey  has  cleared 
the  garden  of  all  the  cock  robins."  (Her 
husband  was  rather  jealous.)  No  one  el96 
would  have  said  on  hearing  many  shoef 
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being  cleaned  outside  her  cabin  door  on 
a  rough  passage  across  the  Irish  Channel, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  sea-sickness,  "  Oh, 
my  dear  Carry,  there  must  be  centipedes 
on  board  I  *' 

In  1857  government  was  beaten  on  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Cobden*s  about  the  Chinese 
war,  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Sir  J. 
Graham.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  with 
the  result  that  the  country  declared  for 
Lord  Palmerston  and  a  war  policy,  and 
that  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright,  Milner,  Gib- 
son, and  Fox,  lost  their  seats.  It  was 
very  funny  to  hear  Lord  Palmerston 
talked  of  as  "  The  Man  of  God,"  and 
••The  Christian  Premier,"  by  the  Low 
Church  people,  whose  approbation  he  had 
Coined  by  appointing  several  evangelical 
bishops  (under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury).  News  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Persia  also  came  just  in 
time  to  be  made  use  of  on  the  hustings. 
**  Just  old  Pam's  luck,"  one  heard  perpet- 
ually. 

The  extraordinary  heat  of  the  summer 
of  that  year  was  attributed  to  an  approach- 
ing great  comet,  which,  however,  never 
appeared.  Considerable  alarm  was  ex- 
cited by  a  report  that  the  comet  would 
collide  with  our  world  and  smash  it.  One 
old  lady  in  the  village  made  her  will  in 
anticipation  of  the  awful  event,  though 
who  was  to  be  left  to  inherit  her  cottage, 
fat  pony,  and  two  old  spaniels  did  not 
teem  quite  clear.  She  had  quite  made 
up  her  mind  that  they  would  be  safe. 

From  India  news  came  fast,  and  bad 
it  was.  We  heard  of  the  fall  of  Delhi, 
and  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  one 
of  our  many  great  Indian  soldiers,  who 
died  from  wounds  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell,  and  dictated  his  own  epitaph  on 
his  death-bed.  '*  Here  lies  Sir  H.  J.  Law- 
rence, who  tried  to  do  his  duty."  The 
world  will  say,  **Av,  and  did  it,  too." 
There  was  the  awful  massacre  at  Cawn- 
pore,  which  made  strong  men  weep  with 
Dorror  and  fury.  There  was,  too,  the 
march  of  the  gallant  General  Havelock 
OD  Lucknow,  when  Sir  James  Outram, 
who  had  been  named  chief  commissioner 
of  Oude,  with  full  civil  and  military 
power,  joined  him  with  reinforcements, 
and,  like  the  generous,  splendid  man  he 
was,  declared  he  would  accompany  him 
io  his  civil  capacity  only,  placing  himself 
as  a  volunteer  at  his  disposal.  Years 
afterwards,  when  Sir  James  came  to 
Egypt  shortly  before  his  death,  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  knowing  him  and 
seeing  him  nearly  every  day.     With  great 


difficulty  I  made  him  talk  aboat  Lucknow, 
and  how  his  fine  face  lit  up  and  his  glori- 
ous eagle  eyes  used  to  flash  when  he  told 
of  how  Sir  Colin  came  to  the  rescne  I  For 
Havelock  had  taken  the  city,  saving  the 
women  and  children  from  a  fate  worse 
than  death,  only  to  be  besieged  in  histnrn. 
Alas  !  soon  after  his  name  also  was  in- 
scribed on  the  lengthening  roll  of  gallant 
and  able  men  who  *'did  tneir  daty  **  and 
laid  down  their  lives  for  England. 

My  father  came  back  from  the  qaeen*s 
ball  on  the  nth  of  July,  full  of  the  beauty 
of  a  fair  Italian,  the  Contessa  Castigliooe. 
She  excited  great  curiosity,  as  she  was 
supposed  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
affections  of  NapHOleon  III.  A  sort  of 
tournament  of  beau^  was  held  at  Holland 
House,  patriotic  Englishmen  declaring 
that  there  were  many  women  handsoowr 
than  Mme.  Castigliooe  in  London  sodel 
At  Lady  Holland's  •«  tea  "  strife  ran  hii 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  beautif 
Italian,  of  Lady  Waterford,  Lady  Mary 
Craven,  Miss  Brandling,  Lady  Somers, 
Lady  DufiF  Gordon,  and  others  whoa  I 
have  forgotten.  But  all  joined  in  sayiof 
that  her  little  boy  was  guiU  the  mo 
lovely  creature  that  had  ever  been  seen. 

In  the  autumn  our  house  at  Esher 
let  to  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  for  three 
months ;  and  we  went  to  Paris,  chiefly  io 
order  that  I  might  learn  French.  M.  & 
St.  Hilaire  had  not  forgotten  *Ma  petile 
Janet,"  and  was  terribly  put  out  at  aj 
methodless  way  of  learning  a  language. 

He  wanted  to  "ground  me  in  grammar* 
and  forbade  novels,  having  a  desire  is 
make  me  une  femmi  sdruusg.  His  ef> 
hortations  were  delivered  in  such  beaatifd 
French,  that  I  declared  he  should  be  my 
grammar,  and  between  M.  St.  Hilaire,  who 
to  this  day  writes  to  his  **  petite  niece 
Janet"  with  the  accumulated  affectioa 
borne  to  three  generations,  and  my  other 
mentor,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  I  soon  leant 
enough  French  to  take  the  keenest  delight 
in  my  frequent  visits  to  the  Sorbonoe. 
Here  the  dear  old  philosopher  (Cbnsia) 
would  talk  to  me  by  the  hour  aboat  bis 
beautiful  ladies  of  the  seventeenth  om* 
tury,  particularly  Mme.  de  LongaeTilk^ 
until  it  seemed  I  knew  them  personl^. 
He  would  never  call  me  Janette,  aayi^l 
that  was  un  mom  de  paysamu ;  I  v« 
""  Jeanne,"  and  I  think  ne  rather  took  af 
side  against  M.  St.  Hilaire  as  regardiq^ 
novels  and  light  literature,  for  I  reraeabcr 
;  one  day  he  gave  me  "  La  petite  Fadctle" 
I  to  read  "  for  style,"  and  then,  St.  Hibin 
j  coming  in,  he  capped  it  with  his  own  ^ 
ume.  *'  Du  Vrai.  Du  Beau,  et  Do 
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He  had  beea  called  to  govern  in  a  dark 
moment  of  Turkish  history.  The  State 
bad  recently  declared  itself  bankrupt,  the 
finances  were  in  a  state  of  chaos ;  Russian 
agents  were  busy  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage stirring  up  the  natives  to  rebellion  by 
means  of  fair  promises  and  clinking  gold ; 
Servia  had  declared  war  on  Turkey,  the 
army  was  disorganized  and  discontented, 
because  unpaid.  The  sultan  met  all  these 
difficulties  with  a  cool  judgment  —  a  diplo- 
macy that  amazed  Europe  and  displeased 
greatly  the  ruler  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva, 
who  certainly  did  not  desire  to  see  Turkey 
recover  from  her  position  of  European 
sick  man.  Great  self-control,  great  pa- 
tience, did  Abdul  Hamid  show,  and  also 
great  astuteness.  He  recognized  the 
power  that  his  chief  minister,  Midhat 
Pasha,  held  in  hand,  and  he  feigned  for  a 
period  an  entire  submission  to  his  will 
and  to  that  of  other  influential  ministers, 
while  all  the  time  carefully  laying  his 
own  schemes  and  preparing  to  govern 
his  country  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideas. 

In  April,  1877,  Czar  Alexander  II.  at 
last  declared  open  war  on  Turkey  in  place 
of  the  secret  one  he  had  been  carrying  on 
for  some  time.  His  purpose,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  was  to  give  expression  "  to  the 
intense  anxiety  felt  by  the  whole  Russian 
nation  to  effect  an  amelioration  in  the 
position  of  the  Christians  in  the  East." 
How  the  czar  managed  to  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  intensest  feelings  of 
his  subjects,  seeing  the  expression  of 
popular  opinion  in  Russia  is  gagged  on 
press  and  platform,  does  not  appear ;  but 
in  any  case,  he  considered  himself  obliged, 
in  view  of  "the  haughty  obstinacy  of  Tur- 
key," to  draw  the  sword;  and  he  ended 
his  declaration  by  invoking  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  his  army  called  out  to 
fight  in  so  holy  a  cause. 

The  Bulgarian  massacres  excited  so 
intense  a  feelrag  against  the  Turks  that 
Russia  in  this  instance  carried  with  her 
the  sympathies  of  many  who  had  been 
opposed  to  her  ambitious  schemes. 

How  valiantly  the  Ottomans  fought,  how 
gallantly  they  defended  their  country,  is 
matter  of  history :  and  though  the  Turks 
were  often  beaten,  so  too  were  the  Rus- 
sians. Finally,  in  March,  1878,  the  fa- 
mous Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed, 
a  treaty  so  grasping  on  the  part  of  Russia 
that  the  moment  its  provisions  were  known 
in  Europe  it  was  manifest  from  the  excite- 
ment it  created  that  the  other  powers 
would  never  permit  it  to  be  carried  into 


effect.    In  consequence  the  famous  Berlin 
Congress  was  summoned. 

The  result  of  this  Congress,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  the  practical  tearing  up 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  returned  to  London  emitting  the 
famous  phrase,  ••  Peace  with  honor,"  the 
Russians  went  back  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
scheme  further  pretexts  for  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the 
Turkish  representatives  got  home  to  Con- 
stantinople in  time  to  assist  at  councils 
the  end  of  which  was  revivification  and 
reform. 

For,  the  war  over,  Abdul  Hamid  showed 
his  hand.  He  now  felt  that  he  was  in- 
deed firmly  seated  upon  his  throne,  and 
his  resolve  was  to  restore  prosperity  and 
happiness  to  his  distracted  kingdom.  But 
the  first  thing  of  all  to  do  was  to  punish 
sternly  the  king-maker,  the  disturber  of 
the  internal  peace.  The  constitution  drawn 
up  by  Midhat  Pasha,  to  which  the  sultan 
had  been  forced  to  give  his  consent,  was 
revoked,  Abdul  Hamid  holding  that  the 
people  on  whom  it  had  been  thrust  had  not 
yet  reached  that  phase  of  political  develop- 
ment in  which  alone  constitutions  of  any 
kind  are  possible,  and  that,  moreover, 
ready-made  constitutions,  constitutions 
that  are  not  of  genuine  growth,  are  rarely 
of  much  value.  Possibly  other  motives 
mingled  in  hi?  policy,  for  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  rise  at  one  bound 
above  all  the  traditions  of  his  throne.  After 
all,  government  is  a  question  of  climate  and 
ethnology;  and  no  fair-minded  thinker  can 
doubt  that  in  the  present  low  state  of  gen- 
eral culture  in  Turkey,  and  its  absolute 
inaptitude  for  self-government,  direct  rule 
of  some  sort  is  inevitable,  if  not  essential 
for  the  time  being  to  real  progress ;  and  it 
is  matter  of  satisfaction  if  this  rule  be 
wisely  exercised. 

That  Abdul  Hamid  was  severely  criti- 
cised for  this  step  goes  without  saying. 
In  Europe  especially  arose  the  cry  that 
he  was  crushing  the  dawning  freedom  of 
his  country,  that  he  was  pursuing  a  policy 
of  reaction  and  obscurantism.  It  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss these  general  questions  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  the  sultan,  believine  that  even  well- 
meant  innovations  may  be  hurtful  if  pre- 
mature, continued  his  course  undeterred 
alike  by  adverse  criticism  or  the  candid 
council  of  friends  unacquainted  with  Tur- 
key—  its  internal  state,  its  needs,  its 
tastes.  Undaunted,  he  pursued  his  path, 
showing  great  personal  courage  and 
bravery. 

At  the  same  time  the  dread  of  a  countel** 
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revolution  did  not  let  him  rest;  and  as 
time  went  on,  and  he  found  himself  de- 
ceived in  some  of  his  dearest  hopes, 
deceived  above  all  in  the  persons  in  whom 
he  had  put  trust,  whom  he  had  raised  to 
eminence,  he  began  more  and  more  to 
retreat  personally  from  public  life,  though 
never  abandoning  State  affairs. 

The  Palace  ot  Yildiz,  a  little  outside 
Constantinople,  grew  to  be  his  favorite 
residence ;  and  he  now  rarely  quits  that 
spot.  An  eye-witness  of  Abdul  Hamid^s 
conduct  at  tne  end  of  the  first  month  of 
his  reign  wrote  as  follows:  'Mn  all  mat- 
ters of  public  importance  the  personal 
views  of  the  sultan  Hamid  have  exercised 
a  most  decisive  influence,  and  this  influ- 
ence is  growing  every  day ;  but  it  is  alto- 
gether of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  It  is  not  that  capricious 
interference,  the  result  of  momentary 
whims  and  covert  advice  or  influence,  but 
it  is  a  systematic  effort  on  the  sultan\s 
part  to  master  the  affairs  of  State  by  seek- 
ing for  information,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  forming  his  judgment.  .  .  •  Ac- 
cording to  the  etiquette  of  centuries,  the 
sulun  came  as  little  into  contact  with  his 
ministers  socially  as  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  present  sultan  has  broken 
through  the  barriers  of  this  isolation.  He 
allows  them  to  be  seated  in  his  presence 
and  discusses  affairs  in  council.  He  has 
already  spoken  earnestly  of  his  strong 
wish  to  encourage  trade  and  industry,  to 
open  agricultural  schools,  and  to  introduce 
model  farms.  In  his  choice  of  officers  to 
attend  about  his  person  he  has  specially 
selected  those  who  have  received  a  Euro- 
pean education  and  have  become  conver- 
sant not  only  with  the  languages,  but  with 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe.** 

His  wishes  in  respect  of  internal  reforms 
haive  all  been  carried  into  effect  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  put  the  finances 
straight,  for  these  were  in  utter  confusion. 
As  has  been  well  said,  never  since  Necker 
seized  the  purse-strings  of  revolutionary 
France  had  an  apparently  more  hopeless 
outlook  to  be  faced  by  mortal  financier. 
The  official  inquiry  instituted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  sultan  revealed  a  state  of  cor- 
ruption and  dishonesty  which  had  assumed 
proportions  surpassing  all  that  even  an 
Oriental  country  can  show  in  the  matter 
of  peculation  and  trickery.  A  more  en- 
lightened financial  policy  was  at  once 
inaugurated,  to  whose  wisdom  and  merit 
the  improved  state  of  Turkish  finances 
and  the  whole  condition  of  the  empire 
now  bear  witness.    The  next  thing  to  do 


was  to  put  down  brigandage,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
affording  a  lucrative  if  irregular  method 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  to  thousands,  aud 
exercising  a  rule  of  pressure  and  terrorism 
over  all  dutiful  subjects.  In  this  matter, 
too,  Abdul  Hamid  showed  that  he  had  a 
resolute  hand  and  decided  views ;  and  the 
good  results  achieved  already  make  them- 
selves manifest.  The  work  of  extermi- 
nating brigandage  goes  on  merrily,  to  the 
decided  advantage  of  Turkish  finances  and 
Turkish  prosperity. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  marked  improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  since  Abdul 
Hamid  came  into  power.  Under  his  per- 
sonal initiative  the  school  svstem  has 
been  much  enlarged  and  perfected,  and 
not  only  for  males,  but  also  for  females, 
the  schools  for  the  latter  especially  betog 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  sultan, 
who  is  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  his  female  subjects.  The 
progress  made  in  women's  education  un- 
der his  reign  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Among  other  changes,  primary  education 
has  been  made  obligatory,  and  each  com- 
mune must  possess  a  school  where  chil- 
dren are  taught  gratuitously,  and  where 
instruction  does  not  consist  merely  in  the 
reading  of  the  Koran,  as  in  former  times, 
but  where  more  useful  and  more  modem 
attainments  can  be  acquired.  It  is  per- 
haps needless  to  say  that  in  ioitiatini;  this 
reform  Abdul  Hamid  has  had  to  encounter 
much  active  and  latent  opposition,  and  that 
the  latter,  especially  in  the  country  dis* 
tricts  and  those  remote  from  the  capital, 
often  hinders  the  more  rapid  spread  of  bis 
good  work.  It  is  ezceedinglv  difficult  to 
impose  reforms  upon  the  Turk,  who,  after 
all,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is  an  Asiatic 
and  a  Mussulman.  The  press,  too,  has 
been  taken  under  the  sultan's  protectioa, 
and  though  one  could  scarcely  look  for 
press  freedom  in  an  Oriental  land,  yet  by 
imperial  command  all  the  most  important 
literary  and  scientific  works  of  Europe 
are  issued  in  translation  from  the  govern- 
ment printing-office,  a  thing  that  was  not 
tolerated  under  previous  reigns.  Bat  one 
of  Abdul  Hamid*s  constant preoocnpatioai 
is  to  raise  the  intellectual  status  d  his 
subjects. 

Nor  do  Abdul  Hamid's  reforms  stop 
here.  The  army  had  also  to  be  reorp» 
ized  and  better  disciplined ;  and  to  this 
he  devoted  himself  with  the  same  eneigy 
that  he  had  shown  in  other  departmcfltSi 
the  result  being  that  the  military  syttoa 
of  the  country  is  now  far  from  despicable  i 
indeed,  is  so  good  as  to  have  won  praiaei 
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from  that  great  authority  on  all  that  is  sol- 
dierly, the  emperor  William  II.  Further, 
the  railroad  system  has  been  much  ex- 
tcoded,  and  new  lines  are  being  con- 
structed in  Asia. 

In  all  these  matters  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  Abdul  Hamid  himself  is  the 
active  and  reforming  force,  his  ministers 
being  merely  the  subordinate  officers  who 
carry  out  his  behests  and  directions,  often 
belonging  themselves  to  the  old  Turkish 
retrograde  faction.  And  this  is  the  sul- 
tan's misfortune ;  while  Abdul  Hamid  is 
thus  sincerely  enthusiastic  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  he  is  not  seconded  by  his 
subordinates,  who  have  neither  his  zeal 
nor  his  uprightness ;  so  that  in  the  inte- 
rior the  advance  in  culture  and  civilization 
is  not  yet  so  marked  as  in  the  districts 
nearer  to  the  sultan's  direct  supervision. 
That  he  himself  is  a  humane  sovereign  is 
beyond  doubt ;  nor  is  he  in  any  wise  re- 
sponsible for  the  atrocities  that  but  too 
often  occur  in  his  domains,  and  disturb 
the  dreams  of  Europe.  Thus  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  has  not  signed  more  than  one  death 
warrant  since  his  accession.  Indeed, 
capital  punishment  has  been  practically 
abolished  bv  him,  for  it  is  he  in  person 
who  has  to  aecide  the  fate  of  criminals. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Turkey,  what- 
ever its  shortcomings  —  and  these  no 
doubt  are  great  —  has  also  suffered  much 
from  misrepresentation.  All  that  occurs 
there  reaches  the  outside  world  in  a  dis- 
torted shape ;  the  good  is  depreciated,  the 
evil  is  exaggerated.  Indeed,  the  common 
notion  seems  to  be,  "  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Turkey  ?  "  Thus  it  is  always 
assumed  without  question  that  a  sultan 
gives  himself  up  to  luxurious  and  licen- 
tious living,  and  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  State.  That  the 
present  sultan  is  a  serious  man,  whose 
entire  energy  and  ability  are  devoted  to 
the  affairs  of  government,  the  reforms  he 
has  instituted  prove.  That  his  private 
life  resembles  much  more  that  of  an  En- 
glish gentleman  than  the  popular  idea  of 
an  Oriental  prince,  is  familiar  to  all  who 
reside  at  Constantinople.  Among  other 
financial  reforms,  he  has  consistently  dis- 
couraged the  expenditure  of  the  harem. 
He  himself  is  practically  a  monogamist, 
and  has  no  more  legal  wives  than  four,  the 
number  obligatory  upon  a  sultan,  and  to 
none  does  he  show  special  favor.  That 
his  harem  is  neverth^ess  largely  popu- 
lated arises  from  the  customs  of  his  land 
and  of  his  dynasty.  He  personally  would 
be  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  his  three  hun- 


dred brevet  spouses,  who  merely  cost  him 
money,  and  often  are  the  causes  of  those 

{)alace  revolutions  too  common  in  Oriental 
ands.  But,  as  we  all  know,  the  force  of 
custom  is  not  so  easily  broken.  Thus,  on 
his  birthday,  and  on  twenty  other  days  in 
the  year,  the  sultan  invariably  receives 
from  his  adoptive  mother  the  present  of  a 
beautiful  slave,  and  this  young  lady  has 
forthwith  to  be  transferred  to  his  estab- 
lishment in  the  capacity  of  harem  dame, 
with  a  household  of  her  own,  consisting  of 
at  least  four  eunuchs  and  six  female  ser- 
vants, to  say  nothing  of  horses,  carriages, 
and  grooms. 

Multiply  the  number  of  these  establish- 
ments by  three  hundred,  and  it  ceases  to 
be  astonishing  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
sultan's  Civil  List  should  amount  to  four 
millions  sterling  a  year.  A  large  item  in 
this  sum  represents  the  dowers  which  the 
sultan  pays  to  his  slaves  when  he  marries 
them  to  favorite  officials.  About  one 
hundred  are  married  from  the  palace  an- 
nually, and  each  of  them  is  entitled  to 
receive  ;£io,ooo.  Unfortunately,  the  bride- 
groom who  takes  a  wife  from  the  sultan's 
hands  must  at  his  earliest  convenience 
make  a  present  of  a  slave  to  keep  the  staff 
of  the  imperial  seraglio  up  to  its  proper 
figure.  The  sultan,  as  those  who  know 
him  affirm,  loathes  the  whole  system  ;  but 
there  are  too  many  vested  interests  en- 
gaged in  keeping  the  imperial  harem 
supplied  with  wives,  and  if  the  sultan 
were  to  cashier  his  entire  female  estab- 
lishment, he  would  certainly  be  deposed 
or  murdered.  Sir  William  White  is  said 
to  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  reduce  his 
establishment  by  not  filling  up  vacancies, 
but  this  is  not  easy,  seeing  that  every 
cabinet  minister  and  pasha  of  note  looks 
to  passing  his  daughter  through  the  sul- 
tan's harem  as  a  simple  means  of  securing 
her  a  marriage  portion,  with  the  title  ol 
validi^  which  may  be  construed  as  prin- 
cess. 

That  so  huge  a  household  must  cost 
much  is  self-evident,  and  yet  Abdul  Hamid 
does  his  best  to  check  reckless  expendi- 
ture. Still  it  is  estimated  that  over  six 
thousand  persons  are  fed  dailjr  at  his 
Dolma  Bagtch^  Palace  when  he  is  there. 
Perhaps  this  is  another  reason  why  he 
prefers  the  smaller  Bildiz  Kiosk.  One 
who  is  well  informed  gives  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  sultan's  housekeeping.  He 
admits  that  it  is  clear  that  there  is  good 
executive  ability  in  the  management  of 
this  enormous '  household,  for  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  Jar  or  a  hitch,  even  under 
the  impulse  01    the   most  untimely  de- 
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mands.  Every  difiEerent  department  is 
under  the  control  of  a  person  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  that,  and  he  has  a 
corps  of  servants  and  slaves  under  his 
orders,  who  obey  him  only,  and  he  is  sub- 
ject to  the  treasurer  of  the  household. 
Women  have  no  voice  whatever  in  the 
management  of  anything  in  any  depart- 
ment. Their  sole  occupation  is  to  wait 
upon  their  respective  mistresses,  or  to 
serve  the  sultan  in  some  specified  capac- 
ity ;  and  the  labor  about  the  palace  is  so 
sub-divided  that  no  one  works  very  hard 
except  the  lord  high  chamberlain  and 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

The  chamberlain  is  mostly  occupied  in 
administering  to  the  wants  and  caprices 
of  the  sultan,  and  is  in  almost  constant 
attendance  upon  him ;  so  the  treasurer  of 
the  household  has  the  burden  of  the 
housekeeping  on  his  burly  shoulders.  He 
has  an  organized  force  of  buyers,  who  are 
each  charged  with  the  purchase  of  certain 
supplies  ^r  their  individual  departments, 
each  having  his  helpers,  servants,  and 
slaves. 

One  man  is  charged  with  tiie  duty  of 
supplying  all  the  fish,  and  as  to  furnish 
fish  for  at  least  six  thousand  persons  is  no 
light  undertaking;  in  a  place  where  there 
are  no  great  markets  such  as  there  are  in 
all  other  large  cities,  he  has  to  have  about 
twenty  men  to  scour  the  various  small 
markets  and  buy  of  the  fishermen,  and 
each  of  these  men  has  two  others  to  carrv 
the  fish  they  buy.  About  ten  tons  of  fisn 
a  week  are  required. 

There  are  nearly  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  of  bread  eaten  daily,  for  the  Turks 
are  large  bread  eaters,  and  this  is  all 
baked  in  the  enormous  ovens  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  palace.  The 
kitchens  are  detached  from  all  the  palaces 
and  kiosks.  It  requires  a  large  force  of 
bakers  to  bake  the  bread  and  another 
to  bring  it  to  the  palace,  and  another 
force  of  buyers  who  purchase  the  flour 
and  fuel.  The  bringing  of  most  of  the 
wood  and  charcoal  is  done  by  camels, 
who  carry  it  on  their  backs.  The  rest 
comes  in  ca'i'ques.  The  Turkish  bread  is 
baked  in  large  loaves,  and  is  light,  moist, 
and  sweet ;  delicious  bread  in  every  way, 
particularly  that  which  is  made  of  rye. 

The  food  for  the  sultan  is  cooked  by 
one  man  and  his  aids,  and  no  others  touch 
it.  It  is  cooked  in  silver  vessels,  and 
when  done  each  kettle  is  sealed  by  a 
slip  of  paper  and  a  stamp,  and  this  is 
broken  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan  by 
the  high  chamberlain,  who  takes  one 
spoonful  of  each   separate  kettle  before 


the  sultan  tastes  it.  This  ii  to  ffuard 
against  poison.  The  food  is  aimost 
always  served  up  to  the  sultan  in  tbe 
same  vessels  in  which  it  was  cookedi  and 
these  are  often  of  gold,  bnt  when  of 
baser  metal  the  kettle  is  set  ioto  a  rich, 
golden  bell-shaped  holder,  the  handle  of 
which  is  held  by  a  slave  while  the  sultan 
eats.  Each  kettle  represents  a  course, 
and  is  served  with  bread  and  a  kind  of 
pancake,  which  is  held  on  a  golden  tray 
by  another  slave. 

The  sultan  never  uses  a  plate.  He 
takes  all  his  food  direct  from  the  litde 
kettles,  and  never  uses  a  table  and  rarely 
a  knife  or  fork,  —  a  spoon,  his  bread,  a 
pancake,  or  fingers  are  found  far  handier. 

It  requires  just  twice  as  manv  slaves 
as  there  are  courses  to  serve  a  ainner  to 
him.  He  usually  sits  on  a  divan  near  a 
window,  which  looks  out  over  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  takes  his  ease  and  comfort 
in  a  loose  pembazar  2LTkA^egeiik  with  bis 
sleeves  turned  up.  After  ne  has  eaten 
all  he  wants,  the  sultan  takes  his  cofiEee 
and  his  chibouk  and  lies  back  in  an  ecstasy 
of  enjoyment,  and  quiet  reverie,  which  be 
calls  taking  his  krif.  Woe  be  to  any  one 
who  comes  to  disturb  it ! 

The  whole  household  is  at  liberty  to 
take  meals  where  it  suits  him  or  her  best, 
and  thus  every  one  is  served  with  a  small 
tray,  with  a  spoon,  a  great  chunk  of  bresKl, 
and  the  higher  ones  only  get  the  pan- 
cakes. 

Nearlv  one  ton  of  rice  per  day  is 
required  for  the  inevitable  pUlaffk^  six 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  as  much  cofiEee, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  groceries, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat.  Rice  and 
mutton  and  bread  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  food  for  the  majority  of  Tarks, 
together  with  fish,  sweetmeats,  confec- 
tionery, nuts,  and  dried  and  fresh  fraits. 

That  there  is  enormous  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  kitchens  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  said  that  enough  is  thrown  away 
daily  to  maintain  a  hundred  families;  but 
such  waste  is  perhaps  not  confined  to  a 
Turkish  royal  household,  and  might  also 
be  found  in  kitchens  nearer  home.  The 
surplus  is  gathered  up  by  the  beggars,  in 
whom  Constantinople  abounds,  and  what 
still  remains  is  eaten  by  the  scavenger 
dogs. 

I      All  the  water  for  the  sultanas  use,  and 

;  the  drinking  water  for  all  the  housebold* 

is  brought  in  barrels  from    two  pretty 

streams  at  different  places   in  tbe   Bo^ 

phorus,  towards  the  Black  Sea. 

Another  one  of  the  lord  chamberlain^ 
functions  is  to  see  that  a  horse  is  kept  in 
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constant  readiness,  and  also  a  carriage 
night  and  day,  in  case  the  padishah  should 
want  to  change  his  residence,  as  he  often 
does,  at  a  moment^s  notice. 

Yet  with  all  this  traditional  machinery 
of  expense  around  him,  its  master  leads 
the  simplest  life.  Abdul  Hamid  gets  up 
early.  His  toilet  does  not  detain  him 
long;  indeed  it  might  detain  him  longer 
according  to  European  codes.  When 
dressed,  he  at  once  devotes  himself  to  re- 
cite the  prescribed  prayers,  after  which  he 
drinks  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  and  instantly 
afterwards  begins  to  smoke  cigarettes,  a 
pastime  that  he  continues  all  day  almost 
without  intermission,  for  he  is  an  ardent 
smoker.  Breakfast  ended,  he  arranges  fam- 
ily afiFairs  when  these  require  his  attention, 
as  is  almost  always  the  case  with  so  large 
a  famil}'  and  of  such  varied  ages  and  needs. 
This  done,  he  quits  the  harem  and  goes 
into  the  selamlit.  Here  he  receives  the 
reports  concerning  court  affairs.  Towards 
ten  o'clock  his  court  secretary  and  chief 
dignitaries  appear,  bearing  the  day's  de- 
spatches and  reports.  These  handed  in, 
the  sultan  seats  himself  on  a  sofa  with 
these  documents  on  his  right,  on  his  left 
a  pile  of  Turkish  newspapers  and  extracts 
from  the  European  press,  translated  into 
Turkish  for  his  benefit  by  a  translation 
bureau  specially  appointed  to  that  end. 
His  lunch,  which  follows  the  despatch  of 
this  business,  is  most  simple  —  little  meat, 
a  fair  amount  of  vegetables.  The  meal 
ended,  he  taked  a  walk  in  the  park  or  rows 
in  a  little  boat  upon  one  of  the  lakes  it  en- 
closes, always  accompanied  by  a  chamber- 
lain or  some  high  dignitary.  After  taking 
two  hours'  exercise  in  the  air,  he  returns 
to  his  sitting-rooms,  where  he  holds  an 
open  reception,  or  else  presides  over  some 
committee  meeting.  An  hour  or  two  be- 
fore sunset  he  once  more  goes  out  to  walk. 
His  dinner  is  as  simple  as  his  lunch.  His 
favorite  food  \spiiiaffey  sweets,  and  a  very 
little  meat.  He  never  touches  spirituous 
liquors,  in  due  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Prophet,  but  he  drinks  large  quan- 
tities of  sherbet  and  eats  a  great  deal  of 
ice-cream.  Dinner  and  digestion  over,  he 
receives  company  in  the  selamlit,  or  he 
retires  into  the  harem,  where  his  daughters 
play  and  sing  to  him.  He  himself  on 
these  occasions  will  often  seat  himself  at 
the  piano,  an  instrument  he  plays  fairly 
well.  For  painting  —  for  the  fine  arts  in 
general,  he  has  no  taste.  His  women,  too, 
find  him  very  cold;  but  he  is  devoted  to 
his  children,  and  also  much  attached  to  all 
the  members  of  his  family. 


In  appearance  he  is  of  medium  heieht, 
rather  short  than  tall,  well-proportioned  in 
his  person,  and  carrying  bravely  the  weight 
of  his  onerous  duties,  though  there  are 
also  moments  when  an  old  and  careworn 
look  comes  across  his  face,  and  when  he 
almost  personifies  the  apathy  we  so  gen- 
erallv  connect  with  the  Turkish  character. 
His  beard,  cut  into  a  slight  point,  is  black, 
so  are  his  hair  and  eyes.  The  latter  are 
tender  in  expression,  but  also  penetrating, 
and  he  looks  his  visitors  full  in  the  face, 
with  a  scrutiny  that  seems  to  read  their 
thoughts.  Wnat  desti^oys  the  pleasant 
first  impression  made  by  these  eyes  is  the 
constant  look  of  uneasiness  in  them.  The 
fact  is,  Abdul  Hamid  does  not  feel  him- 
self safe  even  in  his  own  palace.  He  does 
not  suspect  any  person  in  particular,  but 
he  is  on  his  guard  against  every  one.  He 
knows  too  well  that  palace  conspiracies 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  life  of  an 
Oriental  sovereign,  and  he  cannot  forget 
the  tragic  events  that  led  to  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne.  Whether  he  need 
truly  be  thus  timorous  is  a  question. 

Few  padishahs  have  been  so  beloved 
by  their  subjects  as  he.  Indeed,  he  is  to 
them  quite  a  new  type  of  sultan,  and  they 
do  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  noveltv.  He 
is  a  man  who  does  not  pass  his  days  in 
his  harem,  toying  with  his  slaves.  He  is 
a  man  who  takes  a  real  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  who,  far  from  following 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  leav- 
ing the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  some  clever  courtiers,  insists  on  seeing 
and  judging  all  for  himself,  down  to  the 
minutest  particulars.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  he  exaggerates  this  practice, 
with  the  result  that  a  deplorable  delay 
often  occurs  in  the  execution  of  public 
business,  because  the  sultan  lacks  the 
material  time  to  attend  to  everything  at 
once. 

Personally  he  is  most  benevolent  and 
kind-hearted,  and  scarcely  a  month  passes 
that  he  does  not  contribute  some  large 
sum  out  of  his  private  purse  to  alleviate 
suffering  among  his  subjects,  irrespective 
of  race  or  religion.  Quite  recently  he 
made  a  spontaneous  gift  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  piastres  in  aid  of  the 
preparatory  schools  in  the  isle  of  Crete. 
On  one  occasion  he  converted  the  greater 
portion  of  his  plate  and  jewellery  into 
cash  for  the  use  of  the  state  treasury  ;  on 
another  he  cut  down  the  number  of  his 
personal  servants  in  order  to  devote  the 
funds  to  the  service  of  deserving  charitv. 
He  spends  with  as  little  cost  to  his  sud> 
jects  as  possible,  and  his  Civil  List,  for 
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a  Turkish  sultan,  is  modest  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

His  character  may  be  summed  up  as 
having  for  its  dominant  note  an  extreme 
caution.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  source  of 
his  constant  mistrust  and  frequent  inde- 
cisions; and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason 
why  he  discharges  all  business  matters 
himself.  It  is  well  that  to  this  extreme 
caution  is  added  real  intelligence,  so  that 
he  is  capable  of  coping  with  all  the  ques- 
tions of  home  and  foreign  policy,  the 
sociological  problems  concerning  religion, 
education,  and  what  not  else  that  passes 
through  his  hands.  Fortunate,  too,  that 
he  is  endowed  with  an  unusual  faculty 
for  work.  In  manner  he  is  exceedingly 
polite,  especially  in  his  treatment  of  Euro- 
pean ladies.  Indeed,  he  understands  the 
rare  art  of  making  himself  beloved  by  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His 
language,  which  is  very  carefully  chosen, 
is  somewhat  slow  and  monotonous  in  tone, 
but  he  can  rouse  himself  to  great  fire 
when  any  theme  excites  his  enthusiasm 
or  his  feelings.  In  religious  matters  he 
is  no  fanatic ;  indeed,  he  rather  leans  to 
free  thought.  Still,  he  always  demon- 
strates himself  as  enthusiastically  Pan- 
Islamite;  but  this  may  be  the  result  of 
well-calculated  political  astuteness.  Hence 
he  associates  much  with  the  Mussulman 
clergy,  dervishes,  and  moUahs,  and  is 
lavish  in  gifts  to  them  ;  as,  indeed,  his  hand 
is  always  open  to  give.  He  likes  to  play 
the  part  of  Maecenas,  and  bestow  hand- 
some presents  on  all  his  European  visit- 
ors, especially  if  they  be  men  distinguished 
in  art  or  letters.  European  princesses 
and  the  wives  of  ambassadors  can  also 
tell  tales  of  his  generosity  in  this  respect 

If  we  would  sum  up  the  nature  of  his 
government  we  might  with  truth  designate 
him  as  a  liberal  sovereign,  bearing  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  liberty  in  the  Occi- 
dental sense  is  unknown  in  Turkey.  But 
Abdul  Hamid  has  understood  how  to  adapt 
his  really  fundamentally  liberal  ideas  to 
the  local,  political,  and. ethnological  condi- 
tions of  his  realm.  While  apparently  a 
stern  despot,  he  is  really  paternal  and 
well-intentioned.  Whatever  be  the  sins 
of  Turkey,  her  present  sovereign,  Abdul 
Hamid  II.,  is  a  kind,  benevolent  ruler, 
whose  chief  aspiration  is  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  unrest,  the 
discontent  that  certainly  exists  in  parts  of 
the  huge,  disjointed  empire  can  as  a  rule 
be  traced  to  emissaries  from  without, 
whose  aim  is  to  attack  the  interests  of  En- 
gland, or  to  further  the  designs  of  **  the 
divine  figure  from  the  north.*'    Undoubt- 


edly the  last  war  helped  to  loosen  yet 
further  the  bands  that  hold  together  the 
jumbled  population,  just  as  it  nelped  to 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  its  already 
shattered  finances.  If  Tsrkev  can  be 
saved  from  complete  disniptloa -» and 
those  who  should  know  best  doubt  if  this 
seemingly  inevitable  evolutionary  process 
can  be  arrested  —  it  will  be  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  enlightened  government 
of  her  present  sultan,  under  whose  reipi 
it  has  made  rapid  and  vigorous  strides  in 
the  path  of  recovery  and  reform.  What 
she  requires  now  above  all,  is  that  his  life 
should  be  spared,  and  that  she  may  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace  in  order  to  recuper- 
ate her  strength  and  her  finances. 

How  precariously  matters  stand  for  the 
Ottoman  Empire  no  one  better  appreciates 
than  Abdul  Hamid  himself.  Hence  bis 
nervous  anxiety  to  be  left  a  neutral  in  all 
European  complications.  As  far  as  inner 
revolts  are  concerned  he  may  rest  easy ; 
his  throne  is  safe;  and  all  the  stories 
that  reach  the  West  about  family  conspir- 
acies, and  a  desire  to  depose  him  and 
replace  his  brother  Mourad,  are  pure  in- 
ventions, not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Mourad  is  really  weak  of  intellect,  and 
that  the  other  members  of  the  family  are 
all  devoted  to  Abdul  Hamid. 


Ffom  TIm  SpsctaUf. 
THE  SPRING  HABITS  OF  BRITISH  QUAD- 
RUPEDS. 

The  first  really  warm  days  of  spring 
tempt  the  shyest,  and  even  the  night- 
feeding  animals,  to  show  themselves  and 
revel  in  the  sun.  On  such  a  morning  last 
ispriogt  ^  hedgehog  appeared  on  the  lawn 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house.  The 
white  pigeons  which  were  sunnine  them- 
selves on  the  roof  instantly  flew  down  to 
see  what  he  was,  and  after  they  had  satis- 
fied their  curiosity,  we  sat  down  to  watdi 
him.  The  hedgehog  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  the  first  sprinf- 
like  day,  to  get  enough  food  to  maiKe  op 
for  his  winter  fast.  He  was  so  bosv 
hunting  for  insects,  that  he  let  us  approara 
within  a  few  yards,  and  observe  bis  method 
of  finding  them.  Clearly  he  worked 
wholly  by  scent ;  for  he  moved  his  head 
slowly  from  side  to  side  as  he  walked,  and 
I  every  now  and  then  would  stop  and  try  a 
few  inches  of  ground  again,  like  a  spaniel 
who  thinks  he  can  just  trace  the  scent  ol 
a  rabbit.  Sometimes  he  thrust  his  sharp 
nose  under  a  plantain-leaf,  or  downwanb 
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to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  captured  a 
small  worm.  If  the  worm  objected  to 
come  out  of  the  hole,  "piggy,"  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  gently  scratched  away 
the  grass  with  his  right  fore  paw  and  ex- 
tracted him.  Apparently  most  of  the 
insects  were  tiny  slugs,  which  gave  him 
less  trouble.  His  gait  was  like  that  of 
an  elderly  and  substantial  toad,  a  slow, 
crawling  walk.  He  stood  higher  from  the 
"ground  than  might  be  thought,  and  the 
hind  legs  showed  plainly  behind  his  body, 
as  did  his  tail,  which  was  fully  half  an  inch 
long.  At  a  distance,  his  rounded  back 
and  long  head  made  him  look  like  a  bear, 
seen  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
We  came  within  two  yards  of  him,  but  he 
took  no  notice  till  he  got  to  leeward. 
Then  he  put  up  his  head  and  snuffed 
suspiciously,  peering  at  us  with  his  little 
beady  eyes.  We  made  a  slight  movement. 
Instantly  he  dropped  his  head,  and  his 
spines  bristled  as  he  prepared  to  roll  him- 
self up.  As  we  kept  still,  he  relaxed,  and 
began  to  crawl  rapidly  away,  keeping  very 
close  to  the  ground. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  slight 
thunder-shower.  This  brought  him  out 
again.  The  east  wind  had  blown  down 
leaves  from  the  ilex  and  ivy.  These  he 
turned  over  with  his  long,  flexible  nose, 
and  found  something  edible  under  many. 
Though  we  got  a  pair  of  glasses  and 
watched  him  closely,  his  food  was  so 
minute  that  we  could  not  identify  the  in- 
sects. At  last  he  walked  up,  moving  his 
head  from  side  to  side  like  a  pig  routing 
in  straw,  and  as  there  was  no  room  to  pass 
between  the  writer's  foot  and  a  large 
stone,  he  scrambled  over  his  boot,  after 
snuffing  curiously  at  the  leather.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  other  boot,  and  came  back 
between  his  legs.  Cramped  by  remaining 
still  so  long,  the  writer  moved.  Piggy 
stopped,  and  looked  up  sideways,  in  a 
suspicious  manner.  He  had  knocked  the 
hair  ofiE  the  middle  of  his  nose,  which  gave 
him  rather  a  disreputable  air;  this,  with 
his  bright  little  eyes  and  prominent  ears, 
made  him  look  so  droll,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  help  laughing  at  him.  He  resented 
this,  and  clambering  over  the  border  of 
great  flints,  marched  resolutely  into  the 
bushes.  It  was  probably  huneer  as  much 
as  the  desire  for  warmth  that  brought  the 
hedgehog  out.  Unlike  Signor  Succi,  he 
does  not  break  his  fast  gradually ;  and 
when  once  he  has  awakened  from  his  win- 
ter sleep  in  a  hedge^bottom  or  old  rabbit- 
hole,  and  got  rid  of  the  great  coat  of  leaves 
which  encircles  him  like  the  crust  of  a 
dumpling,  he  eats  day  and  night. 


But  the  sudden  renewal  of  light  and 
warmth  throws  many  of  our  wild  animals 
into  an  ecstasy  of  pleasure.  The  writer 
has  seen  one  of  the  otters  at  the  Zoo  lying 
on  his  back,  rolling,  bathing,  in  the  sun- 
light, after  a  spell  of  east  winds ;  not 
grinning,  like  the  wicked  otter  in  "  The 
Water-Babies,"  but  smiling  sweetly,  pat- 
ting his  stomach  with  his  fore  paws,  and 
letting  his  cheeks  be  rubbed  like  a  cat 
The  wild  ones  then  leave  the  coast  and 
work  up  the  rivers,  playing  about  the  fords 
and  feeding  at  night,  and  by  day  sunning 
themselves  on  the  crowns  of  pollard  wil- 
lows or  the  warm  dead  flags  in  the  osier- 
beds.  About  May  the  little  otters  are 
born,  pretty,  bright-eyed  creatures,  active 
as  a  seal  in  the  water  or  a  weasel  on  land. 
The  warmth  brings  the  chub  and  barbel, 
carp  and  tench,  from  the  deep  waters,  and 
the  hungry  family  need  never  want  a 
meal. 

Early  in  spring  the  dog-foxes  travel 
great  distances  to  find  their  mates,  and  on 
still  evenings  their  cry  may  be  heard 
plainly,  three  short,  husky  barks,  like  the 
cough  of  a  dog  with  a  bone  in  his  throat. 
The  vixen  occasionally  utters  a  plaintive 
howl,  a  weird,  uncomfortable  noise.  The 
first  cubs  are  dropped  early  in  the  middle  of 
March,  sometimes  in  some  large  earth  that 
has  been  used  for  years,  but  frequently 
in  a  hole  which  the  vixen  has  made  for  her- 
self. Unlike  the  otters,  foxes  do  not  resent 
the  presence  of  others  of  their  species  in 
their  hunting-grounds.  A  pair  of  otters 
will  monopolize  miles  of  river ;  but  if  there 
is  plenty  of  game  and  the  covers  are  quiet, 
half-a-dozen  vixens  may  take  up  their  quar- 
ters in  one  square  mile.  The  quantity 
of  food  which  the  cubs  require  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  if  the  fox  were  not  the  most 
cunning  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  enduring  of  animals,  the  old  ones 
would  find  it  hard  to  satisfy  them.  For- 
tunately for  the  mothers  of  large  families 
—  for  they  sometimes  have  as  many  as 
seven  in  a  litter  —  the  cubs  are  omnivo- 
rous feeders,  and,  except  snakes  or  stoats, 
will  eat  almost  anything.  Fish,  frogs, 
rats,  small  birds,  field-mice,  rabbits,  and 
all  kinds  of  game  are  their  usual  fare. 
The  vixens  prowl  round  every  fowl-house 
in  the  parish  at  least  once  a  week.  Thev 
will  climb  an  ivy-covered  tree  and  eaten 
a  wood-pigeon  on  her  nest,  or  hide  in  a 
patch  of  rushes  and  catch  the  moor-hen  as 
she  swims  from  her  island  home  to  the 
bank.  Meantime,  the  father  of  the  family 
leads  a  comfortable  bachelor  life,  spend- 
ing the  warm  days  curled  up  in  a  snue 
nest  in  the  long,  dry  grass,  with  a  good 
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thick  tuft  between  him  and  the  wind,  or, 
if  the  day  be  very  calm,  he  slips  into  the 
crown  of  a  pollard,  and  sleeps  there. 

Rats  make  a  total  change  of  their  dom* 
icile  in  spring.  They  desert  the  corn- 
stacks  and  outhouses  for  the  field-banks, 
generally  choosing  some  place  near  a  pond 
or  stream.  Not  that  they  imitate  the 
water-rats,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  dusk 
swimming  resolutely  for  miles  along  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  canal  to  seek  their 
mates.  The  male  rats  form  bachelor  col* 
onies,  while  the  does  make  separate  bur- 
rows and  nests  for  their  young.  These 
are  often  in  most  unlikely  spots,  far  from 
houses  or  barns;  for  the  papa  rats  are 
quite  inclined  to  eat  the  little  ones,  and 
are  quarrelsome  and  noisy.  The  does  are 
devoted  mothers,  ready  to  defend  their 
brood  from  stoat  or  weasel,  and  even 
dashing  out  to  give  battle  to  more  for- 
midable enemies.  The  writer  was  once 
crossing  a  fence  with  a  small  spaniel, 
when  a  shriek  from  the  dog  made  him 
think  she  was  caught  in  a  gin.  But  a 
fierce  tussle  in  the  grass  and  brambles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  followed,  and  he 
saw  that  she  had  been  attacked  by  a  huge 
rat,  which  was  hanging  to  her  lip  like  a 
bulldog,  and  did  not  release  her  until 
killed  by  a  stick. 

Badgers,  which  hibernate  completely  in 
Sweden,  only  sleep  for  short  intervals  in 
our  winter.  But  they,  like  the  other  crea- 
tures, will  show  themselves  by  day  in  the 


first  week  of  warmth  and  sun.  A  model 
family  of  badgers,  which  were  carefully 
watched  by  a  good  observer,  left  their 
burrow  first  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
began  to  carry  in  dry  fern.  They  always 
cleaned  their  feet  on  a  bough  before  going 
into  the  burrow.  The  voung  were  seen  in 
June,  but  were  probably  born  a  month 
earlier.  The  aumber  is  from  three  to  five. 
It  is  generally  agreed  by  those  who  live 
where  badgers  are  not  uncommon,  that  if 
they  meet  a  hedeehog,  taking  a  spring 
walk,  poor  "piggy  s" days  are  numbered. 
The  badger  cares  no  more  for  his  spines 
than  for  the  stings  of  the  sleepy  wasps 
whose  nests  he  digs  up  at  night,  and  eats 
him  up  alive,  leaving  nothing  but  his  skin, 
turned  neatly  inside  out,  like  a  rabbit's 
on  a  coster's  barrow. 

But  perhaps  the  happiest  of  all  our  ani- 
mals in  spring  are  the  squirrels.  This 
winter  was  so  mild,  that  they  had  no  need 
to  use  up  their  winter  stores,  and  could 
get  some  sort  of  green  food  ;  for  squirrels 
no  more  care  to  live  on  nuts  than  we 
should  on  beef.  But  usually  they  are  as 
pleased  with  the  return  of  spring  as  the 
larks  themselves.  They  nibble  the  young 
shoots,  strip  the  bark  from  the  twigs  as 
the  sap  runs  up,  and  scamper  from  tree 
to  tree  as  if  life  were  almost  too  well  worth 
living.  Before  long,  if  you  watch  the 
nest,  tiny  squirrels,  perfect  as  their  par- 
ents, but  no  larger  than  big  mice,  appear, 
and  the  family  keeps  together  till  autumn. 


The  Exploration  of  Palestine  — The 
quarterly  statement  of  the  Palestine  Explorar 
tion  Fund  which  has  just  been  issued,  although 
it  does  not  record  any  extraordinary  discovery, 
yet  describes  much  interesting  work  that  is  m 
progress.  Two  cisterns  have  been  found  near 
the  Damascus  gate,  the  smaller  of  which 
would  contain  about  three  thousand  skins  of 
water.  **  It  is  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock  and 
before  it  was  made  into  a  cistern  was  rock- 
cut  Jewish  tombs.  In  the  rock  ceiling  is  a 
square  thirteen  feet  by  thirteen  feet,  very 
nicely  worked,  with  a  kind  of  cornice  round  it 
exactly  as  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings."  By 
the  excavations  made  on  the  eastern  brow  of 
Zion  it  has  been  found  that  there  were  in 
ancient  times  caves  and  dwellings  excavated 


in  the  rock,  which  in  later  times  were  con- 
verted into  cisterns.  Herr  Schiek  describes 
a  church  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
village  of  Silwan,  which  has  been  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  which  contains  a  Greek  inscription 
in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is 
menWoned.  Herr  Schick  thinks  it  probable 
that  Isaiah's  tomb  may  be  under  this  chapel » 
and  hopes  by  further  digging  to  find  an  en- 
trance to  the  cave  which  is  under  the  rocky 
court,  and  is  at  present  full  of  earth,  and  to 
discover  rock-cut  tombs.  He  thinks  that  the 
rock-cut  chambers  of  the  church  were  Jewish 
tombs  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  aipter- 
wards  they  were  converted  into  chapels  by  the 
Christians.  Jewish  Chronicle. 
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WHISPERING  WOODS,  ETC. 


WHISPERING  WOODS. 


In  the  woodland's  green  recesses, 

In  the  cool  and  fragrant  glooms, 
Where  the  morning  dews  yet  linger 

On  the  woodbine's  flaunting  blooms 
And  the  sunbeams  and  the  shadows 

Chase  each  other  to  and  fro, 
Summer  breezes  whisper,  whisper 

To  my  heart  of  long  ago. 

Where  I  sit  I  see  the  cottage 

In  whose  porch  so  oft  we  met, 
And  the  lattice  where  the  roses 

That  she  loved  are  blooming  yet  — 
Doves  are  cooing  in  the  treetops  — 

And  a  murmur  like  the  sea 
Rustles  softly  through  the  branches 

As  the  breezes  sing  to  me. 

On  the  giant  oaks  and  beeches 

Summer's  green  has  turned  to  gold, 
And  the  bracken  oft  has  faded 

Since  those  summer  days  of  old, 
When  the  woodland  glades  were  haunted 

By  the  sunny,  smiling  face 
Whose  sweet  features  on  my  canvas 

I  essayed  to  fit  and  trace. 

On  the  mossy  sward  the  shadows 

Dance  as  softly  to  and  fro. 
And  the  clover-scented  breezes 

Just  as  sweetly  come  and  go; 
As  of  old  the  whispering  beeches 

Have  their  spell  upon  me  cast, 
But  their  shade  is  haunted  only 

By  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Argosy.  HELEN   MaRION   BURNSIDE. 


THE  SPRINGS  OF  FONTANA. 

The  springs  of  Fontana  well  high  on  the 

mountain, 
Out  of  the  rock  of  the  granite  they  pour 

Twenty  or  more ; 
Ripple  and  runnel  and  freshet  and  fountain 
Well,   happy  tears,  from  the  heart  of  the 
mountain 

Up  at  Fontana. 

See,  not  a  step  can  we  take  but  a  spring 
Breaks  from  the  roots  of  the  blond-flower'd 

chestnuts  — 
(Look,  in  the  water  their  long  golden  breast- 
knots 
Flung  in  caress  I )  —  from  a  tuft  of  the  ling, 
From  a  stone,  anything, 
Up  at  Fontana. 

Twenty  or  more,  and  no  one  of  the  twenty 
Gushes  the  same ;  here  the  waters  abundant 

Babble  redundant, 
Filling  the  vale  with  the  bruit  of  their  plenty ; 
Here  a  mere  ripple,  a  trickle,  a  scanty 

Dew  on  Fontana. 


Surely  one  noonday  the  Prophet  in  heaven 
Slept,  and  the  wand  of  the  desert  fell  — 
Fell  to  the  rock,  and  the  rock  was  riven. 
Lo,  all  around  it  eternally  well 

(A  miracle  I) 

The  springs  of  Fontana. 

Waters  of  boon  I 
In  drought  or  in  deluge  unaltered,  your  cur- 
rent 
Flows  from  the  rock  and  is  icy  in  June, 
Flows  when  the  icicle  hangs  on  the  torrent. 
Flows  when  the  river  is  dry  and  the  noon 
Parches  Fontana. 

Over  the  rocks  1 
Over  the  tree-root  that  tangles  and  blocks^*- 
Robbing  from  all  that  resists  ^t>u  a  sunny 
Scent  of  the  cistus  and  rock-hidden  honey. 
Yarrow,  campanula,  thyme,  agrimony  — 

Flow  from  Fontana ! 

Flow,  happy  waters,  and  gather  and  rally. 

Rush  to  the  plain. 
Flow  to  the  heavenly  fields  of  Limain, 
Blue  as  a  dream  in  the  folds  of  the  valley ; 
Feed  them  and  fatten  with  blossom  and  grain. 

Springs  of  Fontana ! 

River  of  springs, 
Born  many  times  in  renewal  unending. 
Bright,  irresistible,  purest  of  things. 
Blessing  the  rocks  that  oppose  you,  befriend- 
ing 
Pastures  and  cattle  and  men  in  your  wending 
Forth  from  Fontana. 

Bom  (who  knows  how?)  a  mysterious  foun- 
tain 
Out  of  the  stone  and  the  dust  of  the  moun- 
tain. 
Bound  to  a  country  we  know  little  of. 
How  shall  I  bless  ye  and  praise  ye  enough, 
Image  of  Love, 
Springs  of  Fontana  I 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 
(Madame  James  Darmesteter). 
Atheiueum. 


NECKEREI  UND  REUE. 

WiE  lieb  war  sonst  die  Kleine  t 
Wie  gern  umschlang  sie  micb  I 
Sie  ist  noch  voller  Liebe  — 
Fiir  sich  —  ach  I  nur  fiir  sich  1 

Wie  keusch  war  sonst  die  Kleine  1 
Wie  edel  hielt  sie  sich  I 
Sie  ist  noch  voller  Keuschheit  — 
Fiir  mich  —  ach !  nur  fiir  mich  I 

Doch,  keusche  liebe  Kleine, 
Nur  ich  schatz*  Deinen  Werth. 
Von  dem,  der  Dich  ganz  kennet, 
Bist  Du,  Kind,  ganz  verehrt. 
Academy.  FRANK  T.  LAWRENCE 
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From  BlacK wood's  MaKizine. 
THE   HOLY  LAND. 

To  look  out  upon  a  corner  of  grey  wall 
stretching  aioog  a  rocky  foundation,  with 
one  massive  square  tower  in  sight ;  to 
find  yourself  suddeoly  in  a  crowded  and 
noisy  space,  among  rude  and  springless 
carriages,  groups  of  munching  and  scold- 
ing camels,  self-occupied  and  serious  don- 
keys coming  and  going  on  all  sides,  and 
the  general  area  filled  with  an  ever-chang- 
ing, ever-multiplying  crowd,  in  every  kind 
of  picturesque  and  strange  dress  ;  to  enter 
through  the  momentary  darkness  of  the 
gate,  grateful  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling 
sunshine,  into  the  street,  still  thronged 
and  noisy  as  the  square  outside,  through 
which  it  is  difficult  to  push  your  way,  a 
little  tired  by  your  journey,  a  little  anx- 
ious about  the  accommodation  provided 
for  you,  a  little  or  more  than  a  little  awed 
by  the  sense  of  what  this  place  is,  which 
at  last,  after  so  many  thoughts  of  it  and 
anticipations  you  have  attained  —  and 
then  to  step  out  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, and  find  yourself  upon  the  terrace  of 
your  lodging,  the  house-top  of  all  Eastern 
story  and  description,  looking  into  the 
very  heart  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  sensation 
which  can  come  but  once  in  his  life  to  the 
most  indefatigable  traveller.  If  it  were 
not  a  hotel,  but  some  hospice  or  religious 
house  such  as  are  still  to  be  found,  the 
e£Eect  would  be  a  perfect  one.  And  it  is 
to  be  said  for  the  Mediterran^e  (which  by 
this  time  is  a  hotel  no  longer)  that  it  is  as 
litde  like  an  inn,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  as  can  be  conceived.  From  the 
house-top  we  look  down  upon  the  pool  of 
Hezekiah,  lying  a  square  mirror  at  our 
feet,  surrounded  by  houses,  and  their  re- 
flections in  its  still  surface  —  while  beyond 
stands  full  before  us,  upon  its  platform, 
an  octagon  building  with  its  dome,  sharply 
relieved  against  a  low,  green  hill  which 
forms  the  background  of  the  whole  picture 
—  while  other  domes,  and  the  tall,  straight, 
slim  minarets,  and  glimpses  of  facades 
and  doorways,  fill  up  the  many  varying 
lines  of  the  town  before  us.  And  is  that 
indeed  the  Mount  of  Olives?  We  look  at 
it  with  the  water  rising  to  our  eyes  in  a 
sudden  rush.  Nothing  else  can  it  be. 
The  other  points  have  to  be  told  us, — 


that  we  identify  with  the  strange,  inde- 
scribable thrill  of  recognition  which  indi- 
cates a  sacred  spot  that  we  have  known 
all  our  lives  almost  before  we  knew  our- 
selves. There  it  lies  with  its  scattered 
trees,  its  soft  greenness,  spoiled,  they  say 
(and  no  doubt  with  truth),  by  the  build- 
ings, and  especially  by  the  foolish  tall 
tower  rising  on  the  top.  But  of  that  we 
cannot  think  in  the  first  thrill  of  emotion. 
All  these  walls  and  storied  places  may 
have  come  into  being  since  that  day.  But 
there  it  is  sure  he  must  have  walked,  there 
mused  and  prayed  and  rested,  under  the 
sunshine,  and  when  the  stars  came  out 
over  Jerusalem.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
sensation  more  strangely  touching,  sol- 
emn, and  real.  The  sight  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  like  the  sudden  sight  of  a 
never-doubted,  always  recognizable  friend. 
We  had  never  thought  we  should  have 
lived  to  see  it,  yet  there  it  stands,  as  we 
knew  it  would,  as  we  have  always  known, 
held  green  and  unchangeable  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  nature,  more  secure  tdian  all 
that  man's  hands  and  skill  can  do.  The 
stones  can  be  cast  down  so  that  no  one 
shall  be  found  on  another.  But  nothing 
can  overthrow  the  gentle  slopes,  the  little 
sacred  hill. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  also  in  sight 
from  this  wonderful  point  of  vision,  and 
many  other  places  of  interest,  yet  none 
that  touches  the  heart  of  the  spectator 
with  this  sudden  sense  of  recognition,  of 
satisfaction,  and  tender  awe.  Among  the 
buildings  on  the  other  side  stands,  rooted 
high  among  the  mason-work,  a  solitary 
palm-tree  which  has  no  story  or  associa- 
tions ;  yet  it  comes  into  the  landscape 
with  a  curious  individuality,  as  of  a  half- 
alien  spectator  gazing  across  the  house- 
tops, with  their  endless  little  domes  and 
level  lines  of  grey-white.  There  is,  per- 
haps, nothing  more  striking  in  all  the 
after-views  of  Jerusalem  than  this  first 
glimpse.  The  octagon  building  is  the 
famous  Mosque  of  Omar,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  platform,  walled  and  strong, 
which  once  was  filled  by  Solomon's  Tem* 
pie  —  the  centre  of  religious  life,  the  con- 
stant haunt  of  those  pilgrims  of  the  Old 
World  who  came  from  all  quarters  of  the 
land  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem.     It 
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brings  a  cblll  to  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim 
of  to-day  to  find  that  shadow  of  another 
worship  and  faith  occupying  such  a  place 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  wonderful  scene. 

And  it  is  something  of  a  downfall  to  go 
down  afterwards  into  the  very  common, 
not  to  say  vulgar,  life  of  a  hotel  which  has 
a  table  d^hdte  with  a  number  of  very  ordi- 
nary people  round  it,  and  where  soon 
we  are  obliged  to  withdraw  our  thoughts 
to  very  commonplace  matters  —  such  as 
getting  comfortable  places  and  securing 
the  eye  of  a  hurried  and  anxious  waiter, 
who  has  too  much  to  do  already.  A 
'convent,  where  we  could  feel  ourselves 
guests,  and  where  it  would  not  be  at  all 
permissible  to  grumble  loud  or  swear  even 
sottovoce  at  the  ministering  monks,  would 
be  more  fit.  And  as  for  our  fellow-travel- 
lers, there  are  a  great  many  of  whom  we 
ask  ourselves  in  consternation,  What  can 
they  possibly  want  here?  We  suppose, 
naturally,  that  some  motive  stronger  than 
those  which  carry  the  crowd  to  Switzer- 
land, or  even  to  Italy,  must  move  the 
minds  of  men  who  undertake  the  fatigues 
and  expense  and  perils  of  sea  and  land 
involved  in  a  journey  to  Palestine.  But 
there  is  little  trace  of  this  in  the  every- 
day faces  that  surround  the  long  table. 
Indeed  the  curious  effect  which  reduces 
everything  to  commonplace,  and  makes 
the  most  unknown  and  strange  life  at 
once  simple  and  natural  as  soon  as  we 
fall  into  the  way  of  it,  is  in  the  strongest 
action  here.  There  is  nothing  one  does 
not  become  used  to  after  a  little,  often  a 
very  little,  time ;  and  before  we  have 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  Jerusalem,  the 
crowded  street  called  of  David,  along 
which  we  gazed  at  the  uninterrupted,  ever- 
flowing  stream  of  human  life,  at  first  with 
something  like  a  reverential  feeling  min- 
gled with  our  curiosity,  has  already  become 
to  us  David  Street,  as  if  it  had  formed 
part  of  any  country  town  we  know. 

It  was  the  Holy  Week  when  we  arrived 
in  Jerusalem,  and  the  throngs  which  filled 
it  were  numerous.  The  population  is  said 
to  be  more  than  doubled  at  this  period. 
There  were  Jews  come  to  keep  the  feast, 
so  sadly  maimed  in  its  ancient  ceremonial, 
of  the  Passover.  There  were  Christians 
of  every  kind   and  class,  drawn   by  the 


associations  of  the  season,  and  a  desi 
to  be  at  that  time  in  the  place  which  wit- 
nessed the  passion  and  resurrectioo  of  oar 
Lord.    Lastly,  there  was  a  great  gatberiQ^ 
of  Mohammedans,  collected  for  the  yearly 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Moses,  whicb 
some  people  say  was  invented  in  order  to 
gather  together  enough  of  the  domioaDt 
creed  to  hold  in  check  the  immense  inflox 
of  Christians.    To  8f>eak  my  poor  mind,  as 
a  person  non-political  and  of  no  accooot, 
I  feel  bound  with  all  my  heart  to  protest 
against  the  presence  there,  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  so  sacred  to  Christendom,  of  the 
unspeakable  Turk.    There  do  not  sees 
to  be  two  opinions  about  the  intolenUe- 
ness  of  the  government,  the  repression 
of  all  advance,  the  stolid,  unintelligent 
tyranny  and  endless  exactions  of  the  mling 
power.    It  is  generally  said,  and  perhaps 
-—I  cannot  tell  —  with  some  truth,  that 
the  Turkish  soldier  is  needed  to  prevent 
the   Greek    and   Latin    Christians   from 
flying  at  each  other's  throats.    This  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  cyDiciI 
bystander  loves  to  say ;  and  which  having 
been  fact  perhaps  at  one  time,  lingers  oo 
for  centuries  on  the  strength  of  that  iut, 
belying   after-generations.     I   coald  ce^ 
tainly  see  no  sign  of  this  strife,  and  It 
ought  to  be  well  corroborated  and  profcd 
before  an  idea  so  intolerable  to  modeni 
ways  of  thinking  should  be  beliei'ed. 

Even  in  such  a  case,  however,  aoae 
other  expedient  might  be  found  to  remove 
this  reproach,  something  different  froa 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  which  makes 
us,  a  Christian  people,  uphold  and  sus- 
tain the  Mohammedan,  that  he  may  occupy 
and  desecrate  the  ancient  temples  of  ov 
own  faith  and  treat  with  coatamcly  our 
fellow-Christians,  One  can  scarcely  woo- 
der  at  the  fervor  of  the  Crusader,  I  should 
be  a  Crusader,  too,  if  I  coald,  or  if  it 
would  be  of  any  practical  utility.  I  have 
no  desire  to  compromise  my  editor,  or 
express  anything  in  this  magaaine  which 
goes  against  the  tenets  of  Mag»*s  p<diticd 
creed.  I  speak  merely  as  a  non*politicil 
person  concerned  for  none  of  these  things, 
yet  certain  of  my  own  conviction  that  it 
is  a  shame  and  horror  to  leave  the  Hok 
Land  in  the  custody  of  the  unbeliever. 
The  Turk  may  be  a  very  fine  geotleoas. 
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as  people  say ;  be  may  be  becoming  an 
example  of  morality,  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  etc. ;  but  be  has  no  right  to  be  bol- 
stered up  by  Christendom,  at  all  events  in 
the  Holy  Land.  He  ought  to  be  made  to 
withdraw  from  the  sacred  places  which 
nations  —  with  which  at  least  he  cannot 
hold  up  bis  head  as  on  the  side  of  good 
government  and  civilization  —  concur  in 
considering  holy.  Let  him  be  maintained, 
if  it  is  necessary,  in  Constantinople,  but 
let  him  begone  from  Jerusalem.  This  is 
the  universal  voice  of  those  who  go  on 
pilgrimages.  His  presence  is  at  once  a 
threat  and  an  insult  in  the  city  of  David, 
the  stronghold  of  Zion,  the  place  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  and  burial.  Were  be 
perfectly  independent  and  powerful,  we 
might  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it ;  but 
to  prop  up  a  feeble  rule  in  order  to 
secure  its  obnoxious  presence  in  a  place 
dear  and  sacred,  is  a  contradiction  and 
anomaly  indeed. 

To  say  to  whom  Jerusalem  should  be 
confided,  if  indeed  Christendom,  moved 
by  this  protest,  should  at  once  take  steps 
to  remove  the  scandal,  is  a  more  difficult 
matter.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
Jews  will  be  able  to  solve  that  question, 
and  by  reason  of  their  wealth  or  any  other 
influence  (**  I  am  an  Israelite.  I  am  of 
the  religion  of  Rothschild,*'  said  a  mer- 
chant in  one  of  the  great  bazaars,  with 
perfect  discrimination  of  the  Hebrew's 
present  distinction)  aeqtrire> -Jerusalem,  it 
has  not  yet  arrived.  The  Jews  are  the 
people  of  least  account  in  the  Holy 
City.  They  are  the  humble  and  oppressed. 
To  see  them  wandering  about  in  families 
in  their  Passover  holiday,  inoffensive, 
clean,  domestic,  is  an  altogether  new  light 
upon  this  singular  race.  The  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  are  a  fair-skinned,  red-haired 
people.  They  have  no  noses  to  speak  of ; 
their  dress,  that  of  the  men  at  least,  is  the 
most  unbecoming  that  can  be  conceived. 
They  wear  a  kind  of  flat  cap  of  the  pork- 
pie  order,  encircled  with  fur,  from  under 
which  falls  on  either  side  of  their  face 
a  long  curl  such  as  ladies  wore  in  England 
during  the  forties.  They  wear  a  close 
dress  of  a  light  tint,  often  (in  holiday  tiroes 
at  least) of  silk  or  satin,  with  the  long  coat 
or  gaberdine  over  it  to  their  heels.   There 


is  an  air  of  faded  finery  about  these  best 
dresses  which  contrasts  badly  with  the 
stronger  colors  and  manlier  amplitude  of 
the  Moslem,  or  the  Bedouin's  bold,  striped 
and  solid  garb.  On  the  Friday  of  the 
Passover,  at  the  Place  of  Wailing,  they 
were  present  in  a  crowd,  all  of  men  and 
boys,  performing  their  lamentations  in  a 
manner  which  was  not  impressive.  I 
remember  one  man  in  white  satin,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  the  cheap  kind  that  ladies 
call  merveilUuXy  while  others  wore  feeble 
greens  and  blues  of  a  similar  fabric ;  and 
an  old  gentleman,  fat  and  portly,  swept 
past  us  to  take  his  place  among  the  wor-* 
shippers  in  a  gaberdine  made  of  violet 
velvet.  But  these  robes  have  nothing 
impressive  in  them,  —  indeed,  no  garment 
could  do  away  with  the  e£Fect  of  the  flat 
fur  cap,  and  the  long  corkscrew  curl  on 
either  side  of  the  faint,  fair-complexioned 
face.  These  Jews  evidently  could  not 
take  upon  themselves  the  governance,  the 
regulations,  the  police  of  a  large  town. 
They  may  indeed  be  of  the  religion  of 
Rothschild,  but  it  is  as  pensioners  and 
dependants.  They  have  the  stamp  of 
social  inferiority  and  weakness  upon  them. 
They  have  been  used  all  their  lives  to 
hear  themselves  addressed  as  dogs  of 
Jews.  No  one  speaks  well  of  them,  or 
trusts,  or  likes  them.  I  rebel  always 
against  such  a  general  ill  report;  preju- 
dice must  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
They  are  clean  (at  least  in  the  Passover 
week)  and  have  an  amiable,  gentle  look, 
and  go  about  with  their  wives  (humble 
creatures  of  no  account,  with  shawls 
over  their  head  and  very  few  satin  gowns) 
and  their  children  streaming  after  them, 
the  boys  all  in  side  curls  and  little  fur 
caps.  But  there  is  no  faculty  of  govern- 
ment in  this  subdued  people.  It  is  not 
to  them  that  any  one  need  look. 

I  say  boldly,  theoretically,  in  the  free- 
dom of  a  person  wholly  irresponsible,  yet 
conscious  that  his  editor  is  no  doubt  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  opinion,  that  Jerusa* 
lem  would  be  most  safe  either  in  French 
or  British  hands.  We  who  carry  tolerance 
to  a  fault,  or  they  to  whom  it  is  the  rule 
of  a  sharp  and  distinctly  defined  possibil* 
ity  —  only  invaded  at  home  by  their  panic 
at  clericalism  —  would  make  it  safe  and 
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keep  it  so.  Our  curious  partiality  for  the 
Greek  Church,  founded  oq  I  know  not 
what,  might  make  the  balance  lean  a  little 
to  one  side,  as  their  national  allegiance  to 
the  Latin  might  incline  it  to  the  other. 
But  there  certainly  would  be  no  struggle 
over  the  holy  fire  possible  if  either  French- 
men or  Englishmen  had  the  control,  and 
the  decorum  of  a  government  which  was 
at  least  nominallv  Christian,  would  be 
something  gainecf.  I  should  not  mind 
whether  tne  sentinel  on  duty  at  the  Tower 
of  David  was  a  Zouave  or  a  man  of  the 
looth  Foot,  so  long  as  he  was  not  a  slov- 
enly and  alien  Turk.  Or  perhaps  the 
great  American  nation,  the  youngest  born 
of  Christian  powers,  might  be  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  this  neutralized  and  sep- 
arated State,  as  small  as  she  is  big,  as 
ancient  and  full  of  memories  as  she  is 
destitute  of  them, — a  trust  which  no 
doubt  would  be  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  conscientiously  carried  out ;  in  which 
case  the  present  accomplished  and  expe- 
rienced American  consul  would  doubtless 
take  an  important  part  in  the  newly  con- 
stituted State. 

These  be  but  dreams,  however,  and  the 
great  civilized  and  civilizing  powers  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  city  which  bore 
the  name  of  the  City  of  the  living  God, 
while  we  and  our  ancestors  were  in  the 
depths  of  primeval  darkness,  as  the  sword 
and  coat  of  mail  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
which  was  shown  to  us  by  the  Franciscan 
brothers,  laid  up  in  their  chapel.  There 
they  lie,  with  nobody  to  bear  them  these 
many  hundred  years  —  a  sign  of  posses- 
sion taken,  never  abandoned  in  face  of 
overthrow  and  destruction.  And  the  hall 
of  the  knights,  with  its  massive  arches,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Moslem  sacred  places,  and  the  cross  is 
wrought  into  the  ornamentation  of  their 
mostl>eautiful  temples.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  are  tokens  of  a  better  dominion  yet 
to  come. 

On  Good  Friday  the  little  community 
in  the  hotel  were  officially  informed  of  the 
sights  that  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  ar- 
rangements made  accordingly  for  their 
benefit  by  the  enlightened  manager.  The 
chief  of  these  sights  was  the  procession 
of  the  Mohammedans  on  their  somewhat 
artificial  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Moses 
—  the  place,  as  says  another  commenta- 
tor, where  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Moses 
was  buried^- a  distinctly  rival  attraction, 
got  up  for  the  purpose.  Stranze  to  say, 
on  such  an  anniversary,  in  such  a  place, 
many  of  the  visitors  accepted  this  as  the 
event  of  the  day,  and  went  to  see  it  with 


much  admiration  of  its  pictorial  effect, 
but  a  most  curious  misconception,  one 
would  think,  of  their  own  reason  for  be- 
ing there.    It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  persons  who  did  this  should  find  them* 
selves    disappointed    in    Jerusalem.      It 
seemed  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  a  pilgrim  to  concentrate  the  thoaghts 
upon  a  very  different  processioo  wnich 
took  place  in  those  steep  streets  oearlv 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  which 
we  may  follow  in  reverence,  with  a  sense 
that  the  external  surroundings  —  tboagh 
perhaps  there  is  scarcelv  any  actual  stone 
of  all  the  stony  way  still  standing  as  it  did 
then  —  are  very  much  like  what  they  were 
when  the  long  line  came  out  from  Pilate's 
house,  streaming   forth  under  the  arch 
where  a  little  while  before  the  central 
figure  of  that  procession  was  set  forth  io 
his  thorny  circlet,  that  all  men  might  see 
the  man  who  was  thus  crowned  King  of 
the  Jews.     It  is  a  steep  and  rugged  road 
as  ever  martyr  followed,  a  long  climb  up- 
ward over  the  rough  pavement,  with  here 
and  there  the  excessive  sunshine  blazing 
down,  alternated  with  deep  bars  of  shadow 
from  archways  and  beetling  walls,  like  the 
sides  of  a  ravine.    Setting  out  upon  that 
toilsome  way,  the  pilgrim's  first  thought 
is  that  the  crowds  that  fill  it  are  sadly  oat 
of  place,  and  that  he  would  fain  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  in  quiet  and  sol- 
itude ;  but  a  second  thought  will   show 
him  that  just  such  a  crowd  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  and  with  every  eye  strained  to  see 
whatever  new  thing  was  occurring,  must 
have  poured  out  of  every  cross  street,  aDd 
lingered  at  every  corner,  and  thrust  itself 
in  the  way  of  the  stern  processioo;  the 
escort  of  Roman  soldiers,  unmoved  and 
indifferent,  sharply  pressing  the  naarcb; 
the  bowed  form  tottering  under  the  heavy 
cross ;  the  troubled  spectators  straggling 
after.  As  we  toil  along  the  steep  and  stooy 
street  we  can  realize,  if  not  the  thooKhts 
of  that  Divine  Sufferer,  at  least  of  those 
who  followed  after,  toiling  to  keep  up  with 
the  march,  seeing  with  despair  the  dread- 
ful gate,  the  outline  of  the  fated  numiid 
appearing  beyond,  and  every  step  bringiBg 
nearer  the  downfall  of  all  their  hopes. 
Did  despair  overwhelm    them    as   uey 
struggled  on,  their  eyes  bent  upoQ  him  is 
;  the   midst,  who  they  had  hoped  was  Io 
restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?    Did  their 
:  hearts  with  a  pang  resign  that  hope,  yet 
still  hold  despairing  to  the  love  they  bore 
him,  to  the  faith  which  had  become  ptrt 
I  of  their  being?    Was  there  some  awfoL 
tremulous  expectation  that  still  at  the  lait 
I  moment  the  ten  legions  of  angels  might 
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appear  and  vindicate  to  all  the  world  their 
roaster  and  their  trust  in  him  ?  Oqe  can 
almost  feel  the  throb  of  anguish,  the  des- 
perate sense  that  something  must  come  to 
arrest  this  terrible  fate,  the  growing  un- 
willing conviction  that  nothing  will  arrest 
it,  that  he  himself  expects  nothing,  means 
nothing,,  but  to  endure  and  to  die,  while 
all  around  the  staring  crowd  surges,  put- 
ting themselves  between  him  and  those 
who  love  him,  tilling  up  the  cumbered  way. 

To  us  who  have  not  been  trained  to 
those  aids  to  memory  and  devotion,  the 
stations,  so  called,  —  the  fallen  column  by 
the  side  of  the  street  on  which  it  is  the 
tradition  that  the  Divine  Sufferer  stum- 
bled, the  wall  on  which  his  shoulder  made 
a  dint,  the  lowly  doorway  by  which  Ve- 
ronica stood  to  wipe  his  forehead  with 
her  handkerchief,  — are,  even  could  we 
accept  them  as  real,  rather  interruptions 
than  helps.  And  yet  I  cannot  but  follow 
with  tender  respect  the  movements  of  a 
man,  in  European  dress,  with  uncovered 
head,  who  goes  from  point  to  point  kneel- 
ing in  the  dust,  absorbed,  kissing  the 
place  where  to  him  those  footsteps  are 
more  apparent  for  being  thus  marked  and 
regulated.  In  my  heart  I  should  like  to 
kneel  there  too,  to  kiss  the  stone,  if  even 
perhaps  by  any  possibility  it  could  have 
been  touched  by  those  sacred  feet ;  but 
shyness  and  shame  of  undue  exposure  of 
one's  most  sacred  feelings,  and  the  uneasy 
sense  of  something  forced,  almost  feigned, 
in  any  such  profession  of  belief,  withholds 
the  English  pilgrim  from  such  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  enough  to  follow,  thinking  of 
it  all,  feeling  the  presence  of  just  such  a 
crowd,  and  the  gaze  and  the  wondering, 
the  despair  and  passion  of  disappointment, 
the  misery  of  failure,  the  flutter  perhaps 
of  sickening  and  dying  hope,  among  those 
broken-hearted  stragglers,  toiling  after 
him,  unable  to  pause,  yet  with  scarcely 
courage  enough  to  follow  on  to  see  the  end 
of  it  all.  For  we  remember  that  the  dis- 
ciples, in  gloomy  desperation,  and  the 
women  in  their  anguish,  knew  no  better, 
and  that  no  one  of  them  anticipated  what 
to  us  is  the  certain  sequel  of  the  great 
story,  as  we  have  heard  it  from  our  cradles 
—  a  fact  which  made  that  via  dolorosa^ 
that  path  of  sorrows,  so  much  more  terri- 
ble, as  in  reality  the  end  of  everything,  the 
holiest  life,  the  highest  hope. 

I  cannot  feel,  as  some  people  do,  dis- 
concerted or  disgusted  by  the  fables  of 
pious  tradition  which  have  gathered  about 
that  steep,  laborious  street.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed like  enough,  it  is  not  the  road,  or  at 
least  it  is  not  all  the  road,  by  which  that 
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procession  passed.  I  would  rather  believe 
that  it  was;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
adoring  and  simple-minded  believers, 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  sensation  of 
finding  themselves  on  the  very  spot  of 
that  central  event  of  the  world's  history, 
should  have  half  invented  and  wholly  felt 
the  different  traditionary  episodes  of  the 
procession.  But  when  we  reach  the  sup- 
posed conclusion  of  the  dolorous  way  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  my 
sense  of  reality  fails.  The  great  church, 
with  its  crowding  shrines  and  blazing 
lights,  comes  upon  the  pilgrim,  in  the 
deep  emotion  and  impression  of  an  actual 
and  realizable  scene,  like  a  sudden  blank, 
a  heavy  curtain  falling  between  him  and 
everything  that  is  sacred  and  solemn. 
What  he  wants  is  to  feel  himself  upon 
that  mount  open  to  all  bystanders  —  to 
come  to  something  that  will  recall  the 
awful  climax,  as  the  street  of  woe  has  re- 
called the  procession  towards  it.  What 
he  finds  is  a  succession  of  narrow  and 
darkling  shrines,  each  covered  by  its  little 
chapel,  and  stifling  with  an  eager  crowd  ; 
each  with  a  blaze  and  dazzle  oflamps  that 
show  nothing  but  their  own  wavering  and 
smoky  multiplicity.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel  anything  but  the  strain  of  an  attempt 
at  feeling  when  one  stands  over  the  dark 
orifice  in  the  pavement  where  the  cross 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  erected, 
or  enters  a  little  lower  down  into  the  suffo- 
cating chapel  where  a  square  altar-tomb 
represents  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  There 
are  some  genuine  ancient  tombs  at  an- 
other corner,  hidden  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, which  you  are  allowed  to  see  under- 
ground by  the  light  of  a  taper,  and  which, 
if  this  were  proved  to  be  the  real  site  of 
the.  great  tragedy,  might  afford  a  more 
lifelike  impression.  But  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  all  these  points  of  interest,  the 
supposition  that  Joseph's  new  grave  was 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  place  of  cruci- 
fixion, is  an  idea  which  startles  and  dis- 
turbs the  mind.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
sacred  narrative  which  gives  it  any  war- 
rant. The  place  was  "  nigh,"  we  are  told, 
but  surely  not  within  so  limited  a  space 
that  the  steps  of  the  crowd  must  have 
trodden  all  about  it  as  they  stood  and 
gazed  at  the  execution. 

All  these  things  confuse  the  pilgrim, 
and  take  away  verisimilitude  from  the 
scene.  All  that  I  could  do,  I  am  obliged 
to  say,  was  to  fall  back  sympathetically 
upon  the  genuine  devotion  of  the  Russian 
pilgrims,  who  thronged  the  spreat  buildine 
ever3rwhere;  peasants  in  fur  cap,  and 
caftan,  and  heavy  boots,  just  as  they  had 
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trudged  from  the  steppe  and  the  wilds; 
homely  little  women,  with  shawls  or  ker- 
chiefs covering  their  heads.  Their  intent 
faces,  full  of  worship  and  awe,  their  un- 
doubting,  untroubled  devotion,  the  rapture 
in  some,  the  overwhelming  emotion  in 
others,  the  passion  of  entreaty  in  which 
some  of  them  were  pouring  out  their 
hearts,  were  half  as  impressive  to  behold 
as  if  the  pilgrim  of  another  sort  had  been 
as  sure  as  they  were  of  everything:  he 
saw.  One  follows  these  poor  peasants 
with  wondering  admiration  and  sympathy ; 
there  are  perhaps  some  lookers-on  who 
pity  their  all-belief,  but  there  are  many 
others  who  will  find  in  the  faces  of  these 
simple  brethren  the  best  inspiration  and 
comfort  that  this  great  shrine  can  give 
them.  When  I  penetrated  into  the  strait 
chapel  of  the  holy  tomb,  on  an  occasion 
when  the  crowd  was  less  than  usual,  there 
was  one  woman  with  a  basket  full  of 
books,  pictures,  crosses,  and  other  little 
sacred  things,  meant,  one  could  not  doubt, 
to  fill  a  far-distant  village  with  holy  me- 
morials, at  once  tokens  of  human  love 
and  symbols  of  the  deepest  mysteries, 
which  she  was  placing  to  hallow  them  upon 
the  stone  of  the  sepulchre ;  while  another 
on  her  knees  was  praying,  unconscious  of 
all  about  her,  in  an  agony  of  supplication, 
with  moving  hands  and  rocking  form.  One 
could  not  understand  the  half-audible  flood 
of  broken  words ;  but  the  eloquence  of  the 
hands,  now  held  out  in  entreatv  as  if  to  a 
visible  listener,  now  pressed  upon  the 
beating  breast,  now  clasped  in  beseeching 
earnestness,  could  not  be  mistaken.  What 
was  her  prayer  ?  for  the  pardon  of  her  own 
sins,  or  for  some  one  dearer  than  herself, 
whose  soul  or  whose  life  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance? He  alone  knew  to  whom,  in  fond 
human  confidence  of  being  nearer  to  him 
in  that  spot  where  he  had  lain  in  death, 
she  was  pouring  out  her  heart.  That  God 
might  grant  to  her  the  answer  and  the 
consolation,  the  granting  of  her  petition, 
was  the  echo  that  rose  from  the  soul  of  the 
lookers-on !  We  steal  away  in  the  gloom 
with  only  this,  and  no  more  individual  sen- 
timent in  our  heart.  She  has  gone  home 
by  this  time,  retracing  the  weary  steps  of 
her  pilgrimage  to  the  far-distant  banks  of 
the  Volga  or  the  Neva,  over  leagues  and 
leagues  of  unknown  roads,  footsore  and 
exhausted  with  the  long,  long,  terrible 
journey.  Perhaps  some  time  or  other,  in 
the  ages  to  come,  we  shall  hear  whether 
she  got  the  thing  for  which  she  prayed. 

Never  was  a  more  wonderful  mingling 
of  strange  elements  than  in  this  great  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    The  Greeks 


have  one  portion  of  it,  the  Latins  or  Ro* 
man  Catholics  another,  the  Armenians  a 
third,  and  there  is  also  a  division,  I  think, 
for  the  Copts.  In  the  holiest  sanctuaries 
of  all,  where,  as  all  believe,  the  Lord  was 
crucified  and  buried,  there  have  been 
struggles,  sometimes  ending  in  bloodshed, 
between  the  conflicting  Churches.  People 
say  that  still,  but  for  the  Turkish  soldiers 
about,  such  struggles  would  take  place 
again.  Needless  to  say,  yet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  it,  since  the  vulgar  mind  loves 
to  per[>etuate  such  a  report,  that  neither 
of  the  Churches  or  their  authorities  are 
responsible  for  these  blazings-up  of  popu* 
lar  rivalry.  It  is  the  ignorant  multitude 
that  do  the  harm,  which  all  the  efiEorts  of 
their  leaders  are  inefiEectual  to  restrain  or 
undo.  The  special  moment  of  danger 
when  such  unseemly  strife  has  happened 
has  been  the  moment  of  the  supposed, 
miracle  of  the  holy  fire,  which  takes  place 
on  the  Saturday  between  Good  Friday  and 
£aster,-according  to  the  Greek  calendar. 
On  this  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Greek 
patriarch  comes  down  with  a  solemn  pro* 
cession  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  enter* 
ing  into  the  little  chapel  with  his  attendant 
bishop  alone,  after  a  short  interval  of 
hushed  exf>ectation,  puts  forth,  throogh  a 
round  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  sepul- 
chre, the  miraculous  fire  which  is  sup- 
posed to  spring  from  the  tomb.  Nothing 
could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  as* 
pect  of  the  great  area  below,  apoo  which 
we  look  down  from  the  lofty  gallery  that 
surrounds  the  dome.  It  is  crowded  with 
men,  many  of  them  in  white  tunic  and 
drawers,  their  upper  dress  put  aside,  and 
everything  that  would  impede  them  in 
running.  They  push  and  crowd  and  jostle, 
not  to  say  fight,  with  arms  and  legs  and 
lithe  bodies  that  twist  as  if  there  were  do 
bones  in  them,  darning  themselves  cot 
and  in  of  the  many-colored,  seethinf 
crowd,  which  is  never  still  for  a  moment, 
to  get  to  the  spot  nearest  the  opeoiog.  No 
gymnastic  exercise  that  ever  I  saw  ezem> 
plified  the  amazing  variety  and  aJao  grace 
of  human  movement  like  the  evolutions  of 
that  mass,  and  of  the  white  figures  that 
twist  and  struggle  through  iL  Yoa  will 
think,  perhaps,  that  they  are  the  hostile 
sect,  and  that  this  is  the  fight  of  warring 
religions  of  which  jrou  have  heard  so 
much.  Not  so.  It  is  the  struggle  simply 
who  shall  first  get  the  light;  the  white 
figures  being  runners  intent  on  carrjringit 
to  all  the  villages  about,  envcm  of  the 
population  which  is  not  here.  They  link 
their  arms  together,  and  form  a  swaying, 
winding,  snake-like  line  around  the 
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Sometimes  a  rush  will  be  made,  and 
the  line  will  be  broken ;  sometimes  an 
intruder  will  push  in;  upon  which  ail  who 
are  within  reach  pluck  at  him,  tearing  him, 
one  would  think,  in  pieces,  whirling  him 
here  and  there,  tossing  him  out  as  on  the 
waves  of  an  angry'sea,  with  immense  dem- 
onstration, but  so  little  apparent  harm  that 
he  is  back  again  in  a  moment  to  another 
point  to  make  another  trial.  After  one 
has  got  over  one*s  alarm  at  those  wildly 
plucking  arms  which  turn  one  man  after 
another  about  and  about,  and  fling  him 
here  and  there,  the  sight  is  beautiful  as 
well  as  wonderful.  They  are  all  athletes 
after  the  supple  Eastern  fashion,  with 
bodies  that  sway  and  twist  and  whirl  like 
smoke  or  foam ;  and  the  crowd  opens  up 
and  closes  in,  breaks,  re-forms,  goes 
through  a  thousand  evolutions  as  lightly 
as  any  trained  band,  and  with  far  more 
graceful,  spontaneous  changes,  —  every 
roan  in  the  midst  of  his  struggle  for  a 
place,  clinging  to  the  taper  or  bundle  of 
tapers  with  which  he  is  armed,  and  which 
it  is  his  object  to  light,  preserve,  and  carry 
o£E  in  triumph  to  his  village  or  his  kin- 
dred. 

"  This,"  says  the  archimandrite,  who 
has  given  us  our  places,  who  has  been  in 
England  and  America,  and  speaks  En- 
glish well,  and  loves  to  do  so,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  British  pilgrim  —  "this  is 
a  legacy  left  to  us  by  the  Crusaders.  We 
would  give  it  up  if  we  dared ;  for  to  keep 
up  this  Action  — which  we  never  pretend 
to  be  anything  but  a  fiction  —  is  a  heavy 
burden  upon  our  consciences.  But  what 
can  we  do?  The  people  believe  in  it. 
They  have  more  faith  in  this  visible  sign, 
as  they  think  it,  that  God  is  with  us,  than 
in  all  our  teachings.  The  disappointment 
to  them,  the  disillusion,  the  breaking  up 
of  their  dearest  convictions,  is  more  than 
we  can  venture  to  face.  We  dare  not  run 
the  risk  of  thus  disturbing  the  faith  of  the 
ignorant.  The  Latins  have  done  it,  but 
we  cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  take  the 
risk."  Thus  the  Church  hesitates,  and  is 
ashamed,  yet  has  not  the  courage  of  her 
convictions;  and  the  imposture — if  that 
is  not  too  hard  a  word  — goes  on. 

And  certainly  nothing  could  be  less  like 
the  mystery  that  surrounds  an  imposture 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  so-called 
miracle  is  performed.  After  the  first 
glimmer  of  fire  had  been  handed  out  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  a  long  pause  — 
the  original  inside  having  plainly  gone 
out,  and  a  new  kindling  being  necessary. 
What  the  struggling  crowd  thought  on 
the   matter  is   not  to  be  divined,  out  no 
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precautions  were  taken  to  conceal  the 
accident  or  cover  it  with  any  mysterious 
pretence ;  and  the  regretful  reluctance  with 
which  the  pseudo-miracle  is  kept  up  is 
as  unconcealed  as  the  eagerness  of  the 
crowd,  in  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  no 
semblance  of  devotion  or  awe.  The  hum 
and  murmur  of  voices  fill  the  great  tem- 
ple, rising  up  in  a  babel  of  confused 
sounds  to  the  dome.  Innumerable  little 
individual  struggles  are  taking  place  at 
every  moment ;  sometimes  a  sort  of  chant 
is  raised,  the  same  indistinguishable 
words  rising  over  and  over  again, — an 
attempt,  apparently,  to  give  some  occupa- 
tion to  the  crowd ;  but  it  sinks  again,  and 
the  struggle  goes  on  —  who  shall  get  near- 
est to  the  opening  —  who  shall  best  re- 
serve the  means  of  winding  or  darting 
through  the  crowd  to  get  first  away. 
When  the  immediate  excitement  is  over 
of  this  wild  emulation,  and  the  light  is 
communicated  all  over  the  crowd,  the 
e£Fect  is  still  more  wonderful.  Most  of 
the  men  have  sheafs  of  tapers  tied  to- 
gether—  a  sort  of  fagot  of  wax  and  wick ; 
and  even  from  our  lofty  gallery  the  priest 
who  keeps  the  door  lets  down  on  the  end 
of  a  cord  a  dangling  bundle,  which  he 
draws  up  again  as  soon  as  it  is  lighted, 
and  in  a  moment  the  light  has  flown  from 
hand  to  hand  along  the  round.  The  flame 
blazes  up  below  as  if  the  area  was  on  flre  ; 
it  flies  round  the  circle  of  the  galleries, 
and  reddens  the  great  dome,  an  affair  of 
a  minute,  —  hot,  smoky,  stifling.  The 
gallery  is  thronged  with  women  in  their 
abundant  draperies  and  light  veils,  almost 
every  one  with  a  sheaf  of  tapers,  which 
blaze  wildly  for  a  second,  and  then  are 
deftly  put  out  with  a  portion  of  that  dan- 
gerous, waving  drapery  which  seems  as  if 
it  must  catch  flre  every  moment ;  and  then 
sepulchre  and  dome  and  crowd  are  all  lost 
in  the  smoke  which  Alls  the  place,  black 
and  noisome  with  the  smell  o!  thousands 
of  tapers  extinguished.  It  seems  enough 
that  they  should  have  been  lighted.  They 
are  carried  away  to  be  kept  for  sacred 
moments,  for  hours  of  death  or  to  accom- 
pany the  last  sacraments.  When  we  all 
streamed  out  half  stifled  into  the  dazzling 
sunshine,  I  saw  a  pretty  greeting.  Two 
young  mothers  met  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  which  led  down  from  the  dome  to 
the  house-tops  of  the  great  Greek  convent. 
One,  I  think,  was  a  woman  of  Bethlehem, 
in  their  beautiful  dress,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms.  They  paused,  and  gave  each 
other  a  long,  silent  pressure  of  the  hand ; 
then  kissed,  as  if  congratulating  each  other 
on  some  great  event.    The  Lord  is  risen ! 
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This  was  written  on  the  fair  faces,  smiling 
and  happy,  yet  touched  with  a  certain  awe. 
The  pretty  group,  in  a  soft  halo  of  white 
veils,  which  subdued  the  blaze  of  the 
sunshine,  each  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
uplifted  high  in  the  pure  air  against  the 
intense  blue  of  the  sky,  made  such  a  pic- 
ture as  one  would  not  willingly  forget. 

It  would  be  vain,  even  had  I  the  neces- 
sary knowledge,  to  attempt  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre—  which  depends  much  on  whether 
it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  without  the 
second  wall.  But  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  Pales- 
tine explorers,  Major  Conder,  has  pointed 
out  how  harmonious  with  all  the  indica- 
tions of  the  Gospel  story  is  another  situa- 
tion, a  mound  outside  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  the  usual 
place  of  execution,  and  which  still  retains 
the  curious  conformation  which  suggests 
at  once  the  ancient  name,  '*  the  place  of  a 
skull.'*  This  lonely  and  solemn  mound, 
suddenly  revealed  as  it  were  to  the  pil- 
grim, commanding  the  great  sweep  of  the 
ancient  road  to  Damascus,  and  straight  in 
the  way  of  "  all  ye  who  pass  by,"  is  ex- 
ceedingly impressive,  and  seems  to  carry 
with  it  an  instant  conviction  —  as  well  as 
a  wish  that  it  might  prove  the  real  Mount 
of  Calvary.  And  when  we  say  that  under 
the  hill  there  lies,  in  the  quiet  wildness  of 
nature,  an  ancient  garden,  waste  but 
green,  and  in  it,  blocked  up  with  soil  and 
stones,  the  place  of  an  ancient  tomb,  the 
spectator*s  heart  swells  with  the  surprise 
as  of  a  discovery.  The  silence  and  space 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  one  desires 
to  find  in  a  place  of  such  solemn  associa- 
tions. 

The  other  principal  centre  in  Jerusalem 
is  the  great  enclosure  within  which,  every- 
body is  agreed,  the  Temple  roust  have 
stood,  and  which  is  now  dominated  by 
what  is  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  As 
this  is  generally  spoken  of,  the  stranger 
would  suppose  it  to  be  one  great  and 
somewhat  mysterious  building  occupying 
the  whole.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Something  of  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  city  may  be  traced  even  by  the 
ignorant  from  this  point.  Jerusalem,  like 
Rome  and  various  other  famous  cities,  is 
built  upon  a  number  of  little  hills  divided 
by  deep  valleys.  Thus  the  Mount  of  Zion 
on  which  the  original  city  must  have 
stood,  and  on  which  Solomon's  great  pal- 
ace was  built,  must  have  been  the  Arst  of 
a  group  of  three  distinct  eminences,  with 
the  lower  mount  called   Moriah  lying  to 


the  east  of  it,  and. beyond  that  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Solomon's 
city  was  built  upon  the  north-eastern 
slopes  of  this  first  hill ;  while  immediately 
before  it,  over  the  deep  lines  of  the  valley, 
rose  the  second  mount  separated  by  the 
ravines  lying  round  it  from  Zion  on  one 
side  and  Olivet  on  the  other.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  the  keen  eye  of  the  mon- 
arch-philosopher and  poet  saw  at  once  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  the  site  thus  de- 
tached and  isolated,  and  how  he  smoothed 
its  uneven  top  into  a  broad  and  splendid 
platform,  connected  with  the  hill  upon 
which  his  palace  stood  by  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  narrow  valley  upon  huge  and 
splendid  arches,  the  remains  of  which 
have  been  discovered  by  recent  explo- 
rations; but,  except  for  this  one  ro3ral 
approach,  standing  out  detached  and  sepa- 
rated, strongly  walled  and  defended-* a 
holy  city  beside  the  secular  town. 

Upon  this  platform,  it  would  seem,  there 
must  have  been  left  one  detached  summit 
of  rock,  preserved  when  the  rest  was  lev- 
elled. For  what  reason  this  rock  was 
preserved  —  whether  as  the  traditional 
mount  on  which  Abraham  had  offered  his 
sacrifice,  whether  because  it  was  particu- 
larly adapted  by  nature  to  form  the  altar 
of  burnt-oEEerings,  or  whether  for  any 
other  reason  —  there  is  no  record.  It  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
either  Old  or  New.  But  when  the  holy 
mount,  lying  thick  with  the  carved  stones 
and  cvclopean  blocks  of  the  destroyed 
Temple,  came  after  a  long  interval  to  be 
cleared  and  put  to  use  again,  this  rockr 
point  must  have  remained  in  silent  strength 
of  nature.  And  it  has  now,  strangely 
enough,  with  that  curious  aim  at  a  new 
effect  in  the  midst  of  the  old  which  seems 
a  feature  of  the  .Mohammedan  economy, 
become  the  central  point  of  the  whole.  The 
nameless  rock  fills  almost  the  entire  area 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  indeed  has 
the  appearance,  with  all  its  lovely  orna- 
mentation, of  being  the  shrine  and  canopy 
of  this  dumb  yet  not  unimpressive  thing. 
It  has  a  whole  cluster  of  Mohammedan 
legends  connected  with  it,  — as  the  spot 
from  which  the  Prophet,  with  the  same 
imitation  and  exaggeration  of  the  older 
Christian  story,  bettering  the  simple  as- 
cension by  performing  it  upon  a  miraco- 
lous  mule,  is  suppos^  to  have  ascended 
to  heaven.  Is  this  silent,  immemorial 
stone  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice? 
Was  it  here  that  young  Isaac  came  won- 
dering, looking  round  him  for  the  victim, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  himself,  yet  mild 
in  the  gentleness  of  his  character,  acqni- 
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escent,  yieldlDg  meekly  to  the  bonds ^fHlh 
which  his  father  in  silent  anguish  prepared 
him  to  be  offered?  The  sacred  writers, 
unlike  their  successors,  take  little  care 
for  the  identification  of  such  a  locality. 
Yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  may  be  the  very  spot ;  and  it  may  also 
probably  have  been  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  upon  which  the  sacrifices  were 
made  through  all  the  ages  after  Solomon. 
It  is  curious  and  significant  that  the  creed 
which  has  no  altar,  no  commemorative 
rite,  and  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  pub- 
lic and  common  worship,  should  thus  build 
its  most  sacred  shrines  over  voiceless 
stones. 

Round  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  —  as  it  is 
properly  called  —  the  wide  table-land  of 
this  wonderful  enclosed  platform  spreads. 
There  are  various  small  buildings,  all  ex- 
quisite in  workmanship,  scattered  about 
the  area  —  the  lightest,  graceful  archways, 
the  most  beautiful  fountains  and  shrines, 
with  a  broad  sweep  of  greensward  and 
trees  at  one  end,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
at  the  other,  the  most  considerable  of  all, 
the  mosque  called  El  Aksa,  once  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  still  bearing  the  cross  in 
the  evolutions  of  its  carved  work  and  mo- 
saics. This  is  by  many  supposed  to  have 
been  the  actual  site  of  the  Temple.  I  sat 
down  outside  the  doors  of  this  beautiful 
place,  while  other  sightseers  went  on  to 
investigate  other  wonders.  It  was  a 
morning  of  brilliant  sunshine,  the  most 
serene  and  splendid  summer  day  that  July 
ever  produced  in  England,  but  softer  in 
its  April  freshness,  and  with  a  sky  per- 
haps more  radiantly  blue  than  ever  is  seen 
in  northern  latitudes.  Through  a  little 
avenue  of  very  old  cypress-trees  appeared 
the  gleaming  whiteness  of  the  scattered 
buildings,  the  wonderful  blue  lustre  of  the 
Damascus  tiles  upon  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  the  softness  of  the  broad  green- 
sward beyond.  On  the  left  hand  lay  the 
terraced  houses  of  Jerusalem,  rising  line 
upon  line  beyond  the  walls  of  this  sacred 
area ;  on  the  right,  with  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  deep  and  narrow  between, 
the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Sitting  there  all 
silent,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  it  came 
Upon  the  mind  with  the  thrill  of  a  sensible 
reality  that  here  our  Lord  must  have  been 
familiar,  constantly  coming  and  going; 
that  he  must  have  looked  upon  this  self- 
same scene,  probably  from  this  very  spot, 
pondering  the  great  tragedy  before  him, 
and  the  wilful  race  which  would  not  under- 
stand nor  know  what  they  were  doing. 
Not  a  stone  stands  upon  another  of  the 
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Temple  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
blasphemed,  —  everything  is  changed  ex- 
cept nature ;  but  nature,  steadfast  and 
faithful,  k«eps  her  trust.  It  is  as  certain 
as  his  being  that  he  must  have  looked 
upon  the  same  green  hill,  upon  the  same 
city  of  habitation,  nmd  walked  where  we 
now  walk,  and  saw  whstt  we  see.  Here 
there  is  no  stone  to  kiss,  noiiidividual  act 
of  which  to  call  up  the  memory,  but  only 
the  certainty  that  here  he  must  have  been, 

—  enough  to  bring  the  water  in  a  flood  to 
the  pilgrim's  eyes,  and  the  blood  to  his 
heart. 

There  is  another  association  here  which 
also  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  affecting. 
On  the  very  lowest  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  deep  down  and  unseen  beyond  the 
enclosing  wall  of  the  Temple  area,  lies  the 
garden  which  is  so  associated  with  the 
sacred  story,  —  Gethsemane,  the  scene  of 
the  agony.  Almost  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  which  traverses  the 
narrow  valley,  is  what  is  now  called  the 
Golden  Gate,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple.  It  would 
be  the  natural  and  nearest  way  by  which 
to  reach  that  sacred  retirement.  By  this 
gate  no  doubt  the  betrayer  and  his  > 
stealthy  band  would  follow  the  steps  of 
the  Lord  to  his  favorite  haunt,  stealing 
down  under  the  twilight  skies  to  where 
the  shade  of  the  pale  olives  sheltered  his 
prayers  and  mysterious  anguish,  and  the 
troubled  dozing  of  the  disciples  "  sleeping 
for  sorrow,"  confused  by  the  strange,  un- 
comprehended  tide  of  events,  which  was 
drawing  their  feet  towards  something  they 
knew  not  what.  And  by  this  path  again, 
no  doubt,  they  led  their  prisoner  back, 
avoiding  the  peopled  ways,  hurrying  him 
into  the  stronghold  of  his  enemies.  It  is 
said  that  there  exists  a  Moslem  tradition 
that  by  this  gate  the  Messiah  is  to  ride 
into  the  holy  place,  taking  back  his  king- 
dom ;  and  consequently  the  precaution 
has  been  taken  —  a  curiously  ineffectual 
one,  considering  the  greatness  of  the  event 

—  of  building  up  the  gate  I  There  is 
something  even  in  this  superstition  which 
is  grateful  to  the  imaginative  mind.  And 
the  singularly  touching  juxtaposition  of 
the  Temple  gate  and  the  garden  is  still 
more  memorable.  Gethsemane  itself,  a 
site  about  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  is  now  a  garden  of  flowers,  pro- 
tected by  trim  palings  —  a  modern  garden, 
orderly  and  well  cared  for,  which  gives  a 
certain  shock  to  the  mind,  but  rather  for 
the  first  moment  than  permanently.  For 
there  is  something  io  the  little  group  of 
grey,  gnarled,  and  aged  olive-trees,  the  old 
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immemorial  inhabitants,  which  calms  the 
first  disappointment.  I  do  not  know  what 
age  it  is  possible  for  an  olive  to  attain,  or 
whether  there  is  the  faintest  chance  that 
these  totterine  giants  mav  have  been  sap- 
lings under  tne  stars  of  that  wonderful 
evening,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  they  are  of  the  very  stock  of 
the  trees  that  sheltered  the  divine  visitor. 
Could  this  place  but  be  kept  in  the  green- 
ness of  nature,  as  the  grass  and  the  abun- 
dant wild  flowers  lie  under  so  many  an 
olive-garden,  there  would  be  no  spot  in 
the  world  more  sacred,  in  which  the  pil- 
grim could  feel  more  certainly  that  he 
stood  in  the  very  steps  of 

those  blessed  feet 
Which   eighteen    hundred  years    ago    were 
nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross. 

It  is  to  be  believed  that  there  is  some 
widespreading  natural  impulse  in  the  sim- 
ple mind  to  adorn  and  ornament  every 
place  which  it  holds  holy,  and  that  it  re- 

?uires  a  certain  growth  and  culture  of 
eeling,  as  well  as  of  mind,  before  we  can 
understand  the  far  greater  ad\'antage  of 
letting  alone.  But  we  silence  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  it  was  a  garden  then, 
as  now,  and  that  for  all  we  know  it  might 
have  been  a  flower-garden,  carefully 
trimmed  and  kept  by  its  humble  owner, 
and  that  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
orderly,  tranquil  growth,  were  soothing  to 
him  who  came  thither  from  the  noise  and 
contentions  of  the  city,  perhaps  with  his 
seamless  cloak  wrapped  round  him,  to  lie 
down  upon  the  soft  green  mound,  encir- 
cling the  rugged  trunks,  and  see  the  lights 
die  out  of  the  windows  of  Zion,  and  the 
stars  light  up  through  the  dark  branches 
with  all  the  radiance  of  the  Blast 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  arose  in 
the  mind  on  the  road  to  Bethany,  where 
suddenly,  as  we  made  our  way  up  the  hill, 
our  guide  turned  round  and  said,  as  who 
should  state  the  most  simple  fact,  **  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  Hosanna  road.** 
The  Hosanna  road  I  There  flashed  at 
once  upon  us  the  excitement  of  that  sud- 
den popular  movement,  when  the  people 
went  out  to  meet  him,  **  meek,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass,** 
and  the  children  rent  the  air  with  innocent 
shouts,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David  !  and 
the  disciples,  with  some  sudden  fond  an- 
ticipation of  triumph,  threw  down  their 
garments  in  the  path  of  the  king  who  came 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  What  radiant 
dreams  must  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
these  simple  men  of  Galilee  who  were 


coming  to  such  fame  and  greatness,  to  sit 
upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel !  How  they  must  have 
wondered  when,  as  the  procession  swept 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  bill,  and  Jerusa- 
lem suddenly  rose  before  them  in  all  her 
glory  and  beautv,  he  who  was  their  head 
—  the  centre  ot  the  procession  —  paused 
and  wept  over  the  doomed  city  to  whom 
her  last  opportunity  was  about  to  be 
ofiEered  !  How  little  they  understood  him, 
then  or  ever !  —  toiling  to  catch  a  meaoing 
in  words  of  which  they  would  not  believe 
the  simple  significance,  impetuous  Peter 
rebuking  him  for  his  gloomy  fancies ! 
These  are  the  holy  stations,  unmarked, 
thank  heaven  I  by  any  cross  or  symbol, 
where  the  pilgrims  of  to-day  will  most 
truly  feel  and  recognize  the  footsteps  of 
the  Lord. 

And  how  strange,  after  all  the  endless 
anticipations,  consultations  with  experts 
as  to  all  that  was  to  be  done  and  provided 
for,  tremors  about  the  long  voyage  and  its 
possible  dangers,  about  tne  climate,  and 
the  unusual,  unaccustomed  life,  to  grow 
familiar  as  a  matter  of  everyday  with  the 
streets  and  names  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  that 
wonder  of  the  world  had  been  Perugia 
or  Mentone,  or  any  other  accessible  and 
easy  though  foreign  place  I  And  still  more 
strange  to  turn  our  backs  sc^rly  and 
silently  upon  the  grey  walls  and  the  great 
tower  of  David,  and  to  say  to  ourselves 
Ihat  it  was  over -» that  we  had  been  at 
Jerusalem  I  That  it  should  be  to  come 
was  an  overwhelming,  scarcely  credible 
thought ;  that  it  is  over  and  done  with  is 
the  strangest  sobering  reflection  —  a  sort 
of  symbol  of  life  itself,  which  is  no  better 
than  a  pilgrimage,  which  begins  with  sach 
fine  hopes  and  fancies,  which  falls  into 
such  commonplace,  which  ends  in  most 
cases  with  such  a  dull  sense  of  things 
omitted  and  undertakings  failed.  Yet  I 
will  not  say  that  this  was  the  case  with 
Jerusalem.  These  scenes  are  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  steep  climb,  overwhelm- 
ing in  emotion,  and  full  of  physical  fatigae 
and  efifort,  up  the  street  of  the  passion ; 
the  evening  falling  over  Gethsemaoe ;  the 
blaze  of  afternoon  sunshine  upon  Jerusa- 
lem from  Bethany  and  the  Hosanna  road ; 
the  still  morning  on  the  holy  mount,  th^ 
platform  of  the  Temple ;  ana  outside  the 
Damascus  gate,  all  lonely  in  darker  color, 
the  hues  of  riven  rock  and  brown  soil, 
lying  under  a  wide  expanse  of  cloudy  sky, 
the  tragic  hillock,  like  a  skull,  as  was  tne 
place  that  was  called  Golgotha,  —  all  these 
are  pictures  that  will  not  depart  —  memo* 
ries  of  a  pilgrimage  more  lasting- tfaw: the 
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crosslets  in  gold  or  silver,  the  scraps  of 
olive-wood  and  dried  flowers  which  one 
carries  home,  for  no  particular  reason 
except  that  everybody  does  the  same. 

The  only  place  near  Jerusalem  which 
has  anything  like  an  equal  interest  is 
Bethlehem  —  a  white  town  spread  upon  a 
hillside  overlooking  a  wider  and  more 
fertile  valley  than  most  of  the  deep  hol- 
lows which  separate  the  hills  of  Judea. 
An  air  of  cheerfulness  and  brightness  is 
about  the  place.  The  gay  and  brilliant 
young  Eothen  of  half  a  century  ago  gives 
a  playful  description  of  his  own  delight 
in  flnding  smiling  faces  and  the  laughter 
of  girls  upon  his  path  in  the  little  hilly 
city  of  the  Nativity ;  and  one  cannot  but 
remember  his  words  when  the  women 
flock  out  to  their  doors  —  in  greater  num- 
bers, surely,  than  in  other  places  —  as  the 
carriage  dashes  up  a  narrow  street  where 
the  panels  almost  graze  the  walls,  and  the 
pavement  seems  composed  of  boulders 
like  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream.  This 
is  a  trifle  in  the  East,  where  in  towns 
much  more  important  than  this  which  is 
little  among  the  cities  of  Judah  —  thriv- 
ing cities  like  Smyrna  and  Beyrout  — 
you  drive  over  thoroughfares  like  water- 
courses at  the  peril  of  your  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  are  all  Christian, 
which  is  cheering  to  begin  with  ;  and  the 
feminine  part  of  them  are  unusually  dis- 
tinjjuished  by  good  looks,  and  wear  a 
beautiful  costume  —  embroidered  jacket 
with  long  hanging  sleeves,  and  skirts  in 
various  colors  —  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  striking.  Their  heads  are  adorned 
with  silver  chains  and  coins  encircling  the 
forehead  and  falling  on  each  side  of  the 
face,  over  which  the  women  who  are  mar- 
ried wear  some  sort  of  a  sti£F  round  cap 
over  which  is  arranged  a  long  veil  of  the 
flne  unbleached  linen  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  East,  embroidered  with  a  heavy 
border  in  rich  colors,  of  silk  —  red  and 
purple  and  blue.  This  headdress  gives 
a  kind  of  mild  majesty  to  their  clear  tints 
and  well-cut  features ;  and  they  sell  their 
vegetables  like  princesses  —  not  in  dis- 
guise, but  gracefully  condescending  to 
supply  their  fellow-creatures  with  the 
necessities  of  life. 

•  The  great  Church  of  the  Nativity  is, 
like  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
divided  between  the  different  creeds  of 
Christianity  —  but  it  is  unnecessary  that 
the  pilgrim  should  trouble  himself  with 
these  distinctions.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  real  question  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  situation,  or  that  the  rock-cut  rooms 
under  the  churches  are  truly  the  remains 
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of  the  inn  in  which  Joseph  of  Nazareth 
could  find  no  place.    It  seems  strange  to 
the  visitor  that  the  little  ancient  house  of 
public  entertainment  should  be  a  succes- 
sion of   caves.    But  this  is   not    at  all 
surprising  to  those  who  are  aware  how 
much  use  is  still  made  of  these  dwellings 
of  nature,  which  are  the  most  impervious 
to  the  sunshine,  and  save  at  least  half  the 
trouble  of  building.     No  doubt  there  were 
some  chambers  above  for  guests  of  supe- 
rior pretensions ;  but  there  are  still  many 
cave-dwellings  in  Nazareth,  from  which 
came  the  strangers  in  that  distant  time; 
and  there  would  be  nothing  unusual  to 
the  maiden-mother  of  Galilee  in  the  little 
alcove,  deep  cut  in  the  rock,  where  her 
mats  would  be  spread,  or  even,  perhaps, 
in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  friendly 
animals  used  to  that  dim  imprisonment. 
To  roof  over  this  alcove  with  an  altar, 
and  to  turn  the  manger  into  a  chapel,  with 
hanging  lamps  that  make  the  darkness 
visible,  was   inevitable,  perhaps,  and  it 
does   not  distract  the  senses  as  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.    The  pilgrim    can  yet 
feel  in  the  dim  silence  of  the  sacred  place 
a  sentiment  not  inappropriate,  a  sugges- 
tion of  awe  and  infinite  tenderness.    The 
long  chamber  where  the  stalled  creatures 
must  have  stood  is  at  right  angles  from 
this  little  corner,  a  kind  of  entrance  to 
the  stable,  with   the  rock-hewn  manger 
opposite.    A  steep  little  stair,  also  cut  in 
the  rock,  leads  to  the  other  chambers, 
and  to  the  outlet  above  where  the  superior 
part  of  the  little  hostelry  would  be.    St. 
Jerome,  with  or  without  his  lion,  lived  and 
wrote  in  one  of  these  excavated  rooms, 
but  that  is  not  a  memory  which  we  willingly 
mingle  with  that  of   the    child  and  the 
mother  in  the  dim  quiet  below.    Here  he 
was  born.   The  few  who  enter  kneel  before 
the  low  recess,  perhaps  kiss  the  stone, 
then  rise  like  shadows  and  flit  away.   Was 
it  here,  too,  thaf  the  Eastern  sages  came 
from  their  far,  star-gazing  plains,  —  great 
figures    cloaked    and    turbaned,    coming 
dazzled  out  of  the  upper  air,  astonished 
to  see  the  lowly  place  in  which  the  King 
of  the  Jews  was  born,  with,  perhaps,  the 
rude  shepherds  stumbling  after  them  con- 
fused, with  their  tale  of  the  angels  and 
the  great  song  they  had  heard  out  of  the 
midnight   skies ;  and   Marv  languid,  yet 
glad,  with  eyes  accustomed  to  the  gloom, 
gazed  wonderingly  upon  all  the  wonderful 
visitors,  whose  eager  looks    must  have 
searched  the  little  nook  before  they  could 
make  out  the  whiteness  of  the  infant,  the 
light  in  the  mother's  face,  who  laid  up  all 
these  things  in  her  heart  ? 
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How  strangely  changed  the  pictures 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  would 
have  been,  had  it  been  possible  for  the 
painters  of  Italy  to  know  under  what  con- 
ditions rustic  life  was  lived  in  Palestine! 
But  unlike  as  it  is  to  anything  the  north- 
ern imagination  has  dwelt  upon,  there  is 
nothing  discordant,  nothing  inharmonious. 
The  carpets  and  quilts  of  primitive  use 
would  be  laid  there  so  simply  for  her  bed. 
The  warm  dimness  would  soothe  the  eyes  ; 
the  stirring  of  the  cattle,  innocent  si>ec- 
tators,  bring  no  disturbance ;  and  all  other 
sounds  muffled  in  the  safe  quiet,  under- 
ground. The  stable  and  the  manger  have 
pointed  many  a  moral  in  sermons  and  elo- 
quent discourses  as  to  the  poverty  and 
hardship  that  attended  the  divine  birth, 
but  there  is  no  such  complaint  in  the 
sacred  story ;  and  as  the  strangeness  of  the 
rock-hewn  rooms  dies  awav,  an  impres- 
sion of  naturalness,  of  simple  truth  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  and  time,  grows 
upon  the  mind,  and  a  tender  awe  in  the 
heart. 

Nothing  inharmonious  —  no ;  except  the 
Turkish  soldier /Ji /a^/iVyji  with  his  mus- 
ket, in  the  darkest  corner,  only  discovered 
after  the  eyes  have  grown  familiar  to  the 
gloom,  and  by  the  movement  of  the  curved 
palm  which  he  holds  stealthily  towards 
you,  on  the  chance  of  a  possible  bakshish. 
The  two  ladies  who  had  gone  back  alone 
to  spend  a  silent  moment  in  the  little 
sacred  place  of  the  Nativity  had  been 
frightened  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  this 
unsuspected  sentinel,  and  had  yielded  to 
the  ref>eated  imperative  though' dumb  de- 
mand. He  too  is  placed  there,  so  says 
the  pretence  which  prejudice  and  credulity 
keep  up,  to  prevent  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  from  deadly  quarrel.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it ;  his  presence  is  simple 
insult,  and  no  more. 

The  Greeks  have  the  more  splendid  of 
the  churches  into  which  we  make  our  way 
above ;  but  the  Latins  have  the  monastery 
attached,  and  it  is  a  kind  Franciscan 
brother  in  his  brown  gown  who  brings  us 
cofiEee  in  the  long,  airy,  cool  refectory, 
with  its*recessed  window  looking  out  over 
the  beautiful  valley;  the  green  and  fertile 
place  where  lay  the  fields  of  Boaz,  where 
Ruth  gleaned  *^  among  the  alien  corn,"  and 
where  the  shepherds  lay  beneath  the  stars, 
and  saw  the  skies  open,  and  the  herald 
angels  come  forth.  It  is  still  green  and 
prosperous,  as  if  a  special  blessing  rested 
upon  the  fields  and  pleasant  slopes  that 
surround  the  rock-chamber  in  which  the 
Lord  of  Life  was  born ;  no  stony  ridges  or 
scattered  rocks  about,  such  as  those  that 


give  the  other  hillsides  and  ravines  the 
air  of  being  covered  with  endless  mioA 
I  heard  a  curious  argument  in  Jerusalen 
produced  in  opposition  to  some  one  wbc 
answered  the  usual  prejudice  about  the 
Jews  by  saving  that  for  himself  he  could 
not  forget  that  our  Lord  in  the  flesh  was  a 
Jew.  **  No,  no ! "  cried  the  debater  hotly, 
*'  he  was  no  Jew.  Consider  how  his  race 
was  mixed ;  there  was  Ruth,  who  was  oi 
Moab,  and  Rahab  of  Jericho,  and  whc 
knows  how  many  more."  The  argument 
was  but  a  poor  one.  Yet  the  story  oi 
Ruth  connects  itself  with  this  city  of  David 
and  of  David's  son,  who  was  his  Lord, 
with  poetic  completeness.  The  image  oi 
the  young  wanderer,  covered  with  the  veil 
of  premature  widowhood,  and  with  he? 
loyal  and  lovine  heart,  who  came  to  the 
greatest  glorv  that  Hebrew  women  could 
aspire  to,  and  became  in  her  distant  gen* 
eration  like  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
—  is  always  a  beautiful  and  touching  rec- 
ollection. This,  the  one  genealogy  for  the 
sake  of  which  all  the  others  were  so  care- 
fully guarded,  has  many  singular  episodes, 
bat  none  more  attractive.  And  there,  too, 
upon  the  mountain-side,  the  youngest  son 
of  Jesse,  be  who  was  ruddy  and  of  a  ^r 
countenance,  a  beautiful  shepherd  lad*  led 
his  flock  from  hill  to  bill,  and  gathered  the 
lambs  in  his  arms,  and  defenoed  the  help- 
less creatures  at  the  peril  of  life.  How 
many  happy  similitudes,  how  many  recol- 
lections 1  What  a  world  of  purest  poetry 
and  heroic  romance  is  about  this  spot! 
The  well  of  Bethlehem  alone,  the  devoted 
band  who  forced  their  way  over  mouotain 
and  ^len  and  through  the  ring  of  their 
enemies  to  bring  their  hero  and  kiug  the 
draught  of  water  for  which  he  longed  *- 
and  that  hero,  touched  to  the  heart,  pour 
ing  out  the  precious  draught  '*  before  the 
Lord,"  as  unworthy  to  touch  with  soiled 
human  lips  what  bad  been  so  dearly  pur 
chased  —  what  book  of  chivalry  cootaios 
a  more  beabtiful  story?  The  village  was 
*Mittle  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  **  io 
these  days.  But  to  what  fame  and  glory 
over  the  whole  world  it  has  come  I 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  no  traveller  need 
fear  to  visit  these  holiest  places.  But  fbf 
the  unwelcome  interval  of  sea,  which  is 
not  to  be  circumvented,  but  which  the 
most  timid  nowadays  encounter  with  so 
little  hesitation,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehen 
can  be  reached  in  perfect  ease  and  oooi- 
fort  without  fear  either  of  too  fervent  a 
sun  or  too  difficult  a  way.  There  arc 
many  who  grudee  even  the  introductioa 
of  a  carriage-road  to  the  desecration  of  the 
wilds  of  Palestine,  but  this  is  a  fantastic 
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scruple.  When  we  push  our  way  farther 
north  to  Galilee,  a  less  easy  method  and  a 
slower  progress  must  content  the  pilgrim 
on  his  further  wav. 


From  Murra/s  Magsuine. 
MARCIA. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
AN  EMPTY  TRIUMPH. 

Not  until  she  had  reached  the  door  of 
Sir  George  Brett*s  house  in  Portman 
Square  did  it  occur  to  Marcia  that  she 
would  find  herself  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
fix,  if,  contrary  to  her  expectation,  her 
sister-in-law  should  receive  her.  But  her 
momentary  anxiety  on  this  point  was  re- 
lieved by  the  butler,  who  appeared  in 
response  to  her  ring  and  who  at  once  said, 
"  Not  at  home,  m'm,"  while  he  gazed  over 
her  head  into  vacancy. 

**  Is  Lady  Brett  out,  or  doesn't  she  re- 
ceive ?  "  inquired  Marcia. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  gone  out  driving, 
ro  m. 

Now  Marcia  knew  this  man,  who  had 
evidently  recognized  her,  although  he 
affected  not  to  do  so.  "Benson,"  said 
she,  holding  between  her  finger  and  thumb 
the  sovereign  with  which  she  had  pro- 
vided herself  for  his  benefit,  **  I  wish  to 
see  Master  Willie.  I  suppose  he  isn't 
in  the  house  now;  but  probably  you  can 
tell  me  at  what  time  I  should  have  the 
best  chance  of  finding  him  if  I  came 
again." 

Benson  gazed  pensively  at  the  coin  and 
remained  silent;  but  when  it  had  been 
transferred  to  his  palm  he  lowered  his 
voice  and  replied,  •*  Well,  m'm,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Master  Willie  ts  in,  and  I'm 
sure  I  should  be  very  pleased  for  him  to 
see  his  mar,  which  he's  always  askin'  me 
about  you,  m'm.  But  I'm  sorry  to  say  as 
I've  had  very  positive  orders  not  to  admit 
you,  m'm." 

Marcia  immediately  stepped  past  him 
and  entered  the  hall.  "  You  can't  turn  me 
out  now,"  she  remarked.  '*  It  is  no  fault 
of  yours  that  I  have  forced  my  way  into 
the  house,  and  of  course  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  use  physicalforce  with 
a  lady.  Now,  Benson,  you  can  go  and 
call  Master  Willie.  I  shall  wait  for  him 
in  the  library,  and  as  I  shall  not  stay  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Lady  Brett  need  not 


know  that  I  have  been  here.  For  that 
matter,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  here 
—  as  1  should  think  you  must  be  aware." 

Benson  shook  his  head,  but  smiled  and 
only  begged  Mrs.  Brett  to  bear  in  mind 
that  she  would  get  him  into  a  serious 
trouble  if  she  outstayed  her  time.  So 
Marcia  was  shown  into  the  library,  a 
rather  dismal  apartment,  containing  sev- 
eral hundred  books  which  nobody  ever 
dreamt  of  removing  from  their  snelves, 
and  there,  with  a  beating  heart,  awaited  a 
meeting  which  she  had  not  dared  to  ex- 
pect so  soon,  and  which,  as  she  now  felt 
for  the  first  time,  might  prove  more  pain- 
ful than  joyful. 

But  she  was  not  kept  waiting  long,  nor 
were  her  half-formed  fears  realized.  For 
presently  there  came  a  sound  as  of  some- 
body running  down-stairs  at  the  top  of  bis 
speed,  then  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
before  she  could  draw  a  breath  a  great  big 
boy,  who  had  thrown  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  was  kissing  her  upon  both  cheeks. 
Well,  it  was  a  moment  of  pure,  unalloyed 
happiness,  a  moment  to  be  remembered 
afterwards  with  thankfulness  and  tears, 
one  of  those  moments  which  only  come 
here  and  there  into  anybody's  life  and 
which,  at  the  best  of  times,  are  but  transi- 
tory. 

"Did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  you, 
Willie?"  Marcia  asked,  when  she  had 
drawn  her  boy  down  upon  a  sofa  beside 
her  and  was  holding  his  hand  in  one  of 
hers,  the  other  being  employed  in  wiping 
her  eyes. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  answered  Willie,  and 
his  voice  was  not  quite  as  steady  as  it 
might  have  been,  notwithstanding  his  age 
and  the  fine  proportions  of  his  person. 
"  You  never  wrote  to  me,  and  Aunt  Caro- 
line said  — -  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  told  you  that  you  must  never 
believe  what  they  said  about  me!"  in- 
terrupted Marcia  reproachfully.  **They 
don't  care  what  they  say ;  all  they  want  is 
to  make  you  believe  that  I  am  a  heartless 
wretch.  But,  oh,  my  own  dear  Willie, 
you  don't  believe  that,  do  you  ?  You  can^t 
Delieve  itl" 

It  was  true  enough  that  he  could  not 
believe  it  and  therefore  had  not  believed 
it,  although  his  trust  in  her  had  been  put 
to  a  more  severe  test  than  the  trust  of 
most  of  those  whom  we  love  will  bear 
without  snapping.  He  was  able  to  give 
her  the  assurance  that  she  asked  for,  and 
when  he,  on  his  side,  made  a  complaint 
which  she  admitted  that  he  was  entitled 
to  make,  she  answered,  — 

"Oh,  I  had  a  hundred  reasons  for  not 
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writing.  It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  want  to 
write ;  but  I  knew  vou  wouldn't  like  mv 
marrying  again  —  of  course  you  couldn  t 
like  it  —  and  —  and  I  thought  —  " 

She  paused  because  it  was  impossible 
to  confess  the  (ruth,  which  was  that  she 
had  thought  she  might  begin  a  new  life, 
in  which  he  should  have  no  part,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  him  if 
she  could  contrive  to  do  so.  "  We  won't 
talk  of  that,"  she  resumed,  for  indeed  it 
was  against  her  nature  to  talk  of  anything 
disagreeable.  **  Tell  me  about  Eton.  Are 
you  happy  there  ?  Do  you  like  it  better 
than  Farh borough  ?  But  of  course  you 
do ;  I  always  knew  you  would.  And  oh, 
Willie,  what  a  dandy  you  are,  and  what  a 
giant  you  are  growing  I  You  must  be 
nearly  as  tall  as  I  am.  Stand  up  and  let 
us  measure." 

The  boy  humored  her  and  answered 
her  questions.  He  had  plenty  of  news  to 
give  her;  he  knew  from  of  old  that  she 
could  enter  into  every  thought  and  wish 
of  his ;  it  was  delightnil  to  him  to  hear  her 
voice  again,  to  look  into  her  eyes  and  to 
find  her  so  little  changed.  Yet  he  could  not 
ask  her  for  information  which  she  could 
not  volunteer,  and  so  there  was  a  certain 
restraint  upon  their  intercourse  of  which 
Marcia  became  conscious  after  a  while. 
At  length  she  dropped  his  hand,  sighed, 
and  looked  at  her  watch.  '*  I  shall  have 
to  go  away  presently,"  she  said  in  lugu- 
brious accents. 

'•But  why?"  asked  Willie  eagerly. 
**  Who  can  prevent  your  coming  to  see  roe 
if  you  want  to  coroe  ?  " 

**  Oh,  your  uncle,  of  course,"  Marcia 
answerecf ;  '*  this  is  his  bouse,  you  know, 
and  be  can  forbid  me  to  enter  it.  In  fact, 
he  has  forbidden  me.  He  has  chosen  to 
quarrel  with  me,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
been  admitted  now  if  be  or  your  aunt  had 
been  at  home  and  if  I  hadn't  given  Benson 
a  sovereign." 

"Then,"  said  Willie  decisively,  "Til 
quarrel  with  him  too.  He  can  forbid  me 
to  enter  his  house  if  he  likes  —  and  wel* 
come  I " 

But  Marcia  explained  that  that  plan, 
attractive  though  it  might  appear  at  first 
sight,  was  not  one  which  could  be  seri- 
ously entertained.  "Your  uncle  is  your 
guardian,"  she  said,  **  and  —  and  —  I  think 
most  likely  you  will  be  his  heir.  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  you  were  to  quar- 
rel with  him  for  my  sake.  Besides,  I  don't 
suppose  that  he  would  let  you  quarrel  with 
him;  he  would  say  that  you  were  too 
young  to  know  your  own  mind.  No ;  we 
must  have  patience  and  wait.     Perhaps, 
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some  day,  when  you  are  grown  up— 
I  can't  look  forward  so  far  as  that" 

Willie  declared  that  he  also  was  unable 
to  project  himself  in  imagination  throu£h 
the  mists  which  obscured  the  distant  fu- 
ture. What  he  wanted  was  his  mother's 
companionship  in  the  present,  and  if  that 
boon  could  only  be  obtained  by  defying 
his  uncle,  he  saw  no  reason  why  his  uncle 
should  not  be  defied.  '*  What  can  Uncle 
George  do  to  us,  supposing  that  we 
choose  to  disobey  him  ?  was  his  pertinent 
query. 

Marcia  really  could  not  say.  She  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  Sir  George  had  all 
the  power  and  majesty  of  the  law  to  sup- 
port him;  yet  she  doubted  whether  be 
would  risk  the  scandal  of  setting  the  law 
in  motion.  To  send  a  couple  of  police- 
men with  instructions  to  tear  the  son  from 
his  mother's  arms  would  be  too  ridicukmi, 
even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  legal. 
**  Possibly  he  might  not  do  anything  very 
dreadful  to  us,"  she  answered  at  leocth ; 
"  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  rather  fool- 
ish of  us  to  snap  our  fingers  in  his  btot. 
Perhaps  you  could  sometimes  come  and 
see  me  without  letting  him  know  where 
you  have  been." 

Willie  did  not  seem  to  fancy  this  sa|i^ 
gestion  very  much.  **  I'd  a  good  deal 
rather  tell  the  truth  about  it,"  he  an- 
swered ;  **  I  don't  funk  Uncle  Georve." 

What  Marcia  was  thinking— -only  she 
did  not  like  to  say  so  —  was  that  somebody 
beside  Sir  George  would  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  For  herself,  she  asked  noth- 
ing better  than  that  Willie  should  be  re- 
stored to  her,  and  she  would  consider  such 
happiness  purchased  upon  easy  terms 
even  though  it  should  entail  the  sacriioe 
of  his  golden  prospects ;  but  she  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  Cecil  would  take  that 
view.  She  did  not  realise  that  the  boy 
perfectly  understood  her  position  and  was 
far  too  proud  to  inflict  himself  upon  her  as 
a  burden.  Perhaps  he  guessed  what  was 
passing  through  her  mind ;  for,  o  she 
made  no  reply,  he  went  on :  **  I  know  Tre 
got  to  live  with  Uncle  George,  and  I've 
done  what  you  told  me  and  been  respect- 
ful to  him  and  all  that;  but  I  believe  he*d 
cave  in  if  I  told  him  straight  out  that  f 
meant  to  go  and  see  you  every  now  and 
then."      ^  ^  ^ 

Willie  had  taken  his  uncle's  measure 
accurately  enough;  nothing  was  more 
probable  than  that  Sir  George  would  yield 
to  firm  opposition.  But  Marcia,  who  did 
not  forget  that  Sir  George  was  a  married 
man,  was  of  opinion  that  stratagem  was 
safer  than  challenge. 
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**  So  long  as  I  can  see  you/*  said  she, 
"  I  don't  much  care  how  we  manage  it ; 
only  I  think  we  should  try  to  avoid  pro- 
voicing  more  quarrels.  We  might  easily 
arrange  to  meet  somewhere  or  other  two 
or  three  times  a  week  without  being  dis- 
covered." 

"Yes,  we  could  do  that,"  Willie  as- 
sented doubtfully;   "but  Aunt   Caroline 
fenerally  asks  me  where  I  have  been,  and 
can't  tell  her  a  lie,  you  know." 

Marcia's  own  conscience,  like  that  of 
most  women,  did  not  forbid  her  an  occa- 
sional suppressio  vert;  yet  it  was  sensi- 
tive enough  to  shrink  from  a  suggestion 
of  casuistry  to  others.  So  she  only  said : 
"If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you 
will  have  to  confess  that  you  have  been 
with  me ;  only  I  am  sure  that  when  you 
do,  they  will  say  that  it  mustn't  happen 
again.  All  we  can  hope  for  is  that  they 
won't  ask  troublesome  questions." 

Now,  as  they  were  quite  certain  to  ask 
questions,  this  was  evidently  a  forlorn 
hope  to  trust  to,  and  Willie  ciid  his  best 
to  point  out  what  a  much  better  chance  of 
success  would  be  secured  by  the  display 
of  a  little  courage.  He  ended  by  par- 
tially convincing  his  mother;  but  it  took 
him  some  little  time  to  arrive  at  that 
point,  so  that  Marcia  had  been  more  than 
an  hour  in  the  library  before  she  noticed 
how  late  it  was. 

"  I  must  go !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  I 
wouldn't  for  all  the  world  let  your  uncle 
or  your  aunt  find  me  here." 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth 
when  the  door  was  opened  and  Sir  George, 
who  by  ill-luck  had  returned  straight  home 
from  the  City,  walked  in.  The  situation 
was  an  awkward  one;  but  there  was  no 
escaping  from  it,  and  Marcia  did  what  is 
always  the  wisest  thing  to  do  in  an  awk- 
ward situation  by  holding  her  tongue.  Sir 
George,  being  completely  taken  aback, 
simply  ejaculated  "  Hullo ! "  —  after  which 
there  was  a  prolonged  pause. 

Willie,  mindful  of  his  duty  to  his  elders, 
allowed  them  what  he  considered  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  which  to  speak  first;  but, 
since  neither  of  them  profited  by  the  op- 
portunity accorded  to  them,  he  took  mat- 
ters into  his  own  hands  and  said,  in  his 
clear,  boyish  voice :  "  Mother  came  here 
to  see  me,  Uncle  George.  She  thinks 
you  will  be  angry  about  it;  but  there  isn't 
any  good  in  being  angry,  jrou  know,  be- 
cause we  can't  get  on  without  meeting 
sometimes.  You  needn't  see  her  unless 
you  like." 

Sir  George  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  Upon 
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my  word,  young  gentleman,"  said  he, "  you 
have  a  pretty  cool  way  of  stating  your  in- 
tentions. Is  that  the  sort  of  speech  that 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  making  to  your 
tutor  at  Eton,  I  wonder  ?  Well ;  now  that 
you  have  said  what  you  have  to  say,  per- 
haps you  will  bid  Mrs.  Archdale  good-bye 
and  leave  us.  I  also  have  to  state  my 
humble  intentions  ;  but  your  presence  wil) 
not  be  required  while  I  am  doing  so." 

It  was  evident  that  the  boy's  self-asser- 
tion had  not  displeased  him,  and  Willie 
cast  an  encouraging  glance  at  his  mother 
which  was  intended  to  mean  "  I  told  you 
so !  "  He  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her, 
saying,  "We  shall  meet  again  soon,  shan't 
we  ?  "    Then  he  obediently  left  the  room. 

Marcia  had  risen,  and  Sir  George  did 
not  ask  her  to  resume  her  seat  —  which 
was  perhaps  rather  uncivil  of  him  ;  but 
allowances  must  be  made  for  a  man  who 
was  in  desperate  fear  lest  his  sense  of 
what  was  just  and  right  should  be  ob- 
scured by  the  emotions  of  a  generous  and 
compassionate  nature.  He  therefore  re- 
mained standing  and,  after  clearing  his 
voice  and  endeavoring  to  look  as  formi- 
dable as  he  was  sure  that  he  often  looked 
in  the  City,  began  :  "  Mrs.  Archdale,  I  im 
compelled  to  say  that  this  is  a  most  un- 
warrantable intrusion.  May  I  inquire  the 
meaning  of  it?" 

"  You  have  just  been  told  the  meaning 
of  it,"  answered  Marcia,  who,  now  that 
she  had  been  brought  to  bay,  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  show  fight.  "  I  need  not  say 
that  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  come 
to  your  house ;  but  that  seemed  to  be  my 
only  chance  of  seeing  Willie.  By  the 
way,  don't  you  think  that  it  is  rather  ab- 
surd to  address  me  as  *  Mrs.  Archdale '?" 

"  It  may  be ;  but  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
the  absurdity  of  calling  you  by  your  name. 
The  extraordinary  haste  with  which  you 
assumed  that  name  would  have  led  me  to 
suppose  that  you  were  proud  of  bearing 
it.  However  that  may  be,  I  can  no  longer 
consider  you  as  belonging  to  our  family, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  claim  the  privileges  of  a 
relative." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  force  them 
upon  you,"  returned  Marcia ;  "  but  whether 
I  have  ceased  to  be  your  sister-in-law  or 
not,  you  will  admit  that  I  have  not  ceased 
to  be  Willie's  mother." 

"  Excuse  me ;  you  have  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  ceased  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion. I  should  perhaps  be  justified  in 
saying  that  you  have  forfeited  it  morally  ; 
but  I  will  not  say  so,  I  will  merely  remind 
you  that  you  forfeited  it  legally  when  my 
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poor  brother  nominated  me  as  the  sole 
guardian  of  his  child.  Situated  as  I  am,  I 
can  but  use  my  own  judgment  in  matters 
relating  to  your  son*s  welfare,  and,  as  you 
are  aware,  I  do  not  think  that  his  welfare 
would  be  promoted,  were  I  to  allow  you  to 
visit  him." 

The  man's  pomposity  irritated  Marcia 
even  more  than  his  insensibility.  She 
longed  to  tell  him  what  a  perfect  fool  he 
looked,  but  curbed  that  natural  inclination 
and  only  said :  "  Will  you  condescend  to 
tell  me  why  I  am  not  a  fit  companion  for 
my  own  son  ?  " 

Sir  George  waved  his  hand  and  shook 
his  head.  **  I  must  decline,'*  he  answered, 
*'  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion  which 
could  be  neither  useful  nor  profitable.  My 
decision,  as  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
my  letter,  is  irrevocable.  I  am  sorry  that, 
in  spite  of  what  I  wrote  to  you,  you  should 
have  thought  fit  to  force  your  way  into  my 
house ;  but  we  will  say  no  more  about 
that.  I  shall  take  measures  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  the  —  er  —  indiscre- 
tion." 

Now,  if  Marcia  had  had  all  her  wits 
about  her  she  would  doubtless  have  at- 
tempted, by  means  of  a  little  judicious 
flattery,  to  soften  the  heart  of  this  self- 
satisfied  old  gentleman,  and  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  she 
would  have  succeeded ;  but  she  was  ex- 
cited and  nervous,  and  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  there  was  no  great  strength 
of  purpose  in  him,  and  she  remembered 
Willie's  advice,  which  seemed  to  be 
grounded  on  principles  of  common  sense  ; 
so  she  said  boldly :  **  I  don't  care  what 
measures  you  may  take ;  I  have  submitted 
to  a  great  deal,  but  I  will  not  submit  to  be 
parted  from  Willie,  nor  will  he  submit  to 
be  parted  from  me.  You  can't  lock  either 
of  us  up,  fortunately,  and  as  we  intend  to 
meet,  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  find 
ways  of  meeting.  Surely  you  must  see 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  your 
threat." 

Sir  George  smiled,  raised  his  eyebrows, 
and  observed  that  he  would  at  any  rate  do 
his  best  to  carry  it  out. 

He  was  so  provoking,  he  looked  so  po- 
litely contemptuous,  and  he  had  so  very 
little  right  to  entertain  feelings  of  con- 
tempt for  anybody,  that  Marcia  could  not 
resist  trying  to  make  him  lose  his  temper. 
She  said, — 

**  It  is  a  pity  that  you  are  so  frightened 
of  your  wife.  If  you  were  left  to  yourself 
you  would  most  likely  be  sensible  enough 
to  understand  that  no  amount  of  calumny 


would  induce  Willie  to  take  up  your  quar- 
rel with  me  ;  but  you  are  under  the  thumb 
of  Caroline,  who  has  always  envied  and 
hated  me,  and  who,  I  suppose,  thinks  that 
she  has  now  hit  upon  a  fine  opportunity 
for  paying  off  old  scores.  Well,  if  you 
live  long  enough,  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
what  her  scheme  is  worth." 

Sir  George  rose  as  satisfactorily  as 
could  have  been  wished.  Clouds  gathered 
upon  his  brow,  his  cheeks  ^rew  red,  and  it 
was  in  a  voice  trembling  with  suppressed 
wrath  that  he  answered,  *'  You  little  know 
me,  Mrs.  Archdale,  if  you  imagine  that 
my  actions  are  liable  to  be  influenced 
either  by  feminine  jealousies  or  by  femi- 
nine impertinence.  Your  assertion  that 
my  wife  is  envious  of  you  may  or  may  not 
be  true  —  I  have  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  make  inquiries  on  that  point  —  but, 
since  plain  language  appears  to  please 
you,  I  need  not  scruple  to  say  that  my 
decision  as  regards  Willie  and  yourself 
has  been  arrived  at  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  view  which  I  personally  take  of 
your  character  and  conduct.  I  think,  and 
I  always  shall  think,  that  you  were  guilty 
of  poor  Eustace's  death  ;  I  think  that,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  you  behaved  with  very 
little  regard  to  decency,  and  that  you  dis- 
regarded decency  altogether  by  contract- 
ing a  second  marriage  before  he  was  cold 
in  his  grave.  It  will  be  obvious  to  you 
that,  holding  such  an  opinion,  I  cannot 
conscientiously  sanction  any  association 
between  you  and  my  ward.  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  add,"  concluded  Sir  Georse, 
moving  towards  the  door  as  though  lie 
intended  holding  it  open  for  his  visitor. 

Marcia  might  have  made  a  dignified 
exit;  but,  although  she  had  roused  Sir 
George's  temper,  she  had  not  contrived  to 
keep  her  own.  "  You  are  very  insulting 
and  very  cowardly  !  "she  exclaimed.  •*  No 
man  would  say  such  things,  and  I  know 
quite  well  that  you  are  merely  making 
yourself  Caroline*s  echo;  still  it  is  bad 
enough  to  pretend  to  believe  what  is 
false,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  obliged 
to  see  you  or  speak  to  you  again.*' 

**  Madam,"  answered  Sir  George,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  '*  I  may  safely  promise* 
you  that,  with   my  consent,  you    never 
will." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  had  the 
best  of  the  encounter,  although  Marcia 
secured  the  empty  triumph  of  the  last 
word.  **  You  and  Caroline  may  do  your 
worst,"  said  she ;  **  but  you  will  never  pre- 
vent Willie  from  caring  for  me  and  you 
will  never  make  him  care  for  you." 
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chapter  xxvl 
marcia's  choice. 

Self-esteem  is  said  to  be  the  most 
vulnerable  spot  in  any  man*s  moral  anat- 
omy. This  may  be  the  case  —  women  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  case,  and  they  ought  to 
know  —  but  perhaps  a  humble  student  of 
human  nature  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve that,  so  far  as  his  experience  has 
gone,  vanity  is  the  especial  failing  of  the 
under-bred.  However  that  may  be,  Sir 
George  Brett,  whose  pedigree  would 
hardly  have  borne  close  examination,  was 
unquestionably  vain,  and  if  his  sister-in- 
law  had  desired  to  make  an  eternal  enemy 
of  him  she  could  hardly  have  done  better 
than  to  accuse  him  of  being  under  petti- 
coat government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
never  forgot  that  insult  and  never  forgave 
it.  He  had  not  thought  too  highly  of 
Marcia  before  the  interview  described  in 
the  last  chapter ;  after  it,  he  was  ready 
to  believe  her  capable  of  any  and  every 
crime.  And  so  it  seemed  to  be  his 
bounden  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  taking 
those  measures  of  which  he  had  spoken 
to  her. 

"  Caroline,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  that 
same  evening,  in  an  authoritative  tone  of 
voice,  "  I  shall  be  glad  if  yqu  will  go  down 
to  Blaydon  to-morrow  and  take  the  boy 
with  you.  I  dare  say  you  will  have  heard 
that  his  mother  made  her  way  into  the 
house  this  afternoon ;  Benson  tells  me 
that  she  pushed  past  him,  although  he  did 
his  best  to  turn  her  away  from  the  door. 
Probably  she  will  not  attempt  to  do  that 
a  second  time;  but  she  was  extremely 
insolent  in  her  manner  to  me,  asserting 
that  she  would  contrive  to  meet  her  son 
with  or  without  my  permission,  and  as  she 
undoubtedly  has  it  in  her  power  to  cause 
us  some  annoyance,  I  think  the  wisest 
plan  will  be  to  place  Willie  out  of  her 
reach  until  he  returns  to  Eton." 

Lady  Brett  was  disinclined  to  fly  from 
the  face  of  an  enemy  with  whom  she 
would  have  been  very  pleased  to  risk  a 
personal  encounter;  but  she  recognized 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  two  wilful  peo- 
ple from  having  their  way,  and  it  was  a 
consolation  to  her  to  reflect  that  Marcia 
could  be  checkmated  with  so  little  trouble. 
So  she  dutifully  signified  her  readiness  to 
do  what  was  required  of  her,  and  on  the 
following  morning  she  and  her  nephew 
left  London. 

"  My  dear  Willie,"  was  her  reply  to 
certain  remonstrances  which  the  latter 
made  so  bold  as  to  utter,  "  you  know  —  or 
at  any  rate  you  ought  to  know  —  that  we 


must  not  question  the  orders  of  those 
whom  Providence  has  set  in  authority 
over  us.  Your  uncle  wishes  us  to  go  down 
to  the  country.  That  is  enough  for  me, 
and  it  should  be  enough  for  you.  Some 
day,  if  you  live  long  enough,  it  will  be 
your  turn  to  exercise  authority;  mean- 
while you  must  do  as  I  do  and  obey." 

It  was  quite  certain  that  he  could  do 
nothing  else ;  and,  as  he  was  of  a  patient 
disposition,  he  might  have  resigned  him- 
self to  wait  until  he  should  be  master  of 
his  own  actions,  had  he  been  able  to  write 
a  few  lines  of  explanation  to  his  mother. 
Unfortunately,  she  had  omitted  to  inform 
him  of  her  address;  and  so  it  was  that 
both  he  and  she  passed  through  a  brief 
period  of  miserable  suspense. 

For  a  whole  week  Marcia  haunted  the 
neighborhood  of  Portman  Square.  She 
was  there  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  never 
a  glimpse  did  she  obtain  of  what  she  was 
seeking  for,  and  at  length  she  wrote  to 
Willie,  begging  him  to  name  a  time  and 
place  at  which  they  might  meet.  '*  I  dare 
say  those  wretches  open  his  letters,"  she 
thought ;  **  but  I  must  take  my  chance  of 
that." 

In  this  she  wronged  Sir  George,  who 
saw  the  letter  and  recognized  the  hand- 
writing, but  forwarded  it  to  Blaydon  in- 
tact, and  by  return  of  post  she  received  a 
reply  from  Willie  which  brought  tears  of 

i'oy  into  her  eyes.  The  boy  could  not 
lare  written  more  reasonably  and  sensibly 
rf  he  had  been  three  times  his  age.  He 
had  spoken  to  his  aunt,  he  said,  and  had 
told  her  that  he  would  make  no  promise 
of  unconditional  obedience.  He  meant  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
mother,  and  it  would  be  for  his  guardians 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  so  if  they  could. 
For  the  present  they  evidently  could  do 
so.  However,  he  had  not  been  forbidden 
to  write  or  receive  letters,  nor  had  he  been 
scolded  for  his  contumacy.  **  Aunt  Caro- 
line says  I  am  deluded,  but  she  can't 
blame  me.  I  say  she  is  another,  and  then 
she  laughs.  She  really  isn't  such  a  bad 
old  creature  if  you  take  her  the  right 
way." 

Probably  this  is  true  of  ninety-nine  peo- 
ple out  of  a  hundred,  but  it  is  only  one 
person  out  of  a  hundred  who  knows  how 
to  take  everybody  in  the  right  way,  and  if 
Willie  was  such  an  exceptional  human 
being,  Marcia  certainly  was  not.  This 
was  what  her  husband  told  her  when  he 
returned  from  his  visit  to  the  north,  and 
when  she  made  confession  to  him  of  her 
proceedings. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  rude, 
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Marcia/*  he  remarked,  after  listening  to 
her  narrative,  **but  I  really  can*t  compli- 
ment you  on  your  dexterity.  By  your 
own  account,  you  have  mortally  onended 
a  man  of  whom  vou  had  a  favor  to  ask, 
and  who,  1  shoula  think,  might  have  been 
conciliated  without  much  difficulty.  Oh, 
I  know  you  began  by  asking  the  favor 
and  you  met  with  a  refusal.  Still  one 
doesn*t  quite  see  how  you  have  improved 
matters  by  putting  the  old  gentleman  in 
an  infernal  rage.  It  would  have  been  so 
very  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  stroke 
him  down." 

**  You  don*t  know  how  exasperating  he 
was  !  **  exclaimed  Marcia.  **  But  I  am 
glad,"  she  added,  smiling,  '*  that  you  are 
on  mv  side,  Cecil ;  I  was  afraid  you  would 
say  that  I  ought  not  to  have  attempted  to 
see  Willie  at  all." 

"  Am  I  on  your  side  ? "  asked  Arch- 
dale,  with  a  laugh.  **  I  don't  think  I  am, 
you  know.  1  should  certainly  have  recom- 
mended you  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  the  boy*s  guardian ;  but  more  than 
that  I  should  hardly  have  been  prepared 
to  advise.  You  see,  if  you  were  to  put 
the  old  man's  back  up,  it  would  be  open 
to  him  to  resign  his  guardianship  —  which 
would  be  awkward. 

"  1  really  shouldn't  so  very  much  care," 
Marcia  declared.  **  Willie  would  risk 
losing  a  fortune,  of  course ;  but  money 
isn't  everything.  Anyhow,  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  that  we  will  not  consent  to 
be  permanently  parted,  whatever  George 
Brett  may  do  or  say." 

Archdale  made  a  slight  grimace,  but  did 
not  pursue  the  subject  farther.  He  had  no 
intention  of  undertaking  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  his  step-son  if  he  could 
help  it ;  still  he  knew  enough  of  women 
to  know  that  it  is  a  piece  of  gratuitous 
folly  to  remonstrate  with  them  when  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  or  think  that 
they  have  done  so.  He,  therefore,  began 
to  talk  about  Wetherbv,  where  it  seemed 
that  he  had  been  well  received,  and  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
Lady  Wethcrby  had  sent  her  love  to  her 
old  friend.  He  attached  no  slight  impor- 
tance to  this  message ;  for  the  truth  was 
that  he  did  not  at  all  want  his  wife  to  be 
ignored  during  the  coming  season,  and 
he  had  had  certain  misgivings  which  he 
was  aware  that  Marcia  had  shared.  Now 
Lady  Wetherby  was  a  tower  of  strength. 
Rich,  highly  placed,  and  eminently  respect- 
able, she  was  just  one  of  those  persons 
whose  lead  is  sure  to  be  followed  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  and  any  one  who  was  made 
welcome    at    her    entertainments    might 
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safely  be  regarded  as  above  all  suspicioo. 
And  Marcia,  though  she  afifected  indififer* 
ence,  was  secretly  pleased  to  hear  that 
Laura  Wetherby  was  not  going  to  drop 
her;  so  that  the  evening  passed  away 
pleasantly  enough  with  anticipations  of 
future  social  enjoyments  and  a  judicious 
avoidance  of  topics  upon  which  there  was 
room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

Archdale,  however,  was  by  no  means 
obvious  of  a  danger  which  seemed  to 
him  to  call  for  prompt  measures  of  pre- 
caution, and  instead  of  betaking  himself 
to  his  studio  on  the  following  morning, 
he  drove  straight  to  Brett's  bank  in  the 
City,  where  he  sent  in  his  card  with  a 
request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  see 
Sir  George  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
kept  waiting  some  little  time  —  Sir  George 
made  it  a  rule  to  keep  people  waiting, 
knowing  how  salutary  the  effect  of  such 
detention  is  upon  the  over-bold  —  but  at 
length  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  man,  who  was  seated  behind 
a  massive  writing-table,  and  who  looked  a 
good  deal  more  awe-inspiring  than  the 
general  run  of  cabinet  ministers. 

Sir  George  rose  and  bowed  gravely, 
without  extending  his  hand,  while  Arch- 
dale smiled,  nodded,  and  took  a  chair,  say- 
ing, "  How  are  you.  Sir  George  ?  " 

He  went  on  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
visit.  '*  I  ought  to  apologize  for  intruding 
upon  you ;  you  are  very  busy,  no  doubL 
But  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  indal- 
gence  long,  and  I  really  think  that  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  if 
you  and  I  can  come  to  an  understanding 
about  family  affairs  —  as  I  am  tore  that 
we  can.  1  need  not  tell  you  that  I  refer 
to  my  wife's  unwillingness  —  it  is  a  very 
natural  unw^illingness,  as  you  will  allow 
—  to  be  cut  off  from  her  son.  Now,  what 
are  —  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  *' 

**  I  have  already  told  Mrs.  Archdale,** 
replied  Sir  George  stifHy,  **that  so  long 
as  my  nephew  remains  under  my  charee  I 
shall  not  permit  him  to  see  her.  I  shall 
take  care  that  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  and  I  confess  that  1  fail  to  see 
how  any  further  discussion  can  promote 
a  clearer  understanding  of  so  simple  a 
matter." 

''Well,"  said  Archdale,  with  perfect 
i  ^ood  humor,  **  I  won't  incjuire  your  reasons 
I  for  being  so  uncompromising;  very  likely 
I  if  you  gave  them,  they  wouldn't  be  panic* 
I  ularly  complimentary  either  to  my  wife  or 
!  to  myself.  Besides,  I  am  reallv  to  a  great 
I  extent  with  you.  A  division  of  authority, 
'■  or  even  a  division  of  influence,  is,  after  all, 
a  mistake,  and  for  my  own  part  I  should 
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prefer,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  nothinii^ 
more  to  do  with  the  boy." 

"That  I  can  quite  believe,"  observed 
Sir  George  dryly. 

Archdale  laughed.  "  Oh,  well,  every- 
body admits  that  step-children  are  a  nui- 
sance ;  I  cannot  imagine  any  man  feeling 
otherwise  than  grateful  to  a  relative  who 
was  anxious  to  adopt  his  step-son.  But 
what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you.  Sir 
George,  is  that  the  matter  isn*t  quite  such 
a  simple  one  as  you  call  it.  Marcia,  of 
course,  cannot  be  made  to  obey  you,  and 
I  gather  that  the  boy         " 

"  He  will  have  to  obey  me,"  interrupted 
Sir  George. 

"  Possibly ;  but  I  don't  see  how  you  are 
going  to  enforce  obedience.  You  can't, 
for  instance,  prevent  his  mother  from 
writing  to  him ;  you  can't  prevent  her 
making  appointments  with  him  and  going 
down  to  Eton  to  keep  them.  That,  you 
may  be  sure,  is  precisely  what  she  intends 
to  do,  and  I  foresee  an  immense  deal  of 
annoyance  and  worry  for  all  of  us  unless 
we  can  hit  upon  some  means  of  deterring 
her  from  doing  it.  Now,  my  own  impres- 
sion  IS ' 

Sir  George  interrupted  his  visitor  for 
the  second  time.  "  Excuse  me," said  he  ; 
**  I  do  not  care  to  resort  to  stratagem.  My 
course  is  perfecdy  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward. I  have  accepted  the  trust  be- 
queathed to  me  by  my  late  brother;  I 
propose  to  treat  Willie  in  all  respects  like 
a  son  of  mine,  and  it  is  probable  —  though 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  being  anything 
more  than  a  probability  —  that  he  will 
eventually  inherit  all  that  I  possess.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  will  not  have  my  decisions 
questioned  or  my  orders  disobeyed.  You 
tell  me  that  I  cannot  enforce  obedience ; 
my  reply  is  that,  in  the  event  of  my  being 
disobeyed,  I  shall  throw  down  the  reins. 
I  shall  continue  to  act  as  my  nephew's 
trustee ;  but  I  shall  cease  to  be  responsible 
for  bis  education,  I  shall  no  longer  give 
him  a  home,  and  he  certainly  will  not  re- 
ceive one  penny  at  my  death." 

This  was  just  what  Archdale  had  wanted 
Sir  George  to  say.  He  nodded  approv- 
ingly. "  May  I  repeat  that  to  my  wife  on 
your  authority  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  I  will  put  it  in  writing,  if  you  choose," 
replied  Sir  George,  who  began  to  perceive 
what  his  interlocutor  was  driving  at,  and 
whose  respect  for  that  gentleman  was  not 
increased  by  the  discovery,  "Please  to 
understand,  however,  that  what  I  have 
said  to  you  is  a  mere  statement  of  facts, 
not  a  threat.  If  you  are  desirous  of  bring: ^ 
ing  pressure  to  bear  upon  Mrs;  Archdale,' 


and  if  you  think  that  you  see  your  way  to 
doing  it,  so  much  the  better ;  but  that  is 
your  affair.  Personally,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  lady ;  she  has  put  it  auite  out  of 
the  question  that  I  should  hold  any  fur- 
ther communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  her." 

Archdale,  having  obtained  what  he 
wanted,  went  away  without  being  at  all 
abashed  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  banker. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  being  ashamed  of 
himself;  what  he  did  see  was  that  he 
would  have  to  undertake  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  bringing  up  an  insubordi- 
nate youth  unless  he  could  induce  his  wife 
to  consent  to  a  renunciation  which  ap* 
peared  to  be  as  expedient  for  her  sake  as 
for  his  own,  and  after  dinner,  that  even- 
ing, he  took  occasion  to  tell  her  that  he 
was  afraid  she  must  give  up  all  idea  of 
fighting  her  brother-in-law. 

**  I  went  into  the  City  this  morning,  and 
had  a  talk  with  Sir  George  Brett, '^  said 
he ;  "  I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  see 
him  and  find  out  how  the  land  lay.  Well, 
he  is  a  very  pig-headed  old  person.  He 
took  exactly  the  line  that  I  had  expected 
him  to  take  —  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
say  to  us,  wouldn't  accept  our  acquaint- 
ance on  any  terms  —  and  as  soon  as  I 
suggested  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  anath- 
emas, you  would  probably  contrive  to  see 
your  son  when  you  chose,  he  returned  that 
if  his  orders  were  not  respected  he  should 
throw  up  his  guardianship." 

"Let  him !"  answered  Marcia  intrep- 
idly ;  "  Willie  won't  perish  for  want  of  the 
privilege  of  being  his  ward,  I  suppose. 
Thank  you  for  having  gone  to  see  him, 
Cecil ;  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
it." 

"Oh,  not  at  all;  the  experiment  was 
worth  trying,  though  I  hadn't  much  con- 
fidence in  its  success.  But  unluckily  it 
isn't  only  his  guardianship  that  he  threat- 
ened to  withdraw.  He  told  me  in  the 
plainest  language  that  he  intended  at  pres- 
ent to  make  the  boy  his  heir,  but  that  un- 
less he  could  retain  absolute  control  over 
him  he  wouldn't  leave  him  a  penny." 

"  Oh,  he  admits  that  he  hasn't  legal  con* 
trol  over  him,  then?" 

"We  didn't  touch  upon  that  question. 
I  should  imagine  that  the  law  would  give 
him  as  much  authority  as  he  chose  to 
claim;  but  it  would  be  very  disagreeable 
for  everybody  to  have  the  case  dragged 
into  court.  At  all  events,  the  law  cannot 
compel  him  to  act  as  guardian  against  his 
will;  still  less  can  it  dictate  to  him  how 
he  shall  dispose  of  his  fortune.  So  that 
he  really  has  the  whip-hand  of  us,  you  see.^ 
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*'  He  would,  if  we  were  as  fond  of  money 
as  he  is ;  but  perhaps  we  aren't.  Shall  I 
tell  you  the  whole  truth,  Cecil  ?  I  would 
gladly  and  thankfully  take  Willie  away 
from  those  people  to-morrow  if  I  were  not 
afraid  of  his  being  a  burden  upon  you. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  has  made  me 
hesitate." 

Archdale  raised  his  eyebrows,  looked 
down  at  his  boots,  and  was  silent.  Marcia, 
who  understood  men  pretty  well  and  liked 
them,  upon  the  whole,  much  better  than 
she  liked  women,  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  cardinal  defect.  She  was  so 
deeply  in  love  with  her  Cecil  that  she  had 
cherished  some  hope  of  finding  him  less 
selfish  than  the  rest  of  his  sex ;  but  now 
she  saw  that  she  must  submit  to  a  disap- 
pointment in  that  respect. 

"  I  suppose  he  would  be  rather  a  bur- 
den on  you,''  she  hazarded  timidly. 

"  Oh,  not  pecuniarily.  Your  income  is 
sufficient  for  you  and  for  him,  and  I  have 
no  right  to  protest  against  your  using  it 
for  his  support.  But  if  you  ask  me 
whether  I  should  enjoy  having  him  in  the 
house  as  a  third  person,  I  must  tell  you 
honestly  that  I  shouldn't  enjoy  it  at  all. 
He  hates  me  —  very  naturally,  I  dare  say, 
but  at  any  rate,  he  does  hate  me  —  and, 
although  I  hope  I  have  self-command 
enough  to  steer  clear  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  I  think  I  can  foresee  that  when- 
ever he  is  at  home  I  shall  be  driven  away 
from  home." 

The  menace  was  not  ill-chosen.  Mar- 
cia was  prepared  to  sacrifice  anything 
rather  than  her  husband's  love,  and  she 
was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  forcing 
husbands  to  seek  for  amusement  away 
from  home.  "  I  am  sure  Willie  doesn^t 
hate  you,  Cecil,"  she  faltered;  "why 
should  he  ?  " 

Archdale  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  My 
dear  child,  it  isn't  in  human  nature  to 
love  one's  step-father.  I  assure  you  I 
bear  no  malice  against  the  boy ;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  should  feel  just  as  he  does  if 
I  were  in  his  place.  Only  I  don't  think 
that  one  house  will  hold  us  both  very  com- 
fortably, and  I  have  a  strong  idea  that  if 
you  take  him  away  from  a  rich  old  uncle 
(who  won't  live  forever,  mind  you\  a  day 
will  come  when  you  will  regret  it.  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  let  Sir  George  have  his 
way.  Still  I  shall  not  complain  if  you  see 
fit  to  disregard  my  advice." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  me  to 
abandon  Willie  altogether  ?"  asked  Mar- 
cia, with  trembling  lips  and  tears  upon  her 
eyelashes. 

That  was  certainly  what  he  did  wish ; 
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but  he  was  reluctant  to  say  so  outright. 
"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  you  will  have  to 
do  one  thing  or  the  other.  Sir  George,  I 
take  it,  is  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  allow 
surreptitious  meetings,  and  apparently  he 
doesn't  mean  to  press  his  claims  if  you 
choose  to  oppose  them.  I  have  told  you 
which  horn  of  the  dilemma  I  should 
choose  if  I  were  you ;  I  would  rather  not 
say  any  more." 

The  dilemma  was,  in  fact,  what  she 
had  perceived  it  to  be  from  the  first ;  she 
must  choose  between  her  son  and  her 
husband ;  and,  that  being  so,  her  choice 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  She  hesitated 
a  long  time,  as  was  but  natural ;  she  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  only 
yielding  to  a  cruel  necessity,  because 
Willie's  welfare  made  it  a  necessity,  and  in 
this  e£Eort  she  received  such  support  from 
Cecil  as  might  have  been  anticipated ;  yet 
it  was  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  she 
sat  down  at  last  to  write  to  her  boy,  and  to 
announce  to  him  the  surrender  which, she 
said,  had  been  forced  upon  her  by  circum- 
stances. 

"  I  know  you  will  be  unhappy  about  it,** 
she  wrote,  "  but  you  will  not  be  as  un- 
happy as  I  am,  and  you  will  forget  sooner 
than  I  shall.  My  only  comfort  is  in  think- 
ing that  the  greatest  service  I  can  do  you 
at  present  is  to  let  you  go.  Some  day  you 
will  see  this,  and  some  day,  I  hope  and 
pray,  you  will  come  back  to  me." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
AT  WETHERBY  ONCE  MORE. 

Marcia  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  reply 
to  her  letter.  She  shed  many  tears  over 
it  when  it  came  ;  that  she  would  probably 
have  done  in  any  case;  yet  she  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  its  tone  had 
been  more  reproachful  and  less  resigned. 
Willie,  poor  little  man  I  understood  many 
things  which  boys  of  his  age  are  not  gen- 
erally supposed  to  understand  ;  but  he  did 
not  possess  quite  sufficient  insieht  into 
feminine  character  to  know  what  his 
mother  expected  of  him  in  this  emergency, 
and  naturally  he  did  not  guess  that  it 
would  soothe  her  feelings  to  be  upbraided. 
He  simply  acquiesced  in  her  decision; 
apparently  he  did  not  think  that  anybody 
was  to  blame ;  he  said  do  more  aboot 
showing  a  bold  front  to  his  uncle,  nor  did 
he  dispute  her  assertion  that  the  rending 
asunder  of  their  lives  would  cause  more 
unhappiness  to  her  than  to  him.  If  there 
was  a  certain  unwonted  formality  about 
his  composition,  it  did  not,  at  any  rate, 
breathe   a    word   of   complaint,  and  be 
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signed  himself  "  Ever  your  loving  son 
Willie  "  —  the  underlining  of  the  word 
"ever"  being  a  little  significant  touch 
which  he  had  deemed  it  permissible  to 
introduce. 

In  truth  the  boy  could  hardly  have 
written  otherwise.  What  is  to  be  done 
when  your  ally  concludes  conditions  of 
peace  with  the  enemy  behind  your  back  ? 
The  Crimean  War,  as  everybody  knows, 
terminated  after  a  fashion  which  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  one  of  the  allied 
powers  ;  yet  that  power  had  to  illuminate 
its  streets  and  rub  its  hands  and  try  to 
look  as  though  all  were  for  the  best.  Now, 
to  compare  small  things  with  great,  it  was 
evident  that  Willie  could  not  carry  on  this 
struggle  single-handed.  Had  his  mother 
been  prepared  to  support  him,  he  would 
have  been  ready  and  willing  to  fight;  but 
since  she  did  not  see  fit  to  do  so,  he  could 
only  bow  his  head  and  hold  his  tongue. 
Her  motive  for  so  abruptly  deserting  a 
position  which  she  had  seemed  to  take  up 
with  some  show  of  firmness  was  no  secret 
to  him  ;  he  knew  just  as  well  as  if  she  had 
told  him  so  that  she  had  been  conquered 
by  his  step-father,  not  by  his  uncle ;  and, 
knowing  that,  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  reveal  to  her  how  grievous  was  his  dis- 
appointment. His  fidelity  to  her  was  not 
shaken ;  only  he  felt,  as  he  had  every 
right  to  feel,  that  she  had  been  a  little 
unfaithful  to  him. 

But  Marcia,  whose  affections,  strong 
though  they  were,  were  of  an  absolutely 
undiscriminating  order,  seldom  attempted 
to  realize  the  mental  attitude  of  those 
whom  she  loved.  She  judged  them  by 
their  actions  —  that  is  to  say,  that  she 
judged  them  by  such  actions  of  theirs  as 
affected  her  personally — and  when  she 
had  perused  the  reply  over  which  Willie 
had  spent  two  hours  of  anxious  and  tear- 
ful meditation,  she  said  to  herself  that  he 
had  a  cold  heart.  It  may  be  also  that  her 
conscience  was  not  altogether  at  ease  with 
regard  to  him,  and  that  for  that  reason 
pardon  was  more  painful  to  her  than 
rebuke. 

The  next  morning's  post  brought  her  a 
letter  from  Caroline  which  did  not  serve 
to  allay  her  soreness  of  spirit.  Lady 
Brett  stated  that  she  wrote  by  her  hus- 
band's request,  and  she  discharged  her- 
self of  the  task  imposed  upon  her  with 
grave  politeness,  not  unmingled  with  com- 
passion. One  would  never  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  an  accurate  comprehension  of 
one's  fellow-creatures  if  one  did  not  give 
some  of  them  credit  for  a  total  lack  of 
sympathetic  feeling;  so  it  is  perhaps  only 


justice  to  Lady  Brett  to  assume  that  she 
had  no  idea  of  how  very  galling  her  com- 
passion must  needs  be  to  its  subject. 

"  George,"  said  she,  "  tells  me  that, 
after  the  way  in  which  you  have  spoken 
to  him,  he  cannot  consent  to  hold  either 
verbal  or  written  intercourse  with  you 
again.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  this ;  but  you 
will  not  expect  me  to  say  that  I  think  him 
in  the  wrong,  and  you  know  how  firm  he 
is  when  once  he  has  made  up  his  mind. 
It  would  be  useless  for  me — even  if  I 
could  feel  it  right  or  wise  —  to  dispute  the 
decision  to  which  he  has  come,  and  to 
which,  as  I  understand,  you  have  given 
your  consent;  yet  I  may  say  that  I  cannot 
but  regret,  for  your  sake,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  decision.  There  is,  indeed,  much 
in  the  events  of  the  last  year  which  fills 
me  with  sadness  when  I  look  back  upon 
them ;  but  I  never  presume  to  judge  oth- 
ers, and  I  doubt  not  that  all  will  be  over- 
ruled for  good. 

"  George  wishes  me  to  say  that,  while 
he  will  not  absolutely  forbid  correspond- 
ence between  you  and  your  son,  he  thinks 
that  you  should  not  write  or  receive  let- 
ters very  frequently.  He  suggests  that  I 
should  let  you  hear  once  a  month  of  Wil- 
lie's health  and  progress  with  his  studies, 
and  this  I  will  willingly  do  if  you  desire 
it.  It  is  not,  I  hope,  necessary  for  me  to 
add  that  we  shall  spare  no  pains  to  pro- 
mote the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  our  nephew,  who  is  dear  to  us  for  his 
father's  sake  as  well  as  his  own." 

Probably  most  mothers  would  have 
been  irritated  by  promises  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  but  some,  perhaps,  reflecting  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  would 
have  accepted  Lady  Brett's  offer  of  a 
monthly  report.  Marcia  unhesitatingly 
declined  it.  In  a  curt  reply  which  she 
dashed  off  and  posted  upon  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  she  declared  that  nothing 
was  more  revolting  to  her  than  humbug, 
that  she  preferred  the  open  enmity  of  Sir 
George  Brett  to  the  canting  hypocrisy  of 
his  wife,  and  that  it  would  give  her  no 
satisfaction  at  all  to  hear  about  Willie 
through  either  of  them.  Her  state  of 
mind,  in  fact,  was  very  much  that  of  a 
spoilt  child  who,  having  been  thwarted, 
takes  refuge  in  the  time-honored  retort  of 
♦•  I  don't  care  ! " 

Marcia  was  very  anxious  to  persuade 
both  herself  and  those  who  had  wounded 
her  that  she  didn't  care.  She  had  made 
her  choice ;  she  intended  to  abide  by  it, 
and  she  intended  to  be  happy.  Perhaps 
when  they  saw  her  name  mentioned  daily 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post  and 
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discovered  Iliat  London  society 
ready  as  ever  la  open  its  arms  lo  li 
would  understand  that  she  could  eel 
very  well  without  them.  But  it  so  ^11 
that  no  such  mortifying  discovery  was 
made  by  the  offending  persons;  for  the 
reporters  of  the  MarniHg  Post  cotxld  not 
record  Marcia's  presence  at  enlerlain- 
ments  lo  which  she  had  not  been  invited, 
nor  did  society  show  itself  as  hospitably 
disposed  towards  Mrs.  Archdak  as  it  had 
once  been  towards  Mrs.  Brett.  The  gen. 
eral  feeling  was  that  her  case  was  really 
a  liiile  bit  too  scandalous.  During  the 
previous  season  she  had  made  herself 
talked  about  in  connectiou  with  her  pres- 
ent husband;  she  had  been  separated  — 
doubtless  on  that  account  —  from  her  late 
one,  and  of  course  there  were  plenty  of 
people  who  knew  for  a  fact  that  she  had 
driven  that  unfortunate  man  to  despair  and 
suicide.  Such  things  may  be  forgotten 
in  a  j'ear  or  two ;  but  it  is  pushing  audac- 
ity rather  far  to  reappear  instantly  in  the 
character  of  a  bride  and  to  expect  recog- 
nition. Consequently,  not  a  few  influen- 
tial ladies  found  it  convenient  lo  ignore 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Arclidale  was 
no  longer  a  bachelor,  and  addressed  invi- 
tations to  his  club  in  which  no  mention 
was  made  of  his  wife.  This  was  a  cruel 
blow  lo  Marcia;  yel  she  could  have  borne 
it  better  if  her  husband  had  seen  (it  to 
decline  the  invitations.  But  he  could  not, 
or  would  not,  see  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  do  anything  of  the  sort, 

"What,"  he  asked,  "is  the  use  of  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  our  {riends  wish  to 
snub  us  ?  The  chances  are  that  they  have 
never  heard  of  our  marriage,  and  very 
likely  they  never  will  hear  of  it  if  I  don't 
tell  ihem.  Besides,  even  supposing  that 
they  do  intend  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  our  conduct,  we  shall  gain 
nothing  by  sulking.  That  sort  of  thing 
has  to  be  lived  down,  and  the  best  answer 
that  one  can  possibly  make  to  a  slight  Is 
to  lake  no  notice  of  it." 

Whatever  this  reasoning  may  have  been 
worth,  the  process  oE  acting  upon  it  bore 
no  immediate  fruit.  Mr.  Arch  dale  went 
out  almost  every  night,  but  Mrs,  Archdale 
continued  to  be  neglected;  and  that  this 
was  not  the  result  of  mere  inadverience 
was  made  manifest  to  her  when  she  en- 
countered farmer  acquaintances  in  Ibe 
streets  or  in  ihe  Park  ;  for  as  often  as  such 
encounters  took  place  these  former  ac- 
quaintances failed  lo  see  her.  She  was 
unfortunate  also  in  losing  the  moral  sup- 
port of  Lady  Wetherhy,  whose  only  daugh- 
ter had  been  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever. 


and  who  was  therefore  unabli 

to  London  as  usual. 

The  latter  circumstance,  howev 
so  far  serviceable  to  Marcia  that  ii 
ually  provided  her  with  a  decent  excuse 
for  escaping  from  what  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  an  intolerable  situation.  She  was 
made  miserable  by  her  husband's  evident 
capacity  for  enjoying  himself  apart  from 
her ;  she  was  often  tormented  by  jealousy ; 
yet  she  could  not  but  see  the  risk  of  forc- 
ing him  to  spend  his  evenings  at  home 
against  his  will.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
she  should  desire  to  turn  her  back  upon  a 
mode  of  life  which  was  neither  curable 
nor  endurable,  and  one  morning  at  break- 
fast she  joyfully  informed  her  husband 
that  she  was  going  down  to  Wetherby  for 

"Laura  has  consented  to  let  me  help 
her  in  amusing  poor  little  Evelyn,  who  is 
now  convalescent,"  she  said.  "  I  had 
scarlet  fever  when  I  was  a  girl,  so  that  I 
have  noie^r  of  infection,  and  I  shall  be 
only  too  thankful  to  get  away  from  Loa- 

At  first  Archdale  would  not  hear  of  his 
wife's  running  such  a  risk;  but  it  was  a 
task  of  no  great  difficulty  to  persuade  him 
that  the  risk  was  in  reality  a  very  slight 
one.  H,:  was  still  more  or  less  in  love; 
he  was  certainly  as  tond  of  Marcia  as 
he  could  be  of  anybody,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably sincere  when  he  declared  that  he 
would  feel  wretchedly  forlorn  during  her 
absence.  Nevertheless,  her  determina- 
tion to  quit  the  scene  of  her  fiasco  was 
something  of  a  relief  to  him ;  for  he  knew, 
although  he  did  not  choose  to  admit  it, 
that  one  of  those  feminine  coalitions  had 
been  formed  against  her  which  are  irre- 
sistible while  they  last.  On  the  following 
day,  therefore,  he  took  leave  of  her  at 
King's  Cross  with  so  much  cheerfulness 
and  resignation  that  she  was  within  an  ace 
of  changing  her  mind  and  abandoning  her 
journey  at  the  last  moment. 

But  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly  ofiE  she 
was  thankful  that  she  had  not  yielded  to 
so  unwise  an  impulse.  She  did  not  want 
him  to  think  her  jealous  and  exacting; 
she  believed  In  her  heart  that  she  had  as 
yet  no  cause  to  be  so,  and  she  was  in 
hopes  that,  although  her  last  prestige  could 
not  be  regained  in  L.ondon,  it  might  to 
some  extent  be  restored  to  her  when  peo> 
pie  should  have  had  time  to  see  that  she 
was  still  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  Ladf 
Wetherby.  Moreover,  she  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  honest  and  loyal  sympathy 
of  L.aura,  upon  which  the  experience  of 
former  years  led  her  to  count  In  advance. 
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It  so  happened,  however,  that  her  friend 
was  at  that  moment  rather  in  a  position  to 
require  sympathy  than  to  offer  it.  For 
the  first  thing  that  Lady  Wetherby  said 
to  her  on  her  arrival  was, "  My  dear  Marcia, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ought  to  let 
you  into  the  house.  Evelyn  is  recover- 
ing very  quickly,  but  of  course  she  is 
just  in  the  most  infectious  stage,  and  now 
poor  Wetherby  has  caught  the  fever ;  so 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  to  take 
care  of  yourself  nearly  all  day,  and  you 
will  have  a  dreadfully  dull  time  of  it  inde- 
pendently of  the  danger." 

**  I  donU  mind  the  dulness  and  I  don't 
believe  in  the  danger,"  answered  Marcia. 
"  I  am  sorry  about  Lord  Wetherby,  though. 
Is  he  very  bad  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  doctor  says  he  is  going  on 
as  well  as  possible  ;  but  I  can't  help  being 
a  little  anxious.  It  is  very  good  and  kind 
of  you  to  come  to  me  at  snch  a  time." 

If  Marcia's  motives  for  paying  this 
visit  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
of  a  purely  unselfish  order,  she  began  at 
once  to  behave  as  though  they  had.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  she  made  herself 
really  useful  by  entertaining  the  conva- 
lescent child,  and  her  efforts  had  at  least 
the  happy  result  of  renewing  a  friendship 
which  had  been  in  some  danger  of  coming 
to  an  end. 

"  I  did  think  you  rather  heartless, 
Marcia,"  Lady  Wetherby  confessed,  when 
she  found  time  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
confidential  talk  with  her  former  school- 
fellow. "Not  on  account  of  your  having 
married  again  so  soon,  for  that,  after  all, 
was  only  a  breach  of  conventionality ;  but  I 
couldn't  understand  your  consenting  to 
hand  your  boy  over  to  his  uncle  and  aunt." 

**  Did  you  imagine  that  I  had  any  choice 
in  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Marcia.  **  Eustace 
made  Sir  George  Willie's  guardian ;  my 
consent  to  the  arrangement  wasn't  re- 
quested, and  my  refusal  wouldn't  have 
been  listened  to.  Of  course  it  has  made 
me  very  miserable,  and  I  did  manage  to 
see  Willie  once,  and  then  Sir  George 
declared  that  he  would  throw  up  his  guar- 
dianship if  such  a  thing  occurred  again. 
Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  ought  to  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  But  that  would  have  implied  a 
great  deal.  It  would  have  implied  depriv- 
ing Willie  of  a  large  fortune;  for,  as 
matters  stand  at  present,  his  uncle  means 
to  leave  him  everything.  And  besides 
that,  it  would  have  implied  unhappiness 
and  discomfort  for  my  boy  as  well  as  for 
my  husband.  He  does  not  like  Cecil  and 
Cecil   does  not  like  him.     They  never 


could  have  got  on  together.  In  fact,  Cecil 
told  me  as  much ;  he  said  that  if  Willie 
were  to  live  with  us  he  should  go  away  as 
soon  as  the  holidays  began." 

Lady  Wetherby  drew  in  her  lips.  "  I 
must  say  that  I  think  that  was  very  selfish 
of  Mr.  Archdale,"  she  remarked. 

"  Yes,  perhaps ;  but  all  men  are  selfish. 
You  see,  Laura,  it  just  came  to  this  —  that 
I  had  to  please  either  myself  or  my  hus- 
band. Do  you  think  I  was  wrong  in  giving 
my  husband  the  preference  ?  " 

Lady  Wetherby  was  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion that  Marcia  had  done  wrong,  and  that 
her  way  of  putting  the  case  was  rather 
ingenious  than  ingenuous ;  but  it  seemed 
a  little  cruel  to  say  so.  Moreover,  she 
could  not  but  believe  that  her  friend's 
heart  must  be  in  the  right  place,  by  reason 
of  the  latter's  kindness  to  Evelyn.  So 
she  was  contented  to  reply,  — 

**  One  can't  lay  down  general  rules  or 
judge  for  other  people.  I  don't  think  that 
I  myself  could  have  acted  as  you  have 
done ;  but  I  quite  see  that  you  were  placed 
in  a  very  difficult  position'" 

Of  that  qualified  approval  Marcia  had 
to  make  the  best;  and  indeed  she  was 
very  glad  to  obtain  it,  for  she  was  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  desira- 
bility of  retaining  Laura's  friendship. 
Laura,  and  nobody  else  whom  she  knew 
of,  could  cause  doors  which  had  been  shut 
in  her  face  to  fly  open  once  more  ;  Laura, 
for  all  her  quiet,  unpretending  manners, 
knew  how  to  snub  ill-natured  and  censori- 
ous persons.  Finally,  Laura  alone  could 
claim  to  know  at  first  hand  circumstances 
which  had  probably  been  exaggerated  or 
misunderstood  by  others. 

But  a  deplorable  stroke  of  fate  was  to 
render  all  the  friendly  offices  to  which 
Marcia  looked  forward  impossible  of  exe- 
cution. Lord  Wetherby's  illness,  which 
had  been  running  its  course  quite  favor- 
ably, became  suddenly  complicated  by 
symptoms  of  an  alarming  nature  ;  a  great 
London  doctor  was  telegraphed  for ;  Mal- 
ton  was  summoned  home  from  Eton,  and 
within  two  days  everybody  in  the  house 
knew  that  the  sick  man  s  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced.  During  the 
week  which  followed,  Lady  Wetherby 
scarcely  left  her  husband's  oedside,  and 
Marcia  was  occupied  in  taking  charge  of 
the  two  children,  who  were  by  way  of  not 
knowing  —  although,  no  doubt,  they  did 
know  —  the  hopelessness  of  their  father's 
condition.  She  naturally  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  inquiries  about  Willie 
of  his  schoolfellow;  but  Malton  had  not 
much  to  tell  her.    Brett,  he  explained,  was 
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neither  in  his  division  nor  in  his  tutor's 
house;  he  did  see  him  every  now  and 
then«  and  believed  that  he  was  getting 
on  all  right.  "  Only  I'm  a  dry-bob,  you 
know,  and  he's  a  wet-bob.  Somebody 
told  me  he  could  scull  a  bit ;  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not." 

Asked  whether  Willie  appeared  to  be 
in  good  spirits,  he  answered,  **  Oh,  yes,  I 
suppose  so,"  with  a  wondering  sort  of 
laugh,  as  though  he  thought  the  question 
a  somewhat  silly  one. 

Silly  the  Question  doubtless  was,  and 
still  more  silly  was  it  of  Marcia  to  feel 
aggrieved  because  her  boy  showed  no 
outward  sign  of  unhappi  ness.  1 1  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  for  her  peace  of  mind  that 
she  should  believe  herself  to  be  ill-used  : 
so  that  perhaps  Malton  rendered  her  a 
service  without  intending  to  do  so. 

Poor  Lord  Wetherby  sank  graduallv 
and  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  roecl- 
ical  consultation.  He  had  never  achieved 
public  distinction  of  any  kind ;  but  as  he 
had  been  a  good  husband  and  a  good 
father,  he  was  more  sincerely  lamented 
than  the  general  run  of  mankind  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  they  will  be.  His 
widow  and  his  children  seemed  to  be  incon- 
solable ;  and  when  people  seem  to  be  in- 
consolable, what  better  course  can  a  wise 
and  kind  friend  adopt  than  to  leave  them 
alone?  This  was  the  course  which  com- 
mended itself  to  Marcia,  who  was  not 
urged  to  reconsider  her  decision. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  offer  to  stay  with 
us,  dear,"  said  Lady  Wetherby,  who  may 
have  thought  that  her  friend  was  not  quite 
the  person  to  sympathize  with  the  loneli- 
ness of  widowhood.  **  But  I  am  sure  you 
won't  mind  my  telling  you  that  we  would 
rather  be  alone  for  the  present.  Later  on, 
when  I  have  had  time  to  realize  what  has 
happened  to  me,  we  shall  meet  again,  I 
hope.  Just  now  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't 
speak  to  anybody  except  the  children." 

Nevertheless,  the  woman  was  so  kind- 
hearted  that  in  spite  of  her  own  troubles  — 
or  possibly  in  consequence  of  them  —  she 
was  able  to  spare  a  thought  for  those  of 
one  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her. 
Her  last  words  to  her  departing  guest 
were,  — 

"  Marcia,  I  can't  help  feeling  distressed 
about  poor  Willie.  It  is  sad  enough  for 
Malton  and  Evelyn  to  have  lost  their 
father ;  but  they  are  not  so  badly  off  as  he 
is,  because  as  long  as  I  live  they  will 
always  have  somebody  whom  they  can 
depend  upon  when  they  are  ill  or  un- 
happy. It  isn't  possible  for  any  one  to 
fill  a  mother's  place ;  certainly  uncles  and 


aunts  cannot,  however  rich  they  may  be. 
And  I  don't  think  either  that  any tbinz  can 
make  up  to  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  her 
son  —  no  I  not  even  if  she  resigns  him  to 
please  a  husband  whom  she  may  imagine 
that  she  loves  better." 

"  There  is  no  imagination  abont  it,"  re- 
turned Marcia  quickly;  for  these  words 
wounded  her  as  only  the  truth  can  wound. 
'*  I  do  love  Cecil  better  than  Willie ;  if  I 
didn't  I  never  could  have  married  him. 
I'm  not  like  you;  I  can't  control  my 
affections ;  I  can't  say  to  myself,  *  This  is 
how  I  ought  to  feel  and  this  is  how  I  will 
feel.'  Willie  will  learn  to  live  without 
me,  if  he  hasn't  learnt  already ;  but  I  can't 
live  without  Cecil,  I  can't  even  do  any- 
thing to  vex  him.  You  may  pity  me  as 
much  as  you  choose  for  being  what  I  am, 
but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  fairly  blame 
me;  because  it  isn't  in  my  power  to  be 
anything  else." 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
MARCIA  THROWS  UP  THE  SPONGE. 

In  declaring  that  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  be  anything  except  what  she 
was,  Marcia  was  perhaps  giving  utterance 
to  a  mere  truism.  There  seems  nowadays 
to  be  a  tolerably  widespread  belief  that 
our  respective  natures  cannot  be  changed 
nor  even  greatly  modified,  that  we  are  all 
blessed  or  afflicted  with  certain  hereditary 
proclivities  which  are  not  of  our  choosiog, 
and  that  although  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  at  large  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  gaols  and  convict  prisons,  very 
little  blame  can  fairly  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  their  inmates,  whose  skulls  and  features, 
as  anybody  can  see  for  himself,  present 
nothing  but  slight  variations  of  two  dis* 
tinctive  types.  The  theory  of  irresponsi- 
bility would  be  an  exceedingly  comforting 
one  —  except,  of  course,  for  the  hereditary 
gaol-birds  —  if  only  we  were  able  to  be- 
lieve in  it ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  apt  to 
be  contradicted  by  the  irrepressible  voice 
of  conscience,  which  tells  us  that  we  caa 
overcome  our  natural  tendencies  if  we 
choose,  and  indeed  that  that  may  possibly 
be  the  chief  object  of  our  sojourn  apoa 
the  surface  of  this  planet  Thus,  Marcia, 
who  had  plenty  of  time  for  musing  over 
things  and  persons  during  her  ioomey 
southwards,  did  not  quite  succeea  in  per- 
.iuading  herself  that  the  renunciation  which 
Lady  Wetherby  deprecated  had  been  in- 
evitable. She  did,  however,  persuade 
herself  that  she  had  displayed  very  great 
self-abnegation,  and  that  conviction  served 
her  purpose  almost  as  well. 
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**  At  any  rate,"  she  reflected,  "  Cecil 
must  see  how  much  I  have  given  up  for 
his  sake,  and  perhaps  he  may  feel  that  he 
ought  to  give  up  a  little  for  mine."  By 
which  she  meant  that  she  hoped  he  would 
give  up  frequenting  houses  to  which  she 
was  not  thought  worthy  of  being  invited. 

In  any  case,  it  was  useless  to  lament 
over  accomplished  facts.  For  good  or  for 
ill  she  had  made  her  choice  and  must  now 
abide  by  it ;  the  main  thing,  after  all,  was 
to  be  happy,  and  happy  she  fully  intended 
to  be.  Her  great  fear  —  a  fear  so  terrible 
that  she  shrank  from  facing  it  —  was  that 
her  husband  might  grow  weary  of  her,  and 
that  his  volatile  temperament  might  lead 
him  to  seek  for  pleasure  and  amusement 
elsewhere  than  by  the  domestic  fireside. 
That  there  were  solid  grounds  for  that  ap- 
prehension she  could  not  but  be  aware,  nor 
was  her  instinct  at  fault  when  it  warned 
her  of  the  dangers  which  are  likely  to  be 
incurred  when  one  of  two  married  persons 
forms  the  habit  of  going  into  society  with- 
out the  other.  Was  not  she  herself  an 
example  of  the  results  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  out  of  such  a  system? 

Therefore  it  struck  her  as  a  good  omen 
when,  on  reaching  her  destination,  she 
caught  sight  of  Cecil  upon  the  platform. 
She  had  not  asked  him  to  meet  her;  but, 
she  had  let  him  know  the  hour  at  which 
her  train  was  due,  and  of  course  he  had 
been  informed  of  the  sad  event  which  had 
brought  her  visit  to  an  end. 

"This  is  a  bad  job  about  poor  old 
Wetherby,  isn't  it  ?"  said  he,  as  soon  as 
they  had  greeted  one  another  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  was  possible  in  that 
public  place.  "  What  is  Lady  Wetherby 
going  to  do?  I  suppose  there  will  be  no 
change  during  the  boy*s  minority,  will 
there  ?  " 

**  I  really  don't  know,"  answered  Mar- 
cia.  '*  Laura  said  nothing  to  me  about 
her  plans ;  she  has  hardly  had  time  to 
make  any  yet.  I  should  think  she  will  go 
on  living  at  Wetherby  for  the  present,  any- 
how." 

"  H'm  !  —  and  very  likely  she  won't 
spend  much  of  her  time  in  London.  Not 
that  it  would  make  any  great  difference  if 
she  did  though  ;  for,  of  course,  she  won't 
be  entertaining  yet  awhile." 

And  as  Marcia  did  not  seem  quite  to 
see  the  relevance  of  this  observation,  he 
explained  himself  more  fully  while  they; 
were  driving  homewards,  "  It's  a  selfish 
view  to  take,  I  admit,"  said  he  laughingly; 
**  but  the  truth  is  that  poor  Wetherby's 
death  is  rather  a  bad  stroke  of  luck  for  us. 
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I  had  been  counting  upon  her  ladyship  as 
a  prop  for  you ;  because  you  see,  my  dear, 
you  do  stand  a  good  deal  in  need  of  a  prop 
just  now." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  "  asked  Marcia 
quickly.  **  Has  anything  disagreeable 
happened  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  only  there  are  indications  that 
the  atmosphere  is  rather  highly  charged 
with  prejudice.  You  yourself  noticed  it 
before  you  went  away,  you  know.  How- 
ever, as  I  told  you  then,  it  may  be  lived 
down,  and  I  hope  it  will  be." 

His  tone  was  not  particularly  hopeful, 
nor  was  Marcia  reassured  by  this  prompt 
introduction  of  a  subject  which  occupied 
so  large  a  share  in  her  own  thoughts.  She 
said  at  once  that  she  did  not  care  a  pin 
whether  she  was  cut  by  a  lot  of  tiresome 
people  or  not,  that  she  wished  to  live  for 
him  and  for  him  alone ;  to  which  declara- 
tion he  responded  after  the  only  fashion 
that  was  open  to  him. 

But  it  very  soon  appeared  that,  what- 
ever Mr.  Archdale's  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  his  future  mode  of  life  might  be, 
that  of  abandoning  the  society  of  persons 
who  chose  to  turn  their  backs  upon  his 
wife  was  not  included  amongst  them.  He 
dined  at  home  that  night,  but  went  out 
immediately  afterwards,  saying  that  he  had 
to  look  in  at  two  or  three  houses,  and  on 
the  following  morning  casually  mentioned 
that  for  another  week  to  come  there  would 
be  no  need  to  take  account  of  him  in  order- 
ing dinner.  **  I  didn't  expect  you  back  so 
soon,"  he  said  half  apologetically,  "  and  I 
expect  most  of  these  people  who  have 
asked  me  to  dine  thought  you  would  be 
out  of  town." 

Marcia  did  not  believe  that  they  had 
thought  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  she 
contrived  by  dint  of  biting  her  lips  to  re- 
press the  complaints  which  she  was  sorely 
tempted  to  utter.  Whether  she  would 
have  been  able  to  repress  them  long  may 
be  doubted  ;  but  fortunately  the  next  few 
days  brought  her  several  invitations,  so 
that  she  began  to  feel  somewhat  encour- 
aged. Perhaps  the  ladies  who  were  good 
enough  thus  to  favor  her  had  heard  that 
she  had  been  staying  with  Lady  Weth- 
erby, or  perhaps  Archdale,  who  was  not 
inordinately  proud,  had  boldly  asked  them 
to  ask  his  wife.  Either  way,  Marcia  was 
satisfied,  hoping  that  she  had  now  intro- 
duced the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and 
that  she  would  soon  be  as  much  sought 
after  as  she  had  ever  been. 

That  hope  was  not  fulfilled.  Her  host- 
esses accorded  her  a  very  chilling  recep- 
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tioQ ;  the  former  acquaiotar.ces  whom  she 
met  at  their  houses  contented  themselves 
for  the  most  part  with  bowing  to  her  and 
passing  on,  while  those  who  did  speak  to 
her  assumed  an  air  of  patronage  and  com- 
miseration which  was  rather  worse  than 
downright  rudeness.  Amongst  these  was 
that  Mrs.  Delamere  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, had  once  caused  Eustace 
Brett  to  spend  some  unhappy  moments  at 
a  dinner-party,  and  who,  indeed,  was  usu- 
ally actuated  by  an  amiable  wish  to  make 
her  neighbors  unhappy. 

'*  I  have  been  asking  everybody  what 
had  become  of  you,  Mrs.  Archdale,"  she 
said ;  *'  but  no  one  could  tell  me.  I  really 
began  to  think  that  you  must  be  a  myth. 

*'  I  have  been  staying  down  in  the  coun- 
try with  friends,"  answered  Marcia;  "I 
only  returned  home  a  few  days  ago.'* 

"  Oh,  was  that  it  ?  Well,  I  thought  you 
couldn^t  be  in  London  unless  vour  tastes 
had  undergone  a  complete  cnange.  As 
for  Mr.  Archdale,  he  has  been  very  much 
en  Evidence  oi  late  —  very  much  indeed." 

Marcia  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
woman  meant  to  be  ill-natured  and  that 
the  best  way  of  disappointing  her  would 
be  to  ask  no  questions ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  resist  asking  a  question  to  which  one 
is  very  desirous  of  obtaining  an  answer. 

"In  what  way  ?"  she  inquired. 

*'  Principally  in  that  way."  replied  Mrs. 
Delamere,  laughing  and  pointing  with  her 
fan  to  Archdale,  who  was  waltzing  with  a 
pretty  little  fair-haired  woman  ;  for  it  was 
at  a.ball  that  this  conversation  took  place. 

"  Cecil  is  a  very  good  dancer,  and,  like 
all  good  dancers,  he  is  fond  of  dancing," 
remarked  Marcia  calmly. 

'*  Is  he  really?  Then  I  wonder  why  he 
dances  all  night  and  every  night  with  Mrs. 
Dynely,  who  can^t  dance  a  bit.  I  suppose 
she  must  possess  some  other  attraction. 
She  is  certainly  pretty,  don*t  you  think 
so?" 

There  was  no  denying  the  prettiness  of 
the  little  fair-haired  lady.  Marcia  asked 
who  she  was  and  received  some  more  or 
less  inaccurate  information  respecting 
her.  But  in  truth  it  signified  little  enough 
whether  she  was  good  or  bad,  married  or 
a  widow ;  what  nobody  could  help  seeing 
was  that  Cecil  was  making  himself  very 
agreeable  to  her  and  that  she  was  giving 
him  every  encouragement  to  do  so.  Hav- 
ing made  that  discovery,  .Marcia  would 
doubtless  have  done  well  to  rest  satisfied, 
or  dissatisfied  with  it  and  to  change  the 
subject ;  but  jealousy  is  one  of  those  dis- 
tressing maladies  which  always  crave  a 
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further  supply  of  their  cause,  and  Mrs. 
Delamere  was  very  glad  to  relate  how 
Mr.  Archdale  and  the  frisky  young  matroa 
with  whom  he  was  dancing  had  latterly 
become  inseparable. 

"  Of  course  you  know  what  he  is, 
though,"  she  concluded,  with  a  laugh. 
'*  He  is  delightful,  but  quite  incorrigible, 
and,  as  I  have  often  told  him,  it  is  only 
his  fickleness  that  is  the  saving  of  him.  I 
never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life 
than  when  I  heard  that  he  had  actually 
committed  matrimony.** 

Marcia  made  one  of  the  retorts  to  which 
such  observations  obviously  laid  the 
speaker  open  ;  but  it  was  not  particularly 
effective.  Mrs.  Delamere,  having  scored 
a  point,  was  naturally  anxious  to  score 
another  before  she  ceased  playing ;  so  she 
went  on,  — 

*'  By  the  way,  I  must  congratulate  yoa 
upon  your  son*s  good  luck.  Lady  Brett 
was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  they 
have  adopted  him  —  which,  I  presume, 
means  that  he  will  come  into  all  his  uo* 
cle's  money.  It  must  be  rather  a  grief  to 
you  to  be  parted  from  him ;  still  one  caaU 
refuse  offers  of  that  kind,  and  of  course 
vou  will  always  be  able  to  see  as  much  of 
him  as  you  wish." 

"If  Caroline  spoke  to  you  about  the 
matter,"  answered  .Marcia,  **she  certainly 
told  you  that  that  is  just  what  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  do.   I  don't  know  whether  you  care 
to  hear  the  truth  or  not ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  Sir  George  Brett  is  my  son's  sole 
guardian  and  that  Sir  George  and  I  have 
quarrelled.      Under    the    circumstances, 
your  congratulations  sound  a  little  irooicaL 
to  me,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the]^ 
are  kindly  meant." 

She  did  not  shake  off  Mrs.  Delamei 
quite  as  easily  as  she  could  have  done 
twelvemonth  earlier,  because  she  was 
now,  as  she  had  been  then,  withia 
of  a  score  of  persons  who  asked  nothinj 
better  than  to  talk  to  her ;  still,  by  walkin. 
resolutely  away,  she  managed  to  tSti 
her  escape,  and  soon  afterwards  sl»  ^ 
begged  her  husband  to  take  her  hom^^ 
pleading  fatigue  and  a  headache.  It  m^m^ 
allowable,  she  thought,  to  make  the  r"^ 
quest,  but  it  would  oe  a  sad  mistake  '^^ 
let  him  know  her  reason  for  having  ma^^j 
it.  She  therefore  heroically  abstaia^:^ 
from  saving  a  single  word  about  M  S"^^ 
Dynely  lor  quite  two  minutes  after  tl»<y 
had  left  the  house,  when  temptation  0^' 
the  upper  hand  of  her  and  forced  her  tc^ 
remark,  — 

'•  You  didn't  seem  to  be  very  fortuiu^^ 
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in  your  partners  to-night,  Cecil.  At  least, 
every  time  that  I  saw  you,  you  were  strug- 
gling round  the  room  with  that  flaxen- 
beaded  woman,  who  moved  as  if  she  had 
two  wooden  legs." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Dynely  ?  "  asked 
Archdale.  "Well,  I  suppose  she  isn't 
exactly  what  one  would  call  a  first-rate 
performer,  but  she  talks  better  than  she 
dances.  All  things  considered,  i  don't 
complain  of  her  as  a  partner.  I  have  met 
her  pretty  often  of  late  and  we  have  hit  it 
ofiE  rather  well  together." 

"  So  I  hear,"  observed  Marcia  dryly. 

**  You  have  no  objection,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  there  wouldn't  be  much  use 
in  my  objecting,  would  there  ?  Only  don't 
you  think  it  is  a  little  soon  to  —  to  begin 
that  kind  of  thing?" 

"My  dear  child,"  exclaimed  Archdale 
in  a  vexed  tone,  "this  is  really  too  ridicu- 
lous. Some  good-natured  laoy  has  been 
taking  away  my  character,  I  suppose ;  but 
you  might  have  known  better  than  to  be- 
lieve her.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  if  I  never 
set  eyes  on  Mrs.  Dynely  again  ;  still,  one 
must  talk  to  somebody  when  one  goes  to 
a  party,  and  unfortunately  I  can't  talk  to 
ou  the  whole  time  —  though  that  is  what 

should  prefer  to  do." 

"  I  know  I'm  very  silly,  Cecil,"  said 
Marcia,  whose  tears  had  begun  to  flow,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  keep  them  back, 
"  but  you  would  forgive  me  if  you  knew 
what  a  horrid  evening  I  have  had.  I  was 
sure  I  should  hate  coming  back  to  Lon- 
don, and  it  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
I  ever  thought  it  would  be  !  Afusi  we  go 
on  living  here?" 

Archdale  evaded  returning  any  direct 
answer  to  this  question,  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  make  hasty  promises  which 
might  be  quoted  against  him  at  some 
future  time.  However,  he  said  a  great 
deal  that  was  kind  and  pretty  and  comfort- 
ing to  his  wife,  who  had  partially  recov- 
ered her  spirits  before  she  reached  home. 

Nevertheless,  her  longing  to  leave  Lon- 
don increased  as  time  went  on;  for  the 
evening  which  has  been  described  proved 
to  be  more  or  less  typical  of  what  she 
might  now  expect.  It  is  true  that  not  all 
the  ladies  whom  she  met  were  as  ill- 
natured  or  as  outspoken  as  Mrs.  Dela- 
mere  ;  but  they  all  contrived  to  let  her  see 
that  she  did  not  possess  the  privilege  of 
their  esteem,  and  existence  without  popu- 
larity was  almost  as  intolerable  to  her  as 
continuous  physical  pain.  Not  by  such 
social  pleasures  as  were  open  to  her  under 
these  sadly  changed  conditions  could  she 
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hope  to  obtain  that  happiness  and  oblivion 
of  which  she  had  dreamt.  Moreover, 
there  were  other  reasons  which  caused 
her  to  shrink  from  London  as  a  place  of 
residence.  First  and  foremost,  there  was 
the  misery  of  knowing  that  Willie  would 
often  be  within  reach  of  her,  that  she 
might  even  meet  him  face  to  face  in  the 
street ;  then,  too,  there  was  the  question 
of  expense.  She  and  her  husband  had 
enough  to  live  upon  in  comfort,  but  not  in 
luxury,  and  she  very  soon  discovered  that 
with  regard  to  money  matters  Cecil  was 
as  reckless  and  improvident  as  any  school- 
boy. He  was  given  to  hospitality  and 
lavish  in  the  exercise  of  it;  he  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  need  for  flxing  the 
limit  to  weekly  expenditure,  and  he  looked 
incredulous  and  annoyed  when  he  was 
reminded  that  his  wife's  income  was  not 
inexhaustible,  while  his  own  was  some- 
what precarious. 

"  Oh,  if  one  can't  live  as  one's  neigh- 
bors live,  one  may  as  well  cut  the  whole 
concern,"  he  said  impatiently  one  morning. 

Marcia  seized  her  opportunity.  "  I  wish 
you  would ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Our  money 
would  go  three  or  four  times  as  far  in  ttaly 
as  it  does  here,  and  we  could  always  run 
over  to  London  for  a  few  weeks  when  you 
wanted  to  see  your  friends,  and  you  hate 
England  in  winter ;  you  have  often  told 
me  so." 

Archdale  laughed.  "  In  other  words, 
England  has  become  hateful  to  you  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,"  he  remarked. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
gratify  this  whim  of  Marcia's.  It  was 
quite  true  that  he  detested  cold  weather 
and  grey  skies.  He  likewise  detested 
compulsory  work,  the  necessity  for  econ- 
omy, and  the  sight  of  a  discontented  face ; 
so  that  he  felt  capable  of  doing  a  good- 
natured  thing  in  order  to  spare  himself 
such  discomforts.  Marcia's  gratitude  was 
as  great  as  her  joy  when  he  suggested 
that  they  should  repair  to  Venice  in  the 
autumn,  with  a  view  to  making  for  them- 
selves a  permanent  home  there. 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,  Cecil ! "  she 
cried.  "  If  only  I  may  live  out  of  En- 
gland, I  won't  grumble  at  having  to  come 
back  for  a  time  every  now  and  then." 

"Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  might 
come  without  you,"  answered  Archdale 
cheerfully  and  perhaps  a  trifle  impru- 
dently; "I  don't  think  I'll  give  up  my 
rooms  and  the  studio,  you  know.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in  London 
sometimes ;  but  I  wouldn't  for  the  world 
drag  you  here  against  your  will." 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
CHARLES  THE  TWELFTH:   A   MEMOIR. 

BY  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  fame  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  now 
stood  at  its  meridian.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  gathered  round  his 
headquarters  solely  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
him.  He  was  accessible  to  every  one; 
he  listened  to  everybody's  counsel ;  but 
he  showed  himself  impervious  to  all  false 
representations,  obdurate  to  all  blandish- 
ments. From  one  person  only  did  Charles 
recoil.  This  was  the  lovely  Aurora  Ko- 
niesmark,  notorious  for  her  affaires 
d  amour ^  who  was  despatched  on  behalf 
of  Augustus  to  save  the  throne  of  her 
royal  protector.  Indeed,  the  conditions 
of  peace  offered  at  Alt-Raustadt,  as  well 
as  events  connected  therewith,  remind  us 
in  more  than  one  respect  of  Travendal. 
The  capital  of  the  foe  lay  open  to  Charleses 
victorious  regiments,  but  he  did  not  let 
them  enter.  Perhaps  he  feared  a  Cafua 
for  his  warriors.  For  himself  he  desired 
no  gain  of  territory  nor  any  material  com- 
pensation except  sustenance  for  his  troops. 
It  may  be  argued  that  he  carried  his  un- 
selfishness too  far,  but  chivalrous  his 
conduct  must  at  all  events  be  called.  The 
conditions  to  which  Augustus  was  called 
to  subscribe  were  :  the  acknowledgment 
of  Stanislaus,  the  recall  of  all  auxiliary 
troops  from  the  Russian  army,  a  promise 
to  grant  perpetual  liberty  of  religion  to  all 
Lutherans  in  Saxony,  the  release  of  the 
Sobieski  princes  and  all  Swedish  desert- 
ers, among  them  pre-eminentlv  the  un- 
happy Patkull.  On  the  other  hand, 
Augustus  was  to  retain  the  title  of  king 
whUst  Charles  pledged  himself  to  protect 
his  crown  lands,  and  to  assist  him  in  ob- 
taining favorable  conditions  of  f)eace  from 
the  czar.  It  would  have  been  happier  for 
the  vanquished  if  he  had  known  how  to 
appreciate  Charles's  reasonable  demands, 
and  by  faithfully  fulfilling  his  pledges 
understood  his  own  advantage.  But  al- 
though Charles,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  buried  past  injuries  in  oblivion, 
and  showed  him  the  sincerest  friendship, 
Augustus  only  brooded  upon  revenge  and 
treachery,  and,  it  is  even  said,  attempted 
to  remove  his  confiding  guest  by  assassi- 
nation. Fortunately  this  plan,  if  enter- 
tained, was  frustrated. 

At  this  period  of  Charles's  life  we  are 
compelled  to  refer  to  the  regrettable  trial 
and  punishment  of  Patkull.  And  truly 
this  must  be  considered  a  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  Charles  which  cannot  be  read  with 
satisfaction.     We  should  most  certainly. 


however,  not  forget  that  the  ideas  of 
those  times  were  different  from  our  own, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  punished  man  was 
not  only  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  daring  enemies 
of  the  land  that  bore  him  and  of  the  au- 
thoritv  to  which  he  owed  obedience.  And 
yet,  it  any  one  is  to  be  blamed,  the  con- 
duct of  Augustus  is  far  more  to  be  stig- 
matized  than  that  of  Charles ;  for,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  conqueror, 
the  former  caused  Patkull  to  be  arrested« 
although  the  actual  envoy  of  the  czar  at 
the  Saxon  court,  and  although  treated 
with  the  greatest  distinction. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  scaffold  to  more 
pleasing  scenes.  Among  them  roust  in 
the  first  instance  be  reckoned  the  enor* 
mous  enthusiasm  with  which  Charles  and 
his  Carol ingians  were  greeted  by  the 
Protestants  in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  whom 
they  came  to  protect.  When  the  army, 
after  more  than  a  year's  inactivity,  broke 
up  from  its  quarters  in  the  first-named 
country,  the  regiments  were  followed  for 
miles  by  the  population,  manifesting  in 
the  most  demonstrative  way  their  sorrow 
at  the  departure  of  our  good-natured  and 
staunch  soldiers,  in  whom  they  had  found 
experienced  and  willing  hands  to  assist  in 
their  manifold  rural  pursuits.  In  Silesia, 
too,  the  inhabitants  were  jubilant  and 
grateful,  for  through  a  resolute,  and  even 
threatening,  attitude  towards  the  court  of 
Vienna,  Charles  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
full  freedom  of  religion  for  that  province. 
And  when  during  the  progress  the  Swedes 
assembled  for  worship,  and  king,  mar* 
shals,  officers,  and  men  humbly  bent  their 
knees  to  God,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  voices,  long  silenced  through  tyranny, 
joined  in  praver,  and  thousands  upon  thou* 
sands  of  unfettered  hands  were  raised  to 
heaven  in  praise  of  the  noble  Swedish 
king  and  his  race.  Infants  joined  in  the 
prayer  with  their  little  hands  clasped, 
women  with  men  ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
conjectured,  says  a  sifted  historian,  who 
the  hero  was  towards  whom  the  tearful 
gaze  of  the  populace  was  directed  in  wor- 
ship when  army  and  people  joined  in  the 
old  psalms ! 

Moments  like  these  remind  us  of  the 

great  Gustavus,  the  champion  of  the  Prot* 

;  estant  faith,  and  they  must  be  reckoned  at 

;  the  most  beautiful  in  the  life  of  Charles. 

I     The  army  with  which  the  king  at  last 

■  took  the  field  to  attack  his  most  dangeroas 

enemy    was    about    forty-four    thoosand 

strong,  and  the  best  equipped  witli  which 

he  had  hitherto  opened  a  campaign.    Not 

only  the  officers  but  even  the  privates  bad 
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saved  considerably,  and  the  regiments 
possessed  treasures  of  great  value,  some, 
we  are  told,  amounting  to  as  much  as 
10,000/.  in  current  money.  But  in  atoother 
respect  this  army  had  sustained  irrepara- 
ble losses.  A  portion  of  the  old  seasoned 
soldiers  and  many  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  had  obtained  furlough,  and 
were  but  ill  replaced  by  young  raw  re- 
cruits. Amongst  those  in  higher  com- 
mand, several  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  king's  early  friends,  such  as  Arvid 
Horn,  Magnus  Stenbock,  Nieroth,  Liewen, 
and  others,  had  returned  home  in  order 
to  assume  the  duties  of  councillor  of  state 
or  other  posts  of  importance.  Thus  the 
number  of  tried  generals  had  diminished, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  ranks  of  the 
old  chosen  troops  had  been  thinned.  Of 
those  in  higher  command,  Field-Marshal 
Rhenkold  alone  remained,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  the  more  felt  because  it  was  un- 
opposed. Even  Count  Piper,  who  was  in 
the  king^s  confidence  more  than  any  other 
person,  was  supplanted.  By  the  side  of 
Rhenkold  some  younger  favorites  cer- 
tainly arose  —  as,  for  instance,  Major-Gen- 
erals Lagercrona  and  Axel  Sparre ;  but, 
however  brave,  these  inexperienced  men 
could  not  exercise  any  real  influence  over 
the  direction  of  the  war.  Sometimes,  too, 
it  must  be  said,  their  influence  was  injuri- 
ous. « 

The  campaign  which  now  commenced 
in  the  east  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
rapidity  of  action.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1707,  the  king  left  Poland  and 
Stanislaus ;  the  former  he  left  forever ; 
the  lattei  he  never  saw  again,  except  as  a 
refugee  in  a  foreign  land.  General  Cras- 
50W,  with  eight  thousand  men,  mostly 
recruits,  was  left  to  guard  the  Polish  king, 
and  they  soon  became  the  only  trust- 
worthy support  of  his  throne.  Charles  at 
length  decided  to  turn  against  the  czar 
with  the  main  body,  which  consisted  of 
not  more  than  thirty-three  or  thirty-four 
thousand  troops.  General  Adam  Ludvig 
Lewenhaupt,  who  had  defended  Liefland 
and  Courland  with  distinction  during  the 
preceding  campaign,  was  to  bring  to  the 
king  from  the  north  all  his  available 
troops,  about  ten  thousand  men.  These 
joint  forces  were  considered  the  smallest 
with  which  an  invasion  of  Russia  could  be 
attempted.  The  czar,  who  was  in  Lit- 
hauen,  took  so  few  precautions  that  he 
was  nearly  made  prisoner  at  Gr5dno,  and 
only  escaped  by  sacrificing  his  rear  guard. 
Anger  at  this  may  have  strengthened  him 
in  his  purpose,  that  in  future  he  would 
avoid  an  open  battle,  and,  instead,  merci- 
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lessfy  lay  waste  the  land  between  him- 
seff  and  the  Swedes  during  his  retreat. 
Charles,  who  was  accustomed  to  a  differ- 
ent and  more  chivalrous  mode  of  battle, 
could  scarcely  curb  his  impatience.  Now, 
as  ever,  he  set  an  example  to  his  soldiers 
of  courage  and  self-denial ;  but  he,  as  well 
as  the  whole  army,  discovered  day  by  day 
that  they  were  waging  war  with  a  more 
dangerous  foe.  A  new  decisive  moment 
was  approaching  in  the  history  of  Sweden. 
The  army  had  late  in  the  year  taken  pos- 
session of  bad  winter  quarters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Minsk,  their  headquarters 
being  at  Radoscowicz,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1708  very  hot  weather  set  in,  causing 
illness  among  the  troops  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  To  remain  was  impossible,  and 
to  retreat  was  not  consistent  with  Charles's 
temper,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  that  of 
any  one  else.  **  Forward  "  was  the  watch- 
word, but  whither  ? 

Three  routes  might  be  chosen.  The 
northern,  the  goal  of  which  was  St.  Peters- 
burg, lay  through  Lewenhaupt's  quarter, 
via  Pleskow  and  Nowgorod,  and  here 
Charles  could  soon  join  hands  with  Ly- 
becker*s  division,  which  could  make  an 
attack  on  the  new  city  of  the  czar  from  the 
north. 

The  eastern  route,  the  goal  of  which 
was  Moscow,  lay  across  immense  bogs 
and  the  ravaged  Podlesia,  via  Smolensk. 
This  was  the  road  chosen  a  century  later 
by  Napoleon. 

The  third,  or  southern  route,  the  goal 
of  which  would  also  finally  have  been 
Moscow,  Charles  from  the  commence- 
ment had  hardly  thought  of.  His  previous 
lines  of  march  entitle  us  to  treat  this  as 
almost  certain,  particularly  as,  at  a  meet- 
ing with  Lewenhaupt  in  the  spring,  he  had 
issued  orders  for  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies.  It  was  the  Cossack  hetman  Ma- 
zeppa,  who  held  out  brilliant  promises  of 
support  from  powerful,  free,  and  warlike 
tribes,  suggested  a  rich  district  as  a  seat 
of  war  tempting  to  hungry  troops,  and 
thus  first  directed  the  king^s  eyes  in  this 
direction. 

Which  course  became  the  sword  of 
Brennus  that  weighed  down  the  scale  of 
fate  ?  Tiie  question  is  one  not  easily 
answered,  but  it  may  be  emphatically 
asserted  that  all  the  fierce  blame  heaped 
upon  Charles  for  his  decision  is  not  war- 
ranted. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that 
at  the  time  he  had  but  a  choice  of  evils. 
Wherever  he  turned  he  necessarily  en- 
countered danger. 

Eight  eventful  years  had  passed  since 
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the  battle  of  Narva.  The  right  moment 
to  compel  Russia  to  conclude  an  immedi- 
ate peace  had  been  lost,  never  to  recur. 
St.  Petersburg  had  been  founded  and 
provinces  lost ;  the  plans  of  the  Russian 
autocrat  had  matured ;  his  troops  had 
become  seasoned  by  six  campaigns  against 
armies  whose  bravery  was  greater  than 
their  numbers  ;  and  finally  Charles  found 
himself  far  from  his  original  base  of  opera- 
tions, whilst  not  a  few  in  his  army  began 
to  grow  tired  of  the  endless  wars  and  pri- 
vations. Many  consider  that  the  army 
ought  to  have  been  brought  back  to  its 
original  position  in  Liefland,  and  the  cam- 

Caign  next  directed  against  St.  Peters- 
urg,  supported  on  the  left  wing  by  the 
Finnish  Gulf.  But  the  march  to  the  coast 
was  partly  a  long  and  risky  one,  in  flank 
of,  and  near  to,  the  enemy,  and  through 
tracts  impoverished  by  the  wars ;  and 
partly,  the  fortresses  on  which  the  army 
could  lean  were  already  in  the  enemy's 
hands  or  closely  besieged.  There  are 
others  again  who  complain  that  Charles 
did  not  take  the  direct  route  to  Moscow. 
But  these  critics  forget  the  enormous 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  of  having 
during  the  floods  in  the  spring  to  wade 
through  broad  streams  and  traverse  im- 
mense bogs  with  an  army  which,  on  such 
a  long  march  through  ravaged  tracts,  was 
obliged  to  carry  with  it  all  its  require- 
ments. 

Few  have  approved  of  the  march  south- 
wards in  Ukraine.  There  was,  however, 
some  justification  for  this  fatal  step. 
Charles  now  began  at  last  to  be  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  singly  extorting 
the  much-desired  peace  from  a  neighbor 
whose  strength  he  could  not  crush.  He 
needed  allies,  and  Mazeppa*s  offer  must 
therefore  have  been  very  welcome  to  him. 
Political  reasons  induced  him  to  accept 
it.  But  from  this  moment  there  was  also 
an  end  to  the  freedom  of  his  strategical 
movements.  Necessity  pointed  with  an 
unerring  hand  to  those  steppes  where  his 
glory  should  fade.  Not  without  hesitation 
did  Charles  follow  its  dictates,  but  the 
resolution  once  formed  was  carried  out 
with  a  rapidity  which  would  have  been 
in  better  place  during  certain  earlier 
phases  of  this  campaign.  Lewenhaupt 
was  ordered  to  join  the  main  force.  He 
was  close  at  hand,  but  it  seemed  that  the 
order  was  not  received  in  time,  and  this 
has  been  ascribed  to  Rhenk61d's  jealousy. 

The  king  only  waited  three  days,  and 
then  began  his  march  southwaras.  He 
started  thus  without  the  reinforcements 
which   were  so  much   required,  and  this 


was  the  source  of  great  reverses.  During 
the  march  to  Mobile w  and  Ukraine  victory 
at  times  shone  upon  the  Swedish  arms. 
The  battle  of  Holofzin  is  memorable 
beyond  others,  both  through  the  masterly 
arrangements  and  remarkable  courage  dis- 
played, which,  both  combined,  wrested  the 
victory  from  the  hands  of  a  superior  force, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  position. 
The  cavalry  charge  at  Malatitza,  too,  was 
as  honorable  and  successful  as  it  was 
sanguinary.  However,  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  plunder  and  retreat,  whilst  the 
Swedes  by  degrees  began  to  tire  and  to 
starve.  The  hopes  of  falling  in  with 
Lewenhaupt  and  Mazeppa  sustained  their 
courage  in  the  beginning.  But,  alas,  they 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lewen- 
haupt, whose  march  was  hampered  by  the 
heavy  stores  he  was  bringing,  was  attacked 
by  the  superior  forces  of  the  czar,  which 
were  thrown  between  the  Swedish  armies* 
and  though  he  saved  his  honor,  he  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  these  valuable 
stores,  so  that  when  he  actually  did  join 
the  king  he  became  rather  a  fresh  anxiety 
than  real  help.  Mazeppa's  magnificent 
promises,  too,  proved  the  more  empty  the 
nearer  the  goal  was  approached.  His 
rich  and  fertile  provinces  had  been  rav- 
aged by  the  Russians,  the  greater  part  of 
his  Cossacks  hesitated  at  the  decisive 
moment,  and  even  the  lavish  promise  of 
an  alliance  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
came  to  nothing.  Closer  and  closer  an 
unkind  fate  seemed  to  draw  its  chains  of 
armor  around  Charles  and  his  Swedes. 
An  extremely  severe  winter  cost  thousands 
of  lives,  a  spring  accompanied  by  heavy 
inundations  followed,  whilst  contagpoas 
diseases  raged  among  the  regiments, 
already  thinned  by  the  incessant  wars. 

Hesitation,  discord,  and  intrigue  pre- 
vailed within  the  general  stan.  Sur* 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  bodies  of  the 
enemy  pressing  closer  and  closer,  the 
army  moved  onward  with  growing  diffical- 
ties.  It  was  nearing  Pultawa,  and  soon 
commenced  its  siege.  Here  the  Russians 
had  amassed  large  stores,  of  which  Charles 
hoped  to  gain  speedy  possession,  as  the 
town  was  but  badly  fortified.  But  the  garri- 
son was,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  stroog 
as  the  Swedish  army,  and  was  led  by  a 
brave  commander.  In  addition,  the  czar 
had  amassed  all  his  available  tro<^  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortifications  for  one 
decisive  battle.  He  considered  the  time 
had  at  last  arrived  for  victory,  and  he  had 
indeed  reason  to  think  sa  ProbafaJy  he 
would  have  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
once   more  had  not  Charles's   personal 
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vigor  at  this  unlucky  moment  been  weak- 
ened by  a  shot  in  the  foot  which  compelled 
him  for  the  first  time  to  leave  the  com- 
mand of  the  battlefield  in  other  hands. 
Field-Marshal  Rhenk6ld  led  the  army  at 
Pultawa,  when  meeting  the  Russian  attack 
on  the  9th  of  July,  1709.  His  conduct, 
as  well  before  as  during  the  battle,  bore 
traces  of  irresolution,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  defeat.  There  were  wanting 
cohesion  in  the  preparations  and  clear- 
ness in  the  plans.  Lewenhaupt,  who  was 
to  command  the  infantry,  was  left  without 
clear  orders,  and  later  on  without  support, 
whilst  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  cavalry 
did  not  act  at  the  appointed  points  ;  some 
regiments  are  even  said  to  have  wandered 
entirely  astray.  The  artillery  was  not 
brought  into  action  at  all,  it  is  said, 
through  want  of  ammunition.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  our  infantry,  after  a  hard  fight, 
had  at  length  succeeded  in  storming  the 
Russian  camp,  the  czar  began  to  attack 
with  his  trebly  superior  main  force,  sup- 
ported by  the  garrison  of  Pultawa,  and 
thus  settled  the  fate  of  the  day  in  spite  of 
the  great  bravery  on  the  Swedish  side. 
Rhenk6ld  lost  his  temper,  cursed,  gave 
orders  and  counter-orders,  and  at  last  rode 
in  blind  fury  right  into  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  Most  of  the 
remaining  generals  also  lost  their  heads 
entirely.  Lewenhaupt,  accustomed  to  in- 
dependent command,  kept  his  men  best  in 
order,  although  he,  perhaps,  least  of  all 
knew  the  plans  or  had  received  clear  in- 
structions. The  memory  of  Pultawa  is  a 
sad  one,  but  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  the 
Swedish  arms  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  troops 
behaved  themselves  on  this  day  as  true 
heroes,  sacrificed  in  tragic  and  noble 
majestv.  But  they  did  not  fight  with  their 
wonted  confidence.  Charles's  guiding 
form  was  wanting.  He  himself,  often  very 
near  being  taken  prisoner  during  the  mad 
battle,  into  the  heat  of  which  ne  threw 
himself  when  fortune  seemed  to  desert 
his  arms,  disdaining  death,  at  last  gath- 
ered together  the  remnants  of  his  beaten 
army  and  commenced  the  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  the  Dnieper.  Wounds,  ex- 
haustion, and  grief  unhappily  weakened 
his  mental  and  bodily  strengtn,  so  that  he 
did  not  observe  the  dangers  of  this  road 
of  retreat,  and  he  never  even  made  arrange- 
ments for  crossing  that  broad  river.  There- 
fore the  capitulation  at  Perewolotchna, 
which  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  the  most  famous  of  the  renowned 
armies  of  Sweden,  was  rather  due  to  the 
king's  illness  and  the  despondency  of 
every  one  than  to  defeat.     This  despair 
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even  went  so  far  that  proved  warriors  only 
saw,  when  too  late,  how  little  the  pursuing 
Russians  were  in  a  position  to  renew  the 
battle.  With  a  prudence  for  which  all 
honor  is  due,  the  czar  succeeded  in  hiding 
from  the  Swedish  negotiators  the  true 
state  of  his  army ;  those  who  saw  it  were 
arrested.  Even  Lewenhaupt  himself  lost 
all  strength  of  action.  He  convened  a 
council  of  war,  and,  instead  of  command- 
ing, asked  the  troops  for  advice,  and  this 
increased  the  general  despondency.  Here, 
perhaps,  the  intrepid  Rhenkdla  would 
have  been  in  his  right  place  ;  but,  alas,  he 
was  absent,  and  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
army  was  sealed.  Charles  only  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  Re- 
luctantly he  left  his  headquarters  before 
the  capitulation.  He  managed,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  officers  and  men  of  his 
body-guard,  to  reach  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Dnieper  on  some  oak  timber,  and, 
after  many  adventures,  to  escape  in  the 
steppes. 

It  was  as  a  refugee  that  the  kingly  hero, 
before  whom  the  great  of  Europe  had  but 
recently  bowed  in  fear  or  admiration, 
set  foot  on  Turkish  soil.  What  a  striking 
example  of  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness and  success !  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
greatness  which  shines  more  brightly  in 
trial  when  all  seems  lost  and  others  de- 
spair. This  greatness  Charles  the  Twelfth 
possessed,  and  it  raised  him  above  his 
contemporaries.  His  despatches  home 
to  the  regency  announcing  the  misfortune 
afford  the  most  striking  proof  of  his  firm- 
ness of  character.  They  revealed  no  trace 
of  despair  or  fear.  **The  loss  is  great 
enough,  but  the  enemy  shall  not  gain  the 
upper  hand  or  the  least  advantage,"  he 
says ;  it  is  only  '*  necessary  that  we  do  not 
lose  courage,  nor  leave  the  work  undone," 
he  afterwards  adds,  as  if  foreseeing  the 
feelings  with  which  the  news  ot  his  de* 
feat  would  be  received  at  home.  His 
dangerous  wound  he  characterizes,  in  his 
letter  to  his  sister,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  merely 
as  "a  little  compliment  paid  to  his  foot.' 

No  one  who  had  lost  the  belief  in  his 
lucky  star  could  have  employed  such  lan- 
guage whilst  wounded  and  almost  a  soli- 
tary fugitive  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  no  one 
whose  will  and  strength  were  broken 
could,  in  that  foreign  land,  have  been  ca- 
pable of  creating  and  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion and  an  influence  such  as  those  gained 
by  Charies  the  Twelfth  with  the  Turks. 
History  hardly  boasts  a  parallel.  The 
dreaded  Carolingian  army  was  annihilated, 
but,  nevertheless,  Sweden  continued  for 
some  time  to  exercise  so  great  a  political 
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influeDce,  and  to  inspire  such  fear,  that 
when,  in  1709,  General  Crassow  returned 
to  Pomerania  with  his  small  force,  it  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  for  a  while  all  opera- 
tions against  the  German  provinces  of 
Sweden.  Meanwhile  the  kings  of  Saxony 
and  Denmark  unhesitatingly  broke  their 
recently  concluded  treaties,  thus  showing 
how  little  they  deserved  the  generosity  of 
Charles ;  whilst,  as  for  Augustus,  it  was 
very  easy  for  him  to  overthrow  Stanislaus, 
who  was  forsaken  by  the  fickle  Polish  no- 
bility. But  when  Denmark  attempted  a 
revanchi  for  the  landing  at  Humleback, 
they  found  that  Sweden  still  possessed 
vitality,  her  people  patriotism,  and  her 
lieutenants  skill.  Posterity  will  remember 
with  gratitude  the  name  of  Magnus  Sten- 
bock.  Wisely  turning  to  account  the  sol- 
diers on  furlough  and  the  organization  of 
the  standing  army,  this  remarkable  man 
created  from  these  materials,  within  a  very 
short  time,  an  efficient  body  of  troops,  and 
since  the  memorable  day  at  Helsingborg 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1710,  a  foreign 
hostile  soldier  has  never  trodden  the  soil 
of  Scania. 

The  lengthy  sojourn  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  in  Turkey  has  generally  been 
criticised  adversely,  and  has  by  many  been 
stigmatized  as  the  outcome  of  a  self-willed 
nature,  or  even  as  political  madness.  The 
absence  of  the  absolute  ruler  from  his 
country,  beset  with  dangers,  was  certainly 
deplorable  and  dangerous ;  but  are  we  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  a  deeper  political 
idea  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  five  years* 
stay  }  The  true  interests  of  Turkey  coin- 
cided with  those  of  Sweden  as  regards 
Russia,  the  growth  of  which  constituted  a 
common  danger ;  but,  unhappily,  now,  as 
at  a  later  period,  a  misfortune  attended 
our  alliance  with  Turkey,  one  power 
drawing  the  sword,  when  the  other,  after 
a  long,  irregular,  and  unsupported  war, 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  its  blunted 
weapon.  Shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  northern  war  the  sultan 
had  concluded  peace  with  Russia;  and 
now,  after  having  left  Charles  to  fight  the 
giant  singly  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  when 
his  powerful  aid  could  no  longer  be  reck- 
oned upon,  Turkey  prepared  once  more 
for  war,  and  really  commenced  it,  though 
after  a  year  of  hesitation.  Unfortunately 
the  war  was  but  tamely  carried  on.  It  had 
already  ended  in  a  new  peace  before  Mag- 
nus Stenbock,  whose  army  was  intended 
to  extend  to  Charles  a  helping  hand 
through  Poland,  had  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Germany.  But  once  the  czar  wais  al- 
most on  the  brink  of  destruction  when  near 


the  river  Pruth,  surrounded  by  the  supe- 
rior army  of  the  Turks,  and  there  seemed 
no  other  choice  than  imprisonment  or 
death.  Inscrutable  are  the  workings  of 
fate  !  His  rescue  was  due  to  the  astute- 
ness of  a  woman^  and  that  woman,  so  it  is 
said,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  sol- 
dier whom  the  czar  had  elevated  to  be  his 
wife !  Her  jewels  bribed  a  mercenary 
grand  vizier,  and  the  czar  obtained  a  free 
passage.  Charles  arrived  too  late  in  the 
Turkish  camp,  from  which  religious  scru- 
ples hitherto  seem  to  have  kept  him,  and 
it  did  not  mend  matters  that  the  sultan 
exiled  his  treacherous  general.  What 
was  done  could  not  be  undone.  Nor  was 
it  the  fault  of  Charles  that  the  help  held 
out  by  the  Crimean  Tartars  for  the  second 
time  failed  through  the  influence  of  Rus- 
sian gold.  Time  passed  in  fruitless  nego- 
tiations, hope  faded,  the  friendship  of  Uke 
sultan  cooled  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  personality  of  Charles  awakened  the 
highest  admiration  amongst  the  confess- 
ors of  Islam,  and  at  length  the  trouble- 
some  guest  received  unmistakable  hints 
to  leave  the  country.  When  he  refused 
on  account  of  the  conditions  promised 
him  not  having  been  fulfilled,  an  open 
quarrel  was  at  last  inevitable,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  the  so-called  Kalabalik  in 
Bender. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  the  Janit- 
scharis    and    the    Tartars   attacked    the 
Swedish  king,  and  they  spared  his  life  in 
the  fight.    Although  these  considerations 
do  not  diminish  the  glory  of  this  feat  of 
arms,  it  explains  how  the  king  with  a  few 
officers  and  recruits  could  for  a  whole  day 
defend  himself  in  his  frail  house  against 
fourteen  thousand  men  and  forty  cannon. 
At  last  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it  through 
fire,  upon  which  he  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded in  the  courtyard  by  overwhelmiBg 
numbers  and  taken  prisoner.    But,  even 
when  he  was  conveyed  from  his  burning 
headquarters  to  Demotica,  his  personal 
influence  was  still  so  great  that  a  palace 
revolution  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  in  Constantinople  in  his  favor ;  and  the 
sultan,  in  order  to  calm  public  feeling,  was 
forced  to  reprove  and  dismiss  the  khan  ol 
the  Tartars.    A  new  war  was  within  an 
ace  of  being  declared  against  Russia,  and 
if  Charles,  at  last  overcoming  his  religions 
scruples,  had  then  taken  the  command 
himself,  the  course  of  events  might  have 
been  different.    However,  Russian  inflo- 
ence  and  the  concessions  of  Peter  pre- 
vented a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  but  it  was 
on  the  point  of  happening;  and  we  IMJ 
fairly  ask,  **  By  what  means  could  CharkSt 
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after  this,  hope  to  inflict  upon  his  power- 
ful enemy  greater  injuries  than  by  means 
of  the  sultan  ?  How  could  his  own  ex- 
hausted country  be  better  protected  than 
by  an  attack  from  Turkey  ? "  We  must 
acknowledge  that  this  was  no  erroneous 
calculation,  but  the  great  and  fatal  miscal- 
culation lay  in  Sweden  itself.  Charles 
forgot,  or  rather  did  not  know,  that  the 
Carol ingi an  Sweden  was  passing  away, 
and  that  a  new  spirit  hostile  to  himself 
had  arisen  in  its  place.  This  was  the 
power  which  really  conquered  him,  and 
shook  the  unity  that  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  country,  and  which  might 
even  then  have  called  forth  allies  in  Eu- 
rope. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the 
general  situation  in  our  corner  of  the 
globe  after  the  year  1709  was  far  from 
favorable  to  Sweden.  The  power  of 
France  was  broken  after  the  unfortunate 
campaign  anent  the  Spanish  succession. 
What  Prussia  wanted  was  to  be  g:ained  at 
the  expense  of  Sweden.  Even  the  ruler 
of  England  became,  by  being  also  elector 
of  Hanover,  a  natural  opponent  to  a  coun- 
try owning  provinces  round  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Weser.  As  for  Holland,  where 
the  czar  had  won  personal  influence  by  the 
promises  of  new  commercial  favors,  that 
country  could  not  be  reckoned  upon.  Swe- 
den stood,  therefore,  when  even  Turkey 
had  deserted  her,  alone,  dependent  upon 
her  own  forces  ;  and^  in  order  to  gather 
these  once  more,  it  was  necessary  for 
Charles  to  return. 

We  are,  by  the  way,  generally  in  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  this   monarch  as 
wholly  a  soldier.     But  this   is  a  partial 
view  of  his  personality.     As  soon  as  the 
din  of  battle  ceased,  whether  in  Liefland, 
Poland,  Saxony,  or  Turkey,  Charles,  with 
an  ardor  which  is  simply  astonishing,  de- 
voted himself  to  questions  concerning  the 
internal  administration  of  Sweden,  as  well 
as  displayed  the  most  lively  interest  for 
native    culture    and    art.     For    instance, 
one  of  the    most  remarkable  acts  ever 
penned  by  Charles,  namely,  the  new  stat- 
ute of  regulation  for  the  Swedish  chan- 
cellery,  was  worked  out  and   signed  in 
Turkey,  and  from  his  temporary  chancel- 
lery there  emanated  also  the  ordinances 
relating  to  the  embellishment  of  Stock- 
holm, the  continuation  of  the  building  of 
the  royal  palace,  the  support  oi  savants, 
and  many  others.     By  the  side  of  this  un- 
abated interest  for   the  land  which   he, 
during  his  years  of  manhood,  had  never 
seen,   we  cannot,   unfortunately,  omit  to 
notice,  that  ever  since  the  defeat  at  Pul- 


tawa  he  bestowed  his  confidence  more  and 
more  upon  foreigners.  For  instance,  one 
Fabricius  and  a  certain  Mullern  seem  com- 
pletely to  have  replaced  Piper,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  Russia.  This  propensity  con- 
tinued even  after  the  king*s  return  to 
Sweden.  At  this  period  the  gifted  and 
astute,  though  unfortunate,  Gdrtz  was  the 
most  conspicuous  amongst  the  king's  for- 
eign favorites,  but  several  others  were  to 
be  found  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  the 
chancellery,  and  they  all  contributed  to 
widen  the  breach  that  was  by  degrees 
beginning  to  form  between  the  king  and 
his  people. 

The  return  of  Charles  from  Turkey  was 
at  last  determined  upon  in  consequence  of 
the  journey  of  Stanislaus  to  him  in  order 
to  communicate  his  voluntary  abdication, 
the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Stenbock 
at  Tonningen,  and,  finally,  through  the 
unexpected  intelligence  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Estates  without  royal  com- 
mand, as  well  as  the  summons  of  Princess 
Ulrica  Eleanora  into  the  council  of  state. 

Except  in  legends  of  olden  times  no 
parallel  can  be  found  to  the  ride  which 
the  king,  with  a  few  followers,  then  per- 
formed right  across  Europe.  Avoiding 
the  more  busy  roads  and  populated  dis- 
tricts, chased  by  paid  assassins,  often 
without  food  or  shelter,  resting  in  the 
depths  of  forests  during  dark  and  chilly 
autumn  nights,  but  never  losing  heart, 
never  tiring,  even  when  his  most  ardent 
followers  sank  down  exhausted,  he  arrives, 
almost  as  if  by  a  miracle,  before  the  gates 
of  Stralsund  fortress  at  night  on  the  nth 
of  November,  1714. 

A  thrill  of  delight  shot  through  the  land 
at  the  news  of  the  unexpected  arrival 
home  of  the  king.  Even  the  discontented 
took  part  in  the  rejoicings,  whether  from 
prudence  or  real  enthusiasm.  Hope  once 
more  returned,  painting  the  future  in  the 
rosiest  colors.  Charles,  too,  came  with 
faith  and  hope.  But  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  both  sides  were  deceived. 
The  country  had  suffered  much  through 
the  wars  and  no  less  through  internal  dis- 
cord. The  greater  part  of  Finland  was 
lost  after  a  brave  defence ;  the  two  best 
and  largest  armies  of  the  country  were 
captive ;  no  ally  held  forth  a  helping 
hand ;  the  general  cry  was  *'  Peace,''  and 
to  it  was  joined  the  silent  yet  audible  sigh, 
"Liberty."  But  the  king  had  no  ear  for 
either  of  these  wishes ;  where  everything 
else  was  changed  he  alone  remained  in- 
flexible. Now,  as  before.  King  Augustus 
was  to  be  dethroned,  St.  Petersburg  de- 
stroyed, the  powers  of  the  council  of  state 
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curtailed,  and  the  aspirations  after  free- 
dom that  had  arisen  suppressed.  But 
Charles  did  not  succeed  in  this  late  strug- 
gle against  the  forces  of  the  age.  It 
wrought  his  ruin.  The  Sweden  to  which 
he  returned  was  not  the  same  which  he 
had  left.  The  men  in  whom  he  had  put 
his  faith  in  the  happier  days  of  the  past 
were  no  longer  true  to  him,  whilst  the 
people,  although  still  idolizing  his  person, 
had  ceased  to  approve  of  his  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  to  maintain  this  that 
he  was  frequently  compelled  to  use  for- 
eign tools.  It  has  been  assumed  on  good 
grounds  that  the  reports  of  the  distress 
in  the  land  during  the  last  years  of 
Charles*s  reign  were  greatly  exaggerated, 
but  the  fact  of  this  complaint  affords  in- 
disputable evidence  of  the  ill-feeling  which 
prevailed  against  the  king's  mode  of  gov- 
ernment. Under  such  conditions  absolut- 
ism became  a  great  misfortune.  Another 
power  in  the  State  by  the  side  of  the  king 
might  probably  have  brought  about  peace, 
and  thereby  many  of  the  calamities  that 
followed  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
averted. 

Peace  might,  indeed,  have  been  obtained 
very  cheaply.  Esthland  and  Ingermann- 
land,  together  with  St.  Petersburg,  had 
long  since  been  taken,  and  had,  of  course, 
to  be  sacrificed;  likewise  Stettin,  with  the 
surrounding  parts  of  Pomerania.  Stral- 
sund  might  be  saved  through  peace,  but 
could  no  longer  be  protected  by  arms, 
although  the  king  personally  directed  its 
defence  up  to  the  end.  Negotiations  for 
a  capitulation  at  last  became  necessary, 
and  in  a  small  brig,  forced  through  huge 
masses  of  ice,  Charles,  who  fourteen  years 
before  had  left  the  coast  of  Sweden  on 
board  a  powerful  fleet  to  hurry  from  one 
victorious  campaign  to  another,  was  con- 
veyed home  in  danger  of  his  life.* 

The  German  emperor,  who  wished  to 
negotiate  peace,  had  summoned  a  general 
council  of  the  realm  at  Brunswick.  Charles 
was  invited  in  the  capacity  of  a  German 
prince  of  the  empire.  He  declined,  partly 
because  he  was  now  occupied  with  an 
alliance  with  France,  who  had  made  great 
promises,  although  unable  any  longer  to 
give  substantial  support,  and  partly  be- 
cause King  Augustus  was  invited  to  the  | 
congress,  as  Charles  would  not  then  have  i 
his  right  to  the  throne  brought  forward. 
Thus  this  opportunity  for  peace  was  also 


*   By    Captain   ChriKtnphers,   who  for    his   intrepid 
conduct  on  thift  occasion  wasi  ennobled  with  the  title  j 
of  Ankarcrona  (the  **  Anchor  of   the  Crown'*).     The 
king  landed  near  Trelleborj;,  in  Scania,  where  a  me*  ' 
oiorial  marks  the  spot. 


neglected.  For  the  second  time  the  dice 
of  war  was  recklessly  thrown  into  the 
scale,  and  the  discontented  party  in  the 
country  was  not  therebv  diminished.  Just 
as  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Narva  under- 
valued his  foreign  enemies,  so  he  now 
failed  to  gauge  their  power  at  home.  The 
reasons  were  now,  as  then,  to  be  found  in 
the  obstinate  and  self-willed  disposition 
which  temper  and  education  had  devel- 
oped in  this  despotic  ruler,  and  the  natu- 
ral consequences  were  the  more  to  be 
deployed,  as  they  were  exaggerated  by  the 
power,  genius,  and  force  of  his  character. 

When  peace  was  rejected,  war  ought  to 
have  been  waged  on  the  most  threatened 
frontier,  viz.,  that  of  Russia.  But  a  new 
idea  was  taking  shape  in  the  restless  mind 
of  Charles.  This  idea  was  no  less  than 
the  conquest  of  Norway  and  its  union 
with  the  Swedish  crown.  The  war  for 
carrying  into  effect  this  idea  was  Charles's 
last,  and  for  this  task  he  called  up  all  the 
remaining  forces  of  the  country,  and  they 
were  not  as  weak  as  has  been  asserted* 

At  the  bidding  of  their  beloved  king, 
fresh  men  willingly  joined  the  colors,  and 
his  third  great  army  was  formed.  The 
king  himself  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lund.  To  Stockholm  he  never  came. 
Discontent,  which  had  chosen  that  citj 
for  its  capital,  seems  almost  with  an  invis- 
ible hand  to  have  warned  him  away  from 
the  metropolis.  Maybe  it  was  repulsive 
to  his  noble  nature  to  punish,  and  that  be 
would  rather  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning 
till  happier  times,  when  the  voice  of  clem- 
ency could  be  obeyed  without  danger. 
Alas !  the  better  times  anticipated  never 
came,  whilst  the  defence  of  the  eastern 
frontier  still  continued  to  be  neglected, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  plans  of 
Russia. 

At  Lund  the  kin^  again  gave  many 
fresh  proofs  of  his  interest  in  peaoefol 
callings  and  scientiiic  research.  He 
worked  diligently  with  his  new  minister 
of  finance.  Baron  Gdrtz.  He  employed  his 
time  in  improving  the  laws,  and  associated 
much  with  the  illustrious  savan/t  Sweden* 
borg,  Polhehemm,  Rydelius,  and  others, 
and  his  sojourn  in  the  young  university 
town  must  essentially  have  contributed  to 
knit  more  firmly  the  tie  between  the  edu* 
cated  classes  ot  Scania  and  the  Swedish 
crown. 

The  two  campaigns  against  Norway 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  same  resolute 
bravery  that  distinguished  all  the  explniti 
of  the  soldiers  of  Charles,  but  the  suc- 
cesses were  rather  few.  The  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  fierce  inballi- 
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tants,  with  their  strongly  marked  sense  of 
independence,  as  well  as  the  rawness  of 
the  king^s  troops,  rendered  their  task 
highly  difficult,  and  victory  was  alwavs 
dearly  purchased,  sometimes  impossible. 
Once  the  Swedes  advanced  so  far  as  to 
pitch  their  tents  on  the  mountain  Egeberg, 
commanding  Christiania,  whence  they 
threw  a  few  shells  over  the  fjord  into  the 
old  fort  of  Akershus.  This  was  in  the 
year  1716,  but  want  of  provisions  soon 
compelled  them  to  retreat,  and  no  particu- 
lar object  was  attained  by  the  whole  cam- 
paign. 

During  the  last  years  of  this  war  of  1718 
a  new  plan  was  adopted,  which  would  take 
longer  to  execute,  but  which  would  be 
more  likely  to  attain  the  purpose.  The 
line  of  advance  was  to  be  that  along  the 
Christiania  fjord,  the  forts  encountered 
were  to  be  taken,  the  ammunition  seized 
and  collected  for  the  further  movements 
of  the  army,  and,  finally,  a  powerful  fleet 
was  to  maintain  an  undisturbed  connec- 
tion with  the  province  of  Bohus.  Thus 
Charles  the  Twelfth  commenced  a  work 
which,  a  hundred  years  later,  by  the  same 
road,  but  in  a  different  manner,  was  des- 
tined to  be  completed,  to  the  happiness  of 
both  nations,  and  to  the  dawning  of  a  new 
future  for  the  Scandinavian  North.  We 
may  well  own,  when  the  annals  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  lie  before  us,  that 
this  last  idea  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  bore 
the  stamp  of  greatness.  The  idea  could 
not  be  greater,  but  it  might  have  been 
carried  out  more  easily,  had  Charles 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  peace  from 
Russia.  To  face  two  powerful  enemies 
is  always  a  hazardous  undertaking,  and 
one  which,  as  experience  has  proved,  may 
fail  and  cause  ruin  to  greater  powers  than 
the  Sweden  of  1718. 

In  the  autumn  of  1718  Gdrtz  had  at 
last,  after  lengthy  negotiations  at  Aland, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  peace  with  the 
czar,  who  was  now  greatly  disposed  for  it, 
in  order  to  secure  his  new  possessions  in 
tranquillity.  He  hastened  with  the  news 
to  the  king's  headquarters.  But  the  shot 
at  Fredrikshald  upset  all  calculations.  It 
has  never  been  disclosed  how  far  this 
subtle  and  astute  minister  would  have 
been  able  to  gain  his  master's  assent  for 
the  proposals  of  which  he  was  the  bearer 
when  arrested  on  the  Norwegian  frontier. 
But  when  we  take  into  account  the  char- 
acter of  the  king,  and  consider  how  sel- 
dom Gdrtz,  even  in  internal  and  financial 
3aestions,  carried  his  views  when  they 
id  not  fullv  agree  wtHr  those  of'h'is  mas- 
ter, we  douDt  whether  Charles  would  have 


assented  to  them.  However,  this  vague 
hope  of  a  much-desired  peace,  and  com- 
pensation in  new  conquests  for  what  was 
lost,  has  cast  an  aurora  in  the  dark  sky  on 
the  closine  night  of  the  life  of  the  hero  of 
the  North,  and  increased  the  poetical 
charm  of  Charles's  eventful  career. 

The  events  of  the  era  of  liberty  that 
followed,  with  all  its  excesses,  errors,  and 
party  divisions,  its  blasd  thirst  for  pleas- 
ure, its  craving  for  gold,  could  not  tail  at 
last  to  cause  a  strong  reaction  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  Carolingian  era.  The  chiv- 
alrous but  not  always  prudent  king,  whose 
ideas  of  Sweden  were  always  those  of 
greatness,  as  well  as  his  incorruptible  and 
simple  soldiers,  who  followed  him  faith- 
fully through  victory  or  defeat,  stood  forth 
after  a  few  decades  in  an  almost  super* 
natural  halo.  And  more  than  a  century 
passed  before  the  Swedish  nation  was 
convinced  that  the  bullet  which,  in  the 
trenches  before  the  Gyldeul6ve  redoubt, 
on  the  eve  of  that  fatal  day,  had  slain  its 
idolized  hero,  was  simply  one  fired  hap 
hazard  from  the  enemy's  lines  in  the  dark. 
Suspicion  and  calumny,  these  sinister  fol- 
lowers which  have  stood  by  the  bier  of 
several  of  our  great  kings,  again  appeared 
and  raised  their  voices,  poisoning  the  last 
days  of  some  of  the  most  honorable  of 
Sweden's  sons,  and  became  the  only  re- 
ward for  some  brave  foreigners  who  had 
risked  their  life  and  blood  under  the 
Swedish  banner,  and  against  whose  fidel- 
ity no  valid  proof  has  ever  been  adduced. 

When  we  Swedes  contemplate  Charles 
the  Twelfth  at  the  head  of  his  '*  blue  boys," 
it  is  essentially  his  unconquerable  and 
dashing  bravery  that  arrests  our  attention. 
But  too  often  we  forget  his  real  strategical 
talents.  They  were,  however,  so  great, 
that  a  Frederick  and  a  Napoleon  the 
Great,  not  to  mention  other  famous  gen- 
erals and  military  authorities,  have  not 
hesitated  to  uphold  them  as  of  the  first 
magnitude;  and  having  now  followed  our 
hero  to  the  end  of  his  illustrious  career, 
some  words  about  him  as  a  soldier  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  had  enjoyed  a  care- 
ful military  education,  and  under  the 
clever  Stuart  diligently  studied  the  art  of 
war  and  fortification.  He  was  therefore 
by  no  means  unprepared  for  assuming  the 
leadership  of  the  Swedish  army,  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  around  him 
lieutenants  tried  in  warfare,  partly  under 
Swedish  and  partly  under  foreign  stand- 
ards. 

The  views  of  the  age,  but,  even  more 
so,  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  king. 
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made  him  above  everything  else  a  promi- 
nent general  of  cavalry.  Quickness  of 
perception,  rapidity  of  movement,  vigor 
of  attack  —  these  are  the  three  distinct 
features  in  Charleses  character  as  a  sol- 
dier. The  Swedish  cavalry  became  re- 
nowned not  less  for  its  rapidity  of  action 
and  its  superb  service  in  the'  field  than 
for  its  irresistible  attack  and  formidable 
swords.  Even  the  most  prominent  Prus- 
sian military  authorities  openly  acknowl- 
edge that  the  cavalry  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  was  the  model  of  Ziethen*s  and 
Siedlitz*s  regiment  of  horse,  which  at  a 
later  date  became  so  famous.  It  was  the 
delight  of  the  king  to  be  considered  the 
most  assiduous  in  reconnoitring  and  the 
foremost  in  the  charge,  and  whilst  the 
divisions  of  the  Swedish  army  were  sta*> 
tioned  in  different  parts  of  Poland  it  often 
happened  that  Charles,  with  a  few  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  or  perhaps  only  followed 
by  his  life-guards,  made  a  forced  ride  for 
the  relief  ota  threatened  point  or  in  order 
to  reinforce  some  general,  and  joined  un- 
expectedly in  the  attack.  The  cavalry  at 
this  period  was  the  most  important  arm 
of  the  service  in  the  armies  of  Europe. 
In  the  Swedish  army  in  1701  its  strength 
amounted  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
infantry,  and  when  departing  from  Sax- 
ony the  army  numbered  forty-four  thou- 
sand men,  twenty-five  thousand  of  whom 
were  cavalry.  If  we  further  bear  in  mind 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  infantry  was 
stationed  at  certain  fortified  places,  we 
may  safely  say  that  the  strength  of  the 
infantry  in  the  field  was  less  than  that  of 
the  cavalry.  A  portion  of  the  latter,  par- 
ticularly the  dragoons,  however,  often 
rendered,  as  is  well  known,  good  service 
on  foot. 

The  infantry,  whose  gun  was  as  yet  so 
inferior  that   this  branch  of   the  service 
could  not  be  reckoned  of  the  same  impor- 
tance as  in  after  times,  likewise  grew  in 
influence,  and,  during  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth   century,  our  Swedish 
infantry  was  considered  among  the  best 
in    Europe.     Its   wall-like   front  made  it 
feared,  whilst  its   tactics,  a  work   of  the 
immortal  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  tested 
during  many  a  hard  battle,  won  general  j 
approval.    Charles  the  Twelfth  was  skilful  I 
in  the  use  of  this  branch  of  the  service.  I 
He  inspired  it  with  his  faith  in  the  infal- 1 
lible  attack  by  the  bayonet,  which  so  often  1 
resulted  in  almost  incredible   successes, ' 
and  which  has  survived  up  to  the  present. ' 
A  great  portion  of  the  infantry  continued  , 
to   be   armed   with   pikes,  although   they 
were  done  away  with  in  most  other  Euro- 


pean armies,  and  with  this  long  weapon 
Charles  essayed  and  won  an  extraordinary 
superiority  over  the  light  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian cavalry.  He  never  ordered  the  infan- 
try to  fire  until  the  enemy  was  close  up, 
so  that  the  effect  might  be  more  deadly. 

In  person  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry  at  the  landing  in  Seeland,  at  the 
scaling  of  the  ramparts  around  Narva,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  river  Diina,  at  Holofzio, 
and  in  many  other  less  known  but  not  less 
sanguinary  engagements.  Like  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Charles  the  Tenth,  Charles 
the  Twelfth  thoroughly  understood  bow 
and  when  the  two  arms  might  best  co- 
operate and  support  each  other  with  raost 
effect.  Among  the  cavalry,  generally 
posted  on  the  wings,  were  distributed 
small  detachments  of  riflemen,  who  were 
by  preference  chosen  from  the  rural  regi- 
ments, which  boasted  the  best  shots. 
These  severely  harassed  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, who,  on  seeing  cavalry  facing  them, 
we're  unprepared  for  a  well-aimed  and 
effective  musketry  fire.  Nor  did  Charles 
follow  in  any  slavish  manner  the  prevail- 
ing stereotyped  order  of  battle  ;  his  martial 
genius  scorned  tactics  which  prevented 
him  from  taking  instant  and  rapid  advan- 
tage of  the  changing  events  of  the  day. 
We  often  find  different  forms  of  attacK, 
for  example  at  Narva,  as  well  as  the  bold 
assaults  at  Klissow,  Holofzin,  and  several 
other  places.  Similar  independent  tactics 
were  employed  by  Stenbock  at  the  battle  of 
Gadebusch,  and  here  the  victory  was  won 
through  the  violence  of  the  attack  on  the 
enemy's  centre.  The  order  of  the  infantry 
was  generally  six  men  deep,  the  order  of 
the  cavalry  three  lines  deep.  Charles  did 
not  entertain  any  special  liking  for  artillery. 
However,  this  mistake,  which  he  shared 
with  most  of  the  generals  of  that  period, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pins  of 
the  day  were  very  inferior  and  handled 
with  difficulty,  whilst  their  efiFect  was 
small.  In  the  arnw  budgets  of  this  period 
artillery  does  not  figure  at  all,  a  proof  of 
how  little  it  was  appreciated,  and  its  func^ 
tion  was  as  a  rule  restricted  to  bombarding 
the  breastworks  behind  which  the  enemy? 
infantry  sometimes  sought  protection.  At 
Holofzin,  the  most  skilfully  prepared  o£ 
Charles's  battles,  this  service  was  em- 
ployed more  than  usual,  but  the  anmani- 
tion  must  have  run  short,  if  we  are  to 
believe  contemporary  reports  ;  and  for  diis 
reason  the  guns  werc^  left  with  the  train 
and  thus  swelled  the  booty  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  army  broke  up  from  Saicony  in 
the  year  1707,  four  light  field-pieces  we 
distributed  to  each  regiment,  but,  as  far 
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I  can  discover,  they  were  not  made  much 
use  of.  It  is  a  pity  that  Cronstedt's  clever 
improvement  of  material  and  mode  of 
charging,  which  so  essentially  contributed 
to  the  victory  at  Gadebusch,  were  not 
made  known  to  the  king  before  the  defeat 
at  Pultawa  and  the  loss  of  his  whole 
army. 

Swedish  soldiers  have  never  hesitated 
to  follow  a  beloved  and  respected  leader, 
but,  like  the  French,  they  expect  much  of 
their  officers,  most  of  their  generals.  A 
personality  more  fitted  than  that  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth  to  kindle  the  ardor  of  Swed- 
ish soldiers  and  to  lead  them  to  victory 
has  never  existed.  Noble,  just,  severe 
towards  himself,  brave  as  a  lion,  he  ap- 
peared to  them  almost  like  a  supernatural 
being.  At  each  victory  won,  the  troops 
gained  more  confidence  in  him  ;  with  each 
danger  in  which  he  shared  they  became 
more  hardened  to  work.  Their  enemies 
lost  faith  in  their  lucky  star,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  bow  was  too  tightly  strung 
that  the  string  finally  snapped.  The  sen- 
sation of  the  Swedish  soldiers  after  Pul- 
tawa was  perhaps  more  one  of  surprise  at 
having  been  beaten  than  of  grief  at  their 
defeat. 

We  should  travel  too  far  if  we  were  to 
mention  the  many  daring  exploits  in  which 
Charles  himself  was  the  foremost ;  neither 
is  it  needed.  The  memory  of  them  is 
engraved  on  the  heart  of  every  Swedish 
soldier.  None  of  us  are  able,  without 
emotion,  to  picture  him  forcing  his  way 
alone  through  the  gates  of  Cracow  with 
his  riding-whip,  like  a  ma^ic  wand,  or 
scaling  the  strong  and  uninjured  walls  of 
Lemberg  at  the  head  only  of  some  hun- 
dred dragoons.  Who  has  not  read  with 
wonder  how  on  horseback  he  waded 
through  or  swam  the  swiftest  rivers,  sank 
into  bogs  and  marshes,  and  how  he  ven- 
tured, almost  alone,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  outposts,  paying  as  little  heed  to 
a  hailstorm  of  bullets  as  to  the  coldness 
of  winter  or  to  the  heat  of  summer  ? 
Who  has  not  admired  such  proofs  of  his 
contempt  for  death  as  that  displayed  to 
his  men  when,  at  the  siege  of  Thorn,  he 
refused  to  let  the  soldiers  throw  up  ram- 
parts for  protection  around  his  bombarded 
headquarters,  because  others  could  not 
enjoy  a  similar  advantage;  or  whon  he 
rushed  out  of  the  burning  house  at  Bender 
into  the  courtyard  amongst  the  Janit- 
scharis,  seeking  at  least  to  die  a  soldier's 
death ;  or  when,  in  Stralsund,  he  heard  a 
shell  burst  close  by  the  table  where  he 
was  giving  out  his  orders  without  even 


turning  round  ?  Who  must  not  honor  the 
general  that  always  shared  the  hardships 
of  his  soldiers,  and  who,  in  order  that  the 
lowest  in  the  army  might  not  suffer  more 
than  himself,  carefully  avoided  headquar- 
ters in  larger  towns  where  he  could  enjoy 
the  better  rest  and  greater  comfort,  which 
he  had  fairly  earned  ?  And  finally,  who, 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  Swedish  char- 
acter, can  be  surprised  at  the  affection 
and  veneration,  bordering  on  idolatry, 
which  were  entertained  for  him  by  that 
army? 

He  was  the  last  viking  of  the  North,  and 
he  stands  enveloped  in  the  same  halo  as 
the  heroes  of  the  sagas.  To  tales  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  both  the  sons  of  Sweden 
listen  with  delight  and  pride  to  this  very 
day. 

But,  although  Charles  the  Twelfth  was 
the  object  of  so  much  affection  from  his 
soldiers,  he  did  not  possess  the  rare  gift 
of  at  all  times  keeping  his  commanders 
together  in  harmony.  The  unhappy  dis- 
cord between  Rhenkdld,  Piper,  and  Lew- 
enhaupt  has  been  already  told,  and  several 
other  examples  might  be  cited.  Arvid 
Horn,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  his 
youth,  forsook  his  master  and  became 
leader  of  the  opposition  party  at  home  ; 
Stenbock,  although  faithful,  pined  away 
in  the  castle  at  Copenhagen,  suspected  by 
the  king;  Adam  Ludwig  Lewenhaupt 
shared  the  same  fate  as  a  prisoner  in  Rus- 
sia ;  and  when  Rhenkdld  at  last  returned 
therefrom,  he  was  but  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  The  incessant  wars  sapped 
the  energies  and  exhausted  the  ardor  of 
Charles's  best  and  most  trusted  men.  In 
the  end  he  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of 
youthful  soldiers,  with  only  a  few  grey- 
headed officers  and  guards  near  him.  He 
had  not,  during  the  progress  of  his  cam- 
paigns, succeeded  in  moulding  new  great 
generals,  capable  of  taking  up  the  task 
left  by  those  that  succumbed  under  it. 
His  power  lay  in  his  personality  and  faded 
with  it.  His  life  was  like  the  light  of  a 
brilliant  meteor,  illuminating  the  heavens, 
dazzling  the  eyes,  but  followed  by  the 
heaviest  darkness. 

When,  on  that  fatal  day  of  December, 
the  news  of  the  king's  death  became 
known  in  the  army,  all  ties  of  discipline 
and  brotherhood-in-arms  were  immedi- 
ately torn  asunder.  Men  united  for  no 
worthier  end  than  an  ignominious  retreat, 
the  division  of  the  war  treasury  between 
the  commanders,  parliamentary  intrigue, 
and  desertion.  A  sad  reverse  to  Helsing- 
fors  and  Anjala  !    Sad  to  confess,  Charles 
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the  Twelfth  was  not  only  gone,  but  he  was 
forgotten.  How  different  is  the  spectacle 
presented  by  the  Swedish  army  after  the 
Dattle  of  Liitzen,  when  its  regiments,  also 
with  greatly  thinned  ranks,  guarded  the  re- 
mains of  a  nero  king !  How  is  this  contrast 
to  be  explained  ?  In  this  way  undoubtedly. 
The  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolph us  survived 
after  his  death  amongst  his  splendid  suc- 
cessors and  faithful  pupils.  This  was  his 
greatest  merit  and  honor,  and  the  sixteen 
years  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his 
glorious  death  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
bear  witness  of  the  fact  to  a  grateful  pos- 
terity. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  gained  friends ;  he 
had  admirers,  and  even  worshippers;  but 
he  was  not  capable  of  creating  either  po- 
litical or  military  disciples,  and  his  history 
must  therefore  lack  the  final  chapter  of 
disciples.  Not  without  justice  has  Geijer 
pronounced  these  significant  words  over 
nis  grave :  "  It  was  a  closed  life."  And 
we  might  add,  **  It  was  also  the  close  of  an 
eventful  era  in  the  history  of  our  country." 
Its  political  and  military  golden  age  was 
now  at  an  end  ;  Sweden  had  ceased  to  be 
a  great  power.  Very  characteristic  of  the 
descent  of  Sweden  from  its  political  posi- 
tion, and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era, 
are  the  following  words  by  a  contempora- 
neous but  obscure  poet,  Cederhjelm :  — 

King  Charles  just  we  buried.  King  Frederick 

now  wc  crown. 
The  dial  of  the  Swedish  clock  has  moved  from 

noon  to  one. 

But  the  darkest  shadows  of  this  picture 
should  not  be  the  last  which  arrest  our 
attention.  Brighter  sides  are  to  be  found, 
and  the  more  the  purely  human  personal- 
ity of  our  hero  comes  into  the  foreground 
the  more  the  shadows  fade. 

Of  the  Swedish  people  it  must  be  said 
that  they  have  generally  borne  adversity 
steadfastly,  and  that  in  misfortune  they 
have  exhibited  greater  qualities  than  in 
prosperity.  However,  no  Swede  has  ever 
met  adversity  with  more  stoicism  than 
Charles  the  Twelfth  ;  none  ever  remained 
so  calm  in  prosperitv  and  so  undazzled  by 
the  temptations  of  success  and  glory. 
These  qualities,  although  sometimes  car- 
ried too  far  and  to  fatal  lengths,  must 
nevertheless  be  admired.  They  rested 
pre-eminently  on  a  religious  foundation. 
An  earnest  fear  of  God,  a  warm  and  ardent 
faith,  as  well  as  pure  morals,  were  the 
fruits  of  a  mothers  care  :  they  were  well 
sustained  and  developed  in  manhood 
through  an  assiduous  study  of  the  Word 


of  God.  The  righteousness  of  his  char- 
acter scarcely  ever  failed  to  show  itselL 
Even  if  we,  from  our  modern  point  of 
view,  should  have  wished  for  a  softer  tem* 
per  on  occasions,  one  cannot  call  Charles 
hard,  far  less  cruel.  Charges  of  cruelty 
have  not  been  wanting,  but  generally  they 
have  emanated  from  by  no  means  disin- 
terested Quarters,  and  they  are  still  un- 
proved. It  is  a  fact  that  he  had  forbidden 
the  employment  of  torture,  even  when  the 
highest  law  officers  of  the  realm  advised 
it,  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that 
Charles  was,  in  certain  respects,  more 
humane  than  his  contemporaries.  In  con- 
trast to  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
his  age,  he  evinced  the  clearest  unselfish- 
ness. Here,  too,  is  a  story  which  shows 
that  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  not  wanting 
in  humor.  Amongst  those  who  prayed 
for  exemption  from  one  of  the  many  con- 
scriptions were  the  gardeners  in  the  park 
at  the  royal  castle  of  Carlberg,  and  the 
governor  seems  especially  to  have  en- 
dorsed their  petition,  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  be  granted  at  once,  they  be- 
ing the  king's  servants.  But  in  answer 
Charles's  secretary  writes :  **  His  Majesty 
sarcasticallv  remarked  that  *it  is  better 
for  the  gardeners  to  prevent  any  Russian 
gardeners  from  coming  over  to  attend  to 
their  gardens,  which,  from  want  o£  sol- 
diers, might  occur,' " 

Charles  the  Twelfth  has  been  called  a 
misogynist,  but  this  is  unjust.  He  was 
far  from  entertaining  such  unnatural  feel 
ings.  In  the  correspondence  with  his 
younger  sister,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  still  ex- 
tant, he  shows  on  every  page  a  true  broth- 
erly affection,  which  does  not  even  desert 
him  when  "  Mon  cceur,"  as  he  called  her, 
listened  to  his  enemies,  and  with  her  name 
and  rank  strengthened  the  opposition 
party  against  her  brother  and  lawtul  kin£« 
The  ladies  of  the  court  are  often  men- 
tioned in  his  letters  with  familiar  or  pet 
names,  and  he  frequently  sent  them  nis 
greetings.  Moreover,  we  have  stories  of 
his  visits  to  Polish  mansions,  which  depict 
in  touching  language  the  bearing  of  the 
thoughtful,  simple,  and  almost  bashful 
young  king. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  and 
most  beloved  sister,  Hedvig  Sofia,  Duch- 
ess of  Holstein,  reached  the  Swedish 
camp  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  PuU 
tawa;  but,  as  the  king  was  at  that  time 
wounded,  no  one  dared  to  commanicate 
the  sad  intelligence,  so  as  not  to  excite 
him,  and  he  first  knew  of  it  after  the  cross* 
ing  of  the  Dnieper.    What  all  the  icrett 
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misfortunes  following  one  upon  the  other 
had  not  succeeded  in  effecting  this  tiding 
of  sorrow  did ;  Charles  shed  bitter  tears, 
and  did  not  speak  to  any  one  for  a  whole 
day.  He  therefore  owned  a  deep  love  for 
his  kin,  and  he  could  entertain  affection 
even  for  women.  But  sensual  desire 
seems  to  have  been  an  utterly  strange  feel- 
ing to  this  singular  warrior-prince.  The 
seductive  beauty  of  Aurora  K5nigsmark 
made  an  altogether  opposite  impression 
upon  him  to  that  anticipated  and  intended. 

To  manly  friendship  his  mind  was  very 
susceptible.  Perhaps  the  most  touching 
example  of  this  is  shown  in  his  relation 
with  the  so-called  "Little  Prince,"  Max 
Emanuel  of  Wiirtemberg,  a  warm  admirer 
and  faithful  companion  during  adventu- 
rous fights  and  expeditions  of  many  years. 
For  his  courtiers,  body-guard,  and  ser- 
vants he  entertained  sincere  attachment 
and  undisguised  sympathy,  although  at 
times  concealed  by  a  somewhat  severe 
exterior.  Even  towards  his  enemies  he 
willingly  showed  forbearance,  of  which  his 
placable  conduct  towards  the  opposition 
after  his  return  from  Turkey  is  proof. 
But  if  any  one  had  ever  incurred  his  deep 
displeasure  through  deceitful  or  dishonor- 
able conduct  he  was  difficult  to  soften, 
and  bis  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
insisted  upon  a  punishment  which  he 
regarded  as  proportionate  to  the  crime. 
For  this  reason  he  refused  the  many 
petitions  for  the  pardon  of  Patkull. 

His  mode  of  expression  was  brief  and 
to  the  point,  his  orders  plain,  except  at 
Pultawa,  when  the  fever  from  the  wound 
bad  reduced  the  strength  and  obscured 
the  clearness  of  thought. 

When  his  sword  was  sheathed,  reading 
constituted  his  most  favorite  occupation. 
Besides  religious  works  he  delighted  most 
in  our  ancient  viking  sagas  and  the  clas- 
sics, and  during  his  lengthy  stay  in  Tur- 
key he  became  very  fond  of  chess,  a  game 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired 
extraordinary  skill. 

Much  of  what  we  know  of  the  character 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth  entitles  us  to 
assume  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing for  the  country  a  happy  peace,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  mind,  he  would  in  a  more 
peaceful  sphere  have  shone  as  brilliantly 
as  in  the  storm  of  battle,  and,  if  he  had 
not  been  entrusted  at  such  an  early  age 
with  the  dangerous  sceptre  of  absolutism, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  carried  away  so  far 
from  home  by  the  mighty  tide  of  events, 
that  his  rule  would  have  been  as  beneficial 
to  the  people,  whose  weal  and  woe  Provi- 
dence had  entrusted  to  him,  as  throu<;h 


glorious  feats  of  arms  and  terrible  calami- 
ties it  proved  to  be  the  reverse. 

Finally,  let  us  glance  at  the  external 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  man,  the 
personification,  as  it  were,  of  Swedish 
chivalry  and  nobility,  as  it  is  preserved  in 
the  statue  reared  to  his  memory  in  the 
heart  of  his  birthplace,  by  the  banks  of 
the  stream  which  roars  round  the  foot  of 
his  sarcophagus. 

The  face  bore  the  cast  distinguishing 
the  family  of  the  house  of  Pfalz-Zwei- 
briicken.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  fiery, 
deep-blue  eyes,  the  high  forehead  —  the 
home  of  daring  thoughts  —  the  slightly 
aquiline  nose,  the  marked,  almost  obsti- 
nate lines  around  the  beardless  mouth, 
could  for  a  single  moment  doubt  but  that 
bis  was  no  ordinary  personality.  In  direct 
opposition  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  an 
age  from  which  he  differed  so  widely  in 
other  respects,  Charles  never  wore  a  wig 
from  the  time  that  he  came  of  age.  In 
that  memorable  moment  when,  outside 
Carlshamn,  he  stepped  on  board  to  set  out 
on  his  long  campaigns,  he  threw  it  over- 
board, and  since  tnen  the  auburn,  but 
soon  somewhat  thinned,  locks  were  free 
to  wave  above  the  high-born  head.  He 
was  not  above  six  feet  in  height,  but  he 
was  well  made  and  slight,  whilst  his  body, 
which  dissipation  had  not  weakened,  en- 
joyed unbroken  health,  and  was  able  to 
sustain  the  most  incredible  privations  and 
hardships.  His  diet  was  a  simple  one ; 
he  rested  on  straw  after  the  exertions  of 
the  day.  During  his  campaigns  he  only 
allowed  himself  a  few  hours*  sleep  a  day, 
and  he  was  often  found  at  work  again  by 
his  table  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning. 
His  dress  was  Swedish  in  cut  and  color. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  with  his  blue  coat, 
the  turned-down  collar,  and  the  great 
smooth  brass  buttons,  the  buff  waistcoat 
and  black  cravat,  the  rough  felt  hat  and 
the  high,  heavy  riding-boots  with  their 
huge  steel  spurs.  Outward  signs  of  his 
position  and  rank  he  never  wore.  No 
medal  for  valor  or  any  order  adorned  his 
breast,  but  within  was  concealed  the  most 
precious  gem,  the  pulsating,  brave  heart 
of  a  soldier,  and  in  his  hand  gleamed  the 
sword  of  which  the  Swedish  order  of  the 
sword  must  be  regarded  as  a  precious 
symbol. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth.  What  renders  it  so  captivating 
in  Swedish  eyes?  What  has  made  him 
so  dear  to  memory  throughout  the  whole 
land,  in  spite  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
attended  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  errors 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him? 
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This  is  the  reason:  because,  with  his 
faults  as  well  as  his  merits,  Charles  the 
Twelfth  stands  forth  as  a  true  son  of  his 
mother  Svea.  A  mother  willinj^^ly  shuts 
her  eyes  to  the  errors  of  a  son  and  keeps 
his  failures  a  secret,  but  she  testifies  re- 
joicingly to  his  good  and  great  qualities, 
delishts  in  his  successes,  and  is  proud  of 
his  fame  and  glory. 

The  era  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  is  no 
more.  A  younger  generation  dwells  in 
the  land  which  saw  these  heroes  born.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  succeeding  gener- 
ations depreciate  what  the  preceding  one 
hold  great  and  dear.  It  is  useless  to  deny 
that  the  drift  of  time  changes  many  char- 
acteristic traits  in  a  people ;  but  as  long 
as  Sweden  is  free,  as  long  as  her  sons  do 
not  forfeit  the  freeborn  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  as  long  as  nobility  and  manly 
courage,  faith  and  virtue  still  reign  in  old 
Manhem,  so  long  all  that  concerns  "  King 
Charles,  the  voung  hero"  of  our  ballad, 
will  be  held  clear  and  sacred  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1859,  another 
King  Charles  stood  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  highest  in  the  land  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Riddarholmen,  in  the  Carolingian 
vault,  by  the  side  of  the  open  sarcophagus 
of  his  renowned  namesake.  A  conscien- 
tious examination  corroborated  on  this 
occasion  how  groundless  were  all  the  sus- 
picions that  our  hero  fell  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the 
certainty  that  his  life,  so  full  of  great 
deeds,  had  a  better  and,  for  him,  more 
worthy  ending. 

I,  too,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  per- 
mitted to  glance  at  the  remains  of  this 
remarkable  man,  before  whom  Europe 
once  trembled,  and  above  whose  blanched 
temples  innumerable  trophies  float  high 
up  in  the  dome,  so  eloquent  in  their 
sHence.  The  moment  is  as  memorable  as 
it  was  solemn,  and  the  features  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth  are  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind.  Leave  was  given  me  to  break  on 
a  leaf  of  the  laurel  wreath  which  shad- 
owed his  forehead  and  to  cut  o£E  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  in  remembrance  of  the  day.  To 
these  treasures  I  can  add  two  more  sym- 
bolic of  Charles,  namely,  one  of  the  trusty 
swords  with  which  he  so  often  fought  his 
way  to  victory,  and  his  Bible,  from  the 
pages  of  which  he  derived  those  precepts 
that  impart  strength  in  all  vicissitudes, 
and  which  are  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  famous  old  war-cry  of  the  Carolingians. 
•*  With  God's  help  !  " 

Oscar  Fredrik. 
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From  Lontnua^i  M< 
NERO  AND  ST.  BENEDICT. 

At  first  sight  it  might  well  seem  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fantastic  and  arbi- 
trary than  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such 
names  as  those  of  Nero  and  St.  Benedict ; 
and,  indeed,  they  serve  as  tjrpes  of  char- 
acter and  civilization  which  are  opposed 
to  each  other  by  the  most  absolute  antith- 
esis. Yet  there  is  one  spot  in  Italy  —  a 
place  which  is  of  overwhelminfr  interest 
on  many  different  grounds  —  which  brings 
before  us  in  sharp  and  immediate  contrast 
the  memories  of  the  Christian  saint  and 
of  the  Pagan  emperor.  That  spot  is  Su- 
biaco. 

The  name  of  Nero  has  passed  into  a 
by-word  upon  the  lips  of  mankind.  He 
stands  forth  to  earlv  Christians,  on  the 
page  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  as  the 
wild  beast  from  the  sea,  couched  upon  the 
Seven  Hills,  and  wallowing  in  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  whose  name  in  Hebrew  char- 
acters gives  us  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
—  the  mystic  number  of  the  Antichrist 
He  stands  forth  on  the  page  of  history  as 
the  man  in  whose  person  the  imposthume 
of  Csesarism  came  to  its  head.  His  rec- 
ords are  among  the  piUes  justtficativtM 
of  the  progressive  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
over  the  deeds  of  darkness  and  the  pas- 
sions of  dishonor,  which  found  in  him 
their  most  cynical  and  shameless  repre- 
sentative. We  see  in  him  "the  dregs  of 
Epicurus ; "  the  product  of  Paganism  in 
its  vilest  decadence ;  the  outcome  of  an 
age  which  St.  Paul  portrayed  in  such 
lurid  colors  on  the  first  page  of  the  Epistle 
to  Romans.  He  gave  to  mankina  the 
spectacle  of  a  **  deified  gamin^^  utterly 
worthless  and  utterly  corrupt,  yet  endowed 
with  all  the  riches  and  splendor  of  the 
world,  and  enthroned  upon  the  dizsiest 
pinnacle  of  its  adoration.  He  was  the 
crowned  helot  who,  for  the  warning  of  all 
time,  showed  to  what  abysses  of  degra- 
dation a  human  soul  can  sink  in  the  at- 
tempt to  live  without  a  conscience;  in 
insolent  defiance  of  every  precept  of  the 
natural  and  moral  law,  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world. 

St.  Benedict,  on  the  other  hand,  marks 
a  culminating  point  in  that  crisis  of  the 
Churches  existence  when,  having  con- 
verted the  Roman  Empire,  she  herself 
began  to  incur  the  peril  of  corruption ; 
and  when,  in  the  rushing  waves  of  the  sea 
of  barbarians  which  poured  over  Europe 
from  the  frozen  tunds  of  Scythia  and  the 
dark  forests  of  Germany,  it  seemed  bat 
too  certain  that  all  religion  and  all  civil- 
ization would  be  hopelessly  swept  away. 
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He  stands  forth  as  the  noblest  type  of  that 
"disciplined  life,"  of  that  Christian  coe- 
nobitism,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
God*s  appointed  instruments  to  strengthen 
the  great  wings  of  pureness  and  kindness 
by  which  the  Church  sustained  herself  in 
a  purer  air  than  that  of  the  world  around 
her.  His  life  gave  the  lie  to  the  infamous 
surmise  of  Nero  that  no  living  man  was, 
or  could  be,  pure.  He  manifested  "the 
unresist! ble  might  of  weakness  which 
shook  the  world."  He  showed  that  noth- 
ing is  so  powerful,  nothing  so  fruitful, 
nothing  so  ennobling  as  self -sacrifice.  In 
that  famous  interview  in  which  the  heroic 
Totila,  who  had  disguised  himself  in  vain, 
was  overawed  by  his  reproofs  and  proph- 
ecies, St.  Benedict  typified  that  coming 
victory  in  which  the  rudest  of  barbarians, 
confronted  only  by  defenceless  holiness, 
were  yet  compelled  to  bow  down  before 
the  banner  of  a  moral  idea  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  a  spiritual  force.  In  an  epoch 
of  infernal  splendor  and  voluptuousness 
the  last  of  the  Caesars  used  his  awful 
autocracy  to  show  human  nature  at  its 
vilest,  and  to  precipitate  the  ultimate  ruin 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  World.  In 
an  epoch  of  heresy,  disaster,  and  impend- 
ing destruction,  an  innocent  and  helpless 
boy  fled  from  temptation  to  the  wild  cave 
which  was  to  become  the  cradle  of  West- 
ern monasticism.  That  cave  was  "the 
nest  of  the  eagle  and  the  dove  from  which 
issued,  with  the  rule  and  institution  of  St. 
Benedict,  the  flower  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, the  permanent  victory  of  the  soul 
over  the  flesh,  the  intellectual  enfranchise- 
ment of  Europe,  and  all  that  charm  and 
grandeur  which  the  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
regulated  by  faith,  adds  to  knowledge, 
labor,  and  virtue."  *  Nero,  in  the  orgies 
of  despotism  and  luxury,  in  the  mingling 
of  all  the  blood  and  mud  of  natural  vicious- 
ness,  during  a  career  in  which,  as  on  Sol- 
omon's mount  of  corruption,  "lust  was 
hard  by  hate,"  degraded  humanity, 
plunged  himself  into  horrible  retribution, 
and  shook  down  the  bases  of  empire.  St. 
Benedict,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watch ings  and  fastings,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness, upheld  the  tottering  pillar  of  faith 
and  civilization,  and  breathed  fresh  hopes 
into  a  dawning  world. 

The  memories  of  the  Christian  saint 
and  the  Pagan  sybarite  are  (as  I  have  said) 
commingled  at  Subiaco. 

The  cradle  of  the  river  Arno  —  of  which 
the  lovely  cascades  delight  the  traveller 
at  Tivoli  —  is  to  be  found  some  fifty  miles 

*  M ontalembert.  Monks  of  the  West,  ii.  is. 


west  of  Rome,  among  mountains  through 
which  it  has  hollowed  a  deep  and  rocky 
gorge  which  formed  the  borderland  be- 
tween the  Sabines  and  the  iCquians.  The 
torrent  dashes  through  these  walls  of  rock, 
between  hills  clothed  with  verdure,  until, 
after  many  a  fall,  it  reaches  Subiaco.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Sublaqueum^  and 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Nero,  with 
that  love  of  the  picturesque  which  was 
the  most  innocent  side  of  his  extravagant 
xstheticism,  had  here  dammed  up  the 
rushing  stream  so  as  to  form  three  de- 
licious lakes,  beside  which,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  he  built  two  villas,  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  like  that  which  now 
spans  the  gorge,  and  from  which  the  trav- 
eller gazes  down  upon  the  river  foaming 
two  hundred  and  fortv  feet  below.  The 
charm  of  the  spot  lay  tor  Nero  in  its  love- 
liness and  seclusion:  — 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus  umbriferum;   hie  tecum  consu- 
merer  aevo. 

In  what  is  ridiculously  called  "the golden 
quinquennium"  of  Nero's  reign,  he  was 
not  yet  so  steeled  to  shamelessness  as  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  censures  which  fell 
on  him  amid  the  glare  and  publicity  of 
Rome.  He  was  glad,  as  Horace  had  been, 
to  retire  from  the  feverous  autumn  and 
burning  summer  to  a  scene  secluded  as 
the  Capreae  of  Tiberius,  where,  unob- 
served by  any  but  the  kindred  spirits 
which  he  gathered  round  him,  he  could 
glut  himself  in  all  shamelessness  and  folly. 
To  fish  with  golden  hooks,  attached  to 
lines  of  purple;  to  bathe  with  impudent 
irreverence  in  the  fons  caruUus  (from 
which  the  Marcian  aqueduct  of  Claudius 
conveyed  the  aqua  virgo  to  Rome),  in  or- 
der, as  he  saici,  that  the  Roman  people 
might  have  the  privilege  of  drinking  water 
which  had  tinged  his  imperial  limbs;  to 
fill  his  gardens  with  strange  animals  and 
birds  —  these  were  comparatively  harm- 
less vagaries.  But  here,  also,  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  those  dissolute  and 
greedy  parasites,  buffoons,  and  eunuchs, 
which  degraded  the  palace  of  the  Caesars 
with  Eastern  infamies ;  and  in  the  enchant- 
ing gardens  of  this  mountain  villa,  amid 
torchlight  which  only  served  to  intensify 
the  shadows  of  the  dense  foliage,  were 
enacted  in  privacy  some  of  his  earlier  ex- 
travagancies of  vice.  They  were  the  be- 
ginning of  the  orgies  wherewith,  under 
the  impulse  of  Tigellinus,  he  afterwards 
shocked  and  disgusted  whatever  was  left 
of  the  moral  sense  in  that  corrupted  cap- 
ital of  the  world,  which  was  full,  not  only 
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of  pearls,  and  scarlet,  and  thyine-wood, 
and  ivory,  and  marble,  and  silk,  and  cinna- 
mon, but  also  of  slaves  and  souls  of  men.* 
Year  after  year  the  imperial  cortege  mi^ht 
have  been  seen  streaming,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand,  from  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  chariot  in  which  the  emperor  lolled 
was  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver,  and  the 
sumpter-mules,  which  carried  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  his  luxury,  were 
shod  with  gold.  The  muleteers  were 
dressed  in  liveries  of  the  finest  Canusian 
wool,  dyed  scarlet  The  swarthy  cohort  of 
Mazacan  outriders  shone  in  bracelets  and 
trappings  of  gold.  Many  of  the  slaves 
had  no  other  duty  than  to  carry  the  Ivres 
and  other  musical  instruments,  which 
were  required  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, and  all  the  more  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful of  them  had  their  faces  covered  with 
masks  or  smeared  with  cosmetics,  lest  the 
sun  should  spoil  the  beauty  of  their  com- 
plexions. But,  while  here,  as  everywhere, 
Nero  was  disgracing  the  nature  and  name 
of  man,  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  did 
but  slumber.  Omens  of  evil  were  not 
wanting,  and  once,  in  A.D.  6i,  while  he 
feasted  at  this  Sublacensian  villa,  a  storm 
reverberated  among  the  hills,  and  the 
table  at  which  he  was  feasting  —  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  golden  goblet 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  —  was  struck 
by  the  electric  flame,  terrifying  his  guilty 
soul,  and  scarcely  sparing  his  forfeit  life. 

Of  all  this  grandeur  and  guilt  there  is 
now  hardly  a  vestige.  In  the  year  1430, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  earthouakes, 
the  artificial  lakes  of  Nero  —  of  which  the 
tradition  still  remains  in  the  name  bagni 
di  Nerone^  given  to  some  dibris  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river —  were  swept  away 
by  the  bursting  of  the  dykes.  There  are 
some  shapeless  ruins,  probably  the  re- 
mains of  a  Nymphseum,  overlooking  the 
lovely  expanse  of  water,  but  nothing  else 
remains  of  Nero^s  magnificent  structures 
except  the  bases  of  his  bridge,  the  frag- 
ments of  marble  mosaics,  broken  columns 
of  porphyry  and  giallo  antico^  the  tine 
torso  of  an  athlete,  and  a  few  other  broken 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  preserved  in  the 
cloisters  of  Sta.  Scolastica,  or  thence 
removed  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

The  thousands  of  pilgrims  who,  in  age 
after  age,  have  visited  Subiaco  have  been 
attracted  thither  not  by  the  ruins  of  Nero's 
villa,  or  even  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
but  solely  by  the  memories  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  by  the  desire  to  visit  the  Sagro 
Speco  of  which  Petrarch  said  that  **  those 

*  Rer.  zTtii.  11-13. 


who  have  seen  it  believe  that  they  have 
seen  the  gates  of  Paradise.*'  Four  cen- 
turies after  Nero  had  expiated  his  crimes 
by  shameful  suicide,  the  same  Via  Valeria 
and  Via  Sublacensis  which  had  witnessed 
the  gorgeous  parade  of  his  voluptuous- 
ness, saw  a  solitary  boy,  who,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  bad  fled  to  escape  temptatioa 
from  the  allurements  of  Rome.  He  was 
of  noble  birth ;  on  the  mother's  side  the 
last  scion  of  the  old  Sabine  lords  of 
Nursia,  and  on  the  father's  of  the  ancient 
house  of  the  Anicii.  None  but  his  old 
nurse  had  followed  his  flight,  and  when 
multitudes  began  to  flock  round  him,  from 
the  fame  of  a  miracle  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  wrought,  he  left  her  also, 
and  plunged  into  these  remote  fastnesses, 
which  had  long  been  abandoned  to  silence. 
He  passed  the  huts  of  the  Sublacensian 
peasants,  and  climbed  the  savage  solitudes 
of  the  mountain,  until  he  came  to  a  mass 
of  overhanging  rock,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which  was  a  sunless  cave  overgrown 
with  wild  thickets.  It  had  once,  perhaps, 
been  an  oracle  of  the  god  Faunus.  None 
knew  of  his  whereabouts  except  a  single 
monk,  Romanus,  who  had  met  him  and 
given  him  a  hair  shirt  and  coat  of  skins. 
Unable  to  reach  his  cavern  among  the 
precipitous  cliffs  and  tangled  growth  ol 
underwood,  Romanus  daily  let  down  to 
him  a  basket  which  contained  sach  frag- 
ments of  bread  as  remained  over  from  his 
own  scant  fare.  Here  the  solitary  boy 
lived  for  three  whole  years  in  vigil^  fas^ 
and  prayer.  Yet  even  so,  and  perhaps  all 
the  more  from  the  morbid  concentration 
of  thought  upon  his  own  perils  in  a  frame 
weakened  by  emaciation,  he  was  so  iMX 
from  being  exempt  from  temptation  that 
his  thoughts  often  and  involuntarily  re- 
verted to  a  maiden  whom  he  had  seen  and 
loved  in  Rome.  To  cure  himself  of  these 
backward  glances  at  the  world,  he  adopted 
an  heroic  remedy.  Beside  his  cave  was  a 
bed  of  thorns,  and,  stripping  himself  ol 
his  robe  of  skin,  he  rolled  his  naked  body 
in  the  thorns,  and  so  by  extremity  of 
anguish  cured  himself  forever  from  the 
impulses  which  horrified  his  tender  coo- 
science.  To  this  day,  beside  the  holy 
cave,  the  traveller  will  be  shown  in  the 
monasterv  garden  the  scene  of  this  event. 
And  on  the  wall,  which  enclosed  the  gar- 
den, the  boy's  penance  is  represented  in  a 
fading  fresco,  with  the  words :  — 

Flammata  mens  divinitus 
Extinxit  ignes  ignibus. 

Now,  however,  the  thorn-bed  is  a  bed  of 
thornless  roses.    It  1223,  St.  Francis  of 
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Assist  visited  this  holy  ground,  watered  it 
with  his  tears,  and  planted  two  roses  there. 
They  have  completely  triumphed  over  the 
thorns.  The  dust  of  their  flowers  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  marvellous  cures  for  the 
faithful,  and  a  sort  of  little  serpent,  visible 
on  some  of  the  leaves,  is  pointed  out  as  a 
miraculous  trace  of  the  event. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  story  of  St. 
Benedict,  or  attempt  to  disentangle  its 
legendary  from  its  historic  elements.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  when  Romanus  was  sent 
by  his  abbot  on  a  mission  in  498,  the  hid- 
ing-place of  Benedict  was  intimated  to  a 
priest  who  visited  him  with  food;  and,  as 
his  retreat  became  known  to  the  neigh- 
boring peasantry,  his  fame  spread,  and 
the  monks  of  Vicovaro  (Horace's  Varia)y 
in  spite  of  his  earnest  warnings  and  re- 
monstrances, insisted  on  making  him  their 
abbot.  They  were,  however,  soon  wea- 
ried by  his  austerities  and  endeavored  to 
poison  him.  Leaving  them  in  order  to 
live  once  more  alone  in  his  cavern,  he 
was  sought  out  by  so  many  disciples  that 
he  was  led  to  found  twelve  monasteries, 
each  inhabited  by  twelve  monks.  Here, 
too,  he  received  two  noble  boys,  aged 
twelve  and  seven  —  Maurus  and  Placidus 
—  sent  by  their  fathers,  who  were  Roman 
senators,  to  be  trained  under  his  influ- 
ence. His  fame  and  sanctity  awakened 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  a  wicked  priest  in 
the  neighborhood  named  Fulgentius,  who 
assailed  him-^iirst  by  the  poison  of 
calumny,  and  then  by  actual  poison.  Ben- 
edict was  aware  of  his  peril,  and  at  his 
command  a  raven  carried  far  from  human 
habitation  the  poisoned  loaf  which  Ful- 
gentius had  brought.  In  memory  of  this 
incident  tame  ravens  have  always  been 
kept  at  the  monastery,  and  two  of  the 
glossy,  beautiful  creatures  came  up  to  me 
for  food  when  I  went  out  of  the  Holy 
Cave.  When  Fulgentius  tried  not  only 
to  kill  but  also  to  corrupt  his  monks,  St. 
Benedict  left  the  cave  and  the  mountain 
in  which  he  had  now  lived  for  thirty-five 
years.  He  was  guided  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  the  fine  isolated  hill  of  Monte 
Cassino,  and  there,  on  the  boundaries  of 
Samnium  and  Campania,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  still  addicted  to  the  dying  su- 
perstitions of  Paganism,  and  amid  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  he 
built  the  glorious  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino  —  the  arch  •  monasterv  of  that 
great  Benedictine  order  which  has  ren- 
dered so  many  services  to  literature  and 
to  civilization.  Here  he  lived  for  fourteen 
years  longer,  wisely  intermingling  prayer 
and  labor,  subduing 


Savage  hearts  alike  and  barren  moors. 
Here,  from  a  window  of  his  cell,  seeing 
the  world  beneath  him  all  bathed  in  glori- 
ous sunshine,  **  inspexit  et  despexit,  he 
gazed  down  upon  the  glories  of  earth  and 
was  untempted  by  them.  Here,  in  542,  he 
had  the  famous  interview  which  made  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  Totila,  the 
Ostrogoth.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his 
twin-sister,  Scolastica,  who  ouilt  a  monas- 
tery for  women.  Here,  forty  days  after 
he  nad  seen  the  vision  of  his  sister's  soul 
received  into  heaven  as  a  dove,  he  himself 
died,  standing  with  extended  arms,  and 
murmuring  a  prayer  to  heaven ;  and  at 
Monte  Cassino,  as  at  Subiaco,  *'  from  his 
heart "  (as  Pope  Urban  II.  said), "  as  from 
a  fountain  of  Paradise,'*  flowed  all  that 
was  true  and  noble  and  sincere  in  the 
monasticism  of  the  West. 

But  besides  being  a  scene  of  unusual 
beauty,  and  besides  oeing  so  closely  con- 
nected with  such  historic  and  religious 
memories,  Subiaco  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  In  our  journey  thither,  we  pass  by 
Mandela  and  Varia,  and  the  "gelidus 
Digentia  rivus,"which  recall  at  every  turn 
the  verses  of  Horace,  and  which  remind 
us  we  are  not  far  from  his  Sabine  farm. 
The  town  nestles  amid  abundant  foliage, 
dominated  by  its  lofty  mediaeval  castle, 
and  adorned  with  the  stately  monasteries 
of  St.  Francis  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  Sta.  Scolastica  and  the  Sagro  Speco 
on  the  mountain.  And  the  Holy  Cave  was 
not  only  the  cradle  of  Western  monasti- 
cism ;  It  is  connected  also  with  the  begin- 
nings of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy ;  of 
Italian  printing ;  and  of  Italian  art. 

As  regards  architecture,  the  second  of 
the  three  monasteries  of  Sta.  Scolastica 
dates  from  1052,  and,  with  the  upper  of 
the  three  churches  built  over  the  cave  in 
1075,  furnishes  the  earliest  specimens  of 
the  pointed  arch  in  Italy.  Here,  too,  ap- 
peared the  first  book  which  was  printed 
in  Italy.  The  German  printers,  Schwein- 
heim  and  Pannartz,  established  them- 
selves here  in  1468,  and  the  first  book 
which  they  printed  was  the  grammar  of 
Donatus,  succeeded  by  editions  of  works 
of  Lactantius,  Cicero,  and  Augustine,  of 
which  copies  are  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  monastery.  No  less  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  among  the  many  deeply  inter- 
esting frescoes  which  cover  every  wall  in 
the  churches  of  Speco,  there  is  a  Madonna 
—  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
the  far-famed  Madonna  of  Cimabue  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Flor- 
ence—  which  was  painted  in  1219,  and 
therefore  fifty  years  before  that  of  Cima- 
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bue.  At  the  side  of  the  Madoona's  throoe 
are  two  angels,  and  over  that  on  the  left 
hand  is  the  inscription,  **Magister  Conz- 
olus  pinxit.'*  Unfortunately  nothing  is 
known  of  this  painter  Conciolo,  who  nad 
begun  thus  early  to  emancipate  Italian  art 
from  the  traditions  of  Byzantinism,  and  of 
whom  no  other  specimens  have  been  pre- 
served except  this  and  the  frescoes  near 
it.  He  was  perhaps  a  Greek,  but  must 
remain  for  us  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
Neither  Vasari,  nor  Lomazzo,  nor  Lanzi, 
nor  Passavant,  nor  Rio,  nor  Kugler,  nor 
Blanc,  nor  Mantz,  so  much  as  mention  his 
name  f 

The  Sagro  Speco  also  contains  the  works 
of  another  unknown  painter  —  Brother 
Odo.  Among  other  frescoes  of  this  monk, 
here  alone  preserved,  is  an  intensely  in- 
teresting portrait  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  scroll  with  the 
words,  **Pax  huic  domui."  At  his  feet 
kneels  the  small  figure  of  a  monk,  repre- 
senting Brother  Odo  himself.  Under- 
neath are  the  words,  **Vera  effigies  S. 
Francisci  Assisi  a  quodam  Monacho  de- 
pi  eta  cum  Sanctus  noc  sacellum  venera- 
tione  prosequeretur,  MCCXXI 1 1."  Here, 
then,  we  have  another  early  thirteenth- 
century  picture,  precious  as  the  only 
known  contemporary  likeness  of  the  sweet 
and  humble  saint  whose  name  floats  like 
a  perfume  over  that  stormy  epoch.  He 
is  painted  before  his  canonization,  even 
before  the  days  of  the  stigmata;  and 
as  we  look  at  this  rude  fresco  we  see  in 
the  face  a  natural  grace  and  sweetness 
which  is  wholly  wanting  to  the  unnatural 
and  almost  revolting  pictures  of  his  ema- 
ciation in  the  later  and  purely  imaginary 
works  of  Spanish  and  Italian  art. 

Subiaco  is  also  a  place  of  deep  interest 
from  its  general  connection  with  mediaeval 
history,  from  the  great  ecclesiastics  whom 
it  bred,  and  from  the  struggle  of  the 
Orsini  and  Colonna  families  with  which 
it  was  entaneled,  and  of  which  a  trace 
still  remains  in  the  tower  built  above  the 
oratories  of  the  cave.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Colonnas  in  order  that  they  might 
watch  from  this  commanding  height  the 
raids  of  the  formidable  rivals.  The  cave 
also  boasts  of  the  number  of  its  illustrious 
visitors,  among  whom  were  twentv  saints, 
fourteen  po|>es,  one  em|>eror  (Otno  III.), 
one  empress  (the  celebrated  AgnesX  one 
king,  two  queens,  and  innumerable  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  and  other  learned  and  fa- 
mous persons.  Of  the  popes  who  came 
on  pilgrimage  to  it,  the  most  remarkable 
were  Innocent  III.  in  1203,  and  Gregory 
IX.  in  1227.    The  latter,  as  an  inscription 


tells  us,  *' macerated  his  sacred  limbA** 
there  in  ascetic  humility  for  two  months. 
Both  are  represented  in  cootemporaiy 
frescoes.  Innocent  III.  is  a  man  with  a 
strikingly  powerful  and  handsome  face; 
he  wears  but  one  crown  on  his  tiara,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  the  bull  which  he  issued 
in  favor  of  the  monks.  Gregory  IX.,  who 
had  been  an  abbot  of  Sta.  Scolastica,  holds 
in  his  hand  an  open  book,  in  which  was 
written,  **Vere  locus  iste  sanctus  est  id 
quo  stamus." 

The  churches  of  the  Speco  abound  in 
points  of  interest,  but  I  must  here  stop, 
for  I  remember  Voltaire's 

Mais  malheur  ^  I'auteur  qui  veut  toujours 

instniire ; 
Le  secret  d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  mention  two 
things  more.  One  is  the  burial-place  of 
the  monks,  whose  countless  skulls  and 
bleaching  bones  are  visible  through  a 
grating  in  a  posMO  pro/ondissimo  at  oar 
feet  Over  it  is  a  fresco  representing  the 
triumph  of  Death,  whose  white  horse  — 
painted  at  full  gallop  as  a  symbol  of  the 
shortness  of  life  —  tramples  corpses  of 
every  ase  and  rank  under  his  feet.  On 
the  scythe  of  Death,  explaining  the  details 
of  the  allep;ory,  are  the  words,  **  Mors 
malis  formidabilis ;  bonis  desiderabilis ; 
nemini  evitabilis."  On  the  other  waU  is 
painted  the  well-known  mediaeval  story  of 
the  three  young  knights,  to  whom  an  aged 
hermit  explains  the  warning  conveyed  by 
the  three  corpses,  on  which  thev  have  sud- 
denly come  amid  their  gay  nunting;  a 
picture  which  will  remind  us  of  the  more 
famous  one  by  Orcagna  in  the  Canpo 
Santo  of  Pisa. 

Lastly,  in  the  garden  of  marvellous  roses 
there  is  the  fresco  which  represents  St 
Benedict's  self-subdual,  and  the  lines:  — 

Quos  tinzit  sancto  Benedictus  sanguine  vepres* 
Francisci  gignunt  insitione  rosas. 

Here,  too,  we  find  one  of  the  indications 
that  the  saint  made  his  hermitage  in  an 
oracular  cavern  of  ancient  ido^tries.  It 
is  a  small  cippus  of  marble  on  a  little 
rocky  platform  of  several  steps  which  once 
served  as  the  pedestal  of  an  imafn  of 
Semo  Sancus  Sylvanus,  the  Sablnedeity, 
whose  statue  on  the  island  of  the  T1ber« 
Justin  Martyr,  by  a  curious  blunder,  idea* 
tified  with  a  supposed  statue  to  Simoa 
Magus.  The  cippus  was  found  in  the 
grove  near  the  monastery  of  the  Speoo, 
and  was  erected  (as  we  are  informed  bj 
the  ancient  votive  inscription)  by  a  freeo* 
man,  Attius  Dionysius,  when,  m  ^ 
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aace  with  a  vision,  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty. 

The  excursion  from  Rome  to  Subiaco 
is  easy  and  delightful.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  travellers.  Of  the  spell  exercised  by 
the  Holy  Cave  there  is  no  stronger  proof 
than  the  testimony  of  Renan,  that  even  if 
a  sceptic  enters  it  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
leave  it  as  a  believer.  We  may  heartily 
echo  the  benediction  inscribed  over  the 
portal :  "  Sit  pax  intranti,  sit  gratia  digna 
precanti." 

F.  W.  Farrar. 


From  Murray's  Magaxine. 
THE   EMPTY  COMPARTMENT. 

I  AM  not  a  racing  man,  and  therefore, 
looking  at  others  through  myself  after  the 
manner  of  my  kind,  I  did  not  imagine  that 
I  should  be  delayed  on  my  journey  home- 
ward by  the  fact  that  the  day  of  my  return 
was  the  great  day  at  F         races. 

A  fortnight  of  my  summer  holiday  had 
been  devoted  to  fly-fishing  on  certain  well- 
preserved  streams  in  north  Wales.  I  had 
fished  from  the  bank,  I  had  waded  through 
mountain  torrents,  and  every  evening  had 
come  back  tired  and  happy,  and  laden 
with  silver-brown  treasures,  jewelled  with 
specks  of  amber  and  vermilion. 

And  now  the  nets  were  up  at  sea,  and 
I  was  waiting,  waiting  for  the  great 
salmon  that  were  surely  hurrying  towards 
me,  fighting  their  way  against  peat-brown, 
swirling  water,  climbing  the  salmon- 
ladders,  jumping  the  granite  bpulders, 
towards  the  flies  that  lay  in  ambush  for 
them  in  my  old  well-worn  fly-book. 

For  days  I  had  pictured  their  coming, 
had  stood  by  a  pool  through  which  they 
must  pass,  had  studied  the  fly,  gaudy  but 
not  too  gaudy,  with  a  glint  of  peacock 
amidst  its  pheasant's  coloring,  and  one 
touch  of  crimson  in  the  silk  which  bound 
it,  which  no  salmon  of  any  curiosity  could 
resist ;  for  days  I  had  hazarded  a  guess  at 
the  weight  of  my  first  take,  beginning 
modestly  at  seven  pounds  or  so,  and 
growing  bolder  as  the  days  passed  until 
ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds  seemed 
possible. 

And  just  then,  just  when  I  had  heard  of 
fish  six  miles  below  me,  when  weather 
was  perfect,  and  long  patience  about  to  be 
rewarded,  a  telegram  summoned  me  home, 
and  blackness  settled  upon  everything. 

The  landlord  sympathized  with  me  at 
the  little  Angler's  Inn,  where  I  was  stay- 
ing, but  when  I  told  him  the  serious  na- 


ture of  my  telegram,  he  did  not  like  to 
refer  to  the  pleasures  that  awaited  me  if  I 
remained,  but  only  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers on  my  path  if  1  left :  **  Those  dread- 
ful F— -  races  I  " 

A  frivolous  excuse  to  my  mind  from  a 
man  who  had  not  dared  to  urge  the  com- 
ing salmon  as  a  reason  for  remaining.  No, 
I  was  the  junior  partner  of  my  bachelor 
uncle  who  had  money  (this  last  assertion 
refers  to  the  uncle,  and  not  to  the  junior 
partner);  he  summoned,  and  I  must  go. 

One  train  only  would  get  me  to  London 
that  night ;  by  starting  at  once  I  could  run 
to  an  important  Junction,  a  couple  of  hours 
away,  change  there,  and  be  in  town  by 
eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

Now  this  Junction  was  on  the  direct 
line  to  F— —  races. 

I  reached  the  station  a  trifle  late,  for  it 
had  been  quick  work  to  take  my  rods  to 
pieces,  and  get  my  flies  that  were  on  the 
ca.sts  tenderly  into  my  book.  However,  I 
was  in  time,  and  found  a  rather  noisy  set 
of  half-a-dozen  men  on  the  platform  whom 
I  took  to  be  bookmakers,  why  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  do  not  know  any  signs  to  distin- 
guish a  bookmaker  when  I  see  him,  and  I 
may  be  mistaken. 

I  gathered  that  one  train  had  passed 
through  too  full  for  them  to  get  seats,  and 
I  heard  one  say  to  the  station-master: 
"  Look  here,  I  gave  you  a  good  tip,  and 
it's  hard  lines  if  you  don't  put  a  carriage 
on  for  self  and  friends  if  the  next's  as  full 
as  the  last." 

"  The  next "  was  full,  if  about  six  above 
the  usual  number  in  each  compartment 
constitutes  repletion,  and  the  station-mas- 
ter's gratitude  led  to  the  running  out  of 
an  old  carriage  from  a  shed,  into  one  com- 
partment of  which  jumped  **self  and 
friends." 

Profiting  by  their  importunity,  but  not 
anxious  for  their  company,  I  got  into  the 
next  compartment,  and  was  glad  to  fiad 
myself  alone.  I  setded  my  rods  in  the 
rack  above  my  head,  disturbing  dust  and 
cobwebs  as  I  did  so,  pulled  a  newspaper 
from  one  pocket  and  a  travelling  cap  from 
another,  and  read  myself  to  sleep.  We 
had  had  a  long  sitting  in  the  smoking- 
room  the  night  before,  over  the  momen- 
tous question  of  the  salmon,  and  I  slept 
soon  and  heavily. 

How  long  I  slept  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
awoke  in  the  roar  and  rattle  of  a  tunnel  — 
awoke  in  thick  darkness  to  hear  the  slow 
panting  of  the  engpne  and  feel  the  labored 
strain  which  told  me  we  were  going  up- 
hill ;  also  to  a  more  disagreeable  con- 
sciousness, namely,  that  I  was  not  alone, 
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that  there  were  other  persons  in  the  com- 
partment, and  that  therefore  I  must  have 
passed  a  station. 

What  a  fool  I  must  have  looked,  sleep- 
ing heavily  in  broad  daylight,  so  heavily 
that  two  persons  at  least  had  passed  me 
in  getting  in  without  disturbing  my  boor- 
ish slumbers.  Two  at  least  —  for  they 
were  talking  and  I  listened  for  a  moment 
to  their  conversation,  wishine  to  gather 
who  my  companions  might  be,  oefore  day- 
light showed  them  to  me. 

They  were  very  near  me,  it  seemed,  on 
the  opposite  seat  by  the  door,  and  the  first 
words  I  heard  were  these,  spoken  in  a 
gentle,  girlish  voice,  but  with  a  sad  firm- 
ness in  it, — 

"I  cannot,  Harry!" 

The  answer  startled  me,  it  was  so 
roughly  given,  and  the  voice  was  a  man's. 

**  You  mean  you  won't,  Kate,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it" 

Then  the  girl  whispered  something  that 
I  did  not  catch,  but  I  could  hear  the  man 
half  push  her  from  him  as  he  exclaimed,  — 

'*  I  am  a  ruined  man  without  it,  and  you 
won't  lift  a  finger  to  save  me." 

This  would  never  do;  they  evidently 
fancied  me  still  asleep,  and  would  be  talk- 
ing over  all  sorts  of  private  affairs,  so  I 
coughed,  moved  uneasily,  rustled  my 
newspaper,  and,  as  the  first  distant  gleam 
showed  that  the  train  was  nearing  daylight, 
planted  myself  firmly  in  my  corner  pre- 
pared for  apology  or  defence,  and  when 
we  rushed  out  of  the  darkness — found 
myself  absolutely  alone. 

This  was  absurd ;  I  had  been  asleep 
indeed,  but  yet,  as  I  looked  around,  and 
turned  to  the  window  to  see  trees  and 
fields  gliding  past,  I  knew  I  was  wide 
awake  now,  and  began  to  dislike  the  situ- 
ation. For  I  still  neard  the  two  talking, 
though  not  so  clearly,  and  could  only  con- 
clude that  they  were  in  the  compartment 
occupied  by  the  racing  set,  that  these  last 
had  got  out  at  the  station  we  had  evidently 
passed  while  I  slept,  and  that  their  places 
were  filled  by  the  two  whose  voices 
reached  me  with  such  unnatural  distinct- 
ness. And  yet  how  improbable  that  the 
men  who  were  so  evidently  going  to  the 
races  had  got  out  before  the  Junction. 
Horror !  I  thought,  the  blood  rushing  to 
my  face  at  the  bare  idea,  I  cannot  have 
slept  past  the  Junction  too !  No,  my 
watch  showed  that  I  had  not  been  forty 
minutes  in  the  train. 

I  pulled  myself  together  and  looked 
round. 

The  carriage  in  which  I  sat  was  old  and 
dirty,  as  I  have  said ;  opposite  to  me,  just 


where,  with  my  eyes  shut,  I  could 
that  a  man  and  a  girl  sat  talking,  the  dingy 
brown  cloth  was  somewhat  stained,  and 
there  was  a  long,  jagged  slit,  apparently 
cut  with  a  knife,  out  of  which  the  stuffing 
of  the  cushion  hung  miserably. 

This  slit  would  account  for  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  voices  I  heard,  I  argued  with 
a  sophistry  I  would  have  scorned  in  an- 
other. No,  it  would  not  account  for  it, 
urged  common  sense ;  but  it  musf^  or  my 
eyes  were  playing  me  false. 

Just  as  I  decided  this,  half-heartedly,  a 
loud  guffaw  from  the  racing  men  assured 
me  that  they  at  least  were  still  in  the  other 
compartment. 

Then  where  were  my  two  companions  ? 
Talking  in  whispers,  pleading,  disputing, 
with  four  or  five  rough,  noisy  men  side  by 
side  with  them,  their  voices  coming  to  rae 
through  the  horrible,  jagged  cut  in  the 
faded  cloth  opposite.  Or  —  or  where? 
Here  with  me,  not  to  be  seen,  though  I 
rubbed  my  eyes,  and  looked  out  ot  the 
window,  and  forced  myself  to  look  back  at 
the  spot  where  the  voices  sounded,  just 
above  the  horrible  slit  in  the  cloth.  For 
it  was  horrible.  I  confessed  this  to  ray- 
self  at  last,  and  drew  my  feet  up  on  the 
seat  of  the  carriage,  and  felt  the  cold 
dampness  of  fear  creep  down  my  face,  as 
I  heard  a  girl's  voice,  hoarse  and  eager, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  striving  for  calmness 
against  growing  terror. 

*' Listen,  Harry,"  she  said.  **Tbis 
money  is  not  mine.  You  do  not  under- 
stand, so  I  must  tell  you,  though  it  is  my 
father*s  secret.  He  has  owed  this  sum 
for  ten  years,  and  for  ten  years  has  worked 
and  saved  and  starved  for  it.  Little  by 
little  he  has  gathered  it  all ;  and  I  have 
watched  him  growing  older,  and  paler,  and 
seen  the  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  and  the 
dimness  in  his  eyes,  until,  Harry,  my 
heart  has  nearly  broken  for  pity.  Bat  a 
week  ago  the  last  pound  was  put  in  the 
bank,  and  he  was  free.** 

**  A  week  ago,"  the  man's  voice  mut- 
tered harshly;  **and  why  not  pay  it  a 
week  ago,  and  have  saved  tempting  me  ?  ** 

The  last  words  were  said  so  low  that  I 
scarcely  heard  them,  and  the  girl  took  no 
notice  of  them,  and  hardly  even  answered 
his  question. 

*'  It  was  for  my  brother's  sake,  dear,  the 
brother  you  never  knew,  who  is  dead,  and 
who,  but  for  his  father,  would  be  disgraced 
as  well.  He  was  weak,  poor  fellow,  in 
body  and  mind.  He  was  a  clerk,  and 
betted,  and  lost,  Harry;"  and  the  poor 
little  voice  grew  so  pitiful  here,  that  I 
could  fancy  I  saw  pleading  eyes  raised  to 
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the  other's  face,  **and  he  took  money, 
£200^  from  his  master,  and " 

"  Two  hundred  pounds !  '*  the  shout 
with  which  these  words  were  uttered  made 
me  tremble.  "Never  mind  the  story, 
Kate ;  tell  it  me  another  time ;  it's  com- 
mon enough,  God  knows  !  Where  is  the 
money  ?  " 

There  was  a  shrinking  movement  on 
the  girl's  part.  I  could  hear  her  breathe 
quickly,  and  push  the  man's  hands  away, 
while  I  sat  crouching  there  like  a  coward, 
hearing  all  and  afraid  to  help,  afraid  to  put 
out  my  hand  across  the  carriage  for  fear 
of  what  it  might  touch. 

"No,  Harry  —  no,"  she  panted;  "you 
shall  not  have  it.     My  father  Oh, 

Harry,  let  me  tell  you.  My  father  went 
to  Frank's  master  and  pleaded  for  him ; 
he  swore  that  if  he  would  forgive  the  boy 
he  himself  would  pay  the  money  back, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed.  Frank  went  to 
Australia,  and  died  there  a  year  after,  and 
my  father  worked  on,  faithful  to  bis  prom- 
ise. Half-way  through  the  time  be  took 
;fioo  to  Frank's  master.  My  father 
thought  be  was  surprised  to  see  the 
money.  A  friend  said  he  could  not  claim 
it  now  my  brother  was  dead.  Any  way, 
he  told  my  father  he  would  forgive  him 
the  other  half ;  but  father  would  not  hear 
of  that.  He  said  for  his  dead  boy's  honor 
he  would  pav  all;  and  this  morning, 
Harry,  he  told  me  to  go  and  get  the 
money  from  the  bank,  and  to-morrow  he 
will  pay  it  over  himself,  and  be  free  and 
happy  again.  Now,  Harry,  you  under- 
stand." 

The  man's  tone  was  changed  when  he 
spoke  again. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  I  understand,"  he  said 
more  gently,  and  I  could  hear  him  draw 
her  towards  him;  "and  now  you  must 
listen  to  me.  You  know  you  are  mine, 
Kate ;  you  have  promised  to  marry  me, 
and  you  ought  to  trust  me  a  little." 

"I  do,  Harry,"  she  whispered,  "only 
you  promised  to  give  up  betting." 

"You  talk  like  a  woman,  I^te,  and  a 
woman  with  no  experience.  I  tell  you 
most  men  bet ;  it  all  depends  how  you  do 
it.  Now  here  I  am  doing  nothing  rash, 
I  am  behind  the  scenes.  I  have  the 
trainer's  word  for  it,  and  John  of  Gaunt  is 
as  sure  to  win  as  the  bookmakers  think  he 
is  safe  to  lose,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  With  a  paltry  £$  in  my  pocket  I 
am  safe  to  make  ^50,  and  with  ;£ioo  — 
think,  Kate,  we  could  marry  to-morrow  I " 

"I  would  rather  wait  than  marry  so, 
dear,"  the  gentle  voice  answered. 

''But  by  George,  Kate,  I  would  not," 
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—  the  briefly  repressed  fury  burst  out 
again;  "and  I  tell  you  again  the  money 
will  save  me.  Ltend  it  me,  child,  just  for 
to-night;  I'll  bring  it  you  doubled  to- 
morrow, Kate.  I  swear !  Doubled  !  you 
don't  know  how  I'll  multiply  it.  And  hark 
you,  girl  —  for  I  see  your  meek  eyes  set 
themselves,  and  your  lips,  that  can  tremble 
sometimes,  press  together  — you  had  bet- 
ter know  the  truth  ;  your  brother's  story 
will  be  mine  without  this  money ;  I  owe 
more  than  that  weak  boy  dared  venture. 
I  love  you,  Kate,  and  1*11  marry  you  if 
you  are  true  to  me ;  but,  by  heaven,  if  you 
think  to  put  a  dead  brother  before  a  living 
husband,  I'll  be  more  like  killing  than 
marrying." 

1  heard  his  teeth  grind  together  as  he 
spoke,  and  there  was  an  awful  silence. 
The  girl  must  have  drawn  back  from  him^ 
for,  when  she  spoke  again,  her  voice 
sounded  further  away,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  sob  in  her  throat  which  broke  and 
choked  her  words. 

"  I  must  give  you  up,  Harry ;  I  can 
never  be  your  wife  now.  When  you  arc 
calmer  you  would  despise  me,  as  I  should 
despise  myself  for  lending  what  was  not 
my  own.  The  money  is  in  a  dead  hand, 
I  dare  not  touch  it." 

A  harsh  laugh  burst  from  the  man  close 
to  me,  and  my  hands,  which  were  locked 
together,  were  wet  and  cold ;  I  tried  to 
tear  them  apart ;  I  tried  to  bite  my  lip  and 
force  the  blood  into  my  face,  but  though 
I  knew  how  I  was  cowering,  I  had  no  con- 
trol over  the  horrible  demon  of  fear  which 
had  me  in  its  grasp. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  "  the  man 
who  laughed  asked  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"what  makes  you  talk  of  dead  hands? 
Come  near  me,  Kate,  I  will  not  give  you 
up  so  lightly;  see,  we  will  talk  of  other 
things;  don't  look  so  frightened,  come 
and  kiss  me,  Kate ;  you  are  a  brave  girl, 
we'll  forget  that  cursed  money." 

I  heard  her  creep  back  to  her  old  place, 
heard  her  crying  as  women  cry  after  a  ten- 
sion of  mind  and  heart  has  been  removed, 
heard  him  kiss  her  and  ask  her  forgive- 
ness ;  and  then,  just  as  the  cold  fear  that 
held  me  seemed  about  to  relax  its  hold, 
I  felt  —  no,  I  felt  nothing,  but  I  heard, 
close  to  me  now  in  the  silence,  a  move- 
ment of  a  trembling,  fumbling  hand  —  a 
hand  that  sought  something,  something 
secret,  something  that  it  would  grasp  un- 
seen. 

The  two  were  not  speaking  now,  or  only 
in  murmurs  so  low  that  the  moving  hand 
which  fumbled  near  me  seemed  to  claim 
my  ear  more  than  their  words. 
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My  head  throbbed  with  the  tension  of 
listening;  all  the  blood  in  me  seemed  to 
be  beating  there,  leaving  my  heart  stone 
cold.  Suddenly  the  groping  hand  passed 
swiftly  close  to  my  face ;  I  felt  the  waft  of 
the  parted  air  against  my  wet  temples, 
and  then  I  heard  a  cry ;  ah,  such  a  cry  of 
surprise  breaking  into  terror,  of  terror 
overmastering  love,  as  the  girPs  voice 
shrieked,  — 

**  No,  no,  not  that,  not  that ;  oh,  father, 
help,  help help!" 

Help?  Against  what?  What  had  the 
girPs  eyes  seen,  what  dread  had  forced 
that  bitter,  broken  crv  from  the  poor 
lips?  At  last  I  leaned  forward,  I  cried 
too,  "  Help,  help  !  "  At  least  I  think  I 
did,  but  if  any  sound  came  from  my  dry 
throat  I  knew  not ;  before  me  I  knew  the 
man  bent  over  something,  something  that 
moved  a  little,  that  moaned,  that  sighed 
softly.  And  after  the  sigh,  the  bending 
form  lifted  itself  and  muttered,  and 
searched ;  I  heard  the  hands  tearing  at 
something;  then  I  heard  a  quick  excla- 
mation, a  rustle  of  crisp  paper,  and  then 
the  door  at  my  side  was  o|>en  ;  I  felt  the 
rain  on  my  face,  for  a  heavy  shower  was 
passing  over  us. 

The  blessed  rain  !  the  comforting,  com- 
monplace wetness  reassured  me ;  I  feltmv 
terror  passing,  and  even  reached  a  hana, 
half-heartedlv  shut  the  door,  with  a  dazed 
feeling  that  1  had  had  a  bad  dream. 

But  some  object  was  dragged  against 
it,  was  forced  through  it  keeping  it  open, 
until  I  heard  a  dull  thud  outside,  and  then 
for  the  last  time  a  harsh  voice,  now  in  the 
doorway,  mutter :  — 

**  What  devil  drives  me  ?  There's  the 
Junction,  I  must  leap  !  ** 

The  train  slackened  speed,  the  swinging 
door  fell  into  its  place  slowly,  as  though 
released  from  the  pressure  of  a  restraining 
hand,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  porter 
run  forward  as  we  steamed  into  the  sta- 
tion. 

I  caught  at  his  arm  as  he  came  to  the 
carriage ;  it  was  a  relief  to  hold  to  human- 
ity once  more.  I  saw  him  look  in  my  face 
curiously. 

••Are  you  ill,  sir?"  he  asked;  ••your 
carriage  door  was  open,  were  you  getting 
out  ?  '^ 

I  could  not  answer  him. 

••  You  hurt  your  hand,  sir,  I  suppose ; 
it  is  not  safe  to  open  the  door  too  soon." 

"  My  hand  I  No,  I  have  not  hurt  it  — 
why  ?  " 

I  managed  to  get  the  words  out  at  last. 

The  porter  looked  at  me  again  queerly. 

Well,  yoa  were  staring  at  it  wbeo   I 
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came  up  as  if  you  thought  it  noald  be 
covered  with  blood  or  something  like." 

••  I  did  —  I  did  I "  then  realizing  what 
I  was  saying  I  broke  off.  ••No^no,  it 
is  not  hurt,  but  I  am  not  well ;  I  will 
stay  here  an  hour  or  so ;  I  cannot  go  oo 
just  yet." 

The  porter  seemed  surprised,  but 
helped  me  out,  and  thee  got  out  my  things. 
As  he  did  so  he  exclaimed  at  the  state  ol 
the  carriage,  — 

•*  Who  has  been  pulling  this  stuffing  out 
here  ?  Were  you  alone,  sir  ?  This  looks 
queer  —  somebody's  been  cutting  the 
cushion.  I  must  speak  to  the  statioo*mas- 
ter." 

But  the  station-master  was  already  there. 
He  had  noted  the  delay,  and  made  hit 
way  to  the  carriage,  glancing  at  me  rather 
strangely,  and  then  looking  into  the  com- 
partment I  had  left. 

•*  Who  put  this  carriage  on  ?  "  he  called 
out. 

The  guard  came  up. 

**  It  was  put  on  at  B  ,  sir.  The  train 
was  full,  and  all  the  stock  had  been  sent 
on  for  the  races ;  it  was  the  only  one  they 
had,  I  understood." 

••  That  is  so,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  racing 
men,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
'*  and  dirty  enough  it  is  too;  but  here  we 
are,  and  here  we  mean  to  stay,  and  well 
be  glad  to  be  moving  towards  F  ^  if 
convenient." 

I  thought  the  station*master  looked  in* 
quiringlv  from  me  to  the  man  who  spoke, 
and  back  again  to  me.  His  face  was  pale, 
and  he  seemed  about  to  s|>eak,  but  lookiof 
at  his  watch,  only  signalled  with  his 
hands  to  the  guard,  and  then  stood  ap- 
parently in  much  perplexity  as  the  tram 
slowly  left  the  station.  Then  he  glanced 
at  me. 
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You  look  cold,  sir,"  he  said ; 
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and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  in  my  room.  I 
suppose  you  will  go  on  by  the  next 
train  ?  " 

I  followed  him,  convinced  that  be 
would  ask  me  about  that  open  door  in  the 
old  railway  carriage.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
sift  the  matter  a  little,  for  I  felt  bolder 
now,  surrounded  by  the  every-day  details 
of  the  small  country  station.  Its  drearv 
refreshment  room,  its  deserted  bookat4 
its  one  porter  —  bis  day  enlivened  only  bf 
the  event  of  the  passing  trains  — -  all  this 
was  ordinary,  well  known,  and  anything 
but  supernatural.  When  the  porter 
brought  me  the  stereotjrped  bun,  flat,  limpb 
and  currantless,  scarcely  recovered  fram 
obvious  compression  in  the  box  that 
veyed  it  to  the  station,  I  felt  almost 
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sored.  I  had  been  asleep,  I  knew,  what 
more  satisfactory  than  to  suppose  I  had 
been  dreaming?  But  the  station-master, 
having  made  some  coffee,  and  handed  me 
a  steaming  cup,  would  not  let  me  rest. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me,  sir,"  he 
asked,  in  the  whisper  I  so  well  remem- 
bered my  small  brother  adopting  in  the 
dead  of  night  when  we  were  boys,  and 
which  always  made  me  feel  "  creepy," 
"  how  that  door  came  open  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  don't  know,"  I  said, 
in  the  would-be  reassuring  tone  I  always 
used  to  that  small  brother,  and  with  the 
old  result,  namely,  of  blending  our  fears 
together,  and  doubling  their  intensity. 

'*  I  was  asleep  —  I  mean  I  had  been 
asleep,  and  perhaps  I  kicked  it." 

"  Ah  ! "  breathed  the  station-master. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask,  after  a 
silence. 

**  Only  that  four  years  ago,  on  the  first 
day  of  F-^—  races,  that  same  carriage 
ran  into  our  station  with  its  door  open, 
as  it  did  to-day,  and  inside  was  a  woman 
in  a  dead  faint;  she  came  to  herself  in 
an  hour,  and  talked  of  a  murder." 

"  But  that  carriage,  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  This  is  how  I  know,  sir,"  and  the  man 
got  up  and  shut  the  door,  which  opened 
on  to  the  platform,  and  pulled  his  chair 
near  mine  when  he  came  back.  *'  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  was  master 
here,  and  waiting  for  the  train  passing 
through  to  the  races  as  it  might  be  to- 
day, and  as  she  came  in  I  saw  a  door 
open,  and  going  forward  found  the  com- 
partment in  disorder,  a  knife  on  the  floor, 
blood  on  it  and  on  the  seat  and.  carpet, 
and  a  slit  in  the  stuffing  of  the  cushion 
at  the  back  just  at  the  height  —  well,  at 
the  height  you  saw  it  sir,  if  it's  as  I 
think.  We  sent  men  back  along  the  line, 
and  soon  found  a  girl's  body  stabbed  and 
thrown  on  the  metals." 

"Thrown  on  the  line ?  " 

"Yes,  so  they  said.  It  was  all  found 
out  quickly  enough  when  her  old  father 
came  to  identify  her ;  he  said  she'd  been 
robbed  too,  for  she  had  ;^  100  in  notes  on 
her  when  she  was  murdered." 

"  And  the  man,  —  he  did  not  escape  ?  " 

"No,  the  police  guessed  what  he  had 
been  up  to,  and  traced  him  to  the  races, 
where  they  made  out  he  had  lost  every 
note  he  stole.  He  had  been  betting  largely 
on  one  horse  — ^  " 

"John  of  Gaunt,"  I  cried  eagerly,  but 
with  some  of  the  recent  terror  on  me 


I  shook  my  head  and  he  went  on,  — 

"  Well,  they  followed  him  pretty  well  all 
over  the  country,  public  feeling  was  so 
hard  against  him  that  every  one  knew  he 
could  not  hide  long,  and  at  last  they  came 
upon  him  half  starved  in  a  barn  ;  he  faced 
them  and  shot  himself,  and  escaped  hang- 
mg." 

I  did  not  speak,  I  was  going  over  my 
recent  experience  in  the  train. 

*'  The  queer  part  of  it,  sir,  is  this,"  said 
the  station-master,  "after  the  coroner's 
jury  had  been  here  and  seen  the  carriage 
—  left  untouched  for  them  you'll  under- 
stand —  we  never  used  it ;  somehow  the 
men  did  not  like  it,  and  one  market-day 
they  sent  it  back  to  the  station  you  came 
from,  sir,  and  for  years  it  was  not  used. 
Then  four  years  ago,  as  I  said,  they  hooked 
it  on  for  the  races,  every  bit  of  rolling 
stock  being  wanted,  and  then  it  came  in 
here  with  its  door  swinging,  and  a  swoon- 
ing woman  inside,  who  told  a  strange 
story  when  it  .could  be  got  out  of  her. 
The  men  liked  it  less  after  that,  and  sent 
it  back  again,  and  now  that  fool  down  the 
line  drags  it  out  on  race  day  of  all  days 
in  the  year,  and  puts  you  in  it,  sir,  and  in 
my  idea  it  ought  to  be  broken  into  fire- 
wood." 

We  talked  until  my  train  came  in,  and  I 
told  him  all  I  heard  on  that  awful  journey. 

"  Poor  soul,"  he  said ;  "  I  seem  to  know 
that  girl." 

"  By-the-by,"  I  asked,  as  I  packed  my 
things  into  a  carriage  in  the  train  that  was 
to  take  me  on,  carefully  choosing  a  com- 
partment full  of  smokers,  "  What  was  her 
name  ?  do  you  remember  ?  " 

He  curved  his  hand  round  his  mouth, 
and  leaned  towards  me,  — 

"  Kate  Lee,"  he  said. 

I  do  not  often  tell  this  story.  Some- 
times I  have  told  it,  and  seen  an  incredu- 
lous smile  cross  the  polite  faces  of  my 
hearers.  I  cannot  account  for  its  inci- 
dents, or  explain  its  improbability;  but 
for  me  it  has  had  one  marked  result,  I 
never  enter  an  empty  railway  carriage. 


again. 


"  Yes,  that  was  it,  sir;  you've  heard  the 
story  before  ?  " 


From  The  Spectator. 
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IV. 
MOUNT  CARMEL. 

It  was  with  a  somewhat  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  we  made  our  first  plunge  into 
the  unknown  in  the  classic  region  of  Car- 
mel.    So  far,  we  had  been  travelling  along 
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well-trodden  ways  by  known  methods  of 
conveyance,  and  sleeping  under  more  or 
less  solid  roofs;  but  here,  at  Haifa,  we 
were  to  commence  a  life  of  wandering  and 
dwelling  in  tents,  with  little  prospect  of 
finding  civilization  nearer  than  Damascus. 
To  emphasize  our  separation  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  we  must  begin  by  being 
in  a  manner  marooned  at  Haifa  —  being 
dropped  from  our  good  European  steamer, 
full  of  commonplace  tourists  en  route  for 
Beyrout,  at  the  dead  of  night  into  a  clumsv 
native  boat,  manned  by  decidedly  unskil- 
ful oarsmen  —  and  feel  a  certain  pride  at 
the  sight  of  the  retinue  which  is  waiting 
on  the  pier  with  paper  lanterns  to  light  us 
on  our  way  to  the  camp.  It  is  upon 
record  that  Mr.  Boswell,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  dinner  at  Fort  George  by 
tuck  of  drum,  felt  a  momentary  pride  in 
imagining  himself  to  be  a  soldier ;  we  are 
tempted  to  flatter  ourselves  that  there 
must  really  be  something  adventurous 
about  our  enterprise,  with  all  these  un- 
usual surroundings.  It  is  a  pleasant  illu- 
sion which  we  conscientiously  endeavor  to 
keep  up,  even  when  the  surroundings  have 
become  terribly  matter-of-fact,  and  we  find 
our  table  constantly  supplied  with  the  ver- 
iest cockney  delicacies. 

The  waking  in  strange  lands  is  here  an 
auspicious  one.  The  morning  is  fine,  and 
the  bay  of  Haifa  lies  before  us,  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  tranquil  blue,  set  o£E  by 
the  reddish  color  of  the  sands  beyond. 
The  historic  city  of  Acre  is  just  visible 
through  the  morning  haze  on  the  further 
shore,  and  over  the  low  hills  behind  it  we 
can  catch  at  rare  intervals  a  glimpse  of 
the  snow-capped  summit  of  that  shyest  of 
mountains,  Hermon,  —  with  which  we  are 
destined  in  time  to  become  much  belter 
acquainted.  Behind  us  rise  the  northern 
slopes  of  Mount  Carmel  —  not  very  inter- 
esting in  appearance  from  this  side  —  on 
which,  just  above  the  promontorv  which 
closes  our  view  to  the  westward,  stands 
out  the  great  monastery,  a  disappointing 
building,  with  none  of  the  venerable  at- 
tributes which  should  distinguish  the 
mother  of  all  the  Carmelite  establish- 
ments in  the  world.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  seventy  years  old ;  and  even  its  pre- 
decessor, which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  some  years  before  the  present 
building  was  erected,  only  dated  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  order,  of  course, 
is  of  much  greater  antiquity;  but  its  for- 
tunes have  fluctuated,  and  many  succes- 
sive monasteries  have  been  built  and 
destroyed  since  its  first  institution.  AH 
that  I  can  say  of  the  present  building  is 
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that  it  gives  to  the  otherwise  bare  hillside 
that  sign  of  the  presence  of  something 
living  which  always  adds  interest  to  a 
landscape ;  and,  as  the  guide-books  say, 
the  traveller  who  visits  it  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  fine  view ;  there  is  no  gainsaying 
that. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood no  connection  with  any  part  of  the 
history  which  gives  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  even  in  the  Old 
Testament  there  is  little  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  Mount  Carmel,  except  the 
one  great  scene  of  Elijah *s  contest  with 
the  prophets  of  Baal.  But  it  appears, 
nevertheless,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
have  been  endued  with  a  (peculiar  sanctity, 
of  which  it  has  lost  nothing  to  this  dav  m 
the  eyes  of  Christian,  Jew,  or  Moslem. 
Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  remark- 
able gathering  of  all  varieties  of  sects 
which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Carmel  range.  The  Mabommedans,  who 
are  considerably  outnumbered  by  the 
Christians  and  Jews,  are  not  so  well  rep- 
resented ;  vet  there  is  at  Acre  a  Persian 
prophet  oi  great  eminence,  who  has  an* 
nounced  himself  to  be  the  Bab,  or  Gate  of 
Salvation,  through  whom  the  Deitv  must 
be  approached,  and  is  regarded  with  the 
profoundest  reverence  by  the  Mnssal*' 
mans,  especially  those  of  his  own  country* 
Indeed,  a  story  is  told  of  a  Persian  noble* 
man  who  offered  to  give  up  all  his  posses- 
sions to  this  prophet  on  condition  o£  being 
allowed  to  serve  him  even  in  the  humblest 
capacity,  —  an  advantageous  offer  whidi 
the  holy  man  accepted.  In  the  town  of 
Haifa  itself,  the  Melchites  predominate,  a 
curious  sect  who  appear  to  hover  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  beliefs 
without  distinctly  belonging  to  either. 
The  Latins,  indeed,  have  the  benefit  of 
their  avowed  adherence;  but  their  pno» 
tices  must  be  much  more  satisfactory  le 
the  Greeks.  They  are,  in  fact,  proselytes 
from  the  Greek  Church,  who  stipulated  as 
the  price  of  their  conversion  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  fomwr 
customs  upon  three  unimportant  points: 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  adminism- 
tion  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds  le 
the  con^gation,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  service  in  the  vernacular.  These  tri- 
fling concessions  having  been  grantcdt 
they  accepted  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
ancl  the  Latin  date  of  Easter  without  fur- 
ther difficulty. 

Moslem  or  Christian,  Greek  or  Lads, 
have  done  little  in  all  the  years  thev  haie 
had  for  the  improvement,  material  aid 
moral,  of  the  town  or  neighborhood.    M 
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in  the  last  twenty  years  the  Cbriz^tian 
population  has  been  increased  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  contingent  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  In  our  camp  we  are  some 
distance  from  the  narrow,  crooked  streets 
of  the  Arab  town,  but  a  few  steps  will 
bring  us  into  a  broad,  level  road,  bordered 
by  double  lines  of  trees  and  substantial, 
well-built  houses,  the  very  model  of  the 
chaussie  of  some  little  German  summer 
resort.  We  are  in  the  colony  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  the  Temple,  which  perhaps 
we  may  consider  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all  the  sects  assembled  here.  It  is  the 
rule  of  this  singular  people  not  to  enter 
deeply  into  matters  of  doctrine,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  leave  a  great  latitude  for  indi vict- 
ual opinion,  but  simply  to  carry  out  in 
their  lives  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Gospels,  —  a  strange  idea,  indeed,  but 
rather  a  sensible  one  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it.  They  have,  indeed,  some  be- 
liefs of  their  own,  as  that  the  second 
advent  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  will  take 
place  in  Palestine,  so  that  they  have  come 
here  to  be  on  the  spot.  There  are  other 
colonies  at  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  in  Germany,  America,  and  Russia ;  I 
believe  Haifa  was  selected  for  the  first 
settlement  merely  from  reasons  of  con- 
venience. The  greater  number  of  the 
colonists  are  from  Wtirtemberg  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  south  Germany,  though  a 
considerable  proportion  —  including  Herr 
Schumacher,  the  Vorsteher  of  the  Haifa 
community — are  German-Americans.  Of 
their  views  we  had  no  means  of  judging; 
their  acts  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  to 
them  that  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  due, 
the  peaceful  and  successful  cultivation  of 
the  land  and  the  new  immunity  from  brig- 
andage, as  also  the  fact  that  we  could 
drive  through  the  town  from  the  pier  in 
what  we  by  courtesy  could  term  a  carriage, 
over  something  remotely  resembling  a 
road,  and  generally  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments. The  peasantry  are  said  to  be 
greatly  impressed  with  this  new  kind  of 
Christians,  whose  honesty  and  benevo- 
lence can  really  be  relied  on  ;  the  traveller 
will  be  equally  struck  with  their  invariable 
friendliness  and  hospitality  to  strangers. 

Our  own  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Carmel 
was  chiefly  to  see  the  scenes  in  which 
Laurence  Oliphant  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  The  man  who  can  claim  any 
connection  of  kindred  or  friendship  with 
him  is  very  welcome  on  Mount  Carmel. 
The  Germans  have  a  loving  recollection  of 
him,  and  the  Druses  in  the  villages  of  the 
hills    entertain    an    almost    superstitious 


veneration  for  his  memory  and  that  of 
Sitti  Alice,  his  wife.    Few,  indeed,  of  the 
inhabitants    whom    we    meet,   but    have 
stories  to  tell  of  his  practical  love  of  his 
neighbor  and  his  chivalrous  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  all  whom  he  found  to  be  op- 
pressed. The  case  of  the  Roumanian  Jews, 
who  were  sent  out  here  by  the  Jewish 
Colonizing  Society  of  their  country,  and 
who,  finding  no  preparations  made  to  re- 
ceive them,  were  left  upon  the  streets  of 
Haifa,  homeless,  penniless,  and  starving, 
till    Laurence    Oliphant  took  them    up, 
maintaining  the  whole  number  at  his  own 
expense    till    satisfactory    arrangements 
could  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  is  one  of  the  best-known  cases. 
But  his  chief  work  lay  among  the  Druses, 
with  whom  he  lived  for  half  the  year  at 
the  little  village  of  Daliyeh,  high  up  on 
Mc'int  Carmel.    Our  road  to  Galilee  was 
to  pass  over  the  hills  by  Daliyeh,  a  recog- 
nized station  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  for 
this  we  accordingly  started  from  Haifa, 
under  the  guidance  of  Laurence's  friend 
and  successor,  Mr.  Haskett  Smith. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  per* 
formed  in  a  rough  kind  of  conveyance,  a 
sort  of  covered  char-d-bancs^  driven  by  an 
honest  German  who  proudly  asserts  that 
he  has  driven  the  Herr  and  Frau  Oliphant 
fifty  times  at  least.  The  road  lies  across 
the  long,  level  plain  which  stretches  from 
Carmel  as  far  as  Jaffa.  It  is  smooth  and 
good  till  after  we  have  passed  the  pretty 
Friedhof,  where  the  mortal  remains  of 
Alice  Oliphant  are  laid,  but  after  that  de- 
generates into  a  rough  track,  with  culti- 
vated fields  on  one  side  of  it  and  on  the 
other  the  singular  natural  barrier  of  rock 
which  shuts  off  the  seacoast  from  the  plain 
for  many  miles.  A  couple  of  hours*  drive 
brings  us  to  the  ruins  of  Ihe  great  crusad- 
ing fortress  of  Athlit,  which  we  approach 
through  a  passage  cut  out  of  the  rock 
barrier.  Here,  in  a  pleasant,  green  meadow 
near  a  little  pond  fringed  with  English- 
looking  willows,  our  luncheon  tent  is 
pitched,  and  here,  too,  the  son  of  the 
Druse  sheikh  is  waiting  for  us  with  a  small 
following,  —  a  fine,  martial-looking  fellow, 
whose  appearance  is  somewhat  impaired 
by  an  old  European  great-coat,  which  he 
persists  in  wearing  over  his  picturesque, 
national  dress,  and  of  which,  ugly  and  in- 
appropriate as  it  is,  he  is  inordinately 
proud.  The  ruins  of  Athlit  lie  out  of  the 
way  of  most  travellers,  and  are  not  so 
often  visited  as  they  should  be.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anything  more  impressive 
than  the  great,  grim  ruin  rising  out  of  the 
sea  on  this  exposed  point,  the  waves  dash* 
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ing  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mouldering 
pillars  of  the  ruined  banqueting-hall,  and 
the  dirty,  miserable  Arab  village  forcing 
its  wav  into  all  available  nooks  and  cran- 
nies, like  some  foul  parasite  feeding  on 
the  decav  of  the  noble  building.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  north  tower  is  still  stand- 
ing, an  imposing  pile,  in  spite  of  wind  and 
weather  and  vandal  Turks,  who  regard 
ruins  generally  as  quarries  for  building 
materials ;  but  the  most  striking  of  all  is 
the  great  hall  by  the  sea,  where  the  Tem- 
plars met  toeether  for  the  last  time  before 
leaving  Palestine,  when  every  other 
stronghold  had  been  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  the  ships  were  waiting  in  the 
little  bay  outside  to  carry  away  even  this 
last  remnant  of  the  Christian  garrisons. 

The  rest  of  the  way  lay  up  Mount  Car- 
mel  itself,  along  a  winding  path,  skirting 
the  picturesque  Arab  village  of  Ainhout 
and  ascending  through  a  pleasant  countrv 
abounding  in  flowers  and  small  trees,  till 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  long,  low  white 
house  built  by  Laurence  Ohphant  for  a 
summer  residence,  and  still  inhabited  by 
a  little  group  of  his  friends.  The  Druse 
village  lies  close  by.  I  have  little  space 
to  speak  of  this  strange  nation  of  the 
Druses,  of  whom  every  traveller  has  writ- 
ten something,  but  few  have  been  able  to 
get  any  certain  information.  Neither  the 
family  of  nations  to  which  they  belong 
nor  the  country  from  which  they  come  can 
be  decided  with  anything  like  certainty. 
The  purity  of  the  Arabic  spoken  by  them 
has  made  some  suppose  them  to  be  emi- 
grants from  the  south  of  Arabia,  while 
others  regard  them  as  an  Aryan  race  from 
eastern  Asia,  a  theory  borne  out  by  their 
fair  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  generally 
un-Semitic  appearance.  Others,  again, 
see. in  them  the  survivors  of  a  very  an- 
cient population  inhabiting  the  same  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  found  to-day,  from 
Aleppo  to  Mount  Carmel.  Their  religion, 
again,  is  a  thing  entirely  apart  from  either 
Christian,  Jewish,  or  Moslem  beliefs, 
though  some  traditions  of  the  other  faiths 
appear  to  have  crept  into  it.  It  is  osten- 
sibly taken  with  their  name  from  one 
Duruzi,  a  Mahommedan  heretic  of  the 
eleventh  century,  who,  however,  appears 
rather  k>  have  aimed  at  founding  a  political 
partv  than  a  religious  sect;  perhaps  his 
teaching  was  merely  embroidered  on  to 
an  older  religion.  The  holiest  mysteries 
of  their  beliefs  are  not  even  known  to  all 
Druses,  but  only  to  the  initiated  among 
them ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  with 


other  great  mysteries,  there  is  not  very 
much  to  reveal.  One  of  their  most  singu- 
lar ideas  is  that  there  are  many  Druses  in 
England  —  who  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
themselves  —  and  also  in  China,  with 
which  country  they  would  appear  to  have 
some  mysterious  connection.  That  they 
should  even  be  aware  of  its  existence  is 
sufficiently  astonishing. 

The  Druses  have  been  a  great  nation  in 
their  day;  indeed,  the  few  Druse  com- 
munities scattered  about  Galilee  are  the 
descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  a  former 
day  who  subdued  the  whole  country  from 
Aleppo  to  Carmel  under  their  great  leader, 
Fakr-ed-Din.  But  their  days  of  prosperity 
are  past ;  they  are  still  sufficiently  formida- 
ble  in  the  Hauran  —  a  district  south-east  of 
Damascus,  sometimes  known  as  the  Druse 
Mountain  —  and  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
they  share  the  advantages  of  that  privi* 
leged  province  with  their  deadly  enemies, 
the  Maronites.  But  the  Druse  of  Galilee 
is  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land,  disliked 
by  both  Christians  and  Mahommedaos, 
and  plundered  by  the  government  which 
he  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist.  When 
Laurence  Oliphant  came  to  Mount  Car- 
mel, he  found  the  unhappy  Druses  id 
despair,  overburdened  with  apparently 
hopeless  arrears  of  taxes,  and  he  set  him- 
self to  work  to  retrieve  their  position,  so 
far  with  considerable  success.  Certainly, 
the  community  have  a  decent  appearance 
of  prosperity,  and  the  house  we  were  in- 
troduced to  when  we  were  received  by  the 
sheikh  had  a  very  well-to<lo  appearance 
indeed.  We  were  taken  across  a  ooor^ 
yard  into  a  large,  bare,  vaulted  room,  with 
queer  o|>enings,  like  windows,  giving  ac- 
cess to  other  rooms  in  the  same  building, 
through  which  occasionally  heads  of  meiH 
or  other  animals,  were  pushed  in  to  sec 
what  was  going  on.  We  were  to  have 
seen  an  exhibition  of  native  dancing,  and 
were  regaled  for  some  time  with  ciooaaos 
tea  while  the  preliminaries  were  arranged. 
But  we  never  were  allowed  to  see  more 
than  a  somewhat  uninteresting  dance  ol 
men.  Nothing  would  persuade  the  women 
to  dance  unless  the  men  were  anite  ont 
of  reach  —  though  nothing  can  be  more 
decorous  than  the  Druse  women*i  dance* 
One  little  blue-eyed  girl  was  half  per- 
suaded, half  bullied  into  beginning  some 
steps  at  last,  but  she  had  hardly  com- 
menced before  shyness  got  the  better  o£ 
her,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  darted  back  into  the  shelter  flC 
the  crowd. 
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V. 
GALILEE. 

It  was  from  the  little  Latin  hospice 
built  in  commemoration  of  Elijah's  con- 
test with  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  one  of 
the  peaks  of  Carmel,  that  we  caught  our 
first  sight  of  Galilee.  Coming  suddenly 
upon  the  landscape  as  we  do,  there  is 
something  very  striking  in  the  aspect  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  below  us. 
There  is  an  air  of  peace  and  prosperity 
about  the  broad,  level  expanse,  chequered 
with  the  various  colors  of  the  dinerent 
crops,  with  the  little  river  Kishon  winding 
its  way  through  the  midst  of  it.  Yet  it 
has  been  known  as  a  battlefield  for  more 
than  three  thousand  years,  and  all  its  mem- 
ories are  of  blood.  It  was  from  that  queer 
round  hill  of  Tabor  over  against  us,  that 
Barak  and  his  host  dashed  down  upon  the 
army  of  Sisera  as  they  labored  through 
the  partly  inundated  plain,  which  made 
their  dreaded  chariots  a  mere  encum* 
brance  ;  here,  many  centuries  later,  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  last  combats  of 
Christian  and  Moslem ;  and  here,  too, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  hundred  years  more, 
the  Mahommedans  had  to  encounter  a 
very  different  enemy  in  the  rough  French 
heroes,  who  questioned  each  other  on  the 
march  (as  one  of  their  number  relates), 
"  Qu*est-ce-que  c'est  que  la  Terre  Sainte  ? 
Pourquoi  ce  nom-Ik  ?  "  The  steep  slope 
down  which  we  have  to  make  our  way  to 
the  plain  is  probably  the  scene  of  the 
desperate  flight  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
pursued  by  the  mob  of  Israelites  in  all  the 
ardor  of  a  very  new  conversion,  burning 
to  expiate  their  backslidings  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  somebody  else.  The  country  where 
the  new  Gospel  of  peace  and  love  has  left 
its  traditions  lies  among  the  hills  beyond. 
The  glimpse  of  white  on  the  two-peaked 
hill  to  the  east  of  Mount  Tabor  is  the  end 
of  the  village  of  Nain,  and  another  white 
building  to  the  west  is  said  to  be  above 
Nazareth  ;  it  seems  discouragingly  far  off. 

The  road  across  the  plain  is  not  an 
interesting  one,  except  for  the  as  yet 
novel  incident  of  fording  the  Kishon  ;  but 
when  we  get  among  the  small  hills  about 
Nazareth,  the  scenery  becomes  less  mo- 
notonous. We  are  rather  late  on  the  road, 
having  started  late,  and  are  constantly 
coming  upon  groups  of  picturesquely  at- 
tired country  people  returning  from  their 
work  in  the  fields  to  one  of  the  many  vil- 
lages we  pass  on  the  way.  Nazareth  itself 
is  reached  just  before  nightfall.  Turning 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  hills,  we  come 
suddenly  upon  it,  a  rather  ghostly -looking 


mass  of  white  buildings  staring  out  in  the 
waning  light  from  their  bacKground  of. 
dark  trees.  Lights  are  beginning  to  flash 
out  at  various  points  along  the  hillside, 
and  at  one  place  a  broad  glare  marks  the 
scene  of  a  wedding-feast,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  late  hour  with  much  shouting  and 
discharging  of  guns,  the  usual  sign  of 
rejoicing  in  these  parts.  It  is  quite  dark 
by  the  time  we  arrive  at  our  camp,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  for  that  night 
but  the  stores  of  a  few  merchants  of  na- 
tive metal  ornaments,  who  make  their  way 
to  our  tents  ;  while  our  dragoman,  who  is 
a  Nazarene  by  birth,  gives  audience  to 
flocks  of  cousins  outside.  In  the  morning 
we  make  the  little  round  of  visits  to  the 
various  spots  connected  with  the  sacred 
story.  Thev  are  not  very  striking ;  the 
sanctity  of  the  house  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
scene  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  crypt  of 
the  Latin  church,  is  somewhat  spoilt  for 
us  by  the  appendage  of  the  Lorctto  legend ; 
but  the  kind  of  cave-dwellings  shown  to 
us  might  possibly  have  been  what  they 
pretend  to  be.  In  another  Latin  church 
we  are  shown  a  great  block  of  stone  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  a  table  for  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  which  is  perhaps 
also  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  I 
am  not  learned  enough  to  say  more  than 
that  I  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  believe 
it.  The  so-called  "carpenter's  shop," 
where  a  late  tradition  says  that  our  Lord 
and  St.  Joseph  worked,  we  did  not  feel 
equal  to  visiting ;  there  was  a  kind  of  at- 
mosphere of  banal  relic-worship  about  all 
these  sights  that  only  a  very  strong  faith 
could  stand.  It  is  more  interesting  to* 
know  that  on  the  rocky  eminence  above 
the  quaint  little  Maronite  church,  probably 
stood  the  synagogue  of  the  Gospel  days,  • 
and  the  place  from  which  the  exasperated 
Jews  would  have  thrown  our  Lord  down. 
I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  that  famous 
scene  must  have  been  the  occasion  on 
which  St.  Luke  first  saw  him  ;  the  story  is 
evidently  told  by  an  eye-witness,  and  the 
details  are  so  minutely  described,  that 
they  must  have  been  very  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  evangelist. 
Another  place  of  real  interest  is  the  Vir- 
gin's Fountain,  a  spring  of  great  antiquity, 
to  which  the  women  of  Nazareth  still  come 
to  fill  their  pitchers.  They  make  a  very 
pretty  group  there,  with  their  bright-col- 
ored dresses,  but  hardly  a  peacenil  one, 
for  bickerings  are  constantly  going  on  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  Moslem  women, 
—  as,  indeed,  seems  generally  to  be  the 
case  where  the  former  are  preponderant. 
When  the  Mahommedans  are  in  the  ma- 
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jority,  their  contempt  for  the  Christians 
produces  a  certain  tolerance. 

The  next  day's  journey,  to  Tiberias,  lay 
in  great  part  over  a  flat,  cultivated  plain, 
witn  few  incidents  beyond  the  village  of 
Kefr-Kenna  —  which  may  perhaps  be 
Cana  of  Galilee  —  and  the  meeting  of 
some  wonderful  long  strings  of  camels, 
bringing  probably  the  grain  and  other 
produce  of  the  Hauran  down  to  the  sea  at 
Haifa.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  the  vested 
interests  of  the  poor  camels  and  camel- 
owners  may  soon  be  affected  when  the 
railway  from  Haifa  to  Damascus  through 
the  Hauran  comes  to  be  constructed. 
However,  as  the  negotiations  with  the 
government  about  the  railway  have  only 
been  going  on  now  for  some  seven  years, 
there  is  little  to  fear  for  the  present  cen- 
tury at  least.  In  the  afternoon,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  vary  the  route  by  ascending  the 
curious  two-peaked  hill  called  the  Horns 
of  Hattin,  where  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  believed  to  have  been  delivered.  It  is 
a  pleasant-looking  green  hill,  but  really 
very  stony,  the  stones  being  concealed  by 
the  long,  rank  grass  which  grows  all  over 
it,  and  thus  made  more  dangerous.  The 
summit  is  covered  with  grass,  too,  and  a 
few  wild  flowers,  but  only  of  the  common- 
est kinds,  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
hollyhocks  of  Carmel,  or  the  cyclamen  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  depression  be- 
tween the  two  peaks  is  very  slight,  and 
they  are  themselves  flat-topped  ;  so  that  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  considerable  crowd 
might  have  accompanied  our  Lord  to  the 
very  top  —  it  is  not  very  high  —  and  sat 
round  him  to  hear  the  discourse.  Or  a 
greater  number  could  have  found  place 
rather  lower  down,  and  have  been  ad- 
dressed from  the  rock  at  the  corner  of  the 
southern  and  higher  platform.  From  the 
only  piece  of  internal  evidence,  I  should 
incline  to  the  former  theory,  which  would 
make  the  preacher  face  towards  the  city  of 
Safed,  the  extraordinarily  prominent  posi- 
tion of  which,  on  a  higher  hill  to  the  north, 
is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
illustration,  "  A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill 
cannot  be  hid."  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  most  beautiful.  At  our  feet  lies 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  like  a  sheet  of  dark- 
blue  glass,  without  a  ripple  to  stir  its  sur- 
face, backed  by  bare,  desolate  hills,  with 
no  sign  of  life  of  any  kind  upon  them.  In 
the  foreground  we  have  a  lower  hill,  or 
rather  plateau,  terminating  in  a  grand 
ravine,  the  Wady  Ham  mam,  or  Valley  of 
Pigeons,  the  gates  of  which  are  two  tower- 
ing masses  of  rock  seeming  almost  to 
meet  at  the  top.    At  the  northern  end  of 


the  lake  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  low, 
white  house,  which  we  afterwards  And  to 
be  the  first  step  towards  a  new  German 
colony.  Further  north,  a  deep  gorge  runs 
up  towards  Safed,  and  the  holy  city  itself 
shines  out  on  the  dark  hillside  with  an 
extraordinary  lustre  ;  and,  still  further  to 
the  north-east,  the  view  is  closed  in  by  the 
wild  desert  mountains  of  Naphtali. 

The  descent  upon  Tiberias  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  everything  must  be  that  is  con- 
nected with  tnat  lovely  bke  Our  camp  is 
pitched  on  its  shores  some  hundreds  of 
yards  south  of  Tiberias  itself.  Of  this 
little  town,  the  only  collection  of  houses 
which  we  ever  saw  on  the  lake  —  though 
I  believe  there  is  a  village  at  Medjdel. 
the  ancient  Magdala,  —  I  can  say  little, 
for  I  was  never  inside  it ;  but,  especially 
as  seen  from  the  water,  it  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  we  had 
yet  come  across.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
illusion  of  the  lake  which  made  us  think 
so,  for  some  camping  neighbors  who 
visited  the  interior  did  not  seem  to  be 
extraordinarily  delighted.  It  is  very  dirty, 
I  believe,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Jews;  indeed,  it  is,  like  Safed,  one  of 
their  holy  cities.  Other  sects  generally 
speak  of  it  as  the  residence  of  the  king 
of  the  fleas,  who  should  certainly  be  a 
great  potentate  in  Palestine.  We  did  not 
seek  audience  of  his  majesty,  having 
already  made  acquaintance  with  too  maoy 
of  his  subjects,  but  leaving  Tiberias,  took 
boat  for  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  There 
is  a  kind  of  glamor  about  all  the  sur* 
roundings  here.  I  have  so  far  kept  up 
a  stolid  belief  in  appearances,  and  had  no 
doubts  that  I  really  saw  Jerusalem,  or 
Bethlehem,  or  whatever  the  spot  might 
be ;  but  it  seems  much  harder  to  realue 
the  fact  that  we  are  actually  rowing  across 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  it  requires  all  the 
discomfort  of  a  cramped  position  to  a  not 
very  roomy  boat  to  prove  to  us  that  we 
are  not  dreaming.  Our  rowers  are  doinjr 
their  utmost,  for  the  dreaded  west  wina 
is  said  to  be  coming,  and  against  it  we 
can  make  little  way.  But,  for  the  preseoti 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 
tranquil  piogress  over  the  calm,  solitary 
sea.  Far  away,  towards  the  part  where 
the  Jordan  flows  into  the  lake,  we  can 
catch  sight  of  one  white  sail,  probably  a 
fishing-lx>at ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
living  creature  on  sea  or  land  as  we  make 
for  the  northern  shore  by  the  ruins  of 
Tell  Houm.  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
in  the  days  of  the  history  which  gives  life 
and  interest  to  all  these  scenes,  this  north- 
ern  coast  was  a  centre  of  bustling  life  and 
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commerce  with  the  four  cities  of  Caper- 
naum, Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  and  that  other 
unknown  one  whose  ruins  are  tabe  found 
at  Tell  Houm  or  Khan  Minyeh  —  which- 
ever is  not  the  site  of  Capernaum  —  look- 
ing down  upon  waters  covered  with  fish- 
ing and  pleasure  boats. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  so  awful 
as  the  desolation  of  Tell  Houm.  Here, 
whether  it  was  Capernaum  or  not,  stood  a 
great  city,  with  evidently  a  magnificent 
synagogue.  There  are  yet  lying  on  the 
ground,  half-distinguishable  amidst  the 
long  grass,  broken  columns,  and  great 
capitals  and  pediments,  and  carved  stone- 
work, as  they  have  lain  for  ages  undis- 
turbed, unless  by  the  careless  footstep  of 
some  passing  Arab.  A  rude  hut  has  been 
erected  near  the  shore,  partly  with  great 
stones  from  the  ruins,  to  form  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  some  wandering  herdsman 
or  his  flock ;  but,  except  for  this,  for  miles 
around  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  fisher- 
man *s  cottage  or  a  peasant's  barn,  — only 
the  prostrate  bones  of  the  dead  city  moul- 
dering away  in  the  midst  of  that  hideous 
solitude. 

The  west  wind  has  come  at  last,  and  the 
progress  of  the  boat  when  we  left  Tell 
Houm  becomes  so  very  slow,  that  we 
resolve  to  land,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way.  Our  path  over  a  green  and  flowery 
hillside  brings  us  shortly  to  another  very 
strange  sight,  at  the  spot  where  the  town 
of  Bethsaida  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 
The  only  remains  visible,  to  us  at  least, 
are  those  of  a  great  aqueduct  coming  down 
from  the  hills  ;  a  number  of  stately  arches 
are  still  standing,  and  water  is  still  run* 
ning  plentifully  in  the  channel,  but  it  has 
burst  the  limits  in  which  it  was  enclosed, 
and,  forcing  its  way  through  many  a  cleft, 
leaps  down  in  a  perfectly  lawless  manner 
to  the  deserted  plain,  and  runs  down  to 
the  lake  in  countless  little  independent 
rivulets.  On  an  island  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  little  streams,  is  a  small  Bedouin 
encampment,  from  which  a  few  wild,  stal- 
wart fellows  come  forward  to  carrv  the 
ladies  of  the  party  over  the  water  for  an 
infinitesimal  gratuity.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  mean,  black  tents  of  these 
wanderers  which  seems  to  give  a  yet  more 
desolate  appearance  to  the  spot ;  yet  here, 
too,  may  have  been  a  flourishing  city. 
Higher  up  on  the  hills  overlooking  the 
lake,  a  few  scattered  ruins  are  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  Chorazin ;  the  whole 
of  the  prosperous  community  that  filled 
these  coasts  is  utterly  gone,  brushed  away 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  even  where  they  once  lived. 


There  is  something  more  terrible  in  the 
solitude  here  than  in  the  sandy  wastes 
around  the  Dead  Sea ;  there,  one  may  feel 
that  some  awful  visitation  has  come  upon 
the  country,  and  its  effects  are  still  more 
or  less  visible  ;  but  here,  looking  over  the 
smiling  landscape,  with  the  pleasant, 
grassy  hiJls,  and  the  sun  shining  on  the 
lake,  it  is  appalling  to  think  that  such 
utter  destruction  has  come  upon  all  these 
great  centres  of  life  and  activity, — and 
that  it  makes  no  difference.  The  grass  is 
as  green  now,  the  sea  and  sky  as  blue,  as  in 
the  days  of  their  prosperity;  their  his- 
tory is  simply  a  closed  page,  turned  over 
and  done  with  ;  they  are  gone,  and  the 
place  thereof  knoweth  them  no  more. 

A  singular  contrast  is  presented  when 
we  turn  the  corner  of  the  next  headland, 
and  come  upon  a  neat  little  white  house, 
with  a  well-ordered  garden  and  a  pleasant 
little  trellised  porch,  under  which  a  table 
is  being  spread  for  us.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  pioneer  of  the  German  colony 
which  is  to  be  founded  here,  a  hospita- 
ble, friendly  Badener,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  His  delight  at  the 
arrival  of  strangers  who  can  speak  his 
language  more  or  less,  and  who  have  come 
from  his  brethren  of  the  Temple  at  Haifa, 
is  great,  and  he  insists  on  making  gratui- 
tous additions  to  our  store,  of  native  and 
European  delicacies,  wine  of  Safed,  and 
liqueur  from  far-away  Interlaken.  The 
arrangements  for  the  German  settlement 
are  progressing  slowly,  it  appears;  but 
some  difficulty  may  be  expected  in  a  land 
where,  though  foreigners  are  permitted  by 
law  to  buy  land  from  the  natives,  the 
natives  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it  to  them. 
The  establishment  of  the  colony,  however, 
is  a  certainty,  and  may  have  great  conse- 
quences to  the  country  round,  where  a 
little  energy  and  enterprise  may  com- 
pletely change  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
bring  back  prosperity  to  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  We  take  a  cordial  leave  of  our  host, 
and  a  short  walk  along  a  beautiful  path 
cut  in  the  rock  just  above  the  water  brings 
us  to  our  campmg-ground  by  the  Fountain 
of  the  Fig-tree,  in  a  corner  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth. 


From  The  New  Review. 
THE    FIRST    GENERAL    ELECTION    IN 

JAPAN. 

The  first  of  July  will  be  a  day  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Japan.  Repre- 
sentative government  will,  for  the  first 
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time,  be  essayed  by  an  Oriental  nation: 
the  first  general  election  will  take  place, 
and  on  November  ist  the  Parliament  will 
open.  In  1 88 1  the  emperor  of  Japan 
promised  the  Japanese  |>eople  that  at  the 
end  of  c\fihi  years  he  would  promulgate  a 
Constitution.  He  did  so  on  February  ist, 
1881),  and  it  takes  effect  in  1890.  Under 
its  provisions  elections  are  to  be  held  for 
certain  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles 
and  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  emperor,  in  constitute 
ing  the  House  of  Nobles,  has  taken  the 
precaution  to  reserve  to  himself  the  se- 
lection of  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
members,  but  the  lower  House  will  be 
altogether  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  tax-paying  population.  Naturally,  at 
the  commencement  of  her  career  as  a  self- 
governing  power,  Japan  offers  an  unusu- 
ally  interesting  field  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory. The  fact  which  at  once  attracts 
attention  is  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
the  Japanese  have  entered  upon  political 
life.  The  people  are  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest, and  think  of  nothing  but  their  new 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Meetings  are 
held  in  the  Vtirious  provinces  almost 
nightly*  The  Kxhibition  .it  Tokio  and 
the  spring  nvuuvuvres  of  the  army  and 
navy  at  i>Naka  dul  not  sutfice  to  distract 
the  aitriKum  ot  tho  subjects  ot  the  Mikado 
hoin  politics.  Iiuiood,  very  lately  Count 
Vainagaia,  in  his  .iiMress  to  the  local  gov- 
rtiinis  and  protects  assembled  in  Tokio, 
told  them  that  thev  should  strive  to  recall 
public  attention  trt>m  political  topics  and 
political  associations  to  objects  directly 
connected  with  material  prosperity. 

Japan  is  now  l>eset  by  a  host  ot  parties 
professing  principles  and  representing  in- 
terests ot  various  kinds,  personal,  local, 
social,  and  what  not.  Hobbies  and  fads 
are  preached  with  increasing  vigor.  Alto- 
gether there  are  a  score  or  more  of  polit- 
ical parties.  The  most  trivial  di (Terences 
of  opinion  or  local  interests  suffice  now  to 
separate  men  who  will  probably  be  found  in 
the  same  camp  by-and-by.  Of  these  differ- 
ent parties,  it  is  safe  to  sav,  all  but  three 
or  four  will  die  in  travail.  The  small  sec- 
tions and  divisions  will  consolidate  around 
these,  and  the  four  p.iriies  which  will  vir- 
tually constitute  the  Japanese  Parliament 
will  be  the  Conservatives  (Hoshu  to),  the 
Conservative  Radicals  (Daido  Danketsu), 
the  Moderates  (Kaishinto),  and  the  Rad- 
icals (Jiyu-to). 

But  before  proceeding  to  narrate  the 
origin  and  objects  of  these  political  divi- 
sionftf  it  may  be  interesting  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  election  is  to  be  con- 


ducted. It  will  be  on  the  plan  generally 
known  as  the  Australian  system.  The 
qualifications  for  electors  are  that  they 
must  be  Japanese  sabjects,  aod  have  at- 
tained the  full  age  of  twenty-five  years 
before  the  day  of  voting ;  also,  that  they 
must  have  fixed  their  perraaneot  residence 
in  the  city  or  prefecture,  and  actually  have 
resided  there  for  not  less  than  one  year 
previous  to  the  date  of  drawing  up  the 
electoral  list.  The  qualification  is  high  ; 
an  elector  must  have  property  in  land,  or 
an  income  accruing  from  other  sources,  so 
large  as  to  involve  the  payment  of  direct 
national  taxes  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  yen 
(about  ;£3)  yearly.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  suffrage  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  lim* 
ited  number  only.  Great  precautions  are 
taken  to  ensure  order  at  the  polls.  In  the 
first  place,  admission  to  the  voting  booth 
will  only  be  permitted  to  holders  of  en- 
trance tickets.  On  these,  which  are  to  be 
distributed  at  least  five  days  before  the 
time  of  voting,  the  name  of  the  elector 
and  his  number  on  the  list  will  be  in- 
scribed, and  the  tickets  must  be  handed 
to  the  doorkeeper  at  the  moment  of  ad- 
mission. Further,  it  is  provided  that, 
should  the  place  be  inconveniently  crowd- 
ed, the  electors  may  be  required  to  accept 
tickets  regulating  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  vote.  Then  comes  the  operation 
of  voting.  About  this  there  is  no  secrecy. 
Each  elector,  after  having  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  booth,  gives  his  name  to  the 
presiding  official,  the  head  man  of  the 
district,  with  whom  are  associated  not  less 
than  two  and  not  more  than  dve  witnesses, 
nominated  by  the  head  man  three  days 
previously.  The  head  man,  having  com- 
pared the  name  with  the  electoral  list, 
hands  a  voting  pa|>er  to  the  elector,  who 
is  required  to  inscribe  thereon  the  name 
of  the  person  he  votes  .for,  together  with 
his  own  name  and  residence,  and  to  affix 
his  stamp.  The  voting  paper  is  then 
placed  in  the  ballot-box,  a  receptacle  bail- 
ing two  lids,  each  fitted  with  a  different 
key,  one  kev  being  in  the  custody  of  the 
head  man,  (he  other  in  that  of  the  witness. 
The  polling  being  over,  the  ballot-box  is 
shut,  and  on  the  next  day  is  forwarded,  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  witnesses,  to  the 
district  office  of  the  place  of  voting. 
There  it  is  opened  by  the  chairmao  of 
election,  with  whom  is  associated  a  cooh 
mittee  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than 
seven  persons  chosen  from  mmoag  the 
witnesses  assembled  from  the  different 
voting  places.  The  chairmen,  like  the 
superintending  officers  at  the  various  vot- 
ing booths,  are  local  officials  —  men  who 
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owe  their  position  to  the  votes  of  the  people 
themselves  under  the  regular  system  of 
local  government.  Not  until  the  names 
of  the  persons  returned  are  communicated 
by  the  chairman  to  the  governor  or  prefect 
do  the  officials  of  the  central  government 
begin  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
election. 

The  leading  political  party,  the  most 
influential,  the  best  organized,  and  per- 
haps the  strongest  in  intellectual  capacity, 
is  the  Kaishin-to,  or  Moderate.  It  was 
formed  in  1882.  In  the  previous  vear 
Tokio  swarmed  with  deputations  which 
bad  repaired  thither  to  memorialize  the 
authorities  for  an  early  fulfilment  of  the 
solemn  promise  made  oy  the  emperor  in 
1868,  and  repeated  in  1874  and  1875. 
The  result  of  this  agitation  was  the  issue, 
on  November  12th,  of  an  imperial  rescript 
proclaiming  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1890.  On  the  same 
day,  Count  Okuma,  minister  of  finance, 
resigned  his  portfolio.  He  had  offended 
his  colleagues  by  presenting  a  memorial 
to  the  first  minister  of  state  advocating 
the  convention  of  a  Parliament  in  1883. 
His  resignation  was  followed  by  that  of 
many  other  officials  of  the  government. 
These  men,  with  a  number  of  followers, 
organized  a  party  which  they  called  Rik- 
ken  Kaishin-to,  or  Constitutional  Progres- 
sionists. Count  Okuma  was  chosen  leader, 
and  the  principles  of  the  party  were  de- 
clared to  be  as  follows  :  The  maintenance 
of  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  im- 
perial house ;  the  reform  of  domestic  ad- 
ministration and  the  assertion  of  national 
rights;  the  discontinuance  of  the  policy 
of  centralization  and  official  interference, 
and  the  establishment  of  local  self-govern- 
ment; the  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
proportion  to  social  progress ;  the  restric- 
tion of  political  relations  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  as  much  as  possible;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  currency  on  a  hard- 
money  basis.  These  political  principles 
attracted  numerous  adherents,  and  the 
party  grew  in  power.  But  a  period  of  po- 
litical inanition  intervened,  and  the  num- 
ber of  followers  dwindled.  Organization, 
however,  was  maintained,  and  although 
Count  Okuma  withdrew  from  the  leader- 
ship and  the  party,  this  step  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  formality,  and  he  continues  to 
be  looked  upon  as  its  standard-bearer. 
Last  year  the  Kaishin-to  made  a  vigorous 
campaign,  but  it  met  with  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  question  of  treaty  revision.  Its  vital- 
ity, however,  was  shown  by  the  rapid  and 
surprising  manner  in  which  it  has  again 


gone  to  work  and  reorganized  its  ranks, 
and  with  such  success  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  even  of  political  opponents. 
Notwithstanding  its  loss  of  prestige  from 
its  defeat  on  the  treaty  revision,  the  gen- 
eral impression  is  that  the  party  will  be 
largely  represented  in  the  coming  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  it  is  destined  to  play,  for 
some  time,  an  important  part  in  Japanese 
politics. 

In  1888  there  was  great  popular  discon- 
tent against  the  government  The  Radical 
party  was  apparently  without  vitality,  as 
its  leader.  Count  Itagaki,  had  retired,  like 
Achilles,  in  dudgeon  to  his  tent.  At  this 
juncture,  Count  Goto,  a  friend  of  the 
Radical  chief,  and  a  man  who  was  some- 
what of  an  Ishmael  in  politics,  began  a 
vigorous  political  campaign.  His  motto 
was  "  Daido-sho-i "  (United  on  great 
questions,  differing  on  small).  The  polit- 
ical shibboleth  was  happily  conceived  and 
attractive.  Count  Goto  posed  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  masses  against  the  monopoly 
of  class  government.  The  Radicals  flocked 
to  him,  and  people  generally  crowded  un- 
der his  banner.  Never  did  a  party  grow 
so  rapidly  in  power.  Contingents  from 
the  various  political  camps  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  new  organization.  The 
Daido  Danketsu  became  at  once  a  large 
political  faction.  Their  English  equivalent 
is  Conservative  Radicals.  But  this  body 
was  an  ill-assorted  one,  without  homogene- 
ity. Its  ranks  were  filled  with  politicians 
of  different  views  and  objects.  Surpris- 
ing as  was  the  growth  of  the  Daido  Dan- 
ketsu, its  decline  was  equally  rapid  and 
surprising.  It  had  in  its  own  party  the 
elements  of  disintegration,  and  when  its 
chief,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, entered  the  very  government 
against  which  he  had  so  sonorously  de- 
claimed, decay  became  inevitable.  The 
heterogeneous  body  fell  to  pieces. 

The  Radical  party  in  Japan  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  the  Jiyu-to  (Radical)  and 
the  Aikoku-koto  (Patriotic  party).  The 
first-named  organization  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  factions,  but  these,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  ultimately  unite,  and  then'join 
the  Aikoku-koto,  under  the  banner  of 
Count  Itagaki,  as  the  three  bodies  are 
remnants  of  the  old  Jiyu-to,  or  Radical 
party,  and  practically  have  the  same  polit- 
ical objects  in  view.  Hence  their  union  is 
looked  upon  as  being  a  mere  matter  of 
time.  While  the  formal  organization  of 
the  Jiyu-to  did  not  occur  until  1881,  its 
origin  dates  back  to  1874.  In  that  year 
agitation  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  representative  Parliament  was  rife, 
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and  a  numerously  signed  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  government.  To  quiet  the 
popular  mind,  the  emperor,  in  a  rescript 
issued  in  May,  renewed  his  promise  that 
a  constitutional  form  of  government  should 
be  adopted. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  re- 
script, Count  Itagaki  had  organized  a 
political  association,  known  as  the  Risshi- 
Sha,  or  party  of  men  with  a  purpose.  Sub- 
sequently, towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  scope  of  the  organization  was  enlarged, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  party 
under  tne  name  of  the  Aikoku-Sha,  or 
Patriotic  party.  Personal  liberty  and  pop- 
ular rights  were  its  watchwords.  This 
body  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  now  pow- 
erful Jiyu-to.  But  the  new  party,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  languished,  and  finally  sank 
into  oblivion,  when,  in  1879,  Count  Itagaki 
again  revived  it.  The  vigorous  politician 
entered  on  a  campaign  in  favor  of  popular 
representation,  and  his  views  rapidly  won 
the  approval  of  the  people.  So  actively 
was  the  agitation  continued,  and  so  influ- 
ential did  the  political  organization  be- 
come, that  in  1881  an  imperial  rescript 
granted  constitutional  government  in  1890. 
It  was  then  decided  to  form  a  party  on  a 
definite  basis,  and  the  Jivu-to,  or  Radical 
party,  came  into  formal  existence.  Its 
leading  principles  were  :  First,  the  exten- 
sion of  liberty  and  the  assertion  of  polit- 
ical rights,  the  promotion  of  the  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  the  inauguration 
of  social  reforms  ;  secondly,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  torm  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  thirdly,  the  union  of  all  fellow 
thinkers  all  over  Japan.  As  the  popular 
excitement  began  to  be  allayed,  and  men's 
attention  became  distracted  from  politics, 
the  Jiyu-to  began  to  decline,  and  its  disso- 
lution eventuallv  followed  in  1884.  Al- 
though nominally  without  organization, 
the  members  of  the  partv  managed  to 
preserve  a  certain  individuality,  and  on 
occasions,  when  great  and  important  ques- 
tions presented  themselves,  their  influence 
was  felt.  After  the  entry  of  Count  Goto, 
the  Daido  Danketsu  chief,  into  the  Cabi- 
net, an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
old  party.  At  the  end  of  last  year  Count 
Itagaki  emerged  from  the  political  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  re- 
sumed activity.  His  political  influence, 
however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  reunite 
all  his  old  followers,  who  were  split  up 
into  factions  on  account  of  personal  differ- 
ences and  rivalries.  In  the  end  the  group 
called  the  Hiseisha*ha  formed  a  separate 
organization,  assuming  the  old  title  of 
Jiyu-to,  but   this  body  was  soon  divided 


into  two  sections.  Count  Itagaki  bad 
meanwhile  organized  the  associatioo  of 
the  Aikoku-koto,  or  Patriotic  party,  but 
the  fusion  of  these  three  political  divisiooi 
into  one  is  regarded  as  inevitable. 

While  there  is  a  party  called  the  Hoshu- 
Chinsei-ha«  or  Independent  Conservative, 
which  aims  at  representing  the  Conserva- 
tive sentiment  in  Japanese  politics,  it  is  in 
reality  a  small  body,  possessing  very  little 
influence,  and  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be 
an  exponent  of  the  Conservative  opinioD 
of  the  nation.  But  there  is  a  powerful 
association  called  by  the  public  Kokusai 
Hoshu-to,  which,  although  not  organized 
on  strictly  party  lines,  will  prove  a  most 
important  factor.  The  English  equivalent 
of  the  name  is  New  Conservatives,  or 
National  Eclectic  Conservatives ;  or  to  be 
better  and  briefer,  Nationalists.  Tbii 
movement  has  been  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  Suguvia  Jukio,  formerly  a  respon- 
sible official  in  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, and  while  no  s|>ecial  platform  has 
been  set  up,  and  no  pledges  given,  its  fol- 
lowers are  greatly  increasing  in  numbers. 
Its  stronghold  is  Tokio,  but  the  views  of 
the  association  have  been  widely  accepted 
in  the  provinces,  and  its  power  is  daily 
becoming  greater.  The  Hoshu-to  owea 
their  origin  to  the  reaction  against  the 
sweeping  introduction  of  Western  institu- 
tions, both  social  and  political.  Thev 
believe  in  preserving  the  national  individ- 
uality amidst  the  new  civilization,  and 
they  assert  that  this  principle  has  been 
too  little  res|>ected  by  the  eager  reformers, 
whose  zeal  to  introduce  Occidental  institu- 
tions and  customs  caused  them  to  lose 
sight  of  the  evils  of  self-effacement  The 
leaders  of  this  party  are  not  biji^ed  in 
their  dislike  of  everything  foreign,  lo 
fact  most  of  them  have  been  educated  io 
the  modern  school,  and  are  as  well  versed 
as  any  of  their  countrymen  in  the  learning 
of  the  Occident  To  preserve  and  de- 
velop everything  essentially  national  in 
the  life  of  Japan  is  their  chief  object 
Hence  their  name  of  Nationalists,  in 
1887,  when  the  pro- Western  tendency  was 
at  its  height,  this  nationalistic  movement 
first  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  from 
that  period  its  growth  has  been  steady 
and  continuous. 

When  the  Japanese  Parliament  assem- 
bles it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
numerous  parties,  factions,  sections,  and 
sub-divisions  will  constitute  three  lam 
groups,  namely:  the  Jiyu-to,  or  Radicals; 
the  Kaishin-to,  or  Moderates;  and  the 
Hoshu-to,  or  Conservatives ;  and  the  in^ 
pression  of  those  best  versed -in  Japnnett 
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politics  is  that,  for  some  time  at  any  rate, 
the  Conservatives  and  Moderates  will  be 
the  preponderating  power,  and  will  exer* 
cise  most  influence. 

Until  very  recently  no  official  pro- 
gramme was  put  forth  by  any  of  the  par- 
ties, but  the  Kaishin-to,  or  Moderates, 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  some  such 
course,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw,  one 
up.  The  Radicals  followed  the  example, 
and  thus  these  two  associations  have  now 
well-defined  aims.  The  programme  of  the 
Moderates  comprises  sixteen  subjects, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Improvement  of  financial   administra- 
tion. 

2.  Curtailment  of  public  expenses. 

3.  Reduction  of  the  Land-tax. 

4.  Cabinet  by  party, 
c.  Treaty  revision. 

6.  Reform  of  the  military  service. 

7.  Reform  of  the  navy. 

8.  Reform  of  the  educational  system. 

9.  Reform  of  the  local  government  system. 

10.  Extension  of  the  franchise  and  of  elec- 
toral districts. 

11.  Amendment  of  the  manner  of  executing 
the  laws. 

12.  Freedom  of  speech  and  public  meeting. 

13.  Abrogation  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Regulations. 

14.  Reform  of  the  laws  of  taxation. 

15.  Establishment  of  the  right  of  impeach- 
ment. 

16.  Encouragement  of  private  enterprise  to 
the  exclusion  of  official  interference. 

The  Radical  programme  embraces  no 
less  than  thirty-two  subjects.  The  two 
platforms  have  many  planks  that  are  iden- 
tical, and  thus  the  Jiyu-to  and  Kaishin-to 
have  several  common  political  purposes. 
The  Radicals  in  their  zeal,  however,  go  far 
beyond  the  Moderates.  Indeed,  it  seems 
as  if  the  Jiyu-to  would  have  to  moderate 
its  eagerness,  for  the  authorities  have 
already  pronounced  the  last  eight  items  of 
its  programme  illegal,  and  thev  must  be 
struck  from  the  list  Here  is  the  Radical 
platform :  — 

1.  Establishment  of  a  really  responsible 
Cabinet. 

2.  Creation  of  an  administrative  court, 
with  authority  to  inflict  penalties  on  officials 
by  whose  errors  the  public  interests  have  suf- 
fered. 

3.  Conclusion  of  treaties  on  equal  terms 
with  foreign  States. 

4.  Introduction  of  the  system  of  trial  by 
jury. 

5.  Reform  of  the  educational  system  and 
extension  of  education. 

6.  Abolition  of  the  retired  list  for  officials. 

7.  Diminution  of  public  expenditure,  and 
a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  officials. 


8.  Assessment  of  all  direct  taxes  on  a 
basis  of  profit. 

9.  Reduction  of  the  Land-tax. 

10.  Revision  of  the  Income-tax  on  an  as- 
cending scale. 

11.  Reform  of  the  Public  Property  Regula- 
tions and  greater  strictness  in  the  aaministra- 
tion. 

12.  Eligibility  of  election  for  all  who  pay 
the  direct  national  taxes. 

13.  The  franchise  to  be  conferred  upon  all 
who  pay  direct  national  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  5  yen  (about  jf  i)  or  upwards. 

14.  Lowering  of  the  age  for  electors  and 
elected  to  twenty-five  years. 

1 5.  Revision  of  electoral  districts. 

10.  Abolition  of  all  official  protection  of 
domestic  industries  and  commerce. 

17.  Cities  and  prefectures  to  be  placed  on 
a  firmer  administrative  basis,  and  reform  of 
the  system  of  local  assemblies. 

18.  Reform  of  the  system  of  registration. 

19.  Application  of  a  portion  of  the  public 
property  to  purposes  of  local  autonomy. 

20.  Extension  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
public  meeting. 

21.  Reform  of  the  system  of  paying  Land- 
tax. 

22.  Imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  revenues  o£ 
the  nobility. 

23.  Reform  of  the  Bank-tax  system. 

24.  Abolition  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Regulations. 

2q.  Amendment  of  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  nobility. 

26.  Repeal  of  the  system  of  creating  new 
nobles. 

27.  Reform  of  the  military  system,  and 
shortenins;  of  the  period  of  active  service  in 
the  standing  army. 

28.  Institution  of  the  Parliamentary  right 
of  impeachment. 

29.  Public  election  of  governors,  prefects, 
and  head  men  of  districts. 

30.  Abolition  of  the  law  of  entail  in  respect 
of  nobles'  property. 

31.  Abolition  of  the  police  bureau,  and  of 
the  carrying  of  swords  by  policemen. 

32.  The  posts  of  Privy  Councillor  and 
Court  Councillor  to  be  macle  honorary. 

Three  great  questions  will  confront  the 
Imperial  Parliament  when  it  assembles. 
Foremost  is  the  revision  of  treaties.  Sev- 
enteen di£Eerent  powers  now  have  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  in  Japan,  and  her 
right  to  make  a  special  treaty  with  any 
foreign  power,  by  which  she  can  secure 
privileges  for  herself  in  consideration  of 
speciallyldelegated  concessions,  is  prac- 
tically denied  her  under  cover  of  the 
*•  favored  nation  "  clause.  The  next  ques- 
tion is  that  of  taxation.  At  present  the 
levy  is  high,  and  in  some  places  oppres- 
sive, especially  on  land.  The  third  ques- 
tion is  that  of  social  reform,  especially  as 
to    the  judiciary.    Too  much,  however^ 
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must  not  be  expected  of  Japan  immedi- 
ately. But  her  new  departure,  and  her 
experiment  in  constitutional  government, 
will  be  attentively  regarded  by  European 
nations,  and  especially  by  England. 

H.  iM.  Moore. 


WASTED   SOLAR   HEAT. 


From  Good  Words. 
WASTED  SOLAR   HEAT. 

The  amount  of  heat  squandered  by  the 
sun  is  truly  prodigious.  Our  earth  inter- 
cepts only  an  extremely  small  portion  of 
the  total  radiation  of  sunbeams.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  sun  distributes 
sufficient  light  and  heat  to  maintain  two 
thousand  million  planets  in  the  same  com- 
fortable condition  as  that  in  which  our 
earth  is  placed.  Tho  greater  part  is  en- 
tirely lost,  or,  at  least,  lost  in  so  far  as  any 
of  the  planets  are  concerned.  Our  fellow- 
worlds  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Venus,  Mercurv, 
and  Mars,  do,  no  doubt,  intercept  a  little 
of  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  escape 
from  our  system,  but  the  total  amount 
that  all  the  planets  together  are  permitted 
to  utilize  is  utterly  inappreciable  when 
compared  with  that  which  streams  away 
into  space,  and  seems  gone  from  us  for- 
ever. Looked  at  in  its  proper  aspect,  the 
quantity  of  heat  radiated  from  the  sun  is 
one  of  the  most  astounding  facts  in  nature. 
Let  us  consider  by  a  few  illustrations  the 
wealth  of  radiation  which  our  great  cen- 
tral fire  pours  forth.  And  here  we  shall 
make  use  of  some  of  the  facts  collected 
together  in  Professor  Young's  valuable 
book  on  the  sun. 

When  an  engineer  is  designing  the 
boilers  to  supply  a  steam  engine  he  has 
to  arrange  the  extent  of  his  furnaces,  so 
that  they  shall  correspond  with  the  work 
which  the  engine  has  to  do.  Each  square 
foot  of  boiler  exposed  to  the  flame  is 
capable  of  generating  so  much  steam,  and 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
to  so  much  horse-power.  To  apply  this 
conception  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  let 
us  take  an  area  of  but  a  single  square 
foot  on  the  sun*s  surface,  and  suppose 
that  all  the  heat  which  passes  through  it 
on  its  way  to  outer  space  was  collected 
and  applied  to  the  generation  of  steam 
in  a  boiler,  the  evaporation  in  that  boiler 
would  be  so  copious  that  a  mighty  engine 
ot  ten  thousand  horse-power  mieht  be 
maintained  in  continuous  action.  Indeed 
a  great  Atlantic  liner  would  be  driven  at 
tuil  speed  at  a  heat  expenditure  not  larger 
than  this.     It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 


if  the  heat  from  an  area  on  the  sun  oC 
only  an  acre  or  two  in  extent  could  be 
all  applied  to  a  svstem  of  boilers,  it  would 
generate  as  much  steam  as  would  suffice 
to  sustain  in  full  work  every  steam  engine 
in  the  world. 

We  mav  exhibit  the  (quantity  of  heat 
radiated  from  the  sun  m  another  wav. 
Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  to  be  entirely 
applied  to  the  melting  of  ice,  and  that 
this  ice  was  disposed  in  a  shell  or  layer 
enveloping  the  whole  sun.  Even  if  the 
ice  had  a  thickness  of  forty-eight  and  a 
half  feet  the  daily  radiation  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  it  all  into  water.  State- 
ments like  this  give  us  some  conception 
of  the  profuse  expenditure  with  which  the 
sun  sheds  forth  its  stores  of  heat ;  they 
also  raise  a  desire  to  study  the  method 
by  which  such  monstrous  extrava^nce 
can  be  committed  without  the  inevitable 
exhaustion  becoming  speedily  apparent. 
In  the  first  place  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  enormous  size  of  the  sun  is  a  very 
important  element  in  the  inauiry.  A  large 
body  cools  much  more  slowly  than  a  small 
one.  The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  takes 
place  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  heated  body,  and  the  heat 
from  those  parts  of  the  bodv  which  are 
not  on  the  surface  can  only  be  ext>ended 
after  it  has  travelled  by  conduction  from 
the  interior  to  the  surface.  Such  at  least 
would  be  the  case  if  the  body  were  a  solid 
one ;  if,  however,  it  were  either  wholly  or 
partly  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  condition, 
as  the  sun  appears  to  be,  then  the  mode 
by  which  the  heat  would  pass  from  the 
interior  to  the  surface  must  be  correspond- 
ingly modified.  There  would,  doubtless, 
be  currents  in  the  solar  materials  just  as 
there  are  currents  which  distribute  the 
water  that  has  been  heated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  kettle  throughout  the  bulk  of  the 
liquid.  This  does  not  contradict  the  stale- 
men  t  that  1  made  as  to  the  necessity  Cor 
the  arrival  of  the  heat  from  the  interior  at 
the  surface  before  it  could  be  dispersed 
by  radiation.  The  mode  of  conveyance  of 
the  heat  will  be  difiEerent  in  a  fluid  body 
from  what  it  is  in  a  solid  body,  but  the 
general  principle  remains  unaltered* 

The  extraordinary  profusion  in  whi^ 
the  heat  is  poured  forth  from  every  square 
foot  of  the  sun's  surfoce,  may  perhaps  be 
illustrated  as  follows :  Suppose  there  are 
two  concert-halls,  built  from  designs  alike 
in  every  respect  but  with  this  important 
difference,  that  one  of  the  buildings  has 
every  dimension  double  that  correspond* 
ing  in  the  other.  The  area,  for  instance, 
in  one  hall  is  twice  as  long  and  twice  as 
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wide  as  in  the  other.  There  will  be  twice 
as  many  rows  of  seats  in  it,  and  each  row 
will  contain  twice  as  many  chairs.  Ac- 
cordingly there  will  be  four  times  as  many 
people  accommodated  in  the  large  hall  as 
in  the  small  one.  The  buildings  being  on 
the  same  design  the  number  of  exit  doors 
will  be  of  course  the  same  in  both  halls. 
Each  door  of  the  large  hall  will,  in  con- 
formity with  our  supposition,  be  double  as 
wide  as  the  corresponding  door  in  the 
small  one.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  these 
halls  were  filled  to  their  utmost  caj>acity, 
and  that  in  each  of  them  a  panic  broke 
out  among  the  audience  from  an  alarm  of 
fire,  or  from  some  similar  cause.  Would 
the  facilities  of  escape  be  equal  from  the 
two  buildings,  and  if  not,  which  would 
have  the  advantage?  Considering  that 
the  two  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
the  same  designs,  it  might  at  first  appear 
that  the  opportunities  for  a  rapid  emptying 
of  the  buildings  should  be  equal  in  both  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  No  doubt  the 
larger  building  has  double  the  width  of 
door  exit  possessed  by  the  small  one,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  four  times  as  many 
people  have  to  push  through  these  doors, 
and  consequently  the  crowding  at  the  exits 
of  the  large  room  would  be  double  as  great 
as  at  those  of  the  small  one.  In  a  precisely 
similar  way  it  would  appear  that  if  one  of 
the  buildings  had  ten  times  the  linear  di- 
mensions of  the  other,  it  would  have  ten 
times  as  many  rows,  and  each  row  would 
have  ten  times  as  many  seats,  so  that  the 
whole  audience  contained  in  the  large  hall 
would  be  a  hundredfold  that  contained  in 
the  small  one.  The  width  of  door  exit 
would,  however,  be  only  ten  times  as  great, 
and  consequently  the  crushing  and  crowd- 
ing, and  the  difficulty  of  exit,  would  be  ten 
times  as  perilous  in  the  large  building  as 
it  was  in  the  small  one. 

This  illustration  will  show  us  the  con- 
trast between  the  escape  of  heat  from  a 
large  body  as  compared  with  the  escape 
of  heat  from  a  small  one.  For  the  purpose 
of  our  argument,  the  sun's  diameter  may 
be  represented  as  one  hundred  times  that 
of  the  earth.  The  surface  of  the  sun  will 
exceed  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
proportion  of  ten  thousand  to  one,  and  the 
volumes  of  the  two  bodies  will  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one  million  to  one.  If  the 
two  bodies  possessed  originally  the  same 
temperature,  and  were  composed  of  the 
same  materials,  the  sun  would  possess  a 
million  times  as  much  heat  as  the  earth. 
If  this  heat  is  to  be  lost  it  must  be  by 
passing  out  through  the  surfaces  of  the 
bodies.    The  sun's  surface  is  no  doubt 


ten  thousand  times  that  of  the  earth  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  million  times 
as  much  heat  to  pass  through  the  sun's 
surface  as  through  the  earth's  surface,  be- 
fore the  two  bodies  can  sink  to  the  same 
temperatures.  Hence  it  follows  that  one 
hundred  times  as  much  heat  noust  emerge 
through  every  square  foot  on  the  sun's 
surface  as  through  every  square  foot  on 
the  earth. 

Sir  R.  S.  Bell. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  OF  COLORADO. 

Among  the  ancient  races  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  there  are  perhaps  none 
whose  remains  have  excited  greater  inter- 
est than  those  of  the  strange  people  who  at 
some  remote  period  of  antiquity  inhabited 
the  mountain  ranges  between  Mexico  and 
Colorado.  Here,  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  lived  a  race  to  whom  the 
use  of  metal  was  unknown,  who  made 
themselves  strongholds  in  the  sides  of 
gorges  so  steep  and  difficult  of  access  that 
they  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid  of 
ropes  and  ladders.  These  cliff-dwellings 
consist  of  caverns  in  the  rock,  faced  ex- 
ternally with  massive  walls,  and  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  houses  of  wild 
tribes  in  Syria.  They  are  found  in  such 
vast  numbers,  and  extend  over  so  great  a 
space  of  country,  that  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  their  owners  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  wonder.  In  the  deserted  rooms 
are  found  the  implements  of  a  people  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  metal,  their  simple 
household  goods,  remains  of  their  food, 
and  even  articles  of  their  dress.  The 
people  themselves  have  vanished.  A  few 
months  ago,  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
news  that  somewhere  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  had  been 
found  at  last  the  slender  remnant  of  a 
race  whose  works  rank  high  among  the 
wonders  of  a  continent.  The  men  are  de- 
scribed by  their  discoverer,  Schwatka,  as 
belonging  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
to  the  Stone  Age  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
from  them  may  be  gleaned  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
lost  Cli£E-Dwellers.  Since  then,  explora- 
tions have  been  continued  among  the 
mountains  some  few  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  scene  of  Schwatka's  discovery,  and 
in  March  a  party  of  searchers  returned  to 
Durango,  having  collected  much  interest- 
ing information,  and  bringing  with  them 
many  relics  of  this  singular  people.    The 
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THE   CLIFF-DWELLERS   OF  COLORADO. 


explorers  relate  that  they  found  the  sides 
of  one  cafion,  which  was  the  principal 
scene  of  their  investigations,  honeycombed 
for  a  hundred  miles  with  cliff -dwellings. 
It  appears  that  natural  hollows  in  the 
rock  have  been  supplemented  by  massive 
walls  of  stone  ;  and  if  the  accounts  are  to 
be  relied  on,  some  of  the  habitations  thus 
formed  are  spacious  enough  to  hold  sev- 
eral hundred  men.  One  dwelling  is  de- 
scribed in  which  the  rooms  now  existing 
are  said  to  number  more  than  a  hundred, 
while  remains  of  its  upper  stories  indicate 
an  even  greater  amount.  A  building, 
supposed  from  its  construction  to  have 
been  meant  for  public  assemblies,  con- 
tains, among  others,  a  chamber  forty  feet 
long.  The  floors  are  strewn  with  sand,  on 
which  remain  the  evidence  of  frequent 
fires.  The  timbers  of  this  house,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  are  still  in  place, 
and  must  have  cost  the  builders  no  small 
toil,  with  their  rude  appliances,  before  the 
wood  was  shaped  and  smoothed  for  use. 
Some  buildings  are  said  to  show  traces  of 
a  siege.  Others  appear  to  have  been  pur- 
posely dismantled. 

It  is  clear  that  the  ClifiE-Dwellers  were 
not  a  warlike  race.  The  only  martial 
relics  yet  discovered  consist  of  armor 
made  of  aspen  bark,  and  a  few  slender 
arrow-heads  of  flint.  The  many  imple- 
ments which  have  been  found  point  to  the 
peaceable  pursuits  of  husbandry.  Nearly 
every  house  contains  its  granary  and  rude 
hana-roill,  and  in  addition  to  the  masonry 
of  the  dwellings,  many  reservoirs  of  stone 
are  to  be  seen,  evidently  intended  fdr  irri- 
gation. One  of  these,  some  fifty  yards 
across,  has  water  in  it  still.  Most  of  the 
implements  are  of  bone,  from  which  the 
Cliff-Dwellers  contrived  to  make  knives, 
boring -tools,  needles,  and  even  saws. 
Their  axes  are  of  stone,  —  in  some  cases 
of  granite,  with  a  deep  groove  near  the 
blunt  end  round  which  to  fix  the  handle. 
The  handles  in   many  instances  remain. 


The  leaves  of  the  yucca  appear  to  have 
been  to  this  simple  race  much  what  the 
bamboo  is  to  the  rude  nations  of  the  East. 
From  its  fibres  they  plaited  baskets,  often 
with  colored  patterns ;  they  wove  mats, 
ropes,  and  string.  With  looms,  of  which 
parts  in  perfect  preservation  still  remain, 
they  wove  into  cloth  wool  and  hair  and 
yucca-fibre.  Their  pottery,  like  their  im- 
plements, is  already  widely  known,  for 
many  searchers  have  visited  the  more 
easily  accessible  of  the  dwellings  ;  but  the 
recent  expedition  has  brought  home  a 
great  number  and  many  varieties  of  cups 
and  jars  of  clay.  The  most  striking  kind 
is  decorated  with  conventional  designs,  ia 
black  upon  a  white  ground.  The  dryness 
of  the  district,  and  particularly  of  the 
rocky  chambers  where  these  remains  were 
discovered,  is  the  reason  given  for  their 
remarkable  preservation.  Of  the  inhab- 
itants themselves  we  learn  but  little.  We 
may  examine  their  houses,  their  dress, 
food,  implements,  and  weapons,  but  of  the 
men  themselves  there  are  but  scanty 
traces.  The  few  skulls  which  have  been 
found  prove  to  us,  from  their  shape,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  people  among  whom 
prevailed  the  practice  of  flattening  tbe 
backs  of  their  children's  beads  by  tying 
them  down  upon  boards.  These  boards 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  are  said  to  show 
plain  marks  of  the  cords  with  which  the 
skulls  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
fashion  were  forced  into  tbe  correct  shape. 
Of  traces  of  pictorial  art  we  hegr  nothing. 
No  musical  instruments  have  been  found, 
unless  it  be  something  doubtfully  alluded 
to  as  *'  an  instrument  like  a  flute.**  Such 
is  the  account  of  the  most  recent  discov* 
eries  in  the  cli£f-dwellings  of  O>lorado. 
The  world-wide  interest  now  felt  in  archae- 
ology will  not  allow  the  question  to  pause 
here ;  and  if  these  accounts  are  genuine, 
as  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  we  shall 
soon  hear  more  of  exploration  and  discov- 
ery in  the  footprints  of  a  vanished  race. 


The  North  Sea  Canal.  —  A  movement 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  so  alter  this  most  im- 
portant waterway  that  ocean  vessels  shall  be 
able  to  enter  and  leave  Amsterdam  without 
being  detained  by  locks  or  bridges.  The 
Dutch  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  has 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  tnis  scheme, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  study  and  work 
out  its  details.  This  canal,  the  largest  ship 
canal  in  Europe,  being  fifteen  miles  in  length, 


was  completed  in  1876,  at  a  total  cost  of 
nearly  ;^^,ooo,ooo.  It  is  available  at  all 
times  and  tides  for  the  largest  oceangoing 
vessels,  but  the  bridge,  and  especially  the 
locks  at  the  eastern  extremity,  the  two  sets  of 
which  shut  out  the  Zuyder  Zee,  are,  no  doubt, 
a  great  hindrance  to  navigation.  Eiq;)ert8, 
however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  a  level 
ship  canal  is  possible. 
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A  SONG  IN  THE  NIGHT. 


Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  night  is  dark,  and  the 

dawning  tarries  long. 
And  the  woe  of  the  land  of  shadowing  wings 

is  stilled  by  the  sound  of  song. 
There  is  never  a  light  on  the  land  to-night, 

there  is  never  a  star  in  the  sky, 
Only  the  glance  of  the  lightning's  lance  and 

the  white  waves  leaping  high. 

**  Where  winter's  royal  robe  of  snows 

And  knightly  corselet  gleam. 
Lie  hid  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 

The  music  of  the  stream, 

**  Waiting  until  the  days  shall  bring. 

From  out  the  golden  south, 
The  fairy  prince  to  find  the  spring. 

And  kiss  her  on  the  mouth. 

'*  He  comes,  although  he  tarries  long ; 

And  then,  my  heart,  ah  then 
The  stream  shall  sing  the  hills  among, 

The  rose  shall  bloom  again.'' 

Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  words  are  sweet  and  the 

night  is  full  of  fear, 
The  nameless  terror  that  flies  abroad  in  the 

darkness  draws  anear ; 
The  pale  sea  cries  to  the  murky  skies,  and 

the  sword  of  a  song  alone 
Can  sever  the  spell  that  the  powers  of  hell 

o'er  the  tortured  earth  have  thrown. 

**  By  her  fairy  lover  kissed, 

She  from  happy  dreams  shall  waken. 
When  the  shining  silver  mist 

Winds  of  dawn  to  gold  have  shaken. 

**  When  she  wakes  across  the  hills 
Swift  shall  dart  the  happy  swallow. 

And  the  golden  daffodils 
Dance  in  every  misty  hollow. 

"  When  the  glory  of  her  eyes 
Meets  his  eyes  that  shine  above  her, 

Music  clear  and  glad  shall  rise 
Sweet  from  lawn  and  leafy  cover. 

'*  Far  through  an  enchanted  land. 
Where  the  winds  with  song  are  laden. 

They  shall  wander,  hand  in  hand, 
Happy  youth  and  happy  maiden. 

**  Westward,  ever  westward  drawn, 
Birds  and  blossoms  with  them  bringing, 

They  shall  follow  with  the  dawn 
Till  they  hear  the  sea's  wild  singing." 

Soft  sighs  the  breeze,  and  stars  in  the  east 

grow  pale, 
Shines  far  on  the  seas  a  boat  with  a  silver  sail, 
Silver  buds  on  the  trees  and  a  silver  song  in 

the  vale, 

**  Away,  away,  by  creek  and  bay. 

Their  fairy  bark  thev  steer, 
One  long  delight,  by  (fay  and  night. 

Through  all  the  golden  year. 


The  sea-birds  swing  on  tireless  wing. 

The  waves,  with  rhythmic  beat, 
Forevermore  along  the  shore 

Their  world-old  song  repeat 
And. borne  on  winds  alar. 

The  silver  echoes  fill 
The  vault  of  heaven  from  star  to  star, 

The  earth  from  hill  to  hill." 

Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  night  is  past,  the  soil 

shines  over  the  sea, 
And  the  heart  of  the  world  is  a  song  of  love 

and  hope  for  the  days  to  be ; 
The  terror  that  flies  through  the  midnight 

skies  and  the  powers  of  the  dark  are 

gone; 
Till  the  music  fills  the  echoing  hills,  heart  of 

my  heart  sing  on ! 
Longman's  Magazine.        D.   J.   ROBERTSON. 


TO  ANNETTE. 


O'ER  what  wild  abyss  of   trackless   starry 

spaces, 
Far  beyond  the  farthest  orbs  of  night. 
Where  the  soul  of  man  in  visions  wandering 
Finds  no  home,  no  resting-place,  no  haven, 
Whither,  darling,  hast  thou  taken  flight  ? 

Oh,  our  own  one  !  oh,  our  loved  one  f  oh,  oar 

lost  one  I 
One  poor  moment  from  this  bitter  "Now," 
Hand  to  hand,  and  heart  to  heart  we  held 

thee; 
One  brief    moment    more,  and    hands    and 

hearts  are  empty ; 
Where  art  thou  ? 

From  the  darkness,  from  the  silence,  the  re* 

moteness. 
Of  the  life  of  earth  and  sense  and  sight, 
Lo  I  we  call  upon  thee  through  the  fast-closed 

portals,  — 
Call  upon  thee  with  old  words  of  longing  1 
Child  of  Light  I 

Hear  us  1  though  the  veil  be  thick  with  shad- 
owy blackness ; 

Though  to  span  the  awful  gulf  the  wings  of 
Thought  should  taint : 

Heaven  and  Hell,  and  Life  and  Death,  are 
all  too  weak  to  sunder 

Soul  from  soul  when  Love  would  bridge  the 
distance,  — 

Hear,  sweet  saint  I 

Mothers,   sisters,   brothers,  friends,  we  call 

thee! 
Earthward  once  more  turn  thy  footsteps  on 

the  starry  stair ; 
Whisper  peace  in  midnight  dreams  and  day<- 

light  visions. 
Tell  us  that  though  Life  be  fleeting,  Love  it 

deathless. 
Here,  or  there  1 

Bryan  Charles  Waller. 

January,  1890.  Temple  Bar. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
OFFICIAL  POLYTHEISM  IN  CHINA. 

The  Pekin  Gazette^  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  ye'ar  911  of  the  Christian 
era,  has  been  regularly  published  since 
1 35 1  A.D.,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
edited  by  a  committee  of  six  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Han  Lin.  Not  only  is  it 
by  far  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  world, 
but  it  also  is  infinitely  more  instructive 
and  interesting  than  all  other  existing 
official  gazettes  taken  together.  To  the 
student  of  Oriental  statecraft  in  partic- 
ular, the  yellow  volumes  in  which  these 
gazettes,  translated  into  English,  are 
bound  up  and  issued  annually,  should  be 
of  remarkable  value.  For  here,  in  the 
formal  record  of  all  the  important  ordi- 
nances, ceremonies,  proceedings,  judg- 
ments, opinions,  and  transactions  of  the 
Chinese  government,  we  can  see  partially 
unfolded  the  working  constitution  of  the 
greatest  native  Asiatic  empire  and  the 
oldest  empire  in  the  world  ;  we  can  follow 
the  movement  of  the  administrative  wheels 
and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  system  upon 
which  the  machinery  is  constructed.  It 
becomes  thus  possible  to  form  some 
trustworthy  conception  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  this  vast  organization  —  un- 
questioned authority  ;  lofty  ostentation  of 
public  morality;  the  afiEectation  of  pro- 
found reverence  for  churches,  rituals,  and 
all  things  pertaining  to  divinity ;  deep 
respect  for  tradition  and  ancestral  usage 
coupled  with  steady  encouragement  of 
classic  learning;  entire  religious  tolera- 
tion conjoined  with  the  peremptory  asser- 
tion of  civil  supremacy;  provincial  home 
rule  controlled,  at  least  in  form,  by  a 
vigilant  and  despotic  central  executive; 
in  short,  the  continuous  experience  of 
many  ages  applied  to  the  management  by 
a  foreign  dynasty  of  miscellaneous  tribes 
and  races  and  an  immense  mixed  popula- 
tion. We  are  shown,  of  course,  only  the 
external  aspect  of  things;  we  probably 
see  no  more  than  an  astute  and  carefully 
calculating  government  thinks  expedient 
to  disclose.  And  we  may  assume  that 
nowhere  are  the  arcana  imperii  more 
strictly  withheld,  so  that  the  reality  may 
be  safely  guessed  to  be  very  different 
from  the    outward    published  aspect  of 


affairs.  Nevertheless,  in  this  ample  chron- 
icle of  current  events  and  transactions,  in 
the  notifications  and  orders,  in  their  style 
and  their  substance,  we  can  recognize  a 
Leviathan  government  in  full  play  and 
power,  dealing  in  a  masterful  and  appar* 
ently  successful  fashion  with  at  least  one 
problem  that  has  long  troubled  the  world, 
and  still  occasionally  perplexes  even  Eu- 
ropean statesmen. 

In  Europe  the  relations  of  a  State  to 
religion  have  been  usually  determined 
only  after  much  conflict  over  the  issues 
involved ;  the  balance  of  power  has  taken 
many  centuries  to  adjust.  In  western 
Asia  the  position  was  fixed  by  Islam  — 
that  is,  by  intolerant  uniformity  ;  in  India 
political  anarchy  and  a  wondrous  confu* 
sion  in  things  divine  were  prevailing  when 
the  English  came  in  to  solve  the  question 
by  cutting  off  all  connection  with  spiritual- 
ities. Whereas  in  China  the  civil  power 
still  holds  a  third  and  verv  different 
course ;  it  not  only  tolerates  all  religions 
equally,  but  has  placed  them  all  under  its 
own  direct  jurisdiction;  the  emperor  is 
supreme  pontiff  as  well  as  supreme  gov- 
ernor. Here  we  may  see  verified  the  say- 
ing of  Hobbes,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Gentiles  is  a  part  of  their  polity,  and  no- 
where have  his  principles  found  stronger 
illustration  than  in  the  practice  of  the 
Chinese  government.  **  Temporal  and 
spiritual,*'  said  he,  **are  but  two  words 
brought  into  the  world  to  make  men  see 
double,  and  to  mistake  their  lawful  sover- 
eign ; "  an  error  that  would  be  very  speed- 
ily corrected  by  the  Board  of  Worship  at 
Pekin,  which  steadily  upholds  the  subor- 
dination, as  by  God's  law,  of  the  ghostly 
powers  to  the  visible  sovereignty.  This 
political  philosophy  combines  naturally 
with  a  profound  contempt  fQr  the  popular 
superstitions,  disguised  under  an  impos- 
ing display  of  external  respect  for  all 
forms  of  religion ;  and  thus  we  may  arrive 
at  some  conception  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  government  towards  belief  and 
worship,  as  it  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Pekin  Gazette, 

The  Gazette  deals  indifferently  with 
science  and  theology,  with  public  instruc- 
tion and  superstitious  usages,  with  the 
latest  European  inventions  and  the  most 
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prinitive  forms  of  worship.  Rales  for 
competitive  exaroiaaliODS  and  the  coofer- 
mentof  educatiooal  degrees  alternate  with 
regnlalioos  for  sacrilice  and  orders  for  Ibe 
deification  of  local  worthies;  high  civil 
and  military  officers  are  promoted  and 
decorated  in  life  or  after  death  iodiSer- 
eotly;  the  establishment  of  free  schools, 
the  launching  of  steamships,  irrigation 
works,  post  roads,  legal  decisions,  the 
appointment  of  imperial  concubines,  ap- 
pear in  company  with  orders  touching  the 
propitiation  of  ghosts,  the  worship  of 
Spirits,  the  canonization  of  notables,  and 
the  promotion  of  efficacious  divinities. 
We  Sod  decrees  awarding  incense  sticlts 
to  river  gods,  tablets  and  titles  to  wonder- 
working shrines;  prescribing  the  ritual 
for  dead  heroes,  for  deified  abstractions, 
and  for  the  deities  who  preside  over  Stale 
departments,  natural  forces,  or  human 
duties — over  war,  wind,  or  patriotism. 
The  frequent  references  to  ancestor  wor- 
ship and  the  offerings  to  the  dead  show 
the  universality  of  these  aboriginal  cus- 
toms ;  the  decrees  regulating  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  lamas  recogniie 
officially  the  great  mystery  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  From  the  commixture 
of  human  with  divine  duties  aud  actions, 
works  and  ways,  reflected  by  these  mis- 
cellaneous aotificatioDS,  we  may  plainly 
discern  the  working  of  a  government 
which  draws  no  fine  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions in  treating  the  superintendence  and 
authoritative  direction  of  all  beliefs  and 
worships,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
highest,  as  an  important  department  of 
imperial  administration.  Nor  need  we  go 
back  to  a  classical  dictionary,  or  collect 
from  all  parts  of  the  outlying  world  the 
grotesque  fancies  and  practices  of  savage 
tribes,  for  evidence  and  examples  of  the 
connection  between  primitive  and  posle- 
rior  forms  of  natural  religion.  We  have 
here  the  chief  stages  and  steps  in  religious 
evolution  officially  recorded  and  authenti- 
cated; we  see  the  civil  power  dispassion- 
ately patronizing  the  whole  series  of 
beliefs  and  institutions,  on  the  sole  condi 
tion  of  retaining  supreme  authority  ove 
all  of  them. 

In  selecting,  from  this  point  of  view,  : 
few  out  of  many  notifications  in  the  Ga 


Mttles  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  we 

may  begin  with  a   report  that  illustrates 

widespread  notion,  which  lies  at  the 

of  all  ghost  worship,  that  the  spirits  ' 

of  those  who  after  death  are  left  withont 

the  proper  obsequies  must  be  laid  at  rest 

by  propitiation.     This  belief  may  be  sup. 

ted  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  when  men 

it   began   to   bury,  burn,  or   otherwise 

ipose  of  their  dead  kinsfolk  or  compan- 

is;  and  in   China,  where  the  wandering 

ghosts  and  hungry  demons  are  innumer* 

ible,  it   is   probably  one  of  the   orig;liu] 

ideas  out  of  which  has  been  developed  the 

paramount  importance  attached    to    the 

rights  of  sepulture.    The  present  example 

furnished  by  an  incident  of  the  French 


ir  agaii 


It  Chin 


The  military  high  commtssiooer  at 
Canton  writes  that  in  the  recent  campaign 
le  Tonquin  frontier  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence broke  out  among  the  troops,  who 
obliged  to  live  la  holes  dug  in  the 
ground  in  order  to  avoid  the  lai^  shells 
that  burst  over  them.  From  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  men  died  and  were  "laid  in 
flocks  like  sheep  "  in  great  pits. 

The  memorialist  would  venture  to  remark 
that  the  soldiers  in  question,  who  were  doing 
their  duty  in  the  ranks  of  battle  and  went 
forth  on  distant  service  with  their  lances  on 
their  shoulders,  were  the  victims  of  a  mali^ 
poison,  and  died  one  after  another, 
phantom  fires  plxying  over  their  lonely  graves 
distant  land  into  which  their  bones  were 
thrown.  The  officers  and  men  returning  from 
Tonquin  as  they  passed  through  Kuaogsi, 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  ode*  cf 
ibe  gbosts  of  their  dead  men  could  be  heard 
in  the  still  watches  of  a  cloudy  aighL  Al- 
though their  case  may  differ  from  that  of  sol- 
diers killed  in  battle,  they  nevertheless  gave 
their  lives  for  thev  country,  and  are  there- 
fore certain  of  a  place  in  hit  Majesty's  com- 
passionate heart. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  proposed  to 
require  the  regimental  commanding  of& 
cers  to  send  up  a  list  of  all  those  who 
perished  in  this  way,  so  that  they  may 
share  in  the  marks  of  compassionate  dis- 
tinction already  accorded  to  the  soldiers 
who  were  killed  in  action.  It  is  added 
that  their  omission  has  caused  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  the  army  generally ; 
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aod  the  object  of  the  report  is  to  obtain 
equal  honors  for  those  who  died  on  ser- 
vice with  those  who  were  killed  in  action  ; 
but  the  reason  stated  is  the  necessity  of 
appeasing  unhonored  ghosts.  A  subse- 
quent Gazette  announces  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Hunan  has  allotted  the 
rent  of  lands  towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
periodical  rites  performed  to  the  memory 
of  men  who  fought  and  died  under  his 
command.  He  himself  has  never  allowed 
the  anniversary  to  pass  without  sacrificing 
to  the  spirits  of  his  departed  companions- 
in-arms. 

In  this  context  may  perhaps  be  placed, 
as  relating  to  military  hygiene,  a  decree 
exhibiting  the  imperial  concern  for  the 
health  as  well  as  for  the  spirits  of  the  Chi- 
nese army.  The  decree  reviews  and 
commends  a  report  of  measures  taken  to 
chastise  certain  rebels  in  Hainan,  confers 
upon  the  general,  as  a  special  decoration, 
a  white  jade  thumb-ring  and  a  dagger 
hilted  with  jade,  and  concludes  thus :  — 

In  view  of  the  pestilential  character  of  the 
country,  as  described  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, in  which  operations  are  being  carried  on, 
her  Majesty  the  Empress  has  been  pleased  to 
order  that  ten  boxes  of  the  pills  known  as 
p^ing  an  tan,  or  the  pill  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, which  have  been  prepared  for  Impe- 
rial use,  be  bestowed  on  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  force.  These  pills  will  be  distributed 
by  General  Feng  Tzutai,  who  will  proclaim 
the  Imperial  will  to  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand. 

But  since  ten  pill-boxes  would  scarcely  go 
far  against  epidemic  sickness  among 
troops  serving  in  unhealthy  districts,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  her  Majesty  re- 
lied principally  upon  the  honorific  or  pos- 
sibly miraculous  e£Eects  to  be  anticipated 
from  this  benevolent  issue  of  medicine 
from  her  private  dispensary. 

If  demon  worship  develops  out  of  the 
fear  of  malignant  ghosts,  the  following 
extract  carries  us  a  little  further  along  the 
connecting  line  of  superstitious  usages. 
A  memorial  from  the  governor  of  For- 
mosa describes  an  outburst  of  pestilence 
in  the  island,  where  the  savage  tribes, 
who  sufiFered  severely  from  the  disease, 
*' endeavored,  according  to  their  ordinary 
custom,  to  avert  it  by  putting  people  to 


death."  The  victims  were  Chinese ;  their 
heads  were  exposed  in  front  of  the 
houses  of  the  murderers ;  and  these  out* 
rages  became  so  frequent  in  parts  of  the 
island  as  to  be  suppressed  only  after  a 
petty  war.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  earli- 
est forms  of  sacrifice  and  expiation  rep- 
resenting the  belief,  which  seems  to  be 
indigenous  among  all  primitive  societies, 
that  some  virulent  plague,  like  the  small- 
pox in  India,  is  the  literal  embodiment  of 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  demon,  who  goes 
about  like  a  wild  beast  seeking  what  he 
may  devour,  and  whose  hunger  must  be 
satiated  by  victims.  In  a  later  stage  of 
the  same  belief  we  have  the  formal  human 
sacrifice,  when  the  victim  is  ofiFered  up 
according  to  settled  ritual  or  custom.  But 
the  simple  random  killing  of  the  first 
comer  seems  in  the  beginning  to  be  suffi* 
cient;  for  in  certain  parts  of  India  a 
mysterious  and  apparently  aimless  murder 
may  be  occasionally  explained  as  the  ful- 
filment of  a  secret  vow  to  one  of  the 
fiercer  divinities.  From  the  expiatory 
assassinations  of  the  Formosa  savages, 
and  from  the  universal  Chinese  practice 
of  leaving  out  food  to  appease  a  ghost's 
hunger,  up  to  the  annual  o£Eerings  and 
libations  made  by  the  Chinese  emperors, 
to  the  sacrificial  feasting  and  commemo- 
rative sharing  of  food,  one  may  venture  to 
trace  in  long  succession  the  genealogy  and 
gradual  refinement  of  a  natural  religious 
idea. 

That  the  plain  unvarnished  worship  of 
ghosts,  demons,  and  animals  may  be  traced 
upward  to  the  higher  forms  of  anthro* 
pomorphic  religion,  is  a  well-known  and 
well-evidenced  theory,  supported  by  the 
survival  in  the  later  stages  of  some  incon- 
gruous habit  or  function  obviously  belong- 
ing to  the  earlier  conceptions.  A  curious 
article  in  the  Gazette  seems  to  indicate 
that  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  a  man  may 
be  duly  divinized  according  to  advanced 
spiritual  notions,  while  he  retains  an  attri- 
bute or  symbolic  name  that  probably  points 
backward  to  some  anterior  adoration  of 
him  under  an  animal  form. 

The  governor-general  at  Foochow  re- 
ports receipt  of  a  petition  with  regard  to 
a  temple  erected  to  the  honor  of  one  Kd 
Chang  K^ng,  canonized  as  the  **  White 
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Divine  One,"  whose  Taoist  synonym  is 
the  White  Jade  Toad. 

Tliis  iDdividual  w>s  born  in  the  Suns  d;- 
DUty,  and  was  skilled  in  literature  and  the 
art  of  medicine.  In  iSSi  he  was  found  re- 
(poniive  to  prayer,  and  on  application  to  his 
Majesty  he  was  invested  by  imperial  decree 
«ith  the  title  of  Divine  Aider.  Last  year  a 
I'mf;  drought  prevailed  in  the  province,  but 
after  gatherings  for  prayer  had  taken  place  at 
hit  temple  a  bountiful  rain  was  vouchsafed. 
The  petitionWB  crave  from  hia  Majesty  the 
bestowal  of  a  votive  (ablet  upon  thin  saint, 
toifelher  with  an  additional  title  and  the  enrol- 
ment of  his  name  on  the  Ibt  of  worthies  to 
whole  manes  sacrifice  is  offered. 


The  praycT  is  granted  by  decree  ;  and 
thus,  if  any  conjecture  may  be  haiarded 
upon  the  indications  aSorded  by  such 
paasages  in  the  GaMttte,  the  White  Jade 
Toad  of  Taoism  mounts  liigher  io  the 
onjer  of  divinities,  becoming  identified 
with  a  saint,  assuming  new  titles  and 
attributes  that  tend  to  disguise  a  humble 
or  merely  symbolic  origin,  and  gradually 
dissolving  connection  with  an  obscure  and 
somewhat  ilt.favored  animal.  The  toad 
is  understood  to  have  originally  earned 
divine  honors  by  his  reputed  power  of 
livioK  for  centuries,  and  by  certain  mirac- 
ulous qualities  which  he  thereby  acquires. 
The  Frog  ^od  of  China  is  known  to  be 
,  the  svmMlical  impersonation,  by  an  easy 
association  of  ideas,  of  rain.  It  is  clear 
that  divine  animals  often  become  entan- 
gled in  many  accidental  and  arbitrarv  ways 
with  legendary  men  ;  and  since  the  fancies 
and  queer  incidents  out  of  which  fables 
shoot  up  among  primitive  folk  are  end- 
less, any  single  explanation  of  animal  wor- 
ship must  be  utterly  inadequate.  One 
can  only  say  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  races  of  man  to  feel  an  instinc- 
tive affinity  with  the  creatures  around  from  tales  pilbtiquely  allowed,  is  Reli 
them;    their   strong   belief   in   the   inter.  '■         ■  "^  "      ■     '■■ 

changeability  of  shape  and  habits  between 
man  and  other  animals  may  almost  be 
thought  to  come  from  a  kind  of  reminis- 
cence of  a  common  origin  and  cousinhood. 
Their  minds  accept  no  sheer  division 
between  monkeys  and  men,  or  between 
the  manners  of  a  bear  and  of  some  rude 
hunter  clothed  in  a  bearskin.  Any  acci- 
dent or  apparition  would  convert  these 


various  shapes  and  significations  of  p«>p 
ular  religion  appear  to  be  singularly  com- 
plicated and  interfused.  The  iotellifreiit 
Chinese  layman  is  understood  to  define 
his  ordinary  altitude  towards  the  religiou 
of  his  country  by  explaining  that.  Dot 
being  a  priest,  he  belongs  personallj  to 
none  of  them,  and  consults  impartially  any 
saint  or  god,  shrine  or  temple,  whose 
response  may  be  expected  to  remedy  his 
(grievance  or  fulfil  his  desire.  Nor  do  the 
divine  persons  or  emblems  renuin  at- 
tached to  a  single  liturgy  ;  they  are  occa- 
sionally found  crossing  over  into  another 
rite,  talcing  the  higher  or  lower  attributes 
and  metamorphoses  that  are  implied  by 
the  particular  cult  or  conception ;  and  rep- 
resenting different  religious  constituencies 
accordingly. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  at  a  period 
when  the  productive  forces  of  natnnl 
religion  are  in  full  vigor,  a  goverament 
wliicii  tolerates  and  even  encourages  a 
fantastic  polytheism  —undertaking  only 
to  regulate  its  practical  operation,  to  nu 
the  aplriiual  electricity  along  manageable 
wires  — must  maintain  strict  watch  over 
the  manufacture  and  circulation  of  mar- 
vels, and  upon  pretenders  to  supernatural 
energy.  The  Gaietlt  furnishes  frequent 
examples  of  very  vigorous  dealing  with 
unauthorized  religious  raovetneats,  such 
as  are  apt  to  breed  tumults  and  sedition  in 
all  times  and  countries,  particuiarlv  where 
the  deities  take  an  active  part  in  all  human 
enterprise.  A  bureaucracy  which  identi- 
fies the  supernatural  element  so  doaelj 
with  administration  must  be  prepared  (o 
find  supernal uraiism  meddling  with  poli- 
tics, and  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
efflorescence  of  disorderly  enthusiasm. 
According  to  Hobbes,  the  "  feare  of  power 


allowed.  Superstition."  And  "  he  that 
presumes  to  break  the  Law  upon  hia  own 
or  another's  dream  or  pretended  Visioo, 
or  uponother  fancy  of  the  power  of  invisi- 
ble Spirits  than  is  permitted  by  the  Coo- 
monwealth,  leaveth  the  Law  of  Nature, 
which  is  a  certain  offence,  and  foltowelb 
the  imagery  of  his  own  or  another  privalc 
man's  brain."  These  somewhat  cynical 
of  the  Leviathan  have. apparently 


animal;    while   the   very   common   belief    and  summary  ways  are  taken  against  the 
that  the  souls  of  living  as  well   as  dead    disturbers,   upon    any    such    pretext,  of 


r  themselv< 
into  animal  bodies  may  ace 
of  the  complex  worships  an 
mythical  descents.      But    i 


frequently  I  public  order. 
inl  for  inany  I      a  memorial  from  the  Governor  of  K   ..__ 
some  of  the  .  reports  the   capture  in  that  provfaic*  of  the 

China   the    chief  uf  a  seditious  gang,  and  hi*  exentim. 
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He  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  who  picked  up 
in  a  mined  temple  a  mutilated  book  of  incan- 
tations,  and  set  up  as  a  healer  of  diseases  by 
the  recitation  of  charms.  He  placed  in  his 
room  a  bowl  of  pure  water,  before  which  he 
engaged  in  worship,  morning  and  evening, 
and  further  took  to  himself  twelve  disciples, 
who  used  to  join  him  in  daily  worship.  Hav- 
ing imbued  these  disciples  with  a  number  of 
theories  and  told  them  false  stories  which  they 
took  to  be  true,  he  ordered  them  each  to  take 
to  themselves  twelve  other  disciples,  that 
these  might  again  augment  their  numbers  and 
raise  a  large  following.  Eventually  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a  rising,  but  before  the 
movement  could  be  well  matured  it  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities, 

who  executed  the  unfortunate  carpenter 
on  the  spot,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether 
the  story  of  the  intended  rising  was  not 
invented  as  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of 
an  enthusiast. 

But  in  1887  a  religious  impostor  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  up  an  actual  outbreak, 
which  was  put  down  by  troops  after  a  fight 
ID  which  the  leader  of  the  insurgents  was 
taken  and  immediately  decapitated.  From 
the  subsequent  examination  of  some  pris- 
oners before  the  judicial  commissioners  it 
appeared 

that  Chao  the  Ogre,  as  he  styled  himself,  had 
persuaded  his  followers  that  he  was  gifted 
with  supernatural  powers  and  was  in  amnity 
with  the  spirit  of  a  certain  mountain.  He 
told  them  that  he  could  make  fighting  men 
and  horses  out  of  paper,  and  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  charm  which,  if  eaten,  would  enable 
the  partaker  to  do  without  food. 

The  inquiry  closed  with  the  decapitatioo 
of  the  witnesses  as  soon  as  their  state- 
ments bad  been  recorded ;  and  although 
the  imperial  decree  commends  highly  the 
promptitude  of  the  local  authorities,  yet 
to  those  versed  in  the  methods  of  Ori* 
ental  officialism  this  remarkable  alacrity 
in  taking  off  heads  suggests  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  some  tangible  grievance  or 
maladministration  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
commotion. 

The  Governor-General  of  Chihli  reports 
that,  in  obedience  to  imperial  edict,  he  has 
succeeded  in  capturing  certain  members  of  a 
heterodox  sect,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
worshipping  an  imaginary  being,  and  unset- 
tling the  public  mind  by  other  liuperstitious 
observances.  The  ringleaders  of  the  sect, 
when  examined,  stated  that  their  society  was 
divided  into  four  branches,  named  after  the 
four  cardinal  points,  and  met  together  four 
times  a  year  for  worship.  Nothmg  beyond 
this  coula  be  established  against  the  sect.  .  .  . 
The  two  ringleaders  have  been  sentenced, 
according  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  to  be  sent 


to  Urumtsi  as  slaves  to  the  soldiery;  the  rest 
to  punishments  less  severe. 

In  this  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
when  the  unbounded  credulity  of  a  vast 
population  has  to  be  humored  and  yet  to 
be  controlled,  a  prudent  government  will 
look  closely  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
laws  against  contraband  wonder-working. 
The  Gazette  publishes  a  memorial  from  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Censors,  referring 
to  the  laws  enacted  by  the  present  imperial 
dynasty  in  severe  prohibition  of  supernat- 
ural stories  intended  to  delude  the  masses, 
and  interdicting  '*  the  fabrication  of  heter- 
odox and  strange  wonders  by  a  vick>us 
priesthood  for  the  bewilderment  of  simple 
folk."  His  Majesty's  attention  is  then 
drawn  to  a  great  assemblage  of  men  and 
women  that  is  held  at  a  certain  temple, 
where  it  is  given  out  that  the  genii  gather 
together,  and  where  women  sit  at  night  in 
the  corners  of  the  building  in  order  to  see 
fairies.  All  this,  the  memorialist  declares, 
is  clean  against  faith  and  morals ;  and  he 
asks  "  how,  in  the  centre  of  enlightenment 
and  civilization,  can  such  doings  be  toler- 
ated?" Upon  this  a  decree  issues,  con- 
demning and  prohibiting  them. 

The  fabrication  of  legends  by  the  Buddhist 
and  Taoist  priesthood  for  the  beguilement 
of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  admission  of 
women  into  the  temple  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  incense,  are  aiike  prohibited  by  law. 

Returning  to  the  orthodox  views  and 
practices,  we  may  observe  that  the  general 
aim  and  tendency  of  the  Gazette  notices 
is  toward  enlisting  the  divine  influences 
on  the  side  of  public  utility  and  public 
morals.  If  plagues  and  earthquakes  oc- 
cur, they  are  part  of  Heaven's  design,  to 
be  interpreted  by  reference  to  human  sins 
and  shortcomings.  The  censor  of  the 
Fakien  circuit,  reporting  on  the  casualties 
caused  by  a  recent  earthquake,  shapes  his 
conclusions  upon  the  system  of  a  savant 
of  the  Han  dvnasty,  who,  in  explaining  the 
operations  of  the  five  elements,  traced  all 
physical  calamities  to  the  actions  of  men. 
The  censor  adopts  this  theory  as  reason- 
able and  probable,  seeing  that  ever  since 
the  Taeping  rebellion  frequent  calamities 
have  visited  the  empire,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  the  constant  imperial  exhortations,  few 
of  his  Majesty's  servants  honestly  do  their 
duty.  Ot  late  years  there  has  been  so 
much  especial  laxity  in  the  province  re- 
cently afflicted,  that  the  reporter  cannot 
avoid  suggesting  this  remissness  of  the 
executive  as  a  probable  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. One  might  have  supposed  that  of 
all  sublunary  ills  an  earthquake  would  be 
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most  difficult  to  bring  home  to  the  account 
of  a  government,  unless  it  should  be  taken 
to  indicate  defective  grasp  of  the  situation 
and  a  certain  degree  of  ministerial  vacilla- 
tion. Yet  the  Chinese  Gawette  finds  in 
this  incident  an  excellent  occasion  for 
reading  the  people  a  moral  lesson  against 
disaffection ;  so  that  between  the  caprice 
of  the  gods  and  the  iniquities  of  men  in 
this  and  previous  existences,  the  share  of 
responsibilitv  for  national  misfortunes  to 
be  eventually  accepted  by  the  temporal 
ruler  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

What,  then,  is  the  system  upon  which 
this  immense  structure  of  supreme  author- 
ity in  all  departments  has  been  built  up 
and  is  maintained?  In  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment the  temporal  and  spiritual  pow- 
ers, instead  of  leaning  toward  different 
centres,  meet  and  support  each  other  like 
an  arch,  of  which  the  emperor's  civil  and 
sacred  prerogative  is  the  keystone.  The 
emperor  is  himself  the  son  ot  Heaven ;  he 
performs  the  highest  sacrifices  as  pontiff 
forthe  nation;  and  the  official  hierarchy 
includes  the  chief  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
ecclesiastics,  graduated  according  to  spir- 
itual rank  and  attributes.  The  head  of 
the  Taoist  priesthood  is  the  Heavenly 
Master,  in  whose  person  the  spirit  of  one 
of  the  earliest  Tao  mystics  has  its  official 
residence.  According  to  M.  de  Groot,* 
this  high  priest  from  time  to  time  revises 
the  list  of  urban  and  municipal  deities, 
striking  out  those  whom  he  thinks  fit  to 
remove,  and  usually  filling  up  the  vacan- 
cies by  the  promotion  of  mandarins  re- 
cently deceased.  But  these  changes  are 
all  submitted  for  precedent  sanction  to 
the  Board  of  Worship. 

Tons  les  ans  le  pape  communique  au  minis- 
t^re  la  liste  dcs  mutations  qu'il  se  propose  de 
faire  dans  le  personnel  divin;  et  ce  n*est 
qu*apris  avoir  ^t^  nanti  de  la  confirmation 
ministerielle  de  ses  decisions  qu*il  porte 
celles-ci  \  la  connaissance  des  autorit^  pro- 
▼inciales. 

These  urban  gods  are,  it  should  be 
explained,  neither  more  nor  less  than  divi- 
nized men;  they  represent  the  post-mor- 
tem promotion  of  distinguished  officials 
to  the  rank  of  tutelary  deities;  they  are 
clothed  in  official  dress,  and  are  all  in  a 
manner  subordinate  to  the  spiritual  lord 
mayor  at  Pekin.  They  are  consulted  by 
the  local  judges,  who  pass  the  night  in 
their  temple  for  meditation  over  a  pecul- 
iarly difficult  case;  and  their  importance 
as  functionaries  is  in  no  wise  diminished 

*  Etude  concernant  la   religion  popalaire  dcs  Chi- 
■oia  (AaDales  du  Miu^e  Guimet,  i886]l. 
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by  death,  since  each  municipal  deity  m 
the  agent  or  chargi  d^affains  within  his 
municipalitv  for  the  God  of  Hell,  to  whom 
all  misdeeds  are  b^  him  regularly  re- 
ported. It  is  also  his  duty  to  arrest  and 
despatch  guilty  souls  to  their  appointed 
place  of  punishment  below.  A  similar 
organization  presides  over  the  village 
community,  where  one  of  the  more  vener- 
ated elders  is  first  revered  as  an  ancestor, 
and  imperceptibly  takes  rank  on  the  spir- 
itual Board  of  Guardians.  And  just  as 
these  powerful  local  divinities  virtually 
hold  office  at  the  State's  pleasure,  so  also 
the  Lamaist  representatives  of  Buddhism 
depend  for  recognition  of  their  successive 
embodiments  upon  the  imperial  mandate 
or  congid'^ilire. 

We  can  now  understand  how  this  unex- 
ampled position  of  the  imperial  govern* 
ment  enables  it  to  exercise  such  formal 
and  deliberate  control,  through  the  Board 
of  Censors,  over  disorderly  spiritualism 
and  all  undesirable  manifestations  of  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  the  dead.  A 
decree,  passed  upon  a  protest  by  the  cen- 
sors against  certain  sacrificial  honors  that 
had  been  unduly  paid  to  a  deceased  mag- 
istrate, points  out  that  these  honors  nec- 
essarily imply  official  recognition  of  public 
merit,  and  directs  that  no  application  for 
them  be  transmitted  until  the  claims  of 
the  dead  man  shall  have  been  carefully 
verified.  And  another  decree  publishes  a 
long  report  in  which  the  Board  of  Ceremo- 
nies make  their  recommendations  as  to 
the  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  the 
canonization  of  deceased  officials.  They 
find,  after  consulting  the  dynastic  institu- 
tions, that  the  erection  of  special  templet 
in  honor  of  defunct  worthies  is  the  pecnl^ 
iar  prerogative  of  t<he  throne,  and  that  the 
privilege  of  doin^  worship  to  provincial 
officers  within  their  own  (late)  jurisdictioa 
was  extended  to  the  provinces  by  a  recent 
order  in  council,  having  formerly  (as  it 
seems)  been  confined  to  the  metropolis. 
Various  suggestions  follow  regarding  the 
class  and  kind  of  distinction  to  be  con- 
ferred inordinary  cases,  with  special  rules 
as  to  persons  killed  in  battle  or  in  resist- 
ing seditious  revolts ;  so  that  one  almost 
begins  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  tlie 
Chinese  system  of  posthumous  honors 
differs  greatly,  except  in  outward  form  and 
treatment,  from  the  pantheons,  mausoles, 
epitaphs,  and  memorial  statuary  so  com- 
mon in  Europe.  But  in  the  Western 
world  these  things'  have  now  become 
purely  commemorative ;  nor 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dost 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  deiXk; 
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whereas  m  China  the  images,  the  tablets, 
the  annual  offerings  of  flowers,  the  Gazette 
notifications,  are  actually  intended,  ac- 
cording to  their  popular  meaning,  for  the 
gratification  of  illustrious  spirits,  and  to 
conciliate  them  by  compliments.  And 
since  worship  and  wonder-working  react 
upon  and  stimulate  each  other,  the  promo- 
tion of  a  notable  spirit  to  be  a  demigod, 
and  thence  to  the  full  rank  of  a  divinity  in 
charge  of  some  great  human  interest,  is 
found  to  be  a  simple  matter  of  notoriety, 
popular  credit,  and  court  favor. 

The  meritorious  official  appears,  indeed, 
in  the  Gazette  nearly  as  often  after  death 
as  before,  with  little  change  of  duty  or 
even  of  character  ;  since  the  fact  of  titles 
and  decorations  being  still  showered  upon 
him  indicates  that  even  by  putting  off  this 
mortal  body  one  does  not  always  become 
perfectly  incorruptible.  The  special  com- 
missioner for  the  survey  of  the  Yellow 
River  writes  that  "the  deceased  high 
officers  who  have  been  canonized  as 
saints  of  the  river  have  appeared  in  differ- 
ent shapes  on  the  water's  surface  at  times 
of  imminent  danger  from  its  rise."  While 
one  particular  breach  was  under  repair,  a 
deceased  worthy,  named  Pai  Ma  Chiang, 
was  constantly  present ;  and  at  a  critical 
moment,  when  the  embankment  was  giv- 
ing way,  he  calmed  down  the  flood  by  a 
most  timely  apparition,  whereby  he  has 
justly  merited  an  additional  title,  "in  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  to  mankind." 
Another  memorial  claims  honorary  titles 
for  a  spirit  who  guarded  the  fields  from  a 
swarm  of  locusts ;  while  a  famous  virgin, 
who  served  in  the  army  like  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  died  in  great  honor,  is  reported  for 
decoration  on  the  ground  of  having  twice 
(since  her  death)  saved  a  fort  that  was 
besieged  by  rebels.  There  is  also  a  de- 
cree conferring  honors  on  the  original 
discoverers  of  a  salt  spring,  who  had  for 
centuries  become  the  tutelary  deities  of 
the  locality,  and  who  are  now  officially  rec- 
ognized. And  we  have  numerous  edicts 
prescribing  ritual,  and  insisting  on  the 
decorous  and  exact  performance  of  the 
periodical  sacrifices. 

En  Chine,  done,  un  dieu  est  Time  d'un 
mort,  qui  au  lieu  de  ne  recevoir  les  hommaees 
que  des  descendants  du  d^funt,  re9oit  des 
honneurs  et  des  offrandes  de  la  nation  enti^re 
ou  d*une  partie  considerable  de  la  nation, 
avec  la  sanction  du  grand  pr6tre  de  1 'empire.* 

We  have  here,  in  short,  a  strong  cor- 
roboration of  the  theory  promulgated  long 
ago  by  Euhemerus,  which  was  also  posi- 

*  De  Groot,  iL  637. 


tively  affirmed  by  the  Christian  apologists 
who  stood  face  to  face  with  heathendom 
—  that  the  gods  of  polytheism  were  deified 
men.  The  sources  of  superstitious  phan- 
tasy are  innumerable,  fortuitous,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  variable  ;  nevertheless 
the  Euhemeristic  hypothesis  does  seem 
to  gain  ground  with  the  extension  of  ac- 
curate inquiry ;  in  India  it  is  largely  sup- 
ported by  direct  observation,  while  in 
China  it  not  only  rests  upon  ample  evi- 
dence, but  is  officially  attested.  We  find 
there  the  earliest  and  latest  stages  of.  dei- 
fication joined  in  a  connected  series;  we 
have  at  the  bottom  a  universal  worship  of 
ghosts,  partly  ancestral  and  commemora- 
tive, and  in  part  propitiatory ;  while  at  the 
top  we  have  the  full-blown  adoration  of 
ancient  men  who  now  preside,  as  lofty 
deities,  over  the  operations  of  nature  or 
the  interests  of  society.  No  one  contests 
the  authentic  descent,  either  of  the  ghost 
or  of  the  god,  from  the  common  stock  of 
humanity.  The  biographies  of  the  God 
of  War  and  the  Goddess  of  the  Seas,  two 
deities  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Chinese 
Pantheon,  are  said  to  be  on  record  in  the 
public  archives;  there  appears  to  be  no 
more  doubt  as  to  their  human  antecedents 
than  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mandarin 
who  died  last  year  with  the  urban  deity  in 
whom  his  spirit  now  resides.  The  deities 
generally  are  no  less  historical  personages 
than  the  saints  of  a  European  calendar, 
than  St.  Denis,  St.  Dunstan,  or  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury;  and  their  earthly  origin 
seems  in  no  way  to  a£Eect  their  popular 
reputation.  But  since  in  China  the  right 
of  canonization  and  the  conferment  of  all 
celestial  honors  are  retained  by  the  State 
in  its  own  hands,  neithersanctity  nor  even 
supernaturalism  appears  to  acquire  for  its 
possessors  any  political  independence. 
And  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  Ga* 
zette,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
show  the  vigilant  solicitude  with  which 
the  imperial  government  upholds  its  pre- 
rogative of  supremacy  and  strict  superin- 
tendence over  polytheism  in  all  its 
branches. 

Against  this  vagrant  and  inorganic  nat- 
ural religion  the  Buddhist  Church  stands 
out  in  strong  relief  as  an  organized  sacer- 
dotalism, with  a  fixed  canon  of  scriptures, 
monastic  orders,  an  imposing  ceremonial, 
and  a  grand  tradition.  Yet  over  this 
Church  the  State  exercises  a  superintend- 
ence that  is  in  its  outward  aspect  no  less 
strict  and  imperious.  It  is  well  known 
that  Tibet,  the  chief  seat  and  sanctuary  of 
northern  Buddhism,  is  a  province  gov- 
erned by  the  Buddhist  lamas  in  political 
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subordination  to  the  Chinese  Empire ;  and  authorized,  for  there  had  been  some  trouble 
the  reality  of  the  home  rule  vested  in  these  about  the  reappearance  in  a  certain  per^ 
priests  has  been  proved  by  the  recent  war  son,  with  a  very  long  name,*  of  the  spirit 
which  they  began  and  waged  against  Brit-  of  the  NomSn  Han,  or  prince  of  the  reli- 
ish  India  quite  independently  of  the  Pekin  gious  law  (a  high  Buddhist  dignitary), 
Foreign  Office.  Every  succession  to  the  who,  in  a  previous  reign,  had  cominitted 
chief  offices  in  this  hierarchy  is  in  form  o£Eences  so  serious  that  the  privilege  of 
the  simple  transmigration  of  a  soul ;  nev-  successive  births  into  the  world  had  been 
ertheless  it  is  treated  as  an  appointment  withdrawn  from  him  forever,  and  who 
requiring  confirmation  by  the  Chinese  **  perfected  his  repose  **  — !>.,  departed 
sovereign.  The  Dalai  Lama,  or  head  of  this  life  —  about  1844. 
the  Church,  who  is  co-regent  of  Tibet,  is  y^^  y^^^^  „^^  ^^^.^^^  ^  memorial  from  the 
chosen,  as  is  commonly  known,  upon  each  MiliUry  Governor  of  Hi,  stating  that  the  Tibe- 
vacancy  by  the  process  of  discovering  the  tan  Lamas  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  (who 
mortal  body  in  whom  the  spirit  of  his  im-  are  willing  to  provide  1,000  horse  for  the  pub- 
mediate  predecessor,  when  evicted  by  lie  service)  begged  that  we  would  allow  A wang 
death  from  his  former  tenement,  has  taken  to  become  a  Lama.  We  grant  him  permis- 
up  its  abode.  Two  or  three  very  young  sion  to  join  the  priesthood  and  return  to 
children  are  produced,  whose  birth  has  Tibet,  there  to  study  the  sacred  writings ;  but 
been  accompanied  by  marvellous  sights  the  request  that  he  shall  be  recopiized  as  the 
and  sounds,  and  in  whom  have  been  ob-  embodiment  of  the  Nomen  Han  is  refused, 
served  signs  of  preternatural  wisdom  and  Hi  is  that  province  in  the  far  nortb-wett 
an  air  of  strange,  unearthly  dignity.  The  of  Mongolia  which  the  Russians  for  some 
records  of  prc^igies  and  miraculous  indi:  time  occupied,  but  afterwards  restored  to 
cations  are  compared  and  duly  verified  by  China,  and  this  semi -condonation  of  the 
the  imperial  commissioners ;  the  divine  spirit's  iniquities  in  a  preceding  existence 
intention  is  also  ascertained  by  casting  is  evidently  given  upon  political  consider* 
lots ;  and  finally  a  report  is  submitted  not  ations.  The  case  afiEords  some  measure 
unlike  the  *'  Relatio"  of  miracles  drawn  of  the  vast  territorial  range  of  these  pre* 
up  by  the  Roman  theologians  when  a  pa-  tensions  to  spiritual  autocracy,  and  oC 
pal  bull  is  to  issue  for  the  canonization  of  their  use  in  strengthening  the  imperial 
a  saint«  influence  among  the  distant  border  tribes. 

Then  comes,  in  the  Gazette^  the  order  Not  the  faintest  hesitation  on  the  point -of 

for  installation.  authority  can  be  traced  in  these  decrees; 

.  ,  ^    . ,  the  temporal  sovereign  deals  absolutely 

Memorial  from  the  Imperial  Resident  at  with  the  ghostly  chiefs :  the  embodiment 

Lassa  announces  that  a  day  has  been  fixed  ^^e  treated  formally  as  sacred  mysteries 

for  the  enthronement  of  the  incarnation,  and  ^^o   «..->/«♦; /*^  11 «    ^e^^^..— .:^..  1  "'fi-.-^I^ 

that  the  High  Treasurer  has  respectfully  so-  f"^,  practicallv   as  conventional   fictioot 

lidted  that  the  re^mbodiment  of  the  thir-  ^Jat  are  useful  under  due  control;  while 

teenth  generation  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  having  the  publication  of  all  these  proceedings 

now'atuined  the  age  of  four  years,  and  being  in   the  Gazette  keeps   this  aspect  of  Ihe 

possessed  of   extraordinary  spirituality  and  relations  between  Church  and  State  well 

intelligence,  the  spirits  have  now  been  rev-  before  the  people,  by  whom  it  is  probably 

erently  appealed  to,  and  Buddha  has  been  appreciated  and  obediently  accepted. 

solemnly  invoked   by  genuine   and  earnest  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Sf»- 

divination.    The  result  has  shown  that  the  tem  of  bringing  both  the  living  and  the 

onlv  superlatively  auspicious  date  IS  the  ^^^^     men,    ghosts,  and    gods,    equalW 

of  July;  and  on  this  day  It  IS  proposed  to  go  ....*    .l^  •*     -^  •  1                «?       '    ^H'"*"'7 

forth  to  meet  the  re^mbbdimcnt  and  bring  hfrn  within  the  imperial  prerogative  mutt  help 

to  Mount  Potala  for  enthronement.  *o  confirm  and  perpetuate  that  fusion  and 

intermixture  of  human  and  divine  affiun^ 

A  decree  follows,  sanctioning  the  en*  that  indistinctness  of  the  dividing  line  be^ 
thronement  and  the  presentation  of  the  tween  the  two  spheres  of  ezistencCt  to 
usual  gifts;  whereupon  the  resident  re-  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
ports  tnat  the  imperial  gifts  have  been  A  recent  English  writer  has  tngtnioasly 
placed  under  a  yellow  canopy  in  a  certain  twisted  certain  Scriptural  expressions  and 
temple,  **  where  thev  will  be  received  by  metaphors  into  a  chain  of  evidence  to 
the  re-embodiment  kneeling  on  his  knees,  support  an  hypothesis  of  natural  law  ia 
and  prostrating  himself  with  his  face  to  the  spiritual  world  which  would  square 
the  palace  in  thanks  for  the  Heavenly  very  well,  in  many  respects,  with  the  pop- 
bounty."    In  the  mean  time  another  de-  .           «^.      .  . . 

cree^nally  disposes  of  the  case  of  a  re-  .oU*.r™^?r^S::!:rb1^SJ?^•Si.^&S: 

embodiment  that  had  not  l)een  officially  on  Tib«t.it  a  wiijr  intriguer. 
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ular  Chinese  notion  of  the  subjection  of 
spirits  to  human  statute.  For  the  Chinese 
also  believe  that  the  law  of  visible  nature 
extends  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  if  the 
imperial  ordinances  do  not  actually  run  in 
the  realms  below,  they  have  at  any  rate  to 
be  obeyed  by  all  who  desire  to  revisit  the 
upper  regions.  And  one  obvious  conse- 
quence o?  being  incessantly  Under  such  a 
dispensation,  in  such  an  environment,  is 
that  many  of  the  Chinese  myths  and  fables 
bear  an  administrative  character,  and  are 
founded  on  the  fancy,  serious  or  sarcastic, 
of  a  Plutonic  bureaucracy  and  a  well-or- 
ganized official  system  in  Hades.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  H.  Giles  brought  out,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Strange  Stories  from  a 
Chinese  Studio,**  a  translation  of  the  most 
popular  story-book  in  China.  It  opens 
with  a  tale  headed  *'  Examination  for  the 
Post  of  Guardian  Angel,"  relating  how  a 
graduate  having  been  mysteriously  sum- 
moned before  a  board  of  examining  deities, 
apparently  presided  over  by  the  God  of 
War,  was  appointed  guardian  angel  in 
Hunan.  As  this  was  equivalent  to  pro- 
motion into  the  next  world,  because  the 
qualification  for  angelship  is  death,  he 
pleaded  hard  for  a  respite,  and  was  allowed 
to  put  off  joining  his  post  for  nine  years  ; 
whereupon  he  awoke  as  out  of  a  trance, 
tarried  nine  years  longer  in  life,  and 
passed  away  quietly  at  the  appointed  time. 
There  is  also  an  odd  tale  of  a  man  whose 
degree  was  gained  for  him  by  a  ghost ;  and 
another  of  certain  literati  who  were  sent 
for  by  Yen  Lo,  the  ruler  of  Hades,  to  com- 
pose an  inscription  for  a  tower  that  he 
had  erected  there,  and  who  showed  no 
alacrity  in  obeying  this  euphemistic  sum- 
mons to  depart  hence.  From  another  storjr 
it  appears  that  although  devils  are  ordi- 
narily commissioned  by  the  Chinese  Pluto 
to  convey  messages  from  below,  yet  since 
they  are  unable,  like  fish  out  of  water,  to 
endure  beyond  a  short  time  the  light  and 
air  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  authorities 
of  hell  and  purgatory  are  often  obliged  to 
press  the  souls  of  living  men  into  tempo- 
rary employ.  It  is  also  necessary  to  dis- 
embody a  soul  whenever  some  one  is 
wantea  to  do  an  errand  from  earth  to 
Hades,  because  the  devils  do  not  take 
orders  from  an  earthly  official ;  and  while 
a  diabolic  messenger  can  only  communi- 
cate with  mortals  by  assuming  some  phe- 
nomenal human  form,  so  the  soul  cannot 
make  its  journey  to  the  shades  below  ex- 
cept by  leaving  its  body  behind  in  a  cata- 
leptic condition,  awaiting  return.  We 
have  thus  a  constant  interchange  of  states 
through  the  facility  of  disembodiment  and 


the  incessant  re-appearance  of  spirits  and 
wandering  ghosts  in  various  shapes  and 
r61es,  making  personal  identity  uncertain, 
mingling  apparitions  and  revenants  with 
the  palpable  human  crowd,  and  familiariz- 
ing the  mind  with  the  sense  of  frequent 
passage  to  and  fro,  as  if  the  gates  of  life 
and  death  stood  always  open. 

Mr.  T*aing  Ping,  "  who  took  the  highest 
degree  in  the  year  1661,"  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  bis  soul,  which  escaped  one 
day  like  smoke  from  a  chimney,  and  was 
unable  to  find  its  way  back  to  its  mortal 
tenement.  The  lost  spirit  found  a  Bud- 
dhist priest  sitting  by  the  roadside,  who 
recommended  him,  as  a  scholar,  to  apply 
to  Confucius  and  the  God  of  Literature,  by 
whom  the  case  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially laid  before  Buddha  himself,  who  at 
last  gave  him  a  guide  to  show  him  where 
his  body  still  lay.  The  story  is  noticed 
here  because  it  introduces  the  representa- 
tives of  three  religions  as  consulted  in  the 
matter,  although  the  last  and  highest  place 
is  allotted  to  Sakya  Muni,  the  Buddha. 
But  perhaps  none  of  these  fables  bears 
more  instructively  upon  the  point  for 
which  they  are  now  quoted  than  the  anec- 
dote (in  a  note)  01  the  Emperor  T*ai 
Tung,  whose  soul  visited  the  infernal  re- 
gions and  promised  to  send  Yen  Lo  (Pluto) 
a  melon. 

When  his  Majesty  recovered  from  the  trance 
into  which  he  haa  been  plunged,  he  gave 
orders  that  his  promise  was  to  be  fulfilled. 
Just  then  a  man  named  Lin  Chu'an  observed 
a  priest  with  a  hairpin  belonging  to  his  wife, 
and.  misconstruing  the  manner  in  which  pos- 
session of  it  had  been  obtained,  abused  his 
wife  so  severely  that  she  committed  suicide. 
Lin  Chu'an  himself  then  determined  to  follow 
her  example,  and  to  convey  the  melon  to  Yen 
Lo,  for  'which  act  he  was  subsequently  deified. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  deifica- 
tion for  personal  service  to  an  emperor. 
It  is  related  elsewhere  that  an  emperor  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  to  whom  shaving  was 
most  painful,  was  one  day  attended  upon  by 
a  person  who  shaved  him  with  such  mirac- 
ulous ease  that  a  large  reward  was  at  once 
offered  to  the  operator,  who  then  revealed 
himself  as  an  ancient  sage  canonized, 
and  demanded  admission  to  the  higher 
^order  of  State  divinites.  His  claims  to 
official  apotheosis  as  the  God  of  Letters 
were  admitted,  and  the  foregoing  legend 
explains  whv  he  is  also  the  patron  saint 
of  Chinese  oarbers. 

Two  distinct  yet  closely  allied  concep- 
tions may  be  traced  in  these  stories,  which 
are  mentioned  here  because  they  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  rudimentary  forms 
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of  imaginative  belief  that  expand  later 
into  the  grand  processes  of  deification 
registered  in  the  GazitU>  The  first  is  the 
idea  that  a  person  who  falls  into  a  swoon 
or  deep  sleep  has  been  possibly  placed  on 
some  incorporeal  duty,  or  is  visiting;  that 
extra-mundane  region  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  putting  o£E  this  mortal  vesture 
of  humanity.  It  is  the  notion  of  the 
adventures  of  a  soul  in  dreamland  being 
real.  The  second  conception  carries  us 
from  the  domain  of  sleep  to  that  of  death, 
his  twin-brother  and  co-regent ;  for  in  one 
sense  death  is  to  a  race  no  more  than 
sleep  is  to  the  individual ;  there  are  inces- 
sant interruptions  of  consciousness  as  the 
generations  pass,  but  the  body  corpo- 
rate survives  and  is  strengthened,  while  the 
ideas,  feelings,  and  habits  are  transmitted 
unbroken.  According  to  this  latter  con- 
ception, messages  may  be  sent  to  Hades 
by  men  who  shall  have  been  speciallv 
despatched  there  by  death,  or  who  shall 
have  departed  this  life  on  some  particular 
duty  in  that  quarter.  We  all  know  that 
these  are  two  very  ancient,  almost  ubiqui- 
tous, ideas,  which  have  ramified  widely 
into  various  modes  and  expressions  of 
primitiveisuperstition,  and  have  had  along 
development  in  the  history  of  religions.* 
The  notion  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body 
during  a  trance  or  lethargy  lies,  according 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  at  the  root  of 
conceptions  of  a  second  life  after  death ; 
a  soul  may  go  and  return,  until  to  the  body 
it  finally  returns  no  more,  but  it  neverthe- 
less exists  and  can  be  communicated  with 
in  an  invisible  region  beyond.  To  that 
region,  whenever  a  message  is  to  be  sent, 
the  second  idea  of  liberating  some  unlucky 
soul  from  its  body,  naturallv  follows  among 
those  with  whom  human  life  is  of  no  more 
account  than  spilt  water.  It  is  upon 
authentic  record  that  human  beings  were 
formerly  slain  in  China  at  the  obsequies 
of  great  persons,  though  the  practice, 
which  was  evidently  the  survival  of  earlier 
tribal  customs,  softened  down  into  the 
milder  form  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice, 
usuallv  bv  self-inhumation  with  the  de- 
ceased. It  then  entered  the  symbolic  and 
fictitious  stage,  when  the  custom  of  inter- 
ring with  a  corpse  images  of  wood  or  of 
straw  became  universal ;  until  it  now  seems 
to  have  dwindled  down  into  the  burning 
of  paper  dolls  at  a  funeral.  And  thus, 
from  the  bloody  immolation  of  victims  at 
the  funeral  of  a  savage  warrior,  up  to  the 

*  **  From  this  ignorance  of  how  to  distinguish  Dreams 
and  other  strong  fancies  from  Vision  and  Sense,  did 
arise  the  greatest  part  of  the  Religion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  times  past**  (Hobbes*s  Leviathan). 


tranquil  self-sacrifice  of  the  Cbinamaii, 
who  agrees  in  remorseful  expiation  to  ac- 
commodate his  sovereign  by  delivering  a 
present  in  Hades,  one  may  trace  the  up- 
ward modification  in  form  and  sentiment 
of  this  antique  custom,  which,  in  the 
present  writer  s  opinion,  indicates  one  of 
the  principal  and  earliest  motives  of  human 
sacrifice.  In  a  ruder  society  poor  Lin 
Chu'an  would  have  been  violently  de- 
spatched to  the  infernal  gods ;  while  under 
the  civilized  Chinese  ngimi  it  is  at  least 
assumed  decorously  that  he  happened  to 
be  going  that  way  on  his  own  affairs,  and 
mignt  do  the  emperor's  bidding  without 
personal  inconvenience.  Among  savages 
the  '*  other  self  '*  is  occupied  during  a 
swoon  in  some  congenial  manner  —  usually 
brutal  or  absurd ;  among  the  Chinese  it  is 
passing  an  examination,  discharging  muni- 
cipal functions,  or  engaged  in  some  other 
business  that  accords  with  the  day-dreams 
of  a  highly  educated  and  much  governed 
people. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  all  this  vivid 
realization  of  two  existences  with  similar 
environment  and  occupations  may  fall  in 
with  and  support  the  cardinal  |X>litical 
theory  of  the  subordination,  for  all  admin- 
istrative purposes,  of  things  spiritual  to 
the  temporal  authority.  For  if  the  two 
states  of  being  so  much  resemble  eadb 
other,  if  intercourse  between  the  two 
worlds  is  not  much  rarer  than  between  two 
strange  countries,  and  if  the  spirits  who 
haunt  the  visible  world  are  merely  dis- 
embodied men  whose  previous  history  is 
perfectly  well  known,  and  who  are  open, 
now  as  formerly,  to  official  manipulation 
— this  leaves  little  room  for  pretension  on 
sacerdotal  or  supernatural  grounds  to  inde- 
pendence of  the  sovereign  power.  Hades 
itself  can  be  treated  like  Tibet,  as  an  oat- 
lying  province  of  the  empire  under  a 
mysterious  kind  of  hieratic  home  rule; 
and,  within  the  emperor's  terrestrial  di^ 
minions  at  any  rate,  any  tendency  of 
spiritual  persons,  disemtfodied  or  divi- 
nized, to  insubordination  or  local  disaf- 
fection would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
accepted  position  under  his  government. 
As  politicians  who  can  command  success 
do  not  always  trouble  themselves  to 
udeserve  it,  so  a  potentate  who  bestows 
distinctions  upon  divinities  need  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  securing  their  approbation 
or  mitigating  their  anger  by  any  such 
self-humiliation  as  has  been  practised  by 
priest-ridden  kings.  A  simple  tribal  chief 
may  prostrate  himself  before  the  god  of 
his  family  or  his  mountain ;  but  a  mighty 
I  emperor,  though  he  shows  all  decent  rev- 
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erence  to  established  images  and  worships, 
has  io  fact  more  dignified  ways  of  dealing 
with  a  great  multitude  of  deities,  among 
whom  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  uphold 
the  authoritative  principle  that  order  is 
Heaven*s  first  law.  Here,  again,  it  may 
be  said,  we  may  follow  a  primitive  idea 
through  the  process  of  gradual  refinement ; 
beginning  with  the  grotesque  supplica- 
tions of  a  savage  to  wandering  ghosts  or 
capricious  spirits,  and  rising  gradually  to 
the  high  regulative  ceremonial  of  the  Chi- 
nese government.  We  see  the  gods  im- 
prove steadily  in  form  and  function ;  the 
rites  are  organized  and  subjected  to  proper 
control ;  in  short,  we  see  religion,  politics, 
and  society  keeping  step  and  marching 
abreast  as  they  submit  to  discipline  and 
go  through  their  evolutions.  The  cardinal 
fact  of  the  religious  system,  the  line  that 
strings  together  all  these  formal  changes, 
is  the  apotheosis  of  man ;  "  the  great  idol 
of  the  pagans  is  deified  humanity." 

The  religious  polity  of  the  Chinese  is 
thus  a  powerful  pagan  realization  of 
Hobbesism  ;  and  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  carried  further  in  China  than  among 
.  the  empires  of  antiquity,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  the  principle  has  prevailed  more 
or  less  in  all  governments  that  have  had  to 
deal  with  leligion  in  its  inorganic  state  — 
with  natural  religion,  as  it  grows  up  out 
of  the  free  exuberance  of  man*s  fears  and 
fancies.  In  western  Europe,  where  we 
have  been  for  centuries  accustomed  to 
treat  religion  metaphysically,  it  may  be 
surprising  to  find  that  even  towards  poly- 
theism a  government  should  be  able  to 
assume  so  dictatorial  and  cynical  an  atti- 
tude. But  we  have  to  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  polytheism  has  in  fact 
never  been  treated  seriously  by  statesmen 
or  philosophers,  except  possibly  by  the 
English  in  India;  and  secondly,  that  this 
practical  way  of  handling  it  is  warranted 
and  partly  explained  bv  a  right  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ideas  which,  from  the  day  of 
classic  paganism,  underlie  the  popular 
worship. 

Piety,  says  Euthyphro,  in  his  dialogue 
with  Socrates,  **  is  an  art  which  gods  and 
men  have  of  doing  business  with  each 
other."  *  And  so  in  the  Pekin  Gazette 
we  find  the  ritual  and  worships  of  polythe- 
ism treated  as  the  art  of  dealing  with  the 
unintelligible  influences  and  incalculable 
forces  by  which  the  ignorant  multitude 
finds  itself  to  be  surrounded.  So  long  as 
these  forces  are  believed  to  be  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  beings  who 

*  Dialogues  of  Plato  (Jowett's  translation). 


rise  to  distinction  ia  the  domain  of  ghosts 
and  spirits,  this  art  consists  mainly  of  pro- 
pitiation, by  prayers,  gifts,  and  honors; 
and  when  wider  experience  and  more  ac- 
curate observation  of  consequences  prove 
this  method  to  be  at  least  uncertain,  reli- 
gion tends  naturally  to  withdraw  within 
the  sphere  of  metaphysics  and  morality. 
For  morality,  being  a  generalized  experi- 
ence of  the  right  way  of  living,  may  in 
this  sense  be  regarded  as  a  wise  and  far- 
seeing  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of 
the  straegle  for  existence;  the  moralist 
utilizes  the  blind  forces  reasonably  instead 
of  battling  against  them;  they  are  made 
conducive  to  human  wel^re,  like  a  river 
that  is  drawn  o£E  to  turn  a  water-mill.  In 
the  same  manner  the  Chinese  government, 
conscious  of  its  inability  to  dam  up  or  dis- 
regard the  floods  of  superstition  which 
saturate  the  Chinese  people,  endeavors  to 
treat  this  kind  of  religion  as  a  natural 
phenomenon  like  the  rains  or  the  shifting 
rivers,  and  makes  the  best  of  it  by  taking 
the  matter  under  executive  control  in  or- 
der to  direct  the  inundations  into  fixed 
channels. 

There  has  of  late  been  much  specula- 
tion, in  books  and  lectures,  regarding  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  natural  religion; 
and  the  outlying  corners  of  the  earth  have 
been  ransacked  for  any  myth,  legend, 
custom,  or  fanciful  delusion  that  may  be 
supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the  connec- 
tion between  the  earlier  and  later  super- 
stitions. If  it  were  possible  for  any  one 
to  make  a  comparative  study,  within  the 
countries  themselves,  of  the  popular  reli- 
gions now  existing  in  India  and  China 
respectively,  the  results  would  be  probably 
far  more  instructive  to  the  scientific  in- 
quirer than  collections  of  dubious  folklore 
or  the  idiotic  stories  told  by  Digger  In- 
dians and  Esquimaux.  Here  in  eastern 
Asia  we  may  see  two  societies  of  first-class 
magnitude,  resting  upon  high  antiquitv 
and  continuous  traditions,  in  one  of  whicn 
natural  religion  has  for  centuries  been 
under  the  moulding  hands  of  a  powerful 
priestly  caste,  by  whom  polytheism  is  fos- 
tered and  humored  as  the  embroidered 
veil  of  certain  profound  inner  truths  and 
doctrines  that  lie  behind  it.  In  the  other 
country  the  State,  not  the  priesthood,  has 
assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  divine 
things,  and  the  deep,  metaphysical  back- 
ground is  necessarily  wanting.  In  both 
countries  the  polytheism  seems  to  have 
this  common  characteristic,  that  it  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day  from  time 
immemorial  without  essential  change ;  that 
it  has  grown  up  and  still  flourishes  freely 
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and  naturally,  as  it  was  in  the  Juventus 
Mundi.  The  primordial  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  and  their  ways  with 
men,  survive  side  by  side  with  the  loftiest 
liturgies,  with  philosophy,  with  rational- 
ism ;  the  simplest  rites  are  practised  more 
or  less  by  all  classes,  indiscriminately  and 
good-humoredly ;  it  is  like  a  religious  fair 
open  to  all  who  cater  for  the  amusement, 
the  astonishment,  or  the  credulity  of  the 
crowd.  To  the  Chinese  man  of  letters  or 
the  Hindu  transcendentalist,  as  formerly 
to  the  cultivated  Roman  of  the  empire, 
the  inconsistency  and  multiplicity  of  be- 
liefs and  worships  present  no  adminis- 
trative or  intellectual  difficulty.  One 
explanation  is  found  in  the  confluence 
of  races  and  deities  under  a  single  great 
territorial  dominion ;  for  trade  and  con- 
quest, military  or  commercial  expeditions, 
the  opening  out  of  new  communications, 
the  annexing  of  new  provinces,  all  tend 
to  cross,  complicate,  and  multiply  the 
myths  and  forms  of  worship,  so  long 
as  the  world  practises  free  trade  in  reli- 
gious things.  We  all  know  how  the  im- 
portation of  strange  gods  and  foreign  rites 
produced  the  confused  polytheism  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  where,  however,  it  fell  so 
far  below  the  rising  intellectual  level  of 
civil  society  that  it  was  easily  swept  away 
by  Christianity.  Then  came  a  reverse 
process,  when  religion  attained  its  highest 
elevation  and  civil  society  relapsed  into 
barbarism.  From  the  period  when  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam  made  a  partition  of  the 
provinces  of  the  dismembered  Roman 
Empire,  these  two  great  militant  and  mis- 
sionary faiths  have  for  centuries  been 
treating  all  other  worships  in  a  manner 
unknown,  it  may  be  said,  to  the  prae-Chris- 
tian  world ;  stamping  out  obscure  rites  and 
indigenous  deities ;  extirpating  them  ut- 
terly by  fire  and  sword.  Remembering 
that  the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the 
tremendous  conflicts  of  rival  religions  are 
facts  of  capital  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  nations  from  Ireland  to  the  Indus, 
we  may  well  regard  with  attentive  curiosity 
the  spiritual  condition  of  a  country  like 
China,  in  which  no  such  events  seem  ever 
to  have  happened  on  any  great  scale  be- 
fore the  Taeping  rebellion  of  our  own 
era.  And  now  that  England  has  added 
to  her  Indian  sovereignty  a  great  Indo- 
Chinese  kingdom,  peopled  by  Buddhists, 
it  may  be  worth  her  while,  for  reasons 
which  concern  our  administrators,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  modern  State  policy  of 
leaving  a  religion  to  shift  for  itself  is 
universally  applicable  or  particularly  ap- 
propriate.' A.  C.  Lyall. 


From  The  Corahill 
EIGHT  DAYS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '*THE  TOUCHSTONB  OT 

PERIL." 

I  will  a  round  amramuihed  ule  deliver.  —  Oik§lbk 
INTRODUCTION. 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
The  eight  days  are  those  extending  from 
the  8th  to  the  15th,  both  inclusive,  of  the 
month  of  May  in  the  year  i857»  the  year 
in  which  that  "devil's  wind,"  as  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  land  themselves  most  appropri- 
ately term  it,  arose,  and  blew  with  most 
destructive  violence. 

That  year  had  dawned  gloriously  00 
British  India.  Its  January  sud  looked 
down  on  a  splendid  dominion,  appareol^ 
most  securely  established.  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  Punj&b,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  extended  its  sway  to  the  furthest 
western  limits  of  the  great  peninsula.  It 
was  now  supreme  and  rival-less  throogb* 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Tlie 
splendid  proconsulship  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie  had  just  come  to  a  close.  It 
had  been  made  illustrious  by  the  triumphs 
of  peace  and  war.  Great  victories  bsd 
been  won,  new  kingdoms  conquered,  great 
public  works  undertaken,  great  adminit- 
trative  measures  introduced.  The  new 
governor-general,  Lord  Canning,  had  be> 
gun  his  reign  under  the  happiest  aih 
spices. 

Then  a  little  cloud  appeared  in  the 
bright  sky.  The  19th  Regiment  of  Natiie 
Infantry,  quartered  in  Bengal,  not  very  far 
from  Calcutta,  mutinied.  The  rifle  was 
now  being  introduced  into  the  native  army, 
and  with  it  came  a  new  cartridge.  The 
weapon  was  still  a  muzzle-loader,  the  top 
of  the  cartridge  had  still  to  be  bittea  off 
as  before,  and  the  rumor  had  got  abroad 
that  the  new  cartridge  was  lubricated 
with  a  composition  containing  the  fat  of 
cows  and  pigs.  How  could  the  sepoy 
put  his  lips  to  that  ?  No  explanations  or 
assurances  sufficed  to  pacify  him  or  sa^ 
isfy  him.  No;  it  was  a  deliberate  plot 
against  his  religion  and  caste.  He  refused 
to  use  the  new  weapon.  The  regiment 
had  to  be  disbanded.  This  was  in  the 
last  week  of  February.  In  the  last  week 
of  .March  took  place  a  similar  refusal  os 
the  part  of  another  regiment  lyin|;  io  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  then 
came  the  first  shedding  of  blood,  English 
and  native.  The  spirit  of  mutiny  displayed 
itself  next  a  thousand  miles  away  —show- 
ing  how  quick  was  the  intercommnnics- 
tion  among  the  men  —  at  the  great  ouli* 
tary  station  of    Umballa.    Incendiarism 
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was  soon  rife  there  ;  the  torch,  the  weapon 
of  discontent,  in  active  play. 

Then  in  the  last  week  ot  April  the  men 
-of  ths  3rd  Regiment  of  Regular  Cavalry, 
quartered  at  Abdoolapore,  another  very 
large  military  station  situated  sixty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Umballa,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jumna,  had  refused  to 
go  through  their  carbine  drill,  refused  to 
touch  the  cartridges  actually  in  use.  Men 
looked  grave  at  this.  Here  was  no  new 
weapon,  no  new  cartridge.  The  cloud 
was  indeed  widening  and  throwing  a 
darker  shadow.  The  government  bad 
done  its  best  to  allay  the  fear,  real  or  pre- 
tended, so  fearful  to  itself.  It  had  issued 
manifesto  after  manifesto ;  there  was  noth- 
ing objectionable  now  in  the  lubricating 
material  of  the  new  cartridges.  The  se- 
poy refused  to  believe  it.  This  was  mor- 
tifying ;  but  let  the  sepoy  then  have  the 
cartridge  plain,  and  dip  it  in  wax  and  oil 
himself;  whereupon  the  sepoy  said  the 
paper  was  tainted.  Then  the  government 
had  the  paper  analyzed  —  a  thoroughly 
English  idea  ;  and  then  the  sepoy  laughed 

—  the  analysis  had  been  made  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  government,  by  a  Christian, 
an  Englishman.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  shadow  was  growing  broader  and 
darker.  Mahomedan  was  joining  with 
Hindoo.  The  cavalry  regiments  were 
composed  chiefly  of  Mahomedans,  as  the 
infantry  regiments  were  of  Hindoos.  If 
the  Hindoo  sepoy  and  the  Mahomedan 
trooper  put  their  hands  behind  their  backs 
and  refused  to  use  their  weapons,  what 
had  become  of  the  Bengal  army  ? 

The  result  of  the  trial  of  the  mutineers 

—  as  they  were  called  on  the  one  side, 
heroes  on  the  other  —  is  now  being 
awaited  with  great  anxiety.  It  is  to  be 
promulgated  at  Abdoolapore  to-morrow. 

Khizrabad,  the  principal  scene  of  the 
events  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  eight 
days'  tale,  lies  forty  miles  from  Abdoola- 
pore. We  have  now  to  describe  the  main 
features  of  this  ancient  and  famous  city. 
They  had  a  great  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  events  we  have  to  chronicle.  To 
do  so  at  once  will  save  any  break  in  the 
run  of  the  narrative.  Let  the  reader  bear 
them  in  mind. 

The  circumvolution  of  Khizrabad  pre- 
sents a  five-sided  figure,  of  which  one,  the 
eastern,  side  extends  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  Jumna;  the  two  sides  running 
back  inland  from  the  ends  of  this  eastern 
face  from  the  north  face  and  the  south 
face,  and  the  two  walls  adjoining  the  ends 
of  these  north  and  south  faces  make  up 
the  western  face.    About  a  mile  from  this 


western  face  lies  a  rocky  ridge,  which 
runs  almost  parallel  to  it.  Beyond  the 
ridge  stands  the  English  cantonment,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  latest  conquering 
race,  so  difiEerent  from  the  dwelling-place 
of  any  conquering  race  that  has  preceded 
it.  The  red  sandstone  battlements  of  the 
enclosed  city  were  very  lofty,  as  some  of 
those  whose  adventures  I  have  to  follow 
were  to  find  to  their  cost ;  the  ditch  below 
was  very  deep,  and  its  sides  very  steep, 
as  they  were  also  to  discover  by  uncom- 
fortable personal  proof. 

These  high  walls,  with  their  Pathan 
parapets,  and  honeycomb  machicolations, 
and  lofty  gateways,  and  massive  bastions, 
presented  a  very  lordly  and  picturesque 
outline.  On  the  wall  running  along  the 
Jumna  bank  rested  an  interior  palace-fort- 
ress, with  still  loftier  battlements,  and  a 
still  deeper  ditch,  whose  sides  were  faced 
with  stone,  and  yet  more  magnificent  gate- 
ways. Within  it  rose  the  far-famed  palace 
chambers  of  the  Nuw&bs  of  Khizrabad,  a 
once  wealthy  and  powerful  race,  ruling 
over  a  wide  dominion,  a  fame  of  whose 
pomp  and  magnificence  had  once  re- 
sounded through  all  the  world.  Opposite 
the  palace-fortress,  and  forming  the  centre 
of  the  city,  rose  a  great  mosque,  whose 
lofty,  slender  minarets  were  visible  from 
many  a  league  around.  In  each  of  the 
five  faces  of  the  town  was  a  gateway 
known  by  the  name  of  some  city  or  coun- 
try towards  which  the  road  passing  through 
it  led  —  as  the  Agra  Gate,  the  Jumoo 
Gate,  the  Ajmere  Gate  ;  and  also  by  some 
complimentary  epithet,  as  the  Splendid 
Gate,  the  Magnificent  Gate,  the  Gate 
Beautiful.  The  gateways  of  the  palace- 
fortress  were  very  fine  specimens  of  their 
class,  a  class  in  which  the  large-handed 
style  of  architecture  of  the  Mahomedans 
has  found  such  fitting  display.  They  had 
one  peculiar  feature.  Along  their  summit, 
above  the  lofty  demi-vaults,  between  the 
lofty,  flanking  towers,  extended  a  row  of 
marble  cupolas  resting  on  slender  sand- 
stone colunms.  In  the  soft,  early  morning 
light,  when  everything  else  was  dim  and 
indistinct,  these  white  cupolas  stood  out 
like  little  heaps  of  snow.  They  caught 
the  eye  high  up  in  the  air.  They  looked 
like  a  row  of  pearls.  They  lent  a  sudden 
aerial  grace  to  the  massive  structure  be- 
low. 

In  a  line  with  the  chief  of  these  gate- 
ways lay  the  main  street  of  the  town, 
named  Star  Street,  in  order  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sense  of  its  excessive 
brightness,  of  its  sparkling  beauty.  In  it 
were  to  be  found  congregated  the  shops 
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of  the  superior  classes  of  tradesmen,  whom 
the  ancient  splendor  of  the  court  of  Khiz- 
rabad  had  brought  into  the  city  in  such 
numbers  —  the  diamond  merchants,  and 
the  shawl  merchants,  and  the  dealers  in 
cloth  of  gold  ;  and  the  shops  of  the  higher 
classes  of  handicraftsmen  —  the  gold- 
smiths and  the  silversmiths  and  the  work- 
ers in  enamel,  and  the  miniature-painters 
who  have  preserved  to  us  the  faces  of  the 
celebrated  men  and  women  of  the  East  — 
of  Akbar,  of  Roshunftr&  Begum,  of  Shah 
Jehan,  and  of  Sheikh  S&di  of  Shiraz ;  here 
were  to  be  seen  the  gay,  tinsel-covered 
sk<ull-caps  of  muslin  or  bright  silk  for  the 
men,  the  gold-embroidered  spangle-cov- 
ered petticoats  and  trousers  for  the 
women ;  here  were  shops  full  of  bright- 
colored  paper  kites ;  shops  full  of  bright, 
soft  muslins,  and  the  chintzes  on  which  the 
same  patterns  have  been  imprinted  for 
thousands  of  years  ;  here  were  to  be  seen 
the  gleaming  braziers'  shops. 

The  streets  did  not  spread  evenly  on 
either  side  of  this  main  one.  The  south- 
ern half  of  the  city  was  the  more  densely 
populated ;  it  was  closely  covered  with 
streets  and  squares  and  alleys  right  up  to 
the  walls.  But  in  the  northern  half  were 
more  open  spaces  —  encamping  gp'ounds, 
caravanserais,  detached  mansions;  gar- 
dens, royal  and  private ;  public  buildings, 
with  large  enclosures,  such  as  the  Royal 
Filkhana,  or  **  elephant-house ;  "  and  the 
Royal  Topkhana,  or  *'  gun-house,*'  i>.,  ar- 
senal. This  division  of  the  city  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  events  we  have 
to  chronicle.  In  India  we  English  people 
do  not  usuallv  dwell  within  the  walled 
cities  of  the  land.  The  mode  of  life  of 
the  natives  is  too  difiFerent  from  ours  to 
allow  of  it.  We  live  by  Agra,  or  Lahore 
—  not  in  them.  We  occupy  that  con- 
quered land  in  open  villas  —  a  curious 
»ct.  But  when  we  first  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Delhi,  and  of  contiguous  Khizra- 
bad  with  it,  these  cities  stood  on  the 
extreme  boundary  of  our  new  dominions. 
Beyond  lay  foreign  territory.  Around  was 
a  lawless  region,  for  the  sceptre  of  the 
Nuw&bs  of  Khizrabad  had  long  since  lost 
its  power,  and  become  a  symbol,  not  of 
law  and  order,  but  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder.  In  the  vicinity  were  predatory 
states  ;  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  lay 
lawless  tribes  —  lawless  always,  as  even 
at  this  present  day,  under  our  own  strong 
rule ;  and  the  great  western  desert  afforded 
facilities  for  the  movements  of  organized 
bands  of  robbers.  Thus,  then,  on  our 
first  occupation  of  Khizrabad,  the  usual 
arrangement  of  placing  the  military  lines, 
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or  cantonment,  and  the  civil  Hoes,  which 
together  make  up  the  Indian  *'8tation»'* 
by  the  side  of  the  native  town,  had  been 
departed  from.  The  cantonment  had  been 
so  placed ;  but  it  had  been  thought  more 
advisable,  since  the  open  spaces  in  the 
north  side  of  the  town  a£Eorded  the  means 
of  doing  so,  to  place  our  court  houses, 
and  record  office  and  treasury*  and  the 
other  usual  public  ofiBces  and  buildinn, 
within  the  safe  enclosure  of  the  city  walls. 
And  so  the  civil  employes,  especialfv  those 
of  the  subordinate  rank,  built  their  honses 
here  too.  There,  too,  rose  up  the  public 
hospital,  and  the  post-office,  and  the  gov^ 
ernment  college,  and  the  church.  Blany 
of  the  old  buildings,  public  and  private, 
had  come  into  our  bands  and  could  be 
put  to  new  uses.  The  judge's  court  was 
in  one  of  them ;  the  magistrate*!  office 
in  another.  The  old  Royal  Topkhana,  or 
arsenal,  was  kept  to  its  original  use,  and 
became  our  magazine.  This  led  to  the 
dwelling  within  the  city  walls  of  the  mili- 
tary men,  the  commissioned  and  non-coo- 
missioned  officers,  connected  with  this 
establishment.  Then  the  members  of  the 
commercial  classes,  such  few  of  then  u 
there  were,  naturally  took  up  their  abode 
within  the  city  walls  too.  Here  the  En- 
glish general  dealer  and  the  English 
chemist  had  their  shops.  Here  stood  the 
Khizrabad  Bank.  So  came  about  in  this 
ancient  Mahomedan  city  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstance of  a  large  English  community 
dwelling  within  its  walls.  Its  north  end 
had  become  a  well-filled  English  quarter. 
Like  all  great  cities,  all  great  capitals, 
Khizrabad  had  its  fair  and  foul,  its  black 
and  white,  its  heights  and  depths  in  sharp- 
est contrast.  To  it  had  flowed  all  that 
was  worst  in  the  State,  as  well  as  all  that 
was  best.  If  the  stream  of  national  life 
rose  here  in  highest,  brightest  fonntainSi 
it  also  lay  here  in  lowest,  blackest  poolii 
If  the  citv  had  its  bright  gay  squares  aod 
brilliant  boulevards,  it  also  had  its  fool 
back  slums  and  noisome  alleys.  Its  Alsatia 
was  as  renowned  as  its  Star  Street.  That 
evil  renown  had  grown  to  a  great  height 
in  the  later  years  of  the  Khizrabad  sover- 
eignty ;  during  the  period  of  its  decay, 
when  the  virtues  which  had  established 
the  royal  house  of  Khizrabad  had  left  it ; 
when  indolence  and  folly  and  vice  had 
taken  the  place  of  energy  and  wisdom; 
when  the  profligacy  of  the  court  had  be- 
come flagrant  and  flagitious  —  then,  more 
than  ever,  had  the  worst  elements  in  the 
State  flowed  into  its  metropolis.  Then  to 
it,  more  than  ever,  came  the  vicious  and 
the  violent,  the    lewd  and   the  lawless. 
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Then  to  it  flocked  the  unworthy,  and  not 
the  worthy.  Then  to  it  ran  the  pander 
and  the  pimp,  the  cheat  and  the  sharper, 
the  cut-throat  and  the  straugler,  the  poi- 
soner and  the  thief,  the  thug,  the  thimble- 
rigger,  the  dacoit.  And  that  foul  cesspool 
was  still  malodorous,  high,  and  full.  When 
we  had  deprived  the  Nuw&bs  of  Kbizrabad 
of  their  political  power,  we  had  still  left 
them  their  nominal  sovereignty.  We 
had  secured  them  an  income  which  was 
smaller,  of  course,  than  the  royal  revenues 
of  their  earlier  ancestors,  but  which  was 
much  larger  than  the  income  any  of  their 
more  immediate  predecessors  had  been 
able  to  command.  They  were  still  kings 
within  the  limit  of  their  palace-fortress. 
And  so  there  still  continued  to  be  in  Kbiz- 
rabad a  licentious  court;  dissolute  and 
extravagant  young  princes ;  spendthrift 
and  profligate  young  nobles.  She  was 
still  the  gay  metropolis,  the  city  of  pleas- 
ure. And  if  no  longer  as  domineering  or 
secure  as  before,  her  Alsatia,  her  Sheitan- 
para,  or  "  Devil's  Quarter,"  was  still  as 
full  as  ever.  There  was  no  lack  of  the 
deviPs  children  in  it,  as  will  be  shown  in 
a  day  or  two  when  it  pours  forth  its  ruffi- 
an ry, 

CHAPTER  I. 
THE    BRIDESMAIDS. 

Our  story  begins,  then,  on  Friday,  the 
8th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1857, 
with  the  firing  of  the  gun  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  Flagstaff  Tower  on  the  ridge. 
This  piece  proclaims  with  loud  voice  three 
times  a  day  the  present  dominion  of  the 
English.  The  chant  of  the  muezzin  floats 
forth  from  the  aerial  height  of  one  of  the 
soaring  minarets  of  the  Great  Mosque, 
proud  monument  of  the  Mahomedan  do- 
minion, which  may  be  said  to  subsist  even 
now,  for  a  descendant  of  the  Great  Moguls 
still  sits  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ; 
the  king  of  Delhi  is  still  king  of  Delhi. 
And  the  bellowing  of  shells  and  the  tin- 
kling of  gongs  come  forth  from  the  temples 
of  the  Hindoos,  who  still  hold  indepen- 
dent sway  over  a  great  portion  of  the  land 
in  which  they,  not  very  long  before,  very 
nearly  reestablished  their  ancient  suprem- 
acy in  the  person  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
then  held  the  king  of  Delhi  in  thrall,  as 
the  English  do  now. 

Sweet  the  sound  of  English  church- 
bells  ;  strange  the  moaning  of  the  Hindoo 
conch-shell ;  mellow  the  vibration  of  the 
disk  of  metal  sonorous  of  the  great  Bur- 
mese gong;  but  of  all  such  sounds  the 
flnest  is  the  voice  of   the  high  •  placed 
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muezzin  loudly  proclaiming  the  greatness 
of  God:  " Alfah-ho-Akber !"  —  «•  Allah- 
ho-Akber  I " 

The  firing  of  the  gun  is  the  signal  for 
awakening  and  movement,  though  the  sun 
will  not  appear  for  a  long  time  yet.  Early 
rising  is  the  rule  in  India,  especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Now  do  the  En- 
glish people  hurry  forth  to  take  the  morn- 
ing air,  to  make  the  most  of  the  cool,  fresh 
morning  hours.  Some  ride,  some  drive 
—  every  one  possesses  a  horse  or  a  vehicle 
of  some  kind.  This  is  the  active  time  of 
the  day.  Every  one  is  now  out  of  doors, 
for  busiiiess,  exercise,  or  pleasure.  The 
doctors  visit  their  hospitals,  the  engineers 
their  roads  or  bridges.  The  little  white* 
faced  children  are  sent  out  with  their 
bearers  and  ayahs. 

One  of  the  favorite  places  of  resort  m 
Khizrabad  in  the   morning-time  at   this 
season  of  the  year  was  the  Ghilikni  BAgh, 
the  large  public  garden  which  lay  within 
the  city  walls,  and  between  the  city  proper 
and  the  English  quarter.     Here,  before 
the  sun  had  risen,  was  to  be  found  a  cool, 
delicious  freshness ;  and  afterwards  broad 
spaces  of  cool,  dark  shade.    Here  were  to 
be  found  what  most  the  heart  longed  for 
in  this  burning  month  of  May  —  coolness, 
greenery,  shade.    And  so  of  a  morning 
you  were  sure  to  see  here  most  of  the 
prominent  English  people  of  the  place. 
Now  Mr.  Melvil,  the  commissioner,  the 
highest  civil  functionary,  the  local  repre- 
sentative   of    the    English    government, 
drives  his  four-in-hand  through  it,  or  rides 
through  it  on  one  of  his  splendid  Arab 
horses.      Or   old    grey-haired    Brigadier 
Moss,  the  highest  military  functionary, 
the  brigadier  in  command  of  the  station, 
will  drive  slowly  through  it  in  his  big  ba- 
rouche, with  old  Mrs.  Moss  by  his  side. 
Fat,  plethoric  old  Colonel  Barnes,  who 
commands  the  69th  Regiment  of  Native 
Infantry,  one  of  the  three  regiments  quar- 
tered in  Khizrabad,  will  linger  long  in  it, 
and  enjoy  its  cool  air  to  the  last,  even  up 
to  eight  o'clock.   Little  wiry  Major  Coote, 
who  is  just  now  in  temporary  command  of 
the  79th    N.I.,  another    regiment    here, 
makes  it  the  terminus  of  his  walk  —  he  is 
one  of  the  very  few  who  walk.    And  here 
on  most  davs  of  the  week,  this  not  being 
the  season  tor  parades,  are  to  be  seen  the 
bright,  handsome  face,  and  neat,  well-cut 
little  figure  of  Colonel  Grey,  C.B.,  a  very 
rising  officer,  who  commands  the  3rd  N.I., 
the  Grenadiers,  our  remaining  regiment. 
Old    Dr.    Campbell,   the    civil   surgeon, 
widely  known  as  Jock  Campbell,  who  has 
been  here  for  twenty-five  years,  passes 
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through  00  his  way  to  his  jail 
pensarjr.  Major  Fane,  the  commissary 
of  ordnance  —  i^.,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  arsenal  —  is  lo  be  seen  here  every 
morning,  for  he  has  charge  of  the  Gardens. 
In  India  men  have  charge  of  many  things 
—  play  many  parts.  And  liere  quite  as 
regularly — for  he  lives  in  ihe  Bank  House, 
and  that  adjoins  the  Gardens  —  is  lo  1 
seen  Mr.  Hilton,  ilie  manager  of  Ihe  Khi 
rabad  Bank,  will)  his  military  took  and 
bearing;  he  was  once  in  the  army.  And 
here,  almost  as  regularly,  is  to  be  seen  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wynn,  the  military  chap- 
lain; he  is  sure  to  altract  your  attention, 
there  is  about  his  look  and  bearing  so  dis- 
tinctive an  air  of  birth  and  breeding,  o£ 
reliaement;  there  is  on  his  handsome, 
finely  (ealured,  intellectual  face  so  lofly 
and  elevated  a  look,  so  ethereal  and  spir- 
itual a  look,  as  if  there  were  already  upon 
itatouch  of  that  heaven  towards  wliich  he 
pointed  and  led  the  way. 

The  favorite  spot  in  the  garden  was  that 
where  the  water-course,  which  ran  through 
it  and  gave  it  its  fertility,  enabling  it  lo 
present  even  in  the  hot  weather  the  rare 
and  delightful  phenomenon  oC  broad 
stretches  of  green  grass,  and  which,  taken 
oS  from  the  Jumna,  at  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  the  Himalayas,  sixty  miles 
higher  up,  rejoins  it  here  below  the  city 
walls  —  the  favorite  spot  was  that  where 
this  watercourse  made  a  graceful  sweep 
through  the  "little  wood  "o£  a  magnificent 
ancient  banian-tree.  The  curve  was  very 
graceful ;  there  was  hero  a  beautiful  Inler- 
minghng  of  various-shaped,  and  various- 
colored  foliage ;  the  sight  of  the  water 
very  pleasant.  The  glare-weary  eyes 
rested  on  the  grass  slopes  of  the  water- 
course, as  a  tired  sleeper  on  a  bed  of 
down.      Here    were  coolness,  greenery, 

This  morning  the  place  is  additionally 
beautified  by  the  presence  of  a  group  of 
pretty  English  girls.  Before  talking  of 
them,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  more  concerning  the  spot  itself. 
When  that  old  tree  was  young,  and  stood 
a  single  solitary  stem,  a  great  forest  ex- 
tended around  it.  Then  came  cleared 
spaces,  and  the  habitations  of  men.  The 
years  went  by,  and  it  grew  and  flourished, 
and  extended  itself,  and  the  single  stem 
became  the  centre  of  many.  Then  the 
walls  of  a  great  city  rose  up  around  it,  but 
the  tree  was  left  untouched,  protected  by 
its  sacred  character,  by  its  usefulness 
and  beauty.  And  in  the  city,  as  in  the 
forest,  there  was  often  around  the  banian 
a  great  hacking  and  hewing,  not  of  trees. 
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but  of  men;  and  it  is  about  lo  witnna 
such  a  hacking  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
Then  once  more  it  had  the  companionship 
of  its  kind,  and  other  trees  grew  up  by  its 
side  and  around  it.  for  it  came  to  form  a 
part  of  the  park  and  garden  which  the  Nu- 
wftb  Abd-ul-Kahman  Ghilini.a  Persian  ad- 
venturer who  had  risen  to  be  vizier,  had 
placed  around  the  palatial  mansion  he  had 
erected  [or  himself.  Cultured  Mahome- 
dan  noblemen  quoted  Hafiz  and  Sftdi  in 
the  shade  in  which  the  Hindoos  had  per- 
formed their  idolatrous  rites  and- the  tired 
aboriginal  hunter  had  laid  him  down  to 
rest.  The  years  rolled  on  so.  Then  came 
a  change.  The  Christian  look  the  place 
of  the  Mahomedan,  Governors  and  lieu- 
ivernors  took  the  place  of  viziers 
ms;  Malcolms  and  Munros  o£ 
Saadut  Alls  and  Bahadur  Khans;  the 
East  India  Company  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
The  tree  had  cast  its  narrow  shadow  over 
the  rude  aboriginal  hunter,  and  its  broader 
shade  over  the  sturdy  Hindoo  ploughman 
irelly  slips  of  Hindoo  womankind; 
and  then  its  still  broader  shade  over  the 
polished  Persian  and  the  siout  Afghan, 
and  beauties  from  Cashmere;  and  now  in 
amplest  shade,  no  more  to  be  ex- 
panded, sit  these  fair  daughters  of  the 
distant  Isle  from  which  have  come  the 
latest  conquerors  of  the  land,  these  pretty, 
laughing  Engli.sh  girls.  It  is  with  the 
'orlunes  of  these  girls,  during  the  coming 
light  days,  that  we  have  chiefly  to  deal. 
But  before  speaking  of  them  one  other 
peculiarity  of  the  spot  has  to  be  noted. 
At  a  certain  hour  every  day  the  shadow 
of  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  min- 
arets of  the  mosque  just  reached  to  it  and 
passed  over  it,  thus  tracing  out  the  paa- 
'   'me  with  a  ghostly  6nger. 

quite  a  large  group  of  girls. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  i pretty  eyes  — 
iwn,  and  grey;  every  kind  of 
pretty  mouth,  and  nose,  and  cheek,  and 
:hin.  Every  face  was  fair  and  had  on  it  a 
iweet  expression.  On  no  one  face  was 
lie  expression  disagreeable,  bold,  or 
ihrewish,  or  peevish,  or  silly,  but  on  all 
bright  and  sweet  and  kindly.  On  all  was 
a  frank,  open,  honest  look,  the  clear  bright 
look  of  good  sound  health  ;  on  all,  the 
bloom  of  youth,  the  first  sweet  touch  of 
womanhood.  There  was  on  them  all  the 
brightness  of  happiness  and  content. 
They  all  had  happy  homes  ;  fond,  proud 
parents,  of  wham  they  too  were  fond  and 
proud.  They  were  freed  from  the  social 
jealousies  which  so  much  embitter  life  in 
England.  Theji  formed  part  of  Ihe  high- 
--'  — -ial  class  tn  the  land  ;  they  belonged 
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to  the  ruline  race.  (It  is  wonderful  how 
much  satisFactioQ  that  last  can  confer.) 
Their  homes  were  not  overshadowed  bv 
any  pecuniary  cares.  They  enjoyed  ail 
the  advantages  of  wealth.  They  shared 
in  a  large  and  liberal  mode  of  living.  They 
had  all  the  material  adjuncts  of  happiness. 
They  lived  in  large  and  well-furnished 
houses,  had  crowds  of  servants  to  wait  on 
them.  They  had  pretty  dresses ;  car- 
riages to  drive  in ;  horses  to  ride  ;  books, 
music,  a  large  circle  of  friends.  They 
had  plenty  of  amusement ;  they  were  made 
much  of.  The  pathway  of  lite  lay  before 
them  very  bright  and  shining. 

The  girl  with  the  golden  hair  and  the 
sweet  blue  eyes,  the  delicate  aquiline  nose 
and  the  lovely  mouth,  is  Beatrice  Fane  ; 
her  beautiful  countenance  is  an  index  to 
her  beautiful  character  —  mild,  gentle, 
saintlike.  She  is  a  very  daughter  of  the 
gods,  divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair. 
She  is  standing  at  one  end  of  the  garden- 
seat,  and  her  close-fitting  riding-habit 
displays  the  beautiful  outlines  of  her  tall, 
slender  figure  to  perfection. 

Against  the  other  end  of  the  seat  leans 
a  young  girl,  one  whose  feet  have  only 
just  reached  the  borderland  where  girl- 
hood and  womanhood  meet.  She  is  the 
very  rosebud  of  that  rosebud  garden  of 
girls.  She  has  laughing  blue  eyes  and  a 
laughing  red  mouth.  Her  pretty  cheeks 
are  red,  and  her  nose  a  little  turned  up. 
You  would  hardly  take  her  to  be  Beatrice 
Panels  sister,  but  she  is.  This  is  Lilian 
Fane  —  sweet,  merry,  laughing  Lilian 
Fane ! 

There  are  two  girls  seated  on  the  bench. 
The  one  seated  next  the  arm  of  it  by 
which  Beatrice  Fane  stands  is  Agnes 
Hilton.  The  doves  and  pigeons  that  cir- 
cle round  the  heads  of  so  many  heroines 
of  romance  would  not  have  served  her  for 
cognizance,  but  rather  the  falcon,  strong 
of  wing,  fearless  of  eye.  Her  straight- 
looking,  clear  grey  eyes  express  an  abso- 
lute fearlessness.  She  has  a  beautifully 
formed,  short,  straight  nose.  Her  upper 
lip  is  very  short,  and  her  mouth,  if  very 
tirm-set,  is  outlined  in  beautiful  curves. 
She  has  rather  a  page-boy  look.  Her  fig- 
ure is  light,  graceful,  strong;  she  looks 
splendid,  where  she  loves  best  to  be,  on 
horseback.  She  is  also  in  a  riding-habit. 
Mark  how  uprightly  she  sits. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pathway  run- 
ning along  the  bank  of  the  watercourse 
stands  Agnes  Hilton's  elder  sister,  Maud, 
also  in  a  riding-habit.  Her  figure  is  more 
full  than  that  of  the  others,  broader  shoul- 
ders, larger  waist.     The  face  also  is  of  a 


broader  type.  The  low,  wide,  upright 
forehead,  the  straight  nose  running  down 
in  a  line  with  it,  tne  full  but  exquisitely 
chiselled  lips  are  of  the  Grecian  type. 
But  it  is  not  of  the  features  that  you  think 
as  you  gaze  intently,  as  perforce  you 
must,  on  Maud  Hilton's  face,  but  of  the 
expression.  How  impassive  !  —  no,  how 
calm  and  still !  —  no,  how  full  of  restraint 
and  self-command  1  A  passionate  nature 
with  a  passionate  self-control  —  that  is 
^our  surmise,  your  reading,  what  is  borne 
m  upon  you.  Life  to  her  cannot  be  level 
and  flat,  but  all  depths  and  heights.  She 
will  feel  her  joys  and  sorrows  keenly ;  but 
she  will  not  show  the  former,  and  will  let 
the  latter  tear  at  her  heart  unseen.  Her 
feelings  of  every  kind  will  be  intensified 
by  this  inward  repression.  The  air  of 
command  on  the  firm,  upright  brow,  the 
proud  set  of  the  lips,  the  intense  look  in 
the  beautiful  brown  eyes,  of  which  at  first 
you  note  only  the  velvety  softness,  are 
full  of  strength  —  strength  of  intellect, 
strength  of  passion,  strength  of  will. 
Something  is  said  ;  she  speaks  —  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  eyes  is  a  mixture  of  play- 
fulness and  tenderness  and  pathos;  she 
ceases  to  speak,  and  the  face  becomes 
firm  and  hard  again. 

The  other  girl  on  the  bench  is  May 
Wynn.  She  has  not  the  great  beauty-  of 
feature  of  some  of  the  other  girls  there  — 
Beatrice  Fane,  for  instance  —  but  to  many 
her  face  would  have  seemed  the  most 
attractive  ;  it  combined  in  itself  so  many 
of  the  excellences  of  expression  of  the 
others  —  intelligence,  kindliness,  gentle- 
ness, sweetness,  steadfastness.  She  is 
not  the  oldest  there,  but  she  has  the  most 
womanly  look ;  she  has  had  that  look 
almost  from  a  child;  her  nature  is  in- 
tensely womanly.  Every  one  of  these 
girls  has  that  excellent  thing  in  woman,  a 
soft  voice ;  each  one  a  good  bearing  and 
good  manners  ;  but  May  Wynn*s  voice  is 
the  sweetest,  her  bearing  the  most  grace- 
ful, her  manner  the  most  winning.  As 
the  frequent  laugh  goes  round  you  observe 
that  they  all  enjoy  the  advantage  of  very 
good  teeth  also. 

Such  is  the  group  of  girls  —  a  large  one 
for  the  India  of  those  days.  They  are  all 
very  young ;  Maud  Hilton,  the  oldest,  is 
only  twenty ;  Beatrice  Fane  is  nineteen ; 
Lilian  Fane  sixteen ;  Agnes  Hilton  is 
eighteen ;  and  May  Wynn  is  eighteen, 
too. 

This  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort,  but 

the  girls  have  met  here  this  morning  not 

accidentally,  but  by  appointment.    They 

i  are  met  in  council ;  they  are  met  to  dis- 
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CU88  a  very  important  matter.    Beatrice 
Fane  is  about  to  be  married,  and  the  other 

firls  are  to  be  her  bridesmaids,  and  they 
ave  come  together  to  settle  what  their 
dresses  are  to  be  —  the  marriage  is  now 
very  near. 

^  I  was  thinking,"  says  Beatrice,  "  that 
your  dresses  might  be  of  cream-colored 
muslin  trimmed  with  tfcru  lace — deep, 
you  know.  Leghorn  hats,  or  a  coiffure  of 
cream-colored  plush,  trimmed  with  6cr\i 
lace  of  a  deep  shade.'* 

They  discuss  this. 

"  Or  what  do  vou  think  of  Korah  silk 
dresses,  trimmed  with  yellow  velvet  rib- 
bon, and  the  same  hats  ?  " 

**No;  tulle  bonnets,  with  yellow  and 
white  marguerites,"  calls  out  Lilian  excit- 
edly from  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  on 
the  arm  of  which  she  has  now  perched 
herself,  and  is  dangling  her  legs  to  and 
fro. 

They  discuss  that. 

*'  Or  what  do  you  think  of  white  French 
gauze  trimmed  with  lace  and  white  wa- 
tered silk,  with  tulle  veils  fastened  with 
pink  feathers  ?  " 

"Too  elaborate,"  says  Agnes  Hilton, 
who  has  a  short  and  decisive  mode  of 
speech. 

"  And  would  they  not  be  very  expen- 
sive ?  "  cries  May  M/ynn,  the  housekeeper ; 
she  keeps  house  for  her  father,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Wynn  already  mentioned,  whose 
income,  or  pay,  as  they  call  it  in  India,  is 
not*by  any  means  so  large  as  that  of  Major 
Fane  or  Mr.  Hilton  the  fathers  of  the  other 
girls. 

.  **  The  bride  alone  should  have  a  veil ; 
it  Is  the  distinctive  portion  of  her  dress," 
says  Maud  Hilton. 

Then  Beatrice  makes  other  proposals, 
and  there  is  more  discussion.  Finally,  as 
so  often  happens,  the  dress  first  proposed 
is  the  one  finally  fixed  on,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  the  mothers, 
Mrs.  Fane  and  Mrs.  Hilton.  May  Wynn 
has  no  mother. 

Japanese  sentinels  at  Windsor  Castle  or 
Buckingham  Palace  ;  Japanese  judges  in 
the  law  courts ;  Japanese  young  gentle- 
men settling  the  differences  between 
Scotch  or  Irish  landlords  and  their  ten- 
ants, and  fixing  the  rent-rolls  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  or  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  — 
all  this  might  seem  strange  to  us.  But 
English  soldiers  keeping  j^uard  in  the 
palaces  of  Akbar  and  Shahjehan ;  young 
English  officers  making  a  **  settlement "  of 
vast  estates  ;  English  "  residents  "  guid- 
ing and  controlling  monarchs,  rajahs  and 
maharajahs  and  nizams  — all  this  does  not 


seem  strange  to  us.    It  is  very  corions  to 
see  how  quietly  the  young  £o||^liah  bd 
will  settle  down  to  his  work,  the  vrork  of 
ruling  India,  as  if  there  was  DOthing  ea* 
traordinary  in  it,  nothing  extraordinary  io 
his  little  fineer  being  thicker  than  the 
waists  of  nobles  and  princes,  of  rajahs 
and  nuwftbs.    So  the  fact  of  a  group  of 
English  girls  discussing  details  of  dress 
in  tlie  heart  of  a  great  Mahomedan  city, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  fig-tree 
of  the  Hindoos,  would  not  have  seemed 
strange  to  any  of  the  English  residents 
of    Kbizrabad.     The  Mahomedans,  per- 
haps, had  their  own  thoughts  on  the  nut- 
ter. 

"In  Julv  —  you  have  not  fixed  the  exact 
date  yet  ?  "  says  one. 

**  No ;  not  yet,"  says  Beatrice,  the  rose- 
bloom  deepening  on  her  cheeks  of  snow. 
**  But  as  William  wants  us  to  be  married 
as  soon  after  the  rains  have  set  in  as  pos- 
sible, it  will  probably  be  very  early  in  Jnly. 
Father  and  mother  wanted  us  to  wait  nntU 
December.  They  said  I  had  been  with 
them  for  so  short  a  time.  But  Williaa 
would  not  hear  of  it." 

« I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  like  a 
long  engagement  or  a  short  one  best," 
says  Lilian,  as  she  dangles  her  little  feet 
to  and  fro.  *'  It  would  be  very  nice  to  be 
engaged,  to  receive  all  the  congratulations 
and  presents,  and  to  choose  your  trous- 
seau, and  to  receive  so  mnch  attention. 
But  it  must  be  very  nice  to  be  married 
too  —  to  have  your  own  house  and  ser^ 
vants " 

*'And  to  order  dinner,"  says  Maod 
Hilton,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes." 

**  A  long  engagement,"  says  May  Wynn. 
'*  would  enable  tiie  persons  to  know  each 
other  better ;  prevent  a  hasty  and  foolish 
marriage,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  terrible." 

**  Oh,  I  should  not  like  a  long  engage- 
ment if  it  led  to  the  marriage  being  broken 
off,"  says  Lilian  Fane,  at  which  they  all 
laugh,  being  very  ready  to  laugh. 

*'  I  do  not  understand  an  engagement 
being  broken  off  —  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  at  all  events,"  says  Maud  Hilton, 
in  her  deep,  quiet  voice.  ''She  should 
not  enter  into  it  if  she  does  not  love  the 
man ;  and  if  she  loves  him,  nothing  am 
alter  that,  it  must  be  once  for  all." 

**  People  marry  more  than  once  —  lofe 
more  than  once,    says  Asnes  Hilton. 

"  I  do  not  understand  how  they  can,"* 
says  Maud  ;  "  and  that  marrying  again  is 
to  roe  incomprehensible  —  horrible.  I  do 
not  think  either  man  or  woman  ought  to 
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marry  again ;  their  union  ought  to  be  to 
all  eternity." 

"  Poor  Miss  Lyster*s  case  shows  how 
dangerous  long  engagements  are/'  says 
Lilian.  **  You  see  she  lost  both  her  lovers, 
and  was  never  married  at  all,  and  is  now 
an  old  maid." 

**  Her  first  lover  was  killed  in  the  Caubul 
war  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  And  her  second  in  the  Punjftb  cam- 
paign ?  " 

»*  Yes." 

"  How  terrible  ! "  says  gentle  May 
Wynn. 

**  And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ?  " 

quotes  Maud  Hilton  from  a  favorite  poem 
of  hers. 

**  The  second  was  the  saddest  case," 
says  Beatrice  Fane.  "  Miss  Lyster  kept 
putting  oQ  her  marriage  because  she 
would  not  leave  her  invalid  mother,  and 
then  he  went  on  that  campaign  and  was 
killed." 

**  It  would  have  been  better  if  she  had 
married  him,  and  she  could  have  nursed 
her  mother  just  as  well  afterwards,"  says 
Lilian. 

*'  Has  any  one  seen  the  mother,  Mrs. 
Lyster?" 

*'  Oh,  no.  No  one  now  in  the  station 
has  ever  seen  her.  She  keeps  entirely 
indoors,  and  when  people  call  only  Miss 
Lyster  receives  them.  Even  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has  never  seen  her.  They  say  she 
will  not  let  an  English  doctor  come  into 
the  house  —  not  to  see  ^/r." 

"  Then  she  cannot  be  very  ill." 

*•  Or  treats  herself." 

"  Some  people  get  into  the  way  of  never 
leaving  the  house." 

**  But  she  will  not  see  any  one  in  the 
house  —  no  English  people." 

"  She  may  have  taken  a  vow." 

"  Or  be  paralyzed,  or  bedridden." 

"It  is  curious  in  how  many  families 
there  is  a  mysterious  mother  whom  no 
one  ever  sees,"  says  Maud  Hilton. 

**We  had  an  awful  night  last  night," 
says  Lilian  Fane  to  May  Wynn,  sitting 
below  her.  **  The  second  punkah  coolie 
kept  falling  asleep."  At  this  season  of 
the  year  you  are  obliged  to  have  the  pun- 
kah in  motion  over  your  head  during  most 
of  the  hours  you  are  out  of  bed,  and 
during  all  the  hours  you  are  in  bed,  and 
it  is  pulled  by  relays  of  coolies.  "Just 
as  one  got  to  sleep  one's  self  this  man  fell 


asleep,  and  then  the  mosquitoes  began  to 
devour  one,  and  one  awoke  all  hot  and 
wet — drenched.    It  was  terrible." 

**  They  sa)r  the  ice  in  the  pits  is  failing, 
and  that  it  will  not  last  out  tor  more  than 
another  month,"  says  May  Wynn.  "  We 
had  not  our  full  quantity  yesterday." 

"Nor  had  we.  The  butter  was  quite 
liquid,  and  the  water  tepid." 

"No  more  iced  water!"  cries  Lilian. 
"That  will  be  awful  —  terrible  I "  She 
was  fond  of  the  use  of  those  two  words. 
She  was  to  learn  in  a  day  or  two  that 
there  are  things  more  awful  than  tepid 
water,  more  terrible  than  the  stopping  of 
a  punkah. 

"  Oh,  here  is  father  I " 

From  where  she  is  sitting,  or  rather 
perched,  she  has  command  of  the  gardens. 
In  fact,  that  is  one  reason  why  she  has 
placed  herself  there.  Her  pretty  eyes  are 
roving  eyes,  and  she  likes  them  to  have 
plenty  of  room  to  rove  in.  The  others 
can  only  see  to  the  end  of  the  curve  of  the 
stream,  or  along  the  length  of  one  of  the 
pillared  aisles  of  shade  of  the  banian-tree. 

CHAPTER  II. 
AN  INDIAN  MORNING. 

The  boom  of  the  morning  gun  on  its 
way  to  the  valley  of  the  Jumna  passes  over 
the  extensive  grounds  of  the  statelv  man- 
sion known  as  Melvil  Hall.  Melvil  Hall 
had  been  built  in  the  first  years  of  our  oc- 
cupancy of  the  land,  in  the  days  when  we 
took  a  proud,  imperial  view  of  our  position 
in  India,  and  not  a  shamefaced,  apolo- 
getic, and  deprecatory  one,  as  we  seem  to 
do  now ;  when  a  certain  pomp  and  state- 
liness  of  living  was  deemed  befitting  in 
the  representatives  of  the  ruling  power. 
Melvil  Hall  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  broken 
ground  which  forms  the  margin  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jumna,  and  which  some  fifty 
miles  lower  down  expands  into  a  wide 
reticulation  of  ravines,  and  constitutes  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  surrounding 
landscape.  In  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds  skilful  use  had  been  made  of 
these  hollows ;  one  had  been  turned  into 
a  green  and  shady  dell,  another  into  a 
pretty  winding  lake,  the  sides  of  another 
cut  down  into  terraces ;  they  a£Eorded  the 
delights,  so  rare  in  the  fiat,  alluvial  plains 
of  northern  India,  of  looking  on  a  slope, 
of  walking  down  a  declivity.  The  man* 
sion  itself  stood  at  the  top  of  a  sharp 
slope,  and  the  declivity  had  been  got  rid 
of  by  building  up  a  row  of  separate  lowef 
rooms,  the  flat  roof  to  which  formed  a  finS 
I  broad  terrace  along  one  side  of  the  houset 
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At  one  end  of  the  maenificent  verandah 
which  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
western  side,  a  small  table  is  set  out  with 
the  chota  hazree^  or  little  breakfast,  the 
early  morning  meal.  Mark  the  costly, 
dainty  appointments :  the  heavy,  hand- 
some, old-fashioned  silver  tea-service ;  the 
china,  light  and  transparent  as  an  egg- 
shell; the  linen,  so  beautifully  fioe  and 
white.  And  white  as  driven  snow  are  the 
flowing  garments  of  the  long-bearded  old 
khansaman  who  is  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  table ;  he  is  a  tall,  well-built,  hand- 
some man,  with  a  peculiarly  mild  and 
benevolent  cast  of  countenance ;  his  name 
is  Rahman  Khan.  His  snowy  white  beard 
and  hair  indicate  extreme.old  age ;  he  has 
served  the  Melvil  family  for  forty-five 
vears,  and  began  that  service  in  this  very 
house  shortly  after  it  had  been  built  by  the 
present  occupant's  grandfather. 

The  sound  of  the  morning  gun  has 
hardly  died  away  as  Mr.  Melvil  walks 
down' the  verandah  towards  the  breakfast- 
table.  He  has  a  short  but  well-built  fig- 
ure ;  he  walks  with  a  peculiarly  quick, 
firm  step;  he  was  the  best  runner  and 
jumper  of  his  day,  the  day  also  of  Tom 
Brown,  who  has  made  due  record  of  this 
fact  in  his  **  School  Days,"  at  Rugby.  He 
has  a  full,  upright  forehead,  keen,  sharp 
eyes,  a  firm-set  mouth.  There  is  a  certain 
neat  elegance  in  his  dress.  In  his  bearing 
you  may  read  a  quiet  pride. 

Mr.  Melvil  is  the  commissioner  of  Khiz- 
rabad.  The  reader  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  at  that  time  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  the  chief  commissioner  of  our  then 
last  acquired  kingdom  of  the  Punjftb,  and 
that  at  this  present  time  a  chief  commis- 
sioner rules  over  our  now  last  acquired 
kingdom  of  Burmah.  "The  district"  is 
the  territorial  unit  of  our  rule  in  India  ;  it 
is  ruled  over  by  a  magistrate  and  col- 
lector, or  by  a  deputy  commissioner;  a 
group  of  districts  constitutes  a  division, 
which  is  ruled  over  by  a  commissioner ; 
the  united  divisions  make  up  the  province, 
or  presidency,  ruled  over  by  a  governor, 
or  lieutenant-governor,  or  chief  commis- 
sioner. The  post  of  commissioner  is, 
therefore,  a  high  one  —  was  one  of  more 
than  usual  importance  at  Khizrabad,  be* 
cause  the  incumbent  of  it  was  a  political 
agent  as  well,  by  virtue  of  being  in  charge 
01  the  nuw&b  of  Khizrabad  and  his  affairs. 
It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  rule 
in  India  that  those  high  and  important 
administrative  posts  of  collector  and  com- 
missioner are  not  held  to  involve  any  po- 
litical, but  only  administrative  functions. 
The  collector  is  a  prefect,  not  a  pro-consul. 


An  Indian  district  is  held  to  be  as  mudi 
out  of  the  region  of  foreign  politics  as  ao 
English  county.  There  is  a  separate  po* 
litical  department  which  deals  with  the 
"Native  States,"  and  such  like  political 
matters.  Mr.  Melvil  looks  very  yoang  for 
so  high  a  post.  In  those  days  men  did 
attain  much  earlier  to  these  hieh  offices, 
were  thus  the  better  trained  and  fitted  for 
the  highest.  But  Mr.  MelviPs  promotion 
was  rapid,  even  for  those  days,  and  was 
due  partly  to  strong  family  mterest,  bat 
mainly  to  his  merits,  which  were  eroinentlj 
bureaucratic. 

The  meal  despatched  with  characteris- 
tic rapidity,  Mr.  Melvil,  before  riding 
forth  to  do  the  outdoor  work  which  pre- 
cedes his  important  and  laborious  indoor 
duties,  proceeds  to  make- his  usual  morn- 
ing inspection  of  his  own  establishment 
The  out-offices,  situated  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  house,  form  a  large  and  popnlons 
square.  Here  are  the  fowl-house,  and  the 
sheep-house,  and  the  goat-house,  and  the 
cow-house,  and  the  tealery,  and  the  qnail- 
ery,  and  the  columbarie,  and  the  exten- 
sive godowns,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts 
of  a  large  Anglo-Indian  establishment  of 
the  olden  time.  Here  are  the  fine  stables, 
with  their  long  rows  of  stalls,  all  well  filled, 
for  Mr.  Melvil  is  very  fond  of  horses, 
drives  his  four-in-hand,  is  a  patron  of  the 
turf ;  his  colors  are  well-known  on  every 
racecourse  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar. 
And  now  Mr.  Melvil  is  sweeping  along 
the  mall,  his  sowar  or  mounted  orderiy 
behind  him;  and  now  riding  fast— he 
always  does  ride  fast  —  over  the  road 
which  passes  along  the  top  of  the  ri(^^ 
and  close  by  the  Flagstaff  Tower  which 
crowns  its  highest  point. 

Very  strikinj^at  this  early  morning  hour 
are  the  two  views  which  the  ridge  seui* 
rates,  and  of  which  it  gives  command.  On 
one  side,  against  the  fast-brightening 
East,  rise  up  the  lon^  red  batuements, 
with  their  massive  bastions  and  loftr  gate- 
ways, the  terraced  roofs,  the  marble  pal- 
ace chambers,  the  lofty,  slender  minarets 
of  the  noble  city  of  Khizrabad.  On  the 
other  side  there  stretches  away  to  the 
westward  an  undulating,  wooded  tract  of 
country,  which  many  love  to  look  down 
on  because  it  looks  like  an  English  scenes 
whose  varietv  of  tint  is  most  striking  al 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  mimosai 
are  putting  on  their  tender  robes  of  greet 
which  yield  such  refreshment  to  the  eye. 

But  Mr.  Melvil  does  not  stop  to  gaM^ 
He  does  not  care  much  for  landscapes 
Looking  to  the  right,  over  the  fair  wood- 
land, made  him  think  only  of  the  report  bi 
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bad  to  write  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  certain  villages  lying  in  that  direction  ; 
looking  to  the  left,  the  marble  domes  and 
cupolas  of  the  palace,  standing  out  against 
the  amber  sky,  aroused  in  him  no  other 
thought  than  that  of  the  remonstrance  he 
meant  to  address  to  the  nuwftb  on  the 
subject  of  his  continued  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  his  youngest  begum, 
the  Sikunder  Begum,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  known  also  by  many  a  complimen- 
tary title,  such  as  the  Delight  of  the 
Harem,  the  Adornment  of  the  Palace,  the 
Light  of  the  Universe.  At  the  thought 
of  that  annoying  young  princess,  Mr.  Mel- 
vil  touches  his  horse  sharply  with  his 
heels.  In  an  outlying  suburb  bordering 
on  the  Ajmere  Road  he  is  met  by  Mr. 
Sandys,  the  collector,  and  proceeds  to 
examine  with  him  the  route  of  a  proposed 
new  drain.  They  go  poking  about  in 
back  slums  and  alleys  in  a  way  that  is 
very  astonishing  to  the  native  official  who 
accompanies  them.  Why  all  this  per- 
sonal toil  ?  Why  this  self-infliction  ?  In 
the  East  it  is  the  dignity  of  ease,  the  de- 
light of  sloth  —  not  the  dignity  of  labor, 
the  delight  of  work.  Officials  of  their 
exalted  rank  in  an  Eastern  State  would 
consider  such  employment  derogatory  and 
degrading. 

As,  pursuing  his  way,  Mr.  Melvil  rides 
through  the  main  street  of  the  suburb, 
observe  how  deferentially  the  people  make 
way  for  him  and  salute  him;  how  they 
dismount  from  their  horses  or  descend 
from  their  vehicles  ;  how  the  shopkeepers 
stand  up  to  salaam  to  him.  That  if  he 
should  come  here  three  days  hence  there 
would  be  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rever- 
ence ;  that  he  would  be  mocked  at,  jeered 
at,  buffeted,  slain ;  that  that  dirty  butcher 
now  bowing  so  deep  would  be  ready  to  cut 
him  down ;  the  changed  expression  of 
those  faces ;  the  changed  employment  of 
those  hands  —  that  was  certainly  the  very 
last  thing  that  would  have  seemed  possi- 
ble to  Mr.  Melvil  now.  Entering  the  city 
he  rides  on  to  the  palace-fortress.  This 
has  only  two  gateways  on  its  city  side 
(and  only  one  other,  that  opening  on  to  the 
river) :  the  Bolund  Durwaza,  or  Lofty 
Gateway,  and  the  Moobarik  Durwaza,  or 
Blessed  Gateway.  At  both  of  these  are 
guards  of  sepoys,  sepoys  of  the  Honora- 
ble East  India  Company.  Entering  by 
the  Lofty  Gateway,  Mr.  Melvil  passes  on 
to  the  other,  by  the  side  of  which  are  the 
quarters  of  the  English  officer  in  charge  of 
the  palace.  With  him  Mr.  Melvil  pro- 
ceeds to  inspect  certain  repairs  that  are 
ia  hand  in  connection  with  some  of  the 


palace  chambers.  These  chambers  are 
situate  very  high  up,  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  work  ladders  of  very  great  lenetn 
have  had  to  be  provided.  In  the  next  few 
days  these  ladders  are  to  be  employed  for 
a  less  peaceful  purpose,  and  are  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  memorable  history 
of  the  outbreak  at  Khizrabad. 

Passing  out  again  at  the  Moobarik  Dur- 
waza, Mr.  Melvil  enters  the  broad  road 
that  leads  down  from  the  main  street  of 
the  city  to  the  River  Gate,  also  called  the 
Allahabad  Gate,  which  opens  on  to  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  This  street  is 
thronged  with  people,  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  moving  fair,  for  at  this  hour  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Hindu  population 
of  the  town  is  going  down  to  the  river  to 
bathe.  A  similar  throng  has  moved  down 
to  the  river  and  back  again  every  morning 
for  many  a  century  back,  ever  since  the 
city  was  built,  for  this  is  one  of  the  settled 
features  in  the  Hindoo  mode  of  life.  What 
the  rooming  ride  or  drive,  the  meeting  at 
the  coffee  shop  of  the  mess,  or  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  and  the  morning  bath  and 
family  prayers  are  to  the  English  people, 
this  walk  down  to  the  river,  and  the  re- 
freshing plunge  in  its  waters,  the  casting 
of  flowers  on  the  sacred  wave,  the  recita- 
tion of  sacred  verses  and  the  performance 
of  other  acts  of  devotion,  the  social  con- 
verse on  the  bank,  are  to  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  Hindoo  population  of  the 
town.  The  crowd  is  made  up  of  house- 
holds ;  whole  families  go  down  to  the 
river  together,  just  as  they  do  to  the  sea- 
shore in  the  summer  in  England. 

Here  is  the  sleek  and  portly  father  — 
sleek  and  portly,  because  the  crowd  is 
composed  chiefly  of  the  opulent  and  well- 
fed  classes,  of  tradesmen,  of  the  grain 
merchants  and  the  cloth  merchants  and 
the  sweetmeat-makers,  of  the  sellers  of 
brass-ware,  the  goldsmiths  and  the  silver- 
smiths and  the  money-lenders  —  who 
move  along  with  fat,  big  plump  thighs, 
rotund  stomach,  and  full  fleshy  chest,  all 
plainly  given  to  view,  for  he  has  nothing 
on  but  his  skull-cap  and  his  loin-cloth; 
and  the  good  mother,  portly  likewise,  with 
her  fair,  or  at  all  events  light-colored,  face 
unveiled,  walking  on  pattens,  the  buttons 
of  which  she  clasps  between  the  big  toe 
and  the  next  one  —  her  feet  of  course  are 
bare;  and  the  youne  maidens  of  the 
house,  who  draw  their  sheets  or  linen 
veils  coquettishly  round  their  faces, 
though  not  so  closely  but  that  you  may 
catch  a  sight  of  their  coal-black  eyes  and 
the  big  nose-rings  of  which  they  are  so 
proud ;  and  the  children,  sometimes  clad 
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in  figments  exactly  like  those  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  which  makes  them 
look  like  dwarfs  or  miniature  men  and 
women — sometimes  not  clad  at  all,  boy 
or  girl,  or  clad  only  in  the  symbol  of  dress, 
a  piece  of  string  round  the  waist,  but  all 
laden  with  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  heavy 
wristlets  and  anklets,  a  foolish  custom 
that  leads  to  many  murders.  Family 
group  joins  family  group,  and  all  move  on 
with  friendly  chat  and  laughter. 

Outside  River  Gate,  the  crowd  dis- 
perses itself  along  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
There  are  here  none  of  those  high,  pointed- 
roofed  pagodas,  none  of  those  ghats, 
or  bathing-places,  with  their  long  flights 
of  steps,  and  pretty,  flanking  towers,  which 
form  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  most  of  the 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna;  there  is  no  room  for  them;  the 
river  runs  too  closely  under  the  wall  of 
the  town.  But  temporary  grass  sheds 
have  been  put  up  on  the  sands  for  the 
convenience  of  the  bathers.  On  wooden 
platforms  placed  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
or  a  little  way  in  it,  sit,  cross-legged,  the 
priests,  who  receive  the  offerings  and  help 
the  bathers  in  their  devotions.  Such  of 
the  men  bathers  as  need  it  squat  down  on 
the  sand  before  the  barbers,  and  have 
their  heads  shaved,  and  their  finger-nails 
and  toe-nails  pared.  Many  a  page  might 
be  written  as  to  the  effect  which  the  want 
of  mechanical  appliances  has  had  in  pro- 
ducing the  social  and  religious  customs  of 
the  East ;  how  if  you  have  but  one  vessel 
to  drink  out  of,  and  that  of  brass,  the  let- 
ting any  one  else  put  his  lips  to  it  will  be 
the  strongest  mark  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood;  how  if  you  eat  with  the 
fingers  you  will  be  excessively  careful  as 
to  their  purity  and  as  to  who  dips  his  hand 
into  the  same  dish  with  you ;  and  how  the 
command  and  use  of  knife  and  fork  and 
crockery  and  glass  will  have  more  effect 
in  destroying  the  extreme  rigidities  of 
caste  than  any  amount  of  writing ;  how  in 
lands  where  vermin  multiply  very  fast,  so 
that  the  plague  of  lice  and  flies  came  to 
rank  with  the  plague  of  the  rivers  of 
blood  and  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  the 
razor  was  the  only  means  of  personal 
cleanliness  available  ;  how  the  shaving  of 
the  head  became  a  religious  ceremonial, 
carried  into  Western  lands  in  the  tonsure 
of  the  priest;  how  enormous  social  and 
religious  changes  will  be  produced  by  the 
command  of  soap  fitted  for  personal  use, 
and  of  tooth-combs. 

But  most  of  the  men  have  come  down 
only  for  the  lesser  purification  of  the  bath. 
Men  and  women  and  children  wade  into 


the  water  together.  The  batbiog  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  regard  to  decency, 
as  understood.  The  naked  little  boyt 
and  girls  splash  about  and  enjoy  them- 
selves hugely.  The  women  take  aaiet 
dips  with  their  garments  on  —  the  batniog 
serves  to  wash  them  too.  Here  is  a 
Brahmin  up  to  bis  waist  in  the  water, 
uttering  the  sacred  words,  handling  the 
sacred  thread  dependent  from  his  shoul- 
der, joining  the  outside  edges  of  bis  two 
hanas  and  taking  up -the  sacred  water  in 
the  hollow  so  formed  and  pouring  it  out 
as  an  oblation  to  the  great  luminary 
towards  whom  his  face  is  turned.  Yonder 
leap  the  well-fed  flames  of  a  funeral  pyre. 
The  men  who  have  finished  bathing  are 
putting  fresh  caste  marks  on  to  forehead 
and  chest  and  arm.  The  men  and  the 
women  of  different  families  get  together, 
each  with  each,  and  gossip  and  chat  and 
laugh.  And  then  they  saunter  home 
again,  refreshed  and  purified  both  in  body 
and  in  soul. 

But  when  Mr.  Melvil  passes  out  of  River 
Gate  he  does  not  go  down  towards  the 
bathing-place,  but  continues  along  the  roid 
until  he  comes  to  the  head  of  the  bridge 
of  boats  which  carries  it  across  the  Jumna. 
Here  he  is  met  by  Major  Fane,  and  some 
other  officials,  civil  and  military.  They 
have  assembled  together  in  committee  to 
consider  some  question  connected  with  the 
bridge. 

The  tide  of  traffic  across  the  bridge  is 
just  now  at  its  fullest ;  at  this  season  of 
the  year  it  is  at  these  early  morning  hours 
that  it  runs  strongest  over  every  road. 
The  string  of  carts  now  coming  creaking 
across  the  bridge,  which  sinks  and  rises 
as  they  pass,  left  the  last  encamping 
ground  at  two  o^cIock  this  morning.  The 
country  folk  are  crowding  into  the  town 
with  their  country  produce.  The  wood- 
cutters and  the  grass-cutters  are  retnmiog 
from  the  distant  wastes  and  forests,  bea^ 
ing  on  their  heads  their  bundles  of  fad 
and  fodder,  wood  and  grass.  Droves  of 
donkeys  come  across  laden  with  water- 
melons and  muskmelons,  grown  on  the 
sandbanks  of  the  river.  ^  Hoonh  I  hoonh ! 
—  Hoonh !  hoonh  1 "  and  the  fast-trotting 
bearers,  with  dusty,  bare  legs,  come  nm- 
ring  across,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a 
palanquin,  from  the  open  door  of  which 
an  English  lady  puts  out  her  head  to  gaie 
up  at  the  soaring  battlements  surmounted 
by  the  lovely  marble  chambers  of  the  fi- 
mous  palace  of  Khizrabad.  She  has  joor- 
neyed  for  hundreds  of  miles,  travelling 
always  at  night  so  as  to  avoid  the  heal 
of  the  day,  over  lonely  savannahs  and 
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through  desolate  jungles,  as  over  the 
highly  cultivated,  village-crowded  plains ; 
and  will  so  journey  for  hundreds  ot  miles 
more,  having  no  other  companionship  than 
that  of  the  constantly  changing  relays  of 
bearers,  without  any  thought  of  fear. 
Happy  she  to  be  travelling  this  week  and 
not  next  I 

The  rude,  springless  vehicles  of  the  land 
pass  this  way  and  that  in  constant  stream. 
Here  is  the  picturesque  ruth,  with  its 
pagoda-like  roof  and  gay-colored  curtains 
and  painted  sides,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
splendid  bullocks  with  high  humps  and 
huge,  hanging  dewlaps ;  the  little  open 
byhlee,  with  its  pair  of  little  active  bul- 
locks; the  ekka,  with  a  pony  between  its 
uncouth,  splayed  bamboo  shafts.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  and  children 
who  can  manage  to  squat  themselves  on 
the  one  square  seat  of  one  of  these  vehi- 
cles tills  the  stiff-limbed  Englishman  with 
astonishment;  it  looks  to  him  like  an 
acrobatic  feat.  The  winding  of  a  bugle, 
and  a  d&k  gharrv,  or  stage-carriage,  comes 
jolting  across,  having  in  it  a  young  En- 
glish lad,  whose  rosy  cheeks  proclaim 
that  he  has  just  left  his  native  land  —  well 
for  him  that  he  is  crossing  the  bridge  to- 
day and  not  a  couple  of  days  hence. 
Flocks  of  goats  and  herds  of  cattle ;  bands 
of  bare-footed  and  bare-legged  pedestri- 
ans ;  bands  of  fakirs  with  matted  locks, 
and  bodies  covered  with  dust  and  ashes, 
and  as  nearly  naked  as  they  can  be  ;  bands 
of  pilgrims  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
long  bamboos,  from  the  ends  of  which 
depend  little  baskets  in  which  are  packed 
the  blown-glass  flasks  containing  the  holy 
water  drawn  from  some  very  sacred  spot 
on  some  very  sacred  river;  strings  of 
camels  tied  nose  and  tail ;  men  riding  on 
horses  or  ponies,  or  sitting  sideways  on 
bullocks  ;  a  rajah  or  nuwib  with  his  motley 
following ;  the  stream  is  very  full. 

Here  come  three  travellers  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  several  baggage 
ponies  and  many  attendants  on  foot.  We 
are  concerned  with  these.  Mahomedans 
and  Hindoos  button  their  long  coats,  oth- 
erwise of  similar  shape,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  breast  —  so  far  are  race  and  reli- 
gious distinctions  carried  —  and  by  this 
alone  you  can  tell  that  of  the  two  men 
riding  ahead,  and  whose  countenances 
announce  that  they  are  natives  of  these 
provinces,  the  stout,  burly  man  is  a  Ma- 
homedan,  the  thin,  spare  man  a  Hindoo; 
while  the  features  and  the  peculiar-shaped 
turban  of  the  third  horseman,  who  has 
fallen  a  little  behind  the  others,  proclaim 
him  to  be  a  Mahratta.  Turning  the  corner 


of  the  toll-house  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge,  these  horsemen  come  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  the  Englishmen 
gathered  together  there,  Melvil,  Fane,  and 
two  more.  The  unexpected  rencontre 
seems  to  disturb  and  trouble  them.  The 
Hindoo's  right  hand  goes  up  with  a  sudden 
automatic  action,  palm  downwards,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  make  a  military  salute ; 
but  he  suddenly  turns  the  palm  upwards 
and  changes  the  stiff  salute  into  an  ordi- 
nary salaam.  The  Mussulman  makes  an 
easy,  courteous  salutation ;  the  Mahratta 
a  ver^  off-hand  one.  As  they  pass  by  the 
Englishmen  look  after  them. 

'*  The  thin  fellow  nearest  us  looked  like 
a  sepoy,"  says  one. 

*'  He  seemed  to  be  about  to  make  us  a 
military  salute.  I  wonder  why  he  didn't,'' 
says  another. 

"  What  a  capital  horse  the  stout  man  is 
on ! "  says  Mr.  Melvil,  and  then  they 
resume  their  committee  talk.  They  do  not 
know  who  the  travellers  are,  but  the  travel- 
lers seem  to  know  them. 

'*  That  man  of  small  stature  who  is 
mounted  on  the  big  grey  horse  is  Milmil 
(Melvil)  Sahib,  the  commissioner,"  says 
the  burly  Mahomedan. 

"  The  evil-liver  has  a  sharp  look,"  says 
the  keen-faced,  slight-framed  Mahratta. 

*'  He  has  a  good  steed  under  him,"  con- 
tinues the  Mahomedan,  as  great  a  lover  of 
horses,  and  with  as  good  an  eye  for  one, 
as  Mr.  Melvil  himself.  '*A  very  good 
horse.  And  the  long  man  in  whose  eye 
there  was  a  glass  is  Major  Fyne  (Fane), 
who  has  charge  of  the  arsenal  here." 

"  I  thought  I  remembered  his  face," 
says  the  remaining  horseman,  an  Oudh 
Brahmin ;  **  I  have  seen  him  often.  It  is 
a  matter  of  four  years  that  we  were  sta- 
tioned at  Allahabad,  and  he  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  magazine  there." 

^^Ghumundi/^*  he  adds.  This  is  one 
of  those  meaningful,  expressive  words, 
common  in  all  languages,  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  an  exact  equivalent  in 
another.  It  expresses  one  who  indulges 
in  pride  to  excess,  one  madly  proud. 

Mr.  Melvil  has  returned  home,  and  is 
seated  at  his  office  table.  The  post  has 
come  in  while  he  has  been  away,  and  the 
table  is  heaped  with  papers.  He  proceeds 
to  dispose  of  them  with  amazing  celerity. 
Mr.  Melvil  is  a  man  of  facts  and  not  of 
fancies.  He  is  a  practical  man,  which  is 
somehow  held  to  be  opposed  to  a  man  of 
ideas,  though  all  practical  work  is  the  out- 
come of  ideas.  He  belonged  to  the  class 
which  works  systems,  not  to  that  which 
invents  them ;  administrators  rather  t'ban 
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statesmen.  He  is  a  man  of  details,  not 
of  general  principles.  Fully  acquainted 
irilh  the  routine  of  his  work,  loving  il,  of 
quick  perception,  self-con  lid  ent,  decided, 
laborious,  punctual,  he  had  all  Ihe  quali- 
ties which  make  a  great  administrator, 
lead  to  success  under  a  bureaucracy.  He 
had  the  defects  as  well  as  the  perfections 
of  such  a  character.  Feelings  did  not 
interfere  with  his  work.  He  had  no  ideas 
oE  his  owo  to  clash  with  those  of  the  men 
above  him.  He  would  carry  out  one  policy 
as  sooD  as  anoiher.  He  regarded  the 
people  of  the  land  only  from  a  police  and 
fiscal,  from  an  enumeration,  sanitation, 
taxation,  vaccination,  point  of  view.  In 
connection  with  his  work,  in  Ihe  carrying 
out  of  measures,  he  thought  only  ol  to- 
day, not  of  yesterday  or  of  lo-morrow ; 
not  of  the  past  or  the  future,  but  only 
of  the  present ;  had  no  care  for  reasons  or 
for  consequences,  they  w 
of  those  who  ordered  the 
was,  it  may  be  said,  a  representative  man 
of  his  service.  The  great  merits  of  that 
great  service,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  are 
well  enough  known.  But  the  helplessness 
of  its  officers  in  connection  with  the  now 
impending  insurrection  or  mutiny;  the 
quick  downfall  of  their  power  before  it; 
its  coming  on  them  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  their  inability  ta  accnuntforit, 
showed  a  great  defect  somewhere.  They 
were  too  much  routine  workers  —  more 
administrators  than  statesmen. 

Rapid  despatch  is  an  e^icellent  thing; 
but  it  has  lis  drawbacks,  These  had  dis, 
played  themselves  in  Mr.  Melvil's  work. 
He  had  first  made  his  name  in  the  settle- 
ment department.  The  settlement  of  a 
district  means  the  measurement  of  all  the 
fields  in  it;  their  grouping  together ;  the 
filing  their  rental  for  a  term  of  years ;  the 
apportionment  of  it  between  the  State,  the 
landlord,  and  Ihe  tenant.  Mr,  Melvil  had 
to  carry  out  this  important  measure  in  a 
large  and  important  district.  The  work 
was  done  quickly,  and  was  perfect  in  every 
detail ;  every  form  and  statement  was  duly 
tilled  up;  the  government  obtained  an 
increased  rental,  and  Mr.  Melvil  his  pro- 
motion.  Those  two  great  objects  were 
obtained.  But  the  jumma  (rental)  had 
been  fised  too  high,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  that  wide  tract  of  land  became  a 
burden  and  a  reproach.  A  rack-rented 
peasantry  were  driven  into  crime.  The 
magistrates  and  collectors  were  hampered 
in  the  performance  of  both  the  great 
duties  from  which  they  took  their  name  ; 
it  was  irksome  to  punish  men  for  crimes 
due  to  Ihe  action  of  the  Stptr  <V  wring 


an  unjust  cess  from  them.  The  tenants 
groaned  under  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
the  landlords  under  its  collection,  which 
kept  Ihem  in  constant  fear  of  loss  of  their 
position,  their  landlordship.  And  in  lh« 
coming  time  of  trouble  both  landlord  and 
tenant,  not  unnaturally,  displayed  no  ex- 
treme desire  for  the  continuance  of  the 
sysiem  under  which  they  had  suffered. 

Two  of  the  pieces  of  work  Mr.  Melvil 
has  to  dispose  of  this  morning  concern 
this  narrative.  Among  the  signs  and 
portents  of  the  time  was  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  transmission,  a  little  while  be- 
fore, of  the  unleavened  cakes  known  as 
chupalees,  and  which  form  the  daily  food 
of  the  people,  across  the  width  of  the  land. 
They  had  been  passed  from  village  to 
village,  no  one  —  no  Englishman,  at  least 
—  knowing  by  whose  order  or  why.  Mr. 
Melvil  has  been  directed  to  make  enquiries 
into  the  matter,  and  Is  now  submitting  bis 
report.  He  is  a  dead  hand  at  a  report. 
This  is  an  admirable  one,  The  passage 
of  the  chupatees  is  distinctly  and  continn-J 
ously  traced.  You  can  tell  the  very  holuM 
at  which  they  reached  or  left  any  villagsS 
The  only  defect  in  it  is  that  il  affords  no] 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Mr.  Melvil  saw 
no  meaning  in  this  strange  occurrence, 
and  so  pronounced  it  meaningless. 

The  other  matter  was  this:  the  East 
India  Company  was  at  this  time 
with  a   great    Maliomedan  potentate,  thej 
shah  of  Persia.    A  placard  had  been  foundf 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  great  mosque  ^a 
Khizrabad,  which  purported  to  be  a  mani^ 
festo  from  the  shah  addressed  to  "all 
Faithful    in    India."      The    infidels    : 
brought  troops  to  the  soil  of  a  power  o 
Islam,     They  desired  "  to  destroy  the  re>A 
ligions  of  Islam  in  Persia  in  like  manner 
as  the  religion  of  the  Mussulmans  of  In- 
dia."    It  was  incumbent  on  the  Faithful  to 
rise  against  them  everywhere.    Let  them 
unite  all  differences,  and  "  remember  thai 
they  had  but  one   Koran  and  one  Kibleh, 
and  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  re, 
membering   the   words   of    Ihe    Prophet, 
'  Verily  all  true  believers  are  brothers,' " 
Let  them  all  take  part  in  the  Jehad,  or 
Holy  War.     Let  the  Faithful  in  HindosUn 
unite  with  him  (the  shah)  "against  this 
tribe  of  wanderers  from  the  path  of  right-  — 
eousness,"  and  "have  no  friendship  widu 
atribeof  whom  the  Proohetsaiih  : '  VerilfB 
they  do  not  love  you,  and  neither  do  VoiB 
love  them.' "     Let  all  the  Faithful  in  Hln] 
dostan  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  follow  the  precept,  '•  Slay,  in  the  name 
of  *"  •'1-  those  who  wish  to  slay  you,"  and 
■ud  tbe  young,  the  small  and 
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the  great,  the  wise  aod  the  is^norant,  the 
ryot  and  the  sepoy,  all  without  exception 
arise  in  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith 
of  the  Prophet,  and  having  girt  up  the 
waist  of  valor  adorn  their  persons  with 
arms  and  weapons."  *'  And  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  quarrel,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  not  only  a  small  number  of  true 
believers  should  stand  forth  in  the  defence 
of  the  faith,  but  that  the  whole  should 
answer  our  call."  "And  the  victory 
should  be  with  them,  to  make  manifest 
the  decree  of  God,  *  Verily  the  Almighty 
will  weigh  the  wicked  in  different  scales 
from  the  pure,' "  Mr,  Melvil  disposes  of 
this  by  calling  it  **  the  work  of  some  crazy 
fanatic." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
A  JOURNEY  TO  THE  CAPITAL  OF  TIBET. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Chinese  resi- 
dent in  Tibet  to  Calcutta  and  his  official 
reception  by  our  viceroy  have  indeed 
brought  to  a  close  our  petty  war  with  the 
mystic  land  of  the  lamas ;  but  this  recog- 
nition of  China^s  rights  over  Tibet  will 
have  given  the  Celestial  a  hold  upon  the 
latter  country  he  never  had  before.  Chi- 
nese influence  in  Tibet  has  ever  been  for 
evil ;  and  our  unscrupulous  policy  in  treat- 
ing directly  with  the  emperor  of  China 
concerning  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had 
no  shadow  of  claim,  can  have  only  strength- 
ened that  baneful  influence.  Neither  shall 
we  find  the  country  rendered  one  whit  more 
accessible  to  exploration  and  commerce. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  sentimental  and  ad- 
venturous it  may  be  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  at  least  one  huge  region  of  the 
world  will  still  remain  an  unknown  and  for- 
bidden land.  A  halo  of  fascination  has 
long  been  wreathed  round  the  very  name  of 
Tibet.  "  You  may  not  enter  there  "  has 
been  the  seductive  influence.  Men  of  every 
nation  have  been  allured  magnetically  to 
that  one  goal.  One  bv  one  they  have  man- 
fully assailed  the  ice-bound,  mountain-girt 
land  of  mystery.  Every  phvsical  obstacle 
which  its  unique  inaccessioility  of  situa- 
tion involved  has,  indeed,  been  readily 
overcome.  Each  adventurer  in  turn  has 
even  stepped  upon  "Tom  Tiddler's 
fijound;"  but  each  one  has  been  inev- 
itably ordered  back  again  by  Tom  Tid- 
dler's subjects,  and,  however  unwillingly, 
has  had  to  obey  and  re-cross  the  frontier. 

However,  there  has  been  one  exception 
to  the  general  rule*    He,  this  exception. 


has  not  onl)r  succeeded  in  scaling  in  the 
depth  of  winter  the  formidable  passes 
through  which  alone  Tibet  can  be  entered ; 
but  he  has  outwitted  the  vigilant  frontier- 
guards,  visited  all  manner  of  uncanny 
places,  and  finally  set  foot  in  the  far-famed 
capital,  the  sacred  city  of  Lhdsd.  In 
averring  that  one  traveller  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise,  I  do  not 
allude  to  the  feats  performed  by  the  In- 
dian Survey  spies.  On  several  occasions, 
indeed,  these  men  have  managed  to  reach 
Lhdsd ;  but  they  are  semi-Ti^tans  them- 
selves, and  have  been,  moreover^  destitute 
of  the  recording  capabilities  of  fully  edu- 
cated Europeans.  True,  our  successful 
traveller  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  a 
Bengali ;  nevertheless,  he  proved  himself 
in  learning,  in  powers  of  observation  and 
assimilation,  as  well  as  in  ability  to  narrate 
his  experiences,  quite  the  equal  of  any 
modern  British  explorer.  His  achieve- 
ment, in  its  results,  was  therefore  equiv- 
alent for  all  practical  purposes  to  the 
success  of  any  of  the  European  travellers 
who  have  been  attempting  the  same  feat 
without  avail. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  afiEair,  how- 
ever, is  this  —  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
general,  as  well  as  of  the  scientific,  public 
that  the  adventure  had  ever  been  made 
and  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Ransack 
the  **  Proceedings  "of  the  Royal  and  other 
Geographical  Societies,  where  every  scin- 
tilla of  news  concerning  Tibet  is  always 
carefully  recorded ;  yet  not  one  line  ap- 
pears respecting  the  important  results  of 
this  mission,  and  the  name  of  Babu  Sarat 
Chandra  Dds,  the  clever  explorer  we  are 
referring  to,  is  not  even  mentioned.  The 
writer  of  the  present  paper,  in  an  article 
published  a  few  months  ago,  was  the  first 
to  refer  publicly  to  this  exploit.  The  truth 
was,  knowledge  of  the  aHair  was  confined 
to  a  certain  number  of  officials  in  India; 
and  the  valuable  information  obtained 
locked  up  in  a  "  Secret  Report." 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  just  after  the 
babu  had  made  his  report,  I  (who  for 
some  time  had  been  studying  the  Tibetan 
language)  happened  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  full  facts  of  this  remarkable 
journey.  Few  written  notes  were  made 
at  the  time,  but  so  vividly  did  the  recital 
impress  me  that  the  incidents  of  the  ad- 
venture and  line  of  route  still  remain  in 
nearly  every  detail  in  my  memory.  An- 
other opportunity  of  refreshing  my  remem- 
brance having  '  fortunately  occurred,  I 
think  it  may  be  well  to  put  into  shape 
these  important  travels  at  once* 
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DAKJILIMG  TO  TASHI-LHUMPO. 

The  roost  convenient  hill  station  (rem 
which  the  contines  of  the  forbidden  land 
may  be  approached  is  Darjiling.  This 
roodern  health  resort  is  perched  oq  a  spur 
of  llie  Himalayas,  seven  thousand  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  no  longer 
accredited  to  Sikkim ;  but  lies  some  eight 
miles  south  of  the  new  southern  border 
line  of  that  little  State.  Nevertheless,  in 
and  around  Darjiling  have  settled  hun- 
dreds of  families  of  Sikhim-Tibetans,  of 
Wallung  Bhutias  from  Nipal.  and  other 
kindred  tribes,  as  well  as  of  pure  Tibetans 
from  the  heart  of  the  snowy  land  itself. 
At  Ghum,  not  four  miles  distant,  any  En- 
glishman may  see  the  customs  of  Tibet  in 
lull  swing  —  the  women  with  Iheir  ruddy 
cheeks  blackened  ;  the  hand  pr3}-er-wheel 
revolving  in  the  right  hand  of  garrulous 
comrades  whose  prayers  and  chatter  can 
be  conveniently  carried  on  simultane- 
ously ;  and  an  old  Mongol  lama  beating 
his  daiaaru  or  skull-drum  and  reading  a 
Do  sulra  over  the  sick  as  naturally  as  in 
the  real  country  beyond. 

Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Dds  has  long  re- 
sided at  Darjiling.  He  has  built  for  him- 
self a  neat  house  on  a  crag  overhanging  a 
wooded  gorge,  which  echoes  at  ntghl-time 
with  the  music  of  many  waters  thai  tum- 
ble along  iu  the  bottom  three  thousand 
feet  below.  Naturally  enough  the  owner 
has  named  his  dwelling  "  Lhisi  Villa," 
and  has  tilted  it  up  in  facsimile  of  the 
better-class  residences  in  Tibet.  And  it 
was  from  this  little  retreat  that  the  worthy 
Bengali  set  forth  one  December  evening 
on  the  adventure  which,  for  many  a  month, 
had  occupied  his  heart.  At  9  p.m.  he  bade 
farewell  to  a  highly  placed  government 
official,  who  was  stationed  at  Darjiling  — 
a  kind  friend  who  had  encouraged  him  in 
the  expedition,  and  had  obtained  govern- 
ment funds  [or  its  prosecution.  At  ten 
o'clock  he  was  joined  in  the  Darjiling 
Mall  —  then  dark  and  lonely  and  wind- 
stricken  —  by  one  who  was  to  be  his  com- 
panion on  the  risky  journey.  This  was 
Ugyen  Gy4-ts'o,  from  the  Bhutia  village 
overhanging  Lebong  spur.  He  was  then, 
as  now,  a  stout,  sniiling-faced  Sikkim 
lama,  a  staunch  friend  to  British  atithority, 
even  if  ii  were  destined  to  penetrate  the 
sacred  land  itself.  However,  we  will  not 
go  so  Ear  as  to  say  that  Ugyen's  Rdeliiy 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  ^ijo  per  an- 
num which  he  receives  from  our  govern- 
ment as  nominal  sub-inspector  of  schools. 
Ugyen  likes  English  ways,  and.  In  spile 


of  lamaislic  vows,  has  taken  to  himself  a 
pretty  a  wife  as  you  could  wish  It 

The  nearest  route  to  the  mighty  peaki 
which  sentinel  the  Tibetan  frontier  woltll' 
have  been  due    north,  from  Darjiliofr  tt 
Pema  Yangtse  Monastery  in  Indepenaen. 
Sikkim,  and  so  through  the  latter  couDtr]r~] 
by  way  of  the  La-chhen  valley,  whence, 
over  the  Kongra  Lamo  Pass,  access  could 
be    readily  obtained   into   Tibet.     As  all 
the  pas.ses  were  then  beginning  to  become 
blocked    with    Ihe    fresh-falling   snow,   it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  chosen  thl^ 
the  easiest  of  ihem,  or  at  least  ihe  li 
Tipta  Pass  from  Wallung  Valley  in  Nip 
But   the    journey   required    the    greali 
secrecy.     The  babu,  though  disguised  I 
a  Tibetan,  could  not  have   ventured  t 
traverse  Sikkim  by  Ihe  regular  mount^trJ 
paths,  as  he  was  well  known  to  many  a^ 
the  traders  to  Darjiling,  and  any  recDgni#fl 
tion  would  have  led  to  word  being  pasaeJW 
from  village  10  village  over  the  frontier,^ 
when  all  ingress  would  have  been  stoppedifl 
by  the  Tibetan  soldiery  stationed  will  ' 
a  day's  march  of  the  Sikkim  Passes. 

Chandra  Dis  and  Ugyen  took,  Ihertt 
fore,  a  more  arduous  but  less  used  rc 
Soon  reaching  Ihe  Rang-nyit  valley,  s 
rating  our  territory  from  Sikkim,  be 
morning  thev  were  beyond  Gok  and  « 
on  their  way 'to  the  rocty  ranges  and  d 
valleys  radiating  out  from  Mount  K' 
Their  intention  was  to  surmount  the 
deep  passes  dividing  these  valleys  fro 
Nipal,  and,  gaining  the  latter  country  1 
the  last  pass  just  south  of  Kangchbq 
junga,  so  to  thread  their  way  up  the  J 
palese  river-courses  to  the  dangero 
Kangla-ehhen  Pass.  We  shall  not  dw 
on  this  portion  of  the  journey.  Secra 
was  kepi,  and  when  well  in  Nipal,  t' 
even  ventured  to  put  up  at  two  o 
the  villages.  Eastern  Nipal  i: 
inhabited  by  people  of  the  weird  Lira 
race,  some  of  whom  are  often  t( 
at  ihe  Sunday-morning  bazaar  in  Darjilin| 
Thus  they  had  liiile  to  fear.  Coolie 
baggage  had  been  sent  on  ahead  < 
travellers,  who  had  been  represented  a 
traders  who  would  follow.  In  a  V  " 
Tibetan  village,  two  men  who  kne 
well  were  presently  engaged,  and,  a 
much  suffering  and  a  hazardous  joui 
along  a  hog-backed  ridge  of  ice  with  d 
either  hand,  the  lap^s* 
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head  of  the  pass,  was  reached.  The 
portly  Ugyeo,  it  seems,  the  evening  pre- 
vious had  spent  their  few  hours'  halt  in  a 
cave  cut  in  the  snow,  roaring  with  an  out- 
rageous stomach-ache.  As  reward  for  his 
anguish  he  had  consequently  got  himself 
carried  up  the  steep  snow-drift  to  the 
top  of  the  pass  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  newly  chartered  Wallung-pa,  Wily 
Ugyen  !  All  the  party  having  shouted  in 
chorus  the  usual  invocations  to  the  moun- 
tain deities  who  guard  the  pass,  a  descent 
from  this  point,  which  is  seventeen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  was 
attempted.  Such  a  height,  in  the  middle 
of  December,  was  not  to  be  easily  borne. 
The  worthy  babu  seems  to  have  sufiEered 
intensely  in  his  lungs,  and  to  have  con- 
tracted internal  mischief  which,  later  in 
his  journey,  nearly  terminated  fatally. 

But  enthusiasm  was  lightening  all  hearts 
now.  They  were  actually  over  the  fron- 
tier, and  descending,  descending  into 
Tibet.  But  what  a  descent  it  was !  A 
sheer  steep  of  solidified  snow  sloping  rap- 
idly to  depths  unknown  below.  Guiding 
themselves  with  poles,  they  seated  them* 
selves  on  the  slippery  incline  and  then 
slid  at  amazing  speed,  whither,  they  hardlv 
could  guess.  There  was  a  hair-breadth 
escape  from  a  yawning  chasm ;  but  before 
nightfall  level  ground,  of  a  kind,  was 
reached,  free  from  snow. 

Here  dangers  of  another  kind  set  in.  A 
few  miles  to  the  east  from  this  spot  was 
known  to  be  an  out-post  of  Tibetan  sol- 
diery. The  name  of  the  guard-station  is 
Tishi-rakpa.  During  the  Tibetan  war 
with  Nipal  a  lofty  wall  of  mud  and  stone 
was  built  near  this  place  in  an  unbroken 
line  for  many  miles.  In  parts  it  has  now 
been  cut  through,  and  the  gap  in  the  wall 
through  which  the  only  road  in  this  diffi- 
cult country  lies  has  been  made  at  Tdshi- 
rakpa.  The  travellers  had  to  pass  through 
the  gap,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  close 
at  hand.  Happily  it  was  very  dark  and 
very  near  midnight  when  the  travellers 
reached  the  dangerous  spot.  A  line  of 
great  Buddhist  chhortens  (cenotaphs  to 
saints)  had  been  set  up  there,  and  passing 
behind  these  monumental  piles  an  easy 
evasion  of  any  challenge  seems  to  have 
been  achieved. 

Sleeping  amidst  some  ruined  walls,  but 
not  daring  to  light  a  fire,  a  little  rest  was 
now  allowed.  Next  day  was  begun  a  long 
and  dreary  journey  along  the  bank  of  the 
Arun  River,  first  east  and  then  north-east. 
This  track  is  described  as  stretching  for 
many,  many  miles  in  unbroken  desolation. 
A  few  hamlets  occur ;  but  the  denizens 


seem  plunged  in  the  deepest  poverty. 
There  is  little  or  no  cultivation  attempted 
in  this  district;  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
state  of  things  still  further  east,  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  Penam  Nyang  River, 
and  in  the  numerous  branch  ^leys  down 
which  the  many  tributary  streams  enter 
that  larger  stream. 

At  length  the  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Tsang  was  reached,  and  once  within 
this  province  the  apprehensions  of  Chan- 
dra Dis  seem  to  have  been  all  put  aside. 
This  province  is  in  some  respects  inde- 
pendent of  control  from  Lhdsi ;  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  the  spiritual  government 
of  its  internal  afiEairs  under  the  local 
authority  of  the  Panchhen  Rimpochhee 
Lama  of  Tashi-Lhumpo.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Turner  made  his  journey  to 
the  capital  of  this  province,  the  '*  Teeshoo 
Lama,"  as  this  most  blundersome  traveller 
styles  him,  was  apparently  supreme  in  his 
own  domains.  Now,  though  under  much 
control,  the  panchhen  has  the  power  of 
issuing  passports  to  traders,  and  prior  to 
his  departure  from  Darjiling  the  babu 
seems  to  haVe  found  means  to  procure, 
through  an  old  friend  high  in  office  at 
Tashi-Lhiimpo,  a  lamyig^  or  permit,  to 
enter  and  travel  in  the  province.  Pro- 
ceeding now  without  fear,  he  dismissed 
the  coolies,  hired  ponies,  and  struck  an 
easy  route  leading  over  one  pass  in  a 
lateral  range,  due  north  to  Tashi-Lhiimpo. 

Three  weeks  after  leaving  Darjiling, 
Chandra  Dds  and  Ugyen,  with  the  Wal- 
lung-pa  P'urchhung,  arrived  at  this  fa- 
mous and  extensive  monastic  establish- 
ment. It  is  placed  at  the  southern  base 
of  a  steep  and  sheltering  hill,  and  the 
numerous  buildings  composing  the  mon- 
astery are  encircled  by  a  massive  wall.  A 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
eastern  gate  flows  the  Penam  Nyang 
Chhu,  here  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
broad,  on  its  way  to  join  the  waters  of  the 
great  Yeru  Tsang-po,  four  miles  further  to 
the  north.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
to  the  north-east  of  the  monastery  has 
been  built  the  town  of  Shigatse,  the  lay 
capital  of  Tsang.  It  is  situated  on  shelv- 
ing ground,  nearer  to  both  the  Nyang  and 
the  Yeru  rivers;  and  a  broad  maidanox 
grassy  plain,  where  the  market  is  held 
and  ecclesiastical  pageants  take  place, 
separates  the  lay  town  from  its  more  puis- 
sant and  religious  sister.  Shigatse  has  a 
castle,  many  streets  and  shops,  military 
barracks  and  twelve  thousand  inhabitants ; 
nevertheless  it  is  deemed  but  an  appurte- 
nance of  the  saintly  Tashi-Lhtimpo,  hard 
by. 
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RSSIDEHCE  AT  TASHl- 

OuR  friend,  the  babu,  entered  the  great 
monastery  by  the  westera  gate.  Having 
previously  attired  himself  in  lama  cos- 
tume, he  walked  slowly  and  deliberately 
along  the  lane  from  within  the  r^'*'  '"^^ 
lifting,  apparently,  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  after  the  orthodox  manner  of  a 
learned  and  meditative  monk.  Dn-elling- 
houses  of  several  stories,  and  official 
buildings  lined  this  lane,  which  was  oae 
of  several  radiating  from  the  central  court- 
yard of  the  establishment.  Presently  he 
was  ascosted  by  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
was  also  the  servant  of  a  high  Tibetan 
functionary  who  had  urged  and  furthered 
the  babu's  visit  to  Tibet.  The  man  in- 
formed Chandra  fJis  that  his  patron  the 


panchhea  lama,  happened  at  present  to 
be  away  from  the  monastery,  but  had  left 
directions  for  the  greatest  care  being  taken 
of  the  travellers.  Chandra  Dds  was  soon 
installed  in  a  residence,  dreary,  comfort- 
less, and  infested  with  what  he  touchingly 
styles  as  "  demon  bugs."    '" 


lege 


ithin  the  monastery  walls. 


comported  himself  in  earthly  aSai 
a  rigid  regard  to  personal  comfort. 

Here  the  two  intruders  from  India  lay 
quiet  a  while.  The  babu,  who  was  known 
to  his  monastic  friends  as  Pandib-Lha 
(that  is.  Sir  Pandit),  read  Tibeuo  vol- 
umes with  assiduity ;  while  the  less  studi- 
ous Ugyen,  being  no  Hindu  himself, 
amused  his  leisure  in  the  market-place  on 
the  adjoining  plain,  and  in  the  temporal 
town  beyond.  All  the  sights  he  saw  in 
Shigatse  and  all  the  gossip  he  heard  in 
the  market  he  faithfully  reported  to  the 
recluse. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two  Ugyen's 
news  became  more  exciting.  It  seemed 
that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  travellers' 
arrival,  notable  events  had  fallen  out  in 
Shigatse.  The  junior  ampan,  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  the  emperor  of 
China  who  permanently  reside  at  Lhisl, 
had  been  engaged  on  his  triennial  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  military  stations  in  the 
province  of  Tsang.  The  ambassador  was 
by  law  allowed  to  levy  on  the  lawn  and 
village  folk  of  the  districts  traversed  an 
offictai  charge  for  supposed  expenses  of 
3j  do-ts'e  (five  hundred  rupees)  per  diem. 
But  the  grasping  Chinaman  had  arbitrarily 
issued  and  carried   into   execution  a  de- 


mand for  a  daily  payment  from  the  op- 
pressed populace  of  half  as  much  agaia 
beyond  his  allowance.  Such  a  course  nat- 
uraNy  roused  the  ire  of  the  populace; 
which  at  length  reached  to  openly  ex- 
pressed indignation.  When  the  fat  and 
greedy  Chinaman  arrived  in  stale  in  Shi- 
gatse, a  mob  formed  and  went  so  far  as  to 
Hing  stones  at  his  most  puissant  highness. 
The  ampan  was  only  slightly  hurt;  but  be 
contemplated  the  most  exacting  ven< 
geance.  And  now  that  our  travellers  were 
in  the  place,  the  ferment  was  higher  than 
ever.  A  commission  of  privy  councillors 
from  Lhis£  was  sitting  under  the  nominal 
presidency  of  the  panchhen  lama,  and  a 
cruel  decision  was  soon  to  be  promul- 
gated. 

In  the  mean  time  the  minister  returned 
to  Tashi-Lhiimpo,  and  made  much  of  Pan- 
dib-Lha, who  was  removed  from  his  first 
quarters  and  installed  in  an  apartment  oS 
the  minister's  library.  Our  babu  is  a 
learned  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  this  great 
lama  was  also  an  enthusiast  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  viewed  the  man  from  Hindostan 
'  "  nst  as  one  of  the  pandits  who,  in  oldea 

s,  brought  learning  from  India  into 
Tibet  But  the  minister  seems  to  have 
a  student  desirous  of  a  sphere  of 
research  wider  than  that  which  mere  San- 
ikrit  lore  CouId  Open.  He  had  been  pre- 
sented by  our  government,  by  the  agency 
of  private  native  messengers,  with  several 
scientific  works.     Ganot's  "Physics  "  be- 

:an  inestimable  treasure,  and  his  great 
ambition  was  to  learn  English  in  order  to 

:  the  illustrations  in  that  book  ex- 
plained in  detail.  The  babu  did  his  best 
describe  the  cuts  he  understood  him- 
f ;  and  moreover  made  certain  valuable 
presents,  including  a  repeater  watch,  to 
the  knowledge-thirsting  Tibetan.  How- 
ever, Chandra  DJs's  health  had  been 
undermined  by  recent  hardships,  and  fever 
began  to  prostrate  his  frame.  At  the 
same  time  he  himself  was  ardently  pursu- 
ing his  own  studies,  reading  and  copying 
scarce  Tibetan  works.  For  a  change  of 
air  and  scene,  tt  was  now  proposed  by  the 
minister,  that  he  should  visit  some  of  the 
more  important  places  higher  up  ibe 
Nyang  valley,  lying  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  from  Tashi-Lhiimpo. 

Starting  on  pony-back  with  Ugyen.  be 
made  a  pleasant  excursion  up  the  low, 
sloping  lands  along  the  right-hand  shore 
of  the  river.  Several  villages  were  passed 
wilh  their  neighboring monasteriesasbort 
distance  off  in  the  uplands.  The  most 
pleasing  feature  in  these  broad  downs 
abutting  on  the  river  bank  was  the  fertility 
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of  the  soil,  which  was  in  every  available 
spot  most  carefully  cultivated ;  irrigation 
channels,  cut  from  the  numerous  stream- 
lets entering  the  Nyang  on  either  side, 
furnished  a  plentiful  water  supply  wher- 
ever needed.  Barley,  rape,  millet,  wheat, 
peas,  beans,  and  Chinese  buckwheat 
(Fat^apyrum  emarginaium\  form  the  sta- 
ple products  of  this  soil. 

The  first  place  of  much  account  in  this 
direction  is  known  as  Dong-tse,  some 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Shigatse. 
It  is  famed  for  its  collegiate  monastery 
which,  on  a  lofty  hill,  completely  domi- 
nates the  town.  Another  prominent  edi- 
fice is  the  P'o-dang,  or  palace-castle 
belonging  to  the  Phlla  family.  This  is 
approached  by  an  avenue  of  poplars  and 
consists  of  a  very  extensive  square  of 
buildings  erected  about  a  broad  courtyard 
two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  castle, 
which  is  six  hundred  years  old,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  loftiest  edifice  in 
Tsang.  Hard  by  is  the  huge  modern  man- 
sion of  the  Phdlas,  styled  Kye-pa  Khang- 
sar.  The  head  of  this  family,  then  only 
a  general,  has  lately  become  one  of  the 
Lhdsd  privy  councillors.  It  was  here, 
afterwards,  that  our  worthy  babu  was  in- 
troduced to  a  highly  born  and  well-edu- 
cated lady —  many  Tibetan  women  being 
profound  scholars  —  the  wife  of  the  gen- 
eral. He  describes  in  his  diary  much  of 
his  social  intercourse  with  this  remarkable 
woman,  who  afterwards  befriended  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Lhisd.  One  acquires  a 
high  opinion  of  the  females  of  the  better 
class  in  Tibet,  as  various  intelligent  and 
amiable  traits  in  her  character  are  por- 
trayed. One  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects 
in  which  she  is  seen  is  as  the  fond  but 
judicious  mother. 

Beyond  Dong-tse,  some  eight  miles  fur- 
ther up  the  river,  the  old  stronghold  of 
Gyang-tse  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  consid- 
erable place  and  an  important  military 
station  with  large  granary  stores.  The 
babu  was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the 
huge  chhorten  there.  A  chhorten,  the 
Tibetan  variety  of  the  Indian  Chaitya,  is 
usually  a  mere  solid  block  of  masonry  like 
a  tall  tombstone.  At  Gyang-tse,  however, 
while  still  maintaining  the  orthodox  shape, 
the  structure  has  been  exaggerated  into  a 
lofty  temple,  with  chambers,  shrines,  stair- 
cases, and  several  celebrated  images  of 
deities  inside.  It  forms  a  miehty  tower, 
nine  stories  high,  crowned  with  crescent, 
globe,  and  fok^  like  the  ordinary  chhor- 
ten. Opposite  is  the  great  monastery  of 
the  place,  founded  by  P*al*jor  Rabtan, 
where  the  ecclesiastics  of  Tsang  come  in 


order  to  take  some  respectable  degree  in 
Tsan-nyid  philosophy. 

Returning  to  Tasbi-Lhumpo,  Chandra 
Dds  seems  to  have  benefited  by  his  trip 
and  begun  to  venture  into  the  neighboring 
town  of  Shigatse.  Here  he  found  much 
excitement  abroad.  The  decision  in  the 
ampan*s  case  had  been  given.  The  two 
jong-pdn  of  Shigatse  —  officials  exercising 
magisterial  and  fiscal  functions  —  were  to 
be  degraded  and  whipped  severely.  Four 
ts'ok-p5n  —  the  headmen  of  village  cir- 
cles —  being  of  lower  rank,  were  ordered 
to  receive  four  hundred  strokes  with  the 
bamboo,  a  punishment  practically  equiva- 
lent to  death.  Some  severity  may  have 
been  naturally  looked  for  in  dealing  with 
the  case,  although  in  truth  the  ampan 
himself  was  the  ofiEender,  the  affair  aris- 
ing solely  from  his  attempt  at  wholesale 
extortion.  However,  the  main  injustice 
consisted  in  visiting  with  corporal  pun- 
ishment and  a  degrading  death  officials 
who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  revolt,  but 
who,  as  the  executive  functionaries,  were 
claimed  as  scapegoats  for  vengeance.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the 
ampan,  whom  our  viceroy  has  been  lately 
entertaining  in  Calcutta,  was  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  piece  of  barbarous  injus- 
tice! 

A  gala  day  was  then  proclaimed,  and 
the  avenged  ampan  rode  triumphantly 
along  the  streets  of  Shigatse,  attended  by 
Chinese  soldiery.  As  to  the  culprits, 
they  were  led  slowly  past  the  haughty 
hero,  bound  and  bearing  heavy  boards  on 
which  were  written  in  large  letters  the 
sentences  to  be  inflicted.  Disgraceful 
scenes  followed.  When  the  ampan  had 
retired  to  his  quarters,  the  Chinese  troops, 
rendered  insolent  by  their  triumph,  began 
plundering  the  shops  and  market  stalls, 
seizing  articles  and  refusing  to  pay  for 
them.  The  Tibetan  vendors  took  fright, 
and  soon  deserted  the  market;  and  it  was 
not  till  some  days  after,  when  this  swag- 
gering Chinaman  had  left  Shigatse,  that 
any  food  was  to  be  bought. 

There  was  a  pitiful  sequel.  Chandra 
Dds  had  acquired  some  reputation  in  the 
place  as  a  physician  —  a  reputation  easily 
gained  anywhere  in  central  Asia  —  and 
he  was  sent  for  in  haste.  One  of  the  un- 
fortunate ts*ok-pon,  who  had  managed  to 
survive  his  four  hundred  bamboo-blows, 
and  who  was  a  wealthy  man,  was  in  strong 
hope  that  the  famous  amchhi  (physician) 
from  India  might  be  able  to  save  his  life, 
and  offered  ponderous  fees  for  any  such 
service.  But  our  babu  doctor,  whatever 
he  could  have  done,  was  himself  too  ill  to 
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make  the  jouroey  in  haste  ;  and 
the  poor  battered  Tibetan  died. 

The  Chinese  government  are  puraumg 
a  short-sighted  policy  in  Tibet.  Their 
suzerainty  there  is  one  rather  of  prestige 
ihan  of  conquest,  and  has  never  been  for- 
mally conceded  by  the  laws  of  Tibet, 
which  lay  stress  on  independence  from 
Chinese  control.  The  Tibetans  are  a 
peaceable  nation,  but  the  arrogantbearlng 
o£  Ihe  few  Chinese  officials  quartered  in 
the  country  is  destined  soon  to  produce 
fruit.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
wire-pullers  in  China  seek  lo  compass 
the  death  of  each  dalai  lama  before  he 
attains  to  full  power  and  manhood.  The 
rise  of  an  able  sovereign  in  Tibet  is  natu- 
rallydreaded  by  the  m.  Unfortunately  the 
Indian  government,  by  treating  directly 
with  China  in  the  matter  of  Sikkim.  has 
lately  done  much  to  sustain  the  pestilent 
suzerainty  of  the  Celestial  la  that  land. 
However,  with  the  abject  devotion,  not 
merely  of  all  Tibetans,  but  o£  Ihe  entire 
Buddhist  population  of  Tartary,  at  his 
disposal,  such  a  lama  king  could  easily 
overturn  every  atom  of  Chinese  domi- 
nance in  Tibet,  and  even  In  Mongolia. 

FROM  5HIGATSE  TO  VAMDOK  LAKE. 

Sarat  Chandr.'I  Das  had  now  lived 
for  nearly  three  months  within  the  walls 
of  Ihe  great  monastery.  He  had  made 
several  proiitabte  excursions,  making 
copious  written  notes  thereupon.  Ugyen 
Gyi-ls'o  had  been  despatched  on  still 
lengthier  trips,  partly  for  topographical 
and  partly  (or  botanical  research.  In  the 
course  of  these  journeys  he  had  even  viS' 
ited  Ihe  famous  Sikya  monastery,  con- 
cerning which  historical  establishment  no 
report  however  seems  to  have  been  fur- 
nished  to  the  Indian  government.  Many 
festal  h.td  been  witnessed  by  the  traveller 
at  Tashi-Lhijmpo,  one  of  which  involved 
a  monster  religious  dance,  another  had 
included  feats  of  rope-walking.  M,nch 
has  not  been  set  forth  concerning  the  in- 
ternal economy  and  rouline  of  the  mighty 
monastery,  but,  personally,  we  have  col- 
lected full  information  on  the  subject 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  intro- 
duce here.  Chandra  Dds  had  no  interview 
with  the  panchhen  lama,  Ihe  ruler  of  the 
monastery  and  nominal  king  of  Tsang. 
This  dignitary  secluded  himself  much,  and 
nearly  a  year  after  the  babu's  visit  he 
died.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
not  above  suspicion,  though  the  alleged 
cause  was  smajl^poic. 

At  length,  about  the  first  day  of  May, 
Cbandra  Dis  quitted  Tashi-Lhiimpo  mon- 


astery. But  00  further  was  he  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  faithful  Ueyen,  That 
worthy,  it  was  determined,  should  retuiD 
to  the  Himalayas  with  the  scienlll^c  col- 
lections and  baggage.  So,  alone  and  pros* 
trated  in  health,  the  good  babu  set  out 
to  gain  the  final  goal  of  ambition,  the  city 
of  Lhjscl.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he 
should,  at  Dong-tse,  join  the  travelling 
suite  of  the  noble  lady  Lhacham,  who  her- 
self was  about  to  visit  her  town-house  in 
Lhdsi.  This  would  prove  a  protection  lo 
him  in  journeying  through  a  difficult  tract 
of  country,  rendered  slilT  more  precarious 
by  bands  of  robbers,  Chandra  D4s  paid 
his  adieux  to  the  minister.  After  the 
custom  of  the  land,  he  presented  to  the  holy 
man  a  rich  scarf  and  some  rupees,  claim- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  ivui^'w.  or  protect- 
ing benediction,  and  in  addition  a  lung-ta, 
or  forecast,  as  to  the  issue  of  the  forthcom- 
ing journey.  Having  given  the  rupees  to 
the  Dabu's  own  followers,  and  deftly  de- 
clined the  scarf  by  lying  it  round  the 
giver's  neck,  the  minister  predicted  suffer- 
ing but  eventual  success,  and  bade  his 
guest  farewell.  "  He  treated  me,"  ex- 
claims the  tender-hearted  Bengali,  "  quite 
as  my  spiritual  father,  and  I  lelt  for  him 
the  respect  and  devotion  of  a  spiritual 

In  shattered  frame  of  body,  our  friend 
ambled  along  to  Dong-tse  with  his  few 
attendants.  His  route  to  Lhdsd  was  to 
be  somewhat  circuitous.  First  dipping 
south-east  lo  join  Lhacham  at  Dong-tse, 
he  was  then  to  proceed  from  the  Nyanj; 
valley  due  east  to  Nagar-tse.  There  a 
short  divergement  would  be  made  to  Sam- 
ding,  the  famous  religious  house  on  Lake 
Yamdok  ;  and  so,  turning  due  north  triS 
Palde  Jong  to  cross  the  Yeru  Tsang.po, 
he  would  skirt  along  the  western  bank  of 
the  Kyi  Chhu,  and  thus  at  length  reach 
the  gates  of  the  Sacred  City. 

Spending  the  night  wilh  a  friend  at 
Dong-tse,  in  Ihe  morning  Chandra  Dis 
wended  his  way  lo  Lhacham's  palace. 
There  he  found  the  noble  lady  ready  to 
start,  and  already  on  pony-back.  She  was 
attired  in  richest  costume.  On  her  head 
she  wore  the  national  feminine  headdress, 
the  patug,  a  tall  cap  with  hanging  flaps 
down  each  cheek,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Q.C.'s  full  bottomed  wig.  Lhacham's 
fiatiig,  however,  was  embroidered  wilh 
loops  of  costly  jewels  —  rubies,  amethysts, 
turquoise,  and  pearl.  The  babu  was  rav- 
ished. She  looked,  he  enthusiastically 
thought,  more  like  some  Grecian  goddess 
crowned  than  an  ordinary  Tibetan  lady. 
However,  we  must  not  linger,    LbachuB 
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was  gracious,  but  she  was  aoxious  about 
the  spread  of  small-pox  wherever  they 
passed. 

The  babu  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fair  one's  cavalcade,  and  at  first  we  find 
him  even  attempting  races  with  the  lady's 
sons,  in  which  he  assures  us  he  magnani- 
mously allowed  himself  to  be  beaten. 
He  was  courageous  to  the  last ;  but  the 
continuous  travelling  proved  too  much 
for  him.  He  seems  to  have  gradually 
lagged  behind,  and  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned somewhat  heartlessly  by  bis  patron- 
ess, who,  through  dread  of  small-pox,  left 
him  when  almost  in  extremity  to  continue 
her  journey  to  Lbdsd.  He  was  left  lying 
in  a  miserable  hut  near  a  fortified  place, 
named  Nagar-tse,  where  he  lay  uncon- 
scious, his  two  attendants  only  remaining 
faithful. 

Now,  by  good  fortune,  this  Nagar-tse  is 
seated  barely  eight  miles  from  a  famed 
and  most  holy  spot  —  the  great  Samding 
Monastery.  Samding  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Tibet.  It  is  a  convent  for  males 
governed  by  a  female ;  and  the  lady 
abbess,  who  alone  of  all  women  in  Tibet 
is  permitted  to  ride  in  a  sedan  chair,  is 
held  to  be  the  incarnation  on  earth  of  the 
mighty  goddess  Dorje  P'agmo.*  Now  — 
another  piece  of  good  fortune  —  Dorje 
P'agmo,  or  "  the  Sow  with  the  Thunder- 
bolt,'* chanced  to  be  own  sister  to  the 
unfeeling  Lhacham,  who,  however,  before 
departing,  had  granted  our  friend  a  letter 
commendatory  to  the  abbess.  She^  at  any 
rate,  could  heal  the  sufferer.  To  the  Sow, 
the  Sow  alone,  must  the  babu  be  got  —  that 
was  the  one  thought  of  his  servants. 

Samding  Monastery,  novel  in  constitu- 
tion, is  novel  also  in  its  physical  surround- 
ings. It  stands  enthroned  on  the  verge 
of  the  curious  Yamdok  Lake,  or  **  Lake 
Pake  "  as  our  older  maps  have  it.  This 
lake,  previous  to  the  babu's  visit,  had  been 
always  represented  as  forming  a  complete 
ring  round  an  enormous  island.  It  was 
now  found  that  the  supposed  island  was 
in  reality  a  huge  peninsula  projecting 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  lake,  but  by 
no  means  nearly  covering  the  whole  area 
of  the  latter.  This  semi-island  clutches, 
as  it  were,  the  shore  with  two  long,  narrow 
arms ;  and  within  these  two  arms  is  en- 
closed a  portion  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  have  an  elevation 
of  five  hundred  feet  above  the  waters  of 


*  The  present  lady  abbess,  I  am  informed  by  the 
babu,  is  a  very  prepossessing;  young  woman.  She  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  old.  Her 
name  is  '*  The  Most  Precious  Power  of  Speech ;  the 
Female  Energy  of  All  Good.** 
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the  outer  lake.  Accordingly,  the  Tibetans 
deem  these  inner  waters  to  be  a  separate 
lake  which  they;style  Dudmo  Ts'o,  "the 
lake  of  the  She-Devil." 

At  length  the  traveller  was  conveyed 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Yamdok,  and  was 
carried  within  the  convent  precincts  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  lady  abbess  forth- 
with devised  elaborate  means  to  procure 
recovery.  Sacred  books  were  read  over 
the  sufferer.  A  likeness  in  effi^  of  the 
babu  was  constructed  and  was  offered  to 
Shinje,  the  God  of  Death,  who  was  begged 
to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  the  real  victim. 
Then  finally,  on  the  urgent  request  of  his 
truly  faithful  attendants,  a  sum  of  money 
was  despatched  to  fishermen  on  the  lake- 
shore,  and  therewith  five  hundred  fish, 
just  caught,  were  purchased  and  reprieved 
from  slaughter  by  being  placed  in  the 
smaller  lake  —  the  sacred  Dudmo  T'so  — 
where  no  man  is  permitted  to  cast  net  or 
line.  This  last  act  of  Buddhist  piety,  or 
else  the  pure  hilltop  air  of  Samding,  to- 
gether with  the  earnest  prayers  which  the 
poor  babu  mentions  he  repeatedly  sent  up 
to  God,  at  length  brought  much  improve- 
ment to  the  patient  In  a  word,  he  did 
not  die,  but  lived;  and  in  ten  days  or 
so,  was  even  capable  of  continuiog  his 
travels. 

FROM  YAMDOK  LAKE  TO  LHASA. 

Yamdok  Lake  lies  cradled  deep  amidst 
the  mountains  which  culminate  in  great 
root-masses,  amphi theatrically  ranged,  just 
south  of  the  Yeru  Tsang-po,  between  the 
9otb  and  92nd  meridians  of  longitude.  Its 
shape,  with  the  curious  peninsula  protrud- 
ing into  its  waters  from  the  western  shore, 
is  familiarly  likened  by  Tibetans  to  that  of 
a  scorpion  holding  on  to  the  land  by  its 
claws.  The  peninsula  is  a  knot  of  radiat- 
ing mountains  of  great  height,  and  swarms 
with  game,  none  of  which  are  allowed  to 
be  killed,  the  lady  abbess  being  special 
patroness  of  all  animal  life.  The  lake  is 
one  hundred  and  nine  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  has  only  one  outlet,  the  Rong 
Nag  Chhu  in  the  north-west  quarter, 
hemmed  in  by  the  monster  headlands  of 
the  supposed  island. 

On  journeying  north  from  Samding, 
which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  penin- 
sula with  the  mainland,  you  cross  a  long, 
natural  bridge  of  rock,  forming  a  cause- 
way, quite  spanning  the  outflowing  waters 
of  the  Rong  Chhu.  This  curious  forma- 
tion is  styled  Kalsang  Sampa  (the  Bridge 
of  the  Blessed).  From  thence  you  mount 
the  steep,  rocky  heights  at  the  north-west 
border  of  the  lake,  leaving  Palde  Jong, 
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with  its  fortified  white  buildings,  on  your 
ri^ht.  Ultimately  you  gain  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  a  pass  in  this  range  —  a  range 
separating  the  valley  of  the  Yeru  from  the 
basin  of  the  lake.  It  was  when  he  had 
reached  the  cairns  on  this  pass  that  Chan- 
dra Di.s  lost  sight  of  the  turquoise-hued 
waters  of  the  mystic  Yamdok.  Then, 
looking  out  injront  to  the  north,  there  at 
his  feet,  right  and  left,  he  gazed  on  the 
lovely  panorama  of  the  mighty  Yeru 
Tsang-po,  the  broad  river  which,  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  miles,  forms  the 
spinal  column  of  Tibet.*  From  thence  h€ 
began  his  descent  into  the  valley  of  this 
river.  It  was  a  tortuous  way,  not  all  de- 
scent, but  up  and  down  over  shoulders 
and  spurs  from  the  lately  surmounted 
range,  and  through  darkly  wooded  defiles. 
Here,  too,  he  all  but  encountered  some 
freebooting  monks. 

Presently  —  by  which  is  meant  two 
days*  journey  from  Khalamba  Pass  —  he 
was  traversing  the  sandy  tracts  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Yeru,  just  opposite 
to  where  the  Lhdsd  river,  the  Kyi  Chhu, 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  mightier 
stream.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  point 
of  conjunction  is  the  principal  chain-ferry 
for  crossing  the  Yeru.  The  day  was  far 
spent,  and  the  wind  coursing  violently 
down  the  waters;  and  so  broad  is  the 
river  at  this  part  that  something  of  a 
storm  prevailed,  rendering  the  transit  to 
the  other  side  not  a  little  dangerous. 
When  the  babu,  with  his  ponies,  baggage, 
and  servants,  arrived  at  the  ferry,  other 
travellers  were  waiting  to  pass  over.  A 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  hide-boats 
pushed  off,  loaded  heavily.  However, 
with  the  help  of  the  great  chains,  the  pas- 
sage was  accomplished  with  safety.  On 
the  other  bank  the  chains  —  each  five 
hundred  yards  in  length,  but  supported  at 
intervals  across  the  channel  by  masonry 
stacks  — of  this  so-called  bridge  were 
found  by  our  explorer  to  be  fastened  with 
numerous  couplings  into  the  very  core  of 
a  large  stone  chhorten.  Hard  by  was  a 
hill,  upon  which  were  quite  a  grove  of 
chhortens  —  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight,  as  the  babu  was  informed 
—  and,  further  up,  was  a  large  and  ancient 
monastery,  named  Palchhen  Chhuwori, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tang-tong 
Gyalpo,  the  builder  of  the  chain  bridges. 

*  Yeru  TsanK-po  is  the  exact  colloquial  name  of  the 
river ;  but  in  Tibetan  the  spelling  is  Gyas-ru  Gtsangr- 
^0,  meaning  "the  river  of  the  right-hand  side."  On 
Its  course  throuj^h  the  left  or  western  part  nf  Tibet  the 
Yeru  is  known  as  Khabab  Tam-chkok^  literally '*  the 
down-flowing  mouth  of  the  best  horse." 


Having  taken  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  a 
worthv  couple,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
Chandra  Dds  could  now  congratulate  him- 
self on  his  progress.  He  was  now  in  the 
province  of  Ui  (Dbus)  and  only  forty-five 
miles  from  Lhdsd.  Recommencing  his 
journey  at  daybreak,  he  found  himself 
entering  the  broad  valley  of  the  Kyi  which 
flows  down  to  this  point  in  a  south-westerly 
course  from  Lhdsi.  The  babu  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  and  was  sturd^riy 
crossing  the  flat  country  at  the  valley- 
head,  which  lay  closely  packed  with  fielas 
of  buckwheat,  barley,  and  even  radishes. 
Luxuriant  crops  were  beginning  to  show; 
for  the  month  of  April  was  already  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Considering  that  the  alti- 
tude of  the  lowest  ground  here  slightly 
exceeds  eleven  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  everything  evinced,  for  the  early 
time  of  the  year,  one  would  imagine,  even 
a  premature  forwardness.  Crossing  a 
small  stream  running  down  from  the  west 
into  the  Kyi,  a  village  of  sixtv  houses 
lay  about  the  way  and  a  ruined  fortress 
was  seen  on  a  mound  to  the  left.  This 
place  bore  the  name  of  Chhu-shul  Jong ; 
and  several  hamlets  were  passed  a  little 
further  on.  Few  persons  accosted  the 
traveller.  Doubtless  he  was  only  ac- 
counted as  one  of  the  ever-passing  pil- 
grims faring  eagerly  on  to  the  headquarters 
of  all  that  is  holy  in  Tibet. 

Some  twenty-nve  miles  up  the  Kyi  the 
fields  and  villages  disappear  and  the  walls 
of  the  valley  contract  almost  into  a  narrow 
defile,  through  which  the  river  runs  with 
considerable  force.  The  path  keeps  along 
a  ledge  of  the  clifiE  overhanging  the  gorge 
—  no  uncommon  style  of  pathway  tor 
Tibet.  Gag  lam  is  the  name  given  to  this 
caflon  in  the  river *s  course.  Further  on 
Chandra  Dds  stopped  at  a  considerable 
village  called  Nye-t*ang,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  willows  and  poplars  with  many 
low  shrubs  bearing  flowers.  He  put  up  at 
the  gya-khang^  a  sort  of  circuit-house  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  govern- 
ment officials  on  tour.  Outside  the  village 
he  passed,  next  morning,  a  temple  painted 
bright  yellow  standing  amidst  thickly 
planted  poplars.  It  was  pointed  out  as  a 
particularly  sacred  spot,  tor  therein  were 
lying  entombed  the  remains  of  the  great 
Indian  pandit  Atisha.  He  it  was  who 
visited  Tibet  A.D.  1050  to  revive  Buddhist 
doctrine,  then  in  a  languishing  condition. 

Our  hero  was  now  not  one  day's  journey 
from  Lhdsd.  Classical  sites  abounded  on 
every  hand.  Travelling  rapidly  across  an 
extremely  fertile-looking  plain,  Daipung 
Monastery  was  passed  away  to  the  left. 
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and  then  the  towers  and  glittering  pinna- 
cles of  the  Sacred  City  soon  burst  upon 
the  view.  Here,  at  length,  was  the  object 
of  all  his  dreams  and  of  all  his  arduous 
adventures  lying  sedately  before  him  on 
the  open  plain !  Lhdsd  the  mysterious, 
the  home  of  occult  learning,  the  abode  of 
the  hierarch  of  all  Buddhism,  was  reached, 
visibly  reached,  at  length.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  he  approached 
the  western  gate  of  the  city.  Carefully 
did  he  arrange  his  garments,  and  having 
permitted  his  attendants  to  adjust  his 
waist*sash  exactly  as  an  orthodox  Tibetan 
ge-Iong's  should  be  tied,  he  formed  his 
party  into  a  small  procession  after  the 
manner  of  the  newly  arrived.  With  a 
small  banner  streaming  from  the  head  of 
a  pike  carried  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
man  who  walked  first,  with  his  beasts  and 
other  servants  following  next,  and  with 
himself  bringing  up  the  rear,  drooping 
wearily  on  his  pony,  —  thus  did  Sarat 
Chandra  Dds  enter  bravely  the  gateway 
of  the  unknown  city  of  Lhds£. 

RESIDENCE  AT  LHASA. 

No  one  offered  to  molest  the  party  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the  main 
street  of  the  outer  city.  As  Chandra  Dds 
wore  colored  goggle  spectacles  and  looked 
somewhat  of  a  general  wreck,  the  loungers 
freely  remarked  upon  his  appearance. 
*'  Another  sick  man,''  exclaimed  an  idler 
at  a  Chinese  pastry-shop  door;  "  why,  the 
city  will  soon  be  full  of  such ! "  They 
afterwards  learned  that  small-pox  was  al- 
ready spreading  in  epidemic  form  through 
Lhdsd.  A  ride  of  half  a  mile  brought  the 
party  to  the  inner  gate  of  the  city.  Here 
korchakpa  or  watchmen  were  stationed, 
but  they  barely  glanced  at  the  new-comers, 
who  sedately  filed  through  the  portal,  and 
found  themselves  now,  apparently  so  sim- 
ply and  easily,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
place  which  had  once  seemed  so  far  off 
and  so  impossible  to  attain  to.  The  at- 
tendants of  the  babu,  who  were  in  his 
secret,  now  advised  him  to  turn  into  a  side 
lane  while  they  went  in  search  of  lodgings. 
They  fixed  upon  the  common-house  which 
was  supposed  specially  to  be  appropriated 
to  ge-longs  from  Tashi-Lhiimpo.  On  their 
return,  the  babu,  who  had  been  submitting 
to  some  catechetical  inquiries  from  casual 
passers-by,  was  hurried  into  a  network  of 
filthy  lanes,  under  a  dark  archway,  and, 
climbing  a  ladder  in  an  inner  court,  was 
duly  introduced  to  his  suite  of  apartments. 
They  were  large  but  dark,  and,  as  the 
poor  babu  had  suspected,  and  afterwards 
could  prove,  haunted  by  a  numerous  de- 


tachment of  '*  demon  bugs."  The  date  of 
his  arrival  was  May  30. 

Our  friend,  with  much  elasticity,  seems 
now  to  have  entered  with  gusto  into  the 
genius  loci.  Buddhism  and  Tibetan  liter- 
ature were  his  fervently  pursued  hobbies ; 
and  here  in  Lhdsd,  the  very  fountain  head 
and  treasure  chamber  of  both,  were  all 
things  of  the  kind  lying  ready  to  his  hand 
and  heart.  Disease  vanished;  all  his  zeal 
was  aflame  and  burnt  out  everything  else. 
His  lodgings  were  adjacent  to  the  back 
premises  of  the  great  monastery  of  Teng- 
yai-ling;  and  every  morning,  he  has  as- 
sured us,  he  was  roused  to  activity  by  the 
"  melodious  call  "|of  Xhegya-ling^  or  gigan- 
tic church  trumpets,  summoning  the 
monks  to  their  early  orisons.  Pador  and 
P'untso,  his  servants,  were  soon  de- 
spatched to  negotiate  in  the  Potala  bazaar 
for  native  printed  books  and  for  MS. 
copies  of  the  scarcer  works.  As  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  parpon^  or  head 
printer  to  the  grand  lama,  several  treasures 
ultimately  came  into  his  possession. 

But  June  the  ist  is  Saganiawa^  the  an- 
niversary of  Shakya  T'uopa's  attainment 
to  Nirvana.  Chandra  Dds  accordingly 
was  all  on  the  alert  to  pay  a  visit  on  that 
morning  to  the  Cho-khang,  the  cathedral 
of  Lhdsd,  where  illuminations  and  other 
grand  doings  were  in  operation  for  the 
sacred  occasion.  He  was  soon  in  the  street 
hurrying  to  Kyilkhording  Square,  where 
the  great  temple  stands. 

To  describe  this  fane  in  detail  would 
consume  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  the  bodhisattwas,  deities,  and  de- 
ified heroes  in  the  Buddhist  calendar  — 
over  four  hundred  in  number— are  repre- 
sented, mostly  in  life-size  proportions ;  and 
as  to  such  popular  saints  as  Atisha,  Tsong- 
khapa.  King  Srong-tsan  Gampo,  etc., 
there  are  several  images  of  each.  There 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  the  goddess  Palden 
Lhamo.*  On  such  a  festival  as  the  present 
one,  ten  thousand  lamps  illumine  the  edi- 
fice, and  round  the  holiest  of  the  effigies 
from  morning  to  night  thousands  perform 
solemn  circuits,  often  upon  their  knees. 

His  next  visit  was  to  Banye-shak,  the 
town-house  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Lha- 
cham.  He  spent  a  long  day  there,  re- 
ceiving a  cordial  reception.  So  interesting 
a  description  does  the  babu  furnish  con- 
cerning this  visit  that  I  made  a  verbatim 
memorandum  from  his  own  words,  which 


*  The  British  Museum  does  not  contain  a  single 
example  of  Tibetan  mythology.  Howerer,  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  goddess  Palden  Lhamo,  brought  from 
Ladak,  is  now  in  the  i>ossession  of  a  gentleman  in  Lon* 
don,  Mr.  A.  Braunstein. 
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grain  and  flour.  The  principal  ladder,  which 
reaembled  a  staircase,  was  filled  with  meniaia. 
We,  therefore,  went  to  the  aoulhem  central 
atair-ltke  ladder,  aad  commenced  ascending 
the  steps,  but  my  difficulty  of  breathing  was 
BO  great  that,  after  climbing  up  tbe  steep  lad- 
der to  the  tblrd  story,  I  tell  on  the  floor  com- 
pletely eihaufitcd.  The  lAeiama  (maidser- 
vant) came  running  to  help  me  and  conducted 
me  to  a  seat  in  the  reception-hall,  where  a 
large  paper  lantern  was  hung.  About  ten  or 
twelve  Gelug-pa  monks  came  out  from  a  room 
to  the  north  of  the  ball,  probably  having  fin- 
ished a  religious  service.  Tea  was  about  to 
be  poured  into  our  cups,  when  the  maid  came 
to  say  that  Lhacham  had  letutned.  5be  re- 
ceived me  very  graciously,  and  conducted  me 
to  her  drawing-room,  a  room  about  sixteen 
feet  by  twelve.  The  watia  wete  decorated 
with  Chinese  pictures,  mostly  picnic  and 
dancing  scenes,  and  on  one  side  were  two 
Chinese  chests  of  drawers.  Excellent  Chinese 
and  Yaikand  carpets  were  laid  down,  and  the 
ceiline  was  of  the  finest  China  satin.  Minia- 
ture £ning-tables,  a  foot  in  height,  wooden 
bowls  to  hold  bailey-tlour,  stuffed  rugs,  and 
fancy  tables  made  up  the  furniture  of  the 
loom.  Lhacham  sat  cross-legged  on  a  rug  to 
my  left.  The  finest  tea,  called  Du-t'ang,  was 
forthwith  served  to  me,  and  one  of  the  shcta- 
mas  placed  a  trayful  of  sugar-biscuits  on  my 
table.  .  .  , 

After  a  short  conversation,  Lhacham  left 
the  room ;  and  presently  the  shetama  offered 
to  conduct  me  round  the  castle.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  rooms  was  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
tbe  first.  The  bedsteads  were  low,  and  the 
bedding  resembled  that  in  use  in  China.  The 
imitation  couches  and  chairs  were  ludicrously 
rude.  The  waBs  were  painted  green  and  blue, 
to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  which  pictures  of 

Erocessions,  of  demons,  and  of  tutelary  deities 
ad  been  inserted  in  some  places.  Not  a 
single  room  was  furnished  with  chimngys.  but 
jalas  or  earthenware  stoves  took  their  place. 
Opposite  the  windows  of  some  of  the  rooms 
were  flower-pots. 

After  halt  an  hour's  absence  Lhacham  re- 
turned, and  resumed  her  scat.  With  her 
right  hand  she  twirled  a  golden  prayer-wheel, 
while  with  her  left  she  caressed  her  son,  who 
was  seated  beside  her.  She  pressed  me  to 
take  tea  and  biscuits,  and  some  bread  made 
of  buckwheat  and  millet  was  placed  upon  my 
table.  At  midday  she  ordered  dinner  to  be 
brought.  Several  china  cups,  also  maple- 
knot  cups  mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  wete 
then  produced  from  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the 
room,  and  a  cleanly  dressed  boy  biought  in  a 
tray  filled  with  cups  containing  different  dain- 
ties. Before  beginning  I  inquired  of  Lhacham 
if  there  were  yak-beef  in  the  dishes.  "  No, 
no  i  all  that  you  see  in  the  plates  and  cups  is 


made  of  mutton  of  the  first  quality,  Although 
we  prefer  yak.beef  to  mutton,  yet,  knowing 
that  you  Indiana  have  a  repugnance  to  thai 
delicacy  of  Tibet,  I  ordered  our  cook  not  ta 
mix  beef  with  mutton."  1  relished  tbe  dishes 
very  much,  usmg  chop-sticks,  and  the  pita 
which  in  Tibet  serve  for  forks.  Lhachan) 
occasionally  took  a  sip  or  two  of  tea,  and  con- 
versed with  me,  showing  great  interest  ii 
narrative  of  Indian  marriage  customs 
female  seclusion.  But  when  I  related  to  her 
in  India  sometimes  one  husband  had 
wives,  while  the  P'iling-pa  (English)  and 
enlightened  natives  had  only  one,  she  stared 
~  me  with  wonder. 

"One  wife  with  only  one  husband,"  bIm 
exclaimed,  in  comic  surprise.     "  Do  not  yoK 
think  that  we  Tibetan  women  are  happier  than 
the  Indian  or  P'iling  women,  of  wh< 
■  an  must  be  the  moat  miserable  ?  " 
Pray  tell  me,"  said  I,  "is  it  not 
eui  for  one  wife   to   have  so  many  ha» 
bands?" 

"  I  do  not  see,"  observed  Lhacham,  "  how 
Indian  women  can  possibly  be  as  happy  as 
Tibetan  women  are.  The  former  have  to 
divide  among  many  the  affection  and  the 
property  of  their  one  husband,  whereas  in 
Tibet  the  housewife,  one  woman,  is  the  real 
mistress  of  all  the  joint  earnings  and  inher> 
ilance  of  several  brothers.  These,  her  hue- 
bands,  being  sprung  from  tbe  same  mother, 
are  undoubtedly  one,  and  therefore  the  same 
flesh,  blood,  and  bones.  Their  persona  are 
one,  though  their  souls  may  be  different." 

After  dinner  Lhacham  asked  ijie  if  I  would 
be  presented  to  ber  chief  husband,  the  Shib> 
p4,  to  whom  she  said  she  had  already  made 
mention  of  me.  I  thanked  her  for  her  gra* 
cious  kindness,  and  said  I  would  avail  mjnelf 
of  the  honor  of  a  presentation  another  day. 

Many  other  wondrous  sights  were  dtjy 
exploited  by  our  friend.  Indeed,  his  aolft~ 
on  the  various  localities  in  the  city  are  si 
precise  that  1  have  been  able  lo  obtaii 
from  ihem  particulars  sufGcleni  to  com 
pile  an  entirely  new  ptao  of  Lhdsi,  Oos 
tremendous  spectacle,  however,  as  yet  re- 
mained unseen  by  him.  He  had  not  beea 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  admission  to  that 
holy  hill  just  without  the  city  walli 
far-famed  Poiala  —  there  to  be  brought 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  vice-regent 
of  Buddha  on  earth,  the  gyal-vra  rim- 
pochhe  or  grand  lama  of  Lh jsj. 

One  day,  wheti  he  visited  Lhacham 
iostructea  her  in  certain  particulars  of  her 
faith  derivable  from  Sanskrit  lileraturs^' 
she  asked  bim  l(  be  had  yet  beheld  bisi 
Holiness  the  kyapgon?  The  babu  an> 
swered  sadly  that  bis  performances  in  tbtt 
existence  just  prior  to  his  current  stale  ol 
being  must  have  been  such  as  lo  make  it 
his  miserable  lot  never  to  be  allowed 
ga»  in  Ibis  life  on  tbe  divii 
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in  question.  Lhacham  suddenly  dismiss- 
iDg  the  subject,  nothing  noore  was  said. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  the  next  morn- 
ing he  received  a  message  from  one  of  the 
officials  of  Potala  that  the  grand  lama  was 
intending  to  give  an  audience  to  certain 
persons  of  ecclesiastic  rank  that  day,  and 
that  if  he,  the  babu,  would  present  himself 
with  them,  he  too  should  be  admitted.  So 
unexpected  an  ofEer  was  eagerly  re- 
sponded to.  Donning  his  church  suit  and 
accompanied  by  Pador,  he  was  soon 
threading  the  byways  of  the  city  towards 
the  north-western  suburb,  where  is  situ- 
ated the  grand' conical  mount  known  all 
over  Asia.  There  the  array  of  strange 
edifices,  decorated  with  plated  domes, 
golden  gyd-pUk  ^ud  ganjira,  and  piled  to 
an  amazing  height  on  the  sacred  hill,  burst 
into  view.  In  spite  of  much  distress  from 
want  of  breath,  this  man  from  Hindostan 
surmounted  the  numerous  ladders  which 
led  to  the  upper  regions  where  his  Holi- 
ness holds  court ;  and  there  he  realized  at 
length  his  highest  hopes.  He  saw  and 
bent  low  in  the  presence  of  this  the  su- 
preme embodiment  of  modern  Buddhism. 
He  gazed  upon  the  grand  lama  of  Lhdsd 
—  then  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age;  re- 
ceiving his  blessing,  and  offering  him  in 
return  a  small  ingot  of  pure  gold.  After- 
wards he  was  permitted  to  examine  the 
wonders  and  treasures  of  the  palace  ;  and 
so  home  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  small-pox  had  been 
continuing  its  ravages  in  the  city.  Many 
high  dignitaries  were  fleeing  to  the  prov- 
inces; and  the  babu*s  companions,  seized 
with  panic,  began  urging  instant  departure 
from  the  infected  place.  The  worthy  and 
venturesome  traveller  stood  out  against 
these  fears  firmly  enough  at  first,  but  his 
patroness  Lhacham,  too,  advised  him  to 
set  forth.  He  had  intended  a  much  longer 
sojourn,  and  had  promised  himself  many 
excursions  to  famous  shrines  east  and 
north-east  of  Lhdsd.  It  was  only  a  fort- 
night since  he  had  entered  the  city  so 
triumphantly,  bent  upon  many  weeks  of 
residence.  Yet  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
His  subordinates  threatened  to  depart  in 
any  case.  Letters  from  Tashi-Lhumpo, 
begging  him  to  return,  eventually  decided 
the  matter.  He  sadly  went  to  Lhacham  to 
bid  her  farewell.  She  was  not  to  be  seen, 
her  fear  of  infection  conquering  all  regard 
for  her  Indian  friend. 

The  following  morning,  June  13,  poor 
Chandra  Dds  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
ChoKhang,  and  made  his  obeisance  to 
the  great  image  of  Buddha  for  the  last 
time.      Having  propitiated  the   Lu    and 


various  other  deities  to  grant  him  a  safe 
journey,  he  then  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Sacred  City,  never  in  all  probability  to 
behold  its  grotesque  glories  again. 

And  here  it  is  convenient  that  the  nar* 
rative  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  The 
hero  of  this  surprising  achievement  had, 
indeed,  many  further  adventures  to  under- 
go, and  was  destined  to  visit  other  nota- 
ble places  in  Tibet.  Moreover,  in  the 
result,  nearly  six  months  further  elapsed 
before  he  found  himself  back  on  British 
territory  and  safely  ensconced  in  Lhdsi 
Villa  —  only  Lhdsd  Villa,  he  who  had  trod- 
den in  triumph  the  veritable  stones  of 
Lhdsd  herself  1 

But  the  results  obtained  are  perma- 
nently valuable.  The  mysterious  capital 
of  Tibet  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by 
a  learned  and  intelligent  man,  and  Cully 
reported  upon.  Routes  through  the  un- 
known land  have  been  completely  sur- 
veyed. Many  important  places  whose 
actual  positions  had  been  hitherto  merely 
guessed  at,  have  now  been  fixed  mathe- 
matically. Yamdok  Lake  has  been  re- 
explored.  Finally,  a  new  map  of  the 
central  parts  of  Tibet  —  replete  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  place-names,  newly 
ascertained,  and  with  the  courses  of  rivers 
and  noountains  accurately  traced  on  paper 
for  the  first  time  —  has  been  constructed 
mainly  upon  the  information  obtained  with 
such  pains  by  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Dis.* 

Graham  Sandberg. 

*  This  map  of  Tibet  has  been  since  published  in  a 
budget  of  reports  on  Tibet  and  Nipal  issued  last  jrear. 
It  is  inaccurate  in  one  important  point :  the  second 
capital  of  Tibet,  Shigatse,  being  placed  in  it  to  the 
N.W.  of  Tashi-Lhttmpo,  instead  of  to  the  N.E.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nyang  River. 


From  Blackwoo<Ps  Maicixine. 
ARTHUR  HELPS. 

To  those  who  recall  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  comparative  oblivion  into 
which  his  works  have  fallen  is  incompre- 
hensible. Mr.  Ruskin  once  spoke  of  him 
as  being,  **  like  Plato  and  Carlyle,  a  true 
thinker  "  who  had  **  become  in  some  sort 
a  seer,  and  must  always  be  of  infinite  iKe 
in  his  generation."  But  when  of  late 
there  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  hun- 
dred books,  nobody  even  mentioned  any 
of  the  works  of  the  author  of  "  Friends  in 
Councir'and  *'The  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,''  which,  though  still  popular  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  seem  to  )y% 
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almost  forgotten  on  this.  Nor  do  many 
people  remember  that  their  author  was 
Dot  only  a  brilliant  essayist,  but  that,  as 
the  trusted  friend  and  correspondent  of 
the  queen,  and  the  intermediary  between 
ber  Majesty  and  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
be  held  a  unique  position  in  the  political 

His  literary  tastes  were  developed  early. 
At  Eton  be  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
school  magazine,  which  ouitibered  among 
its  contributors  many  clever  boys  who 
afterwards  became  famous  men.  While 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  he  wrote 
his  "Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the 
Crowd,"  a  collection  of  aphorisms  which 
originally  appeared  in  1S35.  and  has  re- 
cently been  republished.  Some  of  the 
••Thoughts"  are  excellent;  "Most  peo- 
ple seeK  the  deep  ntumber  of  a  decided 
opinion,"  "  The  extreme  sense  of  perfec- 
tion in  some  men  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  their  success."  "The  man  of  genius 
may  be  a  guide,  but  the  man  of  talents 
will  Ije  a  leader."  "  Tolerance  is  the  only 
real  test  of  civilization."  "We  must  often 
consider,  not  what  the  wise  will  thinh,  but 
what  the  foolish  will  say." 

It  would  be  easy  lo  multiply  examples 
of  pithy  maxims  of  this  kind,  coming 
within  Chamfort's  definition  of  an  aphor- 
ism as  "a  product  of  the  labor  ot  a  clever 
man  intended  to  spare  fools  trouble." 
Throughout  all  his  subsequent  writings 
aphorisms  are  frequent,  but  it  was  not  tdl 
more  than  thirty  vears  later  that  he  pub- 
lished another  collection  under  the  name 
of  "  Brevia."  Both  abound  in  that  mi/ii 
sapitnlin  which  is  universally  popular; 
and  1  cannot  help  wondering  that  Mr. 
Morley,  in  his  delightful  essay,  has  not 
referred  to  Helps  as  an  illuslnous  expo- 
Dent  oE  this  particular  form  of  literature. 

His  "Essays  written  in  the  Intervals 
of  Business"  appeared  in  1843.  and  at 
once  becauie  popular.  They  were  fol- 
lowed four  years  later  by  "  Friends  in 
Council,"  in  which  he  utilized  the  novel 
Idea  of  an  essay  on  a  particular  subject 
beingdiscussedbya  symposium  of  friends. 
About  this  time  Arthur  Helps  had  some 
interesting  experiences,  for  he  worlced 
under  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  afterwards  Lord 
Monteagle,  and  subseouently  under  Lord 
Morpeth,  as  commissioner  for  the  relief 
of  the  famine-stricken  Irish;  and  in  the 
troublous  times  of  184S,  when  revolution 
was  in  the  air  and  the  claims  of  the  Chart- 
ists were  being  wildly  put  forward,  he 
took  an  active  pan,  in  company  with 
Charles  Kingsley,  in  the  labor  struggles 
Id  London.     It  was  then  thai  hecontrib- 
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uted  several  articles  to  th 
pers  called  "Politics  for  the  People,** 
which  Kingsley  edited  under  the  name  of  ^ 
Parson  Lot.  In  1843  he  wrote  his  "  Con- 
querors of  the  New  World  and  their 
Bondsmen,"  which  served  as  the  founda- 
tion for  his  "Spanish  Conquest  in  Amer- 
ica," of  which  the  successive  volumes 
were  published  beiwetn  i8js  and  t86i, 

Tn  i860  he  succeeded  the  Hon.  W.  L, 
Bathurst  as  clerk  of  the  Council,  an  ap> 
pointment  which  he  received  from  Lord 
Palmersion,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Macaulay  as  "  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  century,"  and  who  at  Broad- 
lands  had  found  pleasure  in  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  his  neighbor  at  Bish- 
ops Waltham. 

It   was   after  one  of    Helps's  visits   at 
Broadlands  that  he  once  described  to  me 
a  discussion  which  had  taken  place  there 
as  to  what  he  called  "one  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  paradoxes  ever  broached  by 
a  man  of   Lord   Palmerston's  intellectual 
calibre"  —  namely,    the    theory,   recently  J 
revived  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  that  Bacon  wi"" 
the  author   of    the    plays    aiirtbuted    1 
Shakespeare.     It  is  curious  that  the  facti 
of  this  belief  being  entertained  by  tbej 
great  Whig  leader  was  never   quoted  la^ 
the  controversy  on  the  subject  which  wa* 
holly  waged  a  year  or  two  ago.    HelpIS 
referred  lo  it  in  the  following  passage  o£l 
his  obituary  notice  of  Lord  Palmerston  iai 
the  now  defunct   Frnier't   Magatixt, 
which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  :— 

He  maintained  thai  the  plays  of  Shake  " 
speare  were  really  writlen  by  Bacon,  who 
passed  them  off  imder  the  name  of  an  actor 
for  fear  of  compromising  his  profesuonal 
prospects  and  philosophic  gravitv.  Only  last 
year  11864],  when  the  subiecl  was  discussed 
at  Broadlands,  Lord  Palmertlon  suddenly 
left  the  room  and  speedily  relumed  witb  a 
small  valuuie  of  dramatic  criticisms,  in  whili 
the  same  theory  (originally  started  br  an  Amei^ 
ican  lady)  was  supported  by  supposed  anato- 
eiesofthouahl  and  expression.  '"There,"  he 
said,  "read  that,  and  yon  will  come  over  \o 
my  opinion."  When  ihe  positive  leatiraony 
of^  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  verses  prefixed  lo  the 
edition  of  1613,  was  adduced,  he  remarked, 
"  Oh,  these  fellows  always  stand  up  for  one 
another,  or  he  may  have  been  deceived  like 
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1  the 


that  the  argumCDt 
had  struck  Lord  Palmer.ston  by  its  inge- 
nuity, and  that  he  wanted  leisure  for  a 
searching  exposure  of  its  groundlessneics. 
He  used  always  to  declare  Lord  Palm- 
erston lo  be  the  most  perfect  of  hosts,— 
not  worrying  his  guests,  not  ioaistiiig  on 
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their  seeing  interesting  ruins,  or  model 
farms,  or  even  pictures,  but  taking  infinite 
pains  to  aid  them  in  doing  as  they  liked 
in  their  own  way,  even  studying  Bradshaw 
on  their  behalf,  and  adapting  domestic 
arrangements  so  as  to  suit  their  particular 
plans.  He  appeared  to  Helps  to  be  a  man 
who  had  the  most  intense  interest  in  every 
branch  of  human  effort,  and  even  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  delighted  in  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  It  is  true  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was  button-holed 
by  a  tremendous  savant,  after  enduring  a 
fiow  of  very  scientific  talk  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "That 
is  marvellously  interesting  1  I  must  really 
get  you  to  tell  that  lo  the  chancellor,"  — 
and  forthwith  passed  on  his  tormentor  to 
Lord  Westbury.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  would 
spend  any  amount  of  time  in  discussing 
new  speculations  and  scientific  projects. 
Helps  wrote :  — 

Three  qualifications  are  requisite  to  make 
a  perfect  bore.  He  must  prefer  hearing  him- 
self talk  to  the  pleasure  of  eliciting  good  con- 
versation; the  limitation  of  his  interest  in 
human  affairs  is  very  restricted,  therefore  he 
repeats  himself  largely,  and,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve, he  is  very  fond  of  talking  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  past  in  the  strain  of  i^neas,  often 
introducing  the  sentence,  if  not  the  words, 
"quorum  pars  magna  fui.'*  At  a  dinner- 
table  or  in  general  society  Lord  Palmerston, 
though  always  genial,  dia  not  always  shine ; 
but  when  you  were  at  home  with  him,  or  when 
you  were  at  work  with  him,  or  when  you  were 
walking  with  him,  he  was  a  charming  com- 
panion. And  what  was  said  about  his  avoid- 
ance of  the  past,  and  his  intense  interest  in 
the  present  and  the  future,  is  exactly  true.  I 
saw  a  great  deal  of  him  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life,  and  only  remember  two  or  three 
instances  when  he  went  back  upon  the  past; 
but  as  regards  our  hopes  and  prospects  for  the 
future,  he  was  always  ready  to  discourse  at 
large. 

A  letter  printed  in  the  "  Life  of  Lord 
Palmerston  "  shows  that  he  thoroughly 
appreciated  Helps,  and  on  one  occasion 
specially  interposed  in  his  behalf,  when 
the  Council  Office  was  subjected  to  a  sud- 
den over-pressure  of  work, 

Helps's  Hampshire  estate,  Vernon  Hill 
by  name,  was,  if  small,  most  charmingly 
situated.  The  house,  which  had  been 
formerly  the  residence  of  Admiral  Vernon, 
was  placed  on  a  hillside  at  (he  base  of 
which  were  tbe  ruins  of  an  old  abbey 
reflected  in  a  wood-fringed  lake.  Far 
away  over  an  undulating  country  the  So- 
lent was  visible,  and  on  a  clear  day  the 
towers  of  Osborne  might  be  seen  over  the 
silver  streak  of  sea.     Unfortunately,  on 


this  very  estate  was  made  a  discovery 
which  at  first  gave  the  prospect  of  un- 
bounded wealth,  but  which  proved  most 
unprofitable.    A  bed  of  clay  was  found 
which  was  reported  by  experts  to  surpass 
that  of  the  most  celebrated  potteries,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  mind  like  that  of 
Helps  should  have  eagerly  caught  at  what 
seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of  creating  a 
new  industry  in  Hampshire.     Here  was  a 
field,  not  only  for  that  organization  which 
he  made  the  subject  of  a  special  volume, 
but  for  the  formation  of  a  manufacturing 
town  which  might  be  built  and  ruled  ac- 
cording to  theories  which  he  had  already 
propounded.     Unmindful  of  the  fate  of 
Defoe,  who  was  ruined  by  pottery  specu- 
lations, he^  entered  upon  the  enterprise 
with  enthusiasm,  and  on  a  very  large  scale. 
A  colony  of  laborers  was  imported  from 
Staffordshire,  expensive  machinery  was 
erected,  and  some  admirable  terra  cotta 
works  were  produced.    The  prince  con- 
sort took  the  greatest    interest    in    the 
scheme ;  and  I  have  seen  a  small  model 
which  he  himself  had  executed  in  Bishops 
Waltham  clay.      But  the   result  of   the 
undertaking  was  disastrous.     Water-car- 
riage was   wanting;    and    even  when   a 
branch  railway  was  made  to  the  works,  it 
was    found  impossible  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with   Derby  and  Staffordshire. 
Works  of  art  might  be  produced  and  find 
a  remunerative  sale;  but  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  staple  of  the  manufacture 
—  the  cups,  and  jugs,  and  basins,  and 
ordinary  earthenware  —  failed  to  command 
the  market,  and  the  losses  of  Helps,  and 
the  friends  associated  with  him,  were  very 
large.    Vernon   Hill  had  to  be  sold,  and 
for  a  short  time  Helps  lived  in  a  small 
villa  at  Croydon.    Soon,  however,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  charming  house  which 
the  queen  placed  at  his  disposal  at  Kew 
Gardens,  and  here  he  lived  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1875. 

He  was  an  excellent  host.  The  circle 
at  Vernon  Hill,  and  afterwards  at  Kew, 
often  comprised  men  of  letters  like  Charles 
Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley,  Mr.  Froude, 
John  Parker,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  Theodore  Martin;  and  the  ad- 
mirable tact  of  the  master  of  the  house 
was  always  successful  in  putting  people 
at  ease  with  each  other.  He  talked  ad- 
mirably, and  had  a  marvellously  retentive 
memory,  but  he  never  forgot  the  rule 
which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
"  Friends  in  Council "  —  that  "  one  ought 
always  to  be  mindful  of  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  con-versation,  and  talk  with 
people,  not  to  them." 
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As  head  of  an  office  ivhith  had  to  enier 
into  relation  with  nearly  every  department 
of  governmenl,  he  gained  universal  es- 
teen).  He  treated  his  subordinates  almost 
as  part  of  his  own  tamily,  and  was  perpet- 
ually extending  his  hospitality  to  ihem. 
There  is  a  slory  still  extant  in  ihe  Privy 
Council  Office  of  a  clerk  who  had  received 

val  in  the  morning,  and  who,  on  again 
transgressing,  was  told  that  his  chief  had 
already  visited  his  room.  In  some  per 
turbatioQ  he  went  to  his  table,  upon  which 
he  happened  to  have  left  the  well-known 
work  of  reference  entitled  "Men  of  the 
Time;"  and  the  only  official  reprimand 
communicated  to  him  was  on  a  slip  of 
paper  placed  in  this  book.  It  merely  con- 
lained  the  words,  "It  appears  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Helps  that  Mr. is  a  Man  afUr 

his  Time."  Many  of  his  minutes  were  in 
unconventional  terras  that  were  apt  to 
startle  (he  official  mind.  Now  and  then 
he  broke  into  verse;  and  on  one  occasion 
when  Mr.  Knatchbull  Hugessen,  who  pos- 
sessed a  great  faculty  for  rhyme,  was  un- 
der secretary  at  tlie  Home  Office,  a  series 
of  inter-deparlmeolal  communications  as 
to  so  heavy  a  question  as  the  drainage  of 
Old  Romney  were  all  carried  On  in  a 
metrical  form,  the  final  decision  of  the 
Privy  Couadl  beJag  conveyed  by  the  then 
lord  president  (one  of  the  foremost  of  Lib- 
eral statesmen  now  liviogjin  the  following 

Oh  the  bustle,  oh  the  clatter  1 
What  Ihe  devil  is  the  matter? 
Why  try  bv  more  thin  mortal  verae 
To  make  a  red-tape  business  worse. 
And  waste  the  Home-official  ink  f 
Does  ancient  Romney  really  stink  ? 
Why  then,  my  Helps,  prepare  your  pen. 
Let  engineers  report  a);ain. 
And  by  the  force  oE  letters  tell 
How  much  the  law  abhors  a  smell. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Privy  Council  OfSce 


fame.  The  registrar  of  the  judi 
mitlee  was  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  (to  quote  the 
phrase  used  by  the  public  orator  when 
Oxford  gave  him  his  D.C.L;),  "  republics 
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id  both  of  J.  T.  Delane,  editor 
of  the  Times,  and  of  Higgins,  generally 
known  as  "Jacob  Omnium;"  and  it  was 
a  sight  to  see  this  trio  walk  down  White- 
hall arm-in-arm  — Delane,  who  was  over 
six  feet  in  height,  looking  comparatively 
puny  between  his  Iwi 


ions.    The  "Greviile  Diaries,"  edited  by  I 
Mr.  Reeve,  were   soon  to  appear,  and   Is  I 
arouse  a  tremendous  hubbub  in  the  fash' J 
ionable  as  well  as  in  the  literary  world.*! 
Another  member  of  the  official  staS  was'V 
the   Rev,  W.  Harness,  who  had  been  ap.! 
pointed,   I   think  by  Lord  Melbourne,  to] 
the  almost  sinecure  office  of  r 
clergy   returns.     He  was   best  known  as  1 
Byron's  friend,  from  the  time  when  tbey  ] 
were  schoolfellows  at  Harrow;  was  hiir 
self,  as  the  pages  of  "  Maga  "  have  born 
witness,  a  brilliant  writer;  and  had  been 
intimate  with  Rogers,  Moore,. and  other 
celebrities,   of    whom    he   had   plenty    of 
stories  to  tell.     Then  there  was  Ihe  late 
C.  V,  Bayly,  a  great  authority  oi 
and  china,  whose  litile  dinne 

Helps  specially 
nephew  of  Lady  Jersey,  the  gramiedamt 
whose  house  used  to  be  a  politii 
at  the  time  when  the  patronesses  of  AI- 
mack's  were  a  power  in  Ihe  Stale,  and  who 
al  one  time  shared  with  her  great  rivals 
the  Priocesse  de  Lieven,  the  leadership  of 
the  fashionable  world  of  London.  Once 
when  Helps  and  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio 
(then  Italian  ambassador)  were  dining 
with  Bayly,  he  described  to  us  a  scene 
which  he  had  witnessed  at  Lady  Jersey's, 
when  Byron  came  to  an  evening' party,  and' 
was  treated  with  such  marked  coldness  bf 
ihe  assembled  guests  that  the  hostess 
asked  her  nephew  to  find  out  why  th^ 
alt  turned  their  backs  on  the  poet.  It 
appeared  that  this  was  due  to  a  scandalous 
story  that  had  become  suddenly  current 
as  10  Byron's  treatment  of  his  wifej 
though  it  is  significant  that  the  charge  waa| 
notlhe  particular  one  afterwards  published 
by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  Bayly,  who  was 
a  curious  old  cynic,  was  also  a  fastldious^ 
gourmet ;  and  once  when  Helps,  who  never 
knew  or  cared  what  he  was  eating  or 
drinking,  said  something  as  to  dinners  be- 
ing a  nuisance,  he  burst  out  wilb,  "My 
dear  Helps,  I  entirely  disagree.  I  would 
rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  dinner ;  for  if  I| 
lose  a  friend  I  can  go  down  to  the  club 
and  get  another,  whereas  if  I  lose  a  dinoe^ 
the  misfortune  can  never  be  retrieved,  fof, 
nobody  can  eat  two  dinners  in  the 
day."  When  Prince  Salm-Salra  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Travellera^ 
Club,  somebody  asked  whose  son  he  wu 
"Prince  Psalms?"  said  Bayly;  "why.ol 
course  he  must  be  King  David's  soo.'*^  It 
now  and  then  happened  Ihat  some  ofEcisJ, 

•  Pnor  Helps.  (1  ihf  fit.t  Couneil  tit 
lion,  wu  iilccd  \tf  1  royal  pcnonaif  i 
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business  had  to  be  transacted  late  at  night 
at  the  Council  Office  ;  and  the  official  staff 
used  to  dine  there  while  waiting  for  a  tel- 
egram from  lord  president  or  prime  min- 
ister. On  such  occasions  the  party  was 
always  very  geniaU  and  Helps  used  to 
pour  out  a  wonderful  fund  of  anecdote 
from  his  very  retentive  memory.  It  was 
a  pleasant  trait  in  his  character  that  he 
gave  of  his  very  best  to  his  subordinates, 
and  was  as  brilliant  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
mon persons  as  for  that  of  exalted  per- 
sonages. Public  dinners  he  detested,  and 
could  rarely  be  induced  to  attend  them. 
He  was  still  less  fond  of  literary  ladies  ; 
and  once,  when  a  blue  stocking  broke  into 
a  conversation  with  a  quotation  from  Tac- 
itus, he  whispered  that  he  should  have 
much  preferred  her  as  *'  tacita." 

Perhaps  the  part  of  his  work  which 
interested  him  most  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  animals.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  have 
to  deal  with  the  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in 
1863,  and  to  establish  a  special  branch  of 
bis  office  for  combating  the  infectious 
diseases  of  cattle.  He  was  always  deeply 
impressed  with  the  cruelties  wantonly  in- 
flicted on  the  brute  creation ;  and  his 
genuine  and  unaffected  indignation  at 
some  case  of  barbarity  brought  to  his  no- 
tice often  startled  his  friends,  who  were 
unprepared  for  such  an  outburst  from  so 
quiet  a  nature.  One  of  his  latest  works, 
"Animals  and  their  Masters,"  was  de- 
voted to  this  question  ;  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Transit  of  Animals  Committee,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  proposing  to  the 
government  the  measures  which  have 
since  prevented  a  recurrence  of  at  any  rate 
the  worst  tortures  which  used  to  be  in- 
flicted in  the  carriage  of  cattle  by  sea  and 
by  land.  There  was  one  official  trial 
which  he  had  to  endure.  An  old  lady, 
who  professed  to  have  invented  a  brand- 
new  religion  of  which  she  was  the  high 
priestess,  and  who  actually  circulated 
among  public  men,  fortnightly  or  monthly, 
printed  reports  of  the  dogmas  revealed  to 
her,  once  obtained  access  to  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  who  was  perfectly  civil  to  her, 
though  her  new  creed  in  the  first  place 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  the  second  was  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible. But  having  once  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  so  eminent  a  disciple,  she 
was  always  wishing  to  complete  his  con- 
version. In  vain  was  she  denied  admit- 
tance ;  she  waylaid  the  unfortunate  clerk 
of  the  Council  on  every  opportunity,  and 
for  some  time  he  coula  never  turn  a  cor- 
ner without  a  fearful  apprehension  that 
the  redoubtable  Mrs.  C.  would  dart  out 
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upon  him,  and  resume  her  usual  discourse 
on  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  White  Horse 
of  the  Revelation. 

He  was,  I  think,  over-sensitive  to  ad- 
verse criticism,  of  which  he  had  perhaps 
not  enough  to  allow  him  to  grow  callous  to 
it;  and  the  least  misprints  in  his  own 
books  or  articles  annoyed  him  exceed- 
ingly. There  was  a  passage  from  his 
"Organization  in  Daily  Life*'  in  which, 
speaking  of  vultures  gathering  to  their 
prey,  he  had  used  the  Virgilian  phrase, 
**  obscene  birds,"  which  had  been  mis- 
printed "obscure  birds."  The  mistake 
was  not  noticed  by  any  of  several  persons 
who  read  the  proofs  in  succession,  and  I 
remember  that  his  gratitude  was  quite 
efiEusive  when  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  word  just  as  the  book  was  being  sent 
to  press.  After  all,  the  blunder  was  not  a 
serious  one,  and  was  nothing  like  that  of 
the  lady  traveller  who  wrote  that  the 
"  whole  wilderness  was  filled  with  erratic 
blocks,"  and  who,  failing  to  revise  her 
proofs,  found  that  the  printers  had  taken 
on  themselves  to  correct  her  geological 
expression,  and  that  she  was  made  to 
assert  that  "  the  whole  wilderness  was 
filled  with  erotic  blacks !  " 

The  post  of  clerk  of  the  Council  is  one 
which  brings  its  holder  in  personal  com- 
munication with  prominent  men  of  all 
parties.  Greville  had  held  a  wonderful 
position  as  both  social  and  political  go- 
between.  "  I  have  had,"  he  once  lamented, 
"  within  these  few  days,  consultations  on 
the  most  opposite  subjects,  —  men  com- 
ing to  be  helped  out  of  scrapes  with  other 
men's  wives;  a  grand  bother  about  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  statue  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  a  fresh  correspondence  with 
Lady  Palmerston  about  the  Times  attack- 
ing her  husband;  communications  with 
Cardinal  Wiseman  on  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs; and  so  forth."  Helps's  advice  was 
sought  just  as  eagerly.  But  there  was  one 
marl^ed  difference  between  the  two  men. 
Greville  was  a  keen  politician,  and  mani- 
fested his  bias  so  openly  that  when  Lord 
Derby  was  in  office  he  never  would  attend 
the  Councils,  but  always  sent  his  deputy.* 
Helps,  although  his  leanings  were  towards 
the  moderate  Liberals  of  those  days  — 
who  would  be  called  ultra-Tories  now  — 
never  gave  rein  to  his  political  proclivi- 
ties, and  was  on  as  good  terms  with  Lord 
Derby,  as  with  Lord  John  Russell. 

•  When  Lord  Derby  was  asked  to  call  the  derk  of 
the  Council  to  account  for  this  dereliction  of  duty,  he 
answered,  quite  *n  grand  seigntur,  "  When  I  nng  I 
never  notice  whether  it  is  John  or  Thomas  who  answers 
the  bell."  The  "  Cruncher's"  fury  when  this  was  re- 
peated to  h'm  may  be  easily  imagined. 
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Men  of  all  parties  came  to  him  for  coun-  The  queea  sooa  learned  to  rely  much  on 

sel  —  not  indeed  as  to  private  '*  scrapes  his  judgment,  and  for  a  good  many  years 

with  other  men's  wives,"  but  as  to  the  before  his  death  he  was  perhaps  the  moat 

weighty  questions  of  the  dav.    Mr.  Froude  trusted  of  all  her  Majesty's  friends,  and 

relates  the  following  anecaote,  which  has  the  most  constant  of  her  correspondents, 

been  circulated  throughout  the  globe  in  It  was  he  who  edited  the  "Speeches  and 

his  delightful  *' Oceana : " —  Addresses   of  the    Prince    Consort"   in 

1862;  and  who    aided  her  Majesty,  six 

Sir  Arthur  Helps  told  me  a  story  singularly  yg^rs  later,  in  preparing  for  the  press  the 

Illustrative  of  the  importance  which  the  Brit-  i  leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in 

ish  official  mind  has  hitherto  allowed  to  the  ..  ^  rj;,»KU«^e  »•     t*  .„oe  o*.  u.'o  c.^^^^.f:^.. 

distant  scions  of  "  Oceana."     A  Government  t^.^^V^^^'f '*^*  c-  l^-^u     ^^  ^^^^  a^u^P*^'®" 

had  gone  out;  Lord  Palmerston  was  forming  ^"ft  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Theodore  Martin  was 

a  new  Ministry,  and  in  a  preliminary  Council  selected   to  write  the  life  of  the   pnncc 

was  arranging  the  composition  of  it     He  had  consort;    and  the    admirable    fashion  in 

filled  up  the  other  places ;  he  was  at  a  loss  for  which,  omnium  consensu^  this  difficult  and 

a  Colonial  Secretary.     This  name  and  that  delicate  task  was  accomplished,  has  fully 

were  suggested  and  thrown  aside.     At  last  he  justified  the  choice.     It  was  Sir   Arthur 

said:  "1  suppose  I  must  take  the  thing  my-  Helps  who  made  her  Majesty  acquainted 

self.    Conrie  up-stairs  with  me,  Helps,  when  ^.jth    Charles    Dickens    in    person;    but 

the  Council  is  over;  we  will  look  at  the  maps,  *u^,,„u  oU.,.%*».,e  .„^»  u„  ^^  JT^^^^  ^^^  ^c 

««^  .,^.,  »u«ii  «u«.«  .««  ^u^^^  *u«„«  »i»5Ll  though  shyness  was  by  no  means  one  ot 

and  you  shall  snow  me  where  these  places  t^«  1        »  "^  1         *    •  /•       u     u  j         u 

^^^»>  *^  Dickens  s  characteristics,  he  had  such  a 

fit  of  it  on   the  occasion  that  he  conld 

This  story  shows  the  popular  notion  of  scarcely  be  induced   to  open  his  mouth, 

the  functions  of  a  clerk  of  the  Council,  and  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  talkers  of 

the  only  drawback  to  it  is  that  it  is  abso-  his  day  was  a  conversational  failure  at  the 

lutely  apocryphal.  palace.      Another    of    Helps*s     literary 

Mr.  Fronde's  memory  must  assuredly  friends  was  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  as  to  whoso 

have  played  him  some  strange  trick.     In  "Philip  van  Artevelde"  he  agreed   with 

the  first  place,  the  clerk  of  the  Council  Macaulay*s  verdict,  that  it  was  (in  1850) 

never  attends  any  meetings  of  the  Privy  the  "greatest  poem  that  the  last  thirty 

Council  at  which  the  composition  of  min-  years     had    produced.*'      He   frequently 

isters  is  settled,  for  the  excellent  reason  quoted  the  lines:  — 

that  such  meetings  are  never  held  ;  in  the  ^ood  Master  Blondel-Vatre,  he  is  rich 

second    place,  though   Lord   Palmerston  in  nothing  else  but  difficulties  and  doubts, 

filled  most  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  he  You  shall  be  told  the  danger  of  your  scheme, 

never  was  colonial  secretary  ;  in  the  third  But  not  the  scheme  that's  better.     He  forgeto 

place.   Lord  Palmerston   could  not   have  That  policy,  expecting  not  clear  gain, 

said  *•  Come  up-stairs,"  because  the  coun-  Deals  ever  in  alternatives.     He's  wis^ 

cil  chamber  and  the  library  at  the  Privy  In  negatives,  is  skilful  at  erasures. 

Council  Office  are  alike  on  the  first  floor.  Expert  in  stepping  backward,  an  adept 

and  there  was  no  reason  why  minister  and  ^^  auguring  eclipses.     But  admit 

clerk  of  the  Council  should  ascend  to  the  ?*'/PP'^\^",1T!5  ^»^d  demand.  What  then  ? 

^^^^^.„  «        V  V.  *.  And  you  shall  find  you've  turned  the  blankp 

garrets.  j^^^  ^^^^^       ^ 

But  there  is  a  much   stronger  reason 

even  than  these,  and  it  is  furnished  by  His  experience  possibly  led  him  to  the 

the  unassailable  evidence  of  dates.    Sir  conclusion  that  this  type  was  not  an  nn- 

Arthur  Helps  was  not  made  clerk  of  the  common  one  among  officials  and  states* 

Council    until    June,    i860,    when    Lord  men,  and  he  was  fond  of  throwing  the 

Palmerston  had  already  been  premier  just  quotation  at  their  heads, 
a  year,  and  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,       He  himself  wrote  a  couple  of  plays,  and 

no  change  of  administration  until  Lord  one  of  them,  called  "  Oulita  the  Serf/*  was 

Palmerston's  death  in  1865.      It  is  per-  in  his  own  opinion  the  best  of  all  his  works, 

fectly    certain,  then,  that  there  was  no  The  public,  however,  did  not  ratify  this 

preliminary    Council    for   arranging    the  judgment,  and  it  is  impossible  to  help 

places  of  a  new  ministry,  and  it  would  be  feeling  that  his  affection  for  it  was  that  of 

interesting  to  know  on  what  foundation  a  parent  for  the  weakling  of  his  family. 

this  curious  fiction  has  been  constructed.  He  published  three  novels ;  and  "  Real- 

But  if  in  this  particular  instance  Sir  mah,"  which   ran   through   the  pages  of 

Arthur  Helps  was  not  called  on  to  under-  Macmillafi's  Magazine  in  1867-68,  was, 

take  the  task  of  lecturing  the  prime  min-  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  one  of 

ister  on  colonial  geography,  his  advice  was  the  best  of  his   works.    The  story  is  a 

constantly  sought  in  the  highest  quarters,  fanciful  descriution  of  the  lives  ana  waiv 
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and  polity  of  inhabitants  of  lake-dwellings  at  the  right  time  with  my  fatal  "Hal  "  and 

in    some    prehistoric  period;    and    each  upset  your  marriage, 

chapter  of  the  narrative  is  follo^^^d  by  a  ^^.^  .^           excellent  fooling,  and  at 

report   of   the  discussion  of  a  knot  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  thinking  of  the  numerous 

fnendycnticstowhomLit  IS  supposed  to  indispensables  whose    acquaintance    we 

have  been  read,  but  who  really  talk  not  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^       and  whom  now,  by 

merely  of  the  story,  but  also  of  all  imagina-  ^^^^  practice,  we  are  able  at  once  to  rec- 

ble  subjects  unconnected  with  it     Here  j^^^jn  t^at  capacity  as  soon  as  the 

are  specimens  of  two  very  different  styles,  ^^^^^  y^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^j^^  3^^^^  ^^ 

bo  h  of  which  are  characteristic  of  dififer-  ^      ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^.j 

enl  moods  of  the  author.    The  first  extract  accident  to  threaten.    We  are  certain  that 

relates  to  what  Helps  calls  the  Doctrine  j^ey  will  be  smashed  or  drowned,  or  oth- 

of  Indispensables  in  Fiction  :  -  ^J.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^,1^  disposed  of,  and 

Now,  Cnmmer,  you  are  to  be  a  villain  in  a  ^qjjally  certain  that  they  will  turn  up  safe 

novel.     I  assure  you  it  is  a  very  creditable  and  sound  towards  the  end  of  the  third 

part  to  assign  to  you.     I  always  like  the  vil-  volume. 

lains  best.    They  are  the  onlv  business-like  Here  is  another  passa^  from  the  same 

people  in  the  concern.    I  will  be  the  Indis-  book,  but  in  a  very  difiterent  key.     It  is 

pensable.  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  clergyman 

Now  try  and  get  rid  of  me  if  you  can.  ^^0  is  on  his  deathbed  :  — 

You  stab  me  to  the  heart,  and  Jeave  me 

on  the  ground.     I  assure  you  it  is  of  no  use.  I  may  be  an  enthusiast,  but  I  think  that  the 

An  Indispensable's  heart  is  quite  differently  triumphs  of  Christianity  are  but  commencing, 

placed  from  that  of  any  other  mai\.     The  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  war,  which  so 

desperate  wound  you  gave  me  was  in  fact  the  distresses  you  now,  Milverton,  will  be  an  ob- 

best  surgical  treatment  that  could  be  devised  solete  thing;  when  the  pity  we  have  at  pres- 

for  a  slight  internal  complaint  which  I  labor  ent  for  the  losses  and  miseries  of  other  men 

under,  and  you  will  find  me  as  lively  as  ever  will  seem,  comparatively  speaking,  but  hard- 

in   the  third  volume,  and  ready  to  unmask  ness  of  heart;  when  the  grief  of  any  one  will 

your  wicked  designs.  be  largely  partaken  by  all  those  who  know  o£ 

Or  it  is  a  dark,  gusty  night.  We  two  are  it,  and  when  our  souls  will  not  be  isolated; 
walking  the  deck  alone.  You  politely  edge  when  good  men  will  allow  themselves  to  give 
me  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  go  to  sleep  full  wav  to  their  benevolent  impulses,  because 
in  your  hammock,  feeling  that  you  have  done  no  unwir  advantage  will  be  taken  of  their 
a  good  stroke  of  business.  What  do  I  do?  benevolence;  when  the  weak  will  not  traffic 
The  ship  is  only  going  nineteen  knots  an  hour  upon  their  weakness,  nor  the  strong  abuse 
—  I  therefore  easily  swim  to  her  and  secrete  their  strength ;  when  wealth  will  not  be  ar- 
myself  in  the|=»tays,  or  the  main  chains,  or  the  dently  sought  for,  except  by  those  who  feel 
shrouds,  or  the  dead-lights,  or  some  of  those  that  they  can  undertake  the  heavy  burden  of 
mysterious  places  in  a  ship  which  Sir  Arthur  dispensing  wealth  for  the  good  of  their  breth- 
knows  all  about.  There  I  stick  like  a  bar-  ren ;  when  men  and  women  will  be  able  to  live 
nacle,  and  you  carry  me  into  port  with  you.  together  in  a  household  without  mean  dissen- 
I  can  tell  you  that  when  you  are  just  about  to  gions ;  when  the  lower  seats  shall  be  preferred ; 
make  a  most  advantageous  marriage,  I  shall  when  men  will  differ  about  nice  points  of  doc- 
put  my  head  in  at  the  church  door  and  say,  trine  without  adjudging  to  their  opponents 
**HaI  "  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  whole  eternal  condemnation;  when,  in  short,  instead 
affair  will  be  broken  off.  of  a  tumult  of  discord  ascending  to  heaven 

Or  you  poison  me.    Bless  your  heart,  poison  from  this  bewildered  world,  there  shall  go  up 

has  no  more  effect  on  my  Mithridatic  constitu-  ©ne  harmonious  melody  breathing  peace  and 

tion  than  ginger-beer  —  probably  not  so  much,  faith  and  love,  and  concord  and  contentment. 

You  bury  me.     No,  you  don't.     You  don*t  Think' of  these  savings  of  mine  when  I  have 

bury  m^,  but  some  intrusive  fellow  who  has  gone,  my  dear,  ana  let  no  one  persuade  you 

thrust  himself  into  my  place;   for  an  Indis-  that  Christianity  is  the  mere  dream  of  a  few 

pensable  has  always  about  him  obliging  per-  benighted  enthusiasts.     I  can  say  no  more; 

sons  who  do  that  kind  of  work  for  him.  goodnight  —  and  perhaps  it  is  good-night  f or- 

Or  you  hurl  me  down  from  the  cliff,  three  ever, 

hundred  feet  high,  and  go  away  thinkine  you  .        j  r   u*f  11    •u.  ^«ii««, 

have  now  really  got  rid  of  me  for  good  and  Once  more,  how  delightfully  the  follow- 

all.     But,   Mr.    Villain,   you   are  much  mis-  ing  passage  as  to  the  minor  miseries  of 

taken.     I,  as  an  Indispensable,  inevitably  fall  life  comes  home  to  us  I 

upon  a    sea-anemone  —  rather  a  large  one,  ^      ^ 

three  feet  square  and  two  feet  thick  — very  He  compared  these  miseries  to  the  crurnds 

common,  however,  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  in  the  bed  of  a  sick  man  who  is  too  ill  to  nse 

The  poor  anemone  is  somewhat  injured,  and  for  his  meals.     The  poor  wretch,  he  said,  does 

1  am  a  little  shaken,  but  I  shall  appear  again  what  he  can  to  brush  them  away ;  thinks,  after 


I 


f^at  labor  and  turnings  —  [or  he  can  hardly 
move  —  that  he  has  accomplished  it.  Bol 
when  he  aeltles  down  once  mote  he  is  sure  _lo 
find  some  o£  those  detestable  crumbs  molesting 
him  again,  and  he  never  gets  rid  of  them  till 
he  is  taken  out  ot  bed,  perhaps  for  the  last 

I  have  preferred  to  take  these  sped' 
meos  from  Helps 's  "  Reatmah,"  rather  than 
from  any  of  his  more  famous  books,  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  con- 
tains the  most  varied  types  ot  his  best 
\vork.  The  main  story  is  less  didactic 
than  the  essays  in  "Friends  in  Council," 
and  the  conversation  is  more  brilliant. 
The  parties  to  the  discussion  are  practi- 
cally the  s^ime,  and  one  great  charm  is 
that  the  marked  individuality  of  each 
"friend  "  is  never  lost.  The  reading  pub' 
lie  used  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Sir  John 
EUesmere,  the  ex-attorney  general,  who  is 
full  of  good  .stories  and  brilliant  sarcasms, 
but  whose  caustic  sayings  are  prompted 
by  a  keen  sense  of  fun  rather  than  by  in- 
nate savagery ;  of  Mr.  Cranmer,  the  offi- 
cial personage,  who  is  an  incarnation  of 
blue-books,  and  who  is  always  bringing 
out  awkward  facts  and  terrible  percentages 
for  the  confutation  of  his  opponents;  of 
Lady  EUesmere,  who  is  as  bright  and 
charming  and  illogical  as  a  clever  woman 
can  be,  and  who  thinks  that  the  highest 
testimony  to  her  conjugal  virtues  would 
be  the  epitaph,  "She  did  not  mind  her 
husband's  singing  very  much;"  of  Mr. 
Mauleverer,  who  is  almost  equal  to  Scho- 
penhauer in  proving  that  everything  is  as 
bad  as  it  can  be,  and  (hat  this  is  the  worst 
of  all  possible  worlds;  of  Sir  Arthur 
Godolphin,  who  varies  Sir  George  Lewis's 
"  Life  would  be  very  tolerable  but  for  its 

Eleasures,"  by  the  version,  "  Life  would 
e  intolerable  but  for  its  absurdities;" 
and  of  Mr.  Milverton,  who  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  know  whatever  any  author 
has  said  about  anything.  1  wonder 
whether  the  present  generation  is  on  in- 
timate terms  with  that  excellent  com- 
pany  of  good  talkers?  IE  not.  I  would 
suggest  ihai  the  present  generation  should 
make  their  acquaintance.  A  beginning 
might  be  made  with  "Realmah,  which 
would  lead  up  to  the  various  series  of 
"  Friends  in  Council,"  and  other  works  on 
the  same  plan  ;  while  the  "  History  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America,"  which  is 
(delightfully  graphic,  would  furnish  a 
piice  lie  ritistance.  It  I  am  right  as  to 
the  general  neglect  with  which  a  great 
author  has  been  visited,  a  good  many  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  IhankfuT  to  have  their 
1  directed  to  the  very  fascinating 
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form   of   [i 


of  which  he  * 
Let  them,  i 
iple  of  Samuel  Rogers,  who  1 
used  to  say,  "  When  a  new  book  cornea  I 
cut,  I  go  to  my  library  shelves  and  read  I 
an  old 


"  My  father  was  only  a  clodhopper," 

said  a  girl,  who  came  to  offer  herself  a»  *  _ 
servant.  It  was  said  deprecatingly,  and  J 
no  doubt  the  dictionaries  will  tell  you  that  i 
"clodhopper"  means  dolt  or  blockhead. 
But  the  girl  did  not  mean  that— she 
simply  meant  that  her  father  "  worked  on 
the  land,"  to  use  a  country  phrase; 
that  this  she  thought,  or  rather,  she 
peeled  others  would   think,  was  a  poor 

How  much,  in  fact,  has  been  said  about 
the  degradation  of  Ihe  English  laborer  1 
How  stupid  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  ; 
how  devoid  of  fine  feeling,  how  tesotted, 
how  timitedl  "Hodge,"  he  is  called;  I 
do  not  know  why.  Nor  do  1  know  why 
the  artisans,  who  are  shy  of  sitting  next 
to  him  in  the  public  house,  have  given  bin 
the  marine-sounding  name  of  "  Jack." 

Now  that  he  has  a  vote  no  end  of  pretty 
things  are  said  to  him  ;  but  till  yesterday 
there  did  seem  10  be  a  settled  idea  that- 
the  fact  of  working  on  the  land,  apart  froiB 
all  contingent  circumstances,  must  make 
a  man  a  fool.     Yet  what  labor  is  liki 
this?    What  other  toil  brings  the  toiler 
face  to  face  with  Nature,  leaches  him  Ifae 
beautiful  wisdom  of  Ihe  fields,  the  earth- 
poem  of  the  seasons  —  the  seed-sowin_ 
the  white  dawns  of  spring,  the  grain-har- 
vesting in  the  red  sunsets  of  autumn,  the 
mowing  of  the  flowery  hay,  the  hoeing  oE 
the  heavenly  scented  beans.    What  variety 
there  is  in   this,  compared,  for  instance,  J 
with  the  thraldom  of  the  slave  who  whil^l 
he  lives  must  make  pin-heads,  or  of  thatl 
other  slave  who  writes  Ihe  addresses  ofl 
envelopes  through  the  livelong  summerl 

My  notes  belong  to  a  village  not  fiftyfl 
miles  from  London,  in  a  part  of  the  couo-l 
try  where  man  is  considered  particularly^ 
uninteresting,  and  Nature  is  pronounced] 
irremediably  t>gly>  But  I  have  not  yetl 
found  that  part  of  the  world  where  man  ikj 
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not  full  of  interest,  and  where  Nature,  if 
there  be  any  left  of  her,  is  not  full  of 
beauty.  As  for  Nature,  one  must  some- 
times seek  a  little  for  her  beauty;  it  may 
not  lie  quite  by  the  door.  Who  seeks, 
however,  will  had.  Go  alone  into  the 
fields  in  May.  In  your  garden  there  is 
the  untidiness  of  things  *Mn  a  state  of  be- 
coming." The  growth  of  cow-parsley  dis- 
tracts the  gardener,  the  trees  killed  last 
winter  by  the  hard  frost  show  now  first 
their  death  in  the  midst  of  the  coming 
life ;  it  is  yet  too  cold  to  sit  down.  Alto- 
gether, satisfaction  is  hardly  your  mood 
there.  In  the  road  the  east  wind  catches 
you,  and  the  market  carts  stir  the  dust. 
Things  look  ugly  and  commonplace.  But 
strike  off  into  the  higher  lying  fields,  away 
from  the  clatter  of  tramc,  quite  lonely, 
in  fact,  and  yet  multitudinous !  A  high 
hedge,  just  about  to  show  whitethorn 
blossoms,  screens  you  here  from  the  wind ; 
it  is  summer,  with  only  the  expectancy  of 
spring.  I  am  HI  a  wheat-field;  the  hori- 
zon is  far  away  stretching  round  the  sky- 
line of  a  country  which  already  looks  green 
rather  than  brown.  Everywhere  there  is 
movement  and  there  is  sound.  The  moss 
of  the  hedge  rustles,  a  little  mouse  looks 
out  curiously  at  you.  The  twigs  tremble ; 
a  bird  flies  tnrough  them  on  the  enormous 
business  of  nest-building.  On  a  heap  of 
stones  a  small  frog  leaps,  and  then  stands 
still.  Here  and  there  a  dog-violet,  large 
and  open-eyed  ;  a  piece  of  yellow  broom ; 
a  primrose  or  cowslip ;  a  daisy  with  deep 
red  edges,  one  of  those  geniuses  of  daisy 
kind  which  come,  every  now  and  then,  io 
a  family  —  who  knows  why  ?  Above  sing 
larks  innumerable;  a  startled  partridge 
scuds  over  the  voung  corn ;  a  small  brown 
bird  sings  loualy,  fiying  from  top  to  top 
of  the  whitethorn  bushes ;  a  large  peacock 
butterfly  keeps  still,  open-winged,  on  the 
ground  ;  a  humble-bee  bustles  in  and  out, 
believing  firmly  that  all  nature  is  prepared 
as  a  framework  to  his  importance;  the 
ecstasy  of  renewal  pervades  even  the 
smallest  leaf,  the  commonest  weed. 

This  is  what  I  saw  on  May  12. 

The  winter  before  had  been  a  hard  one, 
at  least  it  had  been  visited  by  one  of  those 
cold  **  snaps,"  as  they  say  in  Canada, 
which  make  us  nowadays  remember  a 
winter  as  cold,  though  before  and  after 
there  was  nothing  but  moisture  and  sci- 
rocco,  and  a  hihger  temperature  than  you 
find  on  the  Genoese  Riviera.  This  is  the 
last  *'  method  of  an  always  remarkable 
climate.  It  has  its  advantages;  the  old 
people  have  their  good  time  of  it  in  the 
mildness  and  moisture,  and  the  young  get 


a  week  or  two  of  skating,  sliding,  snow- 
balling, and  paradisiacal  bliss  generally. 
But  it  goes  badly  with  the  tenderer  plants 
and  trees,  that  cannot  go  indoors  and  sit 
by  the  fire  during  the  cold  spell,  as  the  old 
folks  do;  and  which  the  long  sustained 
warmth  has  rendered  unprepared  to  meet 
the  enemy  —  frost.  A  curious  thing  was 
noticed.  In  the  middle  of  the  new  year's 
night  the  weather  changed  from  mild  to 
intense  cold;  and  those  who  were  out 
abroad  observed  that  the  evergreen  shrubs, 
laurel,  arbutus,  bay  —  gave  forth  a  strong 
aromatic  fragrance.  All  these  shrubs 
were  killed  that  night  to  the  roots. 

Then  canie  the  great  snowstorm,  and 
here  is  what  happened  in  it. 

A  little  boy  of  eight  years  old  was  sent 
from  the  market  town  to  the  village  on 
an  errand.  *'  Hold  this  up  to  your  eyes, 
then  you  won't  feel  the  snow  so  much," 
said  his  mother,  giving  him  a  muff. 

So  o£E  he  trudged ;  the  snow  thickened, 
the  wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  but  he 
held  the  muiGE  up  to  his  eyes  and  away  he 
went. 

Oh!  the  pity  of  it  I  — with  the  drift 
driving  along,  so  the  whole  force  of  the 
snow  swept  laterally  over  the  earth,  and 
with  the  muff  over  his  eyes,  the  child  took 
the  wrong  turning ;  instead  of  going  into 
the  village,  he  struck  out  into  the  lanes, 
some  feet  deep  in  snow  already.  Coming 
to  a  lonely  cottage,  he  asked  where  he 
was,  and  the  woman  told  him,  as  she 
thought,  how  to  take  a  lane  which  would 
lead  him  back  to  the  town  whence  he  had 
started.  "  Go  back  to  where  there  is  a 
sign-post  with  no  writing  on  It,  and  then 
turn  to  the  right."  This  the  child  did; 
but  alas!  he  took  not  only  that,  but  the 
next  turning  again  to  the  right,  and  this 
led  into  miles  on  miles  of  fields,  close  by 
woods  all  shivering  and  quaking  in  the 
storm,  over  rough  ground,  now  deeply 
covered  with  snow. 

So  the  child  wandered  on  and  on ;  what 
sustained  him  in  the  taurmente  and  grow- 
ing darkness?  How  was  it  that  he  did 
not  sit  down  and  cry  himself  into  a  sleep 
that  would  surelv  have  been  a  last  one  ? 

But  no;  on  be  went,  impelled  by  in- 
stinct, guarded  by  angelic  companions  if 
you  will;  on  he  went  till  at  last  a  woman 
looking  out  at  the  storm,  from  a  cottage 
set  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  saw  the  small 
figure  moving;  she  called,  and  the  child 
came.  This  time  there  was  no  question 
of  sending  it  oQ.  on  further  goose-chases ; 
the  poor  Tittle  limbs  could  scarcely  have 
gone  further  —  soaked  up  to  the  thighs, 
trembling  with  exhaustion,  the    blurred 
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eyes  wet  wilh  tears  almost  turoed  to  liny 
kides.  Such  was  the  lameuiable  little 
being  whom  ihe  good  woman  warmed  aad 
fed  and  cheered  and  brought  back  to  life 

Meanwlitle  in  the  town  where  his  home 
was  and  the  village  whither  he  was  bound, 
the  child  lost  in  ihe  snow  was  the  talk  of 
all  that  night  anii  all  the  next  morning, 
and  "no  hope"  was  the  universal  cry. 
Hope  came,  however,  and  the  child  loo ; 
over  the  roads,  despite  the  live  feet  of 
drift  along  the  hedgerows  and  the  two 
feet  of  solid  snow  across  the  horsepath 
{that  day  letters  never  arrived),  the  child, 
guideil  by  kind  hands,  came  safe  back, 
none  the  worse  (or  his  adventure. 

The  poor  are  full  of  sympathy  among 
themselves,  and  of  help  where  they  can 
give  it.  It  comes  quite  natural  to  a  poor 
woman  to  sit  up  the  nieht  with  a  sick 
neighbor,  and  perhaps  iTiat  one  night  is 
repeated  over  again  till  the  sleep  of  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  be  given,  cheerfully  and 
without  expectation  of  reward.  They  are 
wonderfuDy  generous,  too,  niih  their 
money.  If  there  is  a  collection  for  any 
soSerers,  native  or  beyond  the  sea,  there 
is  not  a  poor  laborer,  not  a  poor  old  woman 
who  lives  on  two  shillings  a  week,  but  will 
give,  and  be  hurt  and  offended  if  passed 
over  and  not  asked  lo  give.  "  The  pence 
of  the  poor  mount  up,"  said  the  church- 
warden as  he  counted  the  multitude  of 
heavy  coins  and  checked  the  total.  Yes, 
surely,  ihey  mount  up  even  to  Heaven. 

The  country  poor  give  largely  to  beg- 
gars. It  would  be  better  if  they  did  not, 
but  how  are  they  to  weigh  the  arguments 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  P  J 
suspect  that  the  beggar  and  the  itinerant 
performer  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
the  stay-at-home  poor.  They  have  seen 
:he  world  and  known  its  ways.  Sometimes 
a  beggar  who  moves  in  a  certain  orbit,  and 
may  be  expected  at  a  certain  date,  is 
looked  out  for  wilh  almost  anxiety.  There 
was  an  old  Dane  in  a  long  red  shirt  who 
used  to  come  once  a  year.  He  had  lived 
this  life  (or  forty  or  fifty  years,  having 
somehow  drifted  into  England  in  the  great 
war.  I  asked  him  on  his  last  visit  (death 
no  doubt  prevented  his  returning)  whether 
he  had  forgotten  Danish.  "  Can  you  (or- 
eet  what  your  mother  taught  you  ?  "  said 

Most  young  people  with  ah  tile  imagina- 
tion have  wished  at  one  lime  or  another 
U>  "  take  to  the  road."  But  the  wish  re- 
mains barren  of  action — our  "scholar 
gipsies  "  do  no  more  than  go  upon  a  walk- 
ing tour,  or  if  they  try  to  do  more  Iheir 


distracted  families  set  the  police  after 
them.  Those  who  fall  into  vagrancy  (rota 
a  higher  sphere  hardly  do  it  by  choice  \a 
these  days.  Among  wanderers  I  have  met 
with  some  in  whom  traces  o(  belter  breed- 
ing seemed  to  bear  out  the  story  they  told 
me  —  not  at  first,  but  after  some  footing 
of  confidence  had  been  established.  There 
was  a  man  named  Dillon,  a  violin  player  , 
a  sad,  bad  subject,  I  fear,  but  not  nithout 
talent  and  marks  of  a  once  different  wav ' 
of  life.  Then  there  was  a  fair-woman  witQ 
two  delicate-looking  children;  her  horse 
died,  and  she  could  not  move  away.  Her 
husband,  who  was  dead,  had,  she  said,  lost 
all  by  marrying  her,  a  poor  waif,  but  fair  ■ 
once,  and  by  degrees  had  sunk  to 
condition.     It  was  a  miserable  little  story. 

Talking  of  (air-people  reminds  me  of 
how  the  fair-company  once  refrained  from 
sounding  the  whistle  of  the  whirligoround 
—  the  most  hideous  and  powerful  all 
tion  in  their  programme  —  because  a  poor 
woman  lay  dying  in  a  house  near  by. 
Some  wise  persons  had  prophesied  tbu 
it  would  need  all  the  terrors  of  the  law  to 
induce  them  to  forego  this  abominable 
privilege  ;  but  they  were  asked  kindly,  and 
yielded  at  once,  the  head  man's  glum  IodIcb 
brightening  into  something  like  a  smile 
when  the  petitioner  (who  had,  as  it  were, 
"goae  bail "  in  advance  for  his  good  be>  - 
havlor) remarked  at  parting,  "I  was  sure 
you  would  act  like  a  gentleman  I  " 

Of  gipsies  the  poor  have  an  instinctive 
distrust,  and  they,  on  their  part,  keep 
themselves  separate,  and  avoid  familiarity. 
I  remember  a  (amily  of  rich  gipsies  w'~' 
whom  1  was  on  friendly  terms.  The  n 
was  a  horse-dealer,  and,  as  I  heard  later, 
had  ^2,000  in  the  county  bank,  I  used 
to  visit  their  house-on-wheels,  and  take 
toys  and  ribbons  to  the  children,  and  at 
last  I  persuaded  the  mother  to  send  two 
of  these  children  lo  school.  Very  sooa 
after  the  concession  had  been  made,  the 
parly  moved  off  most  unexpectedly.  1  had 
reason  to  think  that  their  departure 
due  to  the  fact  that,  though  they  were 
litely  unwiUing  to  refuse  to  do  as  I  asked, 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  allow 
their  children  longer  lo  associate  with  the 
[iille  gorgios, 

Gipsies  are  curiously  particular  about 

water.     A   gipsy  boy  scooped   out  si 

water  from  a  roadside  pool,  which  supplied 
a  neighboring  collage.  He  had  hardly 
lasted  it  when  he  dung  it  from  him,  siy> 
ing,  ■■  That's  not  lit  to  drink."  "No 
to  drink?  Why,  that's  splendid  watt 
came  the  indignant  voice  of  one  of  the 
cottagers  from  over  the  hedge.    As  I  hap- 
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peued  to  know  that  on  market  day  all  the 
dogs  take  a  bath  in  that  pool,  my  private 
impressions  were  rather  in  favor  of  the 
gipsy's  judgment. 

An  open  hand  for  giving  means  com- 
monly an  open  hand  for  spending;  and 
it  has  been  said  a  hundred  thousand  times, 
in  all  the  keys  of  righteous  wrath,  that  the 
English  poor  are  the  most  spendthrift  in 
the  world.  It  was  a  rash  thing  —  this 
severity  on  them  for  not  saving  when  they 
had  barely  enough  to  keep  the  breath  in 
their  bodies ;  and  now  that  they  have 
something  more,  the  clubs  and  friendly 
societies  (and  even  the  swindling  societies 
that  have  robbed  thousands  from  the  poor 
man's  pocket)  do  not  tell  a  tale  of  utter 
improvidence.  But  it  is  true  that  the 
poorest  English  have  certain  grand  and 
lofty  ideas  which  are  not  very  consistent 
with  thrift.  Sometimes  this  instinct  leads 
them  profitably  to  reject  rubbish  which 
would  be  costly  in  the  long  run;  but 
oftener  it  is  the  cause  of  useless  waste. 
Take  coals,  for  instance.  For  a  cottager, 
what  good  is  there  in  the  choice  of  the 
dearest  kind,  whose  only  merit  is  the  par- 
ticularly bright  flame  which  rich  people 
like  to  see  in  their  drawing-rooms?  Yet 
a  poor  woman  said  to  me  loftily,  **  I  or- 
dered a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  coals  for 
ray  son  Joe.  *  Never  mind  the  extra  shil- 
ling,' says  I ;  *  let  them  be  of  the  best ! ' " 

It  is  true  that  the  girls  who  work  at  the 
factory  (there  is  a  large  factory  in  the  vil- 
lage I  mean) — it  is  true  that  these  girls, 
instead  of  sticking  to  the  celebrated  shawl 
and  clogs  with  which  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde 
credits  the  Lancashire  mill-hands,  adopt 
the  very  latest  fashions,  to  the  weekly 
emptying  out  of  their  purses.  I  wore  a 
shawl  and  clogs  all  one  winter,  but  I  did 
not  see  that  my  example  was  followed. 
What  is  noticeable  is,  that  whereas  the 
dress  of  the  factory  girl  some  years  ago 
suggested  nothing  but  vulgar  imitation 
and  bad  taste,  in  these  last  years  the  effect 
produced  is  distinctly  pretty  and  becom- 
ing. This  comes  partly  from  the  gener- 
ally more  artistic  style  of  dress  (now 
perhaps  doomed  to  retrogression),  and 
partly  from  the  improved  individual  taste 
of  the  wearers.  If  a  sketch  could  be  made 
of  a  bevy  of  girls,  such  as  I  have  seen 
playine  "Jenny  Jones"  on  the  lawn,  it 
would  be  a  thing  of  beauty  for  all  time. 
For  beauty  is  common  among  these  young 
girls  and  children.  Often  have  I  wished 
that  I  had  the  portrait  gift,  and  could  per- 
petuate their  fresh  faces,  in  which  (and 
this  strikes  any  one  accustomed  to  foreign 
populations)  there  is  the  widest  diversity 


of  type,  from  the  characteristic  angel- 
beauty  of  the  English  child^^to  the  solemn 
eyes  and  olive  tint  of  Marillo's  Virgins. 
The  dark  Gainsboroagh  hat,  or  white 
straw,  tufted  with  may  or  apple-blossom, 
the  well-made  white  alpaca  or  deep  red 
gown,  with  ruffles  of  fresh  lace  at  the  neck 
and  sleeves,  set  o£E  natural  advantages, 
and  would  go  to  complete  my  picture. 

"  But  then  the  cost  1 "  Yes,  as  I  have 
said,  there  is  the  cost.  The  girls  go  to 
the  market-town  regularly  on  Saturday, 
and  spend  chief  part  of  their  earnings  in 
supporting  the  dozen  linendrapers.  What 
these  earnings  amount  to  (it  depends  on 
the  amount  of  work  got  through)  they 
never  tell  any  one,  not  even  their  parents. 
It  is  an  established  rule,  and  a  bad  one. 

The  married  women  spend  much  less 
on  themselves,  even  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  have  their  own  separate  earn- 
ings. But  they  make  up  for  it  by  dressing 
their  children  like  little  princesses.  7 
proposed  to  give  a  poor  woman  a  dozen 
pairs  of  new  white  stockings,  but  refrained, 
when  she  told  me  that  her  children  would 
not  go  to  school  in  any  but  black  stock- 
ings—  if  they  did  they  would  be  made  a 
laughing-stoclc. 

With  improved  taste,  there  is  a  marked 
diminishment  of  the  demand  for  merely 
gaudy  and  worthless  finery;  nor  does 
finery  when  worn  by  their  "  betters  "  in- 
spire the  poor  with  admiration,  any  more 
than  a  display  of  wealth  inspires  them 
with  respect.  **  There  goes,"  said  an  old 
master  mason,  pointing  to  one  of  these 
betters,  who  was  addicted  to  decided  col- 
ors—  **  there  goes  just  the  ridicklest  of 
them  all ! "  Nor  do  the  dowdiest  clothes 
lessen  the  respect  given  by  the  poor  when 
they  think  fit.  The  wearer  of  the  shawl 
and  clogs  took  refuge  during  a  thunder- 
storm in  the  cottage  of  an  old  deaf  woman, 
who  might  be  called  a  peasant,  as  she  had 
a  little  farm  of  her  own.  "Are  you  So- 
and-so's  daughter?"  she  asked.  Then, 
on  receiving  an  affirmative  nod,  "Oh!  I 
thought  you  were ;  I  have  seen  you  stand- 
ing by  the  pond  looking  at  the  ducks  — 
so  like  a  lady  i "  This  good  old  soul  said 
that  she  went  to  church  sometimes,  though 
she  could  not  hear,  "because  it  drives 
^way  worldly  thoughts."  * 

*  Writing  this  down,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  One  day,  after  hearing  a  flowery  ser- 
mon, interlarded  with  Latin,  delivered  in  the  cathedral 
at  Chioggia,  a  gentleman  asked  a  poor  old  woman  who 
had  listened  with  rapt  attention :  "And  what  have  you 


but  it  does  good  to  the  soul  I) 
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A   lillle   boy  comes   home  with   a  Roe 
story.     "  Oh  I   I've  seen  sucli  a  lady  ! 
tiad  a  feather  od  one  side  of  her  hat, 
a  flower  lo  ihe  other !  " 

"  Then,"   said    his    lillle    sister,   ' 

i  a  real   lady,  for  a  real  lady 
would  never  wear  feathers  and  flowei 
:he  same  time  !  " 

These  children  are  as  poor  as  an 
the  place,  but  Ihey  have  original  tninds. 
There  is  a  family  of  about  half-a-doieo  of 
them,  One  night  the  youngest  wasdread- 
fuUy  sick,  probably  the  result  of  eating 
something  unwholesome.  Suddenly  he 
said,  "  Shall  I  die,  mother  ? " 

"  No,  dear,  not  now,"  was  the  answer. 

'■  All  right  1  "  he  cried,  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness. 

The  youngest  but  one  (aged  four)  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  his  bows.  Once,  seinug 
vigorously  his  hair,  he  pulled  his  head 
down  nearly  to  the  ground  lo  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  parish,  who,  amused  by  the 
exhibition,  gave  him  a  half-penny.  Some 
time  after  ihe  same  child  saw  his  elder 
brother  (eleven)  touching  his  hat  lo  the 
donor  of  the  halfpenny.  He  was  filled 
with  contempt  for  the  miserable  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  salute,  and  going  up  to  his 
brother,  he  said  grandly,  •'  You'll  never 
make  a  ha'penny  ixo  1 " 

All  Ihe  childrcD  were  piD^  to  be  seat 
to  witness  a  diorama  of  "the  heavenly 
bodies  as  seen  through  the  telescope. 
They  were  firmly  convinced  that  they  were 
going  10  see  heaven.  Little  Fred  said  he 
was  sure  he  should  like  it,  for  he  did  love 
bis  Father  in  Heaven !  He  also  said, 
"I  wonder  if  1  shall  see  my  little  sister; 
if  I  do,  I  shall  Dol  know  her,  as  she  died 
before  I  was  born."  Eliza,  who  took  the 
place  of  the  "  little  sister  "  (also  an  EIIki), 
corrected  him,  saying ;  "  We  are  not  going 
to  see  the  angels,  but  only  the  place 
where  they  live."  A  little  conjuring  was 
thrown  in,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
younger  children.  A  boy  brought  in  a 
pig's  head  on  a  platter  ;  the  boy's  head 
was  then  apparently  cut  off  and  appeared 
on  the  platter,  whilst  the  pig's  head  took 
its  place  on  the  boy's  shoulders.  The 
result  of  this  on  Freddie  was  lamentable. 
The  next  day  he  said  resolutely :  "  1  don't 
want  to  go  lo  heaven,  'cause  if  1  do  my 
head  will  be  cut  a6F  I  " 

The  grave  verdict  of  a  sceptic  of  thirteen 
on  the  same  performance  was  that  "  The 
man  said  things  which  were  almost  im- 
possible (o  believe." 

Harry,  Freddie's  eldest  brother,  works 
at  the  wheelwright's,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  making  coffins.    His  trade  keeps 


him  from  sleep  at  night: 

makes   the   coffin 

becomes  a  witness  to  agonizing  scenes. 

What  a  convenient  theory  it  is  (one 
which  we  all  share  more  or  less),  that 
those  who  have  to  work  with  their  hands 
are  doing  just  what  they  like  best — that 
they  have  no  feelings,  no  preferences,  no 
aspirations  to  be  wounded,  chafed,  i  *" 
smothered  by  the  daily  toil  which  falls, 
unchosen  for  the  most  part,  to  their  lot, 

I  knew  of  a  young  lad,  the  son  of  x 
prosperous  butcher,  a  gentle-mannered 
youth,  who  so  loathed  his  trade  that  be 
could  not  eat  or  sleep,  and  yet  from  the 
same  gentleness  of  character,  knew  ni ' 
how  to  stand  up  and  face  the  displeasui 
of  father  and  friends  by  striking  oai 
for  himself. 

As  an  instance  of  feelings  that 
blunting,  I  may  quote  the  remark  of 
rthy  woman ;  "  My  sons  are  w  fond 
iraals;  they  are  alius  a-feeding,  a-drji 
;,  or  a-killing  of  them." 
There  is  a  man  who  keeps  pigs  and  kills 
other  people's  pigs.     He  is  the  father  of 
ee  very  dear  little  girls,  and  once,  when 
:re  was  one  pig  oi  a  litter  which  was 
small  and    miserable  looking,  that  oo.' 
:  thought  it  could  live,  he  said  lo  th    ' 
children:  "  Vou  may  have  that  thing  it.. 
your  own  if  you  like  lo  try  and  rear  it' 
So  the  children  adopted  the  tittle  pig,  and 
wrapped  it  in  flannel  and  put  it  by  the  fire, 
.d  fed  it  and  nursed  it,  and  there  was 
ver  such  a  petted  pig  before.     It  began 
live,  after  all,  and  when  it  could  run 
about,  it  followed  the  children  everywhere.. 
Emma,  the  eldest,  said :  "  Our  p'"  "  --' 
clever  as  atty  dog  I  "     But  there 
day  when  the  man  said:  "That  pig  hal 
grov.  a  as  fine  a  pig  as  you  could  care  K 
see;  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  keep  ]d 
any   longer;"    and    forgetting  all    aboiU^ 
having  made  a  gift  of  it,  he  sold  it  for  tn 
shillings,  which  he  kept  himself. 
A  year  after,  the  man  who  had  bought! 
e  pig.  brought  it  to  the   man  who  hailfl 
sold  it— to  be  killed. 
Oh,  the  agony  of  the  children!    Thelif 
va  pig,  come  home,  for  this. 
The  two  youngest  went  to  school  thxt 
day.  but  Emma,  the  eldest,  bad  done  « 
school-going.    She  rushed   to  her  ro 
and  hid  her  head  in  the  bed-clothes  not  M 
hear  the  last  cries  of  the  poor  < 
all  the  day  she  wept. 

Shall  any  one  mock  the  tears  shed  fori 

lIv  a  pig.'    Shall  anyone  smile  at  a 

child's  first  desperate  grief  for  a  lost  pel 

—  that  first  grief  on  which    the  whole 

world-woe  comes  down  with  one  fell  crash ; 
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the  powerlessness  of  love  to  shield  the 
loved  object,  the  inexorableness  of  death, 
the  pain  of  parting ;  the  discovery  of  the 
shadow,  made  all  at  once  and  once  for  ail  ? 
At  that  first  shock  the  flower-and-bird  life 
of  every  child  ends,  and  there  begins  the 
human  life  of  man  or  woman. 

There  break  out,  now  and  then,  signs 
of  incipient  art.  There  was  a  man  in  the 
village  who  had  a  gift  for  painting.  I  did 
not  know  hi-m  —  he  was  before  my  time  — 
but  I  have  seen  a  little  picture  of  his,  of 
two  children  clinging  to  the  back  of  a 
rough  pony,  which  it  not  quite  correctly 
drawn,  has  yet  a  motion,  a  life  in  it,  that 
some  R.A.'s  might  envy.  The  man  ended 
miserably;  took  to  drinking,  I  think,  and 
could  hardly  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  sorry 
sign-painting.  Too  often  uncommon  gifts 
among  the  poor  are  at  best  donifatali; 
leading  those  who  possess  them,  and  who 
have  no  power  to  cultivate  them,  to  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  with  their  sur- 
roundings. 

The  blacksmith  writes  poetry,  and  not 
very  bad  poetry  either.  One  family  have 
been  known  for  a  couple  of  generations  as 
"  musical."  The  father  plays  the  fiddle  ; 
the  mother  had  a  fine  voice;  the  eldest 
daughter,  a  sweet  pretty  girl  of  nine  or 
ten,  was  found  playing  tunes  on  her  pin 
cushion;  she  had  arranged  the  pins  in 
rows  like  a  key-board,  and  pulled  them  in 
and  out  accoraing  to  the  notes  she  wished 
to  strike.  Now  she  is  being  taught  to 
play  the  piano,  to  her  great  joy. 

The  strong  unconscious  passion  of  the 
lives  of  the  poor  men,  is  love  of  work. 
What  they  feel  most  bitterly  when  the 
inevitable  **  rheumatics "  creep  up  from 
the  toes  to  the  ankles,  from  the  ankles  to 
the  knees,  from  the  knees  to  the  hips,  till 
there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  sit  in  the 
chair  and  wait  for  the  last  travel  —  is  that 
they  can  work  no  more.  "  I  would  give 
all  I  have,"  said  an  old  nursery  gardener 
who  had  amassed  a  little  wealth,  *'to  be 
able  to  do  a  good  day's  work."  One  man 
broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  hay-field;  in 
two  hours  he  was  back  mowing,  and 
mowed  till  bed-time,  when  he  lay  down 
not  to  rise  for  many  a  day. 

Sadder  still  than  loss  of  work  from  ill- 
ness or  old  age,  is  its  loss  to  the  still 
able-bodied  man  from  economic  changes 
which  may  have  brought  gain  to  the  com- 
munity but  which  of  a  certainty  have 
pressed  hard  on  the  individual.  In  the 
country  there  was  once  so  many  little  in- 
dustries which  could  be  pursued  at  home, 
employing  thus  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  unfit  for  field  labor.    Now  there  are 
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none.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  a  friend  ot 
mine,  for  he  had  sold  me  rabbits  when  I 
was  a  child  ;  he  was  a  good  old  man,  in  a 
dim,  muddle-headed  way,  but  his  neigh- 
bors thought  ill  of  him,  and  the  farmers 
especially  —  who  knows  that  he  had  not 
done  a  little  poaching  in  his  time?  He 
followed  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
this,  for  so  long  as  he  could  sit  at  his  last, 
seemed  to  promise  a  maintenance  for  him- 
self, his  old  wife,  and  his  orphan  grand- 
child. But  fashions  in  shoes  changed; 
there  was  some  new  method  in  cobbling 
—  I  never  quite  understood  what  —  which 
he  could  not  master.  All  the  village  cus- 
tomers left  him  and  went  to  buy  ready- 
made  shoes  at  the  market-town.  The 
thing  weighed  on  his  spirits,  and  he  talked 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was 
asked  not  to  do  it  by  one  who  was  kind  to 
him,  and  whom  he  liked ;  but  this  friend 
went  abroad  one  autumn,  and  the  old  man 
took  the  opportunity  of  hanging  himself 
on  a  tree  in  his  garden. 

The  grandchild  had  lost  her  parents,  of 
consumption,  when  she  was  a  baby.  She 
used  to  bring  me  flowers ;  wonderful  were 
those  nosegays  brought  weekly  by  her 
and  the  other  children  I  Such  magnifi- 
cence of  iris,  and  kingcups,  and  water- 
lilies,  and  red  poppies,  and  ragged  robins  I 
Such  sweetness  of  violets  and  cowslips, 
and  honeysuckle !  Each  child  had  her 
own  way  of  arranging  the  flowers,  so  by 
the  nosegay  I  knew  the  child  before  hear- 
ing her  name.  The  old  man's  grandchild 
rather  looked  down  on  wild  flowers ;  cab- 
bage rose  and  white  pink,  southern-wood 
and  rosemary  were  her  o£Eerings.  She  is 
in  service  now  ;  the  other  day  she  wrote 
to  me :  **  I  love  you,  and  take  my  best 
love  from  me.  I  write  this  short  note  to 
let  you  know  that  I  love  you  and  often 
think  about  you." 

Village  life  is  not  wanting  in  tragedies. 
There  was  a  poor  woman  whose  son  had 
gone  a  good  deal  to  the  bad,  and  having 
been  sent  to  jail,  committed  suicide  before 
his  trial.  His  mother,  till  she  died,  was 
tormented  by  the  thought  of  that  act, 
which  seemed  fraught  with  evil  and  terror 
to  her  simple  mind.  No  kindly  counsel 
could  quiet  her  sorrow.  She  carried  it 
to  the  grave.  This  accusation  out  of  her 
own  soul,  of  him  who  had  been  the  light  of 
her  eyes,  while  the  world  forgot  or  ex- 
cused, perhaps  had  in  it  as  tragic  elements 
as  the  mother's  revolt  against  the  world's 
justice  in  Rizpah. 

One  common  form  of  village  tragedy, 
passive,  yet  full  of  pain,  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  sons,  husbands,  fathers,  who  go  to 
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foreign  lands,  and  are  heard  of  no  more. 
Many  of  them  no  doubt  are  not  heard  of 
because  ihey  do  not  wish  10  \x.  Some  go 
away  and  aie.  An  oid  woman  told  me 
often  of  how  she  had  dreamt  of  ihe  deaths 
of  three  of  her  sons;  one  had  died  in 
Birmingham,  another  in  India;  of  these 
two  later  news  had  conl^rmed  her  dreams. 
But  of  the  third,  be  whom  she  had  seen 
surrounded  by  great  waters,  she  had  never 
heard;  she  was  convinced,  nevertheless, 
that  he  had  been  dfouned.  She  was  a 
hard-headed  old  soul  in  other  respects, 
and  of  queenly  manners ;  when  she  rose 
to  greet  Vou,  she  seemed  to  be  conferring 
a  regal  favor.  She  had  a  severe  opinion 
of  gossip.  Of  a  curate  who  had  not  woa 
her  good  graces,  she  said ;  "  He  B'poke  to 
me  of  my  neighbors  when  I  wished  to 
hear  of  my  soul."  She  was  a  keen  the- 
ologian. "  In  the  book  you  lent  me,"  she 
remarked,  "it  is  said.  "So-andso  went  to 
heaven.'  Surely  none  may  go  to  heaven 
before  the  last  day !  "  She  kept  her  poor 
house  as  lidy  as  her  own  irreproachable 
white  caps,  and  had  an  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  any  one  who  sought  to  interfere, 
even  on  the  plea  of  giving  help.  When 
she  sickened  in  her  last  illness,  she  was 
eighty-three  or  four.  She  refused  to  send 
(or  a  doctor,  saying  :  -  If  anybody  thinks 
I  am  going  lo  make  my  aiomach  an  apoth- 
ecary's shop,  he  will  find  out  his  mistake." 
I  saw  her  as  she  was  dying  ;  she  had  lain 
In  a  sort  of  coma,  from  which  it  was  not 
thought  she  would  revive.  But  when  1 
came  in,  she  roused  herself,  because  per- 
h3pSL.she  had  been  fond  of  me  ever  since 
I  was  a  child;  and  when  we  were  alone, 
sbe  poured  into  my  ears  in  the  most  col- 
lected way  her  grievances  against  the 
womati  hired  in  these  last  days  to  attend 
her,  who,  she  was  sure,  was  upsetting 
everything  in  the  house,  and  whom  she 
suspected  of  abstracting  a  dole  of  tea.  "  1 
pray  the  Lord  to  take  me  out  of  this  trou- 
blesome world."  she  wound  up,  and  next 
day  she  was  taken  out  of  it. 

The  good  manners  of  ihe  old  English 
poor  are  forever  to  be  admired.  The  ohl 
woman  who  dearly  longs  to  see  (he  girl, 
now  come  back  as  a  married  woman,  whom 
she  had  always  known  and  cared  for,  will 
yet  not  be  guilty  of  the  fashionable  vice  of 
staring  iu  order  to  gratify  her  wish.  "I 
did  so  want  to  see  her.  and  1  knew  she  was 
in  church,"  said  this  self-respecting  old 
lady  of  over  eighty  years;  "  but  I  did  not 
like  to  look  as  /passed  her" 

What  good  E[ii^lish  they  talk,  most  of 
themi  There  arc  a  few  mistakes,  a  few 
w  k  for  v's ;  but  on  the  whole,  bow  pu" 


how  expressive  theirspeech  !  How  plain 
has  it  prolited  by  that  English  Bookwhic 
has  been  their  sole  literature  these  thre 


Itatmost  startles  one  to  1 
perfectly  cultivated  phrase  as:  "She  ki 
her  intellectual  faculties  to  the  last,"  Si 
by  a  poor  old  bell-ringer  of  his  wife, 
a^ainone  hears  some  curiously  li 
idea  like  that  enunciated  by  a  poor  ' 
who  worked  at  stone-picking  and 
callings  to  support  a  lot  of  orphans,  when 
she  said  to  me  ;  "  My  children  are  back- 
ward in  writing  and  reading,  but  they  get 
on  belter  at  their  sums;  they  seem  ta 
find  more  poetry  in  that."  Here  was  the 
exact  contrary  of  what  one  would  hi  . 
expected  an  uneducated  person  to  say  j  I 
should  have  thought  it  had  needed  a  Pi 
fessQ-   Clifford   to  see   embryo  poetry 

e  multiplication  table. 

Speaking  oE  sums  ;  a  very  old  man,  Ji 
Edes  by  name,  was  discovered  one  di 
calmly  working  out  a  sum  in  long  divisic 
for  his  amusement.  What  a  gentlcmaolK 
I  had  almost  said  a  scholarly,  diversion  I 

1  am  afraid  the  school  exercises  now  '" 
use,  with    their  long  French   and  l^t 
words,  will  not  improve  the  English  of  tl 
ng  generation,  who,  for  the  rest,  hai 
ir  hands  full  oC  all  sorts  of  printed  rul 
bish  lo  take  (he  place  of  the  unique  ' 
—  penny  dreadfuls  by  the  cartOoad, 
the  /lluiirated  Police  Neitit,  which 

shes  murderers  for  the  four  walls  < 
many  a  cottage  parlor.  Now  that  all  ca 
read  and  all  are  hungry  to  devour  wbatevt 
offered  to  Ihem,  what  is  needed  is,  I 
have  the  country  not  only  stocked,  bi 
flooded  with  good  cheap  literature.  Soi 
people  may  say  in  despair  that  the  pei 
don  I  like  good  literature;  but  that 
mains  to  be  proved.  What  isunquestioa 
able  is  that  certain  things  are  adapted  n 
their  stage  of  mental  growth,  and  ccrtali 
things  are  not.  Offer  them  all  that  n 
good,  fresh,  and  clean,  and  let  them  chooU 
Their  choice,  perhaps,  will  surprise  u| 
Herlha,  who  was  my  nursemaid,  liked  Q 
all  things  in  literature  those  brief  transta 
tioos  by  Longfellow  from  Dante's  descrifi 
lion  of  Beatrice,  which  were  publiahei 
among  his  shorter  poems,  before  the  issoi 
of  the  complete  version  of  the  "Diviu 
Commedia." 

The  poor  like  the  objective,  the  direct 
they  like  a  man  to  be  sure  of  what  hi 
thinks  and  believes,  and  not  to  be  till 
pended  in  a  nebulous  lustre  of  half  percep 
lions.  They  like  a  plain,  outspoken  man 
They  are  outspoken  themselves  — a  littli 
touch  so.     It  pains  one  to  heat  tbi 
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way  they  speak  before  their  invalids.  A 
poor  person  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
can  say,  "  Oh,  you  do  look  bad."  "  She 
makes  me  think  of  her  poor  sister  ;  she^s 
goin^  just  the  same,  and  my  husband's 
family  went  that  way  too  ;  there  are  six  of 
them  lie  in  your  churchyard,  and  all  along 
of  the  decline."  This  speech  is  delivered 
in  presence  of  the  little  daughter  of  four- 
teen, who  perhaps  has  only  as  yet  just  a 
red  patch  on  her  cheek  to  give  ground  for 
this  ruthless  condemnation. 

I  have  wondered  the  efiEect  such 
speeches  have  on  those  to  whom  they  re- 
late. It  may  be  that  generally  they  pro- 
duce no  effect  at  all.  Sometimes  the  sick 
contemplate  their  end  with  a  prosaic 
stoicism  which  almost  takes  away  one's 
breath.  A  carpenter  (he  rose  to  be  a  mas- 
ter builder,  and  had  a  passion  for  old 
violins)  went  to  see  a  Quaker  friend  of 
his  on  his  death-bed.  "Now  youVe  here, 
William,"  said  the  sick  man,  **  just  meas- 
ure me  for  my  coffin  ;  I  shall  be  gone  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  it  will  save  no  end  of 
trouble."  William  said  he  had  never  done 
such  a  thing,  and  in  fact  declined.  The 
man  died  in  two  days. 

Occasionally,  however,  I  have  noticed 
extreme  sensitiveness.  At  the  cottage 
hospital  a  young  girl  dying  of  consumption 
cried  for  two  days,  because  one  of  the 
patients  had  begun  talking  about  an  out- 
house used  as  a  mortuary  by  the  name  of 
**  the  dead-house."  "  I  do  not  want  to  be 
put  in  the  dead-house  ! "  she  said,  weep- 
ing. Dear,  tender-hearted,  little  Nellie  ! 
Well  I  remember  her  bright,  eager  face. 
Hers  was  one  of  how  many  lives  I  have 
seen  cut  off  by  the  same  fatal  illness  — 
lives  pure  and  sweet,  of  the  flower  of  vil- 
lage girlhood,  which,  when  they  draw  near 
their  close,  seem  not  to  enter  into  gloom, 
but  rather  to  receive  the  effulgence  of  a 
spiritualized  glory,  as  of  a  calm  sunset. 

If  gipsies  are  particular  about  water, 
the  laboring  man  is  particular  about  bread. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  laborer 
that  he  alone  among  workers  eats  the  best 
bread.  There  is  good  bread  for  the  rich 
everywhere,  but  what  is  the  bread  of  the 
poor?  Where  else  would  the  cottage 
woman  deem  it  the  most  exquisite  compli- 
ment she  can  pay  the  lady  of  the  big 
house,  to  offer  her  a  loaf  of  her  own 
making  ?  In  Germany,  where  the  peasant 
shares  his  black  hunch  with  his  horse? 
In  Italy,  where  the  unsalted,  half  mixed 
bread,  sold  to  the  poor,  is  so  unpalatable 
that  they  fall  back  on  the  unwholesome 
monotony  oi  polenta  f  The  English  have 
one    or    two    superstitions    about    their 


bread.  That  which  is  baked  on  Good 
Friday  is  warranted  to  keep  good  through 
the  year.  A  woman  used  to  send  me  a 
Good  Friday  *'  twist "  every  year,  and  it 
certainly  never  turned  mouldy,  but  I  can- 
not positively  assert  that  a  plain,  Monday 
cake  would  not  have  kept  as  well. 

The  children  grow  up  and  thrive  on 
this  excellent  bread,  with  a  little  jam,  or 
treacle,  or  butter  to  embeUish  it.  Not 
long  since  a  baby  girl  of  two  was  asked, 
"Where's  little  sister?"  "At  'chool." 
"And  Where's  tall  sister?"  "Working 
for  butter."  "What?"  "Working  for 
butter,"  "  She  means,"  said  the  mother, 
coming  to  the  rescue,  "  working  for  bread 
and  butter,  but  she  forgets  the  bread." 

Good  Friday  is  a  day  chosen  for  vari- 
ous little  private  tasks.  There  is  no  harm 
in  getting  through  a  stroke  of  work  when 
you  have  come  home  from  church.  A 
woman  announced  that  on  that  day  her 
husband  would  lay  the  first  stone  of  the 
pigsty.  This  pigsty  was  the  chdteau 
en  Espagne  of  all  the  family.  It  was  to 
be  erected  out  of  the  savings  of  the  good 
woman,  who  had  done  a  little  charing  that 
winter.  "  When  you  come  along  the 
fields,"  she  said,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
enthusiasm,  "you  will  see  it  I"  Ay,  and 
sight  will  nx)t  be  the  only  sense  to  which 
it  appeals. 

Every  village  has  its  hunchback.  In 
this  instance  he  was  a  poor,  half-witted 
creature,  the  butt  of  the  village  ragamuf- 
fins, gamins  and  gamines.  Physically  he 
was  extremely  strong,  but  he  was  mentally 
disqualified  from  working  three  days  to- 
gether. He  went  to  prison  and  not  to 
church.  A  young  lady  showed  him  some 
kindness  —  she  sent  him  on  errands,  and 
then  he  earned  a  few  pence ;  but  in  gen- 
eral she  did  not  give  him  money  —  the 
kindness  was  of  another  sort :  kind  words, 
kind  looks.  I  can  see  the  two  now,  the 
last  time  they  met ;  it  was  by  the  side  of 
the  little  river,  the  hunchback  was  try- 
ing to  catch  a  roach  or  a  carp.  By  this 
hideous  type,  in  its  rags  and  dirt,  stood 
the  fair,  slight  form  in  a  close-fitting  black 
dress,  with  golden  hair  a  little  disarranged 
by  the  wind.  Round  about  the  yellow 
flags  were  in  flower.  What  they  said  I  do 
not  know ;  perhaps  she  spoke  of  a  here- 
after where  there  would  be  no  misshapen 
ones,  no  rags,  no  scoffing  boys.  Some 
weeks  later,  and  this  sweet  saint  had  en- 
tered her  novitiate  in  a  French  convent. 
And  till  the  hunchback  broke  his  neck 
falling  through  a  trap-door,  he  would  al- 
ways ask  after  her,  saying  shyly,  as  if  to 
himself :  "  She  was  sood  to  me." 
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The  poor,  especially  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  resent  anything  which  seems  like 
taking  a  liberty  with  them.  They  hate 
condescension.  I  innocently  said  to  one 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  terriole  mauvais 
sujetf  that  her  son  looked  a  nice,  honest 
lad.  "Oh!  he*s  very  honest  —  /can  an- 
swer for  that,"  she  answered  ;  **  let  us  say 
that  he  looks  the  picture  of  health  I  "  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  suggest 
in  a  more  polite  but  impressive  way  that 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  moral  qualities  of  her  off- 
spring. 

The  main,  I  had  almost  said  the  sole, 
consideration  in  peasant  marriages  abroad, 
is  the  dowry.  The  marriages  of  the  En- 
glish poor  may  be  improvident,  but  at 
least  they  are  supremely  disinterested. 
There  occur  cases  which  have  quite  as 
much  romance  in  them  as  most  three  vol- 
umes. The  plainest  girl  in  the  village 
was  betrothed  to  a  young  man  whom  she 
would  not  marry  while  her  aged,  paralyzed 
mother  had  need  of  her.  The  young  man 
waited  ten  years,  and  then  he  went  away. 
The  village  pitied  the  girl  all  the  more 
when  in  one  year  more  the  mother  died, 
and  she  was  free  from  her  self-imposed 
charge.  Of  course  the  lover  would  never 
be  heard  of  again,  it  was  said  ;  and  the 
girl,  poor  thing,  always  plain,  was  so  un- 
compromisingly ugly  now!  But  to  the 
amazement  of  all,  the  lover  came  back  one 
day  from  India  with  a  nice  little  sum  in 
his  pocket,  and  forthwith  married  his 
plain  betrothed,  with  whom  he  set  up  in 
a  little  shop,  which  I  believe  is  doing 
well. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  long  courtship  ; 
as  an  ending,  I  will  give  the  story  of  a 
short  one.  At  the  marriage  of  her  brother, 
there  was  no  one  to  walk  to  church  with 
Agnes,  po  her  mother  sent  across  to  the 
small  farm  by  the  river,  to  ask  if  the 
young  man  there  wouldn't  mind  obliging. 
The  young  man  comes  and  succumbs. 
Soon  after  he  takes  lodgings  with  the 
mother ;  there  are  so  many  children  and 
so  few  rooms  at  home.  Now  various  signs 
appear  —  a  root  of  hepatica,  then  a  deep 
red  auricula,  then  various  wall-flowers ; 
later,  a  blackbird  in  a  cage.  Agnes  thinks 
of  going  back  into  service,  but  here  the 
volcano  bursts  ;  Fred  says,  no,  no,  he  can- 
not bear  it.  So  little,  demure,  staid  Ag- 
nes agrees  to  marry  right  off  at  once. 
Fred's  father,  a  small  tenant,  worse  off 
than  the  common  laborer,  is  none  too 
pleased ;  how  should  he  be  at  such  a 
harum-scarum,  bov-and-girl  business?  It 
is  June ;  Agnes  had  just  completed  b^*' 


seventeenth  year.  As  for  Fred,  AgnesV 
mother  said  apologetically,  **  He  isn't  sq 
very  young  —  he's  gone  eighteen." 

About  this  time  I  made  his  acquaint* 
ance.  Going  into  the  cottage  I  saw  a  lad 
with  boyish  looks,  and  the  mother  told  me, 
"That's  Agnes's  companion."  "WelV 
said  I,  "you  are  a  very  lucky  young  man 
to  have  got  Agnes  to  say  she  will  marry 
you  ;  you  ought  to  think  yourself  uocom- 
monly  fortunate."  "  That  I  do,"  he  said 
in  his  girl's  voice;  it  was  a  tremendous 
effort  to  thus  far  overcome  his  bashfulness, 
aod  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  to 
hide  the  confusion  it  cost  him. 

Poor  Fred !  his  parents  had  given  him 
no  "  larnin'."  He  had  tried,  by  attending 
an  evening  school,  to  remedy  the  short- 
coming, but  the  result  was  that,  though  he 
could  write  fairly  well,  he  could  not  read 
—  a  curious  but  not  unfrequent  state  oC 
things. 

One  day  an  indescribable  topsy-turvy* 
dom  is  visible  in  the  cottage  ;  the  dust  of 
ages  is  disturbed,  the  blackbird  is  put  into 
a  new  cage ;  at  last  chaos  turns  to  order; 
all  is  spruce,  spick  and  span.  The  wed? 
ding  is  for  to-morrow. 

"Is  Lizzie  to  go?"  Lizzie  being  the 
comical,  demonstrative  sister  of  the  staid 
Agnes. 

"  Oh,  no  !  she's  rather  too  young  ;  don*t 
you  think  so?" 

Till  then  I  did  not  know  that  among  the 
English  poor  the  notion  prevailed  that 
children  were  out  of  place  at  a  wedding; 
a  notion  rooted  among  all  classes  on  the 
Continent,  where  our  baby-bridesmaids 
would  create  the  strangest  impression.  I 
did  not  make  matters  worse  bv  asking  if 
the  mother  herself  was  to  be  ot  the  bridal 
party.  Parents  are  not  present  at  their 
children's  weddings  —  a  relic,  to  my  mind. 
of  the  times  when  the  bridegroom  carried 
off  his  bride  without  asking  anybody's 
consent.  Kingsley,  in  "  Yeast,"  mentions 
this  parental  abstention,  signaNing  it  as  a 
mark  of  the  extreme  misery  of  the  district 
he  describes ;  but  this  is  certainly  a  mis* 
reading  of  its  drift. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the 
wedding,  those  who  are  looking  out  of 
their  windows  into  the  midsummer  air, 
see  the  young  couple  run  down  the  hill  to 
the  bridge,  hand  in  hand,  like  happy  chil* 
dren  ;  he  to  his  work  in  the  builder's  yardf 
she  to  hers  at  the  factory. 

Next  year  a  child  is  born,  and  then  the 
little,  so  little,  child  dies.  The  news  was 
taken  to  *^'*  vou'*'*  father  in  the  workj^ud 
by  a  V  «    .  lived  next  door  to  hip 
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it,*'  said  Lizzie,  my  informant;  '*he  did 
not  tell  h:m  with  all  the  others  there.  He 
said,  *  IVe  got  something  to  say  to  you  ;  * 
and  then  when  he  was  outside  he  told  him, 
•  Your  baby  is  dead  1  * "  After  the  funeral, 
Lizzie  told  me,  "Agnes  filled  the  coffin 
with  flowers,  so  it  looked  very  nice.  Little 
Annie  came  to  see  it."  (Annie  was  Fred's 
sister,  three  years  old.)  "  She  kept  on  say- 
ing, *  Oh  !  how  small !  —  what  a  little,  little 
coffin  ! ' " 

Fred  fell  ill  and  could  do  nothing  for 
many  months,  and  when  he  got  better  his 
place  had  been  filled,  and  he  could  not  find 
work.  Agnes  kept  him  and  herself  too, 
by  working  at  the  factory.  She  used  to 
feel  tired  often ;  but  she  did  it  quite 
bravely  and  simply,  without  ever  a  com- 
plaining word.  Then  another  babe  was 
born,  and  then  they  all  moved  to  Derby. 
Fred  wrote :  "  We  ware  both  verry  sorrey 
to  leave  without  seen  you,  as  you  have 
been  such  a  friend  to  us,  but  i  could  not 
get  anything  to  do  and  i  was  tired  of  letting 
Agnes  work  to  keep  me,  and  the  people 
saying  that  i  was  idal,  wich  i  never  de- 
served." Defective  spelling  but  sound 
sentiment.  He  has  kept  his  place  ever 
since  in  the  Midland  Carriage  Works,  and 
DOW  out  of  his  economies  he  can  manage 
to  give  Agnes  a  pretty  black  silk  dress, 
and  to  take  her  on  fine  holidays  for  a  trip 
to  Matlock  or  Buxton. 

E.  M.  C. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
AN  ENGLISH   MONASTERY. 

I  WONDER  if  any  of  my  readers  have 
been  within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  near  Coalville,  Leices- 
tershire. If  not,  let  me  recommend  it  as 
an  interesting  spot  well  worth  a  visit. 
Although  it  stands  in  the  very  heart  of 
England,  the  country  immediately  round 
it  is  not  of  the  level,  wooded  order  which 
is  generally  associated  with  the  idea  of 
the  Midland  Counties.  A  writer  in  the 
Dublin  y?«//>w describes  it  as  being  "  eX' 
ceedingly  wild  and  romantic,  resembling 
Sicilian  rather  than  English  scenery.  Its 
regular  masses  of  granite  rock,  of  most 
picturesque  outlines,  surround  the  land 
cultivated  by  the  monks ;  and  as  the  situ- 
ation is  extremely  elevated,  the  extensive 
prospects  which  open  out  beyond  these, 
from  different  points  of  view,  are  truly 
glorious  to  behold.  The  monastery  is 
sheltered  on  the  north  side  by  a  huge 
rock.*' 


Mount  St.  Bernard  is  the  only  mitred 
abbey  in  Great  Britain.  I  will  give  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Phillips,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  living  at  Grace 
Dieu,  purchased  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  forest  land,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  on  it  a  Cistercian  House 
in  England.  In  1835,  this  land  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Brother  Augustine  — 
from  Mellerain,  in  France — whose  resi- 
dence was  a  small  cottage  of  four  rooms. 
Here  he  lived  a  solitary  life  for  a  short 
time,  when  he  was  joined  by  five  others, 
Brothers  Luke,  Xavier,  Cyprian,  Placid, 
and  Simeon  ;  the  four  rooms  of  the  cottage 
being  appropriated  as  follows:  one  as  a 
chapel,  another  as  a  kitchen,  a  third  as  a 
refectory,  and  a  fourth  as  a  dormitorv. 
Over  this  little  brotherhood.  Father  Odillo 
Woolfrey  was  appointed  prior. 

By  incessant  labor,  some  portion  of  the 
rough  forest  ground  was  cleared,  and,  in 
a  brief  space  of  time,  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  building  was  erected,  the 
chapel  of  which  was  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice on  the  nth  of  October,  1837. 

Postulants  were  now  admitted  to  the 
novitiate,  and  the  little  band  of  brothers 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  community.  This  community 
speedily  enlarged  until  even  the  new  build- 
ing was  too  small.  John,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, generously  gave  two  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
monastery,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June, 

1843.  ^    ^ 

So  much  for  the  early  history  of  the 

monastery.  To-day  its  inmates  number 
about  fifty.  The  grounds,  chapel,  and 
outer  buildings  are  thrown  open  to  vis- 
itors; and  in  the  summer  time  these 
grounds  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
pleasure-seekers  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  monks  are  very  genial  and  pleasant 
to  all  comers,  and  readily  give  any  infor- 
mation respecting  their  mode  of  life. 

It  is  on  a  day  in  late  October,  that  I 
start  to  visit  the  abbey.  There  has  been 
a  week  of  almost  incessant  rain,  but  the 
sun  is  this  morning  making  an  effort  to 
shine.  Getting  into  the  train  at  Desford 
(M.  R.),  I  ride  for  a  few  miles  through  a 
somewhat  uninteresting  country,  there 
being  little  to  relieve  the  monotony  of'the 
landscape,  save  the  gorgeous  autumnal 
coloring  of  the  trees.  Passing  Bardoa 
Hills,  this  morning  but  dimly  discerned 
in  the  hazy  atmosphere,  I  ere  long  alight 
at  the  town  of  Coalville,  and  leaving  the 
station,  make  my  way  along  the  road, 
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which  will,  I  am  told,  lead  me  lo  my  desti- 
nation. Walking  briskly  along  1  soon 
come  to  a  lovely  Line  —  ankle-deep  in 
mud,  alas  !  but  surrounded  by  beauty  on 
all  sides.  Tall  hedges  are  on  either  hand, 
while  ihe  trees  meet  thickly  overhead, 
their  foliage  browD,  golden,  and  brilliant 
red.  As  Ihe  leaves  (all  lliicklyat  myfeet, 
I  recall  Longfellow's  sad  little  poem,  in 
which  he  compares  the  "dead  leaves  "  to 
the  "hopes  of  youth,"  each  destined  to 
"fall  thick  in  the  blast, "and  for  a  moment 
I  feel  sorrowiul.  i  comEorC  myself,  how- 
ever, with  the  trite  reflection,  that  after 
winter  conies  the  spring,  when  the  trees 
will  burst  into  new  beauty  —  and  as  for 
the  "  buried  hopes." 

God  is  good,  and  gives  new  gladness 
When  the  old  lie  takes  away. 

There  is  always 
angels  go  out,  Iha 
come  in,"  says  Km' 
essay. 

Cheered  by  this  thought,  t  pass  over 
A. somewhat  unioterestiog  piece  of  road, 
leading,  however,  to  another  path  of  love- 
liness. After  traversing  a  long,  but  not 
steep  hill,  I  reach  The  Forest  Rock, 
an  hotel  much  frequented  in  summer  by 
visitors  lo  the  monastery.  Leaving  this 
behind  tne,  1  walk  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  there  pause  a  moment  lo  lake 
breath.  The  hazy  morning,  unfortunately, 
prevents  my  seeing  Ihe  surrounding  coun- 
try with  any  degree  of  clearness;  but  I 
discern  around  me  rugged  hills,  and  in 
the  field  close  at  hand,  are  jagged  rocks 
amid  patches  of  dead  and  dying  ferns. 
Below  me  lies  a  building,  formerly  used 
Bs  a  reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic 
youths. 

As  I  stand,  I  seem  alone  in  the  world  — 
all  is  so  still,  and  without  sign  of  human 
life.  There  is  an  indescribable  weird- 
oess  in  the  scene;  the  sun  has  retreated 
behind  thick,  grey  clouds;  the  wind  is 
rising,  and  the  leaves  whirl  down  in  show- 
ers. As,  however,  [  move  on,  and  pass 
a  small  house  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Ihe  spell  is  broken  bya  dog,  which  comes 
outand  barks  futiously,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  1  am  one  of  Ihe  suspicious  charac- 
ters which  the  monastery  is  said  to  attract 
Into  its  neighborhood  by  its  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  lo  all  comers. 

Taking  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  I  pass 
the  deserted  reformatory.  To  my  right 
I  can  now  discern  the  cross  which  sur- 
mounts Mount  Calvary.  1  hear  the  bell 
of  the  monastery  ringing,  and  very  solemn 
It  sounds  amid  this  silence.     Had  my  visit 


to   the    monks   been   paid    in   sumn 
should  have  been  one  of  a  crowd  o 
road  ;  but  today  I  am  all  alone.     I   hope 
the  good  brothers  will  give  me  a  kindly 

As  1  near  the  abbey,  I  pass  some  monk 
working  tn  a  field,  and  the  sight  of  thet 
thrills  me  with  a  strange  feeling.  Ar 
they,  1  wonder,  content  with  the  monoid 
nous  round  of  their  daily  lives?  Havi 
they  indeed  done  with  hopes  and  fears 
joys  and  sorrows,  struggles  and  tempia 
tions  —  such  as  continually  beset  u  '" 
dwell  in  the  outer  world  —  and  found  tht 
true  road  to  sanctity?  Since  each  r 
carries  within  himself  his  own  most  sal 
foe,  what  seclusion  shall  deliver  him  fi 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy?  I  think 
those  lines  of  Rossetli's:  — 

All  others  are  outside  myself; 
I  lock  my  door  and  turn  them  out: 
The  turmoil,  tumult,  gad.aboul. 
But  who  shall  wall 


Self  from  m 
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A  few  steps  further  on,  and  I  : 
the  very  precincts  of  the  abliey. 
down  on  a  low  stone  wall,  and  wait  a  fe* 
minutes  before  proceeding  further 
is  very  quiet;  Ihe  bell  has  ceased  ringinjB 
and  for  a  while  nothing  breaks  the  still 
nesa.  At  last,  however,  1  hear  signs  c 
life,  and,  rising,  I  walk  slowly  to  th< 
chapel  door.  I  hesitate  about  entering^ 
and  stand  in  some  perplexity  until  an  oblie 
ing  little  man  —  not  in  the  monastic  garb 
—  makes  his  appearance,  and,  in  answc 
to  my  enquiries,  tells  me  that  by  going  t( 
the  main  entrance  and  ringing  Ihe  poneil 
bell,  I  shall  be  able  to  secure  a  guide  «*- 
will  lake  me  round. 

I  find  the  entrance  a  broad  porch  witlf 
seals  on  either  side.  On  one  of  these  I 
sit,  and  look  critically  .iround  me  befor^ 
ringing  the  bell.  Round  the  main  archu 
doorway  runs  this  inscription  :  "  B teasel 
are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house,  O  Lord.' 
Round  a  smaller  door  at  (he  right  s!4i 
are  the  words,  "  Come  to  me  al)  yoti  thri 
labor  and  are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh 
you."  Affiled  to  the  main  door 
"  poor-box."  surmounted  by  Ihe  folluwinj 
"  Notice  :  "  "There  is  no  charge  for  sho«^ 
ing  the  abbey;  but  visitors  are  earnesthr 
requested  to  contribute  towards  the  relie 
of  the  poor,  as  all  are  relieved  alikCi 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  country.' 
As  1  wait  1  see  several  poor  peoph 
admitted  to  a  room  at  the  right  of  lb 
main  entrance,  and  I  guess  that  Ihei 
are  apphcants  for  charily.  One  man,  wil 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  comes  to  me  and  solicit 
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alms,  telling  me  that  he  has  "a  broken 
hand."  The  monks,  he  says,  "  have  been 
very  good  "  to  him. 

A  young  girl,  respectably  dressed,  comes 
and  rings  the  porter^s  bell,  and  as  the  monk 
who  admits  her  looks  at  me  somewhat 
enquiringly,  I  ask  him  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  look  round  the  abbey.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  answers  politely;  but  having 
ushered  me  into  the  entrance  hall,  he  turns 
to  me  with  a  smile,  and  says:  **  Perhaps 
you  know  that  ladies  are  only  admitted 
to  the  museum.  We  shall  not  be  able  to 
show  you  the  refectory  and  the  dormi- 
tory," I  am,  however,  prepared  for  this 
announcement,  and  wait  meekly  until  a 
second  monk  makes  his  appearance,  and 
asking  me  to  follow  him  up  a  flight  of 
steps  to  the  right,  leads  the  way  into  the 
museum,  a  room  set  apart  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  curiosities,  and  the  sale  of  small 
articles,  which  are  chiefly  intended  as  sou- 
venirs of  the  place. 

My  guide  is  a  stalwart,  handsome  man, 
perhaps  thirty-tive  or  forty  years  of  age. 
He  has  a  pleasant,  intelligent  face,  and 
looks  very  unlike  one's  idea  of  an  ascetic. 
His  white  teeth  gleam  under  his  black 
moustache  as  he  talks  to  me.  I  like  his 
eyes,  which  look  straight  and  steadfast, 
and  he  has  a  good  forehead.  He  opens  a 
conversation  at  once. 

**  Have  you  ever  been  here  before  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  it  is  some  years  ago,"  I  re* 
ply.  **  It  is  rather  late  now  for  visitors,  is 
it  not?" 

"Yes;  the  winter  is  beginning;  we 
shall  see  few  people  before  Easter.  We 
have  a  long,  dull  time  before  us." 

"  Does  not  the  life  pall  upon  you  ? "  I 
venture  rather  timidly. 

**VVell,"  he  replies  frankly,  "we  get 
used  to  it.  But  I  will  confess  to  you  tnat 
it  is  trying,  terribly  trying,  at  first.  We 
get  up  at  two  o'clocic  in  the  morning  —  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days  we  get  up  at  one. 
It  seems  rather  hard,"  he  goes  on,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  "that  on  those  days  —  the 
best  of  all  —  we  should  lose  an  hour's 
sleep.  We  go  to  bed  at  seven,  so  of  course 
we  get  a  fair  amount  of  rest." 

"And  how  about  your  meals?"  I  en- 
quire. 

"Properly  speaking,"  he  answers,  "in 
winter  we  should  have  but  one  meal  a 
day;  but  we  are  now  allowed  a  bowl  of 
cocoa  and  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  early 
morning.  Then  dinner  at  half  past  two. 
In  the  summer  we  have  two  meals  —  din- 
ner at  eleven,  and  supper  at  half  past  six. 
After  getting  up  at  two,  it  seems  a  long 
time  till  eleven." 


"  And  what  do  you  eat? "  I  proceed. 

"We  are  strict  vegetarians.  Meat  is; 
however,  allowed  in  case  of  illness,  I  have 
been  here  eight  years,  and  have  only 
tasted  meat  on  one  occasion  —  last  sum- 
mer, when  I  suffered  from  a  relaxed  throat. 
Let  me  see,  to-day  is  Thursday.  We  shall 
have  bread,  vegetable  soup,  boiled  rice,  a 
little  jam  —  to  help  the  rice  down,  you  un- 
derstand—  and  a  cup  of  beer." 

"  Then  vou  are  not  teetotalers  ?  " 

The  father  smiles  amusedly. 

"  Well,  the  beer  isn't  exactly  double  X, 
you  know."  And  here  the  smile  deepens 
into  a  real,  hearty  laugh. 

"  Have  you  any  very  young  men  here  ?  " 
I  enquire. 

"  We  do  not  like  to  take  them  under 
twenty-one,"  is  the  reply.  "  When  they 
come  younger,  they  really  cannot  stand 
the  severity  of  the  life.  Many  come  and 
leave  again  directly.  If,  however,  they 
stay  for  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  express  a  wish  to  remain, 
they  take  vows  by  which  they  bind  them- 
selves to  stay  here  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days.  Should  their  minds  afterwards 
change,  these  vows  can  easily  be  dispensed 
from  Rome ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
abbot  may,  if  he  chooses,  send  them  away. 
When,  however,  they  have  been  here  five 
years,  they  take  '  solemn  vows,'  and  these 
are  regarded  with  great  gravity.  It  is  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty  to  get  them  dis- 
pensed from  Rome;  and  no  monk,  having 
taken  them,  can  be  ^ent  away  by  the 
higher  authorities,  save  for  a  serious 
crime.  Some  crimes  can  be  absolved  by 
penance  and  prayer,  but  should  the  sin 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  open  scan- 
dal upon  the  Church,  its  perpetratoi  is 
dismissed.  Of  course,"  he  goes  on,  after 
a  brief  pause,  "  a  monk  may  at  any  time, 
so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  leave  the 
monastery.  If  I,  for  instance,  chose  to 
go,  the  law  could  not  lay  a  finger  upon  me 
to  compel  me  to  come  back;  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  my  co-religionists,  I 
should  always  be  regarded  as  a  black 
sheep." 

"  And  do  you  never  go  out  ?  "  I  say. 

"  I  was  here  eighteen  months,"  he  re- 
plies, "  before  1  left  at  all ;  save  for  work- 
ing in  the  fields  —  we  farm,  as  perhaps 
you  know,  three  hundred  acres.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  I  received  a  pressing 
invitation  to  a  funeral,  and  accepted  it. 
Coming  back,  I  stayed  here  three  years, 
then  left  to  attend  another  funeral.  I  have 
been  twice  to  Nottingham  for  ordinations, 
and  once  to  Loughborough  to  a  dentist." 
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Five  "outings"  in  eight  years.  Two 
of  them  to  a  funeral,  and  one  to  a  den- 
tist I 

"And  you  will  stay  here  always?"  I 
say  wonderins^ly. 

"  For  ray  life,"  he  answers  solemnly,  "  I 
have  taken  the  *  solemn  vows.* " 

I  look  at  him  with  a  curious  feeling  of 
awe.  He  is  such  a  young,  strong  man  — 
one,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  judge  from 
this  cursory  glimpse  of  him,  who  might 
have  been  distinguished  among  his  fel- 
lows, and  he  has  come  here  —  to  this  I 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  of  one  thing,"  I 
say  slowly  ;  "  that  nothing  but  an  earnest 
conviction  that  this  is  his  true  vocation 
could  enable  a  man  to  do  it." 

The  words  seem  to  fire  my  listener's 
energy. 

"Oh!"  he  replies,  with  wonderful  em- 
phasis, "a  man  must  be  terribly  in  ear- 
nest. No  half-and-half  work  does  here. 
He  must  be  earnest  in  his  every  thought. 
That  is  why  so  many,  who  have  not  fully 
counted  the  cost,  leave  at  the  expiration 
of  their  novitiate.  But  when  I  came,  I 
determined  to  stay,"  and  he  presses  his 
foot  down  firmly.  "  At  first  it  is  hard. 
We  never  see  a  newspaper.  Fancy  a  man, 
who  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  politics, 
suddenly  cut  o£E  from  knowing  what  is 
going  on.  But,  in  a  while,  the  desire  dies, 
and  "  —  here  he  looks  out  of  the  window 
with  a  far-off  gaze  —  "  we  have  peace." 

"  Do  you  have  peace  ?  "  I  say  earnestly. 
"  Does  this  mode  of  life  indeed  bring 
peace  ?  " 

"It  does,"  he  answers  quietly. 

If  this  be  so,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
had  we  not  better  all,  with  what  speed  we 
may,  retire  to  monasteries  and  convents  ? 
But,  alas  I  there  are,  I  fear,  amongst  us 
hot,  restless  hearts  that  must  struggle  and 
fight  to  the  end. 

"  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  the  theo- 
logical questions  of  the  day  ?  "  I  enquire. 

"  Some  of  the  fathers  write  for  theolog- 
ical papers,"  is  the  reply.  "  I  am  myself 
studying  theology.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, we  take  no  note  of  the  outer  world, 
save  to  pray  for  it.  Ours  is  the  contem- 
plative life.  The  lay-brothers  —  about 
half  our  number  —  do  the  roughest  work, 
though  every  one  has  to  take  a  certain 
share;  and  our  time  is  then  divided  be- 
tween church  —  a  good  deal  of  church  — 
meditation,  prayer,  and  reading." 

"  What  do  you  read  ?  " 

"  Chiefly  books  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
though  others  are  allowed.  No  novels 
are  admitted,  except  perhaps  a  religious 
novel,  illustrating  some  point  of  doctrine." 
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"  Are  there  many  other  mooasterieai  like 
this  ?  "  I  go  on. 

"  None  in  England,"  is  the  reply.  "  The 
Cistercian  order  is  too  severe  to  attract 
many  followers.  Silence  is  our  rule ;  we 
never  mingle  in  friendly  chat.  Even  at 
Christmas  we  do  not  sit  in  a  social  circle, 
or  have  pleasant  singing.  We  are  always 
silent." 

What  strangers  must  these  men,  who 
are  always  together,  be  to  each  other; 
unless,  indeed,  Talleyrand*s  cynical  apho- 
rism  be  true,  and  speech  is  our  disguise 
instead  of  our  revealer. 

Just  here  a  bell  rings,  and  the  father 
says  simply :  "  That  is  the  Angelus  ;  when 
we  hear  it  we  all  say  a  prayer,"  and  he 
falls  on  his  knees  and  prays  silently. 

When  he  rises  I  take  a  brief  view  of 
some  of  the  articles  laid  out  for  inspec- 
tion, and  then  follow  my  guide  dowch 
stairs. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  poor  people 
at  their  dinner?"  he  asks,  and  upon  my 
replying  in  the  afiirmativc,  he  takes  me  to 
a  rather  small,  square  room,  in  which  a 
cheerful  fire  is  burning,  and  where  some 
men  are  sitting  eating  soup  and  bread  oat 
of  tin  basins.  The  room  is  hung  round 
with  pictures,  notably  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  then  heads  of  the  saints. 

"  Our  neighbors  complain  of  us,"  says 
the  father,  with  a  smile,  as  we  turn  away* 
"They  say  we  encourage  tramps;  but  I 
think  those  who  come  here  must  be  really 
hard  up,  for  it  is  a  long  way  out  of  the 
ordinary  road,  and  the  food  we  give  is  dt 
the  coarsest  description." 

"  Do  you  have  applicants  every  day  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  yes.  Sometimes  the  room  is  quite 
full." 

1  must  now  bid  my  friendly  guide  good- 
bye, and  1  am  in  some  perplexity  as  to 
whether  to  hold  out  my  hand  to  him* 
He  solves  the  problem,  however,  by  offer* 
ing  his  own,  and  giving  mine  a  cordial 
shake,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  hope 
that  I  may  find  my  visit  an  interesting 
one. 

Left  alone,  I  make  my  way  to  iht 
chapel.  Entering  the  door,  I  am  con* 
fronted  by  an  oil-painting  —  of  the  Virgin, 
I  suppose  —  and  over  it  is  a  cross,  upoi| 
which  hangs  the  bleeding  Christ.  At 
both  right  and  left  is  an  altar ;  the  one  a^ 
the  right  bearing  the  figure  of  Mary^  her 
head  encircled  oy  a  crown,  while  in  her 
arms  she  holds  the  infant  Jesus;  the  obe 
at  the  left  bearing  the  figure  of  Joseph,  bii 
left  hand  holding  a  tool  of  his  craft,  and 
his  right  a  bunch  of  lilies. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  chapel  III 
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the  tomb  of  Ambrose  Lisle  March  Phillip 
de  Lisle,  of  Garendon  Park  and  Grace 
Dieu  Manor,  who  was,  his  tombstone  says, 
"a  man  simple  and  upright,  and  fearing 
GOD."  A  worthy  eulogy,  truly.  At  the 
oack  of  this  tomb  is  the  confessional. 
What  secrets  may  have  been  tearfully 
whispered  within  these  narrow,  curtained 
recesses  1 

It  roust  be  understood  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  the  outer  chapel  only.  It 
is  separated  from  the  inner  one  —  where 
stands  the  high  altar,  and  where  the  in- 
cense is  burning  —  by  a  rood-screen.  The 
outer  chapel  is  for  the  use  of  the  public; 
but  in  the  inner  one,  I  believe,  only  the 
monks  themselves  congregate. 

Whilst  I  sit  in  the  chapel,  a  lay-brother 
comes  and  busies  himself  in  replenishing 
the  fire  in  the  stove,  and  bringing  in  a 
good  supply  of  coals.  This  stove  is  quite 
an  innovation,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
severity  of  the  order;  but  the  place  is  sit- 
uated on  low  ground,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  books  and  other  things  in  the 
chapel  were  becoming  spoiled  through 
damp. 

Emerging  once  more  into  the  outer 
world,  I  find  that  the  day  has  brightened, 
and  I  next  make  my  way  to  the  cemetery. 
This  is  a  pretty,  garden-like  place,  planted 
4hickly  with  firs  and  other  evergreens. 
Around  the  outer  walk  runs  a  long  flower- 
bed ;  but  "  the  melancholy  days  are  come," 
and  there  are  but  few  flowers  left,  these 
few  looking  wan  and  feeble.  The  tall 
sunflowers  are  decaying,  and  the  stalks 
are  gaunt  and  bare.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  keep  open  a  half  dug  grave,  in 
order  to  remind  all  comers  of  their  mor- 
tality; but  this  practice  has,  I  understand, 
been  discontinued.  When  a  monk  dies, 
he  is  buried  without  a  cofHn. 

Leaving  the  cemetery,  I  slowly  ascend 
the  steep  hill  which  leads  to  Mount  Cal- 
vary. The  road  is  narrow,  bordered  by 
tall  hedges.  The  path  is  thickly  strewn 
with  fallen  leaves,  and  on  the  air  is  a 
faint,  lingering  sweetness.  I  climb  the 
steps,  the  last  flight  enriched  on  either 
side  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy.  On  the 
summit  of  the  natural  rock  is  piled  a  huge 
heap  of  mighty  stones,  and  on  the  top  of 
these  is  an  immense  crucifix,  which  on  a 
clear  day  is  visible  for  miles. 

Proceeding  downward  from  Mount  Cal- 
vary, I  come  to  *'  a  cleft  in  the  rock,"  in 
which  lies  —  safely  guarded  behind  iron 
bars — a  recumbent  figure  of  the  dead 
Christ,  "In  his  feet  and  hands  are  wound- 
prints,"  and  by  him  lies  the  crown  of 
thorns. 


But  the  day  is  wearing  rapidly  to  a 
close,  and  I  must,  though  reluctantly,  say 
good-bye  to  the  monastery.  As  I  wend 
my  way  homeward,  my  thoughts  are  busy 
among  the  scenes  I  have  left  behind.  Im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  is  the  conviction 
that,  however  mistaken  the  idea  by  which 
they  are  prompted,  these  monks,  who'have 
voluntarily  embraced  a  life  of  hardship, 
and  willingly  renounced  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  senses,  are  good  men.  And,  who 
knows,  may  not  the  fragrant  flowers  of 
perpetual  holy  thought  be  very  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven?  "My  medita- 
tion of  him  shall  be  sweet,"  says  the 
singer  of  old ;  but,  alas !  how  few  of  us 
find  time  for  meditation  nowadays.  We 
Protestants  believe  in  a  religion  of  ac- 
tion. These  men  of  Mount  St.  Bernard 
believe  in  a  religion  of  contemplation  — 
though  let  not  their  well-tilled  farm  and 
daily  bounty  to  the  poor  be  forgotten. 
But  let  all 

Our  differing  faiths  agren 
In  one  sweet  law  of  charity. 

Only  let  each  one  of  us  be  true  and 
earnest  in  his  mode  of  service,  and  then 
our  Master  —  and  he  only  —  must  judge 
between  us. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
NAPOLEON  DESCRIBED   BY  HIS  VALET. 

"  No  man,"  says  the  proverb, "  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet;"  but  this,  like  every  other 
proverb,  is  proved  by  the  exception.  Na- 
poleon had  a  Belgian  valet,  who  for  fifteen 
vears  was  in  constant  attendance  upon 
nim,  and  who  admired  him  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  This  man  wrote,  or  professed 
to  write,  memoirs  of  his  master,  six  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  about  three  hundred  pages 
each,  which  appeared  in  1830.  The  work, 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  explained,  at- 
tracted little  attention,  and  has  sunk  into 
oblivion.  But  let  me  first  of  all  state  who 
the  valet  was.  His  real  name  was  Louis 
Constant  Wairy,  but  he  dropped  the 
Wairy  and  styled  himself  Constant,  evi- 
dently a  recommendable  name  for  a  valet. 
He  was  born  at  Peruelz  in  1778,  but  his 
father  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
Amand,  to  keep  a  boarding-house  for  vis- 
itors at  the  baths.  One  of  his  guests,  the 
Comte  de  Lure,  took  the  boy,  at  eleven 
vears  of  age,  to  be  companion  to  his  sons ; 
out  in  the  following  year  the  count,  with 
his  family,  fled  from  the  storms  of  the 
Revolution,  either  forgetting  Wairy,  or 
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recommendlD^  him  to  persons  who  neg- 
lected the  trust.  After  many  privations, 
the  boy  got  back  from  Tours  to  St. 
Amand,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Austrians,  and  surrounded  by  the  French. 
Eventually  he  was  introduced  to  Eugfene 
Beauharnais,  who  engaged  him  as  tempo- 
rary valet,  and,  on  the  return  of  his  own 
valet,  transferred  him  to  the  service  of  his 
mother,  Madame  Bonaparte,  at  Malmai- 
son.  The  lady\s  second  husband  cast  a 
favorable  eye  on  the  young  man,  and  in 
1800  took  him  with  him  to  Italy,  Thence- 
forth Napoleon  and  Constant  were 
scarcely  separated  for  a  fortnight,  until 
the  former,  in  1814,  left  Fontainebleau 
for  Elba.  At  first  third  in  rank.  Constant 
rose  to  be  chief  valet. 

One  would  not  expect  a  lodging-house 
keeper*s  son,  fifteen  years  a  valet,  and 
living  another  fifteen  years  in  straitened 
circumstances,  to  have  been  capable  of 
writing  eighteen  hundred  pages.  France, 
too,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  pre- 
eminently the  country,  not  only  of  me- 
moirs, but  of  supposititious  memoirs.  No 
sooner  was  the  Revolution  over,  than  a 
stream  of  memoirs  on  that  eventful  period 
commenced  —  many  authentic,  but  many 
spurious ;  and  when  Napoleon  fell,  he, 
too,  became  the  theme  of  numerous  me- 
moirs. It  is  not  always  easy  even  now  to 
distinguish  between  the  forgery  and  the 
genuine  article,  for  the  genuine  article  was 
sometimes  denounced  as  a  forgery  by  the 
writer's  descendants,  ashamed  of  his  rev- 
elations. .Still  less  easy  is  it  to  deal  with 
books  which  are  a  medley  of  truth  and 
falsehood.  A  work  appeared  under  the 
name  of  a  man  still  living,  and  he  affected 
to  be  the  author;  but  perhaps  he  had 
simply  written  a  small  portion  of  it,  or  had 
related  his  recollections,  upon  which  slen- 
der substratum  of  fact  bulky  volumes  were 
vamped  up  by  a  literary  hack.  According 
to  Qu^rard,  whose  catalogue  of  literary 
forgeries  fills  five  goodly  volumes,  the 
"  M^moires  de  Constant "  were  the  pro- 
duction of  six  men,  or  rather  of  seven,  if 
we  reckon  Constant  himself,  who,  if  he 
put  pen  to  paper  at  all,  a.ssuredly  wrote  the 
sniallest  portion  It  is  needless  to  give 
their  names,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Con- 
stant\s  grain  of  wheat  was  buried  in  a 
bushel  of  chaff  —  imperial  speeches  and 
proclamations,  narratives  of  campaigns,  I 
the  pretended  journal  of  one  of  Josephine's 
ladies-in-waiting,  and  so  forth.  This  au- 
dacious padding,  whatever  its  temporary 
success,  swamped  the  book  for  posterity, 
vet  the  small  fraction  relating  to  Napo- 
leon's habits  and  ways  has  the  stamp  of 


truth.    It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that 
we  cannot  take  the  word  of  a  man  who 
connived  at  a  fraud,  but  the  standard  of 
literary  morality  in  France  was  then  very 
low.   Constant,  moreover,  was  poor,  for  in 
1831  he  proffered  his  services  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  he  died  in  1845  anything  but 
rich.     He  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  a 
sum  of  money,  probably  not  very  large, 
and  followed  the  example  of  Bourrienne, 
if  not  of  other  old  servants  of  Napoleon, 
who  had    accepted    similar  offers.      No 
doubt  the  value  of  his  testimony  is  thus 
lessened,  but  in  1830  he  had  no  conceiva- 
ble interest  in  misrepresenting  his  mas- 
ter's  character,  and  if  the   Constantiana 
are,  on  the  whole,  favorable  to  Napoleon, 
we  may  take  them,  not  as  a  complete  pic- 
ture, but  as  one  side  of  his  nature. 

Napoleon,  we  are  told,  was  dressed 
every  morning  by  the  valet  in  attendance. 
He  did  not  don  a  single  garment  himself; 
eventually,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
shave  himself.  It  happened  in  this  wise. 
In  1803  the  head  valet,  Hambard,  pleaded 
ill  health  as  an  excuse  for  not  accompany- 
ing his  master  to  Boulogne.  "  Who  is  to 
shave  me  ? "  asked  Napoleon,  for  Ham* 
bard  had  regularly  discharged  this  duty. 
Hambard  suggested  Constant,  who,  fore- 
seeing this  emergency,  had  been  diligently 
taking  lessons  on  humbler  chins,  and  had 
acquired  proficiency.  He  had  no  easy 
task,  for  Napoleon,  while  undergoing  the 
operation,  would  talk,  read  the  newspa- 
pers, and  fidget  in  his  chair,  sometimes 
sitting  as  stiflE  as  a  statue,  and  declinin|( 
to  bend  his  head  an  inch.  Great  care  was 
necessary  to  avoid  cutting  his  face.  An- 
other peculiaritv  was  that  he  insisted  on 
one  side  being  lathered  and  shaved  before 
the  other  was  touched.  When  Constant 
got  free  enough  with  him  to  venture  on 
the  step,  he  urged  on  Napoleon  the  desir- 
ability of  his  learning  to  shave,  as  he  him- 
self might  be  ill  or  absent,  and  Napoleon 
would  not  like  to  be  operated  on  by  a 
stranger.  Napoleon  was,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, induced  to  try  the  experiment;  but 
of  course  he  experimented  only  on  him* 
self,  and  did  not,  therefore,  acquire  pro- 
fessional proficiency.  Very  clumsy  at 
first,  he  gradually  became  tolerably  ex- 
pert. On  one  point,  however,  he  was 
obstinate  —  he  persisted  in  moving  the 
razor  downwards,  instead  of  upwards,  and 
occasional  cuts  were  the  consequence. 

While  not  lifting  a  finger  to  dress  him- 
self. Napoleon  dispensed  with  assistance 
in  undressing :  but  he  flung  his  garments 
all  over  *He  rot  —  his  watch  sometimes 
mis'  w  or  bed  at  which  it  was 
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aimed,  and  falling  brokea  od  the  floor,  had  a  mischance  like  Cromwell's  in  Hyde 
As  to  dress,  he  despised  dandies,  never  Park.  Putting  the  coachman  behind  as 
wore  rings,  and  abominated  scents,  except  footman,  he  took  the  reins  of  his  carriage^ 
eau  de  Cologne,  with  which  he  was  often  drawn  by  four  horses  which  had  Just  been 
rubbed,  and  which  was  his  specific  for  presented  to  him  by  Antwerp.  Josephine 
bruises.  When  coat-tails  became  shorter  and  his  fellow-consul,  Cambac^res,  were 
he  stuck  to  the  old  fashion,  until  Con-  in  the  carriage.  The  horses  became  un- 
stant  got  the  tailor  to  shorten  them  by  governable,  and  on  reaching  the  park  gates 
imperceptible  gradations.  He  disliked  of  St.  Cloud,  the  carriage  was  dashed 
tightly  fitting  clothes,  found  a  new  hat  against  the  post.  Josephine  and  Camba* 
uncomfortable  —  though  lined  with  silk  chres  escaped  with  slight  bruises,  but  Na- 
and  wadding  —  and  stuck  to  an  old  one  poleon  was  thrown  on  his  face  and  fainted, 
as  long  as  possible.  He  put  on  every  though  he  recovered  consciousness  when 
morning  a  clean  white  waistcoat,  with  picked  up.  In  the  evening  (he  had  simply 
knee-breeches  to  match — he  never  wore  been  rubbed  with  eau  de  Cologne)  he 
trousers ;  but  as  he  habitually  wiped  his  laughed  at  the  mishap,  and  especially  at 
pen  on  his  breeches,  after  three  or  four  Cambac^res*s  fright,  but  he  acknowledged 
washings  they  were  done  with.  Constant  confidentially  that  he  had  never  thought 
denies,  however,  the  common  story  of  his  himself  so  near  death.  He  ended  by  saying 
keeping  snuff  loose  in  his  waistcoat  — oris  this  an  embellishment?  —  "Ren- 
pocket  ;  he  always  used  a  snuff-box,  and  der  unto  Csesar  (this  was  the  coachman's 
though  he  frequently  took  a  pinch,  he  name)  the  things  which  are  Caesar's  —  let 
simply  held  it  to  his  nose,  and  then  him  keep  his  whip,  and  let  everybody 
dropped  all  or  nearly  all  on  the  floor.  His  stick  to  his  trade."  Latterly  he  had  al- 
snuff  injured  the  carpet,  not  his  waistcoat,  ways  Arabian  horses,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
Smoking  he  never  tried  but  once.  An  hear  that  his  favorite  Stvrie,  after  the 
Oriental  ambassador  had  presented  him  Marengo  campaign,  passed  the  rest  of  its 
with  a  chibouk.  It  was  filled  and  lit  for  life  in  ease  and  luxury.  He  did  not  care 
him,  but  he  merely  opened  and  shut  his  for  the  chase,  but  hunted  just  enough  to 
lips,  instead  of  drawing.  When  at  last  keep  up  Voyal  traditions.  Constant  denies 
he  was  induced  to  draw,  the  smoke  went  that  he  was  ever  wounded  by  a  wild  boar, 
down  his  throat  and  came  out  at  his  nose,  as  asserted  in  the  "  Memorial  de  St.  He- 
He  felt  queer  for  an  hour,  declaimed  Ifene,"  He  did  not  shoulder  his  gun  well, 
against  the  habit  as  only  fit  for  lazy  peo-  and  never  fired  without  blackening  bis 
pie,  and  never  touched  a  pipe  again.  arm,  to  which  eau  de  Cologne  had  to  be 

A  pinch  of  snuff  was  not  the  sole  kind  applied, 

of  pinch  in  which  Napoleon  indulged.  He  Constant's  account  of  Napoleon  as  an 

was  addicted  to  playfully  pinching  peo-  equestrian,  and  of  his   negligence  as  to 

pie's  ears,  not  merely  the  lobe  as  com-  dress,  is  corroborated  by  William  Bris- 

monly    stated,    but  the    whole  ear,  and  bane  of  South   Carolina,  passages  from 

sometimes  both  ears  at  once.     The  better  whose  diary  appeared  in  Scribner^s  Afaga- 

the  humor  he  was  in,  the  harder  the  grip,  zim^  May,  1890.     Brisbane  says  :  — 

He  also  administered  friendly  slaps  on  the  .     /xt      ,      v  j         j  j  • 

cheek,  hard  enough   sometimes  to  cause  As  soon  as  he  (Napoleon)  descended  into 

the  effect  of  a  blush.     As  to  demonstra-  the  courtyard  he  mounted  a  handsome  white 

^'           e         ^     r- «* ♦   ^^.,^^  u,.*  ^^^^  Steed,  and  immediately  set  off- full  gallop,  m- 

tions  of  anger,  Constant  never  but  once  ^       |                 corps,  passing   through  the 

saw  him  strike.     An  undergroom  had  put  jj^^g^  ^^^  receiving  petitions,  a  number  of 

CD  the  wrong  saddle,   and  Napoleon  had  ^^ich  were  presented  by  the  soldiers.     He  is 

no  sooner  mounted  than  the  horse  reared  a  very  bold  rider,  but  not  a  very  good,  and 

and  threw  him.     The  head-groom  coming  certainly  an  ungraceful  one.     From  his  bad 

up  at  the  moment,  the  emperor  gave  him  a  horsemanship  (by  improperly  checking)  he 

lash  in  the  face  with  his  whip,  but  pres-  brought  himself  and  horse  to  the  ground.    He 

ently  being  told  that  the  poor  man  deeply  then  dismounted  while  the  mud  was  washed 

felt   the    humiliation,    he    sent    for    and  off  the  poor  animal,  but  he  disdained  chang- 

^^4u^j  u-.«    ^-«-««»L.,  u:«»   o  r-r.™,  rio.ro  mg  his  own  dress,  and  appeared  at  the  levee 

soothed  him,  present  ng  him  a  few  days  after  the  parade  in  his  muddy  uniform,  where 

afterwards  with  three  thousand  francs.  He  ^^^    Diplomatic    Corps    and   a   number   of 

was  not  a  graceful  equestrian,  and  every  sprucely  attired  strangers  had  the  honor  of 

horse  he  rode  had  to  undergo  a  special  b^ing  thus  received  by  him. 
training,  that  it  might  not  resent  lashes  on 

the  head  or  ears,  fidgeting  in  the  saddle.  Napoleon  was  no  epicure.    He  usually 

or   being  pulled  up  sharp  while  at  full  drank    nothing  but  diluted   Chambertin, 

gallop.    He  once  attempted  driving,  but  and  was  no  judge  of  wine.    He  liked  plain 
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dishes  —  boiled 
chops,  grilled  neck  ot 
beans,  or  IcDtils.  His  table  manaers  were 
not  very  refined.  He  would  use  his  finger 
in  lieu  of  fork  or  spoon,  and  would  dip  his 
bread  in  the  sauce,  ihe  dish  being  then 
passed  round  to  guests,  who  had  lo  dis- 
pense with  squeamishness.  The  bread 
had  10  be  particularly  good.  He  ate  fast, 
quitting  the  table  in  twelve  minutes,  and 
leaving  Josephine  and  the  company  to 
take  their  time.  When  he  dined  alone  he 
commonly  look  only  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
Indigestion  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  speed,  and  he  had  sometimes  (o 
stretch  himselC  at  full  length  on  the  carpet 
till  the  pain  abated.  He  detested  physic 
and  professed  to  disbelieve  in  it,  a  subject 
of  playful  discussion  with  his  doctors. 
Constant  never  knew  him  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed  a  whole  day.  He  was  very  sensi- 
tive to  cold,  and  had  fires  and  warm  beds 
nearly  all  Ihe  year. 

He  liked  the  play  and  the  opera,  Cor- 
neille  being  his  favorite  dramatist.  He 
sometimes  read  a  new  book,  but  if  he  dis- 
liked author  or  matter,  would  fling  the 
volume  into  the  fire.  To  speak  too  well 
of  a  foreign  nation  involved  this  penalty, 
and  Constant  alleges  that  he  saw  Madame 
de  Stall's  "  Allemagne  "  committed  to  the 
flames.  If  he  found  his  valeis  reading 
novels  in  the  ante.room  while  waiting  for 
his  going  to  bed,  he  would  burn  the  books, 
telling  them  they  sliould  read  something 
better.  A  vatel  once  tried  to  snatch  a 
volume  from  the  lire,  but  the  emperor 
stopped  him,  saying,  "Let  the  rubbish 
burn,  It  is  all  it  deserves." 

When  important  news  arrived  in  Ihe 
middle  of  the  night,  Napoleon,  on  being 
waked  up,  had  all  his  wits  about  him,  and 
after  transacting  the  business,  would  fall 
asleep  again,  but  he  had  some  restless 
nights  in  his  Russian  campaign.  Con- 
stant protests  that  he  was  very  considerate 
to  his  servants,  and  tells  an  anecdote  la 
proof  of  it.  He  himself  one  night,  waiting ' 
for  his  master's  return,  fell  asleep  in  the 
emperor's  chair,  wilh  bis  elbows  on  the 
table.  Napoleon  after  a  while  entered 
with  Marshal  Berthier.  The  latter  was  for 
rousing  Constant.  "  Let  the  poor  fellow 
sleep,''  said  the  emperor,  "he  has  been 
kept  up  I  don't  know  how  many  nights." 
There  being  no  other  chair.  Napoleon  sai 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  con- 
versed with  Berthier-  After  a  lime,  want- 
ing (o  refer  to  a  map  on  which  Constant's 
elbow  was  resting,  he  gently  drew  it  away. 
but  this  awoke  the  valet,  who  be^an  apol' 
ami'* 


ogizJDg,  but  the  emperor,  sml'* 


sstid, 


Monsieur  Con: 
disturbed  you,  pray 

How  was  it  that  Constant  did  not  ao-" 
company  so  kind  a  master  to  Elba?  He 
was  blamed  for  it,  but  his  version  is  ibis. 
He  had  agreed  to  go.  and  Napoleon  gave 
him  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  bidding 
him  bury  the  money  in  his  small  farm 
near  Fontainebleau,  that  it  might  serve 
for  his  family.  A  few  days  afterwards 
General  Berlrand  told  him  the  emperor 
had  found  his  accounts  one  hundred  Ihoti- 
sand  francs  short.  Constant  explained 
what  had  passed,  but  Beriraod  came  back 
with  a  message  thai  the  emperor  bad  no 
recollection  of  giving  him  a  present.  Cob*i 
slant  thereupon  went  and  dug  up  th< 
money,  finding  It  after  some  difficulty  an' 
in  terror  lest  il  should  have  been  slolei 
Berlrand  took  the  money,  but  Constat 
was  so  chagrined  at  the  emperor  havii 
allowed  Bertrand  to  think  he  had  eml 
zled  the  sura,  that  he  sent  word  to  Ihe 
peror  thai  he  should  not  accompany  hi 
Napoleon  sent  a  message,  wishing  hi 
go,  and  offering  him  Ihrpe  hundred  Ihou- 
sand  francs,  but  Constant  was  obstinate, 
though  no  sooner  had  his  master  started, 
than  he  repented  staying  behind, 
slant  adds  ihat  the  emperor  wi 
offetHJed,  for  on  returning  from 
looking  Over  the  pension  list  and  seeii_. 
Constant's  name,  he  said  he  had  done' 
well  to  remain  in  France,  and  he  ordered 
his  pension  to  be  increased.  ConataDt 
was  not  summoned  lo  Paris  during  tba 
Hundred  Days,  and  never  saw  Na|wli  ~ 
again.  Whether  we  accept  this  vera 
or   not,  it   is  a  pitiful   ending   to   fifll 


He, 


II 

quite  possible  that  Napoleon,  in 
mult  of  reflections  on  his  fall,  had  [argot- 
ten  the  gift  made  to  an  old  servant  whose 
comparative  poverty  tends  to  confirm  bis 
asseverations  that  he  never  accepted 
bribes.    Constant  died  lo  obscurity  In  18451 


Fram  ChimlKry  JsunuL 
A  CHAT  ABOUT  JCRSEV. 
The  change  from  England  lo  Jersey 
amusing  and  interesting.  St,  Heliers,  ti 
town  and  chief  port  of  Ihe  island,  has  aa 
odd  touch  of  the  small  British  colony 
mingled  with  Ihe  air  of  a  French  town; 
you  notice  French  names  over  the  shops, 
hear  that  language  spoken  in  the  streets 
and  markets,  and  come  upon  French  peo- 
ple everywhere;  while  the  peasantry  re- 
UUQ  mil        i(ed  traces  In  language  ud 
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habits  of  their  old  Normao  origin.  The 
colooial  features  present  themselves  in  a 
legislative  assembly,  called  **the  States," 
a  government  house,  a  distinct  native  pop- 
ulation, and  a  mode  of  life  without  bustle 
and  rush,  but  with  plenty  of  ease  and 
leisure. 

The  scenery  has  great  charms,  and  is, 
like  the  isle  itself,  in  miniature ;  but  it 
fascinates  all  lovers  of  nature's  beauties. 
The  limited  extent  of  the  isle  may  be 
readily  comprehended  when  you  find  you 
cannot  proceed  straight  on  in  any  direc- 
tion for  ten  miles  without  getting  into  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  more  genial,  the 
winter  milder,  shorter,  with  more  sunshine 
and  less  frost  and  fog  than  that  of  En- 
gland. Life  here  may  be  pleasantly  easy 
or  delightfully  indolent,  as  you  prefer.  No 
one  is  ever  in  haste  about  anything,  un- 
less, perchance,  to  catch  the  morning 
steam-packet  for  England,  which  starts 
before  8  a.m.  This  calls  on  us  for  some 
little  effort,  as  our  custom  is  to  rise  late, 
even  though  few  of  us  squander  the  mid- 
night oil. 

Society  is  gay  and  fond  of  pleasure,  less 
formal  and  stifi^and  with  more  attractions 
than  in  most  English  provincial  towns. 
It  is  formed  of  the  principal  Jersey  fam- 
ilies, of  residents  who  have  migrated  from 
England  or  elsewhere,  and  of  officers  of 
the  small  garrison.  Most  of  the  residents 
are  retired  officers  and  their  families, 
many  of  whom  have  passed  years  under 
tropical  suns,  and  find  in  this  island  advan- 
tages of  climate  and  moderate  expenses. 
They  bring  with  them  many  daughters, 
and  send  their  sons  away ;  so  young  and 
pretty  girls  are  numerous,  whereas  men 
are  scarce.  During  winter,  frequent  balls 
and  concerts,  amateur  theatricals  and  card- 
parties,  make  time  pass  in  lively  fashion. 

May  and  June  are  the  season  for  perfect 
enjoyment  of  the  exquisite  scenery,  which 
is  a  rare  combination  of  lovely  landscapes 
and  picturesque  coast ;  grass  slopes  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  wild  fiowers,  heath,  and 
yellow  gorse,  run  down  to  the  bright  sea- 
beach  ;  strangely  weird  and  gloomy  cav- 
erns lie  hid  beneath  precipitous  cliffs,  on 
whose  summit  sheep  browse  plentifully, 
while  the  restless  blue  sea  glitters  in  the 
sunshine  away  to  the  dim  outline  of  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  Then  you  wander  in- 
land, on  horseback  or  on  foot,  through 
winding  lanes  shaded  by  overarching  elms, 
and  beech,  and  ilex ;  down  lovely  glens, 
where  the  young  growth  of  foliage,  flowers, 
and  ferns  is  in  full  luxuriance,  and  the  air 
seems  so  fresh  though  faintly  perfumed. 

We  amuse  ourselves  in  summer  with 


picnics  and  dances,  lawn-tennis  and  cro* 
quet,  and  occasional  race  meetings,  ath- 
letic sports,  and  cricket  matches.  The 
Lawn-tennis  Club  ground  at  St.  Heliers  is 
a  favorite  resort,  especially  when  a  military 
band  plays ;  there  you  will  meet  numbers 
of  pretty  and  smartly  dressed  girls,  some 
keen  for  the  game ;  others  inclined  rather 
to  saunter  and  show  o£E  the  last  new  frock 
or  dainty  hat,  and  enjoy  tea  and  talk  un- 
der the  trees,  Jersey  must  surely  be  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  ladies  have 
been  ordered  by  law  to  hold  their  tongues ; 
history  records  that  this  actually  occurred 
in  the  year  1644,  when  Sir  George  Car- 
teret, then  lieutenant-governor,  compellecf 
ladies  to  give  substantial  security  that 
they  would  not  chatter!  The  enect  of 
this  ordinance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  lasting. 

Although  the  sea  is  all  around  and  so 
close  at  hand,  there  does  not  exist  any  fine 
bathing  resort.  Havre-des-Pas,  a  mile 
from  St.  Heliers,  is  the  most  frequented 
bathing-place,  but,  like  the  harbor,  it  is 
without  water  as  often  as  not ;  the  tide 
recedes  far,  and  leaves  bare  for  hours  a 
dreary  expanse  of  rocks,  sand,  and  sea- 
weed. There  are  several  good  houses ; 
but  ugly  rows  of  inferior  dwellings  destroy 
the  appearance  of  the  sea-frontage.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  establish  a  bathing  resort  along  the 
charming  stretch  of  coast  between  Mont 
Orgueil  Castle  and  Anne  Port,  where 
nature  offers  beautiful  sites  for  villas, 
sheltered  inlets,  and  a  fine  bay  of  shingle, 
with  ample  depth  of  water  at  all  states  of 
the  tide.  Near  Anne  Port  is  a  Druidical 
monument  well  worth  inspection. 

The  old  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil  stands 
imposingly  on  a  projecting,  rocky  crest 
high  above  the  sea.  Its  ancient  Norman 
chapel  is  at  times  used  as  a  ball-room,  and 
the  queer  old  chambers,  which  used  to  be 
inhabited  by  stern  warriors  and  prisoners 
of  state,  often  echo  now  with  cheery 
laughter.  This  fortress  has  experienced 
strange  vicissitudes;  captured  by  surprise 
by  a  French  force  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  was  twice  besieged  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  French  were  expelled.  Two  cen- 
turies later.  Lady  de  Carteret  held  the 
castle  for  King  Charles  I.  against  the 
Parliamentarians  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Dean  Bandinel  and  his 
son,  prisoners  there,  attempted  a  daring 
escape,  but  died  of  injuries  received 
through  falling  on  the  rocks  from  a  rope 
that  broke  as  they  descended.  The  view 
from  the  summit  embraces  the  white  coast 
of  Normandy  and  the  spire  of  Coutances 
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Cathedral ;  it  repays  fully  the  exertion  of 
ascent. 

Below  the  castle,  Gorey  Common 
stretches  along  the  shore,  where  excellent 
golf-links,  a  race-course,  and  rifle-ranges 
are  well  frequented  at  different  seasons. 
The  game  of  golf  flourishes,  and  is  the 
chief  sport  of  many  men  with  plenty  of 
leisure  and  little  occupation,  who  have 
pitched  their  tent  in  the  island. 

The  town  of  St.  Heliers  becomes 
thronged  with  tourists  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  and  they  drive 
on  four-horsed  chars-d-banc,  with  guides 
as  escort,  who  blow  horns  and  give  the 
usual  historical  sketches,  over  the  chief 
roads  to  well-known  points,  where  scenery 
is  fine  and  hostelries  tolerable.  They  visit 
Gr^ve-de-Lecq  and  Plemont,  renowned  for 
steep  cliffs,  deep  caverns,  and  fine  lob- 
sters; Rozel,  with  its  tropical  gardens  and 
oyster-beds ;  the  pretty  village  of  St. 
Aubins ;  and  the  wild  Corbidres,  with  its 
lighthouse  and  dreadful  rocks,  besides 
dozens  of  other  curious  and  picturesque 
spots.  The  cars  rattle  back  towards  even- 
ing through  the  town ;  the  excursionists 
are  in  a  buoyant  and  songful  mood,  and 
popular  choruses  of  **  Hail,  Columbia," 
"Britons  never,  never  shall  be  Slaves," 
and  suchlike,  resound  in  the  narrow 
streets.  After  dinner,  the  favorite  resort 
is  the  Pavilion,  where  a  music-hall  enter- 
tainment and  a  military  band  performing 
in  prettily  illuminated  grounds  enliven 
the  evening. 

A  couple  of  thousand  militiamen,  who 
serve  without  pay  under  a  system  of  oblig- 
atory universal  service,  which  is  not  fully 
appreciated  by  all  of  them,  form  the  local 
defensive  force  of  the  island.  There 
exists  in  addition  a  large  reserve  of  trained 
men,  who  could  be  called  out  in  case  of 
emergency.  A  French  force  managed  to 
effect  a  landing  in  1781,  but  met  with  a 
warm  reception,  and  was  thoroughly 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Jersey,  when  the 
gallant  Major  Pierson  fell  at  the  moment 
of  victory.  There  is  much  warlike  pomp 
on  her  Majesty's  birthday,  when  the 
Royal  Jersey  Militia  and  the  regular 
troops  turn  out  in  review  order  and  march 
past,  usually  on  the  St.  Aubins  sands. 
Cocked-hats  and  plumes  career  round  on 
horseback,  carriages  filled  with  gaily 
dressed  ladies  roll  along,  and  the  popu- 
lace presses  forward  on  foot ;  2ifeu  de  joie 
rattles  down  the  thin  red  line,  and  a  royal 
salute  booms  from  the  guns  of  Elizabeth 
Castle.  All  the  world  looks  pleased  — 
and  dusty. 

Elizabeth  Castle  is  an  odd 
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ings  on  a  low  rocky  islet  near  the  eotrance 
of  St.  Heliers  harbor,  and  is  still  occopjed 
as  a  fortress.  Its  founding  was  peculiar^ 
In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  Reforma- 
tion struck  deep  root  in  Jersey,  and  it 
was  deemed  fit  to  sell  the  bells  of  the 
churches  and  appropriate  the  funds  thus 
obtained  towards  improving  the  defences, 
and  specially  for  the  erection-  of  a  castle 
on  the  islet. 

A  quaint  ceremony,  a  relic  of  feudal 
times,  is  the  opening  of  the  Cour  d'HM* 
tage,  which  takes  place  twice  a  year.  The 
bailiff  (chief  magistrate)  and  the  lieuten* 
ant-governor  occupy  two  central  raised 
seats  in  the  royal  court,  with  \\i^  jurats ism 
either  side,  all  being  arrayed  in  red  robes. 
Below  and  facing  them  sit  the  crown  offi* 
cers,  an  official  known  as  the  dinonciatntr^ 
who  bears  a  silver-gilt  mace,  presented  to 
the  court  by  King  Charles  II.;  and  pfil- 
cers  of  the  staff  in  uniform  ;  whilst  feadal 
seigneurs,  privdis^  and  chefs  sergens^  ad- 
vocates, and  a  crowd  of  ladies,  fill  up  the 
body  of  the  chamber,  the  approaches  to 
which  are  lined  by  soldiers  bearing  hal* 
herds.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
which  are  conducted  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  seigneurs  have  to  respond 
when  their  names  are  called,  the /r/^i!f 
and  chefs  serpens  produce  statements  of 
revenue  for  their  respective  parishes,  and 
the  advocates  are  required  to  renew  their 
oaths.  The  queen*s  proclamation  for  the 
encouragement  of  virtue  and  punishment 
of  vice  is  read  finally. 

Amongst  the  ancient  laws  of  Jersey  it 
a  peculiar  form  of  appeal,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  RoUo» 
first  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  remains  in 
force  to  this  day.  When  a  man  finds  a 
neighbor  encroaching  on  his  property,  he 
goes  down  on  his  knees,  in  the  presencse 
of  witnesses,  and  calls  for  Rollo*s  assist- 
ance  in  these  terms:  "Ha!  Ro!  Hat 
Ro  1  Ha !  Ro !  ^  Taide  mon  prince,  on  OM 
fait  tort."  Hereupon,  all  encroachment 
or  trespass  must  be  suspended  until  the 
royal  court  has  deliberated  and  g^ven  jnd|^ 
ment  in  the  matter.  The  prince  held  tlie 
hcJes  of  justice  ;  no  subject  was  to  su&r 
a  wrong  ;  an  appeal  to  him  was  not  to  ht 
in  vain. 


From  St.  Jamais  GaaMii 
PATERFAMILIAS  AMERICANUS. 

BY  A  BRITISH  MISOGYNIST.  ^ 

nld  e'      have  left  bis  hoOM 
4ie  Atlantic  is  a  qics* 
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tioQ  coDtemplative  persons  will  naturally 
ask  themselves  whenever  they  may  come 
across  the  American  paterfamilias  observ- 
ing the  manners  and  cities  of  Europe  after 
the  fashion  of  his  countrymen.  Whether 
we  meet  him  on  the  deck  of  an  Atlantic 
liner,  or  on  the  Liverpool  landing-stage, 
or  at  Stratford  onAvon,  or  at  Oxford,  or 
at  any  one  of  the  myriad  hotels  he  and 
his  fellows  affect  "on  this  side,"  we  find 
him  in  the  condition  of  family  drudge. 
At  sea,  though  the  horrors  of  nausea  may 
be  threatening  him,  he  will  first  have  to 
establish  his  wife,  who  will  probably  be 
less  prostrate  than  himself,  in  a  deck 
chair  with  due  complement  of  rugs  and 
wraps  and  pillows,  and  then,  having  se- 
cured his  hat  with  a  pocket-handkerchief 
tied  under  his  chin,  to  trot  up  and  down 
with  his  two  oliildren,  to  whom,  unhappily 
for  him,  sea-sickness  is  a  malady  unknown. 
After  landing  he  will  have  to  bear  the  full 
blunt  of  the  customs  examination  ;  nego- 
tiations with  porters  and  cabmen  will  be 
settled  by  him  unaided  ;  and  all  the  while 
he  will  have  to  carry  his  wife's  wraps  and 
hand-luggage,  and  to  see  that  Master  Mor- 
ton and  Miss  Maimie  do  not  stray  out  of 
sight.  The  offspring  of  the  most  progres- 
sive race,  and  the  citizen  of  the  freest 
State  on  earth,  he  is  individually,  when  en 
'voyage^  a  slave  of  slaves.  Uncle  Tom,  in 
his  worst  case,  bore  no  heavier  fetters 
than  his ;  and  Legree,  as  a  slave  driver, 
was  no  more  exacting  than  the  task-master, 
or  rather  mistress,  who  keeps  the  Amer- 
ican husband  up  to  his  work  while  he  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  having  a  good 
time  abroad. 

The  type  of  the  race  I  have  at  this  mo- 
ment under  consideration  is  seated  at 
breakfast  in  the  many-angled  cofiEee-room 
of  the  Mitre  Hotel  at  Oxford.  At  break- 
fast, I  say  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  hope 
that  he  will  taste  a  morsel  of  the  dish  of 
eggs  and  bacon  before  him  till  the  appe- 
tites of  the  young  ravens  on  either  side 
of  him  are  satisfied.  Miss  Maimie  on  the 
right  and  Master  Morton  on  the  left, 
though  deprived  of  the  doughnuts  and 
crackers  and  corn-cakes  of  home,  are  mak- 
ing good  play  with  the  breakfast  fare  of 
Europe,  and  keep  the  hand  of  their  pro- 
genitor steadily  employed  with  the  mar- 
malade pot  and  butter-aish  and  the  bread- 
knife.  *•  Marma "  sits  well  out  of  the 
range  of  Master  Morton's  arms  and  legs, 
and  has  just  achieved  a  pretty  good  meal 
of  eggs  smashed  up  in  a  tumbler  —  not  a 
pleasant  dish  to  view  in  process  of  deglu- 
tition —  arrose  by  a  chilling  looking  com- 
pound of  sugar  and  lemons  and  a  dash 
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of  jam.  Her  face  is  comely,  on  the  whole  ; 
but  it  is  marred  somewhat  by  the  undue 
predominance  of  an  expression  which 
seems  to  proclaim  that  she  comes  of  a 
race  born  to  command.  While  her  hus- 
band is  dealing  out  to  Maimie  her  fifth 
slab  of  bread  and  butter  and  marmalade, 
she  takes  occasion  to  warn  him  that  theyVe 
got  to  get  through  all  these  colleges  and 
churches  and  be  gt  the  depot  by  noon. 
How  the  good  man  is  to  eat  his  break- 
fast and  saturate  his  being  with  the  sub- 
tle influence  commonly  supposed  to  hang 
about  this  home  of  learning  in  so  brief 
a  time  is.  I  confess,  a  puzzle  to  me, 
but  then  the  capacity  of  Americans  for 
getting  objects  of  interest  ofiE  their  minds 
is  phenomenal,  and  I  am  pretty  confident 
that  the  eyes  of  the  party  before  me  will 
survey  every  object  which,  teste  the  guide- 
book, is  worthy  of  inspection.  "  Parpa  " 
will  read  aloud  from  that  amorphous  red 
volume,  so  dear  to  the  American  wanderer, 
the  remarks  bearing  on  the  chapel  or  the 
library  in  question,  wisely  disregarding 
the  comments  of  the  doddering  old  guide 
who  has  tacked  himself  on  to  their  train. 
Marma  looks  on  disdainfully,  and  the  few 
remarks  she  has  to  make  are  of  a  dispar- 
aging nature.  Maimie  and  Morton  nat- 
urally regard  the  whole  thing  as  very  poor 
sport,  and  are  with  diflSculty  restrained 
from  trespassing  on  grass-plots  or  climb- 
ing over  choir  stalls.  Then,  when  the 
programme  and  the  energies  of  the  party 
are  alike  exhausted,  they  will  take  the  cars 
for  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  to-morrow's 
task  will  be  even  as  yesterday's.  Parpa 
will  simulate  a  public  interest  in  the  genius 
of  the  place  and  feed  his  younglings  as 
before.  Marma  will  express  her  opinion 
that  the  whole  location  —  except,  of  course, 
the  clock-tower  built  by  George  W.  Childs, 
of  Philadelphia  —  is  mean  enough;  and 
the  youngsters,  having  sampled  the  sweet- 
stuff  of  the  town,  will  endorse  their 
mother's  verdict. 

The  next  day  will  see  the  pilgrims  en 
route  for  some  other  so-called  place  of 
interest.  On  the  journey  paterfamilias 
will  give  out  from  the  guide-book  tit-bits 
of  valuable  information  such  as  these : 
"  About  three  miles  from  Brackleby " 
("  That  was  the  last  depot,  Marma  ")  "  is 
the  great  reservoir  which  supplies  Spin- 
dleton  with  water.  It  was  made  in  1865 
at  a  cost  of  three  million  dollars.  It  will 
hold  fifteen  hundred  million  gallons  of 
water,  and  when  full  would  take  nineteen 
days  fourteen  hours  and  seven  minutes 
to  empty  itself  through  the  discharge 
gully ;  "  or,  "  Five  miles  further  on  is  the 
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town  of  Budgebury,  a  seat  of  the  straw- 
plaiting  industry.  It  employs  fifteen  hun- 
dred women  and  children,  and  has  a  yearly 
output  of  seven  hundred  thousand  yards 
of  plait,  about  two-thirds  that  of  Bloggs- 
ville,  Pa." 

The  picture  given  above  is  merely  a 
sample  taken  at  random  of  the  career  of 
the  American  husband  on  his  travels.  One 
drawn  from  his  experiences  in  Switzer- 
land or  Germany  would  give  an  impres- 
sion almost  exactly  the  same.  For  the 
term  of  his  wandering  martyrdom  he  will 
know  no  respite.  When  in  conversation 
with  an  Englishman  he  will  feign  that  he 
is  enjoying  himself,  and  sometimes  will 
vouchsafe  a  remark  in  praise  of  England 
generally,  in  spite  of  the  frown  of  hostile 
contradiction  on  his  wife's  brow.  He  will 
declare  that  he  rather  likes  the  frowsy 
costliness  of  English  country  inns,  and 
that  he  feels,  while  sojourning  in  one,  that 
he  is  getting  some  experience  of  "ye 
lyfe  of  ye  olden  time; "and  aflSrm,  with- 
out blushing,  that  he  feels  quite  at  home 
in  the  old  country.  All  this  is  very  won- 
derful ;  but  not  half  so  wonderful  as  his 
unvarying  patience  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
per. He  never  lets  fall  a  cross  word,  or 
wrinkles  his  features  by  a  frown. 

Supposing  his  home  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  be  the  ideal  one  re- 
vealed by  the  American  novelist,  how  he 
must,  in  spite  of  his  good  nature,  get  to 
hate  the  foreign  land  he  is  driven  to  trav- 
erse by  the  imperious  decrees  of  Trans- 
atlantic fashion.  Not  long  ago  certain  of 
our  sages  fancied  they  had  discovered  in 
the  huge  hotels  of  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue possible  means  by  which  the  last  trace 
of  coolness  between  John  and  Jonathan 
might    be    swept   away.    Now  that   the 
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American  could  find  hotel  accommodatioa 
according  to  his  taste,  they  affirmed,  be 
would  sojourn  in  London  instead  of  rush* 
ing  off  to  Paris  at  once  ;  and,  of  coursey 
the  more  he  saw  of  us  the  better  he  would 
like  us.  If  all  our  American  visitors  hap* 
pened  to  be  bachelors,  or  railway  ami 
petroleum  kings,  for  whom  ordinary  trav* 
ellers'  troubles  have  no  existence,  this  foir 
vision  might,  perhaps,  become  a  reality; 
but,  seeing  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
cousins  come  attended  by  tamily  treas* 
ures  like  those  which  gladdened  the  life 
of  my  friend  of  the  Crozier,  I  can  ooly 
pray  that  they  may  take  some  of  their 
pleasure  in  other  lands ;  then  this  island 
of  ours  will  not  be  exclusively  identified 
with  the  scene  of  their  pilgrimage  of  peQ>- 
ance,  and  ever  after  provoke  bitter  memo- 
ries.  Let  the  Continent  at  least  furnish 
its  share  of  these. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  America  the 
male  sex  has  fallen  en  bloc  under  the  same 
domination  which  vexed  the  lives  of  Soo* 
rates  and  Marlborough  and  Rob  Roj 
Macgregor.  American  husbands — ii^ooa- 
natured,  tender-hearted  fellows  as  thev 
are  —  have  knotted  the  scourge  for  their 
own  backs,  and  riveted  the  fetters  on  their 
own  limbs.  At  a  first  glance  they  may 
not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  much  sym- 
pathy ;  but  we  must  remember  that  men 
are  born  heirs  of  misfortune.  The  spoil- 
ing  of  the  gentler  sex  in  America  is  not  a 
thing  of  yesterday;  and  my  friend  of  the 
Crozier,  I  fancy,  is  suffering  for  the  sins 
of  his  predecessors.  His  fate  is  the  fote 
of  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.,  the  burden 
he  will  have  to  carry  through  life  is  his 
sinister  birthright ;  and  surely  as  great  a 
measure  of  sympathy  is  due  to  him  as  to 
either  of  these  unfortunate  monarchs. 


The  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  (vol.  xvi.,  Part  2)  contains  a  number  of 
specimens  of  Aino  folk-lore  translated  literally 
by  Mr.  Batchelor,  whose  name  is  already 
known  in  connection  with  Aino  studies.  Mr. 
Meik,  a  civil  engineer,  employed  by  the  Jap- 
anese government  to  travel  round  the  Is  and 
of  Yezo  to  advise  as  to  the  most  suitable  sites 
(or  the  construction  of  harbors,  describes  his 
journey.  He  draws  attention  to  the  diurnal 
inequality  of  the  tides  on  the  Yezo  coasts. 
This  amounts  to  three  feet  at  spring-tides 
along  the  south-east  coast,  the  maximum  rise 
of  a  spring-tide  being  six  feet,  while  the  range 
of  an  ordmary  spring-tide  is  about  four  and 


a  half  feet  The  lowest  tide  at  new  and  foil 
moon  occurs  about  10  A.M.,  and  the  second 
daily  tide  reaches  a  minimum  about  three  davs 
and  a  half  before  new  and  full  moon,  or  at  ^ 
change  of  tides.  On  the  south-east  coast  this 
minimum  afternoon  tide  occurs  about  6  P.ll.» 
and  only  registers  a  few  inches,  while  on  tibe 
west  coast  there  is  practically  only  one  tide  fai 
the  twenty-four  hours  for  four  da3rs  before  and 
one  day  after  new  and  full  moons,  and  doring 
this  period  the  tide  takes  sixteen  hours  to  ilM 
and  eight  to  fall.  Mr.  Parker  discourses  in 
his  usual  very  learned  way  on  the  Chinese  sad 
Annamese  languages. 
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UNES   BY  VICTOR   HUGO,  ETC. 


LINES 


WRITTEN  BY  VICTOR  HUGO  BENEATH  A  CRU- 
CIFIX, AND  FOUND  AFTER  HIS  DEATH. 

Vous  qui  pleurez,  venez  k  ce  Dieu,  car  II 

pleure, 
Vous  qui  souffrez,  venez  k  Lui,  car  II  gu^rit, 
Vous  qui  tremblez,  venez  k  Lui,  car  II  sourit, 
Vous  qui  passez,  venez  k  Lui,  car  II  demeure. 


Come  to  Him  ye  who  weep,  He  weepeth  too, 
And  ye  who  suffer  come,  He  heals  all  pains. 
Come  ye  who  tremble,  for  He  smiles  on  you. 
Come  ye  who  pass  away.  He  evermore  re- 
mains. 
July  II,  1890.  £.  H.  M. 


LOUISE  DE  LA  MISERICORDE. 

Forgotten  long  ago,  'twas  thine 
To  drink  of  Love's  delicious  wine. 

For  thee  a  deadly  thing. 
*Twas  thine  to  tempt  a  monarch's  love. 
Which,  like  the  restless  clouds  above, 

Was  ever  on  the  wing. 

Yet  thine  a  radiant  morning  tide. 
When,  in  thy  matchless  beauty's  pride, 

Thou  glorified  the  earth  I 
All  marvelled  at  those  soft  blue  eyes, 
That  stole  the  splendor  of  the  skies 

And  danced  with  joyous  mirth. 

Hope  pushed  her  golden  gates  apart 
A  little  way,  to  show  thy  heart 

A  vision  passing  sweet : 
A  vision  of  a  plaisaunce  fair, 
A  happy  woman  sitting  there 

With  Louis  at  her  feet. 

Had  love's  bright  star  undimmed  remained, 
Had  Louis  given  what  he  gained  — 

A  heart  no  wealth  could  buy  — 
One  blighted  bloom  the  less,  I  trow. 
Had  marred  God's  garden  here  below, 

Where  many  droop  and  die. 

Deep  in  the  chambers  of  my  soul 
I  seem  to  hear  that  death-bell  toll 

Which  summoned  thee  to  rest. 
Poor  pale  crushed  rose,  too  tired  to  weep, 
God's  angels  carried  thee  to  sleep 

Upon  thy  Saviour's  breast  I 

F.   B.   DOVETON. 


HE  LOVED  ME  ONCE. 

He  loved  me  once  I 

Ah,  then  the  earth  was  fair, 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  balmy  air 

Was  filled  with  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flow- 
ers. 

Which  blossomed  sweetly  in  the  sunny  bow- 
ers. 


He  loved  me  once  t 

The  very  birds  seemed  g^. 
And  sang  their  sweetest  songs  that  snnuner 

day; 
How  blithe  was  I  —  nor  pain  nor  care  oonld 

take 
The  sunshine  from  that  hour,  for  his  dear 

sake. 

He  loved  me  once  I 

But  that  was  long  ago ; 
And  summer  sun  is  changed  to  frost  and  anoWt 
The  flowers  are  dead,  the  birds  are  gone,  and  I 
Am  dull  and  dreary  as  the  winter  sl^. 
Chambers*  Journal.  ChRISTIS. 


DYING. 

They  are  waiting  on  the  shore 
For  the  bark  to  take  them  home; 
They  will  toil  and  grieve  no  more ; 
The  hour  for  release  hath  come. 

All  their  long  life  lies  behind, 
Like  a  dimly  blending  dream ; 
There  is  nothing  left  to  bind 
To  the  realms  that  only  seem. 

They  are  waiting  for  the  boat. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  do ; 
What  was  near  them  grows  remotei 
Happy  silence  falls  like  dew ; 
Now  the  shadowy  bark  is  come, 
And  the  weary  may  go  home. 

By  still  water  they  would  rest, 
In  the  shadow  of  the  tree ; 
After  battle  sleep  is  best, 
After  noise  tranquillity. 
Academy.  ROOEN  NOXL. 


TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

Immortal  voice,  that  with  such  strange  do» 
light  ^* 

Wooest   the    lonely  hours   in   pasalooato 

strain  I 
Enthralled  we  listen  where  the  clear  refrain 
Is  borne  upon  the  enchanted  breath  of  Night. 
With  ecstasy  thou  surely  dost  invite 
To  some  high  joy,  but  sadly  comes  again 
The  long,  low,  plaintive  note  that  speaks 
of  pain. 
And  hearts  that  break  through  sorrow  infr 
nite. 

Voice  of  the  voiceless!    Still  thy  deathlcM 
song 
Thrills  passion*laden  souls,  who  listeniqg 
tell  " 

In  thy  full  notes  their  tale  of  love  or  wroq^ 
Too  deep  for  human  words,  and  so  dispS 
The  stifling  thoughts  that  all  their  aestw 
throng. 
In  waves  of  melody  beneath  thy  spell ! 
Temple  Bar.  L.  M.   H.  CLIFFORD. 


FRENCH    AFFAIRS. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
FRENCH   AFFAIRS. 

BY    GABRIEL    MONOD. 
THE  COLLAPSE  OF  BOULANGISM. 

The  months  which  have  just  passed 
away  have  been  marked  by  one  event  of 
high  political  importance  —  the  disap- 
pearance of  Boulangism,  that  moral  mal- 
ady, at  once  disgraceful  and  absurd,  which 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  poisoning 
the  system  of  the  electorate.  The  elec- 
tions of  last  autumn  had  read  the  Boulan- 
gists  a  sufficiently  severe  lesson  ;  for,  after 
giving  out  that  they  would  be  disappointed 
with  a  hundred  seats,  they  carried  a  bare 
forty,  and  that  only  with  the  help  of  the 
reactionary  parties.  Still  they  did  not 
quite  lose  heart;  and  the  re-election  in 
Paris  of  three  or  four  Boulangists  who 
had  been  unseated  held  out  a  hope  that 
the  April  municipal  elections  might  give 
them  their  revenge.  It  was  really  court- 
ing defeat,  for  on  the  municipal  field  they 
could  count  on  no  support  from  the  Con- 
servatives, and  they  had  to  reckon  with 
the  very  strong  local  position  of  the  out- 
going members.  The  only  result  of  their 
taking  part  in  the  contest  was  to  soften 
the  differences  amongst  the  various  shades 
of  Republicans,  and  to  facilitate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  most  moderate  candidates, 
since  it  was  only  among  the  more  violent 
Radicals  that  they  could  gain  any  recruits 
by  their  war-cry  of  a  **  Referendum  "  and 
a  **  Constituent  Assembly."  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  exhausted  every  resource,  as- 
sumed all  manner  of  disguises,  posed  here 
as  Socialists,  here  as  Clericals,  and  there 
as  anti-Semitics ;  two  seats  out  of  forty 
were  all  that  they  succeeded  in  carrying. 
It  was  absolute  collapse.  M.  D^roul^de, 
the  fiery  Achilles  of  the  party,  laid  down 
his  lance,  and  went  off  on  a  long  voyage ; 
and  the  rest  —  MM.  Laisant,  Naquet, and 
Laguerre  —  announced  that  the  Boulan- 
gist  party  must  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
collective  action,  and  tried  to  rejoin  the 
Republicans  ;  but  even  the  Extreme  Left, 
with  which  Ihey  were  formerly  associated, 
has  shown  no  eagerness  to  receive  them, 
and  their  part  in  politics  for  some  time  to 
come  will  probably  be  confined  to  serving 
as  intermediaries  now  and  again  in  some 
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momentary  coalition  between  the  Radicals 
and  the  Right.  A  few  days  before  the 
final  collapse  of  Boulangism  in  the  elec- 
tions of  the  4th  of  May,  its  leader  had 
given  the  country  one  last  comedy.  Three 
of  his  most  faithful  friends  started  for 
Jersey  on  the  first,  announcing  everywhere 
that  the  general  would  return  to  Paris  for 
the  polling-day.  It  was  a  final  effort  to 
rally  their  disbanded  troops.  But  the 
general  declined  to  come  back  unless  M. 
Rochefort  came  with  him.  The  emissaries 
started  for  London,  but  they  found  M. 
Rochefort  no  more  disposed  than  the  gen- 
eral to  come  home  and  face  a  new  trial,  of 
which  no  one  could  doubt  the  issue.  After 
this  humiliating  farce,  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  its  chief  had  the  good  sense 
to  take  leave  of  each  other  on  friendly 
terms,  and  with  as  little  recrimination  as 
possible. 

the  lesson  of  the  boulangist  move- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  Boulangist  adven- 
ture is  doubly  interesting  for  the  moral 
which  may  be  deduced  from  it  and  the 
results  it  has  brought  about.  The  most 
instructive  part  of  it,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  lesson  it  has  given  to  those  Repub- 
licans who  thought  themselves  safe  in 
undisputed  possession,  and  took  their 
fling,  governing  in  a  purely  party  spirit, 
and  taking  no  pains  to  win  over  to  the  re- 
public the  imposing  minorities  of  which 
the  opposition  was* made  up,  and  who 
suddenly  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  formidable  coalition  of  interests 
and  grievances  which  very  nearly  over- 
whelmed them  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  a 
solid  stratum  of  Republicanism  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  Boulangist  move- 
ment was  not,  like  the  Bonapartist  move- 
ment of  1 848-1 85 1,  a  general  and  sponta- 
neous impulse  in  favor  of  Csesarism.  It 
was  composed  of  very  various  elements  — 
patriotic  aspirations,  the  lust  of  revenge, 
disgust  with  the  barren  conflict  of  parties 
in  Parliament,  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
clergy  and  the  Royalists,  who  believed 
they  were  serving  the  cause  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  finally,  a  coalition  of  all  the 
discontents,  of  every  sort  and  kind.  These 
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iocongruous  elements  sooq  fell  to  pieces 
again  when  success  began  to  appear 
doubtful.  But  none  the  less,  the  history 
of  these  two  years  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly plain  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  purely  anony- 
mous government.  The  State  must  be 
symbolized  for  them  under  the  form  of 
some  man  whom  they  can  love,  admire, 
and  applaud.  For  the  masses,  M.  Gr^vy 
did  not  exist  at  all.  M.  Carnot  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  grace  and  regularity  with 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office,  in  obtaining  a  modest  and  irre- 
proachable popularity  which  has  fairly 
broken  down  and  supplanted  the  noisy 
and  ignoble  popularity  of  General  Boulan* 
ger.  Nor  are  the  French  people  disposed 
to  endure  a  government  without  initiative 
or  will  of  its  own.  Ready  as  they  were  to 
turn  their  backs  on  ministers  who,  like 
M.  Floquet,  were  willing  to  let  everything 
go,  and  to  insist  on  nothing,  they  are  just 
as  ready  to  follow  men  who,  like  M.  Con- 
stans,  know  what  they  mean,  and  intend 
to  do  it.  And  finally,  it  appears  very 
plainly  from  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years  that,  if  the  electorate  is  still  subject 
to  strange  fluctuations  of  mood,  and  to 
sudden  and  inconsiderate  impulses,  there 
is  nevertheless  a  gradual  process  of  edu- 
cation going  on ;  the  rigime  of  absolute 
liberty  now  enjoyed  by  France  carries 
with  it  the  remedy  for  its  own  inconven- 
iences ;  and  whenever  the  nation  is  on  the 
threshold  of  some  grave  mistake  or  peril, 
it  seems  instinctively  to  draw  back.  We 
must  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  this 
sort  of  political  education ;  but  we  may  at 
least  observe  and  rejoice  in  it. 

ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  the  Boulan- 
gist  movement,  they  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  The  foremost  of  them  is 
the  profound  disorganization  of  the  Roy- 
alist party.  The  support  openly  afforded 
to  the  Boulangist  campaign  by  the  Comte 
de  Paris  has  given  deep  offence  to  those 
of  his  adherents  who  regarded  such  an 
alliance  as  downright  dishonor,  and  has 
demoralized  the  electoral  forces  of  the 
party  by  permitting  them  to  vote  for  can- 
didates avowedly  Republican.    The  Or- 
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leans  family  became  so  keenly  aware  of 
the  deplorable  effect  produced  by  the 
Boulangist  alliance  that  they  must  needs 
try  to  repair  it  by  the  heroico-comic  esca- 
pade of  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans. 
While  his  father  was  making  a  voyage  to 
Havannah  in  order  to  show  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  young  prince* 
just  turned  twenty-one,  appeared  unex- 
pectedly in  Paris,  presented  himself  at  the 
recruiting  office,  and  proposed  to  undergo 
his  term  of  military  service.  He  probably 
expected  to  place  the  government  in  a 
desperate  difficulty,  obliging  it  either  to 
conduct  him  at  once  to  the  frontier,  and 
thus  violate  the  law  of  expulsion,  which 
condemns  to  two  years'  imprisonment  any 
exiled  prince  who  may  return  to  France 
without  permission,  or  else  to  subject  him 
to  a  trial  which  must  result  in  a  penalty 
obviously  disproportionate  to  the  offence* 
He  might,  at  any  rate,  be  sure  of  being 
talked  about,  and  of  making  his  name 
familiar  to  thousands  of  Frenchmen  hith* 
erto  almost  unaware  of  his  existence^ 
And  finally,  by  braving  imprisonment  In 
preference  to  exile,  he  could  throw  into 
the  shade  that  other  Frenchman  who  had 
deliberately  chosen  exile  to  avoid  imprii^ 
onment.  But,  to  the  despair  of  the  Roy* 
alist  journals,  which  broke  out  into  vapid 
indignation  and  protests  somewhat  UucIb- 
ing  in  cogency,  the  government  distarbed 
itself  very  little  about  the  matter.  It 
quietly  put  the  prince  through  his  trial» 
let  him  be  sentenced  to  two  years'  impria* 
onment,  and  duly  shut  him  up  at  Qair- 
vaux,  in  the  rooms  lately  occupied  by  the 
anarchist  Krapotkin,  and  the  revolutloil* 
ist,  Blanqui.  Public  opinion  was  no  mote 
agitated  than  the  ministry.  Nobody  toolt 
it  for  the  whim  of  a  hot-headed  but  genei^ 
ous  youth,  eager  to  share  the  conscript^ 
mess.  Everybody  knew  it  was  a  carefnlty 
got-up  little  comedy,  intended  to  obliterate 
the  misadventures  of  the  electoral  cam» 
paign,  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  Royal* 
ists,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
Constitutional  Right  in  the  Chamber  ni 
Deputies.  People  smiled  as  they  read  of 
the  luxurious  repasts  served  up  in  the 
prison  to  the  young  aspirant  after  tMirrack 
rations.  They  wasted  no  sentiment  over 
his  departure  for  Clairvaux,  well  knowing 
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that  his  imprisoomeot  would  be  neither 
long  nor  severe.  The  news  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  the  frontier  and  dismissed 
with  a  pardon  was  received  without  sur- 
prise ;  nobody  was  glad  and  nobody  was 
angry.  At  the  municipal  elections  the 
Conservatives  took  good  care  to  say  noth- 
ing at  all  about  monarchies  or  republics; 
they  simply  allied  themselves  with  the 
moderate  Republicans ;  and  to  this  alli- 
ance they  owe  the  presence  of  some  thirty 
Conservatives  and  Moderates  in  an  assem- 
bly which  hitherto  has  scarcely  contained 
a  dozen.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  group  of  the  Constitutional  Right, 
whose  formation  had  been  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
did  not  wait  for  his  liberation  before  con- 
stituting itseK  in  due  form ;  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  destined  to  grow  rapidly,  and  to 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  balance 
of  parties. 

While  it  thus  disorganized  the  monarch- 
ical party,  the  Boulangist  movement  has 
also  swept  away  the  divisions  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  As  it  was  chiefly  the 
Radical  electors  who  went  over  to  Bou- 
langism,  the  Moderates  have  gained  the 
ground  that  the  Radicals  have  lost. 
Hence  there  is,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties as  in  the  Municipal  Council,  a  very 
remarkable  increase  of  the  Moderate 
groups,  and  also  a  perceptible  modification 
both  of  the  programme  and  the  passions 
of  the  Radicals.  There  is  a  general  sense 
of  the  injury  that  has  been  done  to  the 
republic  by  sterile  and  interminable  de- 
bates ;  and  a  general  wish  to  unite  for 
purposes  of  fruitful  work,  and  to  look  after 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  classes.  From  this  point 
of  view,  Boulangism  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  the  country.  Its  excesses  have 
been  a  lesson  both  to  the  Republicans  and 
their  opponents. 

It  has  also,  I  think,  contributed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anti-Semitic  campaign, 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions aroused  by  the  Boulangist  move- 
ment to  make  some  stir  of  its  own.  There 
was  a  moment  when  —  thanks  to  the  aid- 
ing and  abetting  of  some  of  the  noisiest 
Boulangists,  such  as  MM.  Laur  and  Lai- 
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sant,  and  of  noblemen  like  the  Marquis  de 
Mor^s  and  the  Due  d'Uz^s,  who  thought 
to  get  some  political  leverage  out  of  So- 
cialism and  the  anti-Semitic  mania  —  it 
seemed  as  if  this  latter  malady  were  going 
to  spread  through  France.  But  the  muni- 
cipal elections  have  shown  that,  even  in 
Paris,  it  found  a  too  refractory  medium, 
and  that  it  has  shared  in  the  discredit  and 
defeat  of  Boulangism.  M.  Drumont,  the 
most  famous  of  its  apostles,  got  only  six 
hundred  votes ;  and  in  the  Quartier  des 
Ecoles,  the  anti-Semitic  candidate  scarcely 
obtained  a  hundred.  It  may  be  hoped 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  Jews  number 
no  more  than  sixty  thousand,  and  where 
for  the  last  century  they  have,  under  the 
influence  of  civil  and  political  equality, 
been  mingled  without  distinction  in  the 
general  mass  of  citizens,  this  essentially 
factitious  movement  may  pass  away  and 
leave  no  trace  behind. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

The  state  of  political  peace  produced  by 
the  failure  of  Boulangism  has  shown  itself 
in  many  ways  ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  the  un- 
mistakable determination  of  the  Chamber 
to  avoid  ministerial  crises.  The  retire- 
ment of  M.  Tirard,  in  the  middle  of  March, 
was  the  work  of  the  Senate,  which  re- 
fused to  approve  the  postponement  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Turkey.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  carried  its  for- 
bearance so  far  as  to  submit  without  a 
word  to  the  petty  coup  d^dtat  by  which  the 
premier  had  substituted  M.  Bourgeois  for 
M.  Constans  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Besides,  the  resignation  of  M.  Tirard 
hardly  amounted  to  a  ministerial  crisis. 
Everybody  felt  that  a  stronger  head  and  a 
more  energetic  temper  were  needed  at  the 
head  of  the  government ;  and  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the 
favorite  of  all  parties  and  the  man  for 
every  emergency,  was  at  hand  to  take  up 
his  inheritance.  He  had  already  acquired 
great  credit  as  minister  of  war,  and  this 
post  he  retained.  M.  Ribot,  succeeding 
M.  SpuIIer  at  the  Foreign  Office,  secured 
to  the  government  the  support  of  the  Left 
Centre  and  the  good-will  of  a  section  of 
the  Right.  M.  Constans,  whose  capacity 
and  reputation  rendered  him  almost  indis* 
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peasableat  the  Ministry  of  the  lolerior, 
returned  lo  the  post  of  which  M,  Tirard 
had  deprived  him  in  a  moment  of  ilUteri' 
per;  and  his  former  successor,  M.  Bour- 
geois—  a  mast  valuable  man,  who  has, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  possessing  a 
certain  ascendency  over  some  of  the  Rad- 
icals —  replaced  M.  Falliferes  at  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  M.  Faliiires,  also, 
only  exchanged  one  ofScc  for  another,  tak- 
ing over  the  Ministry  of  Justice  from  M. 
ThSvenet,  whose  reputation  as  a  gamester 
was  hardly  consistent  with  the  unimpeach- 
abili^  necessary  to  a  keeper  of  the  seals. 
M.  Rouvier  remained  at  the  Exchequer, 
M.  Yves  Guyot  at  the  Public  Works,  M. 
Barbey  at  the  Marine ;  M.  Develle  be- 
came minister  of  agriculture,  and  M.  J. 
Roche  of  commerce.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  thus  a  mere  re-arrangement  oE 
the  Tirard  ministry,  with  some  added 
force,  and  with  more  cohesion.  There  is 
not  a  single  portfolio  which  is  not  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  really  capable  man,  and  the 
Cabinet,  as  a  whole,  represents  as  exactly 
as  possible  the  Republican  majority,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  Left. 

ATTITBDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMEMT. 
The  government  of  M.  de  Freycinet, 
like  that  of  M.  Tirard,  announced  its  in- 
tCDtion  ot  settiQg  aside  coniroveried  ques- 
tions, and  dealing  only  with  those  matters 
of  business,  anil  of  social  and  economic 
reform,  on  which  men  oE  different  polit- 
ical opinions  could  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. The  Senate  is  committed  beforehand 
to  this  view.  But  in  the  Chamber,  polit- 
ical passions  are  more  intense,  personal 
competition  is  keener,  and  ministerial 
ambitions  and  local  rivalries  find  more 
place.  The  Radicals  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  the  disarmament  of  the  Right; 
for,  from  the  moment  that  the  Right  loy- 
ally accepts  the  republic,  it  may  reckon 
with  certainly,  if  not  on  governing  it  for 
a  time,  at  least  on  exercising  a  directing 
influence  over  It  lo  the  detriment  of  the 
Radicals,  Nevertheless,  in  the  Chamber, 
as  in  the  Senate,  the  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  dominant.  It  is  true  that  some 
precious  time  was  lost  in  the  verification 
of  powers,  which  was  gone  through  loo 
much  in  a  vein  of  political  retribution,  nor 
could  the  deputies  bring  themselves  lo 
abstain  from  putting  some  useless  and 
untimely  interpellations  ;  but  on  the  whole 
they  showed  a  dlsposiiion  lo  devote  them- 
selves actively  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Right  were  admitted  to  the 
Grand  Committees  on  the  Customs  and 


the  Budget;  agricultural  and  commerci 
groups  were  formed,  open  lo  deputies 
all  opinions  without  exception;  and  th 
signatures  oE  members  of  the  Right 
Left  meet  indiscriminately  at  the  foot  o 
bills  in  favor  of  the  working  clasae 
Twice  over,  a  considerable  part  of  ll 
Right  has  voted  orders  of  the  day  expres 
ing  confidence  in  the  ministry.  A  grou 
oE  the  Constitutional  Right  is  in  course  ( 
formation ;  and  we  have  even  si 
a  distinctly  Socialistic  characie 
instance,  that  which  makes  it  _ 
for  a  master  to  dismiss  a  workman  o 
count  of  his  belonging  to  a  syndicate - 
passed  bya  coalition  of  the  Right  and  tb 
Radicals.  Thus  It  may  be  said  thai  n 
have  before  us  at  the  same  lime  the  spreg 
of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  a  genen 
blurring  of  party  distinctions.  The  o 
mittee  which  excites  most  interest  is 
Customs  Committee  ;  and  the  Chamber  I 
divided  more  sharply  into  Protectionist 
and  Free-traders,  than  Into  Liberals  a 
Conservatives,  The  present  Chamber  ! 
laborious,  honest,  and  EuU  oE  good  ini 
tions.     Its  honesty  is  even  of  a  somewhi 

leries  of  iniquity  everywhere  in  moiM 
matters.  It  was  very  nearly  throwing  } 
Rouvier  overboard  on  suspicion  of  bavin 
looked  too  favorably  ga  the  administa 
lion  of  M.  Chrisiophle,  as  governor  of  til 
Credit  Foncier;  and  it  was  urgent  in  di 
manding  that  no  senator  or  deputy  shoirf 
in  future  be  chosen  lo  fill  the  high  office 
either  of  finance  or  of  the  magistral 
Nevertheless,  its  good-will  is  not  alwaj 
of  the  most  enlightened.  By  way  of  a 
Ing  industry  and  agriculture,  it  has  thro 
itself  into  a  blind  protectionism,  which  f 
in  danger  of  doing  irreparable  harm  t 
trade,  and  sending  up  the  price  of  coB 
modilies  i;enerally  in  a  way  that  v 
great  suffering  on  the  working  classe 
with  whose  interests  the  Chamber  is  a 
the  while  so  much  concerned.  It  goes  « 
somewhat  recklessly  passing  bills  for  lA 
benetit  of  the  workman,  without  sat 
cienily  considering  whether  they  ai 
either  just  or  practical.  This  is  the  cal 
with  the  law  which  forbids  the  dismisi 
of  workmen  on  the  ground  of  their  beit 
members  of  a  Syndical  Chamber,  all 
with  the  motion  which  proposed  to  n 
strain  a  railway  company  from  forbiddir 
its  employes  to  stand  for  the  Municip 

SOCIAL  REFORMS. 

The  fact  is.  that  the  Chamber  of  Dq 
'ith   the  press,  am 
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indeed,  with  society  in  general,  is  being 
drawn  on  by  a  movement  at  once  very 
noble  and  very  perilous,  very  touching 
and  very  inconsiderate  —  a  movement  of 
sympathy  for  almost  any  project  of  social 
reform.  One  cannot  help  comparing  the 
favor  with  which  suggestions  of  social 
reform  are  received  to-day,  with  the  favor 
with  which  suggestions  of  political  reform 
were  received  a  hundred  years  ago.  These 
ideas  were  the  fashion  everywhere ;  they 
were  the  talk  of  the  cafi  and  the  salon, 
the  workshop  and  the  boudoir.  Few  took 
the  trouble  to  study  them,  to  master  them, 
to  mature  them  ;  and  society  let  loose,  as 
if  in  sport,  amidst  an  effusion  of  tender- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  a  revolution  which 
has  covered  not  only  France,  but  Europe, 
with  ruins.  I  ask  myself  sometimes,  when 
I  see  with  what  facility,  with  what  light- 
heartedness,  these  great  questions  of  prop- 
erty, of  labor,  of  wages,  of  association, 
of  inheritance,  are  discussed  and  disposed 
of,  whether  we  are  not  feeding  the  poorer 
classes  with  hopes  and  illusions  which 
may  drive  them  to  violence  when  they 
find  how  impossible  it  is  to  realize  them. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  impulse  is  given ; 
and  one  cannot  but  be  glad  of  it,  what- 
ever the  upshot  may  be,  because  one 
feels  it  is  the  love  of  justice  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  these  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  social  organization. 
Five  or  six  years  ago,  the  name  of  So- 
cialist was  ill  received,  and  regarded  by 
many  as  a  term  of  abuse  ;  now  every- 
body calls  himself  a  Socialist,  and  to  say 
that  a  man  is  not  a  Socialist  is  equivalent 
to  calling  him  narrow-minded,  selfish,  and 
heartless. 

Whence,  and  how,  has  this  movement, 
this  temper  of  mind,  sprung  up  among 
us  ?  Without  going  back  to  its  more  dis- 
tant sources  —  the  ideas  of  equality  left 
as  a  legacy  of  the  French  Revolution,  or 
the  elaborate  and  often  chimerical  social 
theories  associated  in  France  with  the 
names  of  St.  Simon,  Fouruier,  Cabet, 
Leroux,  and  Proudhon,  in  Germany  with 
those  of  Lassalle  and  Marx,  and  in  En- 
gland with  that  of  Owen  —  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ever-growing  importance  of  in- 
dustrial and  01  economic  questions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  diffusion 
of  education  and  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  must  tend  to  make  the  masses 
aware  of  their  strength,  and  desirous  to 
use  it  for  the  bettering  of  their  condition  ; 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  remind  the 
privileged  classes  of  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing the  laborer  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
his  labor,  and  of  making  life  less  preca- 


rious for  the  lowest  classes,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  social  security  and 
order.    The  politicians  were  the  first  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  ideas,  in  order 
to  create  for  themselves  a  standing  army 
among  the  electorate ;  and  the  Catholics 
followed   suit,  moved,  some  of  them,  by 
the  sentiment  of  Christian  charity,  others 
by  the  desire  of  opposing  to  a  society 
sprung  from  the  Revolution  the  more  or 
less  cnimerical  ideal  of  a  society  based 
on  the  theory  of  solidarity,  on  the  associ- 
ation of  rich  and  poor,  which  existed  be- 
fore the  Revolution;  and  others  again  — 
and  these  were  the  greatest  number  —  by 
the  hope  that  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  lost  all  hold  on  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  times,  mi^ht  yet,  by  means  of 
its  powerful  organization,  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence   upon  the  social  move- 
ment.   These  men  have  never  separated 
the  idea  of  a  religious  propaganda  from 
their  projects  of  social  reformation.     Led 
by  the  Comte  de  Mun  and  M.  de  la  Tour 
du  Pin,  they  have  started  Christian  facto- 
ries, with  a  highly  developed  provident 
and  mutual  assurance  system,  and  even 
an  occasional  sharing  of  profits,  but  in 
which  the  workmen  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  association,  and  bound 
to  certain  religious  duties  ;  and  they  have 
opened  in  all  parts  of  the  country  Catho- 
lic workmen's  clubs,  which  serve  at  once 
as  a  religious  and  a  party  organization. 
At  the  same  time  co-operative  societies 
and  associations  of  all  sorts  are  multiply- 
ing around  us,  partly  as  a  simple  conse- 
quence of  the  liberty  of  organization,  and 
also  with  the  help  of  those  devoted  men 
who,  like  M.  Leclfere,  M.  Charles  Robert, 
M.  de  Boive,  and  others,  have  placed  their 
knowledge  and  acquired  experience,  prac- 
tical and  juridical,  at  the  service  of  these 
associations.     Meanwhile,  the   workmen 
have  gained,  little    by  little,  a  definite 
knowledge  of  what  association  can  do  for 
them  and  what  it  cannot    From  the  point 
of  view  of  social  theories,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  much.     While  some  few  fol- 
lowers of  Blanqui  are  still  in  the  childish 
stage  of  belief  in- universal  revolution,  and 
reformation  by  anarchy,  the  rest  are,  most 
of  them,  more  or  less  convinced  partisans 
of  Collectivist  ideas.      They  imagine  a 
society  in  which   the  State  should  regu- 
late labor  and  production,  should  be  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  of  all  in- 
dustrial establishments,  and  should  work 
them  by  the  regulated  and  organized  labor 
of  the  whole  community.    While  awaiting 
this  transformation,  which  one  section  of 
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;  "  possibilist  "  seciion  —  hopes 
lo  onng  about  by  purely  legal  means, 
and  the  rest  arc  disposed  to  hasten  by 
violence,  the  workmen  are  showing  mar- 
vellous  skill  in  organizing  ihemselres  (or 
the  conflict  with  capital.  The  workmen's 
syndicates  of  lo-day,  recognized  and  pro- 
tected by  the  law,  enable  the  men  in  any 
given  trade  to  act  in  concert  so  as  lo  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  general  condi- 
tions of  labor.  In  some  of  the  large 
lowna  —  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles  — 
the  various  syndicates  meet  in  a  building 
caUed  the  Bourse  du  Travail ;  and  already 
plans  are  being  framed  for  an  association 
of  all  the  syndicates  in  France.  The 
miners' delegatesassembled  at  Si.  Etienne 
have  just  been  conferring  on  their  com- 
raon  interests.  Strikes  are  much  more 
frequent  than  heretofore,  but  also  better 
conducted;  they  lake  place  now,  not  when 
an  industry  is  in  danger,  but  when  il  is 
prosperous,  and  a  rise  of  wages  may  be 
hoped  for;  and,  consequently,  masl  of 
the  recent  strikes  have  ended  in  favor  of 
the  men.  Finally,  there  is  a  feeling,  and 
a  very  just  one.  that  the  labor  question  is 
essentially  an  inlernallonal  question,  and 
that  there  is  a  certain  solidarity  among 
the  artisans  of  all  countries.  Hence  the 
excitement  caused  in  Fiance  by  the  dem- 
OQSirallons  of  the  first  and  fourth  oE  May 
in  favor  of  "the  three  eights"  —  or  the 
eight  hours'  working  day.  There  was 
nothing  threatening  in  the  character  of 
the  demonstration,  thanks  to  the  measures 
taken  by  M.  Constans  to  suppress  any 
attempt  at  a  riot,  and  also  to  the  temper 
of  the  people,  who  were  far  from  having 
any  idea  of  using  violence,  and  who  know 
well  enough  that  the  eight  hours' day  is 
as  yet  a  far-oS  ideal ;  but,  both  for  ihi 
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demonstration  of  the  first  of  May  had 
unmistakable  meaning.  It  gave  tangibli 
proof  that,  if  the  old  International  Asso- 
ciation is  dead  and  gone,  another  and 
far  more  formidable  union  has  sprung  up 
in  its  place  —  a  union  which  needs  neither 
binding  regulations  nor  a  central  fund, 
and  which  is  based  on  the  common  under- 
standing that  the  interests  of  labor  in  all 
countries  are  one  and  indivisible,  and  that 
they  must  be  furthered  by  simultaneous 

The  spectacle  of  the  growing  force  of 
the  labor  party  could  not  but  impress  upon 
the  middle  classes  the  necessity  of  sal' 
(ying  whatever  is  legitimate  in  its  claii 
in  order  to  avoid  a  serious  conflict;  a 
the  example  of  the  measures  passed 
Germany  for  insurance  against  age  and 


:ident,  together  with  the  theories  oE 
German  State  Socialists,  which  havft 
found  their  echo  in  France  in  M.  de  Lave- 
leye,  M.  Gide,  and  M.  de  Boive,  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  Labor  Associations 
of  Switzerland,  assembled  in  congress  at 
n.underthe  leadershlpof  the  Catholic 
Decuriius.  and  the  Freethinker  M. 
Favon  — all  this  has  helped  to  carry  home 
:onvlcIion,  either  that  the  State  must 
vene  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  is 
ed  is  a  rapid  multiplication  of  asso- 
jns,  and  the  spread  of  the  profit- 
sharing  system,  in  order  lo  realize  by 
private  initiative  what  others  expect  from 
Stale  inlerveniion.  And,  finally,  the  gen- 
eral evolution  of  the  tendencies,  moral 
intellectual,  of  our  generaii 
1  an  unforeseen  extension  lo 
teresl  in  the  problem  of  our  social  prog* 

THE  GROWING  INTEREST  IN  SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 

After  the  war  of  1870,  two  growing 
tendencies  might  be  discerned  among  the 
younger  generation;  in  some,  a  discour- 
agement leading  to  pessimism ;  in  others, 
exclusive  absorption  in  practical  life, 
worship  of  success,  a  contempt  for 
everythiDg  vague  or  UDcertain,  the  ridicule 
of  the  ideal  in  comparison  with  the  con- 
rete  and  the  real.  Hence  in  literature, 
n  the  one  hand,  the  narrow  and  brutal 
naturalism,"  the  pessimistic  philosophy, 
ie  so-called  dicadinte  of  poetry.  But 
lere  were  also  minds  of  a  higher  t<Mie, 
who  believed  in,  and  courageously  toiled 
for,  the  resurrection  of  their  country,  and 
who  kept  Iheir  faith  in  a  moral  ideal,  the 
source  at  once  oC  poetry  and  of  action. 
And  now,  to-day,  we  see  on  every  side  a 
strong  reaction  setting  in  against  materi- 
alistic   tendencies,    against    realism  and 

mystical  instinct,  which  with  some  take* 
the  form  of  a  return  towards  Catholicism, 
and  with  others,  that  of  an  attraction  to 
Theosophic  and  Spiritualistic  doctrines; 
but  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  rather 
the  character  of  a  humanitarian  entbini* 
asm,  an  eagerness  to  labor  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  human  misery.  The  immense 
popularity  of  the  Russian  literature,  and  of 
Tolstoi's  works  in  particular,  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  this  feehng; 
and  M.  de  Vogiid,  who  has  been  the  in- 
terpreter of  tlie  Russian  literature  to 
France,  has  become,  as  It  were,  the  apos- 
tle of  a  semi-religious,  semi-social  move- 
ment,    Many  young  men  look  ob  bim  a> 
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a  roaster ;  and  when,  quite  lately,  he  took 
the  chair  at  the  banquet  of  the  Paris  Stu- 
dents* Association,  his  address  was  an 
exhortation  to  labor  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  **  the  disinherited." 
It  should  be  the  mission  of  the  young,  he 
said,  to  bring  about  a  re-union  of  classes. 

And  now,  in  addition  to  the  various 
internal  causes  which  have  tended  to 
awaken  in  France  an  ever-increasing  in« 
terest  in  social  questions,  a  new  impulse 
has  also  been  given  from  outside,  by  the 
International  Conference  called  together 
last  Easter  at  Berlin  by  the  German  em- 
peror. Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
legislative  results  of  that  Conference,  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  moral  impor- 
tance of  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  William 
II.,  especially  when.it  is  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
We  need  not  here  discuss  the  wisdom  or 
indiscretion  of  these  two  actions,  nor 
whether  Prince  Bismarck  was  or  was  not 
necessary  to  the  young  empire.  The  great 
fact  is,  that  the  emperor  has  openly  de- 
clared before  the  world  that  purely  political 
questions  must  henceforth  give  precedence 
to  social  questions ;  he  has  made  the  so- 
cial question  the  order  of  the  day  for  every 
government  in  Europe.  From  that  posi- 
tion it  certainly  will  not  recede ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  emperor*s  action  has 
worked  up  to  the  very  highest  pitch  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  working 
classes ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  has 
encouraged  numbers  of  men  who  had  been 
prevented  by  timidity,  conventionality,  or 
conservative  prejudices,  from  occupying 
themselves  with  these  questions,  to  turn 
their  attention  to  them.  The  sympathy 
openly  expressed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  for 
this  new  departure  of  the  emperor's  has 
also  had  a  great  influence  on  people's 
minds,  and  we  hear  now  Collectivist  and 
Socialistic  theories  calmly  and  even  favor- 
ably discussed  in  drawing*rooms  where, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  the  very  name  of 
Socialism  was  uttered  with  a  shudder. 

The  keenness  of  these  social  interests, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  emperor  in  regard 
to  them,  have  done  another  thing.  They 
have  altogether  changed  the  international 
situation  between  France  and  Germany. 

FRANCE  AND   GERMANY. 

Many  people  are  now  beginning  to  say 
that,  sharp  as  has  been  the  international 
rivalry,  and  intense  the  strain  of  ever- 
increasing  armaments,  the  time  is  not  far 
off  when  the  gravity  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem  will  cast  all  this  into  the 
background.    Before  fifty  years  are  over. 


the  question  how  territories  are  to  be  di- 
vided will  have  given  way  to  the  question 
how  society  is  to  be  organized.  Already 
the  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  Germany 
is  nothing  like  as  acute  as  it  was  some 
years  ago ;  and  the  retirement  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  represented  all  the  painful 
memories  of  1870,  with  its  associations  of 
empire  and  dismemberment,  and  the  pres- 
ence on  the  throne  of  a  young  prince  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  have  had 
a  marked  effect  on  the  imagination  and 
the  temper  of  the  French. 

The  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  French 
nature  has  been  shown  on  this  occasion  in 
the  most  striking  manner.  They  have 
proved  how  little  capable  they  are  of  sus- 
tained ill-will,  how  easily  touched  and 
stirred  by  anything  that  has  an  imposing 
and  dramatic  character.  The  artistic  im- 
pulse in  them  carries  it  over  everything 
else.  Nowhere  has  the  fall  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  the  ingratitude  of  which  he 
has  been  the  victim,  excited  more  com- 
miseration than  in  France.  The  enemy 
once  fallen,  every  feeling  has  vanished 
except  the  respect  and  admiration  called 
forth  by  his  powerful  nature  and  his  ex- 
traordinary career.  At  the  same  time  the 
emperor  himself  has  produced  a  very  com- 
plex Impression  on  the  minds  of  French- 
men —  surprise  first  of  all,  then  curiosity, 
and  then  something  very  like  sympathy. 

character  of  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

It  was  with  the  liveliest  apprehension 
that  they  saw  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
They  had  been  shocked  and  offended  by 
all  that  was  known,  or  believed,  of  bis 
conduct  to  his  father;  they  believed  him 
to  be  absolutely  dominated  by  the  will  of 
Prince  Bismarck;  they  imagined  that  bis 
whole  soul  was  taken  up  with  three  things 
—  the  pride  of  power,  the  thirst  for  mar- 
tial glory,  and  the  hatred  of  France.  It 
was  even  said  that,  so  long  as  Bismarck 
was  at  his  side,  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  not  be  broken,  but  that  from  the 
moment  he  was  out  of  those  leading  strings 
there  would  be  everything  to  fear.  But 
now  we  find  that  we  have  before  our 
eyes  a  totally  different  person  from  what 
we  imagined,  more  complex,  and  far  more 
attractive;  difficult  to  understand  or  to 
define,  but  certainly  neither  vulgar  nor 
conventional.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  his  extraordinary  activ- 
ity and  even  excitability,  physical  and 
mental.  He  is  always  in  movement,  trav- 
elling, hunting,  holding  reviews,  out  in  the 
country ;  but  he  never  neglects  his  work. 
Four  hours  a  day  for  physical  exercise, 
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four  or  five  for  sleep,  the  rest  for  work  or 
receplioos — this  makes  up  the  habitual 
order  of  his  day.  There  is  nothing  fever- 
isb  in  his  speech  or  manner,  yet  one  feels 
in  it  that  perpetual  need  of  movement. 
Whether  in  speech  or  in  action,  he  can- 
not endure  a  moment's  pause.  It  is  this 
need  of  perpetual  activity  that  was  so  un- 
endurable to  the  temper  of  the  great  chan- 
cellor. It  was  not  unnatural.  Like  tile 
Creator,  when  the  creation  was  linished, 
e  wanted  lo  rest  the  seventh  day, 


;  the  e 


r  goio; 


y  do  I 


That  is  the  great  problem,  at  the  unfolding 
Of  which  his  own  friends,  as  well  as  all 
Europe,  look  anxiously  oo.  It  was  this 
that  troubled  his  grandmother,  the  em- 
press Augusta,  when  she  saw  him  ascend 
the  throne  so  young  and  so  inejtperienced, 
after  the  premature  death  of  his  father, 
and  said  :  "  There  will  be  a  step  wanting 
in  the  staircase  of  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many." He  is  a  curious  mixture  of  fossil 
reminisceoces  and  modern  aspirations; 
he  is  at  once  a  feudal  warrior  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  king,  by  divine  right,  of  the  an- 
den  rigime.  and  a  socialist  of  the  twentieth 
century.  I  fear  this  supremacy  of  the 
archxological  element,  which  certainly  ex- 
ercises a  great  influence  over  him ;  for  of 
all  chimeras,  the  chimeras  of  the  past  are 
the  most  to  be  dreaded-  He  seems  id 
have  no  perception  of  the  odd  effect  it 
produces  lo  hear  a  Hohenzollern,  the  de- 
scendant of  that  Frederick  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  who  bought  iheelecloraleof  Branden- 
burg from  the  emperor  Slgismund  for 
good  current  coin,  talking  about  his  soi"- 
ereignty  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  which  he 
gives  account  to  God  alone.  His  nature 
is  lacking  in  unity,  in  measure,  in  balance. 
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I  they  will  remember  for  a 
hundred  years;  he  will  go  on  adding  to 
his  war  budget  and  his  effective  force  at 
the  very  moment  when  France  has  dimin- 
ished hers  by  forly-two  millions;  and  yet 
he  talks  of  his  love  of  peace  in  accents  of 
irresistible  sincerity.  He  is  a  sort  of  ri- 
iumioi  all  the  Hohenzollerns.  A  soldier 
like  the  Great  Elector  and  like  William 
the  First,  a  delighter  In  ceremony  and  gala 
uniforms  like  Frederick  the  First,  rough 
in  his  play,  and  a  believer  >n  sumptuary 
laws,  like  Frederick  William  the  First, 
sensitive  as  Frederick  the  Second  lo  all 
the  delicacies  of  French  wit,  a  mystic  like 
Frederick  William  the  Second,  a  roniaa- 


licist  like  Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  I 
a  humanitarian  like  Frederick  the  Third,  I 
he  is  a  combination  of  the  most  contra-  ' 
dictory  elements.  Will  he  succeed  !□ 
fusing  them  into  a  single  character,  sim- 
ple, coherent,  and  continuous?  It  do«s 
not  seem  impossible  ;  for  he  has  a  strong 
will,  and  since  he  came  In  the  throne  he 
has  proved  himself  capable  of  reconsider- 
ing his  duties  and  controlling  his  own 
disposition.  If  he  has  really  resolved  to 
play  the  part  of  a  staunch  upholder  of 
peace,  a  champion  of  the  working  classes, 
a  royal  reformer,  it  is  because  it  seems  to 
him  to  be  his  duty  ;  and  it  has  probably 
cost  him  more  or  less  of  a  struggle  with 
himself.  A  few  years  ago,  he  gave  his 
photograph  to  a  young  officer  friend,  and 
wrote  at  the  back;  "  Oderint  dum  rae- 
luanl."  A  few  weeks  ago,  he  said  to  M, 
Jules  Simon:  "When  I  became  emperor, 
I  said  to  myself,  that,  In  the  position  in 
which  Cod  had  placed  me.  it  wou!d  be 
belter  lo  do  good  to  men  than  to  make 
them  fear  me."  This  beautiful  little  say-  J 
ing,  which  he  publicly  repealed  in  hlit^ 
speech  at  Bremen,  is  the  precise  anawecl 
to  his  harsh  and  ineolent  inscription  of  %  1 
few  years  back.  There  h.xs  been  a  moral 
history  going  on  in  the  breast  of  William 
the  Second.  As  prince  and  heir,  he  longed 
10  make  himself  feared  some  day;  ODCC 
master,  he  felt  his  responsibility,  and  now  • 
he  wishes  lo  be  lowed.  However  much  J 
or  Hide  thai  goes  for,  it  is  not  the  mark  ot\ 
an  ordinary  mind. 

The  generous  qualities  of  the  youag  I 
emperor  have  been  very  generally  recog- 
nized in  France,  which  also  owes  him 
something  for  the  removal  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, We  have  been  glad,  moreover,  to 
feel  that  peace  was  guaranteed,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  by  projects  of  social 
reform  which  can  only  be  carried  out  ia 
time  of  peace.  It  has  been  rather  a  curi- 
ous sight,  to  see  public  opinion  In  France 
at  once  growing  kindly  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck for  having  been  dismissed,  and 
friendly  towards  the  emperor  for  having 
dismissed  Prince  Bismarck.  This  kino- 
lioess  and  friendliness — which  is  (w 
more  general  than  one  would  readily  have 
believed,  and  is  felt  even  in  Alsace  — 
has  been  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a  cer- 
tain simple-mindedness.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  have  goue  so  far  as  lo  imagine 
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and  William  li.  would  restore 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  out  of  pure  love  of 
peace  and  ihe  desire  of  inaugurating  a 
new  era  in  European  politics. 

These  arc  the  dreams  oE  bonest  people 
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who  are  a  little  too  idealistic.  But  what 
is  real  enough  is  this  :  that  the  new  polit- 
ical situation  which  has  been  evolved 
since  the  accession  of  William  II.  has 
induced  a  great  many  people  in  France  to 
look  more  calmly,  and  in  a  very  different 
manner,  on  the  relations  between  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  well  understood  that 
Germany  as  well  as  France  rushes  upon 
certain  ruin  if  they  persist  in  their  enmity ; 
that  everything  counsels  a  reconciliation 
which  would  ensure  their  greatness  and 
prosperity.  Much  has  been  said  during 
these  last  years  of  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance ;  it  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again,  that  France  and  Russia  have  not  a 
single  conflicting  interest,  while  France 
and  Germany  have  not  one*  in  common. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
this  view  of  things.  The  truth  is  that 
France  and  Russia  have  very  little  in  com- 
mon, and  their  interests  are  opposed  at 
several  points ;  while,  apart  from  the  an- 
tagonism created  by  the  war  of  1870, 
France  and  Germany  have  hardly  any 
points  of  opposition  and  many  of  agree- 
ment. 

FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia is  based  exclusively  on  a  certain  nat- 
ural sympathy  and  resemblance  between 
the  Slav  and  the  Celtic  character,  and  on 
a  common  hostility  to  Germany  —  with 
this  difference,  that  the  hostility  of  Russia 
to  the  German  springs  from  a  violent  an- 
tipathy of  nature,  while  that  of  France  is 
purely  agcidental.  From  this  alliance 
France  has  almost  nothing  to  gain,  either 
in  a  material  or  an  intellectual  sense.  She 
can  derive  no  positive  profit  from  it,  ex- 
cept in  the  extreme  East,  by  means  of  the 
pressure  which  Russia  might  put  upon 
China  to  make  her  pursue  a  policy  favor- 
able to  France  in  Tonquin.  But  in  £u* 
rope,  if  the  peace  lasts,  what  advantage 
can  France  possibly  draw  from  an  alliance 
with  Russia  ?  France  lends  her  capital  to 
Russia;  she  maintains  the  credit  of  Rus- 
sia ;  but  Russia  opens  to  France  not  one 
industrial  outlet,  while  her  corn  is  a  per- 
petual and  increasing  menace  to  French 
agriculture.  If  war  broke  out  with  Ger- 
many, France,  whether  vanquished  or 
victorious,  could  not  but  lose  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Russia.  Vanquished,  she  would 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  defeat, 
for  Germany  would  necessarily  carry  on  a 
defensive  war  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and 
an  aggressive  war  on  the  side  of  France. 
France,  which  alone  has  any  money,  would 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the    war ;    and 


France,  which  alone  has  any  rohmies, 
could  alone  be  plundered  of  her  territory 
without  her  victor  being  burdened  with 
such  embarrassing  and  dangerous  con- 
quests as  those  of  1870.  Finally,  Russia, 
which  is  a  young  country  with  immense 
and  thinly  peopled  territories,  with  an 
enormous  margin  before  her  for  the 
growth  of  her  population  and  the  increase 
of  her  wealth,  would  easily  repair  the 
losses  of  an  unsuccessful  war.  For  France 
it  would  mean  almost  irreparable  ruin. 
Victorious,  France  would  have  gained 
everything  for  Russia  ;  for,  Austria  and 
Germany  once  reduced  to  impotence,  Rus- 
sia would  be  free  to  accomplish  her  de- 
signs in  the  East.  Asia  Minor  would  fall 
into  her  hands,  and  France,  which  has 
trouble  enough  as  it  is  to  maintain  her 
position  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  her* 
self  have  introduced  a  fourth  great  mari- 
time power  to  share  it  with  her.  I  admit 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Russia  may 
not  have  to  undergo  internal  convulsions 
which  may  arrest  her  development;  but 
neither  is  there  anything  to  prove  that  she 
will ;  and  then,  with  what  dangers  may  not 
Europe  be  threatened  by  that  colossal 
power  which  already  reckons  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  men,  which  in  fifty 
years  will  reckon  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions, and  which,  when  once  its  network 
of  roads  and  railways  is  completed,  will 
inundate  Europe  with  the  products  of  its 
mines,  its  factories,  and  its  harvest  fields, 
as  well  as  with  its  armies  ?  The  union  of 
France  and  Germany  can  alone  prevent 
the  realization  of  the  prediction  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  that  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury there  will  be  practically  only  three 
nations  left  —  Russia,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  It  will  come  true  if  France 
and  Germany  go  on  doing  the  work  of 
these  three  powers  by  paralyzing  and  ex- 
hausting each  other  as  they  are  doing. 
Russia  knows  this  well ;  and  her  govern- 
ment, which  can,  at  heart,  have  nothing 
but  dislike  and  contempt  for  Republican 
France,  is  prodigal  of  its  flatteries  and 
advances,  because  France  all  the  while 
secures  her  on  her  German  frontier  and 
gives  her  time  to  grow  in  peace.  France, 
on  her  side,  is  compelled  to  lean  upon 
Russia  by  the  fear  of  Germany  ;  but  there 
is  something  too  incongruous,  too  ridicu- 
lous, in  seeing  Republicans  lend  them- 
selves to  the  laudation  of  KatkofiE,  one  of 
the  butchers  of  JPoland,  melt  over  the 
autocratic  czar,  abuse  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists, and  maintain  a  guarded  silence 
on  the  subject  of  those  oppressions  and 
cruelties   which   twenty   years  ago   they 
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eloquently  denounced.  France  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  very  reason  that  their  genius 
is  so  different,  need  the  aid  of  each  other's 
power  to  complement  their  own  in  works 
of  intellect ;  they  have  no  industrial  an- 
tagonisms ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
which  guarantees  to  each  the  terms  of  the 
'*  most  favored  nation,"  has  been  of  equal 
service  to  both  of  them.  Germany  cannot 
compete  with  France  in  articles  o!  luxury 
or  in  wines;  she  cannot  import  her  cereals 
into  France;  but  she  can  supply  the 
deficiency  of  French  mineral  products. 
France  and  Germany  together  can  save 
Europe  from  the  hegemony  of  Russia,  and 
they  can  prevent  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  world  from  being  monopolized  by 
England  and  the  United  States.  Their 
union  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  equi- 
librium of  the  forces  of  the  globe.  Such 
a  union  can  alone  bring  about  a  disarma- 
ment, an  arrest  of  that  rivalry  in  military 
expenditure  which  is  exhausting  Europe, 
and  pave  the  way  to  some  solid  result 
from  the  efforts  now  being  made  for  the 
amelioration  of  social  conditions. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

Unfortunately,  desirable  as  it  is  for 
both  countries,  its  possibility  is  still  very 
doubtful.  There  are  many  in  Germany 
who  wish  for  it,  but  they  do  not  say  on  what 
conditions.  In  France,  Colonel  Stoffel 
has  had  the  courage,  not  only  to  advocate 
it,  but  to  specify  tho  conditions  under 
which  it  should  take  place.  He  has  been 
attacked  on  all  sides,  of  course  —  in  Rus- 
sia, in  France,  and  in  Germany;  but  his 
suggestions  have  nevertheless  made  their 
mark,  and  they  keep  re-appearing  under 
different  forms  in  newspaper  articles  or 
in  private  conversation.  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  France  will  never  contract  an 
alliance  with  Germany  without  some  modi- 
fication of  the  territorial  conditions  created 
by  the  war  of  1870.  A  union  under  pres- 
ent conditions  would  make  her  the  vassal, 
not  the  ally,  of  Germany.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  possession  of  Metz  by 
Germany  is  a  direct  menace  to  the  safety 
of  Paris ;  and  that  the  Germans  only  in- 
sisted on  it  in  1871  as  a  guarantee  against 
French  reprisals.  Again,  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  create 
a  duty  towards  them  on  the  part  of 
France.  But  does  anybody  suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Germany  would  con- 
sent to  simply  restore  all  that  she  has 
taken,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  France?  It  is  possible  she 
may  some  day  regret  her  conquests  ;  but 
as  to  restitution,  if  any  one  in  Germany 


dreamed  of  proposing  such  a  thiu  I 
think  the  Socialists  themselves  woulocry 
out.  Such  an  act  would  pre-suppose  the 
existence,  I  do  not  say  of  a  new  £urope, 
but  of  a  new  humanity.  Less  inopossiue, 
though  difficult  enough  for  Gennany  to 
submit  to,  would  be  some  other  coinfcni» 
tion  —  a  partia4  restitution,  or  the  neutral- 
ization of  Alsace-Lorraine  united  with 
Luxemburg,  when  Luxemburg  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Ger* 
many,  in  accepting  such  a  modification, 
would  have  made  a  step  forward  in  the  con- 
solidation of  her  unity.  The  danger  whidi 
besets  her  is  her  lack  of  positive  bounda- 
ries. Whether  from  the  possession  cl 
provinces  which  repudiate  her,  like  Sle» 
vig  and  Alsace,  or  from  the  existence 
outside  her  limits  of  populations  which 
belong  to  her  in  heart,  her  frontiers  are 
indistinct  on  every  side.  German  unity 
will  not  be  really  secured  till  Gennany 
has  either  suffered  a  defeat  without  a  dis- 
ruption, or  else  has  voluntarily  rectified 
her  frontier. 

In  any  case  it  would  need  a  sin^lariy 
lofty  mind  and  powerful  hand  to  e£Eect 
such  a  transformation  of  internal  rela- 
tions ;  and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  Williaa 
the  Second  that  even  his  enemies  shoidd 
believe  him  capable  of  showing  such  qoat 
ities,  and  of  brinsn'ng  to  the  study  of  tiw 
international  problem  the  same  iearieas> 
ness,  the  same  courageous  sincerity,  which 
he  has  shown  in  dealing  with  the  social 
problem.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  nnCh* 
ing  will  reallv  be  done,  and  that  the  tws 
countries  will  fulfil  their  destiny  and  gs 
on  quarrelling  with  one  another  to  tie 
sole  advantage  of  the  Russians,  the  A 
icans,  and  the  English. 

The  agreement  which  has  just 
come  to  Detween  England  and  Germany 
as  to  their  African  territories  will  not 
make  it  any  easier  to  bring  about  a  leood 
understanding  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  it  in 
a  partial  accession  of  England  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  a  design  on  the  part 
of  the  two  nations  to  make  common  causes 
in  some  degree,  against  France  and  Rn» 
sia.  The  result  of  the  treaty  will  pmbably 
be  to  strengthen  the  bono  of  sympnihy 
between  France  and  Russia. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  desire  of 
peace  is  so  strong  as  to  have  produced  a 
real  improvement  of  all  relatioDS»  bodi 
diplomatic  and  scientific,  between  the  vtm 
nations.  Germany  might  easily  improve 
the  situation  still  further  by  aonting  tin 
rigor  of  the  measures  she  continues  to 
apply  to  unhappy  Alsace.     It  ia  impossihk 
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to  see  what  advantage  she  finds  in  keeping 
the  Alsatians  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irrita- 
tion. The  mild  and  benevolent  government 
of  General  ManteufiEel  had  done  much  to 
Germanize  the  province;  the  system  of 
repression  and  annoyance  by  which  it  has 
been  succeeded  has  gone  far  to  destroy,  in 
a  few  months,  all  that  General  Manteuffel 
had  effected.  The  existing  passport  sys- 
tem, by  which  half  the  Frenchmen  who 
wish  to  visit  Alsace  are  forbidden  to  enter 
it,  —  and  that,  as  a  German  official  admit- 
ted to  me,  not  on  personal,  but  on  general 
grounds,  and  with  the  deliberate  and  single 
intention  of  obstructing  the  intercourse 
between  France  and  Alsace  —  is  as  odious 
and  iniquitous  as  it  is  useless.  To  put  an 
end  to  it  would  be  to  produce  at  once  in 
Alsace  a  feeling  of  restored  ease  and 
emancipation.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
while  we  look  for  the  prevalence  of  a  juster 
and  friendlier  spirit  in  the  government  of 
the  annexed  provinces,  the  intercourse 
between  France  and  Germany  has  already 
become  easier  and  more  frequent.  The 
Labor  Conference  at  Berlin,  where  the 
French  delegates,  and  especially  their 
leader,  M.  Jules  Simon,  were  made  the 
objects  of  the  most  delicate  attentions, 
had  a  very  happy  influence  in  this  respect. 
French  physicians  will  take  part  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Medical  Congress 
at  Berlin,  and  the  French  government  will 
be  officially  represented  by  civil  and  mili- 
tary surgeons.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  representatives  of  several  German 
universities  —  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Heidel- 
berg, and'Fribourg  —  have  been  over  to 
attend  the  festivities  given  at  Montpellier 
in  celebration  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  its 
university. 

THE   FRENCH   UNIVERSITIES. 

These  festivities,  which  were  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the 
republic,  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  higher  education  in  France.  For 
the  first  time,  a  commemoration  of  the 
foundation  of  a  university  was  held  in 
France,  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
celebrated  not  long  before  in  neighboring 
countries  —  at  Bologna,  Heidelberg,  Ley- 
den,  and  Upsala.  For  the  first  time,  the 
local  representatives  of  the  four  faculties, 
letters,  sciences,  law,  and  medicine,  were 
seen  acting  in  common  as  members  of  a 
single  body,  and  thus  testifying  to  the 
existence  of  that  abstract  unit,  destroyed 
by  the  Revolution  in  1794,  the  university. 
At  the  solemn  session  held  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
M.  Bourgeois,  publicly  undertook  to  intro- 


duce into  Parliament,  before  long,  a  bill 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  universities. 
It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
higher  education  in  France  to  realize  the 
nature  and  importance  of  this  innovation 
—  or  rather,  of  this  renovation.  Mediaeval 
France  had  created  for  herself  that  great- 
est of  university  centres,  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  influence  of  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope, and  its  foundation  had  been  followed 
by  that  of  twenty  other  universities,  some 
of  them  —  as  those  of  Montpellier,  Tou- 
louse, Poitiers,  and  Orleans  —  very  illus- 
trious in  their  day.  Unfortunately,  the 
French  universities  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  higher  instruction  ;  they  in- 
cluded colleges  of  secondary  instruction ; 
and  these  colleges  ended  bv  absorbing 
the  whole  life  of  the  universities.  From 
the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  uni- 
versities fell  into  a  profound  decline, 
abstract  scientific  research  disappearing 
almost  entirely,  and  giving  place  to  studies 
of  a  purely  professional  and  practical 
kind.  The  faculty  of  arts,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in 
Germany,  and  gave  the  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  letters  and  sciences,  ceased  to  con- 
stitute a  faculty  by  itself,  and  was  attached 
to  the  teaching  of  the  separate  colleges. 
In  abolishing  the  universities,  while  re- 
taining the  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
and  creating  establishments  of  secondary 
instruction,  the  legislators  of  the  Conven- 
tion had  no  idea  of  destroying  a  great 
organ  of  public  education;  they  simply 
intended  the  suppression  of  a  semi-reli- 
gious corporation  whose  property  they 
wished  to  confiscate.  When  Napoleon 
reorganized  the  whole  system  of  education 
in  France,  he  introduced  into  the  Lyceum 
course  one  year  of  philosophy.  This  was 
practically  the  residuum  ot  the  ancient 
faculty  of  arts.  He  took  good  care  not  to 
re-establish  the  universities,  for  he  was 
no  less  averse  than  the  Convention  to  the 
existence  of  autonomous  bodies  which 
might  resist  the  central  authority  ;  but  he 
did  establish,  alongside  of  the  faculties  of 
law  and  medicine  necessary  for  the  train- 
ing of  advocates,  judges,  and  doctors,  the 
two  faculties  of  letters  and  of  sciences,  in 
which  a  small  number  of  professors  might 
deliver  brilliant  lectures,  intended  rather 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general  public 
than  for  actual  students,  and  which  might 
serve,  in  particular,  to  supply  an  examining 
body  for  the  future  masters  of  the  second- 
ary education.  The  eloquence  of  profess- 
ors like  MM.  Cousin,  Guizot,  Villemain, 
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and  Saint-Marc  Girardin  threw  a  great 
lustre  over  these  lectureships,  and  the 
science  professorships  also  exerted  a  real 
influence  ;  but  the  scope  of  the  education 
was  exceedingly  restricted.  No  one  would 
have  dreamt  of  going  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  the  faculty  of  lei  '       * 

sity  ;  and  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
turned  out  practitioners,  not  scholars  or 
scientific  men.  The  future  professors 
received  their  education  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Sup^rieure,  or  studied  laboriously 
by  themselves,  and  knew  nothing,  or  al- 
most nothing,  of  the  professors  of  the  fac- 
ulty save  as  examiners  who  were  to  pass 
or  pluck  them.  M.  Duruy  was  the  first, 
at  the  fall  of  the  second  empire,  to  think 
of  modifying  this  state  of  things.  He  in- 
stituted the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  at 
the  Sorbonne,  to  encourage  disinterested 
research,  and  attracted  to  It  a  number  of 
young  scholars  who  had  studied  in  the 
German  universities,  and  who  made  it 
their  mission  to  restore  the  old  universities 
in  France.  The  leal  with  which  the  third 
republic  took  up  all  questions  relating  to 
education  hastened  the  realization  of  their 
wishes.  Three  leaders  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
—  MM.  Dumesnil,  Dumont,  and  Liard  — 
have  pushed  forward  this  reform  with 
equal  ability  and  perseverance.  By  mul- 
lipiying  the  number  of  professorships  in 
the  faculties,  they  have  made  it  possible 
to  provide  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  students;  and  by  instituting, 
alongside  of  the  public  lectures,  special 
classes  open  only  to  tlie  regular  students, 
they  have  created  a  personal  tie  between 
the  professors  and  their  pupils  ;  while  the 
foundation  of  scholarships  has  served  to 
attract  to  the  faculties  a  first  group  of 
men  who  soon  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
crowd  of  independent  students.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sci- 
ence now  reckon  by  thousands ;  and  a  large 
number  of  these  are  not  studying  with 
a  view  to  teaching,  but  simply  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  a  superior  culture.  The 
faculties,  meanwhile,  remained  completely 
separate  one  from  another,  without  any 
of  those  corporate  lies  which  constitute 
a  university.  In  1885,  the  first  step  was 
'  '  I  towards  their  consolidation  in  a 
;ndowed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
The  State  recognized  in  them 
irt  of  civil  personality,  with  the  right 
eceiving  gifts  and  disposing  freely  of 
ain  revenues;  and  it  instituted,  more- 
■,  a  Council-General  of  the  faculties, 
composed  of  two  delegates  for  each  faculty 


in  each  of  the  univers 
entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  all  mat-^ 
ters  of  common  interest,  and  in  particu- 
lar with  the  presentation  of  candidates  to 
the  various  professorships.  One  sieponlv 
is  wanting  now  —  the  fusion  of  the  facul- 
ties into  a  corporate  university;  and  this 
is  the  step  that  is  soon  to  be  taken.  Whea 
this  is  done,  we  shall  have  repaired  the 
evil  effects,  not  only  of  the  decree  of  the 
Convention,  hutof  the  internal  decay  which  ' 
had  preceded  and  justified  it. 

A  great  part  of  the  credit  of  universilj' 
re-establishment  will  belong  to  the  slO' 
dents  themselves.  They  first  paved  the. 
way  to  the  union  of  the  various  faculties 
by  forming,  first  at  Nancy,  then  at  Parist' 
and  then  in  the  other  towns,  general  asso^ 
ciations  of  students,  in  which  all  branchet 
of  studies  were  represented.  They  reso-' 
lutely  stuck  la  the  word  university  —  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  of  Lyons,  of  Montpellier 

—  even  when  there  was  no  sort  of  offi- 
cial claim  10  the  title  ;  they  sent  delegates, 
from  Paris  to  Bologna  to  represent  the 
students  of  "the  University  of  Paris;" 
and  in  August,  1S39,  they  invited  the 
students  of  the  French  and  foreign  i 
versifies  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  Sorbonne,  and  the 
festivities  held  there  were  essentially  the 
festivities  of  students.  The 
idea  has  thus  been  brought  out  of  lbs 
region  of  pure  abstraction,  to  take  shape 
in  these  associations  of  students,  which 
represent,  imperfectly  no  doubt,  but  it 
germ,  the  old  Universilates  sludiotorum 

—  the   corporations    of   students   of    the 
medieval  universities. 

At  Montpellier,  again,  it  is  the  associ* 
alion  of  students  which  best  represents 
the  corporate  unity  of  a  university.  While 
the  faculties  themselves  are  si  ill  tormeated 
by  mutual  jealousies,  the  students  a  11 
one  brotherhood.  They  are  buildiD|r  ^ 
house,  which  will  be  their  university  hall; 
They  have  an  orchestra  and  a  choir  formed! 
among  themselves  -,  and  they  have  shoiri]^ 
by  the  services  they  rendered  in  orgaD*' 
izing  the  fgtes  at  Montpellier,  to  what  A 
point  they  have  carried  the  spirit  of  di^ 
cipline,  and  the  power  of  initiative.  The 
old  town  might  have  fancied  itself  back 
in  the  times  when  all  Europe  flocked  lo 
attend  the  lectures  of  Casaubon  or  Saporta, 
as  It  watched  the  procession  defiling 
through  its  streets,  with  the  thirty-three 
banners  of  the  corporations  of  studentB, 
French  and  foreign,  and  the  many-colored 
robes  of  the  university  delegates,  among 
whom  were  men  of  world-wide  reputation, 

—  Professor  Helraholtz  from  Berlin,  Pro 
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fessor  Gaudenzi  from  Bologna,  and  Pro- 
fessor Monro  from  Oxford.  These  gay 
and  friendly  festivities,  shone  upon  by  all 
the  splendor  of  the  southern  sun,  were 
indeed  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  higher 
education  of  France,  They  have  been 
the  most  important  event  of  these  last  six 
months. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS.     THE 
RIVAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

At  present  the  Parisian  mind  is  almost 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  societies  of  artists  who 
have  opened  their  rival  exhibitions,  the 
one  at  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  the  other  at  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  annual  exhibitions  of  paintings,  for- 
merly organized  and  directed  by  the  State, 
have  been  left  for  the  last  six  years  to  the 
initiative  of  a  society  called  the  Society 
of  French  Artists,  and  composed  of  all 
the  exhibitors  who  have  taken  prizes  at 
the  annual  salons.  This  society  has  had  a 
brilliant  career;  but  presently  complaints 
were  made  that  some  sinister  influence 
was  transforming  it  into  a  coterie  pledged 
to  favor  certain  studios  to  the  neglect  of 
others.  The  action  of  the  jury  of  awards 
for  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1889, 
presided  over  by  M.  Meissonier,  produced 
a  schism  in  the  society,  and  a  new  asso- 
ciation, called  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  was  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Meissonier.  It  includes, 
curiously  enough,  hardly  any  sculptors; 
but  it  has  with  it  nearly  all  the  painters 
who  make  the  charm  of  the  annual  exhi- 
bitions, all  the  men  of  marked  originality, 
who  seek  for  and  open  out  new  fields  for 
art  —  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Besnard,  C. 
Duran,  Cazin,  Roll,  Gervex,  Lerolle, 
Friant,  Carri^re,  Prinet,  Harrison,  Aublet, 
Edelfelt,  and  the  rest.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing an  enormous  number  of  pictures,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  limiting  each  exhibitor 
to  two,  they  limit  the  number  of  exhib- 
itors, and  allow  each  to  send  in  several 
paintings.  They  have  thus  but  a  thousand 
pictures,  or  so,  on  their  walls,  instead  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred;  but  several 
painters  have  been  able  to  exhibit  a  col- 
lection of  works,  the  display  of  which  in 
conjunction  with  one  another  adds  very 
powerfully  to  the  general  impression. 
Thus  MM.  Stevens,  Besnard,  C.  Duran, 
Ribot,  Cazin,  Aublet,  and  Billotte  have 
been  able  to  ghre  a  very  complete  idea  of 
their  genius  by  the  simultaneous  exhibi- 
tion of  characteristic  instances  of  their 
various  styles.    Moreover,  the  new  society, 


having  fewer  pictures  to  hang,  has  been 
able  to  hang  them  to  better  advantage,  not 
piling  them  one  above  another,  leaving 
free  spaces  between  them,  as  in  the  En- 
glish National  Gallery,  stretching  the 
ceiling-paintings  on  the  ceiling  and  not 
against  a  wall,  and  isolating  the  decorative 
paintings.  Thus  the  exhibition  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  besides  being  interesting 
from  the  quality  of  its  work,  is  generally 
pleasanter  to  look  at,  and  less  fatiguing  to 
go  through.  The  Society  of  Artists,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  the  mistake  of  de- 
termining to  exhibit  as  many  pictures  as 
usual,  in  spite  of  the  schism,  and  they 
have  therefore  been  obliged  to  accept 
mediocrities  in  place  of  the  works  of  im- 
portance which  have  been  sent  elsewhere. 
The  result  has  been  disastrous ;  there  are 
whole  rooms  where  one  looks  in  vain  for 
a  single  original  or  interesting  picture; 
what  good  ones  there  are  are  lost  in  the 
surrounding  mediocrity;  and,  by  some 
unaccountable  mischance,  the  better  men 
among  those  who  have  remained  faithful 
to  the  old  society  —  MM.  Bonnat,  Hen- 
ner,  and  J.  P.  Laurens  —  have  not  been 
happy  in  their  inspiration  this  year.  How- 
ever, M.  Munckaczy,  who  has  not  exhib- 
ited anything  for  a  long  time,  has  this  year 
sent  a  very  fine  ceiling-piece,  and  an 
interesting  portrait;  a  young  Spanish  art- 
ist, M.  Checa,  exhibits  a  **  Roman  Chariot 
Race  "  in  which  he  displays  extraordinary 
vigor,  and  some  fine  qualities  as  a  colorist ; 
MM.  Zuber,  Didier-Puget,  and  Armand 
Gu^ry  show  us  beautiful  landscapes ;  M. 
P.  Dubois  has  two  masterly  portraits ;  and 
M.  E.  Detaille  sends  a  military  subject, 
"En  Batterie,"  which  is  one  of  his  best 
productions,  glowing,  spirited,  and  full  of 
movement,  though  not  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  "  Battle  of  Jena,"  by  his 
master  Meissonier,  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  This  latter  work, 
which  represents  the  emperor  with  his 
sta£E  watching  a  charge  of  cuirassiers  in 
the  plain  below,  is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  the  master.  Its  perfection  of 
detail  subtracts  nothing  from  the  extraor- 
dinary force  and  charm  of  the  general 
effect.  The  rush  of  the  cuirassiers  is  the 
rush  of  a  whirlwind ;  and  the  hand  of  the 
great  landscapist  is  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  distances,  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  smoke. 

If  the  elder  exhibition  is  not  entirely 
forsaken,  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  sculptors, 
who  have  almost  all  of  them  remained 
faithful  to  it;  and  their  works  are  dis- 
played under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  its  fine  central  garden.    Remarkable 
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among  them  are  the  "Tomb  of  Flaubert," 
by  Chapu.  Ihe  •'  Femme  au  Paon  "  of  Fal- 
guiSre, "  Tanagra,"  by  the  painter  Ger6me, 
and  the  "Tomb  of  GuiUaumet,"  by  Bar- 
rias.  If  there  Is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
these  two  ejihibiii 
must  have  done  wilh  mere  picture-fairs 
like  that  of  the  Champs  Elys^ES,  and  offer 
lo  the  public  fewer  pictures  and  belter 
chosen,  the  sight  of  which  shall  be 
a  pleasure  and  an  edu[:atloD. 


N 


Many  years  ago  I  lived  for  some  lime 
in  the  oeighborhood  of  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  kept  by  my  old  fellow-student.  Dr. 
Warden,  and,  having  always  been  disposed 
to  specialize  in  the  subject  of  mental  dis- 
ease, I  often  availed  m3-self  of  his  permis- 
sion to  visit  and  study  the  various  cases 
placed  under  his  charge.  In  one  amoQo; 
these,  that  of  a  patient  whom  I  will  call 
John  Lynn,  I  came  to  feel  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, apart  from  scieoltfjc  considerations. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five, 
handsome,  gentlemanlike,  and  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  apparently  quite  free  from 
any  symptoms  of  his  malady.  His  inlcl- 
leciuai  powers  were  far  above  the  average, 
and  had  been  highly  trained  ;  in  fact,  the 
strain  of  preparing  for  a  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful universily  examination  had  proved 
ain  fever,  followed  by  a 
loDg  period  of  depression,  culminating  in 
more  than  one  determined  allempt  at  sui- 
cide, which  had  made  itnecessary  lo  place 
him  under  surveillance.  When  I  first  met 
him  he  had  spent  siic  months  at  Grey- 
stones  House,  and  was,  in  Dr.  Warden's 
opinion,  making  satisfactory  progress 
towards  complete  recovery.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  gradually  regaining  Its  bal- 
ance, his  spirits  their  elasticity,  and  the 
only  unfavorable  feature  in  his  case  was 
his  strong  taste  for  abstruse  metaphysical 
studies,  which  he  could  not  be  prevented 
from  occasionally  indulging.  Bui  a  spell 
of  Kant  and  Harimann,  Comte  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  Co.,  wa.s  so  invariably  followed 
by  a  more  or  less  retrograde  period  of  ex- 
cilement  and  dejection,  (hat  Dr.  Warden 
and  I  devoted  no  small  ingenuity  lo  the 
iovention  of  expedients  for  diverting  his 
tboughls  from  those  pernicious  volumes, 


I  frequently  n^H 
;  midsummer  ^^ 


and  our  efforts  were  not  unfrequently 
warded  with  success, 

My  acquaintance  with  hii 
months  old,  when,  one  tin 
day.  1  called  at  Greyslones  House  afii 
unusually  long  absence  of  a  week  or  more. 
The  main  object  of  my  visit  was  to  borrow 
a  book  from  John  Lynn,  and  accordingly, 
after  a  short  conversation  wilh  Dr.  War- 
den, I  asked  whether  I  could  see  him. 
"Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  doctor;  "I'm 
afraid,  though,  that  you  won't  find  him 
over-flourisliing.  He's  been  at  that  coo- 
founded  stuff  SkUigel,  and  Ficly,  and 
Skupptithoor  "  —  my  friend  is  no  German 
scholar,  and  his  eccentric  pronunciation 
seemed  to  accenluale  the  scornful  empha- 
sis which  he  laid  upon  each  obnoxious 
name  —  "hammer  and  longs  ever  since 
last  Monday,  and  you  know  that  always 
means  mischief  wilh  him.  To-day,  how- 
ever, he  has  apparently  taken  to  Berkeley 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  which  is  a  degree 
belier,  and  he  was  talking  about  you  at 
luncheon,  which  I  thought  raiher  a  good 
sign  ;  so  perhaps  he  may  come  round  thii. 
lime  wilhout  much  trouble." 

Having  reached  John  Lynn's  apart 
menlB,  however,  I  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  adopt  Ihe  doctor's  hopeful  vienr.  For 
though  he  appeared  outwardly  composed 
and  collected  —  epithets  which,  indeed, 
.Iways  sound  a  warning  note  —  there  was 
I  restlessness  in  the  young  man's  gli 
,nd  a  repressed  enthusiasm  in  his 
thence  I  augured  no  good.  Moreover,  £' 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  steer  our  coit- 
rersalion  out  of  ihe  channel  in  which  his 
houghts  were  setting;  and  this  was  the 
ilomic  theory,  I  did  my  best  for  some 
ime,  but  to  no  purpose  at  alt.  The  atoms 
and  molecules  drifted  into  everythio^ 
through  the  most  improbable  crevices,  like 
the  dust  of  an  Australian  whirlwind.  "They 
into  sport  and  politics,  and  the  current 
:e  of  parochial  gossip  —  which  re^y 
not  the  remotest  connection  with  any 
nlific  subject  —  and  Ihe  latest  novel 
of  ihe  season,  albeit  the  time  of  the  mod- 
ern metaphysical  romance  was  not  yet. 
So  at  length,  abandoning  the  bootless 
struggle,  I  resolved  to  let  him  say  his  Bay, 
and  Ihe  consequence  was  that  after  some 
half-hour's  discourse,  which  I  will  Dot 
tempt  the  reader  loskip,  1  found  myself 
meeklv  assenting  to  the  propositions  of 
the  infinitude  of  the  material  universe,  and 
the  aggregalioi;  and  vibration  of  innumer- 
able homogenous  atoms  as  the  origin  of 
all  thing.s,  from  matter  to  emc' 
the  four-inch  brick  to  the  poet' 
the  unknown. 
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''Now,  what  has  always  struck  me  as 
strange/'  quoth  John  Lynn,  who  at  this 
point  leaned  forward  towards  me,  and  held 
me  with  a  glittering  eye,  which  to  the 
professional  element  in  my  mind  sub- 
consciously suggested  the  exhibition  of 
sedatives  —  "what  strikes  me  as  strange 
is  the  manner  in  which  scientists  practi- 
cally ignore  an  exceedingly  important  im- 
plication of  the  theory  —  one,  too,  that  has 
been  pointed  out  very  distinctly  by  Lucre- 
tius, not  to  go  further  back.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  limitless  atomic  universe 
necessarily  involves,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, the  existence,  the  simultaneous 
existence,  of  innumerable  solar  systems 
absolutely  similar  to  our  own,  each  repeat- 
ing it  in  every  detail,  from  the  willow- 
leaves  in  the  sun  to  the  petals  on  that 
geranium-plant  in  the  window,  whilst  in 
each  of  them  the  progress  of  events  has 
been  identically  the  same,  from  the  con- 
densation of  gaseous  nebulse  down  to  the 
prices  on  'Change  in  London  at  noon 
to-day.  A  minute's  rational  reflection 
shows  that  the  admission  is  inevitable. 
For,  grant  that  the  requisite  combination 
doesn't  occur  more  than  once  in  a  tract  of 
a  billion  trillion  quintillions  of  sauare 
miles,  what's  that,  ay,  or  that  squared  and 
cubed,  to  us  with  infinite  space  to  draw 
upon?  You'll  not  overtake  the  winged 
javelin.  But,  of  course,  this  isn't  all. 
For  it  follows  from  the  same  considera- 
tions that  we  must  recognize  the  present 
existence  not  only  of  inconceivably  numer- 
ous earths  exactly  contemporaneous  with 
our  own,  and  consequently  arrived  at  ex- 
actly its  stage  of  development,  but  also  of 
as  many  more,  older  and  younger,  now 
exhibiting  each  successive  state,  past  and 
future,  through  which  ours  has  already 
proceeded,  or  at  which  it  is  destined  to 
arrive.  For  example,  there  are  some  still 
in  the  palaeolithic  period,  and  others  where 
our  Aryan  ancestors  are  driving  their 
cattle  westward  over  the  Asiatic  steppes. 
The  battle  of  Marathon's  going  on  in  one 
set,  and  Shakespeare's  writing  Hamlet's 
Is  life  worth  living?  in  another.  Here 
they've  just  finished  the  general  election 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-something, 
and  here  they're  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
big  European  war,  and  here  they're  begin- 
ning to  get  over  the  effects  oi  the  sub- 
mergence of  Africa,  and  the  resurrection 
of  Atlantis  —  and  so  on  to  infinity.  To 
make  a  more  personal  application,  there's 
a  series  of  earths  where  you  at  the  present 
moment  are  playing  marbles  in  a  holland 
bib,  and  another  where  people  are  coming 
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back  from  my  funeral,  and  saying  that  that 
sort  of  thing  is  really  an  awful  grind,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  well,"  I  said,  in  a  studiously  bored 
and  cold-waterisb  way,  **  perhaps  these 
speculations  may  be  interesting  enough  — 
not  that  they  ever  struck  me  as  particu- 
larly so.  But  what  do  they  all  come  to  ? 
It  seems  to  me  quite  easy  to  understand 
why  scientists,  as  you  sav,  ignore  them. 
They've  good  reason  to  cfo  that,  with  so 
much  more  promising  material  on  hand. 
Why  should  they  waste  their  time  over 
such  hopeless  hypotheses  —  or  facts, 
whichever  you  like  ?  " 

'*  Then,  conceding  them  to  be  facts,  you 
consider  that  they  can  have  no  practical 
significance  for  science?"  said  John 
Lynn,  with  a  kind  of  latent  triumph  in  bis 
tone. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  promptly  replied. 
"  Supposing  that  this  world  is  merely  one 
in  a  crop  all  as  much  alike  as  the  cabbages 
in  a  row,  and  supposing  that  I  am  merely 
one  in  a  bushel  of  Tom  Harlowes  as 
strongly  resembling  each  other  as  the 
peas  in  a  pod,  what's  the  odds  so  long  as 
these  doubles  —  or  rather  infinitibles  — 
keep  at  the  respectful  distance  you  sug- 
gest? If  they  were  to  come  much  in 
one's  way,  I  grant  that  the  effect  might 
be  slightly  confusing  and  monotonous, 
but  this,  it  would  appear,  is  not  remotely 
possible." 

"  But  I  believe  you're  quite  mistaken 
there.  Dr.  Harlowe,"  he  said,  still  with  the 
suppressed  eagerness  of  a  speaker  who  is 
clearing  the  approaches  to  a  sensational 
disclosure;  "or  would  you  think  a  fact 
had  no  scientific  value,  if  it  went  a  long 
way  towards  accounting  for  those  myste- 
rious phenomena  of  clairvoyance  —  sec- 
ond sight,  call  it  what  you  will  —  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  generallv  admitted 
to  be  undeniable  and  inexplicaole  ?  For, 
look  here,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  I 
have  stated,  the  explanation  is  simply 
this :  the  clairvoyant  has  somehow  got  a 
glimpse  into  one  of  these/afj/mi/^  worlds, 
which  happens  to  be  a  few  years  ahead  of 
ours  in  point  of  time,  and  has  seen  how 
things  are  going  on  there." 

"  Really,  my  good  fellow,"  I  interposed, 
**  considering  the  billions  and  quintillions 
of  miles  which  you  were  talking  about  so 
airily  just  now,  the  simplicity  ofthe  expla- 
nation is  scarcely  so  apparent  as  one  could 
wish." 

"  However,  it's  an  immense  advance,  I 
can  tell  you,  upon  any  one  that  has  hith- 
erto been  put  forward,"  he  persisted  with 
unabated  confidence.    "Why,  nowadays 
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there's  surely  no  great  difficulty  ia  irnag- 
ia'iag  very  summary  melbads  of  dealing 
with  space.  Contrast  it  with  the  other 
difficulty  o£  supposing  somebody  lo  have 
seen  something  which  actually  does  not 
exist,  and  you'll  see  that  the  two  are  alto- 
gether disparate.  Id  short,  the  whole 
thing  seems  clear  enougii  lo  me  on  dfiri- 
cri  grounds;  but.  no  doubt,  Ihat  may 
partly  be  because  I  am  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent independent  of  them,  as  I've  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a  planet 
which  differs  from  this  one  BO)ely  in  hav- 
ing had  a  small  start  of  ft  —  five  years,  1 
should  say,  or  thereabouts." 
•■Oh,  byj(      ■  '    ' 


to  drive  in  a  delusioa  is  always dangi 
]  went  on  alo-jd  ;  "  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  Lynn  P  Am  1  to  understand  that 
you  are  meditating  a  trifiJEg  excursion 
through  the  depths  of  space?  or  has  it 
already  come  off?" 

"  It  has,"  he  answered  curdy. 

"  May  1  ask  when  ?  "  with  elaborate  sar- 

"Yesierday.  I'd  like  to  give  you  an 
account  of  it  —  and  if  you'd  lake  a  cigar, 
perhaps  you'd  took  less  preposterously  : 
Weunderstand-all-aboui-thal-sort-of-thing- 
you-knowi  You  really  don't  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  and  it  is  absurd,  not  to  say 
exasperating,"  quoth  John  Lynn,  handing 
me  the  case  with  a  good-humored  laugh. 

I  look  one,  feeling  somewhat  perplexed 
at  his  cheerfulness,  as  his  attacks  had 
hitherto  been  invariably  attended  by  de- 
spondency and  gloom;  and  he  resumed 
his  statement  as  follows:  "It  happened 
in  the  course  of  yesterday  morning.  I 
was  sitting  up  here  doing  nothing  in 
particular;  I  believe  I  supposed  myself 
lo  be  reading  a  bit  of  the  "  De  Nalura 
Rerum,"  when  suddenly  1  discovered 
thai  1  was  really  standing  in  a  very 
sandy  lane,  and  looking  over  a  low  gate 
into  a  sort  of  lawn  oi  pleasure-grounds. 
Now,  let    us    take  it    for  granted    that 

fou've  said  I  simply  dropped  asleep  — 
didn't  all  the  same.  The  lawn  ran  up 
a  slope  to  the  back  of  a  house,  all  gables, 
and  queer-shaped  windows,  and  tall  chim- 
ney-stacks, covered  with  ivy  and  other 
creepers  —  clematis,  I  think,  at  any  rate 
there  were  sheets  of  white  blossom  against 
the  dark  green.  It's  a  place  I  never  saw 
before,  that  I'm  pretty  certain  of;  there 
are  »ame  points  about  it  that  I'd  have  been 
likely  to  remember  if  I  had.  Forinstance, 
the  long,  semicircular  flights  oE  lurE  steps 
to  left  and  right,  and  the  flower-beds  cut 


out  of  the  grass  between  them  into  tbe 
shape  of  little  ships  and  boats,  a  whole 
deei,  with  sails  and  oars  and  l^ags,  which 
struck  me  as  a  quaint  device.  Then  ia,' 
one  corner  there  was  a  huge  puzzle-^ 
key  nearly  blacking  up  a  turnstile  ir 
bank;  1  remember  thinking  it  might  be 
awkward  for  any  one  coming  that  way  in: 
the  dark.  Looking  back  down  the  lane^- 
which  was  only  a  lew  yards  of  carl-track^ 
there  were  the  beach  and  the  sea  close 
by;  a  dattish  shore  with  the  sand-hillit 
covered  with  bent  and  furze,  ligzaggiogj 
in  and  out  nearer  to  and  further  from  higlh 
water  mark.  There  are  miles  of  that  sort 
of  thing  along  the  east  coast,  and,  as  ik- 
matter  of  fact,  I  ultimately  found  out  that 
it  can  have  been  no  great  distance  froia- 
Lowestoft  —  from  what  corresponds  witb 
our  Lowestoft,  of  course,  I  mean.  And  t 
m.-iy  observe  that  I  never  have  been  ii 
that  part  oE  the  world,  at  least  not  nearer 
than  Norwich. 

"Well,  as  you  may  suppose,  such  an. 
abrupt  change  of  scene  is  a  rather  startling, 
experience;  and  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  I  haven't  at  present  the  wildest  Idea 
heui  it  wa.-;  effected  "  ("  Hear  hear,"  said 
I),  "  any  more  than  you  can  explain  how 
certain  vibrations  in  the  air  are  at  '' ' 
moment  producing  sounds  causing  in  voiir  ' 
brain  other  vibraiioas,  which  we  would 
call  a  belief  ihat  I  am  either  raving  o: 
romancing.  But  the  straage  feellae  — 
which  in  itself  proves  that  it  wasn  t  i 
dream,  for  who  ever  is  surprised  at  any- 
thing in  one  f  —  wore  off  before  long,  and 
I  began  to  make  observations.  As  for  the : 
time  of  day,  one  could  see  by  the  shadows 
and  dew  on  the  grass  that  it  was  morningi' 
a  considerably  earlier  hour  than  It  had 
been  here  when  I  quitted  Greystones  ab- 
ruptly 1  and  the  trees  and  flowers  showed 
that  it  was  early  summer.  Nobody  « 
visible  about  the  place,  but  1  heara  the 
scraping  of  a  rake  upon  gravel  somewhere 
near,  whence  I  inferred  the  vicinity  of  a. 
gardener.  After  standing  still  for  what 
seemed  a  considerable  length  of  time  — I 
had  forgotten  to  put  on  my  watch,  and  so 
could  only  guess  —  I  resolved  upon  coiDr 
mitting  a  trespass  to  the  extent  oE  seeking 
out  this  man,  in  hopes  of  thus  gainiof. 
some  clue  to  the  maze  of  mystery  at  the 
heart  of  which  I  had  suddenly  been  set, 
and  as  a  preliminary  I  framed  several 
questions  ingeniously  designed  to  extract 
as  much  information  as  possible  without 
betraying  my  own  stale  of  bewildered 
ignorance.  But  when  I  tried  lo  carry  out 
this  plan,  it  proved  quite  impracticable! 
The  gale  at  which  I  siood  was  unlatched) 
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the  banks  od  either  hand  were  low  and 
apparently  most  easily  scalable,  yet  I 
found  it  by  no  means  possible  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  those  pleasure-grounds.  My 
attempts  to  do  so  were  instantly  frus- 
trated, repulsed,  in  a  manner  which  I  am 
totally  unable  to  describe ;  some  strange 
force,  invisible  and  irresistible  as  gravi- 
tation, arrested  every  movement  in  that 
direction,  almost  before  it  had  been  tele- 
graphed from  brain  to  muscle.  In  short, 
a  few  experiments  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  while  I  could  proceed  unchecked  to 
right  or  left  along  the  shore,  I  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited  from  taking  a  single  step 
further  inland.  How  far  my  limits  ex- 
tended to  seaward,  I  naturally  did  not  fully 
investigate,  having  once  ascertained  that 
the  water's  edge  did  not  bring  me  to  the 
end  of  my  tether.  It  was  a  sort  of  con- 
verse of  King  Canute  and  the  waves. 
Here  I  was  between  the  deep  sea  and  — 
I  will  not  say  the  Devil  —  but,  at  any  rate, 
a  manifestation  of  some  occult  power,  such 
as  mankind,  during  a  certain  stage  of  de- 
velopment, is  prone  to  identify  with  that 
personage.  I  had  been,  as  it  were,  set 
down  in  a  fixed  groove,  out  of  which  I 
could  no  more  pass  than  I  could  now 
transcend  the  three  dimensions  of  space. 

**  Having  clearly  recognized  this  state 
of  things,  I  next  bethought  me  of  making 
my  presence  audible,  with  a  view  to  at- 
tracting thither  the  possible  guide,  philos- 
opher, and  friend,  whom  I  might  not  go 
to  seek.  This  expedient,  however,  failed 
even  more  promptly  than  the  other ;  I 
couldn't  utter  a  sound.  Then,  like  old 
Joe,  *  I  took  up  a  stone  and  I  knocked  at 
the  gate,'  and  such  is  the  strength  of 
association,  that  I  continued  the  process 
for  some  time  before  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  my  hammering  produced  no  noise 
whatever.  It  is  true  that  soon  afterwards 
a  ridiculous-looking  small  terrier  came 
trotting  round  the  corner ;  but  his  bored 
and  indifferent  air  only  too  plainly  proved 
his  arrival  to  be  non  propter  hoc,  I 
vainly  endeavored  to  attract  his  attention, 
whistling  phantom  whistles,  and  slapping 
my  knees,  and  even  going  to  the  lengths 
of  flourishing  defiant  legs  ;  but  the  moun- 
tain could  not  have  been  more  disregard- 
ful  of  Mahomet  than  he  of  me.  And,  as 
if  to  show  that  this  arose  from  no  natural 
imperturbability  of  disposition,  he  pres- 
ently saw  fit  to  bark  himself  hoarse  at  a 
flocic  of  sparrows.  Altogether  it  seemed 
sufficiently  obvious  that  in  these  new 
scenes  —  where  and  whatever  they  might 
be  —  I  was  to  play  the  part  merely  of  a 
spectator,  invisible,  inaudible,  intangible ; 


and,  furthermore,  that  my  opportunities 
for  looking  on  were  subject  to  rigorous 
circumscription,  approaching  that  experi- 
enced by  the  boy  who  peers  under  the 
edges  of  the  circus-tent  and  sees  the  hoofs 
of  the  horses.  Still,  unsatisfactory  as  I 
might  consider  this  arrangement,  I  had  no 
resource  save  to  acquiesce  therein ;  nor 
could  I  under  the  circumstances  think  of 
anything  better  to  do  than  to  keep  on 
loitering  about  the  gate,  waiting  for  what- 
ever might  happen  next. 

*'  What  happened  next  was  that  a  glass 
door  in  the  house  opened,  and  out  of  it 
came  two  ladies,  in  one  of  whom  I  recog- 
nized, as  they  walked  towards  me  down 
the  slope,  my  eldest  sister  Elizabeth. 
There  was  noth»ng  in  her  appearance  to 
make  me  for  a  moment  doubt  her  identity, 
though  it  did  strike  me  that  she  looked 
unusually  grave  and  —  yes,  decidedly 
older  —  and  seemed  to  have  lost  the  pleas- 
ant freshness  of  coloring  which  mainly 
constitutes  what  the  Irish  call  'pig- 
beauty.'  I  was  then  inclined  to  attribute 
this  impression  to  the  queer,  old-fashioned- 
looking  dress  she  wore ;  but  I  must  now 
suppose  her  attire  to  have  been  whatever 
is  to  be  the  latest  novelty  for  that  particular 
summer.  The  other  girl  puzzled  me  much 
more,  for  although  there  was  certainly 
something  familiar  to  me  in  her  aspect,  I 
couldn't  St  any  name  to  her  uncommonly 
pretty  face  ana  figure  ;  and  it  wasn't  until 
I  heard  my  sister  call  her  *  Nellie'  that 
the  truth  occurred  to  me  —  it  was  Helen 
Rolleston.  She,  you  know,  is  a  sort  of 
cousin  of  ours,  and  my  mother's  ward, 
and  has  lived  with  us  most  of  her  life,  so 
there  was  nothing  surprising  in  finding 
her  and  Elizabeth  together.  The  curious 
and,  except  upon  one  hypothesis,  unac- 
countable part  of  the  matter  is,  that 
whereas  I  saw  her  a  few  months  ago  in 
the  guise  of  an  angular,  inky-fingered 
schoolgirl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  most, 
yesterday  she  had  shot  up  to  twenty  or 
thereabouts,  had,  I  believe,  grown  several 
inches,  and  had  undoubtedly  turned  into 
a  *  come  out '  young  lady.  I  must  say  that 
she  had  improved  very  much  during  the 
transformation ;  I  should  never  have 
thought  Miss  Nellie  bad  the  makings  of 
such  a  pretty  girl.  Not  that  it  is  a  style  I 
particularly  admire ;  too  tall  and  dark  for 
my  taste,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  pre- 
dict her  ultimate  development  into  a  fine 
woman  —  rather  an  aversion  of  mine,  but 
distinctly  handsome  all  the  same. 

**  Well,  they  went  about  picking  flowers 
for  a  long  time,  without  coming  near 
enough  for  me    to  overhear  what  they 
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were  saying,  which  I  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  do.  Bui  at  last  they  came  down 
the  path  running  along  insida  the  boun- 
dary-bank, and  sat  down  to  sort  their  roses 
and  pinks  oo  a  garden-seat,  behind  which 
I  found  no  ditSculty  in  taking  up  a  position 
well  within  eavesdropping  distance.  I'd 
begun  by  this  time  lo  suspect  how  matters 
stood,  and  was  consequently  rather  uueasy 
in  my  mind.  One  can't  find  oneself  sud- 
denly plumped  down  tive  years  or  so  ahead 
of  yesterday,  without  speculating  as  to 
how  things  —  and  people  —  have  gone  on 
ia  the  meanwhile.  So  much  may  happen 
in  live  years.  The  situation  produces  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  that  1  fancy  one  might 
have  upon  finding  oneself  intact  after  a 
railway  accident,  and  proceeding  to  inves- 
tigate who  among  one's  fellow-passengers 
have  held  together,  what  Dumber  of  limbs 
they  still  can  muster,  and  so  on.  Of  course 
1  was  not  sure  that  I  would  learn  anything 
from  their  conversation ;  they  might  have 
talked  for  an  hour  without  saying  a  word 
to  enlighten  me ;  but,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  they  were  evidently  discussing  a 
batch  of  letters  received  that  morning 
from  various  members  of  the  family.about 
whom  I  was  thus  enabled  to  pick  up  many 
more  or  less  disconnected  facts.  It  ap- 
peared, for  instance,  that  my  sister  Maud 
was  married.aDdlivJDgln  South  Keasing- 
ton.  My  brother  Dick,  who  has  just  got 
a  naval  cadetship,  was  in  command  o?  a 
gunboat  somewhere  off  the  Chinese  coast. 
Waller  seemed  to  be  doing  well  on  the 
horse-ranche  in  the  Rockies,  which  he's 
hankering  after  at  present  —  all  satisfac- 
tory enough.  The  only  thing  that  made 
me  uneasy  was  that  for  some  time  neither 
oi  them  roeniionedmy  mother,  audit  really 
was  an  immense  relief  to  my  mind  when 
at  last  Elizabeth  said,  — 

"  '  i  see,  Nellie,  that  we  haven't  got  any 
sweet-pea,  and  the  mother  always  likes  a 
bit  for  her  table;'  and  Nellie  replied, — 

'• '  We  must  get  some  before  we  go  in. 
Her  cold  seems  to  be  much  better  this 
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be  able  to  appear  on  Thursday.  That 
would  be  indeed  unlucky ;  why,  a  wedding 
without  a  mother-in-law  would  be  nearly 
as  bad  as  one  without  a  bridegroom, 
wouldn't  it.  Nellie?'  Nellie  laughed  and 
blushed,  but  expressed  no  opinion,  and 
Elizabeth  went  on :  '  Talking  of  that,  do 
you  expect  Vincent  this  morning?' 

" '  I  don't  quite  know.  He  wasn't  sure 
whether  his  leave  would  begin  to-day  or 
OQ  Wednesday  —  that  is  to-morrow.     He 


said  that  if  he  got  it  to-day,  he  would 
in  here  on  his  way  to  Lowestoft.' 

" '  Oh,  on  his  way  ;  rather  a  rouodaboal 
way  from  Norwich,  1  should  have  thoughb 
Do  you  know,  Nellie,  I'm  glad  that  youll 
be  quartered  in  York  next  winter, 
tieve   there's   much  more  going  on  tberd' 
than  at  Norwich,  and  you  can  ask  me 
stay  with  you  whenever  you  are  partii 
larly  gay.    There,  now,  you've  mixed 
all  the  single  pinks  that  I   had  just  ca 
fully  sorted  from  the  double  ones  —  what 
a  mischievous  young  person  you  : 

"From  these  last  remarks  I  inferred' 
two  facts  respecting  Vincent,  myyoungest 
brother,  now  at  Rugby,  neither  of  which 
would  I  have  been  at  all  inclined  to  pre* 
diet.  For  one  of  them  was  that  he  had 
entered  the  army,  whereas  he  ha 
displayed  no  leaning  towards  a  military 
career.  I  should  say  that  his  tastes  werr 
decidedly  bucolic,  and,  moreover,  I  can' 
imagine  how  on  earth  he  is  lo  gel  tbrou^' 
the  examinations,  as  his  only  books  znr 
cricket-bats  and  footballs,  which  woo't 
help  him  much  even  for  the  preliminary. 
But  I  think  there  are  still  fewer  premonv 
itory  symptoms  of  the  second  fact  —  that 
be  was  about  in  the  immediate  ful 
contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Helen 
RoUeston.  Why,  the  idea's  absurd. 
remember  that  in  the  days  of  their  in- 
fancy, being  nearly  contemporaries,  Ihey 

:d  to  squabble  a  good  deal,  and  at  pres- 
I  believe  they  regard  one  another  '  ' 
a  feeling  of  happy  indifference.  In 
cent's  last  letter  lo  me  he  said  he  was 
afraid  that  he  would  find  the  house  awfully 
overrun  with  girls  when  be  went  home, 
which  was,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  a  gracefid 
allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  Nellii' 
holidays  coincide  with  bis  own. 

"  However,  likely  or  unlikely,  I  had  so 

conclusive  proof  that  such  was  actually 
the  ease,  as  Vincent  himself  arrived,  ooC 
easily  recognizable,  indeed,  having  devel* 
oped  into  a  remarkably  good-looking 
young  fellow,  got  up,  too,  with  a  regard' 
for  appearances  not  generally  conspicuous 
in  hobbledehoys  of  seventeen.  The  dis- 
creet way  in  which  Elizabeth  presently 
detached  herself  from  the  group  and  went 
to  gather  sweet-pea,  would  alone  have  led 
me  to  suspect  the  state  of  affairs,  evea 
if  the  demeanor  of  the  other  two  had  not 
made  it  so  very  plain  before  they  walked 
round  a  corner  beyond  the  range  of  mj 
observations.  But  they  were  scarcely  out' 
of  sight,  when  there  appeared  upon  the 
scene  a  fourth  person  who  look  me  utterly 
by  surprise,  though,  of  course,  If  1  has 
considered  a  little,  it  was  natural  enoagi) 
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that  I  —  I  mean  he — should  be  there. 
All  the  same,  it  gives  one  an  uncommonly 
uncanny  sensation,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see 
oneself  walk  out  of  a  door  some  way  off, 
stand  looking  about  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  come  sauntering  towards  one 
with  his  hands  in  your  pockets  —  Tm 
afraid  my  pronouns  are  rather  mixed,  but 
you  must  make  allowances  for  the  unusual 
circumstances  which  I  am  describing. 
No  doubt  my  feelings  resembled  those  of 
the  old  fellow  —  Zoroaster,  wasn't  it?  — 
who  'met  his  own  image  walking  in  a 
garden,'  and  if  so,  he  can't  be  congratu* 
lated  upon  the  experience  ;  one  gets  more 
accustomed  to  it  after  a  bit,  but  at  first 
it's  intensely  disconcerting.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  in  such  cases  we  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us ;  I  should  fancy  so,  for 
I  noticed  that  I  looked  extremely — I 
must  hope  abnormally  —  grumpy;  I  don't 
think  I  was  improved  either  by  the  short 
beard  he  had  set  up,  not  to  mention  sev- 
eral streaks  of  grey  in  my  hair.  Just  then 
I  saw  Elizabeth  crossing  the  grass  to  speak 
to  me  —  I  don't  mean  to  myself,  you 
know,  but  to  him  —  and  I  heard  her  say  : 
*  You're  a  very  unfeeling  relative  !  Have 
you  forgotten  that  this  is  my  birthday,  or 
do  you  consider  twenty-four  too  venera- 
ble an  age  for  congratulations  ? '  (This, 
by  the  way,  fixes  the  date  exactly ;  it  must 
have  been  the  twenty-third  of  June,  five 
years  ahead  from  to-morrow.)  I  regret  to 
say  that  in  reply  he  only  gave  a  sort  of 
grunt,  and  muttered  something  about  anni- 
versaries being  a  great  bore ;  and  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  if  I  were  she  I'd  leave 
him  to  get  out  of  his  bad  temper  myself 
—  I  say,  these  pronouns  are  really  getting 
quite  too  many  for  me." 

"  Your  own  name  is  rather  a  convenient 
length  ;  why  not  use  it  ?  "  I  observed  ;  and 
he  adopted  the  suggestion. 

♦*  Well,  then,  Elizabeth  and  John  Lynn 
strolled  aimlessly  about  for  a  while,  but 
soon  went  into  the  house,  and  after  that 
I  saw  nobody  else,  except  occasionally 
the  gardener,  for  what  seemed  a  very  long 
period.  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  and 
the  time  dragged  considerably.  The  strip 
of  beach  on  which  I  could  move  about 
was  hot  and  glaring,  and  disagreeably 
deep  in  soft  sand  ;  yet,  for  want  of  better 
occupation,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
I  walked  more  than  a  mile  along  it  in  a 
northerly  direction,  until  I  came  to  a  dilap- 
idated-looking old  boat-house,  built  in  a 
recess  between  two  sand-hills,  and  just 
beyond  the  line  I  couldn't  cross.  Having 
reached  this  point,  and  perceiving  no  other 
objects  of  interest,  I  slowly  retraced  my 


steps  towards  the  pleasure-grounds  gate. 
By  this  time  it  must  have  been  four  or 
five  o'clock,  and  the  weather,  hitherto 
bright  and  clear,  showed  a  change  for  the 
worse.  An  ugly,  livid-hued  cloud  was 
spreading  like  a  bruise  over  the  sky  to 
the  south-east,  and  sudden  gusts  began  to 
rufHe  up  the  long,  bent  grasses  of  the  sand- 
hills on  my  right  hand. 

*'  When  I  came  near  the  gate,  several 
people  were  standing  at  it,  apparently 
watching  two  men  who  were  doing  some* 
thing  to  a  small  sailing-boat,  which  lay 
off  a  little  pier  close  by,  Elizabeth  and 
Nellie,  and  my  other  sister  Juliet,  were 
there,  and  Elizabeth  was  explaining  to  an 
elderly  man,  whom  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  identifying,  that  Jack  and  Vincent  in- 
tended to' sail  across  to  Graston  Spit^- 
she  pointed  over  the  water  to  a  low  tongue 
of  land  at  no  great  distance  —  which  would 
be  Vincent's  shortest  way  to  Lowestoft. 
'In  that  case,'  said  he,  *the  sooner 
they're  o£E  the  better,  for  it  looks  as  if  we 
might  have  a  squall  before  very  long,  and 
the  glass  is  by  no  means  steady  to-day.' 
Whereupon  ensued  a  short  feminine  fugue 
on  the  theme  of:.*  Perhaps  it  would  be 
wiser  for  them  to  give  up  the  idea  —  I 
hope  they  won't  go  —  Jack  could  drive 
him  to  the  station,  you  know  —  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  much  wiser  if —  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  both  arrived,  and 
naturally  scouted  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  abandon  their  sail,  John  Lynn, 
whose  temper  seemed  to  have  somewhat 
improved,  asserting  that  they  would  have 
a  splendid  breeze,  and  that  he  would  be 
back  again  in  an  hour  or  so.  Accord- 
ingly they  hurried  over  their  adieux,  and 
lost  no  time  in  getting  ofiE,  taking  no  man 
with  them. 

"They  had  been  gone  perhaps  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  the  *  splendid 
breeze  '  made  its  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  furious  squall,  which  came  hissing 
and  howling  on  with  remarkable  sudden- 
ness and  violence,  and  brought  the  girls, 
who  were  still  out  of  doors,  running  with 
dismayed  countenances  to  look  over  the 
gate  to  seaward.  The  sweeping  gusts 
bore  to  me  fitful  snatches  of  anxious  col- 
loquies, the  general  drift  of  which,  bow- 
ever,  seemed  to  be  towards  the  conclusion 
that  the  boat  must  have  got  over  before 
the  wind  sprang  up,  and  that  Jack  would, 
of  course,  wait  there  until  it  went  dowQ. 
As  the  blasts  moderated  a  little,  they  were 
accompanied  by  driving  sheets  of  large- 
dropped  rain,  which  again  sent  the  girls 
scurrying  indoors,  and  I  was  left  to  my 
solitary    peregrinations    and    reflections* 
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These  latter  ran  much  upon  the  boat  and 
its  occupaais,  who  must.  I  thought,  be 
having  a  rather  na^  time  of  it,  unless 
they  had  really  lantfed  before  the  squall ; 
for  both  wind  and  tide  were  against  ihem, 
and  a.  surprising  sea  had  got  up  already. 
I  consider  myself  to  know  something 
about  the  management  of  a  boat,  and  I 
supposed  that  my  strange  double  or  fetch 
might  be  credited  with  an  equal  amount 
of  skill;  otherwise  their  prospects  cer- 
tainly looked  blue  enough,  as  Vincent  has 
had  little  or  no  experience  of  nautical 
matters.  I  reviewed  the  situation,  stead- 
ing where  the  shallow  foam-slides  seethed 
to  my  feet,  and  i  found  myself  contem- 
plaling  a  catastrophe  to  that  John  Lynn 
with  a  feeling  which  I  can't  either  de- 
scribe or  explain.  After  a  while,  1  began 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  beach,  now  in 
this  direction,  and  now  in  that,  and  I  must 
have  continued  to  do  so  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  as  light  was  thickening 
when  on  turning  u  corner  1  again  came  in 
sight  of  the  old  boat-house,  to  which  I 
had  walked  before.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  my  eye  was  caught  by  some  dark 
object  to  seaward,  elusiveiy  disappearing 
and  reappearing  between  the  folds  of  grey 
vapor  drifting  low  upon  the  water.  They 
were  very  blinding  and  baffling,  bat  a 
longer  rift  soon  showed  mc  plainly  that  it 
was  a  small  boat  in  sorry  plight,  in  fact 
filling  and  settllivg  down  so  fast  that  her 
final  disappearance  would  evidently  be  a 
question  of  a  very  few  minutes.  There 
was  nobody  in  her,  and  I  thought  to  my- 
■eU  that  if  any  one  had  gone  overboard  m 
that  sea,  he  mustassuredly  have  preceded 
her  to  the  bottom.  And  1  felt  equally 
convinced  that  she  was  no  other  than  the 
boat  in  which   f   had  seen  the  two  Lynns 

"This  opinion  proved  to  be  both  right 
and  wrong;  she  was  the  Lynns'  boat,  but 
the  Lynns  had  not  gone  to  the  bottom. 
On  the  contrary,  ihey  were  just  then 
safely  emerging  from  imminent  danger  of 
RO  doing.  For  I  now  became  aware  of  a 
human  form,  which,  at  not  many  yards' 
distance,  was  making  slow  and  struggling 
progress  through  the  swirling  surf  towards 
the  water's  edge,  and  had  already  reached 
a  place  shallow  enough  to  admit  of  wad< 
lag.  As  I  ran  forward,  not  to  assist,  hav- 
ing long  since  ascertained  that  I  could 
by  no  means  demonstrate  my  presence, 
but  merely  to  investigate,  it  turned  out  to 
be  John  Lynn,  half  carrying  and  half 
dragging  along  Vincent,  who  was  appar- 
ently insensible.  I  had  an  awful  scare.  1 
can  lell  you,  for  he  flopped  down  on  (he 


sand  when  I  —  when  John  let  him  go,  i 
such  a  lifeless,  limp  sort  of  way  that 
thought  al  first  the  lad  had  really  come  ' 
grief.  However,  I  suppose  he  had  onl; 
been  slightly  stunned  ;  at  any  rate, 
minule  or  two  he  sat  up,  and  seemed 
I  he  worse.  But  when  he  got  to  his 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  somehow  dam- 
aged one  of  his  ankles  — sprained  it  badly 
1  should  say  —  and  he  could  hardly  at- 
tempt the  feeblest  hobble.  '  Here's  a 
sell.'  he  said, '  especially  as  we  don't  seem 
to  have  landed  near  anywhere  in  particu- 
lar.' All  this  lime  the  rain  was  cominz 
down  in  torrents,  and  it  was  bh 
hard  that  you  could  scarcely  hear  yourself^ 
speak,  'It's  a  good  step — more  than 
mile,'  I  heard  the  other  say.  'Do  yi 
think  you  could  get  as  far  as  the  old  boal 
house  ?  You  see  it  there  opposite  to 
Then  you'd  be  under  shelter,  while  I 
back  and  find  some  means  of  conveying 
you  home.'  This  suggestion  seemed  sen- 
sible—  though  I  say  it  who.  I  suppose, 
shouldn't  —  and  ihey  made  iheir  way  halt- 
ingly to  the  boat'house,  which,  judging  by 
the  cobwebby  creaking  of  the  door,  hao 
not  been  entered  for  many  a  long  day,  and 
into  which  I  was,  of  course,  unable  " "  '"' 

"  Presently  John  Lynn  came  out  aloni 
and  Ret  of!  running  towards  Ihc  house  at 
really  very  creditable  pace,  considering  tlw 
depth  of  the  sand  and  the  weight  of  hii 
drenched  garments.  1  had  found  a  toler' 
bly  sheltered  station  under  the  1< 
andbank.  and  I  decided  to  wait  w 
vas  for  his  return  ;  but  I  had  to  wait  much 
longer  than  one  might  have  expected.  The 
IwlVight  turned  into  dusk,  and  the  wind 
dropped,  and  the  sky  cleared,  and  a  large 
full-moon  came  out,  all  in  a  leisurely  way. 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  anybody  coming 
near  us.  1  couldn't  account  for  the  delay, 
and  abused  John  Lynn  a  good  deal  in  con- 
sequence of  il.  1  know  my  wits  some- 
times go  wool-gathering,  but  I'm  certain  1 
should  never  have  been  such  an  ass  as  to 
1  another  fellow  silting  wet  through 
)  couple  of  hours  —  enough  to  give 
his  death,  I  said,  for  one  always  takes 
a  pessimistic  view  of  things  when  oae^ 
bein^  kept  wailing.  Of  course  il  <ras 
possible  that  he  might  have  found  all  our 
womankind  in  hysterics —  though  from 
what  I  know  of  them  I  shouldn't  think  it 
particularly  probable  —  but,  even  so,  he 
should  have  managed  to  send  somebody. 
Vincent,  too,  was  evidently  getting  impai- 
tient.for  I  heard  him  shout  'Jack'  c 
or  twice,  and  whistle  at  intervals  in  a 
which  I  knew  betokened  exasperation, 
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*'  At  last  John  Lynn  came  posting  round 
the  corner,  apparently  in  no  end  of  a 
hurry,  but  not  a  soul  with  him,  though 
he'd  been  away  long  enough  to  have  col- 
lected half  the  county.  As  he  ran  up  to 
the  boat-house,  I  saw  him  taking  out  of 
his  pocket  something  which  gleamed  in 
the  moonlight,  and  was,  Vm  pretty  sure, 
the  top  of  a  flask,  so  he*d  at  any  rate 
had  the  sense  to  bring  some  spirits.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  any  more  peo- 
ple were  on  their  way,  and  forgetting  for 
the  moment  that  the  boat-house  wasn't  in 
my  reach,  I  went  after  him  to  the  door. 
And  there  two  queer  things  happened.  In 
the  first  place,  I  got  a  glimpse,  just  for  an 
instant,  but  quite  distinctly,  of — you^  Dr. 
Harlowe;  and  immediately  afterwards  an 
extraordinary  feeling  of  horror  came  over 
me,  aftd  I  began  to  rush  away,  I  don't  know 
why  or  where,  but  on  —  on  —  until  the  air 
suddenly  turned  into  a  solid  black  wall, 
and  I  went  smash  against  it,  and  somehow 
seemed  to  wake  up  —  sitting  here  at  this 
table." 

**  That's  the  first  sensible  remark  you've 
made  to-day,"  I  said,  in  the  most  sooth- 
ingly matter-of-fact  tone  that  I  could  as- 
sume ;  *'only  why  do  you  say  seemed f  I 
should  think  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
you  did  really  wake  up  —  or  is  there  more 
to  follow  ?  " 

"Then  I  dreamt  it  all?"  said  he. 

"All  of  it  that  you  haven't  evolved  out 
of  your  internal  consciousness  since  then, 
in  thinking  it  over,"  I  replied  with  de- 
cision. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  my  young  friend,  with 
a  certain  air  of  forbearing  superiority,  "as 
it  happens,  I  dreamt  it  no  more  than  you 
did.  But  if  you  prefer  it,  we'll  call  it  a 
dream.  At  any  rate,  it  wasn't  a  bad  one. 
I  should  feel  rather  uncomfortable  now  if 
it  had  ended  disastrously ;  however,  as  far 
as  one  can  see,  nothing  worse  seemed 
likely  to  come  of  it  than  Nellie's  being 
obliged  either  to  postpone  her  wedding 
for  a  week,  or  to  put  up  with  a  hobbling 
bridegroom.  Then,  as  to  those  disagree- 
able sensations  at  the  conclusion,  I  dare 
say  they  would  be  quite  explicable  if  one 
knew  the  details  of  the  process  by  which 
one  is  conveyed  back  and  forwards  ;  some 
phase,  no  doubt,  of  disintegration  of  mat- 
ter. But  you  said,  didn't  you,  that  you 
wanted  to  borrow  *  Walt  Whitman  *  ? 
Here  he  is  —  mad  Martin  Tupper  flavored 
with  dirt,  in  my  judgment ;  however,  you 
may  like  him  better." 

During  the  remainder  of  our  interview 
John  Lynn  conversed  upon  miscellaneous 
topics  with  such  perfect  composure  and 


rationality,  that  I  began  to  think  less  seri- 
ously of  his  relapse.  I  reflected  that, 
after  all,  many  thoroughly  sane  people  had 
been  strongly  affected  for  a  time  by  vivid 
and  coherent  dreams,  and  I  felt  no  doubt 
that  in  his  case  the  impression  would 
wear  off  in  a  day  or  two.  As  I  went 
out,  I  communicated  these  views  to  Dr. 
Warden,  who  was  disposed  to  agree  with 
them. 

This  proved  to  be  my  last  conversation 
with  John  Lynn.  For  that  very  evening 
I  was  unexpectedly  called  away  by  busi- 
ness, which  obliged  me  to  spend  several 
months  in  America ;  and  upon  returning, 
I  found  that  he  had  left  Greystones  House 
cured,  and  had  gone  abroad  for  a  long 
tour.  After  which,  I  heard  nothing  more 
about  him ;  so  that  the  days' "  petty  dust " 
could  accumulate  with  undisturbed  rapid- 
ity over  my  recollections  of  the  man  him- 
self, and  our  acquaintanceship,  and  his 
curious  dream. 

In  the  early  summer  five  years  later  — 
my  diary  fixes  all  dates  —  I  happened  to 
be  wandering  along  the  eastern  coast,  and 
arrived  one  evening  at  a  remote  little  sea- 
side place  in  Norfolk,  which  rather  took 
my  fancy  with  its  many  gabled  farmhouses 
and  comfortable  Cock  and  Anchor. .  The 
next  morning,  the  twenty-third  of  Jwie, 
was,  I  remember,  brilliantly  fine,  and 
tempted  me  out  with  my  photographing 
gear  —  a  much  more  cumbrous  apparatus 
than  at  the  present  day.  My  negatives 
turned  out  better  than  usual,  and  as  it  was 
a  new  fad  with  me,  I  became  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  my  attempts  that  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  overtaken,  a  good  way  from 
home,  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
which  came  on  suddenly  between  five  and 
six  o'clock.  I  had  an  extremely  unpleas- 
ant walk  home  with  my  unwieldy  camera 
and  other  paraphernalia;  and  having  got 
into  dry  clothes,  and  ascertained  that  sev- 
eral of  my  most  promising  plates  had  been 
destroyed,  I  did  not  feel  enthusiastically 
benevolent  when  the  landlord  appeared  in 
'my  room  with  a  statement  to  the  following 
effect :  A  young  man  had  just  druv  over 
in  the  dogcart  from  Sandford  Lodge  — 
Mrs.  Lynn's  place  below  —  wantin'  Dr. 
Dixon  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  the  old 
lady,  who  was  took  awful  bad  —  for  her 
death  they  thought;  but  Dr.  Dixon  had 
had  a  call  seven  miles  ofiE  Stowdenham 
ways,  and  couldn't  be  got  for  love  or 
money.  "And  so,  sir,"  proceeded  my 
landlord,  "  believing  as  you  be  a  medical 
gentleman,  I  made  bold  to  mention  the 
suckumstance  to  you,  in  case  as  how  you 
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miKht  think  of  doin'  sucsmat  for  the  poor 
lady." 

CommoQ  humanity,  of  course,  compelled 
me  so  to  think,  albeit  human  nature  —  that 
equally  common,  but  very  different  thing 
—  mingled  some  heterogeneous  elements 
with  my  thoughts  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  I  at  oace  set  out  again  through 
the  rain,  which  still  fell  thickly. 

The  young  man  in  the  dogcart  was  ex- 
cited and  communicative  of  mood,  aud 
upon  the  way  told  me  several  facta  explan- 
atory of  the  slate  oE  affairs  in  the  house- 
hold towards  which  he  was  swiftly  driving 
me.  The  family,  he  said,  had  been  at 
Sandford  Lodge  for  about  a  couple  of 
years,  and  were  well  liked  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  everybody'd  be  sorry  to  bear  of 
their  trouble,  and,  to  he  sure,  it  was  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  have  happened;  It  was  no 
wonder  the  mistress  was  taken  bad  at  bein' 
told  of  it  sudden.  Why,  hadn't  I  heard 
them  talkin'  about  it  up  above  ?  Sure,  the 
two  gentlemen  had  been  out  sailin'  that 
afternoon  in  their  little  boat,  and  was 
caught  in  the  squall  and  capsized,  or  else 
she  ran  on  a  rock,  it  wasn't  sartio  which, 
but  anyway  she'd  gone  down  clever  and 
clean.  And  Mr.  Jack  had  somehow  man- 
idged  to  swim  a.ihore ;  but  his  brother. 
Mr.  Vincent,  a  fine  young  gentleman  in 
the  armv,  there  wasn't  a  sign  of  him  — 
a.nd  he  about  geltin'  married  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies  just  the  day  arter  to-morrow. 
But  with  the  tide  runnin'  out  strong  as  it 
was  then,  the  corpse  might  never  happen 
to  come  ashore  at  all.  Indeed,  they  were 
in  an  orful  takia'  altogether  down  at  the 
Lodee,  and  just  beiore  he  come  away, 
they'd  found  the  mistress  lyin'  all  of  a 
heap  in  the  landin'.  and  couldn't  get  her 
round  again  by  any  means.  So  it  ud  ha' 
been  a  bad  job  If  he'd  had  to  come  back 
without  Dr.  Dixon  or  nobody. 

By  this  time  our  short  drive  was  nearly 
at  an  end.  "  Coming  this  road,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  the  quickest  way  to  the 
house  is  round  by  the  back."  So  saying, 
he  drove  a  few  hundred  yards  down  a 
deep-rutted,  sandy  lane,  debouching  on  the 
seashore  close  to  an  iron  gate,  at  which 
he  pulled  up.  ■'  There's  a  turnstile  in  the 
bank  to  your  left,  sir,"  he  said  as  1 
alighted,  "and  then  if  you  go  straight  on 
up  the  lawn,  you'll  find  the  porch  door 
open,  and  there's  safe  to  be  some  one 
about." 

I  followed  his  instruciions,  feeling  a 
curiously  strong  impression  of  familiarity 
with  the  place  at  which  I  had  arrived  — 
the  sandy  bank,  the  gate,  the  slope  run- 
ning up  to    the    creeper-draped,   gabled 


house,  standing  out  darkly  again 
struggling  moonbeams.  A  co 
enough  illusion,  1  reflected,  but  it  was  ' 
now  without  doubt  unusually  powerful 
and  persistent.  It  was  not  dispelled  even 
by  my  pricking  my  hand  severely  in  brush- 
ing past  a  puzzle-monkey,  which  bran- 
dished its  spiny  arms  in  front  of  the 
turnstile  ;  and  the  sensation  strengthened 
as  1  w.ilked  up  the  steep  lawn,  threading 
my  way  up  flights  of  turf  steps,  among 
flower-beds  cut  fantastically  into  the  senn- 
blance  of  a  fleet  of  boats  and  ships,  with 
sheets  of  white  blossoms  glimmering  for 
spread  sails,  and  scarlet  ones  gleaming 
for  tiags.  I  fell  convinced  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  device  before;  and  yet  it 
certainly  did  not  seem  new  to  me.  At  the 
door  I  was  met  by  two  girls,  who  looked 
stunned  and  scared,  but  who  reported  that 
their  mother  had  recovered  from  the  long 
fainting-fit  which  had  so  much  alarmed 
them.  They  brought  me  up-stairs  to  the 
room  where  she  was  silting  ;  and  the  first 
sight  of  the  miserable  face  which  she 
turned  towards  rae  served  to  heighten  my 
perplexed  state  of  what  may  be  called 
latent  reminiscence.  For  1  was  at  once 
struck  by  its  marked  resemblance  to  a  ■ 
face  which  1  had  in  some  past  time  tre^m 
quenlly  beheld,  but  which  1  now  cmoi*! 
pletely  (ailed  to  single  out  from  among  s^ 
hurriedly  summoned  mental  muster  af 
my  friends  and  acquaintances.  And  so 
thick  a  fold  of  oblivion  had  lapped  over 
my  recollections  of  the  persons  and  events 
which  would  have  given  me  the  right 
clue,  that  although  1  knew  I  was  speaking 
to  a  Mrs.  Lynn,  I  could  make  no  instruc- 
tive application  of  the  fact. 

1  found  the  interview  dreary  and  em- 
barrassing. Mrs.  Lynn  was  so  far  recov- 
ered that  her  health  called  for  but  little 
professional  discourse,  and  yet  I  feared  to 
appear  unsympathetic  if  I  hastened  away 
abruptly.  Accordingly  I  sat  for  some 
lime,  delivering  myself  intermittently  of 
the  common  commonplace,  "and  vacant 
chaff  well  meant  for  grain,"  which  is 
deemed  appropriate  to  such  occasions. 
At  length  I  bethought  me  of  terminating 
the  scene  by  producing  a  visiling.ca^ 
which  I  handed  to  Mrs.  Lynn,  murmuring 
something  about  a  hope  that  if  I  could  at 
any  time   be   of   any  service   to   her  she 

would But  before  I  was  half  thruugh 

my  sentence,  she  started  and  uttered  an 
exclamation,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
name  and    address.     "  Harlowe  —  Grejr-  ' 
stones,"  she  said  ;  "  why,  it  must  be  youl 
who  were  so  kind  to  poor  Jack  when  b 
was  with  Dr.  Warden  1 " 
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As  she  spoke,  a  ray  of  recognition  shot 
into  my  mind.  Could  it  be  ?  —  yes,  cer- 
tainly it  could  be  no  one  but  John  Lynn's 
mother  —  of  course  I  remembered  John 
Lynn.  Indeed  there  was  as  strong  a  like- 
ness between  her  and  her  son  as  there 
can  be  between  an  elderly  ladv  and  a 
young  man.  I  was,  however,  still  unable 
to  recall  the  occasion  upon  which  he  had, 
as  I  now  began  to  feel  dimly  aware,  given 
me  a  somewhat  minute  description  of  this 
place  and  its  surroundings  ;  and  then  had 
not  the  driver  told  me  that  the  family  had 
lived  here  for  only  two  years  ?  My  per- 
plexity was  but  partially  removed. 

Mrs.   Lynn  appeared  to  be   strangely 
agitated  by  her  discovery  of  my  identity. 
She  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  glancing  from 
the  card  to  me,  her  lips  moving  irreso- 
lutely as  if  upon  the  verge  of  speech  into 
which  she  dared  not  launch  forth.    Then 
she  looked  quickly  round  the  room,  which 
was  empty,  her  daughters  having  been 
called  away,  and  thereupon,  with  the  air 
of  one  snatching  at  an  opportunity,  she 
turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Dr.  Harlowe,  I 
must  tell  3'ou  something  that  has  been 
upon  my  mind  for  a  long  time."    She  con- 
tinued, speaking   low  and  rapidly,  with 
many  nervous  glances  towards  the  door, 
and  sudden  startled  pauses   upon   false 
alarms  of  interruption :  "  Perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  that  my  youngest  son  Vincent 
is    going    to  be  married,"     (The  tense 
showed  that  she  had  not  yet  learned  to 
associate  him  with   "  the  tangle  and  the 
shells.")    **  Their  wedding  was  to  have 
been    the  day  after  to-morrow,  his  and 
Helen  Rolleston's.     She's  my  ward,  who 
has  lived  with  us  all  her  life  ;  and  they've 
been  engaged  for  nearly  a  year.     Well, 
Dr.   Harlowe,  my  son  Jack  —  you  know 
Jack  —  has  been  at  home  too  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  some  time  ago  I  began  to 
fancy  —  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  fancy, 
and  I've  never  said  a  word  about  it  to  any 
one  —  a  feeling  on  his  part  of  attachment 
towards   Nellie.     I  hoped  at  first  that  I 
might  be  quite  mistaken,  but  latterly  I've 
thought  that  hardly  possible.      What    I 
believe  is  that  it  sprang  up  gradually  and 
insensibly  as  it  were,  and  that  he  never 
realized  how  matters  stood  until  the  time 
of  his  brother's  engagement.     And  since 
then  I  think —  I  fear — he  has  at  times  — 
just   occasionally  —  shown   some  jealous 
feeling  towards  Vincent —  and  those  two 
used  always  to  be  such  good  friends.   Not 
often    at  all,    and  nothing  serious,    you 
know;  I'm  sure  none  of  tne  others  have 
ever  noticed  anything  of  the  kind ;  and 
indeed  it  may  be  only  my  own  imagina- 


tion ;  it's  an  idea  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, one  might  easily  take  up  without 
any  real  reason." 

"  Very  true,"  I  said,  because  she  looked 
at  me  as  if  wishing  for  assent. 

**  But  that's  not  what  I  particularly  want 
to  tell  vou,"  she  hurried  on.  "To-night, 
soon  aher  he  came  back  from  that  miser- 
erable  boat,  I  was  in  here,  when  I  heard 
Jack  running  up-stairs,  and  I  went  to  the 
door  to  speak  to  him,  but  before  I  could 
stop  him,  he  had  passed,  and  gone  into  his 
room.  Just  outside  it  he  dropped  some- 
thing, and  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  this  !" 
She  took  out  of  her  pocket  a  small  gold 
horseshoe-shaped  locket  with  an  inch  or  so 
of  broken  chain  attached  to  it.  One  side 
of  its  case  had  been  wrenched  off  at  the 
hinge,  showing  that  it  contained  a  tiny 
photograph — a  girl-face,  dark-eyed  and 
delicately  featured. 

"That's  Nellie,"  said  Mrs.  Lynn,  "and 
it  belongs  to  Vincent ;  he  always  wore  it 
on  his  watch-chain.  So  if  he  had  really 
been  washed  away,  as  they  said,  I  don't 
understand  how  Jack  came  to  have  it  with 
him.  I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  got 
it,  do  you.  Dr.  Harlowe?"  queried  this 
poor  mother,  leaning  forward  and  laying  a 
hand  on  my  sleeve  in  her  eagerness  for  an 
answer. 

"  He  might  have  been  trying  to  rescue 
his  brother  —  to  pull  him  ashore,  or  into 
the  boat,  and  have  accidentally  caught 
hold  of  it  in  that  way,"  I  suggested.  "  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  torn  off  by  a  strong 

grip-" 

"Do  you  think   that   may  be  how  it 

was?"  she  said,  with  what  seemed  to  me 
an  odd  mingling  of  relief  and  disappoint- 
ment in  her  tone.  "  When  I  had  picked 
it  up,  I  waited  about  outside  Jack's  door, 
and  thought  I  heard  him  unlocking  and 
opening  a  drawer.  Presently  he  came 
out,  in  a  great  hurry  evidently,  for  when  I 
spoke  to  him  he  only  ran  past,  saying,  *  I 
can't  stop  now,  mother.'  He  had  some 
shiny,  smooth-looking  thing  in  his  hand, 
the  passage  was  so  dark  that  I  couldn't 
see  exactly  what.  I  went  into  his  room, 
and  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the 
drawer  of  the  writing-table  left  open.  I 
knew  it  was  the  one  where  he  keeps  his 
revolver,  and  when  I  looked  into  it,  I  saw 
that  the  case  was  empty.  The  revolver  is 
gone ;  he  must  have  taken  it  with  him.  Just 
then  I  suddenly  got  very  faint,  and  they 
say  I  was  unconscious  for  a  long  time. 
One  of  the  maids  says  that  she  saw  Jack 
running  down  towards  the  beach,  about  an 
hour  ago.  1  believe  numbers  of  people 
are  there  looking  out.    I  said  nothing  to 
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nay  one  about  ihe  revolver  — perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  done  so.  What  can  he  have 
warned  with  itf  I've  been  thinking  that 
he  ina^  have  iaiended'lo  fire  it  oft  for  a 
signal,  if  the  night  was  very  dark.  Don't 
yon  think  that  is  quite  possible  ?  " 

'■1  don't  know — I  can't  say,"  I  an^ 
swered,  without,  indeed,  besIoHring-  any 
consideration  upon  Mrs.  Lynn's  somewhat 
unlikely  conjecture,  for  at  this  moment  a 
whole  seqitenceiof  recollections  stood  out 
abruptly  in  my'miod  with  a  substantial 
distinctness,  as  if  my  thoughts  had  been 
put  under  a  stereoscope. 

"Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
boat-house  at  some  little  distance  from 
here  along  the  shore  F  An  old  boat-house 
that  hasn't  been  used  of  late,  standiog 
back  near  some  sand-hills  —  perhaps  a 
mile  along  the  shore  — in  a  rather  ruinous 
slate,  built  in  a  hollow  between  two 
banks,"  I  went  on,  impatiently  adding 
what    particulars    I    could,   in    hopes   of 

Erompting  her  memory,  which  seemed  to 
e  at  fault. 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  is  one  like  that,"  she 
said  at  last,  "in  the  direction  of  Main- 
forthing ;  I  remember  we  walked  as  far  as 
it  not  very  long  ago," 

"Some  one  ought  to  go  there  immedi* 
alely,"  !  said,  moving  towards  the  door. 

"  Why  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lynn,  follow- 
ing  me,  "is   there  any  chance   that  the 

boys "     But  1  did  not  wait  to  explain 

my  reasons,  which,  in  truth,  were  scarcely 
intelligible  to  myself. 

Hurrying  down  the  lawn,  and  emerging 
on  the  beach,  I  fell  in  with  a  small  group 
of  men  and  lads,  of  whom  I  demanded  in 
which  direction  Mainforthtog  lay.  To  the 
right,  they  told  me  by  word  and  gesture, 
and  one  of  ihem  added,  pointing  in  the 
oppositedireciion,  where  a  number  of  dark 
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sible, 


movingalong  the  margin  of  the  far-receded 
tide,  "Out  It's  more  that  a-way  they  think 
she  must  ha'  been  when  she  went  down." 
1  explained  that  my  object  was  to  find  the 
old  boat-house,  whereupon  they  assured 
me  that  I  would  do  so  easy  enough  if  I 
kept  straight  along  by  the  strand  for  a 
mile  and  a  bit,  and  two  or  three  of  ihem 
accompanied  me  as  1  started. 

The  stretches  of  crumbling,  moon- 
bleached  sand  seemed  to  lengthen  out 
interminably,  but  at  last  round  a  corner 
I  came'  breathlessly  upon  my  goal,  The 
door  of  the  boai-house  was  wide  open,  and 
the  moonlight  streamed  brightly  through 
it  full  in  the  face  of  a  youth  who,  at  the 
t  when  I  reached  the  threshold, 
I  standtDg  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 


steadying  himself  by  a  hold  on  the  window- 
ledge  beside  him,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
just  with  difficulty  scrambled  to  his  feeL 
He  was  staring  straight  before  him  with 
a  startled  and  bewildered  expression,  and 
saying,  "Jack  —  I  say.  Jack,  what  the 
deuce  are  you  up  to  ? "  in  a  peremptorily 
remaastrant  tone.  And  not  without  ade- 
quate cause.  For  opposite  to  him  stood 
John  Lynn  —  altered,  but  still  recognizable 
as  my  former  acquaintance  —  who  held  in 
his  hand  a  revolver,  which  he  was  raising 
slowly,  slowly,  to  a  level  as  it  seemed  with 
the  other's  head.  The  next  instant  I  had 
sprung  towards  him,  but  he  was  too  quick 
for  me,  and,  shaking  off  my  grasp  on  bis 
arm,  turned  and  faced  me,  still  holding  his 
weapon.  "  Dr.  Harlowe  !  You  here  f  " 
he  said,  and  had  scarcely  spoken  the 
words  when  be  put  the  barrel  to  his  tem- 
ple, and  before  the  echoes  of  the  shot  had 
died  on  the  jarred  silence,  and  while  the 
smoke-wreaths  were  still  eddying  up  to 
ihe  boat-house  roof,  he  lay  dead  at  our 
feet  with  a. bullet  in  his  brain. 

The  coroner's  jury  of  course  returneil 
their  customary  verdict,  perhaps  with  bet- 
ter grounds  than  usual.  Upon  my  own 
private  verdict  I  have  deliberated  often 
and  long,  but  without  arriving  at  any  con- 
clusive result.  That  crime  upon  the  brink 
of  which  John  Lynn  had  undoubtedly 
stood  —  was  it  a  premeditated  one,  or  had 
he  taken  the  revolver  with  some  different 
intention,  and  afterwards  yielded  to  a  sud- 
den suggestion  of  the  fiend,  prompted  by 
his  brother's  helpless  plight  ?  This  ques- 
tion I  can  never  hope  to  answer  defini- 
tively, though  my  opinion  inclines  towards 
the  latter  hypothesis.  Upon  the  whole  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  by  his  last  act  ray 
unhappy  friend  did  but  "catch  the  nearest 
way"  out  of  a  hopelessly  complicated 
maie  of  mortal  misery.  Forlhermore.  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  but  for 
his  narration  to  me  of  his  strange  dream 
or  trance  experiences,  a  fratricide's  guilt 
would  have  been  superadded  to  the  caTa 
ities  of  his  mind  distempered,  and  his 
passion  "  by  Fate  bemocked." 
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FramTcniple  Bar. 
VIDOCQ. 

Vidocq's  father  kept  a  baker's  shop 
in  the  Place  d'Armes  at  .Arras  ;  and  there, 
in  July,  1775,  he  came  into  the  world. 
Eugene  Francois,  as  the  boy  was  called, 
grew  up  astonishingly  tall  and  strong;  but 
a  more  good-for-nothing  little  scapegrace 
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never  hopped  a  gutter.  At  eight  years 
old  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the  cats  and 
urchins  in  the  square,  and  was  commonly 
remarkable  for  two  black  eyes  and  a  jacket 
rent  in  tatters.  At  thirteen  he  was  sent 
out  with  the  baker's  basket,  and' began  to 
pick  «p  friends  among  the  thieves  and 
trollops  of  the  slums.  In  this  society  he 
quickly  learnt  1k>w  to  provide  himself 
with  pocket-money.  He  fished  up  coins 
from  the  shop-till  with  a  feather  dipped 
in  glue ;  he  sold  the  loaves  and  rolls  oat; 
of  his  baskets ;  he  pawned  the  coffee- 
spoons  ;  he  robbed  the  hen-roost.  In  this 
last  exploit  he  was  once  detected  by  a 
pair  of  chickens  in  his  breeches  pockets 
thrusting  out  their  heads  below  his  apron. 
At  length  his  father,  weary  of  drubbing 
him  without  avail,  had  him  locked  up  for 
a  fortnight  in  the  city  prison.  But  all  was 
useless.  No  sooner  was  he  taken  home 
and  pardoned,  than  he  broke  the  money- 
coffer  with  a  crowbar,  helped  himself  to 
forty  pounds,  and  ran  away  to  sea. . 

He  reached  Ostend  with  just  a  shilling. 
But  he  was  not  fated  to  become  a  sailor. 
As  he  was  looking  for  a  skipper  who 
would  let  him  work  his  passage  to  Amer- 
ica, he  chanced  to  hear  a  Merry  Andrew 
blow  his  trumpet  on  the  platform  of  his 
show,  A  Merry-Andrew's  was  the  life 
for  Vidocq !  He  spent  his  shilling  on  a 
pint  of  gin,  treated  the  trumpet-player  to 
a  bumper,  was  by  him  presented  to  Cotte- 
Comus,  the  director  of  the  show,  and  was 
accepted  as  a  learner.  But  Vidocq's  joy 
was  brief.  The  show  combined  a  troop  of 
acrobats  with  a  collection  of  wild  beasts ; 
but  Vidocq  as  a  tumbler  proved  an  utter 
failure  —  the  grand  fling  nearly  killed  him, 
and  the  chair-leap  broke  his  nose.  He 
was  reduced  to  scour  the  lamps  and  sweep 
the  cages,  to  be  kicked  and  beaten,  to 
make  his  dinner  of  a  crust,  and  to  sleep 
with  the  Jack-pudding.  In  a  month  his 
aspect  grew  so  wretched  that  his  master, 
looking  at  his  scarecrow  garments, 
drenched  with  lamp-grease  and  tattered 
by  the  monkeys,  his  hair  in  tangle,  and 
his  bones  peeping  through  the  skin, 
cried  out  in  ecstasy  that  he  would  make 
a  splendid  cannibal.  In  order  to  rehearse 
the  character,  he  brought  a  bludgeon  and 
a  tiger-skin,  and  bade  him  glare  and  gibber, 
bound  like  an  ourang-outang,  and  gnaw  the 
flesh  of  a  live  cock.  But  raw  cocks  were 
not  to  Vidocq's  liking.  He  refused  ;  the 
master  cuffed  his  ears ;  and  Vidocq, 
snatching  up  his  bludgeon,  was  about  to 
knock  the  master  on  the  head,  when  the 
whole  troop  rushed  upon  him,  and  kicked 
him  out  of  doors. 


Then  he  joined  the  keeper  of  a  Punch-* 
and-Judy;  but  he  neglected  the  puppets 
to  kiss  the  keeper's  wife,  and  was  speedily 
obliged  to  fly.  Then  he  decided  to  return 
to  Arras.  In  return  for  food  and  lodging 
by  the  way,  he  undertook  to  carry  the 
pack  of  an  old  pedlar,  who  was  waxing 
weak  with  age.  The  pedlar,  who  sold 
drugs,  cut  corns,  and  sometimes  pulled 
out  teeth,  turned  out  to  be  a  skinflint, 
who  kept  him  starved  on  mutton-broth 
and  turnips,  and  lodged  him  for  the  night 
inbams,inone  of  which  he  .shared  his 
pile  of  fodder  with  a  camel  and  a  pair  of 
dancing  bears.  When  at  last  he  sneaked 
into  the  shop  at  Arras,  his  own  mother 
scarcely  recognized  him.  He  was  wel- 
comed like  the  Prodigal.  But  as  to  mak- 
ing him  a  baker,  they  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  make  a  baker  of  Cotte-Comus's 
ourang-outang. 

For  now  he  took  a  whim  to  be  a  soldier. 
His  family  consented,  and  he  joined  a  troop 
of  Chasseurs.  Vidocq,  at  fifteen,  was  six 
feet  high,  an  admirable  fencer,  and  as 
ready  for  a  quarrel  as  Mercutio.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  known  to  all  the  regiment 
by  the  name  of  Reckless.  Within  six 
months  he  fought  in  fifteen  duels,  in  two 
of  which  he  killed  his  man.  When  he 
was  neither  lying  in  the  hospital  with  a 
rapier-thrust  received  in  an  affair  of  honor, 
nor  in  the  dungeon  of  the  citadel  for  a 
breach  of  discipline,  he  was  engaged  in 
making  love  to  half  the  pretty  girls  in 
Arras.  In  this  pursuit,  his  dashing  air 
and  handsome  figure,  his  ruddy  cheeks, 
brown  curls,  and  grey-blue,  glittering  eyes, 
were  aided  by  a  tongue  as  glib  and  wits 
as  subtle  as  Satan's  at  the  ear  of  Eve. 

At  length  his  troop  was  ordered  into 
action ;  but  Vidocq,  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Austrians,  received  a  bullet  in  his  leg,  and 
was  sent  home  to  recover.  When  he 
re-entered  Arras,  he  found  the  Reign  of 
Terror  there  before  him.  A  guillotine 
stood  in  the  fish-market;  a  white  old  man 
was  fastened  to  the  plank  ;  and,  as  direct- 
ing spirit,  on  a  platform  raised  above  the 
terror-stricken  crowd,  stood  that  filthy, 
grinning  devil,  Joseph  Lebon,  supported 
on  his  sabre.  Vidocq  saw  the  knife  fall, 
and  the  old  man's  head  drop  off.  His 
blood  ran  cold,  and  doubtless  would  have 
run  still  colder,  had  he  foreseen  how  soon 
that  knife  would  threaten  his  own  neck. 

He  had  scarcely  been  a  week  in  Arras, 
when,  on  stealing  out  one  morning  to  fight 
a  duel  with  a  trumpet-major,  a  band  of 
gendarmes  rushed  upon  him;  his  rival,  a 
rank  poltroon,  had  denounced  him  to 
Lebon.   Vidocq,  accused  of  having  spoken 
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evil  of  the  Jacobins,  was  shut  up  in  a  gar- 
ret, in  which  a  crowd  of  captives  of  Che 
aoblest  families  were  kepi  half -starving, 
with  the  guillotine  before  their  eyes.  That 
he  did  Dot  mount  ihe  scaffold  in  the  fish- 
market —  that  he  did  not,  in  the  pleasant 
phrase  then  popular,  look  through  the 
little  window  and  sneeze  into  the  sack  — 
was  owing  to  a  lady.  A  certain  Made- 
moiselle Chevalier,  whose  brother  was 
Lebon's  assistant,  interceded  for  him,  and 
obtained  his  liberty. 

Mademoiselle  Chevalier  was  lean  and 
ugly,  and  also,  as  it  turned  out,  fickle. 
But  she  set  her  cap  al  Vidocq,  and  in- 
veigled hi  m  to  marry  her.  Unluckily,  the 
honeymoon  was  scarcely  over,  when,  on 
coming  home  one  evening  unexpectedly, 
he  heard  the  claller  of  a  sabre,  and  espied 
a  soldier  jumpiog  out  of  his  wife's  window. 
Vidocq  pursued  and  caught  the  fugitive. 
A  duel  was  instantly  arranged;  but  Ma- 
dame Vidocq  played  him  a  new  trick. 
Before  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
he  was  seized  by  Ihe  police,  was  dragged 
before  Lebon,  was  accused  by  his  wife's 
friends  of  treating  her  wiih  cruelty,  and 
was  expelled  from  Arras. 

He  was  now  a  wanderer  on  the  earth, 
Ac  lirsl  he  joined  a  gang  of  sharpers. 
Then,  armed  with  forged  credentials,  he 
set  up  as  a  captain  — Captain  Rousseau 
of  Hussars.  Under  this  character  he 
made  acquaintance  with  a  rich  old  bar- 
oness of  Brussels,  and  became  engaged  to 
marry  her.  BuC  vagabond,  deserter,  and 
forger  as  he  was,  he  lacked  audacity  lo 
become  a  bigamist.  At  the  last  moment 
he  repealed  so  much  of  his  true  story  that 
the  baroness  recoiled  from  him  in  horror. 
Next  day  she  sent  him  a  rich  casket  with 
six  hundred  louis-d'ors.    But    he  never 

He  tossed  away  his  money  with  such 
speed  that  he  was  soon  without  a  shilling. 
He  then  joined  a  troop  of  gipsies,  whose 
chief  employment  was  to  creep  by  night 
into  the  farmers'  caltle-sheds  ana  put  a 
poison  in  the  mangers,  in  order  lo  obtain 
a  fee  next  day  for  curing  the  sick  beasts. 
This  sirange  profession  did  not  suit  his 
Castes,  and  he  was  looking  round  him  for 
a  new  one,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
altered  his  whole  life. 

At  Lille  he  felt  in  love  with  a  frail 
beauty  by  the  name  of  Francine,  of  whom 
he  was  as  jealous  as  Oihello.  One  night 
be  found  his  goddess  supping  at  a  tavern 
with  a  rival.  He  rushed  upon  the  pal 
fury,  was  arrested  for  assault,  and 
sent  for  three  months  to  St.  Peter's  Tower. 
There  be  was  put  into  a  solitary  chamber 


called  the   Bull's-eye;   but  the  comtnoa 

drels  roared  and  squabbled  all  day  long, 
was  also  open  to  liim.  Three  of  these 
gaol-birds,  who  had  conspired  to  forge  aa 
order  of  release,  requested  him  to  let  them 
use  his  room  "to  draw  up  a  memorial." 
He  did  so.  The  order  of  release  was 
forged ;  the  forgery  was  delected ;  and 
s  held 


Vidocq.  though  qutii 
guilty  with  the  rest. 

And   now,  instead   of  a   f 
light  captivity,  his  prospect  w 
for  a  term  of  years.    At  fit 
and  despair  brought 
he  recovered,  he  b: 
Schemes  of  deliver; 


'  weeks  of 
the  galleys 
bis  ang«r 
Then,  as 
rack  his  wits. 
se  before  him. 
is  own  capac- 
ity. '  But  he  was  soon  10  show  that  lo  the 
art  of  making  an  escape  he  was  the  clev- 
erest rascal  in  the  world. 

Francine  had  made  all  speed  to  jilt  his 
rival,  and  now  came  lo  see  him  daily.  By 
degrees  she  brought  him  in  her  muff  the 
uniform  o£  aa  inspector.  Vidocq's  power 
of  mimicry  resembled  that  of  Garrlck  or 
the  elder  Mathews.  He  put  on  the  dis- 
guise, and  with  a  face  which  his  own 
mother  would  have  failed  to  recognize, 
walked  boldly  to  the  prison  gale.  The 
gale-keeper,  an  ancient  galley-slave,  and 
as  sharp-eyed  as  a  lynx,  pulled  ofE  his  rap 
and  Chrew  the  barrier  open.  In  a  moment 
Vidocq  w.is  at  liberty. 

He  hastened  to  the  lodging  of  a  friend 
of  Francine,  where,  as  long  as  he  kept 
quiet,  he  was  perfectly  secure.  But 
Vidocq's  name  was  Reckless.  Next  morn- 
ing, when  the  hue-and-cry  was  ringing 
after  him,  he  walked  abroad  in  his  dis- 
guise. He  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  at 
a  tavern,  when  a  sergeant  by  the  name 
oC  Jacquard,  attended  by  four  men.  Came 
in  to  look  for  him.  Vidocq  went  up  to 
Jacquard,  and  led  him  lo  a  pantry  with  a 
window  in  the  door.  "  If  you  are  looking 
for  that  rascal  Vidocq,"  he  said,  "hide 
here,  and  you  will  see  him,  I  will  make 
a  sign  to  you  when  he  comes  in."  The 
sergeant  led  his  men  into  Ihe  pantry,  and 
Vidocq  turned  the  key.  Then,  crying  to 
his  prisoners,  "It  is  Vidocq  who  has 
locked  you  in;  farewell!"  —  he  went  o£E 
at  his  leisure,  leaving  the  sergeant,  mad 
with  fury,  trying  to  kick  down  the  door. 

But  such  bravado  could  not  long  escape 
scot-free.  A  few  days  later  he  was  caught, 
was  taken  to  the  Tower,  and  was  locked 
up  in  a  dungeon  with  a  culprit  named 
Calendrin.  Calendrin  had  already  worked 
•  secret  hole  half  through  his  wall ;  and 
I  with  Vidocq's  help  the  task  went  forward 
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gaily.  The  third  night  all  was  ready ;  the 
rooment  of  escape  arrived ;  and  Vidocq, 
stripped  stark  naked,  thrust  himself  into 
the  hole.  To  his  horror  and  dismay  the 
passage  held  him  like  a  trap.  He  could 
not  stir;  his  agony  became  unbearable-; 
and  he  was  forced  to  call  the  sentry. 
The  guards  rushed  up  with  torches.  He 
was  tugged  out,  flayed  and  bleeding,  and 
dragged  off  to  another  cell,  where  he  was 
vigilantly  guarded. 

But  soon  his  trial  came  on.  With 
eighteen  other  culprits  he  was  taken  to 
the  court.  The  entrance  of  the  ante- 
room, in  which  they  waited,  was  guarded 
by  a  corporal  with  a  troop  of  soldiers. 
The  prisoners  were  attended  by  two  gen- 
darmes. One  of  these  put  down  his  hat 
and  cloak  to  go  into  the  court  In  an  in- 
stant Vidocq  slipped  them  on,  took  a  pris- 
oner by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  door. 
The  corporal  threw  it  open,  and  the  pair 
walked  out  into  the  street.  An  escape  so 
prompt,  so  simple,  so  audacious,  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  mark  a  master-mind. 

Vidocq  went  off  to  hide  with  Francine. 
They  resolved  to  fly  to  Belgium.  But  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure  Vidocq  stole 
abroad,  and  chanced  upon  a  girl  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  took  him  home  with 
her  to  supper.  Francine,  at  this. neglect, 
went  mad  with  jealousy.  She  vowed  to 
call  the  guards  and  hand  him  over  to  the 
retribution  which  his  infidelity  deserved. 
WiJling  to  let  the  stonra  blow  over,  Vidocq 
left  her,  and  lay  for  five  days  hidden  in  a 
suburb  of  the  city.  Then,  dressed  as  a 
country  bumpkin,  he  returned  to  make  his 
peace.  But  instead  of  finding  Francine, 
as  he  expected,  he  was  seized  by  the 
police,  was  dragged  to  prison,  and  was 
accused,  to  his  amazement,  of  attempted 
murder.  As  he  stood  before  the  magis- 
trate a  door  flew  open,  and  a  girl,  supported 
by  two  gendarmes,  staggered,  white  as 
death,  into  the  court,  cast  her  eyes  upon 
him,  broke  into  a  shriek,  and  fainted.  The 
girl  was  Francine  I  A  few  hours  after  his 
departure  she  had  been  discovered  lying 
senseless  in  a  pool  of  blood,  stabbed  in 
five  places,  and  with  Vidocq*s  knife  beside 
her.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  had 
declared  that  in  a  fit  of  jealous  passion 
she  had  stabbed  herself.  But  her  story 
was  suspected ;  for  their  quarrel  had  been 
overheard,  and  it  was  thought  that  she 
desired  to  screen  him.  Vidocq*s  narrative 
confirmed  her  storv.  But  he  had  had  a 
near  escape.  Had  Francine*s  hand  but 
struck  a  little  surer,  he  must  infallibly  have 
ended  his  career  by  an  assassin^s  death. 

His  life  was  safe;  but  he  was  once 


again  in  prison,  with  the  galleys  waiting 
to  receive  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  a 
strange  thing  happened.  The  gaoler  left 
his  door  unfastened.  In  the  grey  dawn, 
while  all  the  prison  was  asleep,  he  walked 
out  of  his  cell. 

The  gatekeeper  had  that  moment 
slipped  into  a  tavern  opposite ;  but  as 
Vidocq  issued  from  the  gate,  he  rushed 
out  bawling  in  pursuit.  Vidocq  escaped 
by  speed  of  foot ;  but  the  city  gates  were 
guarded,  and  he  could  not  leave  the  town. 
At  dusk  he  gained  the  ramparts,  glided 
down  a  rope,  fell  fifteen  feet  into  the  fosse, 
and  sprained  his  ankle.  He  was  discov- 
ered by  a  carter,  who,  with  striking  kind- 
ness, drove  him  to  his  but  in  the  next 
village,  rubbed  his  sprain  with  soap  and 
brandy,  and  kept  him  hidden  for  some 
days. 

Thence  Vidocq  made  his  way  to  Ostend. 
He  wished  to  sail  for  India;  but  he  had 
no  papers,  and  no  skipper  would  convey 
him.  In  this  predicament,  he  joined  a 
gang  of  smugglers,  with  whom  he  helped 
to  run  ashore  by  starlight  some  kegs  of 
muslin  and  tobacco.  But  the  custom  offi- 
cers attacked  the  party;  two  smugglers 
were  shot  dead  ;  and  Vidocq,  though  the 
bullets  missed  him,  caught  a  chill,  and  fell 
into  a  fever.  One  night's  experience  was 
sufficient  for  him.  He  decided  that  he 
did  not  care  to  be  a  smuggler. 

Moreover,  he  was  dying  to  see  Fran- 
cine. He  resolved  to  venture  back  to 
Lille.  On  the  road,  two  gendarmes  who 
were  drinking  at  a  wine-shop  asked  him 
for  his  papers,  and,  on  finding  that  he  had 
none,  took  him  to  the  guard-house.  A 
brigadier  of  Lille,  who  had  seen  him  at  the 
prison,  happened  to  come  in,  and  recog- 
nized him.  He  was  conveved  to  Lille, 
and  thence  to  Douai,  where  ne  was  locked 
up  once  more. 

He  shared  the  dungeon  of  a  pair  of  des- 
peradoes who  were  already  scheming  an 
escape  by  burrowing  beneath  the  pave- 
ment, and  thence  through  the  prison  wall. 
The  three  now  worked  by  turns.  One 
man  was  always  in  the  hole ;  while,  in  case 
the  guards  should  enter  unexpectedly,  a 
shirt  and  vest,  stuffed  out  with  straw,  lay 
on  the  bed  to  represent  him.  The  rubbish 
from  the  hole  was  thrown  into  the  river 
Scarpe,  which  ran  below  the  window. 
The  work  was  slow,  for  the  walls  were  five 
feet  thick ;  but  after  two  months*  labor 
the  last  stone  was  reached.  At  dead  of 
night  the  captives  knocked  it  out.  But 
they  had,  in  error,  made  the  hole  too  low. 
To  their  horror  and  dismay,  the  river 
rushed  in  like  a  mill-race.    The  turnkeys 
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heard  Ihem  bawl,  ran  up  wiih  ligbis,  and 
found  ihem  splashing  in  theflood.  Drip- 
ping and  crestfallen,  they  were  hoisted' 
out,  and  lodged  in  separate  ceils. 

'  liltleafler,  Vidoeq  was  conducted 
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pitchy  dungeon,  in  which  he  passed  eight 
days  cramped  up  amoiigthe  sodden  straw, 
with  both  hands  fettered  to  his  ankle- 
rings,  His  very  misery  inspired  him  with 
a  scheme.  On  being  P"'  i"'"  ^  coach  to 
be  conducted  to  his  former  prison,  he. 
with  a  handkerchief  across  his  eyes,  as  if 
the  daylight  dazzled  them,  sat  feebly  hud- 
dled in  a  corner.  His  guards,  contempt- 
uous of  so  weak  a  captive,  soon  relaxed 
their  vigilance.  All  at  once  he  dropped 
the  handkerchief,  threw  open  the.  coach 
door,  bounded  out  into  the  road,  and  was 
off  likeithe  wind.  Almost  before  the  gap- 
ing guards,  impeded  by  their  sabres  and 
jack-boots,  had  nlruggled  from  the  coach, 
the  fugitive  was  out  of  sight  and  danger. 

But,  in  truth,  a  fugitive  of  Vidocq's 
character  was  never  out  of  danger.  He 
reached  Dunkirk,  and  there  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  the  supercargo  oC  a  Swed- 
ish brig,  who  promised  him  a  berth.  But 
before  the  brig  set  sail,  Vidocq.  in  his 
sailor's  dress,  was  taken  up  for  brawling 
at  a  pot-house,  was  suspected,  from  his 
lack  of  papers,  to  have  escaped  from 
prison,  was  taken  back  to  Douai,  and 
locked  up  once  more. 

And  now  his  trial,  repeatedly  postponed 
by  his  escapes,  at  last  came  on.  Of  the 
forgery  of  the  order  of  release  he  was 
entirely  innocent;  for  the  conspirators 
who  had  used  his  cell  had  told  him  noih- 
ingof  their  purpose,  Appearances,  how- 
ever, damned  him.  He  was  condemned 
to  eight  years  at  the  galleys. 

The  chain  of  gal  ley  slaves,  linked  two 
by  two,  set  out  upon  the  march  (or  Brest. 
By  day  they  toiled  on  foot,  dragging  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  at  cither  ankle, 
or  rode  upon  long  wagons,  while  their 
irons,  white  with  hoar-frost,  struck  cold 
into  their  bones.  At  night  they  huddled 
like  foul  beasts  in  cattle-stalls  or  stables, 
and  munched  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread.. 
Yet  the  march  was  paradise  beside  the 
Bagne  at  Brest.  The  first  appearance  of 
that  home  of  woe  —  of  the  vast  grim  dens, 
in  each  of  which  six  hundred  cut-throals, 
thieves,  and  rake-hells,  dressed  in  the  red 
frocks,  the  sail  cloth  trousers,  and  the 
green  caps  of  galiey-felons,  sat  in  endless 
rows  —  in  which  no  sound  was  audible 
amidst  the  ceaseless  clank  of  bolts  and 
ankle-rings,  except  some  curse  or  (ilthy 
'n  which  no  tight  was  visible  but 


haggard  eyes,  shorn  heads,  and  faces  ot 
despair  —  these  things  awoke  the  horror 

of  the  boldest.  Such  was  the  place,  and 
such  the  company,  in  which  the  luckless 
Vidocq  was  condemned  to  wear  away 
eight  years. 

But  the  prison  was  not  buiit  that  could 
hold.  Vidocq  for  eight  years.  His  wits 
went  instantly  to  work.  Some  of  the 
galley-slaves  possessed  more  freedom  than 
the  rest,  and  were  wont  to  smuggle  arti- 
cles  into  the  prison.  Vidocq  obtained 
from  one  of  these  a  file,  a  sailor's  shirt 
and  trousers,  and  a  wig.  That  night  he 
cut  his  fetters  nearly  through,  and,  with  a 
dexterity  which  gulled  the  sentries,  put 
on  the  sailor's  dress  beneath  his  convict's 
frock.  Next  day  his  gang  was  sent  to 
work  the  pumps.  He  watched  his  mo- 
ment, slipped  behind  a  stack  of  limber, 
stripped  off  his  galley  frock  and  trousers, 
popped  on  his  wig.  snapped  his  nearly 
severed  fetters,  and  before  the  guards  had 
missed  him.  was  off  into  the  town. 

But  to  pass'  the  city  gate  was  thought 
impossible  for  fugitives.  It  was  watched 
by  an  old  galley-slave,  Lachique  by  name, 
who  was  celebrated  for  the  eagle  eye  with 
which  he  could  distinguish  a  cropped 
head  beneath  the  closest  cap,  or  the  most 
imperceptible  dragging  of  a  leg  accus- 
tomed to  the  fetter.  But  Lachique  that 
day  had  met  his  match.  Vidocq,  in  his 
wig  and  sailor's  suit,  came  gaily  up  and 
asked  him  for  a  plpeJight.  The  old  man 
gave  it  with  the  utmost  courtesy;  and 
Vidocq  walked  off,  puffing,  through  the 
gale. 

He  took  the  road  for  Cannes.  For  two 
days  ail  went  well;  but  on  the  third  he 
met  two  gendarmes,  who  asked  him  for 
his  papers.  Vidocq  was  ready  with  a 
story ;  his  name  was  Duval,  born  at 
I'Onent,  a  deserter  from  the  frigate  Ov 
carde.     Duval    was   no  imaginary  being; 
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whom  he  had  heard  spoken  at  the  Bagne. 
In  accordance  with  this  story,  he  was  led 
to  rOrient.  and  was  lodged,  as  a  deserter, 
in  the  naval  prison.  There,  among  other 
captives,  was  a  sailor  who  looked  at  him 
with  a  mysterious  smile.  '■  My  boy,"said 
he,  "  1  do  not  know  you,  but  you  are  not 
Augustus  Duval,  for  he  died  two  years 
ago  at  Martinico."  Then,  as  Vidocq 
stood  dumbfounded,  he  continued,  "But 
no  one  knows  that  he  has  hopped  the 
twig ;  you  can  pass  for  him  with  ease  ;  he 
ran  away  to  sea  when  very  young :  and  I 
can  tell  you  all  about  his  family.     Butyon 
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Dew  friends  laid  their  heads  together. 
They  pelted  a  sentinel  with  crusts  of 
bread,  for  which  they  were  locked  up  for 
punishment  in  a  solitary  cell.  There, 
with  a  bunch  of  needles  dipped  in  Indian 
ink,  the  sailor  pricked  on  Vidocq*s  arm 
the  altar  and  the  garland.  A  fortnight 
later  he  was  taken  from  his  cell  to  be 
confronted  with  his  family.  He  fell  upon 
his  father's  neck ;  and  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  uncle,  and  his  cousin,  all  rec- 
ognized with  joy  their  lost  Augustus  1 

His  kinsfolk  filled  his  purse  with  louis, 
and  he  was  sent  o£E,  still  in  custody,  to 
join  his  ship,  which  was  in  harbor  at  St. 
Malo.  His  fate  now  hung  upon  his 
chances  of  escaping  by  the  way ;  but  when 
the  party  entered  Quimper  he  had  found 
no  means  to  dupe  his  guards.  Then  he 
resolved  to  try  his  chance  as  a  sick  roan. 
He  munched  tobacco  for  two  days,  until 
he  gave  himself  a  gastric  fever,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  infirmary. 
There  he  soon  found  out  that  one  of  the 
attendants,  who  had  been  a  convict,  could 
be  prevailed  upon,  for  lucre,  to  procure 
him  a  disguise,  and  to  show  him  where  to 
scale  the  garden  wall.  A  disguise  was 
not  so  easily  obtained  ;  but  Vidocq  hit 
upon  a  scheme  of  strange  and  ludicrous 
audacity.  When  Sister  Frances,  the  tall- 
est and  the  stoutest  nurce  in  the  infirmary, 
had  gone  to  early  matins,  Vidocq*s  con- 
federate stole  into  her  cell,  and  helped 
himself  to  a  nun*s  robe  and  bonnet  with  a 
veil.  Vidocq  put  them  on.  The  two 
conspirators  crept  out,  before  the  dawn, 
into  the  garden,  where  Vidocq,  with  the 
help  of  his  companion's  shoulder,  scaled 
the  wall  with  ease. 

Before  the  sun  rose  he  had  walked  two 
leagues.  At  ten  o'clock  he  reached  a 
little  hamlet  with  a  church.  The  sexton 
of  the  church,  a  little  busy  village  gossip, 
besought  the  weary  nun  to  rest  and  take 
refreshment  at  the  vicar's  house.  The 
vicar,  a  kindly  grey  old  man,  was  on  the 
point  of  celebrating  mass.  Vidocq  was 
pressed  to  join  the  service,  and  consented ; 
but  the  awkward  style  in  which  he  made 
the  signs  and  genuflexions,  very  nearly 
let  his  secret  slip.  Then,  with  the  vicar 
and  the  sexton,  he  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
where,  although  he  was  so  starved  that 
he  could  easily  have  cleared  the  table, 
he  was  forced  to  nibble  like  a  mouse. 
He  announced  that  he  was  bound  upon  a 
phlgrimage  of  penance,  "  For  what  sin, 
dear  sister  ?  "  asked  the  busy  little  sexton. 
**  Alas,  dear  brother,"  replied  the  simple 
nun,  "for  the  sin  of  curiositv.**  And  the 
sexton,  at  that  answer,  held  his  peace. 


With  the  vicar's  blessing  be  resumed 
his  journey.  A  week  later  he  reached 
Nantes.  In  that  city  was  a  robbers'  tav- 
ern, of  which  a  fellow-convict  had  informed 
him.  Hesousht  the  house,  knocked,  gave 
the  watchword,  and  was  ushered  by  the 
landlady  through  a  sliding  panel  into  a 
low  room,  in  which  eight  men  and  women 
were  engaged  in  playing  cards  and  drink- 
ing brandy.  At  the  sudden  entrance  of 
a  nun  they  stared  in  stark  amazement 
But  in  an  instant,  to  their  wonder  and 
delight,  he  dropped  his  robe  and  veil, 
and  appeared  before  them  as  the  famed 
escaper. 

Next  day,  he  discovered  on  his  bed  a 
parcel  of  new  clothes  and  linen.  In  return 
for  this  good  fellowship  he  found  himself 
expected  to  assist  to  break  into  a  house. 
But  Vidocq  had  by  this  time  seen  enough 
of  crime  and  criminals,  and  had  resolved 
to  lead  henceforth  an  honest  life.  He 
secretly  exchanged  his  clothes  for  a  smock- 
frock,  and,  with  a  stick  and  bundle,  started 
off  again  upon  his  wanderings. 

Two  days  later  he  reached  Cholet,  in  La 
Vendue,  a  town  of  battle-battered  ruins, 
black  with  fire,  in  which  nothing  was  left 
standing  but  the  steeple.  Soldiers  were 
watering  their  horses  in  the  holy  vessels 
of  the  church,  and  getting  up  a  dance 
among  the  wreckage.  A  cattle-fair  was 
being  held  among  the  ruins  of  the  market. 
Vidocq,  in  his  yokel's  frock,  addressed  a 
farmer,  and  was  hired  to  drive  a  herd  of 
beasts  as  far  as  Sceaux.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  cattle-drovers  to  sell  the  forage 
of  the  oxen  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  to  turn  the  profits  into  brandy.  But 
Vidoca  was  a  model  drover.  At  Sceaux 
his  bullocks  were  worth  twenty  francs  a 
head  above  the  price  of  any  others.  His 
master,  in  an  ecstasy,  offered  to  engage 
him  as  his  foreman.  But  Vidocq  had 
resolved  to  make  his  way  to  Arras ;  and 
he  accordingly  declined. 

He  started,  and  the  third  day  reached 
the  town.  His  friends  received  him  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead.  But,  even  in 
disguise,  the  danger  of  discovery  was 
great,  and  he  resolved  to  hide  himself  in 
Holland.  At  Rotterdam  he  fell  in  with 
a  Frenchman  who  was  pressing  sailors 
for  ttie  Dutch.  The  knave  invited  him 
to  dinner,  and  put  a  drug  into  his  wine. 
When  Vidocq  woke  up  From  his  stupor 
he  found  himself  on  board  of  a  Dutch 
brig-of-war. 

The  crew,  two  hundred  landsmen, 
pressed  bv  force  or  trickery,  were  a  lamen- 
table herci  of  lubbers.  One  was  a  book- 
keeper ;  another  was  a  gardener ;  another, 
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like  Vidocq,  was  a  soldier.  Not  one  in 
ten  could  keep  his  legs,  or  knew  the  dif- 
fereact!  between  port  and  starboard.  But 
every  man  of  them  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  boatswain's  rope's-end, 
which  at  the  slightest  provocatian  de- 
scended on  their  backs.  Resistance 
seemed  a  dream  ;  for  a  guard  of  five-and- 
iweniy  soldiers  watched  them  with  cocked 
muskets.  But  no  guard  was  close  enough 
Ear  Vidocq.  He  hatched  a  plot  among  his 
fellow.slaves.  A  hundred  and  twenty  of 
them  watched  their  moment,  and  when 
half  Ihe  guards  were  silling  down  to  din- 
ner, seized  the  whola  troop,  and  locked 
them  in  the  hold.  One  of  the  mutiueers, 
a  sailor,  was  set  to  steer  the  vessel.  Bui 
unluckily  this  man  turned  out  to  be  a 
traitor.  He  ran  the  ship  beneath  the  can- 
non of  a  fort,  to  which  he  made  a  secret 
signal.  A  boat  of  officers  and  men  put  o£E 
from  shore.  Escape  was  hopeless;  for 
at  a  sign  the  fortress  could  have  blown 
them  all  out  of  the  water.  The  party 
came  on  board.  Vidocq,  as  the  ringleader, 
was  seized,  and  would  probably  have 
ended  his  career  by  swinging  at  a  yard- 
arm,  had  not  his  companions  sworn,  with 
one  accord.  Ihat  if  he  suffered  Ihe  least 
injury,  they  would  Ihrow  a  torch  into  the 
magazine  and  blow  the  ship  into  the  air. 
The  officials  thought  it  besl  to  gain  the 
service  of  a  man  so  powerful.  The  mu. 
lineers  were  pardoned  ;  the  hardships  oE 
their  life  were  mitigated;  and  Vidocq 
rose  to  be  an  officer,  with  Ihe  rank  of  bom- 

And  now  for  a  short  lime  bis  lot  was 
useful,  quiet,  and  contented.  But  fate 
was  not  to  let  him  be  so  long.  The 
French  authorities  were  on  ihe  watch  (or 
Frenchmen  pressed  on  board  the  vessels 
of  the  Dutch.  Vidocq  sought  refuge  on 
a  pirate-ship;  but  even  here  misfortune 
dogged  him.  A  band  of  gendarmes  came 
suddenly  on  board,  one  morning,  to  look 
forlan  escaped  assassin.  They  failed  to 
tind  the  man  they  wanted  —  but  they 
found  Augustus  Duval  the  deserter,  with 
whose  escape  in  a  nun's  dress  the  ears  of 
the  police  were  ringing.  To  Vidocq's  in- 
finite disgust,  he  found  himself  led  off  in 
custody,  and  turned  into  a  galley-slave 

At  Doual,  his  old  quarters,  the  turnkeys 
who  had  previously  had  charge  of  hi 
discovered  his  identity.  He  was  sent 
Toulon  with  Ihe  chain-gang,  and  placed 
in  the  department  of  the  dangerous  cap- 
tives. He  was  now  worse  o£f  ihan  at  tht 
Bagne  al  Brest.  There,  as  a  working  con 
vici.  he  was  seat  out  daily  with  his  gaag 


low  he  sat  by  day,  and  stretched 
s  at  night,  among  the  riff-raff  of  the 
galleys,  upon  the  same  eternal  bench  to 
rhich  his  chains  secured  him.  The  sen- 
-y's  eye  was  never  off  him.  Escape  front 
this  department  was  Impossible.  But  how 
could  he  contrive  logel  himself  removed? 
At  last,  one  night,  as  he  was  lying  half 
asleep  upon  his  bench,  a  project  flashed, 
upon  his  mind. 

Next  day,  when  the  inspector  came  hi» 
round,  he  burst  into  a  prayer  for  mercy. 
He  was,  he  said,  the  victim  of  a  fatal  like- 
ness to  his  brother,  who  was  the  Vidocq 
so  renowned  for  his  escapes.  He  was  3D 
injured  Innocent.  Vet  he  did  not  ask  for 
freedom.  All  that  he  begg 
saved  from  the  society  of  villains,  though 
he  should  pass  his  life  in  fetters  at  toCi 
bottom  of  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
played  his  part  with  such  reality  that  the 
inspector  listened  with  belief  and  pity 
His  first  step  was  gained.  He  was  or^ 
dered   to   be  placed   among  the   working 


His  slate  was  now  the  same  as  it  bad 
been  at  Brest ;  and  he  proceeded 
cape  in  the  same  manner.  As  before,  be 
put  on  a  disguise  beneaih  his 
frock  ;  as  before,  he  slipped  away  without 
discovery;  as  before,  he  reached  the  city 
gate.  But  here  he  fouod,  to  his  dismay, 
that  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
green  card  given  by  a  magistrate.  As  be 
stood  in  great  perplexity,  he  heard  the 
cannon  of  the  fortress  fire  three  shots, 
which  told  that  his  escape  had  been  dis- 
covered. He  trembled  ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment of  despair,  he  saw  a  coffin  wilh  a 
train  of  followers,  proceeding  to  the  burial 
ground  oulside  [he  cily,  Vidocq  mingled 
wilh  Ihe  sad  procession,  burst  into  a  nood,i' 
of  tears,  and  passed  in  safely  through  theil 
gateway  as  a  wailing  mourner.  1 

He  walked  till  five  o'clock  that  eve oiog," 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  stranger  with  a  gun  ' 
and  game-bag,  whom  al  first  he  took  to  be 
a  sportsman,  and  with  whom  he  struck  up 
an  acquaintance.  This  new  friend  asked 
him  to  his  cottage,  and  set  him  down  to 
supper  on  a  kid  and  onions.  Then  the 
stranger  lold  his  story.  He  was  one  of 
sixty  honest  citizens  who  had  refused  to 
serve  the  press-gangs,  and  had  retreated 
lo  the  woods  in  self-defence.  If  Vidocq 
chose  to  join  the  brotherhood,  be  was  will- 
ing lo  present  him.  Vidocg  jumped  at  the 
proposal.  Next  day  ihey  journeyed  to  a 
solitary  hut  among  the  mountains,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  his  new  companions 
and  by  their  leader,  Captain  Roman.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  his  friend  hod 
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duped  him.  The  next  night  he  was  sent 
out  with  a  party  to  waylay  a  diligence. 
The  honest  citizens  were  a  gang  of  high- 
way robbers  ! 

Vidocq  was  now  in  a  predicament.  If 
he  attempted  to  escape,  he  ran  the  risk  of 
being  shot ;  if  he  became  a  bandit,  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  hanged.  A  curious  freak 
of  chance  delivered  him.  One  night  he 
was  awakened  by  a  bandit  screaming  out 
that  he  had  lost  his  purse.  Vidocq,  as  the 
last  recruit,  was  the  first  to  be  suspected. 
In  an  instant,  he  was  seized  and  stripped  ; 
and  the  brand  of  the  galley-slave  was  dis- 
covered on  his  shoulder.  A  roar  of  rage 
went  up.  A  galley-slave  !  —  a* rogue !  — 
perhaps  a  spy !  It  was  resolved  to  shoot 
him  on  the  spot.  A  firing-party  was  told 
off ;  Vidocq  heard  the  muskets  click  ;  but 
even  in  that  peril  he  preserved  his  readi- 
ness. He  drew  the  captain  of  the  gang 
apart,  and  proposed  to  him  a  stratagem  to 
discover  the  true  thief.  The  captain  lis- 
tened, and  consented.  He  prepared  a 
bunch  of  straws,  and  bade  the  supersti- 
tious brigands  each  to  draw  one.  "  The 
guilty  man,"  he  said, "  will  draw  the  long- 
est." All  drew  ;  the  straws  were  re-exam- 
ined ;  and  one,  held  by  Joseph  d*Osiolles, 
was  found  shorter  than  the  rest.  The 
captain  turned  upon  him  furiously.  **  You 
are  the  thief,"  he  said.  "  The  straws  were 
all  of  equal  length.  A  guilty  terror  made 
you  shorten  yours."  D'Osiolles  was 
seized  and  searched,  and  the  purse,  fat 
with  ill-got  booty,  was  found  hidden  in  his 
belt. 

Vidocq  was  saved.  But  the  captain 
told  him  that  with  all  regret,  he  could  not 
keep  a  galley-slave  among  his  band.  As 
he  spoke,  he  slipped  into  his  hand  fifteen 
gold  pieces,  and  bade  him  go  in  peace,  and 
hold  his  tongue. 

Vidocq  went  with  a  glad  heart.  He  put 
on  a  smock-frock,  scraped  acquaintance 
with  some  wagoners,  and  drove  a  team 
as  far  as  Lyons.  Thence  he  made  his  way 
to  Arras.  His  father  was  now  dead  ;  but 
he  took  refuge  with  his  mother,  who 
placed  him  in  a  safe  concealment.  But 
Vidocq^s  recklessness  was  still  his  failing. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday  he  was  fool  enough 
to  go  to  a  masked  ball,  apparelled  as  a 
marquis.  A  girl  of  his  acquaintance 
guessed  his  secret,  and  whispered  it 
among  the  company.  The  rumor  reached 
the  hearing  of  two  sergeants,  who  were 
there  on  duty.  They  stepped  up  to  the 
pretended  marquis,  and  bade  him  follow 
them  into  the  court.  He  did  so  ;  but  as 
they  were  proceeding  to  untie  his  mask, 
he  knocked  them  down  like  lightning,  and 
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raced  into  the  street  The  sergeants 
darted  after  him.  Vidocq  soon  outstripped 
them  ;  but  presently  he  found,  to  his  dis- 
may, that  he  had  run  into  a  cul-de-sac.  As 
the  sergeants  rushed  up  to  secure  him,  he 
snatched  a  house-key  from  a  door,  and 
pointing  it,  in  the  dim  light,  as  if  it  were 
a  pistol,  swore  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
the  first  man  who  touched  him.  The 
guards  recoiled;  he  darted  past  them, 
and  in  a  moment  was  beyond  pursuit. 

The  sergeants,  returning  chopfallen 
from  the  chase,  gave  out  that  he  had  fired 
two  bullets  at  their  heads.  Nor  was  this 
lie  by  any  means  the  most  ridiculous 
which  the  discomfited  police  invented  to 
maintain  their  credit  with  the  simple.  One 
gendarme  swore  that  Vidocq  was  a  were- 
wolf. Another  gravely  related  that  one 
day,  when  he  himself  nad  seized  his  col- 
lar, the  fugitive  had  turned  himself  into  a 
truss  of  hay,  of  which,  in  just  displeasure, 
he  had  made  a  bonfire. 

But,  wizard  or  no  wizard,  Vidocq  found 
that  Arras  was  too  hot  to  hold  him.  He 
left  the  town ;  but  he  had  only  jumped  out 
of  the  frying-pan  to  fall  into  the  fire.  He 
was  trudging,  as  a  pedlar,  from  the  fair 
of  Nantes,  when  he  was  recognized  and 
seized,  placed  among  a  chain-gang,  and 
set  out  upon  the  march  to  Douai. 

While  on  the  road  he  was  secured  one 
night  within  the  citadel  at  Bapaume. 
Next  morning,  while  the  prisoners  were 
being  counted  in  the  barrack-yard,  and 
while  the  notice  of  the  guards  was  taken 
by  the  sudden  entrance  of  another  gang, 
Vidocq  spied  a  baggage-wagon  just  about 
to  leave  the  yard.  In  an  instant  he  had 
slipped  in  at  the  back.  The  wagon  jogged 
out  of  the  city;  and  Vidocq,  while  the 
driver  was  stopping  for  a  tankard  at  a 
tavern,  glided  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
concealed  himself  till  nightfall  in  a  field 
of  maize. 

He  wandered  to  Boulogne,  where  he  fell 
in  at  a  tavern  with  a  crew  of  pirates,  who, 
having  just  put  into  harbor  with  a  prize, 
were  roaring  songs  in  chorus,  filching 
kisses  from  the  pretty  women,  and  getting 
all  as  drunk  as  pipers.  Vidocq  joined 
these  merry  buccaneers.  A  few  days 
afterwards  they  put  to  sea.  At  first  they 
were  unlucky ;  but  one  midnight,  off  Dun- 
kirk, a  sail  was  seen  to  glitter  in  the  moon- 
light. The  pirates  boarded  with  such  fury 
that  within  ten  minutes  the  black  flag  was 
flying  from  the  masthead  of  the  prize. 
But  they  had  lost  twelve  men.  One  of 
these,  Lebel,  who  formerly  had  been  a 
corporal,  so  curiously  resembled  Vidocq, 
that  they  were  constantly  mistaken.    Vi- 


docq  hit  upon  a  lucky  thought.  Before 
the  corpse  was  stilched  iqid  (he  sack  of 
saad  in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
be  took  possession  of  the  dead  man's 
pocket-book  and  passport.  He  resolved 
to  be  no  longer  Vidoeq,  the  escaping 
galley-slave,  but  Lebel,  Ihe  corporal. 

At  Boulogne,  lo  which  the  ship  re- 
turned, he  joined  a  company  of  gunners. 
As  Lebel  he  took  al  first  the  rank  of  cor- 
poral; but  his  zeal  aud  steadiness  soon 
marked  him  for  promotion.  One  night, 
when  he  was  oa  his  rounds,  he  spied  the 
twinkle  of  a  light  within  the  powder- 
maeazine.  He  darted  la.  A  lamp  was 
set  oenealh  a  powder-cask ;  the  wood  was 
taking  lire ;  another  iastant,  and  the  build- 
ing would  be  blown  into  the  air.  Vidoeq 
rushed  up,  seized  the  lamp,  stamped  out 
Ihe  sparks,  and  saved  the  magazine.  The 
keeper  of  the  stores,  who  had  contrived 
this  scheme  in  order  to  conceal  his  thiev- 
eries, had  disappeared.  Six  weeks  aller- 
wards  he  was  discovered  lying  ia  a  wheat- 
field,  with  a  pistol  by  his  side,  and  a  bullet 
through  his  head. 

Vidoeq.  for  this  act  of  promptitude,  was 
made  a  sergeant.  And  now  at  last  his 
path  seemed  clear  before  him.  Lebel,  the 
sergeant,  was  a  rising  soldier.  Vidoeq, 
the  galley-slave,  was  at  the  boUom  at  the 
sea. 

but  how  long  was  this  to  last?  Not 
long.  Pate  made  him  quarrel  with  a  certain 
quartermaster.  They  drew,  and  Vidoeq 
wounded  his  opponent  in  the  breast.  On 
stripping  o£E  the  quartermaster's  shirt  to 
staunch  the  hurt,  Vidoeq  perceived  a  ser- 
pent's head  tattooed  upon  his  chest,  Ihe 
tail  of  which  went  round  one  arm  and 
coiled  about  an  anchor.  Vidoeq  recog- 
nized the  serpent;  he  had  seen  it  at  Ihe 
galleys.  The  quariermasler,  like  himself, 
was  an  escaper;  and  what  was  worse,  at 
the  same  instant  he  looked  eagerly  at  Vi- 
doeq, and  recalled  his  face  to  mind. 

The  pair  of  galley-slaves,  thus  strangely 
met,  struck  up  a  show  of  friendship.  Each 
swore  to  keep  the  other's  secret ;  but  the 
quartermaster  proved  a  traitor,  and  con- 
veyed a  hint  to  the  police.  At  live  o'clock 
one  morning  Vidoeq  was  arrested,  bound 
with  ropes,  and  once  more  started  on  ihe 
march  to  Douai.  His  dream  was  over. 
Lebel  was  dead  in  earnest,  and  the  old 
Vidoeq  was  alive  once  more. 

At  Douai,  where  he  was  detained  some 
months,  he  sometimes  ale  his  dinner  in 
the  gaoler's  room,  of  which  the  window, 
opening  at  a  dizzy  height  above  the  river 
Scarpe,  had  been  left  without  a  grating. 
Ooeei-enin&afterdinner,  Vidoeq  watched 


bounded  through  the  windt 
and  made  the  giddv  plunge  into  the  riv 
The  window  was 'so  far  aloft  that  thO'l 
astounded  gaoler  failed  to  spy  him  s*ritii> 
ming  in  ihe  twili~ht  down  the  stream. 
The  banks  were  searched;  hia  hat  was 
found  ;  but  unhappily  for  the  pursuers  bis 
head  was  not  inside  it.  By  thai  time,  he 
had  reached  ihe  water-gate  beneath  Ihe 
city  walls,  dived  under  ii,  and  found  him- 
self outside  Ihe  town.  Then,  gasping  and 
exhausted,  he  dragged  himself  lo  land. 

He  dried  his  dripping  garments  al 
oven  of  a  friendly  baker,  and  again  m 
off  across  the   country.      For  some  d 
he   hid   himself  at   Duisans    in   the 
tage  of  a  captain's  widow,  an  old  friei 
Thence,  in  a  disguise,  he  made  his  way 
Paris,  where,  buried  in  the  heart  of  t' 
great  city,  he  conceived  a  hope  of  livi 
unobserved.     His  mother  joined  him,aDi 
wiih  her  assistance  he  acquired  the  shtKi 
and  business   of   a   master-tailor.      Ltldi- 
crous  as  the  idea   appears  to  those  who 
know  his  character,  for  eight  monthiA"' 
docq  handled  patterns,  measured  custoi 
ers,  and,  what  is  more,  grew  prosperoi 
and  contented.    But  his  disast* 
not  over.     One  day  he  chanced 
across  Chevalier,  liis  wife's  brother,  wht 
the  world  had  used  so  basely  that,  instei 
at  sending  lords  and  hdies  to  the  gnilj 
line,  he  had  just  come  out  of  gaol  C 
stealing  spoons.     This  reptile  worked 
Vidocq^s  trepidation,  drained  him  of  hll 
money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  sucked  hii 
dry,   betrayed   him   10   the   guards 
whom  it  was  his  aim  to  curry  favor, 

A  few  days  afterwards,  at  daybreak,. 
band  of  gendarmes  knocked  at  Vidocqf 
door.  He  rushed  into  a  neighbor's  aVQi 
and  concealed  himself  beneath  a  raattrcM, 
where  ihe  searchers,  though  they  shook 
the  mattress,  failed  to  find  him.  Then  he 
took  lodgings  with  a  coiner  by  the  name 
oE  Bouhin.  But  Bouhin  also  turned 
against  him.  At  three  o'clock  one  QJebt 
a  party  came  to  seize  him.  Vidoeq,  in  mg 
shirt,  jumped  out  of  bed,  dashed  up  the 
stairs,  and  crept  out  of  a  window  on  I' 
tiles.  But  the  pursuers  were  behind  bit 
there  was  no  escaping  irom  Ihe  roof 
he  »'as  seized  among  ihe  chimneys. 

Vidoeq  was  weary  of  escapes  and 
tures.  He  look  a  vital  resolution,  a  nso- 
lution  which  affected  his  whole  future  life. 
He  wrote  to  M.  Henry,  the  chief  of  ^e 
police,  and  offered  him  his  service  ua 
spy. 

M.  Henry  wavered.  There  werepoiota 
in  Vidoeq "s  favor  — and  there  were  points 
against  him.     His  power  was  great  and 
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might  be  of  enormous  value.  The  very 
qualities  —  the  strength  and  courage,  the 
readv-wittedness,  the  cunning  in  disguises 

—  which  had  rendered  him  the  dread  of 
the  police,  might  render  him  in  turn  the 
scourge  of  evil-doers.  He  could  venture 
into  slums  and  hells  in  which  no  ofiScer 
durst  show  his  face ;  for  in  these  slums 
and  hells  he  was  a  paragon  — a  hero  —  to 
whom  the  sharpest  and  boldest  reprobate 
looked  up  as  a  disciple  to  a  master.  His 
skill  in  making  an  escape  was  regarded  as 
unearthly ;  there  was  thought  to  be  no 
turnkey  at  whom  he  could  not  snap  his 
fingers,  no  fetters  that  he  could  not  break 
in  sunder,  no  wall  through  which  he  could 
not  pierce  his  way.  His  advice  was  sought 
as  if  he  were  an  oracle.  Secrets  of  which 
the  revelation  would  have  hanged  a  dozen 
men  were  whispered  eagerly  into  his  ears. 
The  lives  of  scores  of  gallows-birds  were 
at  his  mercy.  Turned  loose  among  them, 
in  appearance  their  confederate,  but  in 
secret  the^r  betrayer,  he  might  well  be  of 
more  pront  to  the  cause  of  law  than  a  bat- 
talion of  armed  men. 

But  was  he  to  be  trusted  ?  M.  Henry 
thought  he  might  be  trusted.  He  had 
committed  no  great  crime  —  and  he  had 
lately  done  Jiis  best,  when  he  was  free,  to 
lead  an  honest  life.  These  things  argued 
in  his  favor.  It  was  decided  to  accept  his 
offer,  though  not  without  a  stringent  guar- 
antee. He  was  required  to  bring  to  justice 
every  month  a  certain  minimum  of  cul- 
prits; and  it  was  understood  that  if  he 
failed  to  reach  the  stipulated  number,  he 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  hulks  once 
more. 

The  compact  was  concluded  on  these 
terms.  Vidocq  was  taken,  handcu£Eed, 
from  the  prison,  was  put  into  a  wicker  car, 
was  driven  from  the  city,  and  was  su£Eered 
to  escape.  The  same  evening  he  was 
loose  among  the  cutthroats  and  the  ring- 
droppers  ;  in  appearance,  still  a  fugitive 

—  in  reality,  a  spy. 

This  act,  the  turning-point  of  his  career, 
has  given  rise  to  very  opposite  opinions. 
In  the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  Vidocq  was 
a  penitent,  who,  turning  resolutely  from 
the  paths  of  crime,  gave  up  his  varied  tal- 
ents to  the  service  of  the  State.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  detractors,  he  was  a  miscreant 
who  turned  sneak  to  save  his  skin.  The 
truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  Vi- 
docq was  not  a  beau-ideal  of  virtue ;  but, 
wild  and  graceless  as  his  youth  had  been, 
he  was  a  bird  of  very  different  feather 
from  the  rabble  of  the  hulks.  His  only 
proper  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  law  had 
been  the  punching  of  a  rival's  head.     His 


prison  glory  was  not  of  his  own  seek- 
ing. With  the  Yahoos  of  the  galleys, 
among  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  live, 
he  considered  that  he  broke  no  faith,  be- 
cause he  owed  none.  Moreover,  the  word 
spy  is  apt  to  be  misleading;  for,  at  least 
to  English  ears,  spy,  sneak,  and  coward 
are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  But 
Vidocq's  undertaking  was  not  merely  that 
of  an  approver ;  it  was  also  that  of  an  ar- 
rester; and  how  far  that  task  was  fitted 
for  a  coward  or  a  fool  may  easily  be  judged 
by  the  examples  of  his  captures  —  a  few 
among  a  thousand  —  which  it  has  novr 
become  our  business  to  describe. 

His  first  achievement  was  the  capture 
of  a  coiner  by  the  name  of  Watrin  — a 
fierce  and  cunning  desperado,  who  had 
completely  baffled  the  police.  Vidocq 
tracked  him  to  his  lair  above  a  certain 
cobbler's  shop.  At  midnight  he  went, 
single-handed,  to  the  spot,  met,  by  chance, 
the  coiner  at  the  doorway,  and  rushed  in- 
stantly upon  him.  Watrin  dealt  him  a 
tremendous  blow,  and  darting  back  into 
the  building  through  a  window,  snatched 
up  the  cobbler's  knife.  To  follow  was  to 
rush  on  certain  death ;  for  the  ruffian, 
arnried  with  such  a  weapon,  was  as  danger- 
ous as  a  wounded  beast  of  prey.  But 
Vidocq  used  his  wits.  He  made  a  sound 
like  that  of  steps  retreating;  Watrin  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  gone ;  and  in  an  instant  Vi- 
docq seized  him  by  the  hair.  The  bravo 
struggled  furiously ;  but  gradually  Vidocq, 
by  sheer  strength  of  muscle,  dragged  him 
through  the  window,  and  the  pair  fell, 
locked  together,  to  the  ground.  Before 
his  enemy  could  use  his  weapon,  Vidocq 
wrenched  it  from  his  grasp,  bound  his 
arms,  and  dragged  him  single-handed  to 
the  guard-house.  M.  Henry  and  the  offi- 
cers on  duty  could  scarcely  trust  their  eyes 
when  they  beheld  the  pair  come  in. 

Watrin  (who  was  hanged)  was  a  mere 
savage.  St.  Germain  was  a  rascal  of  a 
different  dye.  This  rogue,  a  clerk  turned 
felon,  was  a  dandy  and  a  wit,  and  so  great 
a  master  of  the  graces,  that  in  spite  of  his 
pig  eyes,  his  pock-marked  cheeks,  and  his 
mouth  like  a  hyaena's,  the  ladies  of  his 
circle  thought  him  charming.  St.  Ger- 
main had  conceived  a  spirited  design  — 
to  climb  one  night  into  a  banker's  garden, 
to  break  into  the  house,  to  knock  the  in- 
mates on  the  head,  and  to  go  off  with  the 
cash-box.  He  had  already  two  confeder* 
ates,  but  he  required  a  third ;  and  he  in- 
vited Vidocq.  Vidocq,  who  thought  he 
saw  his  way  to  take  the  rogues  red-handed, 
readily  consented.     But  he   soon   found 
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that  he  had  been  too  hast)".  Tlie  scheme 
was  (ocome  off  ihal  »ery  niglil,  at  niid- 
Dighl.  As  yel  il  was  not  dooq  ;  but  Si. 
Germain,  who  like  Sampson  brass's  fa- 
ther Foxey,  auspectsd  every  one  oa  prin- 
ciple, whether  friends  or  foes,  required 
that  they  should  spend  the  iDlerval  to- 
gether In  his  lodgings.  The  other  two 
assented  willingly ;  and  Vidocq  was  com- 
pelled to  do  the  same.  But  while  his 
three  companions  were  employed  in  clean- 
ing pistols,  and  in  pulling  a  keen  edge  on 
murderous  knives  which,  at  the  least  sus- 
picion of  his  falsity,  would  have  plunged 
into  his  heart,  he  racked  his  brains  for  a 
device  to  send  a  line  to  the  police.  At 
last  he  found  one.  He  remarked  that  at 
his  lodgings  he  had  some  bottles  of  choice 
burgundy,  which,  if  they  could  be  fetched, 
would  make  the  lime  fly  gaily.  The  rob- 
bers roared  in  approbation.  St.  Germain's 
porter  went  o£E  with  the  message  ;  and 
Vidocq's  mistress,  Annette,  brought  the 
wine.  Vidocq  meantime  had  stretched 
himself  upon  the  bed,  and  traced  a  few 
words  secretly  upon  a  scrap  of  paper, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  kissing  An- 
nette as  she  left  them,  he  slipped  into  her 
band.  The  scrawl  instructed  her  to  watch 
them  in  disguise,  and  to  pick  up  anything 
he  might  let  fall.  He  next  proposed  that, 
for  precaution,  he  should  be  tnken  to  in- 
spect the  place  of  action,  which  as  yet  he 
bad  not  seen.  The  rest  agreed.  Locking 
their  two  companions  in  the  room,  St. 
Germain  took  him  to  the  banker's  garden, 
and  showed  him  where  they  were  lo  scale 
the  wall.  Vidocq  had  now  learnt  all  he 
wanted.  While  St.  Germain,  on  return- 
ing, stepped  into  a  shop  to  purchase  some 
black  crape  to  use  for  masks,  he  scribbled 
his  directions,  and  let  fall  the  missive  in 
the  street.  Annette,  who  was  behind  them 
in  disguise,  picked  up  the  twist  of  paper 
and  carried  it  to  the  police. 

Midnight  came;  the  confederates  stole 
forth  upon  their  deed  of  darkness,  scaled 
the  wall,  and  dropped  into  the  garden. 
Vidocq  was  still  astride  upon  the  coping, 
when  a  parly  of  police,  who  had  been  iurk- 
iog  in  the  shrubbery,  sprang  out  upon  the 
roBbers.  The  latter  fired  their  pistols  ; 
several  officers  were  injured;  but  at  last 
■he  rogues  were  struck  do>vn,  seized,  and 
bound.  Vidocq,  to  play  his  part  to  the 
conclusion,  tumbled  from  the  wall,  as  if 
shot  dead,  and  was  carried  off  before  the 
eyes  of  his  companions  under  a  white 

Father  Moiselet,  whose  story  we  have 
Deit  to  tell,  was  sexton  bell-ringer,  and 
chorister  at  the  church  of  Livry.     He  was 


;  by  trade  a  cooper,  and  though  co 
regarded  as  a  saint  in  humble  life, 
reality  an  oily  hypocrite.  His  vicar,  frlgl 
ened  at  the  rumored  coming  of  the  C 
sacks  at  the  lirst  Invasion,  resolved 
bury   the   church   vessels   in  a   barn, 
friend  of  his.  a  wealthy  jeweller,  deti 
mined  to  conceal  his  diamonds   in    the 
same    receptacle ;     and     honest     father 
Moisetet  was  employed  to  dig  the  bole. 
The  treasure  was  regarded  as  Si  ""    " 

one   day   Moiselet   came   rushi 
vicar,  just  able  lo  gasp  out,  "  The  hole 
the  hole  !  "     The  vicar,  nearly  dead  i 
terror,  hurried  lothe  barn.     The  hole 

Vidocq  was  employed  lo  trace  the  tl 
He  first  liad  Moiselet  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion.    While  the  sexton  was  in  prison  he 
disguised  himself  as  a  Jew  hawker,  and 
called  on  Madame  Moiselet,  in  the  hopt,^ 
that  she  might  offer  him  for  sale  a  goldr" 
chalice,  or  a  rope  of  diamonds.     *"   '    ' 
reasons  to   be   seen,  the  hope 
Then,  as  a  German  valet,  he  gtit-  hima< 
arrested,  and  stiui  up  with   Moiselet 
prison.     He  and  the  worthy 
became  the   best   of  friends.     The  lal 
loved  a  glass  of  wine.    In  each  of  Vide 
buttons  a  gold  piece  was  se 
them  off,  a  button  at  a  lime,  called 
bottle  after  bottle,  and  when  hi» 
companion  was  in  a  merry   vein,  h 
his    story.      His    name  was   Fritz. 
master  was  an  Austrian   officer;  and 
had  stolen  his    havresac  and  buried 
among  the  woods  at  Bondy.      Moiseli 
was  at  tirst  too  wary  to  return  this  ( 
dence ;    but    he  confessed  that    he 
tired  of  Madame  Moiselet,  and  that 
ing  would  delight  him  better  than  i 
with  his  new  friend  to  Germany,  and 
lead  a  merry  life,    That  he  could  not  lead 
a  merry  life  on  nothing  was  self-evideat; 
and  Vidocq  now  fell  certain   that  be  bad 
the  treasure,     It  was  agreed  that  Ibej 
should  take  the  earliest  chance  of  making 
an  escape  ;  and  a  chance  was  soon  diicov- 
ered.     Vidocq  secretly  directed  the  police 
to  take   them  lo   another   prison,   bound 
together  by  a  slender  cord.    At  a  lonely 
corner  of  the  road  they  snapped  the  conl. 
and  plunged  into  the  woods  of  Vaujours. 
No  spot  for  their  escape  could  have  been 
belter    chosen.       Presently    the  "    - 

looked  about  him,  thrust  his  an 
thicket,  drew  forth  a  spade,  stripped 
his  coat,  began  to  dig  beneath  a  cerii 
birch-tree,  and  speedily  turned  up  the " 
of  treasure.     But  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
spoil  with  glistening  eyes,   to  his   iocs- 
pressible  dismay  his  colleague  seiied  tba 
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spade,  threatened  to  knock  him  on  the 
bead  if  he  resisted,  and  marched  him  o£E 
to  meet  his  doom.  The  luckless  sexton 
walked  as  if  in  stupefaction  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  on  the  road  he  muttered  over  to  him- 
self a  thousand  times,  "Who  could  have 
believed  it !     And  he  looked  so  green  !  " 

These  exploits,  and  a  thousand  of  which 
these  are  merely  typical  examples,  raised 
Vidocq*s  fame  to  a  prodigious  height. 
As  a  felon,  he  had  been  the  prince  of 
prison-breakers.  He  was  now  regarded, 
and  with  justice,  as  the  greatest  felon- 
catcher  ever  seen.  Soon  he  rose  to  be 
chief  agent  of  the  Guard  of  Safety.  For 
eighteen  years  the  mingled  skill  and  dar- 
ing  of  his  captures  were  without  a  parallel. 
It  is  said  that,  in  that  time,  he  cleared  the 
slums  of  Paris  of  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand rogues.  Yet  the  man  who  was  the 
scourge  of  criminals  was  himself  a  galley- 
slave,  for  whom,  if  the  authorities  so 
willed,  the  fetters  and  the  bench  were  still 
in  waiting.  At  length,  in  1827,  he  was 
considered  to  have  earned  his  pardon. 
He  had  made  sufficient  money  for  his 
wants  *,  and  he  resigned. 

But  the  vicissitudes  of  fate  were  still 
before  him.  He  started,  with  his  little 
fortune,  a  card  and  paper  factory  at  St. 
Mand^,  in  which  all  the  workmen  were  old 
criminals.  But  his  capital  ran  short ;  the 
neighbors  grumbled  at  this  colony  of 
rogues  among  them ;  and  the  business 
bad  to  be  wound  up.  He  then  set  up,  at 
Paris,  a  Secret  Information  Office,  which 
was,  at  first,  a  great  success.  But  before 
long  he  was  charged  with  wringing  money 
from  the  fears  of  those  whose  secrets  he 
acquired.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
though  at  last  acquitted,  was  brought 
down  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

He  then  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  as 
a  public  entertainer.  In  1845  he  crossed 
to  London,  and  produced  his  exhibition 
at  the  Cosraorama.  His  exploits  were  on 
every  tongue  ;  and  thousands  of  specta- 
tors flocked  into  his  show.  Vidocq,  at 
seventy,  was  a  striking  figure.  No  spec- 
tator could  forget  the  tall  form,  now  grown 
portly,  in  drab  breeches,  white  silk  stock- 
ings, and  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  the 
bull-neck,  the  strange  face,  sloping  up- 
wards like  a  pear,  the  ears  pierced  with 
slender,  golden  rings,  the  grizzled  hair, 
and  the  bushy  eyebrows  above  the  steel- 
grey  eyes  which  glittered  like  a  lynx's. 
His  performance  must  have  been  im- 
mensely entertaining.  He  told  the  story 
of  his  life ;  he  donned  his  chains,  his 
galley-dress,  and  the  huge  iron  balls  which 
he  had  worn  at  Brest ;  he  brought  forth 


relics  of  great  malefactors  —  Fieschi'a 
coat,  Paparonie^s  cap,  the  crucifix  which 
Raoul  had  used  in  the  last  cell ;  he  related 
his  escapes,  and  his  most  famous  captures 
—  and  as  he  told  bis  stones,  he  changed 
his  face  and  decked  himself  in  the  dis* 
guise  which  he  had  worn  on  each  occa* 
sion,  and  appeared  successively  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  as  a  pick- 
pocket, a  coal-heaver,  a  galley-slave,  a  Jew« 
a  scullion,  and  a  nun. 

By  this  performance,  Vidocq  cleared 
enough  to  buy  himself  a  small  annuitv. 
He  retired  to  Paris,  and  there  lived  quietly 
in  lodgings  ut^til  1857,  when,  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-two,  he  was  struck  down 
with  paralysis.  On  finding  bis  end  near, 
he  sent  for  a  confessor,  and  —  so  whim* 
sical  a  thing  is  human  nature  —  he  greatly 
edified  the  holy  man  by  dying  like  a  saint. 
One  trifling  peccadillo  he  perhaps  forgot 
to  mention.  The  breath  had  scarcely  left 
his  body,  when  ten  lovely  damsels,  each 
provided  with  a  copy  of  his  will  which  left 
her  all  his  property,  arrived  upon  the 
scene.  Alas  for  all  the  ten  f  Vidocq  had 
always  loved  the  smiles  of  beautv,  and 
had  obtained  them  by  a  gift  which  cost 
him  nothing.  He  had  left  his  whole  pos* 
sessions  to  his  landladv. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
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PART  I. 

**  We  esteem  ourselves  happy  in  your 
arrival  among  us,*'  said  to  me  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  house  to  which  I  had 
been  directed  in  search  of  rooms  for  my 
sojourn  in  Rome.  She  said  this  whea 
we  had  known  each  other  rather  less  than 
a  day ;  and  I  could  not  mistrust  her  words 
when  I  read  them  by  the  light  of  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

"If  it  please  you,  why?  "  I  asked  ;  for 
I  had  already  conceived  misgivings  about 
the  position  in  which  I  was  likely  to  stand 
towards  the  large,  hearty,  Roman  dame 
and  her  pretty  daughter,  who,  between 
them,  were  the  tenants  of  the  flat  of  Na 
9  in  the  street. 

"  Because,  signor,  when  your  carriage 
came  to  the  door,  my  mother  and  I  were 
looking  at  the  book  of  numbers,  for  the 
lottery-drawing,  you  understand ;  and  we 
were  in  extreme  doubt  what  to  do.  It 
was  all  arranged  in  one  minute  when  we 
had  seen  you,  and  let  our  rooms  to  you." 

"  And  how,  in  the  name  of  HeaveOf 
Signorina  Celeste?"    for  such   was  her 
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;  of   which    may  she  never  prove 
an  worthy. 

"Why,  yoQ  are  almost  dull,  Signor 
Carlo.  It  was  in  this  way.  You  were 
a  stranger  ;  you  are  dark,  and,  IE  you  will 
allow  us  to  ihink  so,  sufficiently  beautiful 
to  be  called  beautiful  in  the  book"  — 
"  beilo  "  was  her  phrase,  which  I  venture 
to  trauslate  as  much  in  my  favor  as  pos- 
sible —  "also,  you  came  to  do  us  a  service. 
'  A  beautiful  stranger  and  benefactor  '  gave 
as  a  clue  ;  and  so  we  have  taken  a '  terno ' " 
— a  series  of  three  numbers  — "  to  repre- 
we  hope   to  win  on   Salur- 


incerely  hope  you  may,"  said  I. 

Of  course,  when  Saturday  came,  and  the 
drawing  was  made,  they  found  that  they 
had  built  a  most  unsubstantial  caslte  of 
hope  upon  my  apparition  in  their  midst. 
1  condoled  with  them  as  much  as  my  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  sentimental  Italian, 
and  my  good  sense  would  allow  me  to ;  and 
I  ventured  further  lo  suggest  that  they 
would,  of  course,  not  risk,  in  so  imbecile 
a  manner,  any  more  of  the  francs  by  which 
they  came  so  hardly. 

"Why,  Signor  Carlo,"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  with  decision,  "you  are  remark- 
ably weak  in  the  head.  Of  course  we 
shall  continue.  We  invest  every  Satur- 
day; and  when  we  win  the  great  prize, 
we  shall  withdraw  to  a  lovely  little  prop- 
erly near  Ancona,  which  was  my  grand- 
father's, on  the  mother's  side,  and  where 
the  wine  is  so  good,  that  there  is  none 
anywhere  else  in  Italy  to  compare  with  it." 

This  time  I  held  my  tongue.  You  may 
ar^ue  with  some  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
with  some  persuasive  result,  with  a  Ro- 
maD  maiden  ;  but  with  a  Roman  matron, 
it  seems  to  me,  by  no  means.  These 
portly,  stern-faced  dames  inherit,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  at  least  the  semblance  of 
those  great  qualities  which  made  their 
ancestors  cut  so  mighty  a  figure  in  the 
world's  history.  At  heart,  no  doubt,  they 
are  as  impressionable  as  their  dear  sisters 
all  the  world  over.  But  in  one's  travels, 
one  has  not  always  the  time  to  sound 
those  sweet  depths  (hat  lie  hid  under  an 
exterior  which  does  not  attract,  even  if  il 
does  not  positively  repel. 

Now  the  Signorina  Celeste  had  a 
brother  as  well  as  a  mother.  The  youth 
was  of  quite  another  order  of  beings.  " 
was  small  and  thin,  with  a  large  Ror 
DOse,  a  delicate  complexion,  small  hands 
and  feet,  and  a  highly  enlightened  appre' 
elation  for  fine  clothes,  and  the  tricks  of 
fachion.  A  Roman  of  the  time  of  Julius 
Cxsar  could,  I  imagine,  have  broken  this 


boy,  Achille  —  for  so 
across  his  knee,  as  e; 
would  breaka  stick  of  ir 

I  learned  lo  understand  Achille,  when  | 
ard  him  one  m      \, 
unmanly   way  at   his   pretty  1  .  _ 

for  proposing  lo  go  to  St.  Peter's,  to  hear 
ertain  mass.  To  be  sure,  he  fell  siteol 
ckly  enough  when  his  mother  appeared, 
a'nd  demanded,  in  a  deep,  bass  voice  what 

But,  ere  (his,  the  fain 
Celeste  was  in  tears.     She  and  her  mothflM 
devout ;  loved  the  Church,  and  aOfl 
s  and  institutions;  deplorein 
of  ihe  pope;  and  would,  !f" 
they  could,  have  banished  King  Humbert 
id  the  royal  court  a  hundred  miles  from 
le  city.    Achille,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
typical  Roman  youlh  of  ihe  period.     He 
called  his  Holiness   many  rude  natoes  jj 
vilified   the   priests  without   mercy;  anfl 
ta6  not  the  least  scruple  to  proclaim  hlafl 
.elf,  with  so   many  of   his  superiors,  sa| 
theisi  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind, 
lis  views  of  human  nature,  human  effort, 
and  Ihe  varied  features  of  life  and  the 
world  were  fitly  signified  by  that  epitaph 
Ihe  Cardinal  Barberini  in  the  Capva 
Church :  "  Hie  jacet  pulvis,  ciais,  tim 
"  (Here  lies  dust,  ashes,  and  nothii^fl 
besides).    As  for  the  mass,  he  would,  hm 
(id,  as  soon  think  of  participating  in  auclr' 
superstitious  and  absurd  reunion,  as  he 
would  of  joining  in  one  of  those  sacred 
ibalislic  revels  of  the   old  A2lecs  — 
who  were  wont  to  sacrifice  living  men  t(i_ 
ir  dumb,  grisly   idols,  and  afterwar 
up  and  eal  the  victims  as  if  they  hwi 
been  so  many  sheep  and  oxen.  J 

will  go  out  of  Ihe  house,  Achille,V 
mma,  when  she  saw  the  diaraonjn 
tears  glislening  on  her  daughter's  chert 
"The  English  gentleman  will  not  have  If 
very  noble  opinion  of  you  unles 
future  3-0U  can  get  your  tongue  to 
iticent.    So  go  at  once.    And,  Celesta 
ly  dove,  we  will  proceed  to  dress  c 
;ives  for  the  function." 
Achille  behcved  in  nothing,  except  iln 
desirability  of  having  as  many  francs  as 
he  could  spend,  and  more.    Mamma  and 
Celeste  believed  in  everything  they  wished 
lo  believe  in ;  Ihe  lottery,  the  Church,  tb«_ 
possibilily  of  a  brilliant  matrimonial  a 
ance  for  Celeste,  and  much  else 

Between  them  they  were  admirable  n 
resentaiives  of  the  discordancies   whi^ 
abound  in  Rome  nowadays,  as  they  alx 
nowhere  else.    The  women  were  on 
side  of  the  pope  and  the  past ;  the  n 
was  all  for  the  king,  his  anli-clerioal  a 
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ir,  and  the  glorious  future  that  king, 
minister,  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  in- 
scrutable, irresistible  destiny  were,  in 
combination,  contriving  for  Italy  and  the 
Italians. 

The  women  were  vastly  excited  about 
the  preaching  of  a  certain  monk  whom  the 
pope  had  licensed  to  preach  in  one  of  the 
chief  churches  of  Rome  every  day  during 
Lent.  These  sermons  were  a  sensation 
of  the  times.  All  the  women  who  could 
go  to  hear  them  went;  and  rather  than 
miss  their  chance  of  hearing  the  friar, 
were  content  to  stand  for  hours  outside 
the  church,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
doors  to  let  them  and  their  camp-stools 
within.  Some  made  a  point  of  attending 
daily,  with  the  same  method  that  led  them 
to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  put  on  their  clothes. 
It  was  a  wonderful  and  signal  demonstra- 
tion of  the  divine  good-will,  this  eloquence 
of  the  poor,  hi>mble  friar  on  behalf  of  his 
spiritual  master,  on  earth,  his  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  furtherance  of  my 
parallel  between  the  sympathies  of  the 
sexes  in  Rome,  that  I  believe,  so  far  from 
bearing  this  friar  any  love  or  respect  for 
his  unselfish  exertions,  Master  Achille 
was  one  of  a  band  of  rufiHanly  young  con- 
spirators who  not  only  revilea  the  good 
man  in  the  newspapers,  under  the  cloak 
of  anonymity,  but  also  threw  oyster-shells 
at  him  when  he  withdrew  from  the  church 
to  his  monastery,  after  his  labors  of  the 
morning,  and  who  were  responsible  for 
the  ungenerous  scribblings  which  now,  as 
never  before,  besmirched  the  city  walls 
and  pillars  on  the  subject  of  the  conflict 
of  the  Church  and  State  in  general,  and 
this  champion  preacher  in  particular. 

I  have  invaded  the  privacy  of  this  Ro- 
man household  in  order  that  my  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  schismatic 
condition  of  the  Eternal  City  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  newspapers  fight  duels  with 
each  other;  stranger  quarrels  with  stran- 
ger ;  and  the  family  itself  is  divided  in 
civil  war  —  upon  the  great  and  "  burning  " 
question  of  the  day,  as  it  is  called.  This 
question  has  became  more  "burning" 
than  ever  since  the  secularists  last  spring 
publicly,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Signor  Crispi,  unveiled  a  statue  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno  in  the  heart  of  Rome  —  that 
Giordano  whom  the  Catholic  Church  a  few 
centuries  ago  judged  worthy  to  be  burnt 
for  a  heretic,  and  duly  did  burn. 

This  question  apart,  however,  one  may 
live  in  Rome  with  lively  pleasure  and 
much  tranquillity.  Though  the  pope  has 
deprived  his  faithful  subjects  of  the  enter- 


tainment they  formerly  had  in  his  con- 
stant presence  in  their  midst,  and  the 
pompous  celebration  of  the  chief  festi- 
vals of  the  year,  he  has  not  shut  the  city 
churches  ;  and  it  would  need  a  vast  ex- 
tinguisher to  hide  the  many  ruins  and 
natural  features  which  endear  Rome  to 
one*s  heart. 

At  first,  perhaps,  one  is  a  little  out  of 
humor  with  the  famous  city.  Until  you 
have  lost  your  way  in  it  twenty  times, 
and  come  as  often  upon  some  engaging 
old  relic  of  antiquity  hid  behind  a  big 
palace,  or  shadowed  by  one  of  the  new 
blocks  which  the  speculators  are  raising 
with  such  speed,  until  then,  I  say,  you 
will  not  have  much  chance  to  realize  that 
Rome  differs  very  materially  from  Lon- 
don. 

To  be  sure,  the  faces  of  the  people  are 
of  a  southern  cast,  and  in  London  one  does 
not,  unhappily,  see  pretty  girls  with  their 
own  tresses  hanging  to  the  ankle.  Nor 
does  one,  in  our  metropolis,  pay  but  five- 
pence,  as  here,  in  remuneration  to  a  cab- 
man for  an  ordinary  drive  within  the  city. 
English  architecture,  too,  is  decidedly  less 
impressive  than  the  huge  houses  of  the 
nobility,  which  stand  among  the  shops, 
or  as  sides  to  the  squares  of  the  city. 
In  England,  again,  it  would  seem  odd  if 
the  shops  themselves,  as  in  the  Corso  of 
Rome,  were  so  largely  used  for  the  sale 
of  what  are  called  articles  of  devotion  — 
crosses,  reliquaries,  miniatures  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Italy's  painters,  rosaries  of 
every  precious  material,  and  the  like.  You 
would  never  suppose  that  Rome  was  an 
infidel  city,  if  you  paid  it  but  a  flying  visit, 
and  looked  in  the  shop  windows.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  remember  that  hither 
still  come  the  faithful  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth ;  and  that  it  is  they  who 
are  the  chief  purchasers  of  these  attractive 
little  treasures. 

There  is  the  same  bustle  here  as  in  any 
other  large  city  of  modern  times.  Boys 
cry  their  papers,  or  signify  their  desire  to 
black  your  boots.  Carmen  prowl  about 
the  streets  in  expectation  of  hire.  Girls 
offer  you  flowers ;  indeed,  they  go  much 
further  than  that  —  they  thrust  them  into 
your  coat,  and  walk  away  with  an  arch, 
studied  smile  that  says  as  plainly  as  a 
printed  book:  "You  must  pay  me  twice 
the  price  of  the  things  now  that  I  have 
condescended,  with  my  own  lovely  hands, 
to  deck  your  insignificant  person."  Beg- 
gars beg ;  and  the  more  impatient  passers* 
by  tread  on  your  toes. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  talk  of  impatience 
in  Rome  in  the  sense  of  an  ardent  desire 
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to  make  haste.  As  if  any  one  south  of 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,  or  thereabouls, 
was  L-ver  concerned  to  hurr^  hiins«IC  about 
any  thing !  But  such  an  objection  is  really 
quite  antediluvian  by  this  time.  Italy 
under  King  Humbert  has,  by  some  subtle 
method  of  transfusion,  acquired  a  ^ood 
deal  of  the  stir  of  the  north.  Spain  is 
now  out  of  question  the  slowest  country 
in  Europe.  The  average  Roman,  it  he  be 
so  happy  as  to  have  a  business  of  any  kind, 
is  anxious  to  be  energetic  while  the  sun  of 
royalty  shines  over  his  head. 

You  must  not,  therefore,  judge  of  other 
Romans  by  yonder  group  of  dandies  stand- 
ing upon  one  leg,  or  leaning  against  the 
lintel  of  this  or  that  coffee-house  in  the 
Corso.  These  youths  are  the  scions  of 
lofty  houses,  and  thus  they  kill  their  time. 
What  has  a  Colonna  to  do  with  trade  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  bestir  himself 
and  behave  like  another  tnat:?  Can  a 
Borghese,  or  a  Torlonia,  or  a  Uoria  add 
new  laurels  to  his  house,  that  he  should 
be  required  to  uncross  his  legs,  and  throw 
his  cigar  of  idleness  lo  the  ground?  No, 
indeed.  These  are  the  great  and  revered 
ones  of  the  cily.  I  dare  say  they  are  the 
idols  which  the  foolish  young  Achille  has 
set  up  in  the  bereaved  shrine  of  his  heart, 
and  at  a  word  he  would  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship—their rent-rolls,  and  the  esteem 
their  high  names  procure  for  them. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  even  these 
youths  are  not  half  so  inert  as  Ihey  may 
seem  to  you.  Most  people  have  their  idle 
moments;  but  they  are  scrupulous  to 
spend  them  alone.  Our  friends  by  the 
cats,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  of  their  life  in  public. 
Towards  evening  their  day  begins,  and 
they  are  hard  at  work  amusing  themselves 
— grim,  futile  task  —  long  after  their  fel- 
low-citizens have  finished  their  first  sleep 
of  the  night. 

In  another  way,  these  lads  may  be  said 
to  be  very  much  awake,  even  while  thus 
killing  the  weakest  hour  of  their  twenty- 
four.  If  you  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
pretty  sister,  or  a  pretty  young  wife,  and 
to  be  accompanied  by  her  in  your  walks 
through  the  city,  the  moment  you  ap- 
proach them,  our  idle  friends  will  pull 
themselves  together,  and  take  great  Inier- 
esl  in  you  and  your  companion.  They 
allitudinize  magnificently.  It  is  hard  say- 
ing how  their  glances  may  affect  yovir 
sister  or  your  wife ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind 
to  make  a  sensation  in  the  heart  of  the 
average  Italian  fair  one  upon  whom  they 
are  concentrated.  With  them  life  is  truly 
lived  only  when  they  are  in  the  ihr.iU  of 


such  emotion  as  beauty  stirs  w 
They  will  follow  a  pretty  face 
legs,  or  rather  their  horses',  will  bear  thci 
no  longer, 

will  continue  the  chase.  If  they 
fortunate  as  to  run  you  to  earth,  to 
fox-huQiing  phrase,  there  may  be 
in  store  for  you,  and  excitement  for  y 
partner  in  the  chase.  No  man  likes  his 
wife  10  be  courted  by  another  man.  spe- 
cially before  his  eyes.  Vet  this  may  be 
the  pleasurable  experience  that  Fate 
offers  you.  There  is  not  a  doorkeeper  ii 
Rome  who  is  not  amenable  to  the  wishn 
of  a  distinguished  Roman  nobleman.  The 
consequence  is,  that  ere  )-ou  have  beei 
in  the  Holy  City  two  days,  your  prett] 
wife  may  have  received  two  or  three  at 
rate  letters  from  individuals  who  profeu 
on  coroneled  paper,  an  undying  aCFectioi 
for  her.  The  chmax  is  reached  when,  oi 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  young  repro- 
bates, though  they  have  had  no  "  — 
agement  from  your  fond  partner 
reproach,  implore  her  lo  give  the r 
dervous,  lo  enable  them,  by  word  irf 
moulb.  to  tell  of  the  undying  passion 
wiiich  consumes  them,  li  is  enough 
make  you  very  angry ;  and  the  more  angry 
because  you  know  that  you  are  the  aaS^ 
ject  of  banter  among  these  empty-headed 
aristocrats.  I  know  families  that  hav« 
come  eagerly  to  Rome,  proposing  to  stay 
fora  month  or  two;  but  their  pleasure  hi 
been  so  much  marred  by  the  conduct  l 
these  youths,  that,  at  the  end  of  a  \teekt 
they  have  thought  themselves  compelled 
to  fly  elsewhere.  lieauty  is  nowhere  thv 
source  of  more  trouble  and  responsibility 
than  in  the  capital  towns  of  Italy. 

The  obverse  side  to  this  eccentric  pifr 
ture  must  be  shown. 

.Manners  have  so  free  a  cast  in  this  h6^i^ 
untrammelled  cily.  that  even  the    ladict 
are  under  but  little  restraint  in   the   e^ 
pression  of  their  heart's  whisperings.     Of 
course,  we  are  not  now  in  an  epoch  so 
iniquitous  as  that  of  the  Cxsars,     NoT,oa 
the  other  hand,  would  it  now  be  possiUe, 
as  it  was  then,  for  the  aggrieved  husband 
to  lake  the  dagger,  or  phial  of  vengeani    ' 
in  his  own  lingers,  and  mete  out  dire  chi 
tisement  lo  his  wicked  wife.    We  live 
a  milder  age.     It  is  not  outrageous, 
opinion  of  the  Italian  world,  ^r  an  llaliai 
wife  to  give  two  or  three  corners  of  he(J 
heart  to  men  who  are  not  her  husbands 
So  she  does  not  openly  shock  society 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  be  it  said 
she  may  even  be  as  generous  in  this  p;.. 
licular  as  she  pleases.     The  worthy  mal 
whose  Dame  she  has  accepted  as  a  paaij 
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port  into  the  fulness  of  experience,  will 
only  make  himself  ridiculous  if  he  ven- 
tures to  demur  to  the  warmth  of  tone  with 
which  she  addresses  men  who  are  pro- 
fessedly her  admirers.  Her  answer  to 
him  is  stereotyped  :  "  Have  I  not  married 
you  ?  What  more  would  you  have  ?  For 
Heaven^s  sake,  since  I  have  consented  to 
that  sacrifice,  let  me  have  some  reward  ! 
I  do  not  say  to  you,  *  Be  so  kind  as  to 
abstain  from  paying  your  attentions  so 
effusively  to  the  Countess  C— ,  or  Sig- 

nora  D .     I  behave  to  you  as  I  wish 

you  to  behave  to  me.  We  are  both  of 
mature  age  ;  life  is  short ;  its  pleasures 
are  ephemeral ;  the  past  cannot  be  re- 
called ;  let  us  live  and  enjoy  while  we 
may!'"  To  this  the  average  husband, 
with  divers  misdeeds  heavy  as  lead  at  the 
heart,  has  no  reply.  He  can  but  shrug 
his  shoulders,  and  spread  forth  his  palms. 
And  with  this  signal  of  submission  he 
surrenders  his  wife  to  her  will,  and  goes 
straightway  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Countess  C ,  or  Signora  D . 

The  earlier  satirists  of  the  century,  and 
previous  to  the  lime  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, were  never  tired  of  depicting  the 
humor  of  such  life  as  this.  The  hus- 
band was  ever  a  nonentity  in  his  own 
house.  Having,  once  for  all,  at  the  altar, 
given  that  happy  woman,  his  wife,  her 
freedom  to  act  as  she  chose,  it  was  his 
duty  to  trouble  her  as  little  as  possible. 
And  so  society  determined  that  it  was  his 
business  to  seek  entertainment  elsewhere, 
what  time  his  fair  spouse  was  receiving 
company  of  the  kind  she  loved  best  to 
welcome.  Only,  when  all  was  over,  he 
might  appear  ceremoniously  to  bid  her 
guests  farewell,  and  to  enter  as  the  warder 
of  the  house  for  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Much  of  this  still  remains  in  Italy  —  to 
the  undying  marvel  of  those  of  us  who, 
from  the  North,  become  acquainted  with 
so  strange  a  phase  of  life.  The  fair  matron 
of  Rome  does  not  behave  in  a  nianner 
vastly  outrageous  if  she  bestows  the  no- 
tice of  her  eyes  upon  this  or  that  handsome 
stranger,  whom  she  marks  in  the  Corso, 
during  the  fashionable  afternoon  prome- 
nade. When  her  eyes  have  known  him  a 
little  while,  and  he  has  begun  to  pique  her 
interest,  she  will  not  think  herself  dis- 
graced to  all  eternity,  if,  once  in  a  way,  she 
bows  her  noble  head  to  him,  so  that  he 
may,  if  he  will,  acknowledge  her  salutation 
by  raising  his  hat.  The  ice  broken,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  advance  this  imaginary  ac- 
quaintanceship, until  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  fact.  Either  she  takes  a  sudden  fancy 
for  a  cream  tart,  at  the  moment  when  her 


carriage  and  the  handsome  stranger  are 
both  at  the  same  time  at  the  door  of  the 
confectioner's  shop;  or  she  drops  her 
handkerchief  from  the  vehicle  with  equal 
discretion. 

"  You  will  take  my  arm,  I  beg!"  —  or, 
**  Pray,  madame,  is  not  this  handkerchief 
yours  ! "  Thus  the  overture  is  at  an  end ; 
and  the  play  may  be  said  to  be  well  begun. 

If  the  lady  be  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, the  poor  fellow  stands  like  a  lonely 
hen  balancing  itself  upon  one  leg.  He  is 
at  his  wife's  service,  since  he  has  ventured 
to  impose  his  society  upon  her.  She  may, 
or  she  may  not,  introduce  the  handsome 
stranger  to  him.  It  will  not  disturb  his 
peace  of  mind  if  she  overlooks  him  wholly. 
But  in  any  case,  and  though  he  knows  no 
more  of  the  man  than  of  the  emperor  of 
China,  it  will  be  his  obvious  dutv  if,  when 
his  wife  has  talked  sufficiently  to  the 
stranger,  she  invites  him  to  call  upon  her, 
to  second  his  wife's  wishes  with  a  courte- 
ous eagerness,  that  seems  to  imply  that 
he  will  be  utterly  unhappy  for  a  year  if 
the  petitioner  does  not  accede  to  his  re- 
quest. 

It  would,  I  am  sure,  astound  some  of 
my  readers  if  they  could  see  how  rapidly 
such  an  introduction  leads  to  intimacy  — 
in  Rome.  What  are  tongues,  faces,  and 
hearts  for  —  the  Romans  seem  to  ask  — 
unless  to  be  used  according  to  the  dictates 
of,  shall  we  say,  instinct?  **It  pleases 
me,"  confesses  the  matron  to  the  stranger, 
"  to  see  you,  to  talk  to  you,  and  to  expose 
the  sensitiveness  of  my  poor  heart  to  you. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  doing  wrong.  You 
of  course  have  no  such  scruples,  for  the 
hardness  of  the  masculine  heart  is  well 
known  to  us  unfortunate  weak  women. 
Can  you  tell  me,  then,  whv  I  may  not  give 
myself  the  indulgence  of  ^our  company, 
since  it  is  so  great  an  enjoyment  to  me, 
and  since  you  are  so  courteous  as  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  are  not  unwilling  to 
be  friendly  with  me?" 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  can't,"  replies  the 
stranger  bluntly  ;  and  though,  if  he  be,  let 
us  say,  an  Englishman,  he  is  dimly  con- 
scious that  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
especially  his  fellow-countrywomen,  would 
be  prone  to  say  some  odd  things  about 
him  if  they  could  see  him  in  his  present 
situation,  he  continues  to  allow  himself 
the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  dark  eyes 
of  this  interesting  Roman,  who  —  not  to 
pick  words  —  seems  to  have  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  him.  Her  servants  are  extremely 
deferential.  Both  they  and  their  mistress 
call  him  Signor  Carlo,  or  the  Count  Carlo, 
with  a  most  agreeable  disregard  for  his 
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more  frigid  surname.  The  husband,  when 
he  appears,  or  if  they  meet  on  the  marble 
staircase  leading  to  the  salon,  or  even  the 
thickly  carpeted,  lesser  flight  towards 
my  laay*s  boudoir,  is  quite  affectionately 
civil,  and  takes  the  stranger*s  one  hand 
between  his  two  diminutive  palms  with  an 
earnestness  that  is  half  paternal  and  half 
patriarchal.  In  fact,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  once  he  has  passed  the  gigantic 
porter  of  the  palace,  who  stands  all  day  at 
the  door,  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  leaning  on 
a  stave  with  a  golden  head,  is  too  romantic 
to  be  estimated  seriously.  It  fascinates, 
however.  And  so  it  is  probable,  if  the 
lady  be  not  destitute  of  all  the  graces  of 
her  order  and  sex,  ere  long  our  friend  be- 
comes an  habitui  of  the  most  welcome 
kind.  The  countess  pours  out  her  heart 
and  her  aspirations  to  him  as  if  she  had 
known  him  from  her  childhood.  The  yel- 
low silk  hangings  of  the  dainty  little  room 
in  which  they  meet,  the  Madonna  by  Sas- 
soferrato,  the  two  enormous  vases  from 
the  Abruzzi  factory,  the  Kttle  pug  dog  with 
silver  bells  round  its  neck,  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  which  always  comes  forth  half- 
way down  the  stairs  to  meet  him,  the  jew- 
elled ivory  crucifix  upon  the  writing-table 
consecrated  to  those  short  but  expressive 
little  "billets  doux"  which  she  sends  him 
so  constantly  —  these  among  the  other 
features  of  the  house,  the  room,  and  the 
lady,  get  familiar  to  him  as  an  old  glove; 
and  most  familiar  of  all,  is  the  tender, 
almost  entreating  look  in  the  dark  eyes  of 
his  hostess,  and  the  sweet,  glad  smile  with 
which  she  greets  him. 

When  the  sorrowful  day  of  parting 
arrives,  the  lady  may  or  may  not  otter  her 
cheek  to  her  friend,  may  or  may  not  place 
with  her  own;<lelicate  fingers  a  ring  of  re- 
membrance upon  the  stranger's  hand,  may 
or  may  not  say  that  the  time  will  seem 
long  until  she  sees  him  again.  But  it  is 
at  least  likely  that  she  will  ask  the  stranger 
if  he  thinks  he  has  cause  for  self-reproach 
in  this  their  abnormal  friendship.  Our 
hero  will  easily  satisfy  the  lady  in  this 
respect.  And,  indeed,  when  all's  said  and 
done,  and  thought,  he  will  find  it  just  as 
easy  to  satisfy  himself  in  his  answer. 
There  has  been  nothing  wrong  about  the 
adventure ;  and  his  heart  seems  the  larger 
for  his  experience. 

In  the  old  days,  the  ladies  of  Rome 
amused  themselves  with  the  Platonic 
friendship  of  those  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  who  did  not  think  the  sex  too  dan- 
gerous to  associate  with.  Nowadays,  it  is 
not  the  vogue  for  a  cardinal  or  a  bishop  to 
dance  attendance  upon  a  fair  face,  any 
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more  than  it  is  common  for  other  cardi- 
nals to  devote  their  evenings  to  *'faro  "or 
"  roulette  "  in  their  own  palaces  or  the 
palaces  of  others. 

What  then  ?  Are  hearts  also  of  dififerent 
calibre,  even  as  customs  have  changed? 
No,  indeed.  There  is  an  old  aching  void 
in  many  a  breast  in  Rome  as  elsewhere  ^ 
a  void  which  may  be  charmed  away  for  a 
time  by  pleasant  intercourse  with  what 
solace  the  world  can  afford  it.  This  ex- 
plains the  ease  —  not  to  speak  uncivilly  — 
of  life  in  Rome,  and  in  other  cities  of 
Italy.  It  is  well  to  know  this,  lest  one  be 
led  to  think  harshly  of  fair  ladies  whose 
misfortunes,  and  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, have  tied  to  husbands  for  whom  they 
neither  have  nor  can  be  expected  to  have 
much  sincere  affection. 

PART  IL 

Deliberate  sightseeing  is  vanity 
everywhere,  and  perhaps  nowhere  more 
wearisome  to  body  and  mind  than  in 
Rome.  The  Italian  sky  is  a  constant  re- 
proach to  the  unhappy  tourist  whose  neces- 
sities compel  him  to  be  here  one  hoar, 
there  the  next,  and  no  one,  except  his 
indefatigable  guide  —  chartered  for  a  pro- 
gramme—  knows  where  the  third  hour. 
Moreover,  there  is  peril  in  it.  The  seven 
hills  of  the  city  are  not  formidable  in 
their  elevation ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
realities.  You  go  from  valley  to  hilltop, 
and  there,  heated  from  your  exertions^ 
which  in  the  relaxing  South  seem  ten 
times  as  severe  as  they  ought  to  seem—- 
you  are  embraced  by  a  breeze  straight 
from  the  snows  of  the  Apennines,  twenty 
miles  away,  white  over  the  purple  of  the 
lower  hills  and  the  pale  green  of  the  for- 
lorn Campagna.  This  is  the  road  by 
which  not  a  few  earnest  and  unresting 
travellers  from  the  North  have  ended  their 
travels  in  the  little,  violet-scented  ceme- 
tery by  the  Porta  Saint  Paolo,  with  Keats 
on  one  side  of  them,  and  the  heart  of 
Shelley  on  the  other  side.  It  is  the  fash* 
ion  to  laugh  at  the  thought  of  Roman 
fever  in  the  spring  months.  The  truth  is, 
that  such  chills  as  one  takes  in  Rome,  are 
to  be  scorned  at  no  time;  and  any  old 
dame  of  the  slums  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
no  difiUcuIt  matter  to  get  the  fever,  even 
when  there  is  frost  is  the  air. 

Some  say  the  sensible  tourist  will  al- 
ways, upon  his  arrival  in  a  famous  town, 
straightway  ascend  to  the  highest  tower  of 
it,  that  he  may  begin  his  experiences  with 
a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  work  that  is  be- 
fore, or,  rather,  beneath  him.  Saint 
Peter's  of  Rome  is  obviously  the  place  of 
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r  esort  for  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  such 
a  method. 

Now  Saint  Peter's  is  interesting,  quite 
apart  from  its  use  as  a  platform  of  vision. 
It  is  enough  to  make  the  perfervid  Catho- 
lic exhale  into  nothingness  in  the  rapture 
of  his  reverence  to  know  that  in  the  vaults 
underneath  this  vast  church  nearly  seven 
score  popes  find  a  resting-place.  True, 
the  record  may  be  a  little  vague;  espe- 
cially when  we  find  the  first  of  the  list 
entered  as  Saint  Peter  himself.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  unique  sanctity 
of  the  spot.  One  may  muse  for  hours 
amon^  the  dust  of  emperors  and  pontiffs 
who,  in  their  day,  could  with  a  word  have 
set  the  universe  aflame. 

Every  man  has  his  likings  for  this  thing 
or  that,  in  preference  to  another  thing, 
though  the  latter  may  generally  be  ac- 
counted surpassingly  excellent.  I,  for 
instance,  do  not  feel  so  hugely  attracted 
by  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration."  Domeni- 
chino's  *'  Last  Supper  of  Saint  Jerome  " 
seems  to  me  its  superior.  When,  therefore, 
I  see  a  group  of  vitsitors  set  themselves  in 
front  of  the  "  Transfiguration,"  and  assume 
those  attitudes  of  rapt  attention  and  de- 
termination, which,  as  plainly  as  the  sun, 
tell  of  the  vain  effort  to  induce  any  nat- 
ural appreciation  of  the  picture,  I  fancy 
I  can  hear  the  questioning  that  goes  on 
in  their  minds  all  the  while.  Domeni- 
chino's  picture  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room ;  but  what  was  Domenicbino  to 
Raphael  ? 

•*  Divine,  is  it  not?"  remarks  one  per- 
son to  her  neighbor,  when  her  eyes  begin 
to  tire. 

"  Oh,  very,"  is  the  prompt  reply. 

Baedeker  says  a  few  eloquent  words 
about  it,  and  the  echo  of  these,  diluted 
with  native  wit  and  criticism,  is  bandied 
from  beholder  to  beholder,  until  the  visit 
is  at  aaiend.  The  visitors  then  flit  away 
to  another  room,  and  renew  the  same  atti- 
tudes and  the  same  self-inter  rogations. 
How  many  a  time  have  1  not  caught  the 
mind  of  such  art-students  as  these  in  a 
brief  moment  of  diskabilli^  so  to  speak  I 
The  eye  has  turned  aside  from  the  object 
of  pilgrimage,  the  mouth  gapes,  and  there 
is  a  plaintive  look  of  inexpressible  weari- 
ness in  the  folds  of  the  flesh  of  the  face. 
**  Oh,  dear  me,  I  am  so  tired  of  all  this 
trotting  about  to  look  at  things  !"»8ays 
the  sufferer  within  herself ;  but  the  next 
moment  she  has  recovered  her  energy. 

Daily  when  I  entered  Saint  Peter's  I 
was  wont  to  give  a  minute  or  two  to  the 
famous  Piet£  of  Michael  Angelo  —  the 
altar-piece  of  the  first  chapel  on  the  right. 


I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  remind  my  reader 
that  the  group  represents  the  dead  Christ 
in  the  arms  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  so  simple ; 
but  the  wrinkled  skin  under  the  dead 
arms,  where  Marv  supports  her  son,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  body  only  just  rid  of 
its 'breath.  The  Virgin  is  in  figure,  face, 
and  expression  a  girl  of  but  twenty  or 
twenty-two.  Some  reckoned  this  a  fault 
in  the  great  sculptor's  work.  How,  they 
asked,  should  she  be  so  young  when  her 
son,  who  is  dead,  is  more  than  thirty  ? 

'*  It  is  to  signify,"  replied  Michael 
Angelo,  "her  purity.  The  pure  retain 
their  youth  longer  than  those  who  are  not 
pure.  Was  not  she  the  very  emblem  and 
archetype  of  purity  ?  Therefore  it  is  that 
she  seems  such  a  child,  though  thirty  years 
and  more  a  mother." 

Often  while  I  looked  at  this  precious 
statue,  the  hum  of  a  service,  from  a  chapel 
on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  drew  me 
slowly  away  from  it.  The  sound  was  like 
the  distant  roll  of  the  sea  on  a  sandy  shore. 
One  might  go  here  and  there  in  the  spa- 
cious building  and  search  in  vain  for  the 
quarter  whence  it  came.  But,  after  a  time, 
instinct  guides  the  steps. 

There  was  always  a  certain  fascination 
about  the  scene.  It  was  not  wholly  the 
kind  of  fascination  that  one  may  ascribe 
to  the  influences  of  heaven.  The  gran- 
diose demeanor  of  the  scarlet  and  crim- 
son prelates  and  cardinals,  adorned  further 
with  gold  lace  and  purple,  was  eloquent 
of  earthly  greatness.  Here  was  the  pomp 
of  the  priesthood  of  all  times  admirably 
signified.  The  large,  statuesque  features 
of  the  reverend  men  were  almost  as  awe- 
inspiring  as  their  gowns.  They  brought 
to  mind  that  terrible  last  resting-place  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru ;  a  chamber  wherein  for 
many  a  generation  the  mummified  bodies 
of  the  sovereigns  were  assembled,  each 
on  its  golden  chair;  and  wherein  the  dead 
monarchs  periodically  received  the  obei- 
sances of  the  Peruvians,  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  men  who  kissed  the  dust 
before  them  while  yet  alive. 

Incense  and  the  chant  solemnified  these 
moments.  In  front  of  the  corrugated 
elders  of  the  church  sat  the  priestlings  of 
a  third  generation.  They  had  received 
but  their  first  tonsure.  The  very  cere- 
monies in  which  they  took  a  part  were 
unfamiliar  to  them.  One  nudged  his 
neighbor  to  do  something  he  would  else 
have  omitted  to  do.  The  sacristan,  less 
scrupulous,  pushed  another  by  brute  force 
into  the  position  it  behoved  him  to  assume. 
This  boy  blushed  over  his  stupidity ;  that 
smiled  in  a  composed,  angelic  way;  a 
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third  looked  cross  for  i 
the  next,  as  if  reminiscent  of  ihe  require- 
s  of  his  high  calliog,  was  as  calm 
self-cODlained  as  any  of  ihe  L-orru- 
gated  old  men  behind  him,  and  who  might, 
from  (heir  faces,  have  been  carven  in  slooe, 
or  dimly  mindful  of  the  lime  —  some 
threescore  and  ten  years  bacit  —  when 
ihey,  too,  were  novices  in  the  world,  and 
awliivard  agents  in  the  ritual  of  services 
novr  familiar  to  ihem  as  the  ringing  of 
the  AngeluE  bell. 

Qut  to  recur  to  the  dome  of  Saint 
Peter's  asalaodscape  tower.  The  ascetit, 
at  least  to  the  roof  of  the  great  nave,  is 
available  far  beasts  of  burden  as  well  as 
humao  beings  ;  inclined  planes  being  the 
substitute  for  steps.  You  may  not  go  up 
every  day,  The  consequence  is,  that  on 
Thursdays  —  when  alone  it  is  permissible 
to  ascend  —  amuliitudeof  persons  of  all 
kinds  muster  at  the  door  by  Canova'a 
tomb  of  the  Pretender,  the  Voung  Pre- 
tender, and  Cardinal  York.  This  tomb  is 
worth  looking  at  for  a  moment  —  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  luckless  Stuarts  them- 
selves, as  for  the  sake  of  Canova.  The 
cardinal  was  not  a  very  eminent  person- 
age, if  we  may  credit  contemporary  esti- 
mates o(  him.  The  private  agent  of  Joseph 
the  Second  of  Austria,  iti  his  record  of 
i:ertainof  the  dignitaries  of  Kome,  made 
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"  and  York, 
a  great  name,  and 
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The  roof  of  the  n 
an  admirable,  easy,  and  spacious  prome- 
nade. It  has  been  termed  a  city  in  itself  i 
so  obtrusive  are  the  quarters  for  the  work- 
men, and  the  various  sheds  for  their  tools 
and  working  material.  I  once  saw  a 
couple  of  American  boys  play  a  pro- 
tracted game  of  hockey  on  this  arena. 
Pllsewhere,  in  the  corners,  behind  the 
wings  of  this  or  that  gigantic  image  of 
stucco,  there  was  lender  converse  be- 
tween young  men  and  young  women.  And 
above,  with  sublime  dignity,  the  great 
dome,  springing  from  Ihe  platform  i 

The  famous  copper  ball  at  the  summit 
of  the  church  is  loo  limited  in  siie,  and 
the  approach  is  much  too  narrow,  to  admit 
ail  who  wish  to  enter  it.  You  tarry  for 
3'our  turn  in  a  convenient  waiting  room  at 
the  foot  of  the  final  staircase,  vertical  as 
the  trunk  of  a  pine.  The  son  of  a  duke 
may  have  for  his  neighbor  in  this  resort 
of  the  ambitious  a  barefooted  tatterdema- 
hon  from  the  Ghetto,  and  on  the  other 
side,  a  preiiy,  buxom  German  damsel,  i  Peter's  itself.     For  my  part,  however,  I 


here  with  her  devoted  husband  for  their 
wedding  trip,  and  bonnd  to  see  everything 
that  can  be  seen  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
But  in  truth  it  is  no  climb  for  a  woman ; 
and  when  the  German  girl  sees  her  task, 
she  withdraws  with  flaming  cheeks. 

As  for  the  ball  itself,  you  rest  in  it  at 
some  personal  inconvenience,  and  peep  at 
the  world  below  you  through  Ihe  narrow 
slits  in  the  copperupon  which  you  sit  and 
lean.  IC  the  writing  on  the  wall  may  be 
believed,  hither  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  i  ;83.  came  Gustavus  the  Third 
of  Swedei;j  and  no  doubt  his  Majesty's 
legs  were  tired  enough  when  he  set  foot 
again  on  Ihe  pavement  of  the  church. 
The  view  of  Komejfrom  this  standpoint 
is  great,  but  unpleasing.  The  morsels  o£ 
the  antique  that  still  survive  the  lavasion 
oE  Ihe  speculative  builders  are  so  few  and 
hard  to  discover  amid  the  acres  of  chim. 
ney-pots  and  unbeautiful  brick  walls  vrhicb 
collectively  go  by  the  name  of  Rome. 
The  seven  hills  are  all  but  Hatiened  away 
by  one's  superiority  of  altitude.  The 
Tiber  is  but  a  yellow  brook  with  a  brisk 
current  running  to  and  fro  among  the 
houses,  and  hardly  deserving  to  be 
bridged  as  it  is  in  six  or  seven  places. 
if  Rome  seems  a  little  spoiled  by  this 
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around.  How  strange  appear  (hose  deso- 
late miles  of  undulating,  treeless  land  be- 
tween the  city  walls  and  the  mountains  to 
the  east '.  Span  by  span  the  aqueducts 
stretch  across  this  pale  green  wilderness. 
Here  and  there  a  ruined  wall  or  a  lower 
stands  alone.  Never  had  great  city  so 
weird  and  appalling  a  vicinity  as  this. 
Ueyond,  however,  tnere  is  brightness  in 
the  glow  of  the  snow  on  the  ApienDinei,  in 
the  white  specks  on  the  slopes  of  Ihe 
hills  where  they  first  spring  from  the  Cam- 
pagna  —  telling  of  the  gay  summer  cities 
of  Tivoli  and  Frascali  —  and  in  the  fair 
purple  of  the  hills  themselves,  where  tbey 
do  not  rise  to  the  snow  line. 

From  Saint  Peter's,  let  us  travel  with 
the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  eastern  gale 
of  Ihe  city,  that  by  Saint  John  Lateran. 
Here  you  see  the  same  tail  blocks  of  new 
houses  which  cover  the  Hats  by  the  Vati- 
can, They  glisten  with  their  unbteiD- 
ished  whitewash;  and  the  occupants—- 
where  tenants  exist  —  hang  canaries  in 
cages,  and  their  cleansed  linen  to  dry 
from  the  balconies,  which  diversify  the 
monotony    of    the    white     faces    of    Ihe 
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do  DOt  care  for  it.  Just  as  in  Golconda 
a  diamond  that  would  delight  a  London 
jeweller  is  likely  to  be  slighted,  so  here, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  love  and  ad- 
mire, one  is  privileged  to  be  capricious. 

A  stone *s  throw  from  Saint  John*s  is  a 
building  with  a  wide  portal,  and  -the 
stream  of  people  entering  and  leaving  it 
seems  endless.  It  was  the  same  yester- 
day, the  same  this  time  last  year,  or  this 
time  two  hundred  and  more  years  ago. 
Mark  this  picturesque  old  peasant, 
bronzed  and  groaning,  and,  if  you  please, 
let  him  be  your  guide.  .  You  see  a  stair- 
case with  a  sheathing  of  wood  on  its 
stones,  and  each  step,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  has  its  kneeling  men,  and 
women,  and  children  upon  it.  The  priests 
by  the  door  will  receive  your  alms,  or  sell 
you  an  indulgence  at  a  very  moderate  rate. 
He  is  but  a  poverty-stricken  peasant,  who, 
when  he  has  made  the  ascent  on  his  knees, 
prayed  a  while  before  the  altar  at  the 
summit,  and  descended  with  a  glad  and 
joyful  heart,  does  not  drop  a  coin  into  the 
treasury,  and  carry  away  a  precious  paper 
or  two. 

This  is  the  Scala  Santa,  or  staircase  of 
Pilate's  house  in  Jerusalem,  which,  it  is 
assumed,  our  Lord  sanctified  with  his  own 
footsteps,  his  tears,  and  his  blood.  Saint 
Helena  brought  it  from  Jerusalem,  with 
many  another  relic  of  price,  and  especially 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  Whether  or 
not  it  was  ever  in  Pilate*s  Palace,  it  has, 
by  this  time,  been  made  sacred  by  the 
prayers  and  vows  of  millions  of  people. 

The  Lateran  Museum,  hard  by  the 
Lateran  Church,  is  not  as  a  rule  put  in  the 
programme  of  the  visitor  who  has  but  a 
week  or  two  at  his  disposal  in  Rome. 
That  is  a  pity.  It  is  especially  a  pity  if 
the  visitor  wishes  to  realize  the  historical, 
and  even  the  artistic  value  of  the  cata- 
combs of  the  great  city.  For  here  there 
are  many  roods  of  walls  covered  with  the 
disinterred  writings  from  these  vaults,  and 
such  rude  sculptures  as  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  were  the  sole  links  that 
seemed  to  bind  the  art  of  the  future  to 
that  early  art  illustrated  by  the  Laocodn 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

One  little,  dainty  treasure  of  a  less  ven- 
erable kind  occurs  to  me  when  I  think  of 
this  museum.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
masters  of  mosaic.  The  artist  has  inlaid 
a  representation  of  the  floor  of  a  dining- 
room,  after  the  feast.  So  truly  has  his 
hand  worked,  that  the  scrupulous  house- 
keeper, whose  master  fancied  such  a  floor 
to  bis  room,  would  have  suffered  agonies 


daily  in  the  sight  of  these  fish  bones,  let- 
tuce leaves,  fowls*  legs,  bits  of  bread,  and 
the  like,  which  the  artist  has  here  wrought 
with  such  marvellous  ease  and  such  cruel 
indelibility.  Form  and  color  are  done  to 
the  life.  As  for  the  labor  of  the  work,  this 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  different  pieces  of 
marble  have  been  counted  io  but  a  square 
palm  of  the  mosaic. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is,  however,  most 
valuable  as  an  appendix,  as  well  as  an  in- 
citement to  a  visit  to  the  catacombs. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  into  this 
underground  artery  of  Rome.  There  are 
shafts  in  all  the  suburbs.  You  may  take 
a  taper  by  the  Church  of  Saint  Agnes,  in 
the  north-east,  and,  under  guidance,  get,  in 
a  moment  or  two,  into  the  chilly  crypts  of 
native  rock,  where,  among  other  oooes 
and  dust,  and  mummified  bodies,  they 
found  the  remains  of  sweet  Saint  Agnes. 
Or  you  may,  in  the  south,  descend  to  the 
most  famous  vaults  of  all,  those  of  Saint 
Callixtus.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  in 
all,  including,  no  doubt,  pagan  excavations 
as  well  as  Christian,  some  twelve  hundred 
miles  of  these  alleys  of  the  dead,  vermicu- 
lating  to  and  fro  under  the  debris  of  the 
past  still  above  the  surface.  The  pope 
has  the  control  of  this  subterranean  terri 
tory ;  and  by  the  Vatican  they  are  leased  in 
sections  to  monasteries  and  churches  ad- 
jacent to  the  different  entrances. 

Filteec  hundred  years  ago,  the  cata- 
combs were  already  well  occupied  with 
their  silent  denizens.  Saint  Jerome,  in 
one  of  his  commentaries,  gives  us  a  lively 
idea  of  them  in  those  days  :  — 

"  During  my  boyhood,"  he  writes, 
**  when  1  was  in  Rome  for  my  education, 
I  contracted  the  habit  of  visiting,  every 
Sunday,  with  certain  of  my  companions 
and  schoolfellows,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  penetrating  by  the 
mouth  of  the  open  shafts  —  or  crypts—- 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Here,  in 
both  sides  of  the  walls,  were  an  innumer- 
able number  of  dead  bodies,  and  there  was 
'such  a  terrifving  obscurity  all  around,  that 
it  almost  fulnlled  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
'  The  living  descend  into  hell,' " 

Nowadays,  the  eager  tourist  merely 
drives  through  the  gate  of  the  city  until 
he  comes  to  a  board  inscribed,  '*  Entrance 
to  the  Catacombs  of  Saint  Callixtus; 
and  having  ascended  into  the  vineyard, 
adjacent  to  the  highroad,  he  approaches  a 
little  shed,  where  he  finds  a  monk  and  a 
small  room  of  curios  and  photographs. 
The  monk  lights  candles,  and  leads  him 
to  the  shaft,  into  which  he  descends  by  a 
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regular  flight  of  steps,     Theo  he  : 
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lely  what  Saial  Ji 
ezceptioa:  that  the  bodies  which  were 
then  tranquilly  sealed  up,  each  in  its  nar- 
row niche,  are  now  for  the  most  part  gooe, 
and  aa  air  of  general  ruin  and  desolation 
prevails.  But  they  arenot  all  gone.  The 
early  founders  of  Roman  and  other  Chris- 
tian churches  have  not  entirely  ransacked 
the  depths  for  the  bones  of  martyrs  —  as 
they  are  called,  wiih  no  doubt  some  slight 
begging  of  the  question.  Nor  have  the 
Goths  of  one  generation  after  another, 
rummaging  here  and  everywhere  for  treas- 
ure, dispossessed  every  corpse  of  its 
grave.  Your  guide  bids  you  look  into  this 
cell  and  that ;  here  and  there  you  see  a 
dark  skull,  some  mouldering  bones,  and  a 
thick  sediment  of  dust  like  snuBf,  This 
is  what  is  left  of  one  of  the  Christians  of 
Diocletian's  reign.  It  is  like  enough  he 
had  no  peace  until  he  came  hither,  borne 
along  by  his  friends  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  and  thus  laid  to  rest,  with  prayers 
and  songs  of  thanksgiving  for  his  release 
from  a  cruel  and  tiresome  world. 

How  rude  and  coarse  are  the  emblems 
on  the  walla  o£  this  vast  abode  of  the 
dead  !  Here  is  no  pomp  of  inscription  ; 
no  straining  of  the  genius  of  the  mason  to 
signify  In  stone  the  heroic  deeds  done  by 
the  departed.  The  simple  words,  "  la 
peace,"  are  the  common  epitaph;  or, 
"  Here  rests  in  peace ;  "  or,  "  Here  sleeps 
in  peace."  Sometimes  there  is  a  symbol 
over  the  words:  either  the  palm-leaf,  to 
tell  of  ihe  victory  won  by  the  dead  in  his 
martyrdom;  or  the  cypress,  token  of  vir- 
tue and  incorruptibility;  or  the  anchor, 
figure  of  faith  and  salvation;  a  tish,  to 
typify  a  man  regenerate;  the  dove  and  the 
olive-branch,  to  mark  hope,  or  purity,  or  as 
a  figure  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  cup  and 
the  circular  piece  of  bread,  to  symbolize 
the  eucharist,  and  so  on-  Thus  the  dead 
Christian  went  to  his  tomb  through  a  pic- 
lure^llery,  in  which  his  failh  was  fully 
illustrated;  and  the  living  Christians 
lived,  and  worked,  and  worshipped,  and 
slept  in  an  atmosphere  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  constrain  them  lo  be  true  to  the 
teaching  of  their  masters,  buried  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them,  and  to  suffer  and 
die,  if  need  were,  like  their  predecessors. 

Come  we  now  for  a  moment  to  a  pagan 
family  sepulchre,  a  mile  or  so  nearer  the 
city.  The  proprietor  of  this  elegant  little 
tomb  chamber  lives  in  a  house  at  hand, 
with  sturdy  vines  around  him,  and  some 
red  poppies  among  the  green  vines.  He 
is  one  of  those  untiring  antiquaries  who 
are  content,  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 


Id  to  be  forgot,  and  who  find, 
hobby    of   their   < 

ileasure  as  all  the  common  pleasui 
ife  could  a£Ford  to  them.  He  does 
are  vastly  to  see  a  stranger  ;  but  if  yon 
xpresa  a  wish  to  buy  some  genuine  relic 
of -Rome,  the  guide  to  his  pagan  sepul- 
chre takes  you  into  the  old  man's  villa 
readily  enough. 

'^'    ee   rooms  full  of  antiquarian  trea^i 

Vases  of  many  shapes,  sizes,  and 

epochs  ;  bronze  work ;  statuary  ;  coins  by 

thousands,  of  all  metals ;  bones  and  elass ; 

iaics;  inscriptions;  marbles  —  the  old 

I  with  the  long,  dishevelled  grey  beard, 

had  them  all  unearthed  in  the  precioiu 
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ihows  you  something  else  also,  by  which 
lis  fame  is  like  to  be  perpetuated — a 

iiiarto  volume  of  such  engravings  as  one 
oes  not  see  out  of  Rome,  and  with  printed 
:ommentaries  upon  the  articles  engraved. 
These  last  are  all  from  his  own  collectloc ; 
and  he  himself  is  the  writer  of  the  text. 
is  scrupulous   to  exact  a  franc  from 
for  your  visit  to  bis  sepulchre,  and  to 
abate  not  a  jot  from  the  price  he  asks  you 
to  pay  for  this  v.ise  or  that  in  his  villa, 
hich  takes  your  fancy ;  and  he  pays  two 
r  three  hundred  pounds  that  he  may  see 
his  labors  and  treasures  set  before  th« 
world's  eye  for  Its  appreciation.     But  one 
may  praise  this  old  gentleman  unfeignedly 
e  particular :  he  is  no  friend  to  spun- 
intiquities.    What  you  buy  from  his 
you  buy  with  the  cerlitude  that  it  is 
his  skill  and  experience  i 
to  be. 

As  for  the  pagan  tomb,  it  Is  not  so  id* 
teresling  as  its  master.  You  descend 
it  by  steep  steps.  The  walla  are  honey- 
combed  with  pigeon-holes.  In  the  centre 
is  an  isolated  mass  of  rock,  also  honey- 
combed in  like  manner.  The  sepulchre 
was  discovered  intact.  The  old  man  him- 
self had  the  pleasure  of  plundering  it  of 
its  vases,  and  lac  ry  ma  tori  es,  and  inscrip- 
tions. But  he  has  left  many  cells  un- 
broken. In  all,  perhaps,  two  hundred 
members,  clients,  and  slaves  of  the  family 
here  lound  their  repose,  and  consecrated 
their  dust  to  the  "infernal  gods."  There 
is  not  much  of  value  here  as  epitaph  mate- 
rial. One  cannot  help,  however,  contrast- 
ing the  senlimenl  of  the  Christian  tomb- 
writings  and  that  of  certain  of  the  pagan 
tombs.  Where  the  Christian  merely  rests 
"  in  peace,"  the  pagan  —  as  in  the  case  of 
a  certain  old  lady  of  sixty-six — sets  a 
questionable  example  before  the  minds  of 
those  of  us  yet  alive.    The  dame  hen 
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referred  to  points  this  pretty  moral  to  the 

f>assers-by:  *' While  I  was  in  the  world,  I 
ived  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  My  com- 
edy is  at  an  end.  Yours  will  have  an  end. 
Clap  your  hands." 

It  were  vain  and  futile  to  attempt  to  say 
much  of  an  informing  kind  about  a  city 
like  Rome  in  so  short  a  paper  as  this.  It 
is 'with  the  writer  as  with  the  schoolboy 
attracted  by  the  plums  near  the  exterior 
of  the  cake  his  fond  mother  has  sent  him. 
It  is  probable  there  are  far  finer  plums 
inside  the  cake  ;  but,  for  the  present,  he 
has  timeAonly  to  pay  his  respects  to  those 
that  have  come  uppermost. 

Why,  the  subject  of  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture, or  architectural  antiquities  alone  can 
hardly  be  gossiped  over  in  less  space  than 
a  stout  octavo  volume  would  exact.  I  go 
to  the  Capitol  and  look,  like  one  in  a 
trance,  at  the  bewitching  Venus  of  that 
precious  collection.  From  the  Venus,  it 
is  but  a  step  in  the  same  collection  to  him 
whom  Byron  has  termed  the  dying  gladi- 
ator, but  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  pre- 
fers to  know  as  the  dying  Gaul.  There 
are  other  masterpieces  in  this  £;allery 
alone ;  and  this  gallery  is  but  one  of  many 
galleries,  though  confessedly  second  only 
to  that  of  the  Vatican  in  Rome.  What 
profits  it,  my  reader,  to  give  my  brief 
observations  upon  these  statues,  familiar 
as  they  are  to  all  the  world  by  models  ? 
Is  the  foot  of  the  Venus  too  large  to  fit 
with  our  conceptions  of  true  beauty  ?  Are 
the  shoulders  of  the  dying  Gaul  too  nar- 
row to  accord  with  our  northern  ideal  of 
the  strong  man  ?  What  then  ?  Beauty  is 
an  elastic  word;  strength  is  not  always 
identical  with  bulk.  Perhaps  my  reader 
differs  from  me.  Hence  arises  argument. 
And  thus  as  many  articles  might  be  writ- 
ten about  Roman  art  as  there  are  statues 
and  paintings  in  Rome. 

It  is  enough  if  we  may  pull  an  agreeable 
plum  or  two  from  the  surface  of  the  cake. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
AMONG  THE  EUGANEAN  HILLS. 

BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 
I. 

A  LAND  less  rich  in  natural,  artistic, 
and  historical  attractions  than  Italy  could 
not  afford  to  leave  a  district  so  charming 
as  that  of  the  Euganean  Hills  almost  un- 
known, unvisited.  No  guide-books  talk 
about  these  little  mountains ;  there  is 
nothing  of  importance,  so  far  as  I   am 


aware,  written  on  them  from  the  historical 
or  any  other  point  of  view.  Express 
trains  carry  troops  of  tourists  along  their 
outskirts  from  Bologna  to  Padua  and  vice 
versd.  All  English  people  who  read  oar 
poets  know  that  Shelley  called  them  :  — 

Those  famous  Euganean  Hills  which  bear, 
As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbor  piles. 
The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peakid  isles. 

Their  purple  pyramids,  lifted  against  the 
orange  of  the  western  sky,  form  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient  of  the  orthodox  Vene- 
tian sunset.  Their  reflections  in  the  blue 
mirror  of  the  lagoons,  although  they  are 
so  far  away,  count  as  one  of  the  chief 
wonders  of  the  beautiful  Venetian  morn- 
ings. Yet  I  rarely  meet  with  man  or 
woman  who  has  had  the  curiosity  to  invade 
the  Oreads  of  the  Euganeans  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  to  pluck  the  heart  out 
of  their  poetic  mystery. 

It  has  been  mv  own  good  fortune  to 
spend  several  weeKS  on  different  occasions 
at  the  villa  of  a  noble  lady  who  resides 
not  far  from  Monselia.  So  I  have  enjoyed 
special  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  fascinating  island  in 
the  ocean  of  the  Lombard  {Main.  For 
variety  and  delicacy  of  detail,  for  minia- 
ture mountain  grandeur,  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  what  we  call  the  English 
Lakes.  The  scale  is  nearly  similar,  though 
the  Euganeans  are  positively  smaller,  and 
are  placed  in  far  more  interesting  sur- 
roundings. What  they  lack  is  water. 
This  defect  is  balanced  by  the  richness 
of  the  Italian  vegetation,  by  the  breadth  of 
the  great  landscape  out  of  which  they 
heave,  by  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
famous  cities,  and  by  the  range  of  snowy 
Alps  which  tower  upon  their  oorthem 
horizon. 

1  cannot  produce  anything  like  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  Euganean  Hills.  What 
follows  in  these  pages  consists  of  three 
extracts  from  my  diary,  made  in  the  May 
month  of  three  several  years,  relating 
aimless  but  highly  enjoyable  ramblings 
about  their  gentle  declivities  and  wooded 
valleys. 

n. 

ESTE  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  men- 
tioned under  its  old  name  of  Ateste  both 
by  Tacitus  and  Pliny.  The  Adige  in  for- 
mer times  flowed  by  its  walls;  and  ety- 
mologists derive  the  city's  name  from 
Athesis.  The  museum  is  rich  in  Roman 
inscriptions,  which  are  said  to  have  drawn 
Professor  Mommsen  on  a  visit  to  the  quiet 
place.    Here  in  the  Middle  Ages  dwelt 
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the  Iialian  members  of  the  mighty  house 
of  Guelph  ;  who  took  their  title  irom  Este, 
and alierwards  ruled  Feirara,  Modena,  and 
Reggio  as  dukes.  At  preseni  the  town 
has  little  lo  show  of  interest,  ejccept  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  wall  and  tower,  crum- 
bling away  upon  the  southern  promontory 
of  the  Euganeans.  under  slopes  of  olive 
and  almond  and  vine. 

Just  above  the  town,  surveying  it  from 
a  kind  of  terrace,  is  the  villa  called  I  Cap- 
puccini,  which  Lord  Byron  lent  to  the 
Shelleys  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  "We 
have  been  living,"  writes  Shelley  to  Pea- 
cock 00  the  8th  of  October,  "Ihis  last 
month  near  the  litlle  town  from  which  I 
date  this  letter,  in  a  very  pleasant  villa 
which  has  been  lent  to  us.  Behind  here 
are  the  Eu^anean  Hills,  not  so  beautiful 
as  those  of  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  with 
Arquk,  where  Petrarch's  house  and  tomb 
are  religiously  preserved  and  visited.  At 
the  end  of  our  garden  is  an  extensive 
Gothic  castle,  now  the  habitation  of  owls 
and  bats,  where  the  .Medici  family  resided 
before  they  came  to  Florence.  We  see 
before  us  the  wide,  flat  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  in  which  we  see  the  sun  and  moon 
rise  and  set,  and  the  evening  star,  and 
all  the  golden  magniticence  of  autumnal 
clouds."  I  do  not  Know  to  what  tradition 
about  the  Medici  Shelley  was  referring. 
It  is  true  that  Cosmo  del  Medici  was 
tranished  in  1433  to  Padua;  and  he  may 
possibly  have  spent  part  of  his  short  exile 
at  Este.  I  think  it  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Shelley  confused  the  Medici 
with  the  Dukes  of  Pcrrara,  who  took  their 
family  title  from  the  old  fief  of  Este. 

In  this  villa  Shelley  composed  the  6rBt 
part  of  "  Prometheus  Unbound."  "  I  have 
been  writing,  and  indeed  have  just  fin- 
ished, the  first  act  of  a  lyric  and  classical 
drama,  to  be  called  '  Prometheus  Un- 
bound.' "  From  Fadua  he  wrote,  Septem- 
ber 22,  to  his  "  best  Mary ; "  '■  Bring  the 
sheets  of  'Prometheus  Unbound,'  which 
you  will  lind  numbered  from  i  to  26  on 
the  table  of  the  pavilion."  The  people 
who  now  inhabit  I  Cappuccioi  stitl  show 
this  pavilion,  a  little  dilapidated  summer- 
house,  overgrown  with  ivy,  at  the  end  of 
a  garden  terrace.  It  was  also  near  Este, 
having  ciirabed  one  of  the  many-peaked 
summits  above  the  town,  that  Shelley 
improvised  the  "  Lines  written  in 
Eueanean  Hills." 

Este   to  Arquk  is  no  great   dis- 
tance.    The  road  for  some  time  skirts 
the  hills,  then  turns  abruptly  upward 
the  left,  leading  to  the  village,  which 
picturesquely  placed  among  its  frui[-tr< 


in  a  hollow  of  the  arid  limestone  mouiw 

tains.     Arqu^   looks  at  first  sight  like  a, 

tiny  piece  of  the  Riviera,  with  the  huf 

Lombard  plain  in  lieu  of  the  Mediterra. 

nean.      Petrarch's  house  is  a  fair-! 

white  cottage  at  the  extreme  end  o£  the 

village,  one  of  the  highest  dwellings  of 

Arquk.     From   its  windows  and   garden 

walls  the  eye  ranges  across  olive-trees, 

laurels,   and   pomegranates   to   the  misty 

level    land    which  melts    into    the   seaj 

churches  with  their  campanili  rising  from 

the  undetermined  azure,  like  great  galleys 

stranded  in  a  lagoon.     It  is  the  constant 

rrence  of  this  Lombard  distance,  the 

doubt  whether  we  are  gazing  upon  land  or ' 

.  the  sense  of  the  neighboring  Adriatic 

and   Venetian  satt-lahes,  which  lends  a 

peculiar  charm  to  Euganean  landscapes. 

Petrarch's  study  is  a  liny  room,  with  a 

tie  northern  window,  opening  out  of  X 

rger   ante-chamber.      There    was    just 

.ough  space  in  it  to  hold  a  table  and  hii' 

mchair,  which  is  still  preserved,  as  well 

a  book-cupboard.     Here  then  the  old 

poet  fell  asleep  for  the  last  time  among  hi» 

books,  upon  the  iStb  of  June.  1374.    He 

had  lived  at  Arqu^  since   1369,  studying 

isantly  and  writing  with  assiduity  till 

the  very  end,     One  of  the  last  things  he 

composed   was   a    Latin   version   of    his 

friend  Boccaccio's  sigry  of  Griseida.  Tber 

-ihow  the  mummy  of  a  cat,  wholly  desti' 

utc  of  hair,  which  is  said  to  have  once 

been  his  "furry  favorite."     Probably  the 

beast  is  no  more  genuine  than  Wallen- 

ein's  celebrated  horse  at  Prague. 

The    house  contains  several  spacioiu 

loms,  with  chimney-pieces  of  a  later  date, 

id  frescoes  setting  forth  in  quaint  ama^ 

trocenfo  style  the  loves  of  Laura  and  tho 

poet.     One  of  these,  which  represents  tbtt 

meeting  of  Petrarch  and  his  lady,  might' 

almost  be  called  pretty:  a  bushy  laiiret> 

sprouts  from  Petrarch's  head,  Laura  has  « 

Cupid  near  her ;  both  are  pacing  in  a 

dant  meadow. 


clearest  water  —  (kiare  e  frtsehe  ondt  — 
flowing  by.  On  the  square  before  its  par 
tai,  where  the  peasants  congregate  atmasi- 
time,  rises  the  tomb  of  Petrarch  :  a  simple 
rectilinear  coffin  of  smooth  Verona  marble, 
raised  on  four  thick  columns,  and  covered 
with  a  pyramidal  lid  —  what  the  Italiau 
call  an  area.  Without  emblems,  allegOr^ 
ries,  or  lamenting  genii,  this  tomb  o£  ihft 
inspired  poet,  the  acute  student  whtf 
opened  a  new  age  of  intellectual  activitj' 
for  Europe,  suggests  thoughts  beyond  the- 
reach  of  words.     Petrarch  was  erapbad> 
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cally  the  first  modern  man,  the  individu- 
ality who  began  to  disengage  art  and 
letters  from  medixvah'sm.  Here  he  sleeps, 
encircled  by  the  hills,  beneath  the  canopy 
of  heaven  ;  and  his  own  winged  thoughts, 
"forms  more  real  than  living  man,  nurs- 
lings of  immortality,"  the  ethereal  off- 
spring of  his  restless  heart  and  brain, 
seem  to  keep  watch  around  him  in  the 
liquid  air. 

There  is  a  village  inn  within  a  few  steps 
of  this  piazza,  where  the  excellent  white 
wine  of  Arquk  may  be  tasted  with  advan- 
tage. Grown  upon  that  warm  volcanic 
soil  of  the  Euganeans,  in  the  pure,  dry 
climate  of  the  hills,  it  is  generous  and  light 
together.  Experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  it  does  not  bear  transportation ;  for 
the  Arquk  wine  one  sometimes  finds  in 
Venice  has  lost  in  quality.  This,  however, 
is  a  characteristic  of  very  many  Italian 
wines ;  and  nothing  is  more  charming  in 
that  incomparable  country  than  the  sur- 
prises which  are  always  awaiting  the 
oenophilist  (as  Thackeray  calls  him)  in  un- 
expected places,  villages  unknown  to  fame 
and  wayside  hostelries. 

To  Battaglia  we  drive  through  a  swamp 
of  willows  and  tall  bullrushes  and  bending 
reeds.  The  quiet  pools  and  dykes  which 
slumber  in  this  mass  of  vegetation  are 
abloom  with  white  and  yellow  water-lilies, 
iris,  water-violet,  and  flowering  rush. 
Some  great  birds  —  wild  geese,  I  think  — 
were  flying  and  feeding  there,  as  I  drove 
through  the  marshland  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. 

Battaglia  and  the  neighboring  village 
of  Abano  are  both  celebrated  for  their 
baths  and  springs  of  hot  sulphurous  water. 
Here  we  understand  in  how  true  a  sense 
the  Euganean  Hills  are  a  volcanic  up- 
heaval from  what  must  have  been  a  great 
sea  at  the  time  of  their  emergence.  The 
ground  is  so  hot  and  hollow,  so  crusted 
with  salts  and  crystalline  deposits,  and  the 
water  which  spouts  up  in  miniature  gey- 
sers is  so  boiling,  that  one  wonders  when 
a  new  eruption  is  going  to  take  place. 
On  autumn  evenings,  a  mist  from  the 
warm  springs  hangs  over  Abano,  giving 
it  a  dreamy  look  as  the  train  whisks  by. 
But  this  is  no  vapor  of  malaria.  The  coun- 
try indeed  is  singularly  healthy.  Abano 
was  known  to  the  Romans.  They  called 
it  Aponus  ;  the  name  being  derived,  it  is 
said,  from  a  Greek  adjective  which  means 
painless  —  a  kind  of  parallel  to  Posilippo. 
Hundreds  of  folk,  then  as  now,  came  to 
rid  themselves  of  rheumatic  pains  and 
other  ailments  in  the  mud-baths  and  hot 
mineral  w*ater.    Suetonius  says  that  when 
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Tiberius  was  a  young  man,  the  object  of 
suspicion  to  his  step-father,  Augustus,  he 
visited  Padua  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
journey  into  Illyria.  "  There  he  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Geryon,  which  bade  him 
cast  golden  dice  into  the  fountain  of 
Aponus,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
his  questions.  This  he  did  accordingly, 
and  the  dice  thrown  by  him  turned  up  the 
highest  possible  numbers.  The  dice 
themselves  can  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the 
water." 

Geryon,  according  to  one  version  of 
his  legend,  was  a  king  of  Hesperia;  and 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  opened  the 
springs  of  Battaglia  and  Abano  by  plough- 
ing with  his  oxen  there.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  symbolized  the  volcanic  na- 
ture of  this  country  in  several  myths.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  legend  of 
Phaethon,  who  fell  from  heaven  into  the 
Po,  burned  up  the  waters  of  Eridanus,  and 
converted  the  tears  of  the  river-nymphs  to 
amber,  with  some  dim  memory  of  primi- 
tive convulsions.  At  this  point  I  would 
fain  turn  aside  to  dally  with  the  two  books 
of  Pontano*s  *'  Eridani,"  than  which  mod- 
ern scholarship  has  produced  nothing 
more  liquid,  more  poetical,  more  original 
in  Latin  verse.  But  ne  quid  nimis :  for 
now  the  domes  and  towers  of  Padua  begin 
to  loom  in  the  distance  —  the  vast  roof 
of  the  Palazzo  Ragione,  the  fanciful  cupo- 
las of  S.  Antonio,  harmonious  and  lovely 
S.  Giustina — while  we  jog  along  the 
never-ending,  straight  banks  of  the  canal, 
and  the  Euganeans  sink  cloudlike  into 
azure  air  behind  us. 

III. 

Two  days  ago  I  started  with  three 
friends,  two  Venetians  and  an  English- 
man, for  the  Euganean  Hills.  The  day 
was  very  hot  for  the  season,  since  we  are 
still  in  the  middle  of  May.  Our  object 
was  to  make  an  early  ascent  of  Venda, 
the  highest  point  01  the  group,  which 
looks  so  graceful  and  so  lofty  from  the 
lagoons  near  Malamocco.  Venda  rises 
only  a  little  over  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  But  it  has  the  sweep  and  outline 
of  a  grand  mountain. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening 
at  Val  San  Zibio,  in  the  Albergo  alia 
Pergola;  about  half  an  hour's  drive  out 
of  Battaglia.  There  is  a  villa  there  with 
gardens,  built  and  planned  originally  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century  by  a  member 
of  the  Barbarigo  family.  The  place  after- 
wards passed  to  the  Martinenghi  of  Venice, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Conte  Donk  delle 
Rose.    The  dwelling-house  has  been  mod- 
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ernizedand  ruined  in  appearance  by  ibi 
destruction  of  the  statues  and  florid  archi 
teclural  decoration!)  which  brought  it  for 
merly  into  keeping  wi'h  those  raassivi 
walls,  old-fashioned  iron  graliogs,  barocco 
groups  of  gods  on  balustrades  and  foua- 
lains,  remaining  la  the  ancient  pleasure- 
ground.  On  the  great  front  gates  to  the 
garden,  where  the  water  from  the  hills 
comes  rustling  down  by  steps,  the  coat 
of  Barbarigo  is  splendidly  displayed : 
'"Argent  on  a  bend  gHles.  between  three 
beards  sabie  three  lioncels  passant,  or." 
H  is  thesaroe  coat  which  adorns  the  Scala 
dei  Giganti  and  one  oE  the  great  chimney- 
pieces  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

I  know  nothing  exactly  comparable  to 
this  old-world  garden  at  Val  San  Zibio. 
Placed  at  the  opening  oE  a  little  glen,  or 
coomb,  descending  from  a  spur  of  Venda. 
it  fills  the  whole  space  up.  and  works  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  surrounding 
wildness.  The  formal  landscape-garden- 
ing of  two  centuries  ago  has  been  mel- 
lowed by  time,  so  as  lo  merge  iinper- 
ceptiblv,  without  the  slightest  break  or 
discord,  into  bowery  woods  and  swelling 
bills.  The  compassed  lish-ponds,  the 
moss-grown  statues  ot  aquatic  deities,  the 
Cupids  holding  dolphins  which  spout 
threads  of  water  from  their  throats,  the 
labyrinth  of  clipped  box,  the  huge  horse- 
chestnut  trees,  the  long  green  alleys  of 
hornbeam  twisted  into  ogee  arches  over- 
head, the  smooth-shaven  lawns,  and  the 
myriad  gold-fish  in  the  waier-lilied  tanks 
—  all  these  elements  of  an  aristocratic 
pleasance  melt,  as  it  were,  into  the  gende 


nity  oE  cypress 
hoary  stillness  oE  olive  orchards,  the 
copses  of  hazel,  elm,  acacia,  chestnut. 
Nowhere,  indeed,  have  I  seen  art  and 
nature  married  by  time  and  taste  with  such 
propriety  and  sympathy  of  feeling.  It  is 
delightful  to  saunter  through  those  peace- 
ful walics,  to  hear  the  gush  of  naterEalls, 
and  to  watch  the  fountains  play,  while  the 
sun  is  westering,  and  the  gold  en- verdant 
cupoE  the  lillle  valley  swims  in  light-irra- 
diated liaze. 

We  four  friends  enjoyed  this  pastime 
for  an  hour  or  so  ;  and  then,  after  siroll- 
ingawhile  in  acacia  woods  above  the  ham- 
let, we  returned  to  an  excellent  supper  at 
our  inn.  It  was  served  in  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen;  one  oE  those  large,  brick- 
floored  rooms,  with  wooden  rafters,  and  a 
pent-house  chiraney-piece  half  open  to  the 
air,  which  Tintoretto  sometimes  painted 
—  notably  in  his  Cenacolo,  at  the  Scuola 
di  S.  -locco.    Such  kitchens  always  con- 


tain an  abundance  oE  copper  vessels  and 
brass  salvers  hung  about  the  watla,  from 
the  appearance  oE  which  (he  wary  guest 
may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  prognOBli- 
cation  of  his  coming  meal.  At  ourliostel 
of  the  Pergola  the  copper  and  brass  gear 
was  not  only  plentiful,  but  almost  as  daz- 
zling as  Atlanta's  shield  in  the  "  Orlando." 
And  the  supper  corresponded  10  these 
happy  auspices.  Signora  Forlin,  our 
hostess,  served  it  with  her  own  hands, 
hissing  from  the  hearth.  The  mtnu  ran 
as  follows:  "  Risi-bisi,"  a  Venetian  mess 
of  rice  and  young  peas  stewed  in  gravy; 
veal  cutlets,  with  asparagus ;  lettuce- 
salad,  home-made  sausage,  and  cheese 
from  the  pastures.  Good  white  wine  ot 
the  Arqui  type  satisfied  our  thirst;  and 
when  the  simple  meal  was  finished,  my 
three  companions  sat  down  to  play  tretitt 
with  the  jovial  Boniface.  1,  who  had  no 
skill  at  cards,  wandered  out  into  the  moon- 
light, pacing  country  lanes  alive  with  fire- 
flies and  glow-worms.  Then  came  tho 
divine  night  oE  sleep  in  lowly  be d-chan^a 
bers  with  open  windows,  through  wbict 
entered  the  songs  oE  nightingales,  lh(. 
plash  of  falling  waters,  and  the  sougb  ofl 
heavy-foliaged  trees, 

lo  the  morning  we  started  at  six  o'cloc 
for  Venda.  We  had  been  promised  i 
pulelo,  a  ragaszo,  a  boy,  in  fact,  to  ci 
our  provisions.  He  turned  out  a 
haired  toper,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
a  fiery  nose.  However,  he  performed  bis 
function  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The 
hedgerows  were  drenched  with  dew,  bring- 
ing out  the  sceut  of  wild-rose,  privet,  and 
acacia-blossom.  Scirocco  brooded  in  the 
air,  foreboding  an  afternoon  of  thunder- 
storm. From  Galzigoano.  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  our  mountain,  we  began  the  ascent 
to  Rua  —  the  tirst  stage  of  the  easy  clinabu 
The  hillsides  here  were  abloom  with  silver 
cistus,  golden  broom,  gaudy  orchises, 
starred  anihericum  lilies,  purple  colum- 
bines, and  creamy  potent)  lias  swaying  from 
a  slender  stalk.  Rua  is  a  spacious  con< 
vent,  covering  several  acres  on  a  spur  of 
Venda.  Within  its  walled  enclosure  are 
separate  dwellings  for  the  monks  who  live 
there,  cottages  united  by  common  alle- 
giance to  the  church  which  riiies  in  their 
midst.  It  ought  to  be  a  paradise  for  men 
who  have  renounced  the  world,  desire  se- 
clusion, and  are  contented  with  a  round 
of  rustic  laborand  religious  duties.  But 
as  we  skirted  the  long  wall  of  the  coi 
preciocts,  1  wondered  how  many  of  i 
mates  may  have  missed  their  vocation  — 
for  whom  that  vast  extent  of  landscape 
.  and  the  distant  cities  seen  upon  ibe  plaia 
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are  only  sources  of  perpetual  irritation. 
For,  as  we  rose,  the  view  expanded ;  the 
isolated  position  of  the  Euganeans,  like 
an  island  in  an  immense  sea,  made  itself 
more  and  more  felt.  By  glimpses  through 
the  thickets  of  dwarf  chestnut,  hornbeam, 
or  hazel,  we  gazed  upon  aerial  Alps,  long, 
silvery  lagoons,  the  lapse  of  rivers  flowing 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  brown  villages  witn 
bell-towers  for  their  centre. 

The  summit  of  Venda  is  a  long,  rolling 
down,  which  reminded  me  of  the  Feldberg 
in  the  Black  Forest.  The  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient convent  crown  its  southern  crest. 
This  must  have  erewhile  been  a  noble 
edifice  ;  for  the  abandoned  walls  are  built 
to  last  forever,  in  a  severely  massive,  Ben- 
edictine style.  They  abut  upon  a  kind  of 
precipice  ;  and  the  prospect  they  command 
is  the  whole  Lombard  plain  to  south  and 
west,  fringed  with  the  silver-edged  lagoons 
and  sea,  threaded  by  the  Adige,  and 
gemmed  with  venerable  seats  of  human 
habitation,  among  which  Montagnana 
stands  conspicuous.  Upon  the  other  side 
of  Venda,  the  line  of  the  Tyrolese  and 
Friulian  Alps  breaks  the  northern  sky; 
Brenta  flows  through  the  fields  to  Padua  ; 
and  the  Monti  Berici,  descending  from  the 
mountains  of  Vicenza,  stretch  out  their 
feelers  till  they  almost  touch  the  Euga- 
neans at  Bastia.  From  this  point,  as  from 
the  top  of  one  of  those  raised  maps  men 
make  in  Switzerland,  we  can  study  the 
structure  of  the  tiny  group  of  mountains 
Venda  crowns  —  so  small  in  scale,  so  ex- 
quisitely modelled,  so  finely  pencilled  in 
its  valley  structure,  so  rich  in  human  life 
and  vegetation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  spend  some 
hours  upon  the  crest  of  Venda,  and  not  to 
think  of  Shelley's  poem.  As  a  boy,  I  had 
those  lines  by  heart,  and  used  to  wonder 
dreamily  about  the  memorable  landscape 
they  describe. 

Beneath  is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islanded  bv  cities  fair ; 
Underneatn  day*s  azure  eyes 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice  lies, 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Amphitrite*s  destined  halls. 

How    true    the    picture    is!     And    then 
again  :  — 

By  the  skirts  of  that  grey  cloud 
Many-dom^d  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain. 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain. 


Yes,  indeed,  there  is  Venice,  there  is 
Padua,  there  are  the  skirts  of  the  grey 
cloud;  but  the  Celtic  anarch,  the  toes, 
the  tyrants,  of  whom  Shelley  sang,  have 
now  disappeared  from  Italy.  Are  her  sons 
happier,  I  asked  myself,  than  when  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  Austrians  were  here  ? 

While  I  was  making:  these  reflections, 
there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  youthful 
cow-herd,  or  vachir^  with  a  hungry  hound 
who  loved  him.  He  was  a  bright  lad, 
clear-cut  in  feature,  nut-brown  of  complex- 
ion, white  of  teeth,  with  pale  blue,  wistful 
eyes.  He  told  us  that  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  that  his  mother  was  dead, 
and  his  father  confined  in  the  madhouse 
of  San  Servolo.  He  had  been  bom  and 
bred  on  Venda ;  and  now  he  had  drawn  a 
number  for  the  army,  and  was  just  going 
to  be  drafted  into  some  regiment.  I  gave 
him  my  briar  pipe  for  a  keepsake ;  and 
then,  having  already  spent  three  lazy  hours 
upon  the  top  of  Venda,  we  began  the  de- 
scent upon  the  other  side,  breaking  into 
thickets  of  low  brushwood.  Here  the  air 
became  heavy  with  an  aromatic,  resinous 
scent,  which  I  soon  perceived  to  come 
from  the  mystic  dictamnus  fraxinella  in 
full  bloom.  The  coppice  reddened  far  and 
wide  with  the  tall  spires  of  that  remarkably 
handsome  flower.  At  night,  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  weather,  it  is  said  to  be 
phosphorescent;  or,  to  put  the  fact  per- 
haps more  accurately,  it  emits  volatile  oil 
in  large  quantities,  which  readily  ignites 
and  burns  with  a  pale  bluish  flame  around 
the  ruddy  blossoms.  After  following  a 
ridge,  partly  wooded  and  partly  down 
land,  for  about  an  hour,  we  came  to  the 
opening  of  the  Val  San  Zibio  ravine.  Into 
this  we  plunged  —  into  a  dense,  silent, 
icy-cold  wood  of  hazels  —  where  the  air 
seemed  frozen  by  contrast  with  the  burn- 
ing sunlight  we  had  left.  The  descent 
through  the  coomb  or  gully  to  the  quiet 
hamlet,  deep  in  verdure,  called  to  mind 
many  a  Devonshire  or  Somersetshire  glen. 

This  morning,  on  the  way  back  to  Ven- 
ice, I  visited  Cataio,  a  castle  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  one  of  the  Obizzi 
family.  It  is  a  huge  place,  designed  in 
a  fanciful  style,  half  Renaissance  palace, 
half  barrack.  A  broad  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  a  vast  terrace  high  above  the 
courts  and  gardens,  which  commands  an 
enchanting  prospect  over  the  plain  of  Bat- 
taglia,  the  huge  glens  and  outskirts  of  the 
Euganeans,  and  the  cloudlike  mass  of  >. 
Venda.  Here  I  bade  adieu  to  the  moun- 
tain and  to  the  pleasant  solitudes  of  Val 
San  Zibio. 


lANEAN   HILLS. 
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The  third  extract  from  my  diary  shows 
me  again  at  Val  San  Zibio,  next  year,  upon 
the  v«ry  same  day  of  the  month,  itrolliag 
about  the  lovely  pleasance.  this  time  in 
different  company.  It  is  Sunday  morning, 
and  the  peasants,  both  men  and  women, 
carry  roses  stuck  behind  their  ears.     One 

frey-haired  old  fellow,  who  is  the  Conte's 
aitiff,  wore  two  large  China  roses,  one 
for  each  side  of  his  ruddy  countenance, 

Oomenico,  the  coachman,  arrived  at 
eight,  and  having  said  farewell  to  the  jolly 
Boniface  oE  the  Pergola,  we  started  on 
our  long  day's  expedition,  Skirting  the 
hills  by  Calzignano  and  across  the  spurs 
of  Venda,  we  pass  through  a  land  of 
changeful  beauly.  The  whole  country  is 
in  bloom  upon  this  glorious  summer  morn- 
ing. Nowhere  else  have  I  seen  such  tor- 
rents of  acacia  blossom,  whitening  acres 
of  the  hillside,  making  the  ridges  hoary 
and  the  glens  one  snowdrift,  lifting 
plumes  of  rosy  or  of  creamy  silver  into 
the  tie ry  blue  of  heaven  above  our  eyes. 
Ruddy-fruited  cherry-trees,  grej'-green 
olives,  glossy  chestnuts,  with  mulberries 
and  figs  and  peach-trees,  all  allired  in 
daintiest  green,  interpenetrate  this  riot  of 
acacia-blossom;  and  the  air  is  alive  with 
dragon-flics  in  thousands,  chasing  each 
other  through  ihe  liquid  light.  Here  and 
there  wild  nature  aaseria  her  indepen- 
dence. The  signs  of  tilth  and  culture 
fade  off  into  tangles  of  cislus,  Mediterra- 
nean healh,  broom,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and 
juniper,  overflowing  from  the  arid  sand- 
stone slopes,  jusl  like  the  mtiguis  of  Cor- 
sica. Then  follow  orchards  of  apples, 
almonds,  pears,  plums,  apricots.  Copses 
of  walnuts  and  c1)esii:uis  break  into  vine- 
yards or  pastures  bordered  with  dykes 
full  of  yellow  iris  and  nymphea.  This 
variety  within  a  narrow  compass,  due  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  land,  aud  also  to 
abrupt  geological  changes,  constitutes  the 
chiei   charm   of   travelling   in  the   Euga- 

So,  in  due  course  of  lime,  we  arrived  at 
the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Praglia, 
now  used  as  a  barrack,  where  troops  of 
all  descriptions  come  from  time  to  time 
on  camping  expeditions.  They  bring 
their  beading  and  furniture  with  them,  aud 
take  it  away  when  they  depart ;  so  that  in 
their  absence  the  inlermioabie  corridors 
and  cells,  refectories  and  parlors,  cloisters 
and  courts,  are  while-washed  and  dreary, 
scrawled  over  with  the  names  and  jesls  of 
soldiers.  Only  two  Padri  are  left ;  "Cus- 
todi  for  the  Slate  in  a  house  where  we 


Padrani,"  said  one  of  them 
with  a  biller  smile,  as  he  pointed  to  Ihe 
ruthlessly  dilapidated  library,  the  empty 
book-cases,  the  yawning  framework  of  the 
wooden  ceiling,  whence  pictures  bad  been 
torn.    These  Padri  simply  loathe  the  sol- 

The  architectural  interest  of  Praglia 
centres  in  three  large  cloisters,  one  of 
Ihem  lifted  high  in  air  above  magazines, 
cellars,  and  storehouses.  The  refectory, 
loo,  is  a  noble  chamber;  and  the  church 
is  spacious.  But  ihe  whole  building  im- 
presses the  imagination  by  magnitude, 
solidity,  severity  —  true  Benedictine  qual- 
ities—  rather  than  by  beauly  of  form  or 
brilliance  of  fancy.  We  find  nothing  here 
of  the  harmonious  grace  (of  what  Albert! 
called  liitla  quglln  musica,  that  music  of 
the  classic  style),  which  is  so  conspicuoos 
in  S.  Giuslina  at  Padua,  itself  an  offshoot 
from  the  mighty  Abbey.  The  situation, 
loo,  though  certainly  agreeable,  on  the 
skirts  of  Ihe  hills,  with  a  fair  prospect 
over  the  broad  champaign,  lacks  that 
poetry  of  which  one  finds  so  much  in  all 

Earts  of  the  Euganeans,  Praglia  might 
e  called  a  good  specimen  of  massive 
ecclesiastical  prose. 

We  jogged  on  through  Montemeria 
toward  the  group  of  hills  which  divic^ 
Tcolo  from  Rovolone,  having  Ihe  jaggeH 
cliffs  of  Pendice  first  in  sight,  and  iTiea 
the  deeply  wooded  Madonna  del  Montd 
on  our  left  hand,  aod  the  Paduan  pl^q 
upon  the  right.  After  about  four  nr"- 
this  travelling  under  the  noonday  si 
road  bends  suddenly  upwards  striking 
into  wood  and  coppice.  The  summit  cS 
the  little  pass  aSords  a  double  vista; 
backwards  over  the  illimitable  plain  with 
Padua  stretched  out  like  a  map  in  ha^ 
sunshine;  forwards  to  Bastia  and  Ifae 
Monti  Berici.  These  miniature  fd/f.deep 
in  chestnut  and  acacia  groves,  with  Ihe 
gracefully  shaped  crests  above  them,  make 
one  of  the  main  beauties  of  the  Eun. 
neans.  Tall,  purple  orchids,  splashed  with 
white,  began  to  gleam  in  iheiliick grasses, 
while  here  and  there  a  flame-like  spire  of 
fraxinel la-bloom  reminded  me  of  Venda. 

At  length  we  plunged  into  the  deep 
woods  and  country  lanes  of  Rovolone,  re- 
markably English  in  character,  and  halted 
in  a  roadside  osteria.  The  red  wine  here 
was  excellent  —  one  of  those  surprises 
which  reward  the  diligent  cenophilist  in 
Italy.    I  decided  to  walk  up  to  the  church, 

when  a  dear  friend  of  mine  lay  and  shed 
tears  on  the  parapet.  E  vide  epiamit  il 
falo  amare,  for  he  had  to  leave  Lombardy 
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next  day  for  London  and  the  British 
Museum.  To-day  the  landscape  swam  in 
summer  heat,  out  of  which  emerged  the 
spurs  of  the  Monti  Berici,  amethystine- 
blue;  and  the  Alpine  chain,  which  was  so 
white  and  glittering  on  that  October  after- 
noon, could  now  be  hardly  traced  through 
sultry  vapor.  So  I  retraced  my  steps 
down  the  rough,  sandstone  road,  following 
the  tinkling  streamlet,  between  over-arch- 
ing boughs  of  maple,  hornbeam,  and  wild 
cherry.  I  found  Domenico  still  drinking 
the  excellent  red  wine  and  eating  salame 
in  the  osferia.  When  the  nag  was  rested, 
we  helped  him  and  the  carriage  down  a 
broken  lane  —  more  torrent-bed  than  path- 
way—  into  the  main  road  to  Vo.  Here 
we  struck  abruptly  upward  to  the  left,  and 
reached  Teolo  through  a  long,  straight 
valley  between  limestone  hills.  The  vari- 
ety of  soil,  and  the  sudden  alteration  from 
one  kind  of  rock  to  another  in  the  Euga- 
neans,  together  with  the  change  of  flora 
this  implies,  is  another  of  their  charms. 
Here  I  noticed  abundance  of  tree-heath 
and  starry  snow-white  anthericum. 

At  the  head  of  this  long  valley  the  view 
gradually  broadens  out  on  every  side. 
Teolo  is  magnificently  situated  between 
the  Madonna  del  Monie  and  more  distant 
Venda  —  Venda  stretching  like  a  great 
green  cloud,  with  Rua  perched  upon  its 
eastern  spur,  and  the  ruins  of  the  convent 
covering  the  irregular  summit.  But  be- 
tween the  town  and  Venda  lies  a  wide 
expanse  of  undulating  country,  out  of  the 
verdure  of  which  shoot  the  grey  double 
crags  of  Pendice,  in  form  reminding  one 
not  very  distantly  of  Langdale  Pikes. 

Teolo  occupies  incomparably  the  fin- 
est point,  as  it  also  is  the  central  point, 
of  the  Euganean  district.  It  is  important 
enough  to  be  a  station  for  Carabinieri. 
Yet  the  little  township  lies  so  scattered  on 
the  hillsides,  that  in  my  Alpine  home  we 
should  call  it  a  Landschaft,  I  thought 
involuntarily  of  Cadore,  as  1  stood  before 
the  door  of  the  inn,  an  isolated  house,  the 
last  house  of  the  village.  There  is  a 
touch  of  Dolomite  feeling  about  the  scen- 
ery of  Teolo. 

Domenico  bade  me  go  to  sleep  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  which  1  did  as  well  as  I 
could  through  the  noise  and  singing  of  fif- 
teen Venetian  cortesani  in  the  next  room. 
At  six  o*clock  he  called  me  to  begin  the 
ascent  of  Pendice.  Leaving  the  street 
behind  us,  we  passed  out  upon  a  ridge 
which  joins  the  terrace-site  of  Teolo  to  the 
larger  block  of  precipice  and  forest  called 
Per.  dice.  Here  one  looks  both  ways  over 
the   Lombard   plain,  spread  out  literally 


like  an  ocean,  and  framed,  as  the  sea 
might  be  framed,  by  the  inverted  angles 
of  valleys  descending  into  it  on  either 
hand.  It  took  us  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  rock  by 
a  pretty  steep  footpath.  I  suppose  the 
crags  in  vertical  height  on  the  eastern  side 
are  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
woods,  which  fall  away  steeply  to  the 
valley  bottom  at  the  distance  of  some 
three  hundred  feet  farther.  So  the  im- 
pression of  altitude  is  considerable,  and 
the  fine  bold  cleavage  of  the  stone  in- 
creases the  effect.  There  are  extensive 
and  massive  remains  of  what  must  have 
once  been  a  very  formidable  castle,  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  upper  platform,  and 
descending  for  a  certain  distance  upon 
either  side.  Henbane  grows  in  rank  lux- 
uriance around  these  ruins.  But  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  about 
the  history  of  this  stronghold,  nor  about 
Speronella,  the  mediaeval  heroine  of  its 
romance.  An  old  peasant  who  lives  up 
there,  like  an  owl  in  a  corner  of  the  ruin, 
could  give  no  information.  He  waxed 
eloquent  about  monks  and  bandits,  bravi 
and  maidens  confined  in  subterranean 
grottoes ;  but  of  facts  he  was  as  ignorant 
as  I  am. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  the  view  is 
really  glorious ;  so  much  of  plain  visible 
to  east  and  west  as  gives  a  sense  of  illim- 
itable space,  without  the  monotony  of  one 
uniform  horizon  ;  then  the  great  billowy 
mass  of  Venda,  the  crest  of  Madonna  del 
Monte,  and  the  rich  green  labyrinth  of 
dales  and  copses  at  my  feet.  A  furious 
wind  fiew  over  us ;  and  a  thunderstorm 
swept  across  the  southern  sky,  passing 
probably  between  Este  and  the  Adige, 
lightening  and  thundering  incessantly. 
The  old  peasant  told  us  not  to  be  anxious  ; 
the  storm  was  not  coming  our  way.  So 
we  sat  down  beneath  a  broken  wall,  which 
seemed  to  tremble  in  the  blast,  and  en- 
joyed the  lurid  commotion  of  the  heavens, 
which  added  sublimity  to  the  landscape. 
All  this  while  the  sun  was  setting,  flar- 
ingly  red  and  angry,  in  brilliant  contrast 
with  the  tawny  purples  of  the  tempest 
clouds.  The  verdure  of  hill,  wood,  and 
meadow  assumed  that  peculiar  brilliancy 
which  can  only  be  compared  to  chryso- 
prase ;  and  all  the  reaches  of  the  Lombard 
plain  smouldered  in  violet  blue.  The 
sun  dropped  behind  the  Monti  Berici,  and 
we  clambered  down  from  our  eyrie,  glad 
to  regain  the  inn,  to  sup  and  sleep. 

Next  day  the  whim  came  over  me  to 
drive  the  whole  way  from  Teolo,  through 
Padua,  Stra,  Dolo,  to  Mestre,  and  to  re- 


THE   WATERPROOF. 


pin  Venice  by  Ihe  lagoon.  It  meant  ris- 
rog  at  four,  and  reaching  home  at  seven. 
But  1  wanted  to  get  a  notion  of  what  trav- 
elliog  was  like  in  Lombardy  before  the 
age  oE  railways. 


Fiom  Tunpla  B«. 
THE  WATERPROOF. 
A  MONOLOCtTE. 

Aa  I  Now  I  have  got  home  I  can  take 
oS  this  miserable  waterproof  of  Mrs. 
Mowbray's.  I  do  hale  wearing  other  peo- 
ple's things.  I  can't  think  wliy  she  in' 
sisted  on  my  borrowing  it,  except  thai 
there  are  some  people  who  always  will 
lend  you  things  you  don't  want  to  have. 
"  Oh,  you  realty  must  have  a  waterproof," 
she  kept  saying;  "it  is  going  to  rain 
heavily,  and  you  will  gel  so  wet  jumping 
in  and  out  of  hansoms."  Cat  J  After  all, 
she  wouldn't  have  had  a  carriage  herself 
if  Mr.  Mowbray  had  not  made  all  his 
money  in  le.t  —  and  he  looked  so  exactly 
that  sort  of  man,  with  a  red  face,  and  little 
■andy  grey  whiskers  I  Why  she  should 
have  made  such  a  fuss  about  him  after  he 
died  I  can't  imagine. 

[Laying  chat  on  tkair.) 

There,  now  I've  got  rid  of  that  horrid 
thing.  Some  one  was  saying  just  now  — 
who  was  it?  Oh,  I  know,  it  was  Mrs. 
Mowbray  herself ;  that  woman  is  always 
trying  to  say  somelhing  learned  —  that 
meokind  are  divided  into  groups  by  the 
shapes  of  their  heads,  That's  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  quite  useless  to  know,  and  I 
consider  it  indecent  lo  talk  about  in  a 
drawing-room.  1  am  sure  that  womenkind 
are  divided  into  groups  by  the  shapes  of 
their  waterproofs;  and  when  I  see  a 
woman  with  one  of  those  hideous,  old- 
fashioned,  round,  shiny  things  on,  1  know 
exactly  what  she  would  sny.  if  I  were  to 


Ulk  t 


:,  that  ii 


,_-  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  the  out- 
break of  whooping-cough  at  Jackey's 
■chool,  or  how  much  more  susceptible  to 
Infection  Minnie  is  than  Polly.    On  the 


other 


side, 


who  wears  a  walerpi 
and  a  hood  lined  with  red,  would  be 
dangerous  in  some  respecis,  though  per- 
haps more  agreeable.  As  to  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, she  is  neilher  the  one  thing  nor  the 
Other ;  she  is  half-way  between  Ihe  dowdy 
and  the  dangerous. 

{Looiiug  at  eioak.) 

I  can't  quite  make  her  out.     It  is  very 

odd,  but  1  don't  believe  she  likes  me.     i 


I  going  to  say  to 
late,    r  wonder? 


wonder  why  n 
self,  of  course ;  to  me  she  is  a  most  dreary 
crealure.  She  never  has  anything  intet^ 
esling  lo  say  about  people,  onlv  the  most 
meaningless  praise.  1  am  told  that  every 
one  confides  iheir  private  affairs  to  her. 
There  are  some  women  who  have  that  sort 
oE  mission  —  to  be  a  sort  of  friend  of  all 
work,  as  it  were,  a  hind  of  aunt  to  the  hu- 
man race.  Well,  those  people  are  useful 
sometimes  I  Just  at  this  juncture  I  rather 
want  a  confidante,  for  I  asked  Major  Sy- 
monds  for  two  days  for  reflection.  This 
is  the  second  —  what  am  I  going 
himf     Why    do    I     hes"  '^ 

Why  did  1  not  say  yes  at  oncer  rie  is 
pleasant  —  oh,  certainly  pleasant  enoagh 
-1  don't  like  people  who  are  oppressively 
itelleclual— and  his  sister  has  told  me 
that  he  is  not  nearly  so  passionate  as  he 
used  to  be.  He  doesn't  look  very  sot 
y,  perhaps,  but  I  don't  mind  that;  in 
fact,  I  think  a  warlike  air  is  misplaced  in 
drawing-room.  He  looked  quite  ptv- 
ntable  at  Lidy  Drightwell's  At  Home,  I 
thought.  We  were  coming  down-stairs 
togeiher  —  at  least,  we  were  not  together 
at  that  moment,  (or  I  was  coming  down 
alone,  and  I  saw  him  also  alone.  And  it 
is  so  odd  for  a  soldier,  he  sometimes  has 
those  Sis  of  shyness.  I  don't  know  what 
else  it  could  have  been,  he  seemed  really 
afraid  lo  meet  my  eye.  He  was  turning 
his  head  away,  as  though  he  didn't  dare 
to  speak ;  but  of  course  I  saw  how  it  was, 
and  felt  it  would  be  only  kind  to  come  to 
his  help,  so  I  suggested  to  him  that  we 
should  go  in  lo  supper  together.  I  saw 
how  grateful  he  was  to  me.  Then,  while 
we  had  supper,  we  began  talking  about  all 
sorts  of  things  I  thought  would  pleaae 
him,  about  ihe  sadness  of  being  Jonely. 
and  of  wanting  a  companion;  and  I  told 
him  1  saw  he  was  lonely  sometimes,  and 
that  1  was  sorry  for  him.  And  then  he 
said,  "  Mrs.  Story,  you  are  quite  right,  in- 
deed, you  are  right ;  it  is  a  terrible  thine 
to  be  alone  at  my  time  of  life."  Such 
nonsense  to  speak  in  that  way  — his  liine 
of  life,  iudeed  I  He's  much  too  young  lo 
talk  like  ihal;  I  don't  consider  that  people 
arrive  at  a  "  time  of  life  "  till  they're  well 
over  sixty,  certainly  not  at  fifty-two.  He 
said,  ''  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  be 
lonely  any  longer.  Do  you  think  —  would 
it  be  possible  that  1  could  lind  any  one  to 
share  my  solitude?—  that  a  battered  old 
soldier  like  me  would  have  any  chance?" 
A  battered  old  soldier,  Indeed  I  If  he  is 
-battered,  it's  nature,  and  the  east  winds 
in  the  streets  of  London  that  have  done 
it —  I  don't  believe  he  has  ever  been  fur- 
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ther  afield  than  Wimbledon  Common. 
"  Battered  !  "  I  exclaimed.  **  Oh,  my  dear 
Major  Symonds ! "  He  looked  pleased, 
certainly ;  pleased  and  soothed.  There 
are  some  women  who  know  exactly  the 
right  thing  to  sav,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 
"  Well,"  he  saia,  trying  to  look  modest, 
"  I  must  say  I  thought  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  with  Mrs.  Mowbray  —  " 
and  he  stopped.  **  With  Mrs.  Mowbray  ! " 
I  cried.  **  But  what  has  she  to  do  with 
this  Question?"  He  said  nothing.  He 
smiled.rather  inanely,  I  must  confess.  I 
saw  at  once  how  it  was  ;  he  had  been  mak- 
ing a  confidante  of  that  woman,  and  telling 
her  about  me.  It  was  indiscreet  of  him, 
of  course,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  minded 
it ;  in  fact,  I  was  rather  pleased,  as  I  am 
quite  sure  it  must  have  annoyed  her. 

At  this  moment  we  were  interrupted  by 
two  dowagers  looking  for  seats,  who  came 
and  stood  behind  us,  until  they  positively 
lifted  us  from  our  chairs  by  the  force  of 
their  glare,  so  we  could  say  nothing  more. 
**  I  will  give  you  an  answer  the  day  after 
to-morrow,"  1  said  hurriedly,  as  we  went 
out  through  the  hall.  **  This  is  Monday, 
come  to  see  me  at  five  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day." He  said  nothing;  I  left  him  look- 
ing absolutely  vacant,  as  I  must  say  he 
does  sometimes.  I  suppose  he  was  taken 
aback  at  the  delay.  And  now,  this  is  half 
past  four  on  Wednesday,  what  am  I  going 
to  say  to  him  ?  Let  me  look  back  into  the 
past.  Ah,  I  have  too  many  broken  hearts 
on  my  conscience  to  dare  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  another ! 

There  was  Douglas  Benson,  a  barrister, 
brilliant  and  successful.  What  a  life  to 
have  ruined  !  There  was  no  doubt  about 
his  feelings.  Whenever  he  was  in  my 
society  he  was  a  prey  to  the  deepest  mel- 
ancholy, I  never  shall  forget  that  night 
that  we  dined  at  Maidenhead  with  the 
Tollemaches.  I  felt  I  must  endeavor  to 
dispel  his  gloom,  and  after  dinner  I  offered 
to  go  with  him  for  a  row  on  the  river.  I 
saw  his  inward  struggle  —  he  dared  not 
expose  himself  to  the  fatal  temptation  — 
but  I  nerved  myself  to  the  effort  for  his 
sake.  It  was  no  use;  the  cloud  settled 
darker,  darker  on  his  features.  He  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak.  We  never 
met  again  after  that  evening.  What  be- 
came of  him  I  dared  pot  ask;  I  was 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  those  dark, 
lowering  features. 

Then  there  was  Lionel  Talbot.  What 
a  handsome  fellow  he  was!  —  the  very 
type  of  a  British  sailor.  Ah,  that  time  at 
Portsmouth,  when  they  gave  a  farewell 
dance  on  board  his  ship  !     I  saw  what  he 


wanted  —  what  he  was  evidently  longing 
to  suggest,  and  let  him  understand  in 
covert  terms  that  I  would  overcome  my 
dread  of  the  sea  to  gratify  his  parting 
wish.  But  he  was  too  noble,  poor  fellow, 
too  heroic.  He  replied  that  there  were 
"  some  things  too  precious  to  expose  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements."  Ah,  he  was  right 
there!  It  was  his  last  voyage.  His*ship 
was  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  he  died,  breathing  my  name ;  at  least, 
I  have' no  doubt  he  did  breathe  it,  though 
I  shaH  never,  never  know. 

But  why  should  I  melt  my  heart  by 
dwelling  on  these  tender  memories,  in- 
stead of  steeling  it  to  be  firm  and  valiant? 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  make  up 
one's  mind.  I  could  almost  be  sorry  to-day 
that  I  have  no  chattering  female  friends  to 
whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  telling  every- 
thing. Like  my  Cousin  Lucy,  for  in- 
stance. I  know  as  a  fact  that  it  any  inter- 
esting crisis  happens  in  her  life,  she  has 
to  sit  down  and  write  it  to  eleven  intimate 
female  friends,  with  whom  she  has  sworn 
to  exchange  every  thought.  And  there  is 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  regards  Mrs.  Fanshawe.  I  have 
heard  that  not  only  do  these  two  tell  each 
other  everything,  out  they  also  send  each 
other  all  the  letters  they  receive  from 
other  people.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if  one 
of  them  were  to  receive  a  proposal,  she 
would  send  it  to  the  other  to  know  what 
she  was  to  say.  I  call  that  really  im- 
modest. 

Ah  I  {staking)  and  that  brings  me  back 
to  the  question  I  ought  to  be  considering 
all  this  time.  What  must  I  say  to  Major 
Symonds?  What  must  I  do?  Ah  I  I 
fear  I  have  no  doubt !  I  have  most  fool- 
ishly suffered  myself  to  be  melted  by 
dwelling  thus  upon  the  past.  I  must  ac- 
cept hini  —  yes,  I  must;  for  I  couldn't 
break  another  heart,  I  really  couldn't* 

{Is  going  to  dry  her  eyes,) 

Why,  where  is  my  handkerchief?    Oh, 
of  course,  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  pocket 
of  that  wretched  waterproof. 
{Feels  in  pocket  of  waterproof —  pulls  out 

two  letters  with  handkerchief^ 

What  are  these  ?    These  are  not  mine. 

{Looks  at  one.) 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Mowbray,  —  "    It  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Major  Symonds  ! 
{Closes  her  hand  on  it^  and  stands  for  a 

minute  irresolute^ 

It  is  as  I  thought;  he  evidently  wrote 
to  her  about  me.  Well,  one  can  hardly 
blame  him,  poor  fellow,  for  seeking  a 
friend's  advice  at  this  crisis  —  this  most 
momentous    crisis  I    Oh,    I  really  must 
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read  ic.  I  shall  like  to  see  bow  he  speaks 
of  me  to  others. 

(Opens  it  with  a  coy  smile.) 

"Dear  Mrs.  Mowbray,  —  You  will 
know  —  you  must  know  —  the  subject  on 

which  I  am  writing  to  you " 

{Reads  on  —  shrieks,) 

Ah,  the  base  treachery !  That  wicked, 
deceiving  woman  I  Oh,  my  poor  friend, 
that  he  should  have  been  caught  in  her 
toils  I  Ah,  how  powerless  a  man  is  when 
a  designing,  shameless  woman  entraps 
him  1  This,  then,  was  why  he  turned  de- 
spairingly to  me  that  night ;  he  sought  for 
succor,  for  rescue,  and  I,  cold-hearted, 
cruel  that  I  was,  refused  it.  Ah,  why  did 
I  not  answer  him  then  and  there  }  Why 
did  I  not  cleave  to  my  place,  though  all 
the  dowagers  in  England  stood  behind  it? 
Well,  well,  his  destiny  would  have  been 
different  with  me.  He  has,  in  despair  at 
my  seeming  coldness,  proposed  to  another 
woman  out  of  pique  —  his  manly  heart 
has  been  caught  at  the  rebound. 

{Sighs.) 

It  is  as  well,  perhaps  ;  for  in  a  moment 
of  yielding  I  might  have  fettered  myself 
forever. 
( IValks  up  and  down  —  her  eye  falls  on 

the  other  letter.) 

Ah !  I  had  forgotten  this  one.  I  won- 
der what  surprise  this  contains. 

{Picks  it  up  —  looks  at  signature^ 

"Lina  Fanshawe."  Of  course!  it  is 
one  of  the  dozen  letters  she  sends  to  her 
dear  friend  every  day. 

*•  Darling  Mabel,  —  "  Ugh  I  that 
makes  me  quite  sick,  it  really  does.  "  I 
return  Major  Symonds^s  letter,  which  has 
amused  me  excessively."  Coarse,  insolent 
woman !  "  Imagine  his  proposing  to  you  I  I 
am  so  glad  you  refused  him  —  how  could  he 
ever  think  you  would  do  anything  else?  '* 
What,  she  has  refused  him  I  Refused  I 
well,  so  much  the  worse  for  her.  She 
has  not  caught  him  at  the  rebound  then 
—  his  heroic  sacrifice  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted !  Let  me  see  what  else  she  says. 
"  I  only  hope  he  won't  be  as  broken-hearted 
over  it  as  Douglas  Benson  was.  Do  you 
remember  that  night  you  refused  him  at 
Maidenhead?"  What,  I  drove  him  too 
into  madness  by  my  cruelty!  It's  well 
for  him  she  refused  him.  What  an  escape 
he  has  had  !  {Reads,) 

**  And  now  I  must  congratulate  you, 
dearest,  on  the  good  news  you  tell  me  — 

the  return  of "      What !      "  Lionel 

Talbot !  "  His  return !  "  What  a  hero  he 
will  be  when  he  comes  back,  after  being 
supposed  to  be  drowned  1  such  a  hero  that 
I  imagine  you  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  "  — 


ah,  it  is  impossible  !  —  '*  to  anoouDce  your 
•  .  .  engagement.^''  Lionel  Talbot  alive 
—  not  dead  1  and  engaged  to  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray !  Well,  I  dare  say  even  that  is  better 
than  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific; 
and  yet,  no,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is.  Ob, 
what  shipwreck  of  all  his  hopes !  Alas, 
how  many  lives  I  have  ruined!  Bat 
there  is  one  person,  at  any  rate,  to  whom 
I  can  make  amends.  It  was  I  drove  Ma- 
jor Symonds  to  the  desperate  sacrifice  he 
attempted,  and  I  will  reward  him  for  it. 
This  decides  me.  It  was  I  that  well- 
nigh  seared  and  blighted  his  life  —  I  will 
console  him  myself ! 


From  St  Jarae^s  Gasette. 
AD  LYDIAM. 

Our  Lydia's  first  impression  was  that 
the  porter  of  the  mansions  was  "a  very 
proud  man ;  *'  for  he  objected  to  the  shaJc- 
ing  of  dusters  and  other  textile  fabrics  oat 
of  window ;  and  what  she  was  to  do  with 
cabbage-stalks,  lettuce-leaves,  and  potato- 
peelings.  Heaven  only  knew;  for  that 
porter  was  like  a  lion,  and  said  the  Man- 
sions Company  wouldn't  allow  this,  and 
forbade  that,  till  she  scarcely  knew  whether 
there  was  a  nose  left  on  her  face  or  not. 

Lydia  is  from  the  country,  has  never 
seen  a  fiat  before,  and  is  of  opiaion  thai 
'*  a  dungeon  prison  "  is  a  more  pleasant 
place  of  residence.  She  sings  *'  I  would 
I  were  a  bird"  as  she  gazes  wistfoUy 
down  the  throats  of  the  chimney-pots  over 
the  way  on  a  level  with  our  lofty  perch. 
Her  life  in  the  country,  like  an  Elisi- 
bethan  drama,  was  diversified  by  alarams 
and  excursions,  while  here  it  is  an  almost 
unbroken  solitude.  She  answered  many 
bells ;  tradesmen  and  their  servants  madle 
the  kitchen  gay,  and  many  came  in  for 
a  glass  of  beer  and  a  chat.  She  coold 
always  run  out  into  the  garden,  where 
Simmonds,  the  gardener,  was  at  work«- 
or  to  the  yard,  where  were  men  not  too 
deeply  engrossed  in  rubbing  down  horses 
or  cleaning  dog-carts  to  pass  the  timo 
o*  day  and  remind  a  vivacious  yoang  per* 
son  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl  and  not  a 
hen  in  a  coop,  an  owl  in  a  Toft,  or  a  tiger 
in  a  cage.  Lydia  is  nothing  if  not  figa- 
rative,  and  is  given  to  literature  in  Uie 
large  leisure  which  a  general  neglect  ol 
her  duties  afifords. 

It  was  plain  she  was  piqued  by  die 
pride  of  that  porter.  In  old  Englisn  bd" 
lads,  by  the  way,  the  porter  is  always 
proud,  and  those  who  have  lived  In  Paris 
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have  at  times  suffered  from  the  conde- 
scensions of  a  haughty  concierge.  But 
our  porter  is  prouder  than  all.  He  rep- 
resents the  Mansions  Company,  and  is  a 
rosy  incarnation  of  its  rococo  red-brick 
gentility.  Even  in  the  morning  when  he 
dons  a  vast  apron  of  green  baize  he  wears 
it  with  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a 
chasuble ;  and  when  he  takes  his  ease  in 
the  afternoon  in  uniform  he  has  the  lofty 
air  of  a  Yankee  fire  brigade  captain,  or 
of  a  P.  and  O.  skipper.  I  am,  or  rather 
1  was,  deeply  afraid  of  him,  and  was 
abjectly  conscious  as  I  daily  descended 
into  the  street  that  my  appearance  fell  far 
below  his  lofty  ideal. 

**  What  I  likes  to  see,"  I  overheard 
him  say  to  a  fellow-porter  whom  he  was 
patronizing  with  his  conversation  —  **is 
powder,  and  for  the  coachman  a  wig ;  but 
then,  don't  you  know,  you  wants  a  *ammer- 
cloth."  My  weak  spirit  failed;  for  most 
of  our  friends  know  no  powder  but  the 
dust  of  the  twopenny  'bus,  and  I  crawled 
on  the  knees  of  my  mind  past  our  proud 
porter. 

My  shy  and  sensitive  friend,  Mr.  E. 
Scawfell  Scaife,  whose  exquisite  verses 
on  the  moors  and  fells  of  his  native  York- 
shire are  only  surpassed  by  his  polished 
ballades  and  love  sonnets,  has  also  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  austere  magnifi- 
cence of  our  porter ;  and  I  made  the  bard 
uncomfortable  by  pointing  out  that  a 
brown  bowler  hat,  a  velvet  coat,  a  silver 
mounted  wooden  pipe,  brown  boots,  and 
a  black  leather  hand-bag,  even  though  it 
contained  immortal  verse,  might  well 
raise  the  scornful  eyebrows  of  a  being 
who  wanted  a  hammer-cloth.  He  ought 
to  be  thankful  he  was  not  stopped  on  the 
stairs  as  an  outrage  on  the  respectabil- 
ity of  the  Mansions  Company. 

But  love,  as  the  late  Lord  Lytton  has 
observed  with  such  profound  originality, 
levels  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd  s 
crook  beside  the  sceptre ;  and  it  was 
through  the  affections  that  our  porter  fell, 
or  rather  —  as  I  will  presently  explain 
—  rose^  from  his  pride  of  place  to  abject 
humility.  Our  Lydia  was  not  to  be  trod 
upon  for  want  of  speaking;  a  dangerous 
light  shone  in  her  bright  eyes,  and  she 
was  bent  on  taming  the  lion.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  she  succeeded ;  for, 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  puts  it,  "  Ce 
que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut."  But  it 
was  a  difficult  business.  Mr.  Weller, 
senior,  boasted  that  he  was  on  affection- 
ate terms  with  eighty  miles  of  females 
(the  mere  winking  and  whip-flourishing 
acquaintance    of   a    passing  coachman); 


while  our  porter  assumed  control  over 
two  hundred  perpendicular  feet  of  young 
women,  and  was  steeled  by  authority  and 
ineffable  self-esteem  against  their  charms. 
The  lift,  which,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
artesian  well  of  our  new  civilization,  yield- 
ing instructive  lessons  to  social  science  as 
it  pierces  our  domestic  stratifications,  is 
his  avenue  of  communication ;  and  it  was 
through  the  lift  that  our  Lydia  attacked 
the  porter.  She  has  a  pretty  ear  for  music 
and  learned  to  sound  the  whistle  as  sweetly 
as  any  pastoral  pipe ;  and  her  fearless  flow 
of  conversation  —  though  based  on  mere 
ascending  legs  of  mutton,  loaves  of  bread, 
and  parcels  from  the  stores  —  gradually 
fascinated  her  victim.  He  played  Pyramus 
to  her  Thisbe;  but  if  walls  have  ears, 
lifts  may  be  said  to  be  all  ears.  Warned, 
therefore,  by  certain  ironical  interruptions 
by  envious  maids  on  intermediate  floors 
who  feloniously  intercepted  their  war- 
blings  and  whisperings,  the  porter  found 
errands  upstairs.  Never  were  our  wishes 
on  the  subject  of  cabs  so  diligently  con- 
sulted ;  nor  have  the  ingenious  domestic 
contrivances  on  which  our  mansions 
pride  themselves  been  more  exhaustively 
explained  than  by  the  porter  to  our  Lydia. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Scawfell  Scaife 
had  completed  his  "  Moorland  Melodies, 
and  Other  Verses,"  and  a  few  of  our 
friends  —  about  sixty-five  of  them  — were 
invited  to  our  eyrie  to  hear  the  poet  read 
a  selection  made  by  my  wife.  The  day 
before  this  solemnity  the  author,  fearing 
to  appear  with  the  black  bag,  sent  his 
manuscript  by  the  hands  of  his  office-boy 
—  perhaps  the  roost  incorrigible  of  the 
present  generation  of  bad  boys.  He  lent 
the  string  which  secured  the  parcel  to 
another  boy  for  the  better  suspension  of 
his  trousers,  and  made  a  paper  cap  of 
the  wrapper  for  another;  and,  after  a 
variety  of  adventures,  finally  delivered 
the  manuscript  in  its  nude  beauty  to  our 
porter,  simply  remarking  that  it  was  for 
No.  89. 

He  took  the  ribbon-tied  papers  and  read 
the  superscription  —  "To  Lydia!"  At 
this  moment  the  fishmonger  arrived  with 
a  couple  of  mackerel  and  some  kippered 
herrings  —  a  little  foible  of  mine^also 
for  No.  89.  The  jealous  porter  dashed 
the  MS.  on  the  moist  mackerel,  jammed 
the  herrings  atop  to  keep  it  steady,  blew 
an  angry  blast  on  the  whistle,  and  sent 
up  the  lift  with  a  furious  rattle,  shouting 
in  rage  and  grief  **  Here's  a  love-letter 
for  you,  Lydia  I  "  The  voice  of  love  was 
ever  a  voice  of  emotion.  How  was  our 
Lydia  to  know  —  her  porter's  face  being 
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hiddcD  in  the  depths  o£  the  lift  —  that  he 

spoke   in   wraih  ?     She   also  was   deeply 

moved,    aad,  having  hastily    wiped   the 

:ript   with   the   nearest   dish-dolh, 

ick  it  ID  a  cupboard  between  a 

lumed   lin   of    sardines    and   the 

salad-oil  boiile  for  future  reference. 

Now,  everybody  who  knows  Mr,  Scaw- 
fell  Scaife  is  aware  (hat  the  Lydia  of  his 
moorland  muse  is  Mrs.  Wetherleigh 
Bleele  ;  a  deeply  sympathetic  but  excel- 
leol  lady  oE  miadle  age,  whose  name  is 
no  more  Lydia  than  Arethasa,  but  who 
was  the  first  to  discover  and  proclaim 
'  bard  had  dolhed  all  the 
mystery  of  nature,  which  a  Wordsworth 
of  inadequate  endowment  had  vainly 
striven  to  express,  in  the  lyric  but  highly 
polished  passion  of  perfected  art.  Be- 
tween such  a  poet  and  such  a  critic  there 
was  naturally  a  glowing  community  of 
soul.  And  we  others  stood  round  in  admi- 
ration and  were  warned.  The  gracious 
lady  cherished  all  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Scaife's 
published  works  neatly  encased  in  terra- 
cotta plush,  and  the"  Moorland  Melodies," 
his  last  and  best,  were  to  take  the  place 
o£  honor. 

When,  however,  ihe  bard  arrived  wilh- 
out  his  bag  and  explained  that  the  MS. 
had  been  already  sent,  we  were  all  plunged 
JD  dismay,  and  1  weni  lo  interrogate  Lydia. 

No,  she  had  seen  no  manuscripts  for 
me;  and  she  couldn't,  nohow  she  tried, 
get  a  word  out  of  that  porter  to-day,  so 
She  couldn't  ask  Aim;  and  how  should 
she  know,  boKed  up  here,  whether  a  boy 
had  come;  and,  like  Werter's  Charlotte, 
■he  went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 
But  I  caught  sight  of  a  page  covered 
with  the  poet's  cramped  and  careful  script 
under  the  butter-dish,  and  dragged  it 
forth. 

Oh,  that  — that  was  some  nonsense  of 
the  porter's,  who  had  been  copying  out  of 
poetry  books  and  making  up  the  queerest 


e-tel 


r  did  SI 


Wilh  feverish  haste  1  gathered  up  the 
scattered  pieces  of  the  poet's  great  work. 
She  had  taken  some  to  bed.  and  others  of 
the  thick  baronial  post  leaves  had  lain  on 
the  table  while  she  prepared  the  breakfast 
bacon  ;  and  over  all  was  an  ancient  and  a 
fjsh-like  smell.  Then  I  carried  them  into 
the  crowded  drawing-room  and  tried  to 
explain  matters  to  Scawfell  Scaife,  pate 
and  dishevelled,  and  to  Mrs.  Wetherleigh 
Bleete,  angry  and  inclined  to  vituperation. 

Lydia  came  and  went  with  tea,  cake. 
and  bread  and  butter  with  a  serenity  on 
her  pretty  face  which  extorted  my  admira- 
tioD.    Mrs.  Wetherleigh  Bleete  gathered 


her  skirts  together  as  the  maid  passed  bef, 
crying,  "This  is  all  your  work  you  — 
you!"  and  she  choked  with  indignatioo, 
"  Which  my  name  is  Lydia,  ma'am,"  was 
the  calm  reply. 

Poet  and  patroness  left  together  grim 
and  unforgiving,  the  poet  having  wrapped 
a  handkerchief  round  the  unlucky  MS. 
There  was  no  reading;  my  wife  shed 
tears  into  her  saucer,  and  our  friends 
silently  stole  away. 

That  evening,  however.  1  saw  a  sight 
which  atoned  in  some  measure  for  the 
trouble  of  the  afternoon.  Passing  the 
little  scullery  into  which  the  lift  opens  I 
was  aware  of  a  man's  voice  where  no 
man  should  be,  and  I  glanced  io.  The 
proud  porter,  with  woe^gone  face,  was 
standing  in  the  lift,  holding  hard  to  tbe 
ropes  and  pleading  earnestly  wilh  the  im- 
placable Lydia,  As  he  caught  sight  of  rae 
he  let  go  his  hold  and  disappeared  into 
the  rumbling  abyss,  carrying  with  bim  the 
last  shred  of  the  factitious  respect  with 
which  I  had  invested  him,  and  I  kneiTB 
that  at  last  I  was  his  superior.  ■ 

The  relief  was  immense,  and  I  saw  tbat| 
Lydia,    too,  was    emancipated ;   for   sh^V 
turned  to  me  with  her  usual  serenity  and  ■* 
observed   sweetly,  "Like  his  impudence 
going  and  mixing  up  the  pore  gentleman's 
poetry  wilh  the  (i.^h.  and  making  me  ridicU' 
Ions  ;  but  I've   sent  him  down  with  a  flea 
in  his  ear  for  all   he's  so  proud,  and  I'll 
never  speak  a  civil  word  to  him  again." 

And  hitherto  she  has  kept  her  promiae. 


J 
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A  WEST-COUNTRy  WKLI. 

At  Ihe  fool  of  my  garden,  hidden 
my  window  by  the  dipt  box  hedge,  . 
Sanctuary  Lane,  along  which  I  see 
heads  of  the  villagers  moving  to  [:huTch 
a  Sunday  morning.  But  inrelurniogtbey 
invariably  keep  to  Ihe  raised  footpath  on 
the  far-side,  that  brings  the  women's 
gowns  and  men's  small-clothe.s  into  view. 
I  have  made  many  attempts  to  discover 
how  this  distinction  arose  and  why  It  is 
adhered  to,  but  never  found  an  explana- 
,    It  is  the  rule,  bow- 


From  the  footpath  a  high  bank,  whei 
now  the  primroses  have  given  place 
spring-wort,  ragged  robin,  and  celaodii 
rises  to  an  orchard  —  so  steeply  that  Ih^ 
apple -bios  so  in  drops  into  the  lane,     Jusl 
now  the  petals  lie  thickly  there  in  the  early 
morning,  to  be  trodden  into  dust  as  soon 
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as  the  laborers  gfo  to  work.    Beyond  and  and  in  the  second  place,  the  font  down  ^t 

above  the  orchard  stretches  an  oak  cop-  the  parish  church  is  always  kept  supplied 

pice,  the  fringe  of  a  great  estate,  with  a  from  it,  for  this  sufficient  reason,  that  no 

few  ash  saplings  breaking  the  skyline  on  infant  baptized  in  its  water  can  ever  live 

top  of  all.    We  are  going  to  have  a  hot  to  be  hanged.   There  is  yet  another  virtue, 

summer,  the  gamekeeper  tells   me,    be-  with  which  I  became  acquainted  just  three 

cause  the  oak  this  year  was  in  leaf  before  years  ago. 

the  ash,  though  only  by  a  day.    The  ash  I  was  abroad  in  my  garden,  one  May 

was  foliating  on  the  second  of  May,  and  morning,  and  in  the  act  of  tossing  a  snail 

the  oak  on  the  first.    Up  there  the  blue-  over  my  box   hedge,  when   I  caught  a 

bells   lie    in  sheets   of  mauve,  and  the  glimpse  of  half-a-dozen  sun-bonnets  gath- 

cuckoo  is  busy.      I  rarely  see  him;  but  ered  about  the urail,  and  heard  some  girls' 

his  three  notes  fill  the  hot  noon  and  even-  voices  giggling.    Standing  on  tip-toe,  I 

ing.     When    he    spits    (says    the   game-  saw  a  group  of  maids  from  the  village, 

keeper  again)  it  is  time  to  be  sheep-shear-  and  in  the  middle  one  bending  over  the 

ing.  water.    Presently  she  scrambled  to  her 

The  gamekeeper  and  I  have  been  dis-  feet,glancedover  her  shoulder,  and  caught 

puting  of  late  over  bird-lore,  on  which  I  sight  of  me.    A  shrill  cry  followed,  and 

hold  his  views  to  be  too  fanciful.     He  the  party  fied,  multivious. 

sticks  to  it,  for  instance,  that  all  well-con-  Considerably  puzzled,  I  stepped  into  the 

ditioned  rooks  begin  to  build  on  the  first  road,  and    looked  after  their  retreating 

Sunday  in  March,  and  that  all  the  smaller  skirts.     A  stone's  throw  up  the  lane,  Ga- 

birds  pair  on  Valentine's  Day.     And  our  briel   Penny  the  road-mender  was  busy 

disputations  ordinarily  begin  at  six  in  the  with  a  spade  scraping  two  parallel  lines 

morning,  when  he  comes  down  the  lane  of  flints  into  places  worn  smooth  by  hoofs 

and  I  am  stepping  across  to  test  the  water  and    cart    wheels.     Said  I,    walking  up, 

in  St.  Scarlet's  Well.  "Can  you  tell  me  what  those  young  wom- 

This  well  bubbles  up  under  a  low  vault  en    were    after    just    now    oy    Scarlet's 

scooped  in  the  bank  by  the  footpath,  and  Well?" 

hung  with  hart'stongue  ferns.    It  has  two  Gabriel  groaned,  and  began  with  a  ter- 

founts,  close  together;  but  whereas  one  rific  aspirate :  — 

of  them  simply  oozes,  the  other  is  bub-  "Hafter?    Can  I  tell 'ee  what  they  gig- 

bling  perennially  and,  according  to  my  lets  be  hafter  ?     Iss,  I  can  —  'tes  ME." 

observation,  keeps  always  the  same.     Its  He  brought  the  point  of  the  spade  down 

specific  gravity  is  that  of  distilled  water,  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  handle  rested 

1000^  ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  it  upset  me  vertically;   crossed    his  hands  over  the 

terribly,  a  fortnight  back,  by  fiying  up  to  end,  rested  his  chin  on  his  knuckles,  and 

1005*',  I   think  that  must  have  come  from  regarded  me. 

the  heavy  thunderstorms  and  floods  of  rain  **  'Tes  hard,  sir,  to  pursue  the  callin'  of 

that  lately  visited  us,  and  no  doubt  im-  a  widowman  in  a  world  full  of  languishin' 

ported  some  ingredients  that  had  no  busi-  women.      Says  Martha  to  me  —  Martha 

ness  there.     As  for  its  temperature,  I  will  was  my  old  woman  —  just  afore  she  was 

select  a  note  or  two  that  I  made  with  a  tuk,  an'  the  doctor,  wi'  all  his  Lunnon 

Fahrenheit  thermometer  this  last  year:—  knowledge,    saying,  'While    there's   life 

00       rr.                    .      ^    ,      ,  there's  hope,'  *  Gabey,  my  dear,'  says  she, 

June  1 2th,  1^889.    Temperature  m  shade  of  .  don't 'ee  cast  coaxin' eyes  'pon  another 

Augrt25th.  '  Inrhadeofwell,73^  of  water,  ^T^"?*^?  ^^«»   ^^^^  g?"^  ^^^^'^^   ^^^d.- 

^^2°.  don  t  'ee,  co  1    For  ef  you  do,'  says  she, 

November  20th.     In  shade  of  well,  43^;  of  *  ^'^l   ha'nt    'ee  — Lord's    truth,    I    will/ 

water,  52°.  *  But,'  says  I,  *  Martha,  I  be  so  comely,' 

January   ist,    1890.      External  air,   56**;    m-  *  Passel  o' stuff,'  says  she  ;  *just  you  try 

closure,  53° ;  water,  52°.  it  on,  that's  all  1 '  —  an'  wi'  that  she  passed. 

March  nth.     A  bleak,  sunless  day.     Tem-  Ay,  but 'tes  hard  for  a  man  to  do  hes  duty 

perature  in  shade  of  well  at  noon  (I  was  jn  that  state  o'  life,  an'  all  the  mazegerry 

late  that  morning  because  of  my  lumbago),  ^aids  for  miles  round  a-chokin' Scarlet's 

54°;  water,  51O.     The  Chrysosplentumof>^  ^  ,j     j,    .                         ,      „ 

postttflorium  m  rich  golden  bloom  withm  ^ /       .  ^     .         V    ri.         it   t 

the  inclosure.  Stepping  down  to  the  well,  I  saw,  sure 

enough,  half-a-dozen  small  pms  gleaming 

These  five  extracts  ought  to  convince  in  its  brown  depths.    So  I  went  back  and 

anyone.    But  the  spring  has  other  proper-  reasoned  with   Gabriel.    For  indeed  the 

ties  besides  its  steady  temperature.    To  pin  is  useless  as  a  love  charm,  useless 

begin  with,  it  will  cure  a  child  of  rickets;  altogether,  unless  flung    in   by    way  of 
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curse,  to  injure  the  person  who  is  present 
to  the  mind  at  the  lime.  It  fs,  I  told 
Gabriel,  a  companion  superstiiioQ  lo  that 
of  slicking  pins  into  a  wax  imnge.  a 
sheep's  heart,  aa  orange,  or  an  apple  — 
the  pin  being  a  spear  or  daggsr  in  minia- 
ture, and  wounding  more  dangerously 
than  a  needle  or  splinter  of  wood,  because 
it  gives  the  sufferer  the  evil  humors  of  Ihe 
person  who  works  the  spell, 

Gabriel  dropped  his  shovel. 

"An'  me  wi'  a  fusterin'  finger!"  he 
Eroaned,  and  ran  away  up  the  lane  for  his 
life. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  heard  the  noise  of 
bis  shovel  on  the  road  again,  and  went 

"'Ueen  up  lo  Aun'  Susan's,"  he  ex- 
plained curtly;  "'went  hedgin'  Tuesday 
week  an'  rinned  a  thorn  under  my  tinger- 
oail.  1  tell  'ee  'twas  black  —  you  ;  but  I 
reckon  Susan's  put  et  to  rights." 

"  What  did  she  say  P  " 

"  I'll  tell  'ee,  so  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. '  Christ  was 'pon  middle  earlh,'  she 
says,  'and  the  Jews  pricked  en;  his 
blood  sprang  up  into  Heaven,  his  flesh 
never  rotted  norfustered;  no  more  shan't 
thine,' and  then  her  went  dro'  the  Toxi- 
cology dree  times." 

It  was  the  Doxology,  though,  that  Ga- 
briel meant 

This  morning  I  found  a  strip  of  pink 
calico  hanging  from  the  brambles  by  the 
mouth  of  ihe  well.  I  had  seen  the  pat- 
tern before  on  a  gown  worn  by  one  of  the 
villagers'  wives,  and  I  knew  the  rag  was 
a  votive  offering,  hung  there  because  lier 
child,  who  has  been  ailing  all  the  winter, 
is  DOW  strong  enough  lo  go  out  into  the 
sunshine.  Q. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UMBRELLA. 
There  are  very  many  things  in  daily 
use  the  origins  of  which  are  extremely 
curious  and  interesting  when  we  come  lo 
examine  them,  but  which  in  the  present 
rapid  nineteenth-century  mode  oE  living 
are  rarely  given  a  thought  to.  We  refer 
now  more  especially  to  umbrellas,  the  user 
of  which  is  no  longer  an  object  of  deri- 
sion, such  as  the  lirst  Englishman  who 
carried  one  became.  Common  as  the  arti- 
cle DOW  is,  it  Is  only  since  the  early  part 
of  Ihe  present  century  that  we  have  en- 
joyed such  a  defence  from  the  rain,  The 
traveller,  Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  17S6, 
was  the  first  Englishman  to  carry  an 


brella;  but  its  use  did  not  become  geoeral 
unlii  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
The  introduction  of  it  Into  Scotland  was 
ven  later  than  in  England,  In  Creech'^ 
Edinburgh  Fugitive  Pieces"  there  is  a 
■    10  Ihe  following  effect:  "In  1763  n 


ich  thing  known  □ 


but 


n  umbrella; 
3n  in  Edinburgh, 
valk  a  good  deal, 

1780,"  Thissur. 
I  Mr.  John  Jamie- 

}  Paris  and  s 


'ho  had  ( 
used  one  about  the  ye; 
geon  was  no  other  than 
son,  who,  having  been  t 
ihem  in  use  there,  brought  one  home  with 
him,  and  this  was  the  ^tsl  seen  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  a  humorous  man,  and 
related  with  much  gusto  how  he  was  stared 
at  by  the  people  as  he  and  bis  umbrella 
went  along. 

We  may  wonder  how,  in  the  pre-um- 
brella  days,  people  managed  when  the; 
were  caught  in  the  rain.  They  seeio  to 
have  hurried  as  best  they  could  to  where 
some  roof  projected  over  the  footpath,  or 
lo  where  some  door  offered  refuge.  It 
will   be  remarked  how  much   lime   thi^^ 

wasted;  but  minutes  w 
guarded  so  carefully  in  those  days 
are  now.    The  literature  of  bygone  dayi; 
is  full  of  amusing  scenes  and  other™'" 
enacted  under  these  rain-shields. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  the  foni 
going  Ibat  (he  umbrella  was  not  known oj 
at  all  until  the  eighteenth  century ; 
conlrary,  it  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and 
was  used  by  the  Orientals  and  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  a  large  extent,  though  very 
differently  and  under  peculiar  restrictions. 
Umbrella  now  means  a  portable  protector 
from  rain;  while  Ihe  name  parasol  is  given 
10  a  smaller,  more  fanciful,  and  lighter  ar- 
ticle carried  by  ladies  as  a  sun-shade. 
Originally,  the  umbrella,  from  the  Italian 
diminutive  ombrello,  which  strictly  means 
"a  little  shade,"  was  used  only  as  a  sun- 
shade, and  its  first  home  was  in  the  hoi, 
brilliant  countries  of  the  far  East,  In 
those  sunny  climes  such  an  article  was 
very  agreeable;  but  it  was  not  used  lor 
both  rain  and  sun,  as  the  Orienuits  do  not 
think  of  leaving  their  homes  in  the  rainy- 
seasons.  Its  application  as  a  defence 
from  rain  was  quite  an  afler-tboughl.  The 
German  word  regenschirm  and  the  Frencb 
;)ara;J/«/*  describe  it  as  a  rain-shield,  just 
as  the  parasol  signifies  a  sunshield.  Our 
vocabulary,  however,  has  i!o  appropriate 
word  equivalent  to  rain-shield,  so  we  con- 
lent  ourselves  with  umbrella. 

On  an  ancient  sculpture  at  Persepolis, 
in  Persia,  said  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  bot^ 
ereign  is  depicted,  attended  by  two  bear- 
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ers,  one  of  whom  holds  an  umbrella  over 
the  head  of  the  royal  personage.  From 
the  earliest  times  in  the  Eastern  countries, 
the  umbrella  was  one  of  the  emblems  of 
royalty  and  power.  On  the  sculptured 
remains  of  ancient  Nineveh  and  Egypt 
there  are  also  representations  of  kings 
and  lesser  potentates  going  in  procession 
with  an  umbrella  over  their  heads.  The 
term  "  satrap,"  the  old  Persian  title  for  a 
prince  or  governor  of  a  province,  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word  for 
umbrella ;  and  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Per- 
sia, the  title  "lord  of  the  umbrella"  has 
been  in  vogue  for  ages.  Among  the  titles 
of  the  sovereign  of  Ava  is  that  of  "lord 
of  the  twenty-four  umbrellas,"  which  re- 
fers, it  seems,  to  the  twenty-four  states  or 
provinces  combined  under  his  sway.  The 
Mah rattan  princes  of  India  had  among 
their  titles,  "lord  of  the  umbrella."  The 
king  of  Burma,  addressing  the  governor- 
general  of  India  in  1855,  spoke  of  himself 
as  **  the  monarch  who  reigns  over  the 
great  umbrella-wearing  chiefs  of  the  East- 
ern countries."  The  umbrella  is  a  distin- 
guishing sign  of  the  king  of  Morocco,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  use  it  except  the  sov- 
ereign, his  sons,  and  brothers.  It  is  re- 
lated, in  reference  to  this,  that  when  one 
of  the  rulers  of  Morocco  was  leaving  his 
palace,  his  umbrella  was  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind ;  and  ever  ready  with 
superstitions,  it  was  at  once  interpreted  as 
an  omen  that  his  reign  would  soon  termi- 
nate. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
umbrella  was  used  by  ladies,  whilst  for 
men  to  carry  them  was  looked  upon  as 
very  effeminate.  The  baldachins  placed 
over  ecclesiastical  chairs,  canopies  of 
thrones,  pulpits,  altars,  and  portals,  are 
closely  related  in  their  origin  to  umbrel- 
las, and  have,  too,  the  same  symbolic 
significance.  There  still  hang  large  um- 
brellas in  each  of  the  basilican  churches 
of  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  the  custom 
of  using  umbrellas  in  Greece  and  Italv 
never  became  obsolete.  Montaigne  al- 
ludes to  its  use  in  Italy  as  quite  common 
in  his  day,  but  only  as  a  sun-shade.  Para- 
sols played  a  very  important  part  among 
the  Greek  sacred  and  funeral  ceremonies 
and  in  the  great  holidays  of  Nature.  The 
Romans  used  sun-shades  not  only  at  thea- 
tres but  at  battles  also. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  In- 
dia, a  golden  sun-shade  had  to  be  placed 
over  his  head,  as  a  symbol  of  his  sov- 
ereignty. Many  of  the  natives  presented 
him  with  umbrellas  as  parting  souvenirs. 
One,  hailing  from  Indore,  is  in  the  form 


of  a  mushroom ;  whilst  that  given  by  the 
queen  of  Lucknow  is  in  blue  satin,  stitched 
with  gold,  and  covered  with  fine  pearls; 
others  are  made  of  gilt  paper,  others 
entirely  covered  with  ravishing  feathers 
of  rare  birds,  all  having  long  handles  in 
gold  or  silver,  damascened  in  carved  ivory 
or  in  painted  wood  of  wonderful  richness 
and  execution. 

The  amusing  story  related  by  Dr.  Kitto 
serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
use  of  the  umbrella  in  Turkey.  The  great 
traveller  was  staying  for  a  time  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Orta-Khoi,  on  the  Bosporus,  some 
six  miles  from  Constantinople.  He  was 
accustonied  to  visit  Constantinople  pretty 
often ;  and  one  day,  when  he  was  going, 
thinking  it  might  rain,  he  took  an  um- 
brella. When  he  reached  the  spot  where 
the  boats  started  from,  he  found  they  had 
all  gone  ;  and  not  wishing  to  give  up  his 
visit,  he  determined  to  walk,  and  started 
o£E  on  the  road  at  the  back  of  the  buildings 
lining  the  Bosporus.  Shortly  after  he 
started,  it  commenced  to  rain,  and  he  very 
naturally  put  up  his  umbrella.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  palace  of  Dolma  Baktche, 
he  observed  the  sentinel  was  making 
some  extraordinary  signs  to  him  ;  but  he 
failed  to  comprehend  their  significance. 
The  soldier  finally  hastened  towards  him 
with  his  bayonet  directed  straight  for  the 
innocent  traveller.  An  old  Turk,  who 
happened  to  have  seen  all  the  proceed- 
ings, assailed  Dr.  Kitto,  as  he  thought 
very  rudely,  by  pulling  down  the  umbrella 
and  turning  and  speaking  to  the  sentinel. 
He  was  then  allowed  to  pass  on ;  but  the 
old  Turk  did  not  let  him  put  up  his  um- 
brella until  they  were  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  imperial  residence,  as  the  umbrella 
is  emblematic  of  royalty  in  Turkey.  It  is, 
however,  used  in  Constantinople,  although 
the  sultan  is  supposed  not  to  know  it,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
played in  his  presence  or  in  passing  any 
of  the  palaces. 

Umbrellas  when  first  used  in  this  coun- 
try were  heavy,  ungainly  articles,  which 
did  not  hold  well  together.  Considerable 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to  bring 
them  to  their  present  compact,  serviceable, 
and  elegant  forms.  In  their  early  days 
they  usually  had  long  handles,  with  ribs  of 
whalebone  or  cane,  very  rarely  of  metal, 
and  stretchers  of  cane ;  the  jointing  of  the 
ribs  and  stretchers  to  each  other  and  to 
the  handles  was  very  rough.  Oiled  silk 
or  cotton,  both  of  which  are  heavy  in  sub- 
stance, and  liable  to  stick  together  in  folds, 
was  used  as  the  covering  material.  Ging- 
ham was  soon  substituted  for  the  oiled 
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cloth;  and  in  1848  Mr.  Saagster  patented 
the  use  of  alpaca  js  a  covering  material 
for  umbrellas.  Mr,  Samuel  Fojt  In  1852 
was  (he  next  to  improve  the  umbrella  67 
inventing  the  "paragon"  rib,  which  is 
formed  of  a  thin  strip  of  steel  rolled  into 
a  U  or  trough  section.  This  K'ves  great 
strength  for  the  weight  of  metal. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  in  France, 
the  parasol  was  not  in  regular  use  except 
at  court  among  the  great  ladies.  The  silk 
sun-shade  was  used  for  promenades,  and 
in  the  beautiful  alleys  of  the  Versailles 
Park  about  the  middle  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign.  In  Fournier's  "Old  and  New  "it  is 
stated  that  the  invention  of  parasols  was 
drawn  from  the  fell  hat  of  Tabarin.  An- 
oilier  likely  proof  of  the  use  of  parasols 
and  umbrellas  not  being  very  wide  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  celebrated  Pr^cieuses, 
who  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  The  third 
clement  falls  "  for  "  It  rains,"  seemed  to 
have  had  no  word  peculiar  to  themselves 
for  this  much-priied  article,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  a  very  curious  sun-shade 
in  her  possession;  it  was  of  blue  silk, 
superbly  decorated  with  wonderful  Chi' 
nese^niniatures  in  mica,  and  ornaments  in 
paper  very  finely  cut  and  affixed  to  the 
background. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  do  belter  than 
recall  the  arousing  episode  which  took 
place  at  Blairgowrie  when  an  umbrella 
was  first  sported  there.  It  seems  the  min- 
ister and  the  laird  were  the  only  people 
who  used  them,  and  the  people  at  large 
looked  upon  them  as  some  strange  phe- 
nomena. One  day  one  oC  the  tenants  went 
to  pay  his  rent  lo  the  laird,  and  it  began 
to  rain  as  he  was  about  to  leave.  He  was 
very  kindly  offered  the  loan  of  an  umbrella, 
which  he  accepted,  and  started  off  gaily 
with  the  "peculiar  phenomenon"  in  his 
hand.  A  little  time  after,  the  laird  was 
surprised  to  see  his  tenant  hastening  back 
and  to  hear  him  exclaiming:  "This'U 
never  do ;  there's  nae  door  in  a'  my  house 
that'll  let  it  in  ;  my  very  barn  door  winna 
let  it  in  !  "  The  good  man  had  not  thought 
of  dosing  it. 


From  The  Spiikai. 
"YET  IN  THE  LONG  YEARS  LIKER  MUST 
THEY  GROW." 
For  a  week  past  the  little  world  of 
Cambridge  and  the  larger  world  outside 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  doing  honor 
to  Miss  Fawcett,  and  ' 


IN   THE   LONG   YEARS   LIKER   MUST  THEY  GROW. 

withnogrudgiogspiritherremarkablesuo-l 
cess.     The   proof    which    Mrs.    .Montagu" 
Butler  gave  three  years  ago  of  a  woman's    ' 
ability  to  win  pre-eminence  in  one  line  ot 
intellectual  achievement.  Miss  Fawcett  has 
paralleled  in  the  other,  and  there  is  do% 
no  longer  room  for  disputing  that  both  ii 
classics  and  in  mathematics  women  maj 
claim  the  highest  prizes  which  the  uaiver>'l 
siiies  can  give.     We  do  not  think  it  De^4 
essary  lo  consider  which  of  the  two  is  the  1 
more   signal   victory,  for   we  have  never  1 
scenreasoniosuppoae  that,  thougji  women  1 
might  conquer   in  Latin   and  Greek,  the   | 
citadel  of  mathematics  was  the   pecuUa: 
sanctuary  of  man.     It  adds  nothing  to  th( 
brilliancy  of  Miss   Fawcett's  exploit  K 
institute  comparisons  between  them.    But,  1 
as   Mrs.  Butler  had    taken  possession  orl 
one  field,  we  are  glad  that  Misa  Favrcelt  ' 
has  chosen  the  other  for  her  own.     And 
those  who  count   themselves   among  the 
followers  ot  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  who  long 
admired,  not  only  his  dauntless  battle  wiiti 
adversity,   but   the  whole  purpose  of  hi»J 
public  life,  may  be  permitted  perhaps  aaM 
friends   to  rejoice    that  in  the  university^ 
which   has  already   many  reasons  for  re-| 
membering    his    name    iliis     memarable| 
ihould  have  fallen  to  liis  daughte 


lot, 

It  may  now,  we  assume,  be  regarded  as  I 
a  mailer  which  experience  has  placed  be-  I 
yond  the  range  of  bias,  that  the  opening  1 
up  to  women  of  the  chief  treasures  ul 
learning  was  a  measure  of  fairness  h 
fraught  with  harm.     In  individual  cases,.! 
e  free  to  retain  our  fe«uJ 
y    speculate    whether  iul 
college  life  is  altogether! 
advantageous  for  women  of  whose  futurttV 
they  have,  or  hope,  to  dispose.     But  even,-! 
brave   men    will  no  longer   contend   thxtl 
the  approaches  to  it  should  be  barred  !»■ 
amen,  or  deny  that  of  its  titness  for  them*  M 
Ives  they  must  ultimately  be  the  judg;e.T 
The  whole  question  of  the  position  1* 
women  is  so  full  of  difficulty  that  it  is  n 
wonder   it    the    issues    have    sometime. 
been  confused,  and  it  is  only  graduallr  ' 
that  we  are  becoming  able  to  distinguish 
between  them.    The  question  of  education 
is  settled,  when  it  is  conceded  that  in  «U 
matters    of   intellectual    aliainmenl   girls 
should    enjoy   unrestricted    freedom,    or 
should,  if  anything,  be  more  quickly  led 
into   deep   studies    than   boys.     Beyond, 
there  lies  the  harder  and   the    separate 
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import  we  may  perhaps  in  all  humility  ask 
women  to  consider  from  all  sides.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  — 
and  we  are  far  from  disputing  it  —  that  a 
woman  is  as  good  as  a  man.  It  is  another 
matter  to  discover  for  what  each  is  best 
fitted,  and  how  the  relation  between  them 
can  most  easily  be  suited  to  the  altering 
conditions  of  a  woman's  life.  The  sphere 
of  their  activity,  no  man  can  doubt,  is 
widening  daily.  It  is  true  that  women's 
work  is  still  often  under-paid ;  and  the 
fact  that  only  a  minority  of  women  are 
forced  to  earn  their  living,  still  checks  the 
rate  of  wages.  But  there  are  signs  that 
this  inequality  is  likely  slowly  to  diminish, 
and  all  sorts  of  occupations  and  employ- 
ments are  unfolding  themselves  rapidly 
to  women  of  all  classes.  Which  of  these 
they  mean  to  fill,  which  they  are  calculated 
to  excel  in,  and  what  effect  the  acceptance 
of  them  may  have  upon  their  lives  and 
the  society  about  them  —  all  these  things 
are  questions  which  not  even  the  most 
intrepid  journalists  can  decide  offhand,  or 
the  strongest  minds  suffice  without  much 
thought  to  settle. 

Further,  beyond  the  question  of  wom- 
en's private  rights,  there  lies  the  harder 
question  still,  round  which  recently  many 
controversies  have  gathered,  and  in  whicn 
many  protagonists  have  engaged,  of  their 
public  function  in  the  State.  Shall  they 
be  "no  more  housewives,  but  queens"? 
Who  doubts  that  the  latter-day  philosopher 
is  right,  when  he  urges  us  to  recognize, 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  applied, 
the  active  ambition  of  women?  Deep- 
rooted  in  the  hearts  both  of  men  and  of 
women  there  sits  this  "inextinguishable 
instinct,  the  love  of  power,  which,  rightly 
directed,  maintains  all  the  majesty  of  law 
and  life,  and  misdirected,  wrecks  them." 
How  is  that  ambition  to  be  utilized? 
What  are  the  fields  where  it  may  safely 
lead  its  possessors  ?  What  are  the  limits 
which  they  ought  to  recognize,  the  bar- 
riers which  nature  bids  them  bow  to,  and 
which  immemorial  experience  sets?  Or 
has  an  ampler  knowledge  and  a  changing 
age  swept  nature  and  experience  aside  ? 
How  far  is  identity  of  political  functions 
the  real  corollary  to  intellectual  equality 
between  men  and  women  ?  Is  an  antago- 
nism between  them  necessary  as  the  basis 
of  equality;  or  how  far  is  that  to  be 
avoided  or  desired?  We  do  not  propose 
to  answer  these  questions  here.  Our  ob- 
ject is  only  to  point  out  that  they  are 
questions  which  have  to  be  answered,  and 
that,  as  such,  they  require  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  best  brains  both  of  women  and 


of  men.  The  problem  is  not  perfectly 
simple,  nor  very  plain  to  read.  Its  com- 
plexities are  innumerable ;  its  results 
reach  infinitely  far.  But  before  women 
launch  themselves  into  a  new  life,  and 
step  on  to  strange  paths,  we  claim  that 
they  should  pause,  and  think  how  those 
paths  must  be  trodden,  and  whither  they 
lead  ;  and  that  they  should  take  the  bear- 
ings of  the  world  with  unembarrassed 
vision  and  with  new-learned  wisdom  bal- 
ancing^ the  pulses  of  emotion,  instinct,  and 
ambitious  hope.  If  Miss  Fawcett  and 
her  compeers  and  successors  wiU  employ 
their  gifts  in  making  these  things  clear,  and 
thus  help  us  to  settle  perplexities  which, 
so  far,  even  humor  has  not  solved,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  render  a 
conspicuous  service  in  their  generation  to 
mankind. 


From  Public  Opinion. 
THE  FOUNDERING  OF  THE  DACCA. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  lady  who 
was  on  board  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  vessel  the  Dacca, 
when  s(he  came  into  collision  with  the 
Daedalus  reef,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  foun- 
dered on  Friday,  the  i6th  May :  — 

On  board  the  S.S.  Palmacotta,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Saturday  morning  [May  17th]. 

I  know  the  consternation  you  will  be  in 
when  you  read  of  the  total  wreck  of  the 
Dacca  in  Monday  morning's  paper.  We 
were  going  along  beautifully,  without  a 
hitch,  until  yesterday  morning,  when  I  was 
startled  as  1  lay  in  my  berth  by  the  doctor, 
who  came  and  told  me  we  had  struck  on 
the  shoal,  and  all  hands  were  to  get  on 
deck  and  make  for  the  boats.  How  they 
were  all  got  out  of  the  ship,  clothed  and 
with  their  lifebelts  on,  seems  amazing  to 
me  now.  The  doctor  was  very  cool,  and 
we  all  followed  suit  as  well  as  was  in  our 
power.  The  emigrants,  of  whom  there 
were  more  than  four  hundred,  did  not 
know  there  was  any  danger  till  they  were 
passed  to  the  boats.  Some  told  me  after- 
wards that  they  thought  it  was  ^  "  sort  of 
drill  '*  in  case  of  a  wreck.  But  the  orders 
given  to  the  emigrants  will,  I  think,  always 
ring  in  my  ears  in  future  :  "  Get  into  your 
clothes,  put  on  your  lifebelts,  and  pass  on 
to  the  saloon  deck."  I  was  in  my  night- 
dress, dressing-gown,  and  slippers.-  The 
doctor  came  running  along  and  put  a  life- 
belt over  me,  and  again  as  he  passed  he 
put  a  hat  on  my  head ;  otherwise  I  should 
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have  gone  over  still  worse  clad  than  I  was. 
The  matron  in  charge  of  the  female  emi- 
grants (Mrs.  Tymons)  was  the  last  woman 
to  go  over  the  side,  and  the  doctor  saw 
every  soul  off,  and  came  away  with  Captain 
Stuart  at  the  end.  I  believe  every  one  in 
command  was  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
every  man  connected  with  the  ship  did 
his  utmost.  .  .  •  When  we  got  off  in  the 
boats  we  were  rowed  into  water  where  we 
could  touch  bottom  ;  then  we  had  to  wade 
to  the  lighthouse  through  coral  stones  and 
soft  mud.  Most  of  us  bear  the  marks  of 
the  journey  on  our  feet.  Then  there  were 
the  sick  to  be  attended  to.  The  doctor 
had  them  all  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
lighthouse,  and,  considering  all  things,  the 
management  was  marvellous.  We  were 
then  trans-shipped  to  the  Rosario,  and  late 
that  afternoon  to  the  Palmacotta,  so  that 
we  had  three  trans-shipments  of  all  these 
hundreds  of  people  on  that  dreadful  Fri- 
day. Numbers  of  them  did  not  seem  to 
realize  the  danger  they  had  been  in,  and 
were  picking  up  coral  and  shells  as  me- 
mentoes of  the  Dacca  even  while  she  was 
sinking.  Not  a  life  was  lost,  but  most  of 
the  passengers  are  like  myself  —  they 
have  nothing  but  what  they  stand  upright 
in,  nearly  all  valuables  having  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  the  steamer.  Thanks  to  one 
of  the  officers,  I  got  the  silver  wedding 
present  I  am  bringing  out.  I  told  him 
where  to  get  it.  My  own  possessions  I 
was  not  able  to  think  of.  When  we  were 
once  more  settled  down  and  I  thought  of 
them,  my  little  grandson's  books  were  the 
first  regret,  and  afterwards  I  remembered 
my  copy  of  *'  Knight's  Illustrated  Shake- 


speare," I  was  taking  out  with  me,  and  so 
on  from  article  to  article.  Then  it  was 
that  my  destitution  dawned  on  rae.  Cap- 
tain  Almond,, the  late  despatching  officer 
of  the  Queensland  Emigration  Office  in 
London,  who  was  on  board,  worked  inces- 
santly at  the  boats  during  the  trans-ship- 
ping. He,  the  captain  of  the  Dacca,  and 
all  the  officers  did  all  they  could  to  help 
every  one.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Rosario  also  were  most  kind.  As  the 
shipwrecked  passengers  came  on  board 
they  served  out  biscuits  and  lime-juice  to 
them  and  gave  the  women  sheets,  counter- 
panes, etc.,  to  wrap  round  them  while  their 
clothes  dried.  It  seems  to  us  as  though 
we  had  been  through  a  horrible  dream. 
but  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  we  have  all 
settled  down  again,  the  people  sleeping 
and  eating  on  the  decks,  and  behaving 
well.  Do  you  remember  —  used  to 
chaff  about  the  Dacca  going  down?  I 
can  imagine  his  horror  when  he  reads  the 
cable  message.  I  hardly  know  what  I 
write,  but  I  must  get  some  sleep  now,  as  I 
have  had  none  since  the  wreck.  Thedo<^ 
tor's  work  has  been  incessant,  and  his  Is 
the  greatest  responsibility.  Please  asceiv 
tain  at  the  shipping  office  how  yon  can 
send  things  to  me,  and  forward  linen,  etc, 
of  which  I  send  a  list.  Until  we  get  the 
telegrams  from  England  after  reaching 
Suez,  we  do  not  know  whether  we  shall 
go  on  in  this  ship,  or  wait  until  the  Tarra 
or  Taroba  can  be  despatched  from  London 
to  pick  us  up.  Now,  my  dear  ,  good* 
bye.  Words  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel» 
and  I  do'.not  think  the  horror  of  it  all  will 
ever  leave  my  mind.    Love  to  you  all. 


Wanted  an  African  Army. — There  arc 
great  jubilations  in  England  that  we  have  ob- 
tained the  concession  or  protectorate  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  Africa.  It  looks  as  if  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  were 
about  to  create  an  empire  in  Africa  similar  to 
that  which  our  ancestors  created  in  Hindostan. 
The  origin  by  means  of  chartered  companies 
having  large  powers  is  much  the  same,  and 
probably  the  growth  of  the  African  Empire 
will  be  much  the  same  as  the  Eastern  one. 
But  this  African  Empire  will  certainly  increase 
the  responsibilities  of  the  mother  country  and 
in  time  demand  the  protection  of  British  sol- 
diers. We  may,  as  we  have  done  in  India, 
raise  native  troops,  although  we  believe  Kaffirs 
as  distinguishea  from  Fmgoes  have  never 
readily  entered  our  military  service ;  still  just 
as  in  India  the  best  native  troops  require  a 


backing  of  British  soldiers,  so  in  Africa  native 
levies  will  always  require  the  support  of  En- 
glish troops.  As  we  have  asked  before,  How 
is  this  increased  demand  for  soldiers  to  be 
met  ?  Bounties  will  certainly  give  us  recmitt, 
but  not  the  proper  kipd  of  recruits.  We  do 
not  want  men  who  enlist  to-day  and  desert 
to-morrow.  We  have  too  many  deserters  as 
it  is,  but  the  bounty  system  is  a  premium  on 
desertion.  Then  again  we  have  ihe  polioe 
striking  for  higher  wages,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  get  a  rise.  This  is,  ol 
course,  dead  against  the  interests  of  reaiiil^ 
ing.  Our  theorv  is  that  the  constabidarj 
should  be  taken  from  the  army,  so  that  die 
superior  attractions  of  police  service  ahoold 
be  made  the  means  of  inducing  men  to 
the  army. 

Brasd  Affiov. 
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VILANELLE,  ETC. 


VILANELLE. 


These  half-blown  roses,  yesternight, 
My  lady  gathered  laughingly  — 
A  crimson  rosebud,  and  a  white. 

She  snipthered  them  with  fern-leaves  quite, 
Till  through  the  green  you  scarce  could  see 
These  half-blown  roses,  yesternight. 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  rosy  light ; 
On  each  fair  cheek  shone  charmingly 
A  crimson  rosebud,  and  a  white. 

I  cannot  surely  tell  aright 

With  what  sweet  grace  she  gave  to  ine 

These  half-blown  roses,  yesternight ; 

Gave  me,  in  pledge  of  all  delight 
That  in  the  coming  days  .«  all  be 
A  crimson  rosebud,  and  a  white. 

Lady,  my  days  are  golden-bright, 
Because  you  plucked,  half-playfully. 
These  hsdf-blown  rgses,  yesternight, 
A  crimson  rosebud,  and  a  white. 
Chambers' Joamal.  H.   D.  LOWRY. 


AFTER  SPRING. 

Fair  as  a  maiden's  dream 
The  happy  land  in  changing  glory  lies ; 

The  swallow  skims  the  stream. 
Chasing  its  shadow  o*er  the  mirrored  skies ; 

Faint  whispers  haunt  the  trees ; 
Music  hangs  in  the  clouds  and  melts  upon  the 
breeze. 

In  dainty  pink  and  white 
The  bowery  orchards  toss  their  foam-flakes 
high, 
Swinging  their  seas  of  light 
Against  the  mellow  radiance  of  the  sky ; 

Loosened  by  hands  unseen, 
The  wind-cu£E'd  petals  fall,  to  wilt  on  carpets 
green. 

Touched  with  the  year's  delight 
The  rich  rank  buttercups  like  wild  fire  run ; 

Daisies,  in  kirtles  white. 
Dance  on  the  lawn,  and  blush  beneath  the  sun ; 

The  bracken's  silvery  ball 
Creeps  up  its  naked  stem,  and  spreads  a  shade 
o'er  all. 

Adown  the  leafy  lane 
The  lads  and  lasses  gather  love  and  flowers ; 

The  cuckoo's  plaintive  strain 
Beguiles  at  intervals  the  listening  hours ; 

With  every  morning's  dew 
Heaven  gains  a  higher  dome,  and  earth  a 
clearer  view. 


Far  from  the  smoky  town 
The  elves  and  sprites  hide  in  the  truant  Bhadet, 

And  sail  their  skiffs  adown 
The  winding  music  of  the  golden  glades : 

Their  boats  are  blades  of  grass» 
And  weaving  coats  for  summer  flowers  tbej 
sing  and  pass. 

All  lovely  sights  appear 
The  mystic  porch  and  fading  vestibule 

Of  visions  lovelier ; 
The  streams  run  deep  with  thought;   each 
wayside  pool, 

A  glimpse  of  fleeting  sky. 
Dazzles  in  broken  sunlight  as  the  breexes  Bf» 

Summer  has  wed  the  Year; 
He  woo'd  in  April,  and  he  won  in  May; 

In  every  thicket  near, 
Unseen,  they  celebrate  their  nuptials  gay ; 

June  is  their  first-born  child : 
Bluebells  are  in  her  eyes:   her  checks  aie 
roses  wild. 

Soon  shall  her  maiden  form 
Mature  in  queenliest  beauty,  rich  and  tender; 

Her  breath  blow  soft  and  warm, 
Her  yellow  tresses  waft  in  dreamy  splendor; 

Her  smile  shall  hush  the  sky. 
And  in  her  lap  asleep,  the  birds  and  flowers 
shall  lie.  ' 
Good  Words.  WlLL  FOSTER. 


THE  MOSQUE'S  THRESHOLD. 

A  COMMON  woman  of  the  ashamed  East, 
Vermilion'd,  henna'd,  filthy,  and  unchaste^ 
Sat  in  the  dust  o'  the  vulture<leansed  baaaar 
With  her  brown  weanling,  filthy  eke  and  soies 
Oblivious  sat  of  oaths  and  angers  sped 
Betwixt   two  hucksters  wrangling  o'er   her 

head. 
Kissing  the  chUd,  a  lover  never  tired. 
Gazing,  as  one  that  ne'er  before  admired ; 
Her  look  fixed  only  on  its  duller  eyes, 
She  kissed  it  with  love's  fever  of  sunnisey 
With  the  long,  long  kiss  of  lovers  that  nwsl 

part, 
With  strained  hush  of  the  wild-guessing  heartt 
With  passion  endless  as  the  deserts  lie 
Which  the  slow  files  of  lofty  camels  pace— 
The  trembling  sands  athirst  from  sky  to  sky. 
The  little  one  look'd  alway  in  her  face. 
And  in  brief  pauses  of  that  long  embrace 
With  its  small  fingers  on  her  neck  doth  prcss» 
Leaning  forth  eager  to  each  hot  caress. 
And  when  above  them  (for  the  sun  was  set) 
A  voice  from  the  dove-mantled  minafet 
Enjoined  mosque-worship,  — past  Um 

scious  pair 

The  solemn  Musulmans  moved  in  to  prajrer. 
Spectator.  F.  H« 
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From  The  EdinburKh  Review. 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  ALPHABETS* 

Those  who  are  obliged  to  read  the 
handwriting  of  a  number  of  correspond- 
ents are  aware  how  large  a  proportion  of 
educated  men  write  more  or  less  illegibly, 
and  that,  except  in  cases  of  imperfect 
sight  or  of  an  unsteady  hand,  this  want  of 
clearness  is  mainly  due  to  hurry.  The 
writer  sketches  the  general  effect  of  a 
word  so  as  to  give  himself  least  trouble  in 
conveying  his  meaning,  and  omits  all 
strokes,  dots,  and  stops  which  he  thinks 
not  to  be  absolutely  required.  Nor  is  this 
only  to  be  observed  in  civilized  Europe, 
for  the  handwriting  of  Orientals,  who  use 
the  varieties  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  is 
equally  rendered  illegible  by  the  same 
causes. 

It  is  in  the  recognition  of  this  desire  to 
save  labor  that  the  underlying  principle  to 
be  followed  in  tracing  the  growth  of  all 
epigraphic  systems  is  to  be  found,  not 
even  excepting  the  most  cumbrous  and 
laborious  of  existing  methods  —  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  principle 
has  enabled  scholars  to  place  on  a  secure 
basis  the  study  of  ancient  modes  of  writ- 
ing. The  crude  attempts  made  a  century 
ago  by  those  who  had  not  at  their  com- 
mand the  wealth  of  epigraphic  evidence 
which  has  now  been  gathered ;  who  re- 
garded the  square  Hebrew  of  their  own 
times  as  an  original  character  already  ex- 
isting in  the  days  of  Moses ;  who  saw  no 
objection  to  attributing  the  early  Chris- 
tian "  Sinaitic  Inscriptions  "  to  the  Israel- 
ites, or  the  coins  of  the  Hasmoneans  to 
the  kings  of  Judah,  have  now  been  super- 
seded by  a  sounder  study  of  facts  ;  and 
the  recovery  by  De  Sarzec  of  very  early 
Babylonian  texts  on  the  statues  of  Tell 

*  X.  Dicouvertes  en   Chaldh,     Par  £.  de  Sarzec. 

Paris:  1887. 

3.  Tableau  compari  des  Ecritures  Babylonieniu 
et  A  ssyrienne  archa'iques  et  modernes.  Par  A.  A miaud 
et  L.  Mechineau.     Paris:  1887. 

3.  Structure  of  Chinese  Characters.  By  J.  Chal- 
mers, M.A.     London:  i88a. 

4.  Die  altpersischen  Keiiintchri/ten,  Von  F. 
Spiegel.    Leipzig:  1881. 

5.  Languages  0/  China  before  the  Chinese.  By 
Professor  T.  de'Lacoupcrie.     London :  1887. 

6.  Corpus  Inscriptiomtm  Semiticarum,  Par  E. 
Renan.    Paris:  1881-5. 

7.  The  Alphabet.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don: 1883. 


Lo,  and  that  of  yet  more  archaic  inscrip- 
tions in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  and  Cy* 
prus,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  trace  with 
certainty  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing. 

From  the  hurried  scrawl  of  a  modern 
Arabic  epistle  to  the  carefully  engraved 
letters  of  the  Moabite  Stone  is  a  transit 
tion  so  complete  that,  if  we  were  not 
possessed  of  the  intermediate  steps  repre- 
sented by  the  Nabathean  and  the  Cufic, 
we  should  never  be  able  to  feel  satisfied 
that  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  a  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Phoenician.  Yet  not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  history  of  the- 
Phoenician  letter  itself  can  be  carried  baclc 
from  the  ninth  century  B.C.  for  a  length  of 
time  equal  to  that  which  divides  our  own 
days  from  those  of  Solomon  ;  and  the  well- 
defined  form  of  the  Moabite  symbols  is 
found  also  to  result  from  a  continual  and 
very  gradual  change,  which  has  produced 
a  conventional  shape  from  what  was  origin 
nally  the  carved  figure  of  a  natural  ob- 
ject. It  has  been  proved,  over  and  over 
again,  by  independent  scholars  working 
at  different  systems  of  writing  —  such  as 
the  Chinese,  the  cuneiform,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian—  that  no  peoples  ever  invented  an 
arbitrary  system  of  writing,  or  ever  origi- 
nated an  alphabet  as  such  by  any  mutual 
assent.  All  the  known  graphic  systems 
originate  in  a  picture-writing  as  rude  as 
that  of  the  American  Indian  or  of  the 
South  African  bushman.  All  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  picture  to  the  conven- 
tionalized hieroglyphic  representing  an 
idea  or  a  word  ;  while  from  the  hieroglyph 
has  sprung  the  syllabary  represented  by 
rougher  sketches  of  the  monumental  em- 
blems, and  requiring  a  smaller  number  of 
necessary  symbols.  Finally  among  the 
more  civilized  of  ancient  races  the  alpha- 
bet was  gradually  introduced  as  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  syllabary  which  reduced  the 
necessary  emblems  to  about  a  fifth  of 
their  previous  number  ;  and  from  the  sim- 
plest and  clearest  of  these  early  alphabets 
—  that  used  in  Syria  —  all  modern  styles 
of  writing,  whether  they  be  the  Runes  of 
the  Norse,  the  square  letters  of  the  Ro 
mans,  the  elaborate  Sanskrit  and  other 
Indian  alphabets,  or  the  Arabic,  which  is 
almost  as  widely  diffused  as  our  modern 
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ruoaing  band,  have  slowly  diverged  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  various 
classes  of  language,  until  the  cominoa 
origin  becomes  discoverable  only  fay  spe- 
cial study.  The  Chinese  alone  have 
retained  an  antiquated  and  most  incon- 
venieol  system,  which  the  Japanese  have 
greatly  simplified.  In  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  the  early  hieroglyphic  systems 
have  been  swept  away,  and  the  Syrian 
alphabet  has  triumphed  over  the  Eg)'p- 
lian,  ihe  cuneiform,  and  other  systems  of 
writing,  which  in  their  lime  were  used  by 
nations  more  powerful  and  civilized  than 
those  who  first  adopted  the  alphabet  — 
probably  as  a  convenience  for  the  busy 
merchants  of  Phcsnicia. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  Chinese  writing  as  a  guide  to  the 
understanding  of  other  systems  which  are 
now  quite  obsolete,  and  as  an  instance  in 
which  A  conservative  love  of  preserving 
ancient  custom,  joined  to  an  incapacity 
for  boldly  seizing  the  method  of  siroplifi- 
cation  which  should  have  suggested  itself 
as  the  outcome  of  a  steadily  increasing 
vocabulary  and  an  ever-growing  complex- 
ily  of  ideas  la  be  represented  (bolli  by 
word  and  by  written  character),  has  landed 
a  laboriotis  and  patient  race  of  scribes  in 
a  pedantic  absurdity  of  system,  which 
renders  the  Chinese  scholar  of  twenty  less 
able  to  express  himself  on  paper  than  an 
English  child  of  five. 

Thought,  language,  and  writing  grew 
side  by  side  and  influenced  each  other. 
Picture-writing  was  unfitted  to  e^ipress 
more  than  the  rudest  facts  of  action  or  of 
perception.  The  simplest  abstract  ideas 
it  was  incapable  of  representing;  time 
could  only  be  shown  by  clumsy  numerals ; 
adjectives  only  of  size  or  color  were  pos- 
sible. The  desert  Arab,  like  the  North 
American  Indian,  is  still  obliged,  being 
iUilerate,  to  show  the  generosity  and  valor 
of  a  dead  chief  only  by  carving  the  coffee 
cups  and  the  sword  on  his  headstone,  while 
the  name  of  the  worthy  remains  unre- 
corded and  fades  from  the  memory  of  later 
generations. 

The  advance  of  thought  and  of  language 
DCCessitates,  therefore,  in  all  cases  an  ad- 
vance in  graphic  representation  from  the 
picture  proper  to  some  method  of  using 


the  existing  pictures  for  the  purpose  oE 
recording  sounds,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
systems  have  all  attacked  this  problem  la 
much  the  same  manner,  Chinese  charac- 
ters, for  instance,  are  of  two  kinds,  called 
iej'S  and  phonetics,  or,  in  other  words, 
pictures  and  sounds.  The  keys,  as  now 
used,  represent  the  class  of  object  or  of 
action  which  Is  set  forth  by  the  sound  of 
the  phonetics,  exactly  as  In  Kgyptian  the 
iO-called  detirminative  is  added  to  the 
syllabic  or  alphabeticspellingof  the  word. 
The  scholar,  distrustful  of  his  own  power 
of  reading  the  syllabic  emblems  which 
often  had  more  than  one  sound,  added  the 
key  as  a  check  on  his  own  meaning.  The 
oldest  form  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  called 
ideographic"as  representing  Ideas  only, 
as  of  the  nature  of  the  modern  conuo- 
drum,  where  "  1  see  you  "  would  be  repre- 
;d  by  an  eye,  a  sea,  and  a  yew-tree, 
such  conundrums  being  notoriously 
dilBcult  of  explanation,  unless  some  pari, 
at  least,  is  represented  by  word  or  sylla- 
ble, we  may  judge  how  hard  to  read  with 
any  certainty  the  old  ideograms  would 
have  been  when  used  only  as  syllables 
without  some  check  or  key  to  meaning. 

There  are  at  least  five  ways  in  which 
such  combination  of  picture  and  syllable 
may  be  arranged,  and  all  these  methods 
are  adopted  in  Chinese,  First  we  have  the 
double  (or  so-called  "  clam-shell  ")  word 
represented  by  two  pictures,  which  serve 
to  define  each  other.  This  may  be  in- 
stanced by  such  a  term  as  "housewife," 
but  in  modern  Chinese  the  verb  is  chiefly 
so  expressed,  "  peep-look  "  signifying  "  to 
see;"  these  double  terms  being  necessi- 
tated by  the  great  number  of  words  ol 
similar  sound  which  have  resulted  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  original  taogtisge, 
and  which  are  now  only  distinguishable  by 
the  comparatively  modern  invention  of 
the  tones  of  voice.  In  the  second  case, 
wc  have  the  picture  and  the  syllable,  or  a 
key  with  two  or  three  syllables,  attached. 
In  the  third  case,  We  have  two  pictures 
with  a  single  sound  —  which  in  cuDeiform 
is  known  as  a  "compound  ideogram  "  — 
of  which  a  curious  instance  In  Chinese  Is 
the  word  lau,  "  a  leak,"  represented  by 
the  emblem  for  house,  with  the  emblem 
for  rain  under  it,  the   rain   being   under 
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stood  to  have  penetrated  the  roof.  It  is 
remarkable  that  a  race  so  ingenious  as  to 
have  invented  this  double  emblem  should 
have  been  incapable  of  simplifying  their 
writing  by  grasping  at  a  wider  generaliza- 
tion. 

The  fourth  case  is  but  a  variation  of 
the  preceding,  one  emblem  being  placed 
inside  the  other — an  arrangement  also 
common  in  cuneiform,  and  known  in 
Egyptian.  So,  for  instance,  the  Chinese 
word  for  prisoner  is  isau,  represen-ted  by 
the  figure  of  a  man  inside  the  emblem  of 
an  enclosure.  The  fifth  case  is  that  in 
which  the  sound  alone  is  represented  by 
the  requisite  number  of  syllables,  and  it 
is  from  this  more  advanced  system  that 
an  alphabet,  or  at  last  a  syllabary,  might 
have  arisen  —  as  among  the  Japanese  — 
were  it  not  that  the  Chinese  scholar,  like 
other  pedants,  desires  rather  to  surround 
himself  with  difficulties  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  knowledge,  than  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. 

Had  the  Chinese  language  advanced 
beyond  its  original  stage  of  grammar,  the 
use  of  a  syllabary  would  have  become 
imperative  ;  but  in  thought  and  in  speech, 
as  well  as  in  writing,  the  conservative 
character  of  the  Chinese  has  opposed  any 
advance  for  at  least  three  thousand  years. 

The  imperial  dictionary  of  Kanghi  con- 
tains no  less  than  44,449  words ;  and 
Chinese  scholars  recognize  24,235  dis- 
tinct emblems  for  these  words.  Of  this 
enormous  aggregate,  which  is  divided  into 
six  classes,  about  nine-tenths  are  syllabic 
compounds,  and  only  the  remaining  tenth 
is  really  a  picture-writing.  The  com- 
pounds are  readily  reduced  to  a  smaller 
list  of  two  thousand  signs  which,  as  now 
written,  appear  to  be  distinct  and  quite 
arbitrary  emblems;  but  these  also  yield 
to  a  closer  inspection  made  by  aid  of 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  figures, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  system  is  in  no 
respect  arbitrary,  but  the  result  of  hasty 
sketching  of  forms  which,  in  their  earlier 
state,  were  outlines  of  various  natural 
objects.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  "  Shwoh-wan,"  was  written  — 
or  dictionary  of  Hii-Shan,  who  strove  to 
reduce  the  emblems  as   then  written  to 


their  original  elements ;  these  he  supposed 
to  have  been  five  hundred  and  forty  in 
number,  but  the  further  study  of  modem 
Sinologists  has  shown  that  this  number 
may  be  greatly  reduced.  The  emblems 
in  100  A.D.  were  already  conventionalized 
almost  beyond  recognition,  and  many  of 
the  supposed  original  forms  are  found  to 
have  been  compounds,  while  in  other 
cases  real  original  hieroglyphs  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  Chinese  epigraphists  into 
fanciful  constituents.  Of  the  numerous 
styles  of  writing  used  in  China  the  **  seal 
character"  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
complete  study  can  be  made,  and  it  re- 
sembles closely  that  used  on  stone  drums 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Hsuan  Wang  (827-782  B.C.),  which  record 
certain  hunting  and  fishing  adventures. 
But  even  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  it  ap- 
pears that  the  i^Titten  character  had 
become  so  conventionalized  that  many 
emblems  suggest  no  original  shape.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  has  specially  studied  the 
**  Shwoh-wan,"  reduces  the  emblems  to 
three  hundred  originals,  some  of  which, 
however,  are  double  signs,  and  it  appears 
therefore,  that  the  whole  cumbrous  total 
of  24,235  word-signs  already  mentioned 
sprang  from  an  original  system  of  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hieroglyphs. 

It  is  clear  that,  until  the  Chinese  prob- 
lem had  thus  been  simplified  by  patient 
labor,  any  attempt  at  comparative  study 
with  other  systems  would  have  been  vain ; 
and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  comparison  be- 
tween ancient  hieroglyphic  systems  —  the 
Syrian,  the  cuneiform,  and  the  Egyptian 
—  has  only  been  very  recently  conceived, 
each  specialist  having,  as  a  rule,  confined 
his  attention  to  one  of  these  branches  of 
epigraphy,  treating  the  comparative  ques- 
tion with  the  same  scorn  with  which 
earlier  scholars  treated  the  first  attempts 
of  other  comparative  students.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  a  fiood  of  light  has  been 
cast  on  the  subject  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Tell  Lo  texts  —  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered— and  of  the  Syrian  hieroglyphic 
system;  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
cuneiform  itself  originated  in  a  system  of 
only  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  eni* 
blems  at  most. 
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When  we  compare  the  Chinese  original 
symbols  with  ihose  of  f^gypt  and  of  *esi- 

identities.  The  emblems  arc,  in  some 
forty  or  fifty  cases,  the  same,  roughly 
speaking,  both  ia  form  and  also  in  their 
signiUcalion,  that  we  tiod  in  the  old  his- 
toric systems  of  Asia.  This  has  induced 
some  scholars  hastily  la  assume  that  the 
Chinese  borrowed  their  system  from  the 
Babyiunians,  and  allempis  have  been 
made  to  prove  this  contieciion  by  compar- 
isons of  emblems.  Unfortunately,  those 
who  have  taken  this  view  have  been  only 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  older  sys- 
tems, and  have  forgotten  two  important 
objections.  On  the  one  hand,  such  com- 
parisons must  be  confined  to  the  very 
earliest  examples  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
cuneiform,  since  accidental  resemblances 
of  later  forms,  or  an  uncritical  use  of 
characters  ol  different  ages,  is  sure  to 
mislead;  on  the  other  hand,  the  diSer- 
ences  between  the  two  systems  are  quite 
as  important  as  the  similarities.  Tbe 
Chinese  notation  of  numbers,  for  instance, 
is  quite  different  from  the  cuneiform,  and 
tbe  emblems  used  to  denote  pronouns  and 
other  grammatical  forms  have  no  connec- 
tion. The  Bimilarilies,  if  they  prove  any- 
thing, show  that  the  Chinese  system  may 
have  sprung  from  the  same  early  picture- 
writing  from  which  the  cuneiform  was 
developed,  but  the  two  systems  were, 
beyond  doubt,  separately  developed, 

There  is  no  historic  record  of  the  origi- 
nal home  of  those  who  invented  or  sys- 
tematized the  old  Chinese  hieroglyphics; 
but  it  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Bak 
tribes,  from  central  Asia,  were  the  first  to 
bring  civilization  into  the  "  fiowery  land." 
The  Chinese  Sacred  Mountain  and  Gar- 

n  of  the  Gods  was  i  n  eastern  Turkestan, 


and  the  Mongolian  clement,  which  is 
strongest  and  most  civilizing  of  ihose 
which  together  constitute  Chinese  nation- 
ality, came  from  the  west. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  studying  this  []ues- 
tion,  to  observe  how  entirely  the  Chinese 
claims  to  a  very  ancient  civilization  have 
been  shown,  through  careful  study,  to  be 
unsupported  by  valid  evidence.  The 
shadowy  emperors,  enumerated  as  far  back 
as  2179  B.C.,  have  left  us  no  record; 
their  power.  In  the  days  of  Confucius,  as 
Professor  de  Lacouperie  informs  us,  there 
were  numerous  petty  kingdi 
which  were  not  consolidated  even  in  the 
lime  of  Mencius,  450  B.C.  The  records  of 
eclipses  only  go  back  to  776  B.C.  for  the 
sun  and  436  B.C.  for  the  moon.  The  Chow 
emperors  of  the  eleventti  century  B.C.  had 


ited  authority.  The  famous  snuff 
bottles  —  once  thought  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  were  in  communication  with  thi 
Pharaohs  —  bear  quotations  from  the 
works  of  Chinese  poets  not  earher  than 
a  very  different  result 
from  that  which  an  uncritical  acceplatioa 
of  Chinese  pretensions  induced  Voltaire 
I  adopt  when  he  claimed  for  the  Chinese 
civilization  older  than  any  other. 
The  hieroglyphics  of  the  stone  drums, 
already-menlioned,  show  us,  however,  that 
ibout  the  time  of  Ahab,  a  people  in  a  state 
if  rude  civilization  existed  in  China.  The 
rmblems  used  prove  that  they  were  agri* 
:uliurists,  who  sowed  corn  and  ploughed; 
that  they  used  the  shield,  bow  and  arrow ; 
that  they  had  boats  and  nets,  pottery  of 
J  kinds,  and  even  musical  inslru- 
such  as  the  harp;  also,  probably, 
carts  drawn  by  horses  or  by  osen.  The 
ginal  emblems  include  signs  for  the 
iphant,  the  bear,  the  cobra,  and  ihe 
monkey,  which  are  not  found  in  west- 
Asiatic  systems.  The  elephant  existed 
'n  Honan  down  to  600  B.C..  the  hardier 
ipes  are  still  found  in  north  China,  and 
;hese  signs,  with  those  for  horse,  rat,  tot^ 
:oise,  porcupine,  and  lizard,  were  probably 
□vented  in  China  itself,  and  are  unknown 
n  cuneiform,  Syrian,  or  Egyptian  hiero-' 
glyphic  systems. 

This  prehminary  sketch  of  Ihe  growth 
3,  mode  of  writing  which,  not  maajr 
;ars  since,  was  regarded  as  purely  arbi- 
trary in  origin  and  development,  enables 
—  from  an  example  still  before  our  eyes 
a  living  system  —  to  understand  the 
principles  on  which  the  now  extinct  hiero- 
glyphic   systems    of   west  Asia   and    of 
Egypt  are  to  be  studied  ;  and  one  of  the 
great  advantages  which  the  late  Dr.  Birch 
possessed  when,  as  one  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Egyptologists,  he  contributed 
his  important  share  to  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  was  that  he  was  also 
acouainted  with   the   Chinese   characters 
and  with  their  mode  of  use. 

The  great  discovery  of  Champollion 
was  an  instance  of  the  slowness  with 
which  the  average  human  mind  attains  to 
new  ideas.  Even  after  the  Rose tta,S lone, 
wiihits  triple  text  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic, 
and  Greek  characters,  had  been  found, 
scholars  still   persisted   in  regarding  the 


I 


« 


Egyptian  as  a  picture-i 
lion  urged  Ihe  common-sense  ; 
picture-writing  could  never  . 
capable  oE  expressing  the  nai 
eign  moaarchs,  or  such  words  : 
Cleopatra,  etc.,  which  1 


Champol- 
>lea  that  a. 
lave  been 
les  of  for- 
P  tote  ray,  i 
this  text.  I 


Champollion  also  (not  mote  than  seveDty  J 
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years  ago)  had  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  three  Egyptian  styles  of  writing  :  the 
monumental  emblems  with  accurately 
carved  hieroglyphic  forms,  the  cursive 
hand  of  the  early  papyri  —^  called  hieratic, 
and  the  yet  more  conventional  demotic^  or 
running,  hand  of  a  later  age,  which  forms 
what  the  Greek  text  of  the  Rosetta  Stone 
calls  the  enchorial  copy  of  that  inscrip- 
tion. He  had  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  hieratic  was  a  hurried  sketch  of  the 
hieroglyphic  emblem  in  every  case,  and 
the  demotic  a  mere  degradation  of  the 
hieratic.  He  further  went  on  to  show 
that,  out  of  the  four  hundred  Egyptian 
common  emblems,  quite  three-fourths  were 
syllabic,  and  that  at  a  very  early  period 
the  Egyptians  had  even  advanced  —  by 
selection  of  certain  signs  —  to  an  alphabet 
of  twenty-five  letters,  as  stated  by  Plu- 
tarch. The  picture-writing,  which  earlier 
scholars  claimed  to  decipher,  thus  proved 
to  have  no  existence,  although  some  sev- 
enty or  ninety  forms,  more  or  less  com- 
mon, were  employed  as  determinatives ^ 
showing  the  class  of  object  or  action 
indicated  by  the  syllables — just  as  the 
key  defines  the  phonetic  signs  in  Chinese. 

This  system  of  writing  was  that  exactly 
fitted  to  the  stage  reached  by  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  which  was  not  yet  inflected 
but  termi national,  yet  which  was  more 
developed  than  the  agglutinative  tongues 
of  Asia,  since  it  recognized  gender.  The 
Egyptians  were  thus  found  to  have  ad- 
vanced further  towards  the  final  goal  of 
simplicity  of  writing  than  the  Chinese, 
since  their  use  of  alphabetic  signs  en- 
abled them  to  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
blems requisite,  instead  of  continually 
increasing  them  as  the  Chinese  have  done. 

The  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  was 
the  triumph  of  the  next  generation  of 
scholars  ;  but  the  genius  of  Lassen  and 
of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  triumphed  over 
yet  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  Cham- 
pollion  in  two  respects.  First,  that  they 
discovered  how  to  read  this  character 
without  the  aid  of  a  bilingual;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  highly  conventional  arrow- 
headed  emblems  were  as  little  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  their  original  hiiero- 
glypnic  forms  as  were  the  Chinese  without 
the  aid  of  the  "seal  character,"  so  that 
no  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the 
forms  of  the  characters. 

The  decipherment  of  cuneiform  began 
from  the  final  goal  reached  by  those  who 
employed  that  cumbrous  system  —  name- 
ly, from  the  Persian  texts  of  Darius  ;  and 
the  work  was  carried  back  very  gradually 
to  the  earliest  age,  about  2500  or  3000  B.C. 


The  Persian  texts  were  the  easiest  to 
begin  with,  for  they  were  writtea  in  a 
rude  alphabet,  and  the  number  of  emblems 
was  thus  only  thirty-six  in  all,  of  which 
thirty  are  letters,  and  the  remainder  ideo- 
grams, or  signs  for  king^  land,  son,  name, 
Persian,  and  a  stroke  for  dividing  sen- 
tences. It  has  been  thought  that  the  use 
of  such  an  alphabet  by  the  Persians  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet, which  had  already  begun  to  supersede 
the  cuneiform  in  Chaldea.  The  Persiaa 
system,  however,  shows  traces  —  just 
as  the  Egyptian  alphabet  also  does — of 
having  grown  out  of  an  older  syllabary. 
Thus,  we  have  in  Persian  cuneiform  the 
letters  te  and  tu,  ke  and  ku,  and  ma,  me, 
and  mu,  and  another  sign  for  tr;  nor  can 
the  system  be  considered  a  pure  alphabet 
while  the  determinatives  above  mentioned 
are  still  regarded  as  necessary.  The 
exact  derivation  of  the  Persian  cuneiform 
signs  is  still  matter  of  doubt,  though, 
according  to  Dr.  Oppert,  they  descended 
from  the  Medic  syllabary,  which  is  used 
OQ  the  same  trilingual  texts.  The  Assyr- 
ian syllabary  may,  however,  be  the  more 
probable  source. 

Having  mastered  the  characters  and  the 
language  of  the  Persian  texts.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  had  provided  himself  with  a 
means  of  attacking  the  yet  more  trouble- 
some question  of  the  decipherment  of  the 
Semitic  and  Mongol  versions  of  the  same 
historic  records  which  were  inscribed  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Persian,  and 
in  cuneiform  characters  of  another  kind. 
The  Assyrian  texts  have  now  given  us  no 
less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  different 
signs  which  grew  out  of  the  original  sys- 
tem, just  as  Chinese  signs  increased  in 
number.  The  Assyrian  language  being 
inflectional,  a  syllabary  was  inevitable,  and 
the  later  texts  are  usually  written  by 
means  of  about  one  hundred  syllabic  signs, 
with  twenty-eight  determinatives  answer- 
ing to  the  Chinese  keys  already  described. 
The  Medes  used  a  somewhat  simpler  svs- 
tem,  with  one  hundred  and  nine  syllables 
and  twenty-one  determinatives ;  the  As- 
syrian cuneiform  is  found  very  early  as  far 
west  as  Cappadocia,  with  a  local  dialect 
of  the  Assyrian  language,  and  it  was  also 
employed  by  the  early  kings  of  the  Van- 
nic  region,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Phrygian  origin,  to  record  events  in  a  lan- 
guage believed  by  Dr.  Mordtmann  to  be 
an  early  Aryan  tongue  akin  to  Armenian. 
The  Medes  were  a  Turko-Mongol  race, 
whose  language  has  been  restored  from 
the  monuments  by  Dr.  Oppert.  Thus,  the 
cuneiform  was  !a  use  throughout  western 
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Asia  duriag  the  daysof  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  during  the  Persian  domiaioa,  being 
employed  by  all  three  of  the  great  Asiatic 
slocks ;    Ihe    Turanians    represented    by 
Medes,  Elamiics,  and  Susians ;  ihe  Ar- 
yans represented  by  Vannic  and  Persian 
tribes;  and   the  Semitic  race  as  repre- 
i  and.  later,  Babylo- 
.  — due  to  local  influ- 
lal  employed,  and  to 
the    lapse    of    lime  —  created   numerous 
changes  in  the  arrow-headed  characters, 
but  substantially  all  these  variations  only 
illustrate  the  common  origin  of 
;  developtoenls. 
eiform  or  arrow-shaped  charac- 
Ltional  and  unintelligible 
as  the  later  Chinese,  but  patient  labor  has 
quite   recently  enabled  scholars  to   trace 
the  hieroglyphic   origin    of    the   system. 
The  arrow-form  is  due  to  the  shape  of  the 
wooden  style,  used  to  impress  the  figures 
on  unbaked  clay.    On  the  oldest  Babylo- 
n  texts,  and  on  (he  stone  statues  of  Tell 
Lo,  this  arrow-form  of  the  strokes  is  no 
^  e  noted,  and,  indeed,  the  casual 

observer  would  never  suppose  these  early 
characters  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  later  cuneiform  —  a  connection  which 
ia,  however,  established  by  study  of  inter- 
mediate forms  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubL 

eiform  system  was  not  the  in- 
:  either  Assyrians  or  Babylo- 
r  Henry  Rawlinson  discovered, 
e  forty  years  ago,  that  another  race, 
speaking  quite  another  language,  origi- 
nated the  civilization  o(  Mesopotamia. 
Like  bis  other  discoveries,  and  like  all 
great  discoveries  of  science,  this  result 
vaji  fiercely  called  in  question,  Like  all 
other  truths,  it  has  in  the  end  prevailed. 
Bilingual  texts,  bilingual  syllabaries,  fresh 
records  in  the  same  ancient  tongue  not 
discovered  when  he  reached  his  conclu- 
sions, have  set  the  matter  at  rest  in  the 
minds  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  Ihe  older 
antagonists.  The  race  aa  recovered  from 
their  monumental  records  was  doC  of  the 
Semitic  group:  its  language  was  not  in- 
flected, but  terminational  or  agglutinative, 
and  akin  lo  the  Turko-Moogol  languages 
of  our  own  day.  This  stage  of  language, 
as  already  observed,  is  that  which  always 
accompanies  early  hieroglyphic  writing. 
The  word-roots  ofthe  old  Akkadian  —  as 
his  language  is  generally  called  —  were 
moaosyllables  easilyadapted  to  represen- 
tation by  single  emblems.  When  other 
races  adopted  these  emblems,  and  u 
them  either  as  pictures  or  as  sound-sig 
there  came  to  be  a  double  developmi 


On  the  one  hand  the  old  Akkadian  sound 
survived;  on  the  other,  the  Akkadian  pic- 
ture received  a  new  sound  by  Iranstatioa 
into  another  language  ;  and  as  the  old  Ak- 
kadians themselves  apphed  more  than  one 
name  to  each  emblem,  the  final  complex 
result  in  Assyrian  was,  sometimes,  togive 
eight  or  ten  sounds  to  one  sign,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  than  one  sign  might 
stand  for  any  one  sound. 

It  was,  however,  only  two  years  ago  that 
the  researches  of  De  Sarzec,  at  Tell  Lo, 
four  days  distant  from  Bassorah,  brought 
'  I  light  statues  covered  with  inscriptions, 
hich  show  us  the  earliest  stage  of  cunei- 
form writing  at  present  known.  The  prob- 
able age  of  these  statues  is  about  2500  to 
years  B.C.,  and  the  language  of  tha 
>,  which  record  gifts  to  temples,  is  tbe 
adian,  or  early  Mongolic,  tongue  of 
Chaldea.  A  very  peculiar  feature  of  these 
inscriptions  is  the  arrangement  whereby 
the  syllables  of  any  word  are  arranged 
vertically  in  the  line,  the  words  foUowiQg 
each  other  from  right  to  left.  This  bas 
clearly  proved  what  was  before  only  Im- 
perfectly perceived,  namely,  that  the  As- 
syrian emblems  are  all  written  at  right 
angles  to  the  original  position  of  the 
hieroglyphs.  The  Babylonians  placed  Ihe 
emblems  one  beneath  another  in  a  single 
line,  ai]d  theo  found  it  easier  to  read  the 


tures  fell,  as  it  were,  on  their  backs,  and 
were  no  longer  erect,  as  they  are  at  Tell 
Lo,  For  this  reason  their  pictorial  value 
remained  long  undiscovered  by  RMxlem 
scholars,  and  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  trying  to  guess  what  the  arrow- 
headed  signs  were  originally  intended  to 
represent. 
The  Tell  Lo  texts,  in  a  large  number  of 


of  MM.  Amiaud  and  Mechineau  has  0 
supplied  scholars  with  a  regular  succes' 
sion  of  authentic  dated  specimens  of 
cuneiform  emblems  from  the  earliest  limes 
down  to  Ihe  later  developments  in  Baby- 
lonia and  in  Assyria. 

Of  (he  five  hundred  and  fifty  known 
cuneiform  signs  two  hundred  and  [went; 
are  not  represented  on  the  Tell  Lo  tests. 
The  system,  as  it  existed  about  2500  B.C., 
included  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
emblems  (not  counting  the  numerals),  and, 
compounds  being  made  from  them,  thev 
amounted  to  some  three  hundred  in  all. 
Of  these  simple  signs  no  less  than  ninety 
are  the  same  used  with  syllabic  values  bv 
the  Medea  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  thongB 
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the  change  of  form  had  by  that  time  be- 
come so  complete  that  the  connection 
could  not  even  be  imagined  without  inter- 
mediate examples. 

A  good  many  of  tue  one  hundred  and 
seventy  original  cuneiform  signs  are  rec- 
ognizable as  sketches  of  objects.  The 
foot  stands  for  "  go,"  the  hand  for  "  take," 
the  legs  for  "  run  "  —  much  as  in  Egyptian ; 
and  we  find  the  eagle  and  the  swallow 
represented  at  full  length,  while  the  dog, 
the  deer,  the  ass,  and  the  sheep  are  sym- 
bolized by  their  heads.  The  sun,  the 
human  eye,  and  the  tree  occur  as  in  other 
hieroglyphic  systems;  and  the  evidence 
of  civilization  afforded  by  some  of  the 
emblems  is  important.  Thus  the  bow,  the 
arrow,  and  the  sword  represent  war ;  the 
vase,  the  copper  tablet,  and  the  brick  rep- 
resent manufacture ;  boats,  sails,  huts, 
pyramids  are  also  sketched  ;  the  yoke  and 
the  corn-ear  give  evidence  of  agriculture. 
From  these  symbols  we  ascertain  that  as 
early  at  least  as  2500  B.C.,  Mesopotamia 
was  inhabited  by  a  settled  and  civilized 
race,  speaking  the  Akkadian,  or  Mongolic, 
language,  in  which  these  texts  are  written. 
What  has  already  been  said  as  to  compar- 
isons of  Chinese  and  other  systems  holds 
good  in  comparing  the  oldest  Egyptian 
and  Akkadian  systems.  Many  emblems 
are  common  to  the  two  systems,  with  the 
same  ideographic  meaning,  but  the  gram- 
matical signs  are  as  distinct  as  are  the 
languages  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea.  The 
two  systems  may  well  have  sprung  from 
an  original  picture-writing  common  to  both 
races,  and  common  also  to  the  earliest  an- 
cestors of  the  Chinese,  but  the  develop- 
ment from  picture  to  hieroglyph  or  ideo- 
gram was  in  every  case  a  distinct  and 
separate  process. 

Ten  years  ago  it  would  not  only  have 
been  impossible  to  trace  the  cuneiform  to 
its  origin,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
systems,  but  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  certain  that,  until  the  appearance  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  no  other  system  be- 
sides the  cuneiform  of  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Assyrians  was  in  use.  Recent 
discoveries  —  especially  those  of  George 
Smith  in  the  ruins  of  Carchemish  —  have, 
however,  revealed  to  the  learned  world  the 
existence  of  another  distinct  and  very 
primitive  system  of  hieroglyphics  which 
was  in  use  about  2000  B.C.  in  the  north  of 
Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  texts  are 
mostly  carved  on  hard  basalt  blocks,  with 
emblems  cut  in  relief  as  in  the  earlier 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  signs,  as  far 
as  is  at  present  known,  do  not  exceed 


about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number, 
of  which  number  some  fifty  recur  very 
frequently  ;  and,  as  the  experience  gained 
in  studying  the  other  systems  shows,  these 
are  clearly  to  be  regarded  as  phonetics. 
The  signs  which  represent  natural  objects 
are  distinct  and  masterly  reproductions. 
The  eagle,  the  deer,  the  sheep,  the  bear, 
the  fox,  the  ram,  the  bull,  and  the  ass  are 
represented  by  boldly  carved  heads  —  ex- 
cepting  the  first,  which  shows  the  whole 
of  the  bird.  Many  of  the  emblems  are  the 
same  which  occur  in  the  other  systems, 
and  especially  in  the  cuneiform.  The  foot, 
the  hand,  the  pair  of  legs,  the  arm,  no 
doubt,  have  the  same  ideographic  meaning  ' 
as  in  other  systems. 

The  hieroglyphs  of  Hamath,  Carche- 
mish, and  Asia  Minor  are  thus  probably 
the  oldest  symbols  known  in  Asia  as  used 
in  writing,  and  these  texts  are  probably 
as  early  as  about  2500  B.C.  at  least.  The 
absence  of  compounds  and  of  included 
emblems,  the  small  number  of  signs  and 
their  distinct  pictorial  character,  together 
tend  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  these 
imperishable  basaltic  records.  The  syl- 
lables of  the  words  are  arranged  vertically 
in  the  line,  iust  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tell 
Lo  texts;  but  it  has  been  observed  by 
those  who  have  studied  this  subject  that 
the  lines,  instead  of  all  running  from 
right  to  left,  run  alternately  in  that  direc- 
tion and  in  the  reverse  —  from  left  to 
right.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all 
emblems  are  reversed  in  the  alternate 
lines ;  and  this  method  of  writing  is  ex- 
actly the  same  found  in  the  earliest  alpha- 
betic texts  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  Minor, 
whether  in  Greek,  in  Phrygian,  or  in  the 
unknown  language  of  Lemnos.  The  Asia 
Minor  hieroglyphic  writing  is,  in  short, 
boustrophedon  writing,  an  arrangement 
hitherto  only  found  in  connection  with 
Greek  alphabets. 

Even  while  these  lines  are  passing 
through  the  press,  fresh  materials  for  the 
study  of  the  ancient  script  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  have  been  published.  The 
learned  and  adventurous  German  explor- 
ers, HH.  Karl  Humann  and  Otto  Puch- 
stein,  in  1882  and  1883,  pushed  their  way 
far  east :  Herr  Puchstein  as  far  as  Diar- 
bekr ;  Herr  Humann,  from  Brusa  through 
Asia  Minor  to  the  great  ruined  town  of 
Pteria,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Halys  ;  while,  together,  they  passed  from 
Alexandretta,  along  the  south  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  to  the  Euphrates,  north-west 
of  Edessa.  discovering  the  important  ruins 
of  Nemrud,  in  Commagene.    The  record 
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of  tlxse  journeys  has  just  been  published 
in  Berlin,*  but  tlie  account  of  iheir  still 
more  important  discoveries  of  later  y«ars 
will  probably  Dot  be  ready  for  some  time. 
The  most  important  remains  found  during 
the  journeys  dascribed  were  discovered  at 
Nemrud,  and  represent  the  civilisation  of 
the  half-Greek,  half-Parthian  kings  of 
Commagene,  shortly  before  Ihe  Christian 
era ;  but  they  have  added  two  new  monu- 
ments to  the  small  number  already  known, 
in  which  archaic  figures  are  accompanied 
by  hieroglyphic  texts  of  the  native  Syrian 
script.  One  of  these  comes  kom  Merasli, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  north-west  of 
Carchemish;  the  other  from  the  ancient 
Samosata,  on  Ihe  Euphrates,  north-west 
of  Edessa.  We  thus  know  that  this  pe- 
culiar and  ancient  civilization  extended  all 
along  the  course  of  the  upper  Euphrates, 
in  Commagene,  and  in  the  land  of  the 
Tuplai,  as  well  as  throughout  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  and  far  west  to  Ionia. 

These  new  texts  are.  unfortunately,  so 
much  decayed  as  to  be  illegible,  but  they 
show  us  several  new  features  in  the  Syrian 
writing.  Thus  the  new  Merash  text  reads 
entirely  from  the  left,  whereas  most  of  the 
texts  of  this  region  begin  on  the  right  in 
the  first  line,  only  three  being  previously 
known  to  begin  on  the  left.  The  Merash 
text  is  written  \a  scvcq  lines,  right  across 
the  body  and  legs  of  the  sculptured  figure. 
This  same  curious  method  of  arranging 
inscriptions  is  well  known  in  Assyria. 
The  Samosata  example  takes  us  much 
nearer  to  Nineveh  than  any  previously 
found,  but  in  Nineveh  itself  terra-cotta 
seals  have  been  collected  with  the  same 
hieroglyphics,  and  even  at  Babylon  a  stone 
bowl  so  inscribed,  which  may,  however, 
have  been  carved  elsewhere. 

The  discoveries  so  made  show  us,  how- 
ever, that  great  caution  is  necessary  in 
studying  the  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  attributing  dates  to  sculptured  re- 
mains. There  were  many  early  races  in 
this  region  —  the  European  Phrygians, 
the  Iranian  Lycians,  the  older  non- Aryan 
populations  of  Caria  and  Lydia,  the  Se- 
mitic traders  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arameao- 
speaking  people  of  Cilicia.  The  character 
of  the  native  art  changed  very  slowly. 
The  bas-reliefs  at  Nemrud,  which  repre- 
sent Aniiochus  of  Commagene  clasping 
the  hands  of  various  divinities,  belong  to 
the  last  years  of  independence,  before 
Rome  swallowed  up  this  petty  kingdom  of 
the  Euphrates  valley  in  its  empire.    In 
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these  bas-reliefs  a  Scythi 
the  weli-known  Phrygian  cap  are  repre- 
sented, but  the  Hgure  of  Zeus-Oromazdes 
is  crowned  with  the  conical  cap  which  lias 
been  said  to  be  distinctive  of  the  earlier 
so-called  '■  Hittite  "  costume.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  any 
sculptures  in  Asia  Minor,  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  written  texts,  and  MM. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  may  have  been  too 
hasty  insome  of  their  attributions  of  sculp- 
tures less  archaic  In  character  than  are 
those  on  which  the  Syrian,  or  Hittite,  char- 
acters are  found.  There  Is  a  very  marked 
advance  from  these  inscribed  bas-reliefs, 
which  represent  horned  gods  bearing  corn 
and  wine,  goddesses  riding  the  hon  Of 
drinking  nectar,  and  demons  with  bulls' 
horns  and  legs,  or  double-headed  eagles, 
to  the  graceful  Lycian  figures  Df4oOB.C. 
Even  later  the  rude  and  stumpy  figures  of 
Nemrud  show  us  that  the  Greek  canons 
of  art  never  penetrated  into  Commagene, 
where  the  Persian  influence  was  strong; 
nor  did  the  Asia  Minor  Aryans  arrive  at 
that  power  of  portraying  strength  and 
vigorous  action,  which  is  so  marked  in 
Assyria.  We  still  expect  from  travellers 
lilce  Professor  Ramsay  or  HH.  Humann 
and  Puchstein  further  discoveries,  which 
may  enable  us  to  restore  the  lost  history 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  with  greater 
certainty  of  historic  sequence  than  has  as 
yet  been  attained. 

That  the  language  of  this  newly  recov- 
ered hieroglyphic   system   of   Syria  and 
'sia  Minor  was  a  terminational  and  not 
1  inflectional  language  may  be  regarded 
i  certain,  because,  as  has  already  beeti 
idicaled,  it   is  to  the  terminal  stage  of 
speech  that  all  hieroglyphic  systems  ap- 
ply.    It  is,  however,  clear  that  we  ought 
expect  a  hieratic  or  syllabic  character 
have  arisen  from  the  Syrian,  as  It  has 
>m  every  other  hieroglyphic    system; 
d  not  only  has  this  occurred,  but   the 
later  syllabary  has  in  this  case  also  been 
recovered  and  deciphered.     The  syllabary 
in  question  was  discovered  first  in  Cyprus, 
where  many  monuments  were  found  writ- 
ten in  a  new  character,   including  about 
fifty-lour  different  forms.    The  problem 
of  decipherment  was  attacked  by  George 
Smith  in  1872,  with  the  aid  of  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  Phcenician  and  Cypriote,  the 
other  in  Greek  and   Cypriote.    George 
Smith  proved,  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  scholars,  that  these  syllables  were  used 
by  the  Greek  local  monarchs  of  Papbos, 
Salamis,  and  Kurion  between  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  other 
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texts  in  the  same  character  have  been 
found  in  Egypt.  In  every  case  the  lan- 
guage is  a  Greek  dialect,  and  the  syllabary 
is  thus  used  for  an  inflectional  Aryan 
tongue,  just  as  the  later  cuneiform  was 
used  in  Persia. 

As  regards  the  connection  between  this 
Cypriote  syllabary  and  the  Syrian  hiero- 
glyphs, several  of  the  signs,  such  2is  Jta, 
ne^  mo^  ti,  etc.,  are  so  exactly  and  evidently 
similar  as  to  have  carried  general  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  the  learned ;  and  alto- 
gether about  half  of  the  syllabary  can 
easily  be  referred  to  the  original  hiero- 
glyphs. Thus  from  the  syllabic  sounds 
we  gather  those  which  belonged  to  the 
original  emblems,  and  thus  are  able  to 
recover  the  sounds  of  the  commoner  ter- 
minations and  pronouns  of  that  language. 

The  review  thus  attempted  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  four  great  systems  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  —  Syrian,  cuneiform, 
Egyptian,  and   Chinese  —  has  carried  us 
down  to  the  days  when  a  new  invention 
appears,  and  soon  supersedes  the  clumsy 
systems  of  syllabic  or  ideographic  writing. 
From  3000  to  1000  B.C.  mankind  labored 
with   patience  and  ingenuity,  yet  never 
succeeded  in  producing  A,  B,  C.     It  was 
reserved  for  the  Phoenician  traders,  who 
—  as  Voltaire  points  out  —  were  too  busy 
to  devote  time  to  the  learning  of  four  or 
five  hundred  emblems  for  use  in  writing, 
to  develop  the  broad  generalization  of  an 
alphabet,  which  was,  in  fact,  at  first  a  kind 
of  shorthand  as  compared  with  the  sylla- 
bary.    A  knowledge  of  the  large   total 
which  is  made  by  the  combinations  of 
twenty-five  things  would  show  the  modern 
student  that  an  alphabet  of  twenty-five 
letters  might  easily  be  employed  inimitably 
in  writing.     Yet  when  first  employed  the 
alphabet  was  no  doubt  treated  with  scorn 
by    orthodox    writers,    whose    edutration 
bound  them  down  by  pedantic  laws.     It 
might  be  good  enough  for  ignorant  mer- 
chants, but  was  clearly  unfit  tor  educated 
persons.     So  it  comes  about  that  among 
the  earliest  of  alphabetic  texts  we  find  the 
dockets  on  the  backs  of  cuneiform  docu- 
ments, which  are  neither  religious  nor  his- 
toric, but  merely  mercantile  agreements. 
In  the  end   the   universities  were  swept 
away,  the  hieroglyphic  scribes  were  out 
of  employment,  and  mankind  was  taught 
to  write  its  own  letters  in  the  A,  B,  C  of 
the  Phoenician  merchant;  and  finally  the 
hieroglyphic  and  syllabic  writings  were  so 
utterly  forgotten  as  to  employ  the  lives  of 
several  generations  of  scholars  for  their 
recovery. 
The  inventors  of  the  alphabet  clearly 


worked  on  some  previous  syllabary,  just 
as  the  Persians  or  the  Egyptians  tried  to 
develop  alphabets  by  selection  of  syllabic 
emblems.  The  question  as  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian alphabet  is  still,  from  what  syllabary 
did  it  arise?  The  oldest  dated  monu- 
ments  in  alphabetical  writing  as  yet  known 
belong  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  including 
the  Moabite  Stone  and  tne  new  inscrip- 
tion of  Panammu ;  for  the  large  majority 
of  Phoenician  texts  as  yet  discovered  are 
even  later  than  the  Persian  age.  Tlie 
famous  cofiSn  of  Eshmunazar  from  Sidon 
has  been  shown,  by  aid  of  a  newly  discov- 
ered text  from  near  Acre  (dating  221  B.C.), 
to  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies; 
and  the  one  Hebrew  text  at  present  known 
(the  Siloam  inscription)  is  very  clearly  of 
the  age  of  Hezekiah,  about  700  b.c. 

It  would  seem  that  the  new  alphabet 
came  very  quickly  into  use  over  a  wide 
area,  including  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Palestine.  The  Phrygian  texts,  which 
are  written  in  Greek  letters,  are  thought 
by  Professor  Ramsay  to  be,  perhaps,  as 
old  as  the  ninth  century  B.C. ;  and  the 
Lycian  alphabet,  which  includes  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  letters,  is  known  at 
least  as  early  as  400  B.C.  On  the  east  the 
Semitic  letters  slowly  gained  on  the  cunei- 
form, which  they  superseded;  and  the 
latest  discoveries  made  by  German  ex- 
plorers in  the  region  north  of  Aleppo  show 
us  that  the  Phoenician  civilization  had 
spread  in  Ihis  direction  as  early  as  it  did 
southwards  to  the  trans- Jordanic  deserts 
of  Moab. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive 
both  the  Cypriote  syllabary  and  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  from  the  cuneiform,  but 
these  have  found  no  favor  with  the  major- 
ity of  scholars.  Another  attempt  was  made 
by  the  French  Egyptologist,  De  Roug^, 
to  show  that  the  Phoenician  alphabet  (with 
the  exception  of  the  guttural  letter  Am) 
was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic 
characters,  especially  from  those  used 
alphabetically  in  Egypt.  At  the  time 
when  this  suggestion  was  made  the  Cyp- 
riote syllabary  was  unknown,  and  it  is  an 
instance  of  the  dangers  which  surround 
the  anticjuary  who  has  only  fragmentary 
information  before  him,  that  until  this 
script  was  discovered  there  seemed  to  be 
only  two  alternatives  if  the  alphabet  was 
to  be  accounted  for  as  anything  but  a  dis- 
tinct invention  —  namely,  a  derivation 
either  from  the  Egyptian  or  from  the 
cuneiform  system. 

The  great  objection  to  De  Rough's 
theory  is  that  only  by  great  exercise  of 
imagination  can    the  hieratic  letters  be 
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supposed  lo  compare  with  Ihe  very  clear 
and  simple  forms  of  Ihe  early  Greek  and 
Phasnici^ia  alphabets.  Any  one  looking 
at  such  texts  would  at  once  say  that  llic 
Cypriote  forma  are  much  more  of  the  char- 
acter required  for  comparison  than  are 
the  current  and  slovenly  shapes  of  the 
Egyptian  hieratic.  In  addition  to  this 
objection  De  Roug^  has  only  attempted 
to  explain  the  short  Semitic  alphabet  of 
iwenty-two  letters,  whereas  the  Greek 
alphabet  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Lycian 
and  Carian  alphabets  contain  altogether 
forty  letters.  Thus,  although  the  Egypt- 
tian  derivation  of  the  alphabet  will  be 
found  frequently  mentioned  as  an  accepted 
fact  by  tnose  whose  knowledge  is  not 
original,  and  who  rely  on  the  opinions  of 
others,  it  will  not  be  found  by  the  stu- 
dent who  enquires  deeper  that  De  Rough's 
theory  has  been  received  with  general 
acceptation  by  the  learned  world. 

In  studying  this  matter  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  general 
character  of  the  civilization  of  Syria  and 
Asia  .Minor,  as  compared  with  that  of 
surrounding  countries;  and  a  great  deal 
of  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  ques- 
tion through  the  discoveries  of  recent 
explorers.  Earlier  writers  used  to  look 
exclusively  either  to  Egypt  or  lo  Assyria 
for  ihc  originals  of  Greek  art;  but  we 
now  know  that  a  third  civiliiation,  pecul- 
iar to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  intervened 
between  the  two  great  civilizations  of 
Chaldeaand  of  the  DelU  — a  native  de- 
velopment with  which  the  Greeks  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Hebrews  on  the  other, 
were  in  immediate  contact.  That  ibe 
PhtEnician  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters 
was  adopted  in  the  Greek  islands,  with 
which  Ihe  Phcenlcians  traded,  is  clear  from 
existing  early  texts  ;  but  the  great  Ionian 
alphabet,  with  the  Phrygian,  Carian,  and 
Lycian  scripts,  represent  a  larger  system, 
and  one  better  fitted  for  use  in  Aryan 
languages,  which  attach  much  value  to 
differences  of  vowel  sound  —  long,  short, 
or  double.  The  Greek  letters  are  called 
alpha,  beta,  etc.,  which  (as  has  often  been 
pointed  out)  indicates  a  derivation  from 
the  Aramean  or  north  Semitic  dialect, 
rather  than  from  the  aUpk,  btlh,  etc.,  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  year  that  the  early  exist- 
ence of  an  Aramean  alphabet,  old  enough 
to  compare  with  the  Ionian,  has  become 
known,  through  the  discovery  of  the  mag- 
nificent inscribed  statue  of  Panammu,  and 
this  discovery  is  expected  to  modify  con- 
siderably the  previous  opinions  of  the 
learned. 


It  is  true  that  at  a  somewhat  late  period 
when  the  Syrian  coast  was  under  the  tem- 
porary rule  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  influ- 
ence of  Egyptian  civilization  is  very  clearly 
shown  by  the  peculiarities  of  Phceniclan 
art  objects ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
earlier  age  when  the  alphabet  lirst  makes 
its  appearance.  The  earlier  characteris- 
tics of  Syrian  art  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  Assyria,  and  yet  more  closelj- 
related  to  the  archaic  forms  found  in  Asia 
Minor  and  northern  Syria,  at  Carchemish, 
or  in  Cappadocia,  in  connection  with  the 
native  hieroglyphic  script,  which,  as  be- 
fore noticed,  forms  a  character  quite  dis- 
tinct from  either  Egyptian  or  cuneiform. 

Many  emblems  —  such  as  the  lion- 
headed  deity,  the  winged  horse,  the  sphinx, 
the  scarabeus,  the  winged  globe  — are 
known,  it  is  true,  in  Egypt  or  in  Babylonia 
at  an  early  date  ;  but  all  these  emblems 
are  also  known  in  connection  with  the 
native  art  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  ;  and 
many  of  the  Phceniclan  statues  of  early 
times  are  much  more  like  the  rude  figures 
of  Carchemish  than  they  are  like  the  slim 
Egyptian  forms,  or  the  elaborately  finished 
figures  of  Assyria.  Hence  it  has  come 
to  be  verygenerally  acknowledged  that  the 
prototypes  both  of  Greek  and  also  of 
Phceniclan  art  are  lo  be  found  in  Ihe  native 
work  of  Asia  Minor;  and  ihat  it  was  only 
at  a  later  period  that  the  influence  of  the 
more  distant  regions  of  Chaldea  and  the 
Nile  valley  came  into  play,  for  the  im- 
provement of  classic  style.  Architecture, 
no  less  than  art,  tells  us  Ihe  same,  and 
this  view  would  long  since  have  been  gen- 
erally received  had  it  not  been  for  our 
complete  ignorance  as  to  the  early  civiliBa- 
tion  of  Ihe  Levantine  coasts. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  the  alpliabel,  which  certainly  first 
appeared  in  this  same  region,  was  also 
of  native  invention,  and  not  a  foreign  im- 
portation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  sylla- 
bary of  Asia  Minor  and  of  C)-prus  that 
we  must  turn,  in  order  to  find  Ihe  orig- 
inals of  the  alphabetic  forms.  This  sylla- 
bary is  not  yet  perfectly  known,  but  it  has 
already  been  acknowledged  to  supply  the 
originals  of  those  Greek  and  Lycian  let- 
ters which  are  not  used  in  the  smaller 
alphabet  of  the  Semitic  peoples.  The 
latest  discovery,  in  connection  wilh  this 
important  and  interesting  character,  is  Ihe 
fact  that  the  Greek  letter  eia  was  used 
with  the  same  sound  in  Cypriote,  and  wilh 
the  same  form.  Any_  student  who  com- 
pares the  Cypriote  jw/ with  the  Greeks*, 
the  Cypriolei^  wilhin/^rt,  andaoonwith 
the  majority  of  the  letters,  will  be  ab);  to 
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convince  himself  of  the  original  identity  of 
such  signs.  The  Cypriote  syllabary,  in 
short, is  the  native  source  of  the  alpiiabet 
subsequently  used  in  the  same  region,  and 
the  more  we  know  of  this  syllabary,  and 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  the  Greek  and 
Aramean  and  Phoenician  letters,  the  more 
striking  does  this  comparison  << become. 
The  only  reason  why  this  view  has  not 
been  long  since  recognized  is  that  the 
Cypriote  syllabary  was  only  discovered 
about  twenty  years  ago. 

Hieroglyphic  writing  never  came  into 
use  in  Europe.  The  northern  Aryans, 
whose  civilization  is  so  much  later  than 
that  of  the  Asiatic  races  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  and  of  Mesopotamia,  never 
appear  to  have  possessed  an  original 
character  of  their  own.  They  adopted 
different  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Italic 
alphabets,  while  their  cousins  in  Armenia 
and  in  Persia  adopted  the  later  cuneiform. 
The  civilization  of  the  Aryans,  generally, 
was  borrowed  from  non-Aryan  races,  and 
Herodotus  has  confessed  that "  the  Greeks 
invented  nothing." 

In  Italy,  and  along  the  north  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  earliest  known 
civilizations  belong  to  the  later  period, 
when  alphabetic  writing  was  already  in 
use.  The  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Umbrian 
alphabets  are  believed  to  be  of  Greek 
origin,  and  none  of  these  early  Italic 
tribes  —  whether  Aryan  or  non-Aryan  — 
appear  to  have  used  any  hieroglyphic 
character.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  an 
older  syllabary  preceded  the  Italic  alpha- 
bets in  southern  Europe;  for  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  so-called  Celt-Iberian 
alphabet  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
form  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary.  Probably 
this  may  have  been  introduced  in  the  far 
west  by  traders  —  Greek  or  Phoenician  — 
from  Cyprus  or  Syria,  for  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  any  strong  hold  on  the  pop- 
ulation, and,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known, 
it  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  Italy. 

The  largest  of  ancient  alphabets  in 
western  Asia  was  the  Lycian,  used  about 
the  fifth  century  B  c.  Neither  the  lan- 
guage nor  the  exact  value  of  the  less 
familiar  letters  are  at  present  fixed  beyond 
controversy,  though  they  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  learned  for  nearly  half 
a  century ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  dialect  of  the  Ly- 
cians  —  whose  splendid  inscribed  monu- 
ments enrich  the  British  Museum  —  was 
akin  to  the  ancient  Persian  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  remarkable  for  its  liquid 
sounds  and  its  numerous  distinctions  of 
vowels,  both  of  which  circumstances  ren- 
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der  its  Iranian  origin  probable.*  It  has 
been  recognized  that  the  ad(]itional  let- 
ters of  the  Lycian,  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  Ionian  alphabet,  have  the  same  value 
as  in  the  Cypriote  syllabary.  These  addi- 
tional letters,  as  usually  explained,  include 
one  consonant  and  six  vowels  not  found  in 
any  Greek  or  Semitic  alphabet,  but  (ex- 
cept the  consonant  M)all  existing  in  the 
Cypriote  syllabary.  The  total  number  of 
Lycian  letters  was  thus  twenty-seven  in 
all. 

In  addition  to  this  very  complete  alpha- 
bet we  have  the  Carian  and  the  Phrygian, 
both  of  which  include  letters  unknown  in 
Greek  texts,  and  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  Aryan  tribes  preceding 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor.  The  cele- 
brated graffiti  scrawled  on  the  statues  at 
Abu  Simbel  by  the  mercenaries  who  ac- 
companied Psammetichus  (in  the  seventh 
century  B.c;)  are,  in  some  cases,  in  Greek, 
and,  in  others,  in  unknown  dialects,  sup- 
posed to  be  Carian,  since  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  Carian  contingent  in  speaking 
of  this  expedition.  In  other  parts  of 
Egypt  Greek  inscriptions,  written  in  the 
Cypriote  syllabic  character,  are  now 
known,  as  well  as  alphabetic  texts  in  the 
larger  alphabet  of  Asia  Minor;  and  at 
Abu  Simbel  we  obtain  a  date  to  such 
writing  which  is  most  valuable  for  compar- 
ative study,  and  which  is  sufficiently  early 
to  show  that,  even  if  the  Phoenician  or  the 
Aramaic  alphabet  was  at  first  the  only  one 
known  to  the  western  Aryans,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  to  the  peculiar  value  of  vowels 
in  Aryan  speech  that  we  owe  the  perfect- 
ing of  civilized  alphabetic  writing;  for, 
taking  into  account  other  Cappadocian 
and  Pamphylian  letters,  we  find  in  the 
Aryan  alphabets  of  Asia  Minor  no  less 
than  forty  distinct  letters,  as  contrasted 
with  the  twenty-two  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet. 

In  Semitic  speech  —  whether  Hebrew, 
Assyrian,  or  Arabic  —  the  vowels  proper 
play  a  somewhat  subordinate  part.  In 
the  vernacular  or  colloquial  language  the 
vowel«sounds  are  slurred,  and  the  distinc- 
tions of  vocabulary  or  of  grammar  depend 
far  more  on  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
gutturals,  and  of  hard  or  soft  consonantal 
sounds ;  but  such  carelessness  as  to 
vowel -sounds    would    be  impossible    in 

*  The  Lycian  genitive,  sinf^lar  and  plural,  is  the  same 
a«  in  ancient  Persian.  .  Many  names  on  the  Lycian 
tombs  are  Persian.  The  alphabet  includes  the  guttural 
tti  and  ft  of  the  old  Persian,  but  also  the  letter  /,  un- 
known in  Persian,  but  known  in  Sanskrit.  In  some 
respects  Lycian  approaches  Greek,  wh/ch  was  the 
nearest  akm,  of  the  old  European  languages,  to  thi 
Iranian  or  East  Aryan  family. 
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Greek  or  in  Persian.  Hence  the  Semiiic 
alphabets,  while  they  have  disiinguished 
carefully  certain  gutturals  whicn  sooa 
dropped  out  of  use  as  having  no  counter' 
parts  in  the  sounds  oC  non-Seraltic  lan- 
guages, have  never  represented  the  vowels 
proper  in  writing  except  by  points  placed 
above  or  below  the  consonants.  A  Pbce- 
oician  inscription  consists  entirely  of 
consonants.  The  scholar  has  to  supply 
vowels  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
grammar.  Down  even  to  the  fourth  ci;n- 
lury  A.D.  Hebrew  was  written  without 
vowel-points,  and  much  indistinctoess  ex- 
ists in  consequence  in  the  interpretation 
of  certain  words.  Though  the  Aryans 
invented  no  system  of  writing,  they  may 

i'ustly  claim  to  have  perfected  the  alphabet 
ly  making  the  vowels  integral  parts  of  ibe 
spelling  of  the  word.  When  we  torn  to 
the  Etruscan  Inscriptions  —  which  are  not 
Aryan  —  we  find  the.  old  imperfect  system 
still  in  force,  and  the  vowels  frequently 
omitted,  It  was  no  doubtbecause  the  let- 
garde  d  as  emblems  of  syllables  that  this 
change  was  so  gradually  introduced.  The 
original  inventors  of  the  alphabet  appear, 
for  instance,  to  have  resolved  to  use  the 
sign  which  stood  for  the  syllable  ke  in  all 
cases,  whether  for  the  sound  ka  or  ke,  ki 
or  ku,  and  they  so  used  it  in  Jatiguages 
where  the  distinction  was  not,  perhaps,  of 
vital  importance  grammatically.  Ic  was 
only  very  gradually  and  in  languages  rich 
in  distinctions  of  vowel-sound  that  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  insert  as  separate 
symbols   the    representatives   of   a,   e,   i. 


and  a 


=  for 


We  may  now  gl; 
the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  the  original 
alphabet  —  a  question  which,  though  siill 
presenting  problems  not  solved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  scholars,  is,  neverthe- 
less, better  understood  than  is  that  of  the 
exact  mode  and  place  of  btrlh  of  the  orig- 
inal alphabets. 

In  Asia  the  Semiiic  alphabets  diverged 
into  two  great  groups,  known  as  Phceni- 
cian  and  Araroean.  In  Europe  the  Greek 
alphabet  and  its  eldest  ogshoot,  the  Italic 
alphabet,  formed  the  prototypes  of  all  the 
later  scripts. 

The  Ph(Bnician  alphabet,  known 
through  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  and  through  yet  later 
texts  from  Carthage,  was  widely  diffused. 
To  this  original  family  belongs  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  famous  Moabite  Stone  and  that 
of  the  Siloam  inscriplion,  and  of  some  of 
the  earliest  Jewish  coins.  The  Talmudic 
writers,  who  contrast  this  ancient  alphabet 


with  the  Aihurioi  sacred  square  charac- 
ter, which  was  in  use  when  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  was  written,  call  the  Phcenician 
the  Lebonai  writing  (perhaps  because  of 
its  use  m  Lebanon),  and  remark  that  it 
was  used  with  the  Aramean  language  by 
the  "  ignorant,"  among  whom  the  Samari- 
tans held  the  first  place.  The  Ashuri,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  used  by  the  learned 
—  that  is  to  say.  by  Jewish  rabbis  and 
scribes,  wiih  the  sacred  language  —  that 
is,  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  studied. 

The  rabbinical  writers  believed  that 
this  Ashuri,  which  was  the  parent  of  mod- 
ern square  Hebrew,  was  introduced  by 
Ezra,  and  this,  though  rather  a  bald  state- 
meat  of  the  ca*e,  is  shown  by  the  recovery 
of  monumental  inscriptions  to  have  been 
probably  founded  on  fact.  During  their 
captivity  the  Jews  came  in  contact  with 
the  other  branch  of  the  Semitic  alphabet ; 
and  the  forms  of  the  letters  having  become 
considerably  changed  by  the  lime  of  Da- 
rius, an  uncritical  scribe  might  very  prob- 
ably not  recognize  the  original  identity  of 
the  alphabet  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
before  his  return  from  captivity,  and  of 
that  which  had  been  used  by  his  fore- 
fathers, and  which,  but  slightly  modified, 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  Samaritans 
and  Phoenicians.  The  Aramean  letters 
slowly  won  their  way.  They  were  not 
used  very  extensively  in  the  second  cen- 
iitry  B.C..  but  about  the  Christian  era  we 
have  the  Beni  Hezir  text  on  a  tomb  at  Je- 
rusalem, which  shows  ua  forms,  evidently 
the  early  prototypes  of  the  square  He- 
brew ;  and  in  the  second  and  third  century 
A.D.  this  alphabet  seems  to  have  been 
exclusively  used  by  the  Jews  —  the  old 
Phtenician  remaining  peculiar  to  the  Sa- 
maritans. Thus  in  the  days  of  our  Lord 
there  were  no  less  than  three  various  styles 
of  writing  practised  in  Syria  —  Phoenician, 
Samaritan,  and  Jewish — in  addition  to 
the  use  of  Greek  and  even  of  Latin  on 

As  time  went  on  the  Asiatic  alphabets 
grew  numerous  and  very  diverse.  The 
gradual  separation  of  various  schools  was 
inevitable  in  regions  where  communica- 
tion was  difficult,  and  when  no  printed 
type  served  as  a  model  of  form.  The 
Phcenician  alphabet  of  twenty-two  let lers 
not  only  found  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
Carthage  and  spread  thence  westwards  to 
Numidiaand  the  Canary  Islands  and  to 
the  shores  of  France  at  Marseilles,  but  it 
also  appears  at  an  early  date  to  have  been 
carried  by  the  traders  to  Yemen,  where  it 
developed  into  the  early  Sabean  or  Hlnw 
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yarite  script,  of  which  so  many  examples 
have  been  lately  discovered.  In  the  first 
century  a.d.  Yemen  was  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  as  the  emporium  between 
India  and  Alexandria,  and  from  the  Sabean 
alphabet  were  developed,  as  time  went  on, 
the  Ethiopic,  the  later  Himyarite,  and 
(with  additions)  the  Amharic. 

In  the  second  century,  when  invading 
Arab  tribes  came  up  from  Yemen  as  far 
as  Damascus,  they  brought  with  them  this 
south  Semitic  alphabet,  which  is  used  in 
the  innumerable  texts  on  rocks  and  stones 
of  the  Safa  district  east  of  Bashan.  The 
Sabean  alphabet  had  a  yet  more  remark- 
able history,  due  to  the  trade  relations 
with  India  which  continued  with  little  in- 
terruption from  the  time  of  Solomon  down 
to  the  Middle  Ages;  for  it  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  that  the  origi- 
nal alphabet  of  southern  India  —  as  known 
from  the  inscriptions  of  the  Buddhist  king 
Asoka  about  250  B.C.  —  was  originally 
derived  from  the  Arab  traders.  Out  of 
this  early  Indian  character  all  the  various 
local  scripts  of  India,  Burmah,  and  the 
Southern  Islands  have  grown.  Of  the 
four  great  Indian  groups  the  Pali  became 
a  Buddhist  script,  and  from  it  sprang  the 
Javanese,  Burmese,  and  other  alphabets 
in  countries  converted  by  the  southern 
Buddhists.  A  yet  more  important  branch 
of  the  original  character  was  the  Deva 
Nagari  —  loosely  called  the  Sanskrit  — 
which  became  the  sacred  alphabet  of  the 
Brahmins.  Even  in  Asoka's  time,  by 
modifications  of  the  twenty-two  Semitic 
forms,  an  alphabet  of  forty  letters  was 
made  up,  as  required  by  Aryan  speech; 
and  in  the  modern  Sanskrit,  by  addition 
of  contractions  and  other  syllabic  signs, 
the  alphabet  of  forty-eight  letters  is  in- 
creased to  a  system  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  symbols  —  thus  to  some  extent 
defeating  the  ends  of  alphabetic  writing 
by  reverting  to  syllables. 

While  the  southern  Semitic  alphabet 
thus  pressed  forward  towards  the  south 
boundaries  of  China,  the  Aramean  alpha- 
bet approached  the  northern  side  of  the 
empire,  through  Mongolia.  In  the  first 
century  a.d.  not  only  does  the  square 
Hebrew  begin  to  be  a  distinct  type  of  this 
script,  but  the  Palmyrene  and  Nabathean 
alphabets  are  only  parallel  developments. 
The  kings  of  Petra  used  the  northern 
script,  and  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  have 
been  shown  by  Levy  (in  i860)  to  be  Naba- 
thean texts  of  the  third  and  fourth  century 
A.D.,  some  being  heathen,  some  Christian, 
and  accompanied  by  the  cross.  These 
texts,  once  thought  to  have  been  written 


by  the  Israelites,  are  but  records  of  Arab 
pilgrims,  who  have  left  their  names  on  the 
rocks  with  invocations  of  health,  peace, 
and  blessing. 

Rather  farther  south  in  Arabia  itself 
texts  in  Aramaic  character  are  now  well 
known ;  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  local 
alphabet  of  Mecca  descended,  and  from 
the  latter  came  the  modern  Arabic,  which 
is  the  alphabet  of  Islam  —  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  Africa,  and  India,  as  well  as  in 
Syria. 

The  exact  derivation  of  the  Kufic  char- 
acters, or  old  Arab  alphabet  of  Syria,  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute,  some  supposing 
it  to  be  an  ofifshoot  of  the  Syriac,  while 
others  hold  that  it  came  from  Arabia.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  used  near 
Damascus  a  century  before  the  Moslem 
conquest ;  for  a  most  interesting  Christian 
text  of  the  year  568  A.D.  was  copied  by 
Wetstein  ♦  at  Harrftn,  close  to  the  great 
lake  east  of  the  Syrian  capital,  in  which 
the  Arbana  loses  itself.  This  is  earlier 
by  more  than  a  century  than  the  oldest 
Moslem  text  in  Kufic  characters.  It  is 
bi-lingual,  and  the  Greek  records  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Chapel  of  St.  John,  while  the 
Arabic  reads  from  the  right,  preceded  by 
a  cross,  as  follows :  *'  I,  Sharahfl,  son  of 
Talemu,  built  this  chapel.  Lord  John  de- 
lay thou  .  .  .  the  day  whereon  I  shall 
be  taken  away.  So  be  it,  yea."  The  text, 
supported  by  others,  gives  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  Arab  Christian  population 
in  Bashan  under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
and  shows  us  that  the  Kufic  was  the  na- 
tional script  before  the  inroads  of  Omar's 
generals. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  khalifs  the 
archaic  forms  of  the  Kufic  were  used  in 
Syria,  but  in  Egypt  the  more  flowing  out- 
line of  the  Neshki  (probably  the  local 
alphabet  of  Mecca),  which  finally  pre- 
vailed. The  forms  of  modern  Arabic 
represent  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of 
decay  from  the  original  emblems  that  can 
be  found  in  any  existing  script.  Arbitrary 
dots  take  the  place  of  distinctions  of  form, 
and  without  these  the  writing  is  illegible. 

Not  only  Jews  and  Moslems  thcis 
adopted  the  Aramean  writing,  but  Chris- 
tians and  Zoroastrians  also.  The  Syriac 
grew  out  of  Palmyrene,  and  flourished, 
especially  in  the  Byzantine  age,  gradually 
decaying  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.  The 
fashion  prevailed,  in   writing  Syriac,  of 

f>lacing  the  letters  horizontally  and  the 
ines  of  writing  vertically  on  the  paper. 

*  CL  Waddington,  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  1 4tine8 
de  la  Syri«.    Paris :  187a    No.  1464,  p.  563* 
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In  process  o£  lime  the  Neslorian  priests 
took  Iliis  alphabet  lo  Mongolia  and  with 
it  iheir  peculiar  method  oC  arranging  ilie 
lines.  In  the  palmy  daj's  of  Mongol  civil- 
ization under  Genghiz  Khan  and  his  suc' 
cesBors  this  alphabet  spread  all  over 
Mongolia;  and  hence  in  Mongolian  the 
writing  is  still  in  vertical  instead  of  hori- 
zontal lines.  The  Manchu  alphabet  is  oE 
Mongolian  origin,  and  thus  the  Neslorian 
script  was  earned  to  ihe  borders  of  China. 
Side  by  side  with  this  development  the 
Persian  Zoroastrians  modified  the  Ara- 
inean  script.  The  Parsee  and  earlier 
Pehlevi  come  from  the  monumental  char- 
acters of  the  Sassanian  and  Arsacid  period. 
Further  east  the  Bactrian  alphabet  was 
adopted  in  northern  India  and  occurs 
on  Asoka'a  inscription  of  Kapur-di-giri. 
From  this  source  also  sprang  the  cyphers 
or  numerals,  which  were  originally  initials 
of  Ihe  Indian  names  of  the  numbers  (as 
shown  by  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor),  and  frorn 
Indian  Aryans  the  Arabs  thus  learned 
the  value  of  place  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
forms  of  the  numerals,  both  of  which  are 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been  Arab  in- 

From  the  Persian  alphabets  of  the  age 
before  Islam  also  arose  the  Armenian  and 
the  Georgian  scripts,  which  were  rendered 
co[ii[]lete  by  the  addilioa  oEafew  Greek 
letters.  Thus  by  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Semitic  alphabet  had  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Asia, even  invading  China,  with 
the  Buddhist  and  Neslorian  missionaries. 

In  Europe  the  Semitic  alphabet  made 
no  progress.  The  Asiatic  immigrants  first 
carried  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  of 
Chalcis  to  Gums,  and  from  this  original 
arose  Ihe  various  Italic  scripts.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  the  Phoenician 
and  Greek  names  of  the  letters  never 
reached  Italy,  until  the  later  time  when, 
under  the  emperor.^  Greek  culture  be- 
came fashionable  in  Rome.  In  earlier 
ages  the  letters  were  known  by  the  syl- 
labic names  still  given  to  them  in  Eu- 
rope—  an  indication  that  these  may  have 
been  preserved  from  the  syllabary  of  Asia 
Minor,  unless  indeed  the  Etruscans  and 
Latins  reverted  to  the  original  sounds  as 
easier  to  prooounce  than  the  Greek  names 
o£  the  letters. 

The  Goths,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  learned  their  letters  from 
Greek  traders  in  Scythia,  and  hence  arose 
the  Runic  alphabet,  which  in  various  forms 
spread  westwards  along  the  Baltic,  and 
came  over  with  Scandinavian  conquerors 
to  our  own  Island.  In  the  Byzantine  age 
other    alphabets  arose  from  the    Greek 


cursive  script,  namely,  the  Slav  and  the 
Albanian.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  hasshownto 
the  satisfaction  of  Slavonic  scholars  that 
the  Russian  alphabet  is  of  Greek 
origin,  naturally  accompanying  the  faith 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  Byzantine  pe< 

The  decay  of  Greece  and  the  rise  of  Ihe 
Roman  power,  even  more  than  geograph- 
ical position  or  epigraphic  advantages, 
account  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  in  Europe.  The  minuscules,  or 
small  letters,  came  in  gradually  about  the 
tenth  century,  and  two  distinct  types  grew 
up  —  the  Gothic-looking  black  letter  of 
the  Teutonic  races,  and  the  clearer  and 
less  corrupt  Italian  forms  used  by  the 
Latin  races  of  the  West.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  priming  into  Germany  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  black  letter  wasasso- 
aled,  and  brought  with  the  printing-press 
>  England,  Caxton's  type  being  of  the 
'eutonic  family.  Among  other  changes 
ue  to  the  personality  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
lat  of  the  substitution  of  the  Latin  mi- 
uscule  for  the  black  letter.  Thus  En- 
gland, breaking  away  from  Teutonic  influ- 
ence, joined  the  Latin  races  in  use  of 
"  Roman  characters,"  and  this  character 
as  in  our  own  times  so  clearly  asserted 
s  superiority  over  the  Teutonic  forma 
liiat  even  in  Germany  it  begins  lo  be  gen' 
erally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  Ger- 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  have  been  the 
fortunes  of  the  alphabet  as  it  spread  from 
Syrian  home,  It  is  instructive  to  note 
w  slowly  the  human  mind  worked  in 
evolving  the  idea  of  A  B  C  This  was  no 
question  of  taste  or  of  artistic  genius  ;  it 
was  a  most  utilitarian  necessity  for  the 
trader  to  be  able  lo  record  his  engage* 
ments.  and  to  send  notice  to  his  partners. 
Yet  the  Assyrian  merchants  knew  only  the 
laborious  cuneiform,  and  at  least  two  thou- 
sand years  were  required  to  advance  from 
hieroglyphic  forms  to  the  earliest  alpha- 
bet. The  invention  of  printing  has  done 
much  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
yet  even  under  our  own  eyes  they  are  BO- 
dergoing  gradual  changes.  Any  sludent 
who  opens  a  book  a  century  old  will  ob- 
serve these  changes,  which  are  due  to  the 
same  ancient  causes  which  produced  the 
letters  themselves. 

It  is  natural  that  when  changes  in 
modes  of  writing  are  so  slowly  brought 
about,  each  generation  sticking  close  Iq 
the  lessons  of  childhood,  all  arbitrary  at- 
tempts at  innovation  should  be  doomed  toj 
failure  and  finally  be  forgotten.  Thei' 
of  shorthand  is  by  no  means  modero. 
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is  said  to  date  back  to  the  days  of  Cicero ; 
and  from  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
dowQ  to  the  eleventh  a  shorthand  was 
used  which  developed  five  hundred  arbi- 
trary signs  and  then  perished  through  its 
cumbrous  attempts  to  save  trouble.  In 
the  same  way  we  have  seen  the  endless 
contractions  of  the  Greek  minuscule  given 
up  during  the  present  century,  and  a  return 
made  to  the  alphabet  pure  and  simple. 
It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  whatever 
changes  in  writing  lie  before  us  they  will 
all  be  due  to  insensible  modifications  of 
the  Roman  text,  which  is  gradually  super- 
seding other  characters,  and  that  they  will 
never  be  brought  about  by  the  arbitrary 
edicts  either  ofgovernments  or  of  private 
societies.  The  old  causes  will  continue 
to  act.  Alphabets  will  follow  the  trader 
and  the  missionary,  letters  will  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  character  of  the 
material  —  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  paper, 
palm-leaves  or  brick,  and  according  to  the 
instruments  used  —  whether  graver,  style, 
brush,  or  pen.  Before  our  eyes  the  steel 
and  stylographic  pens  have  been  modify- 
ing the  handwriting  of  Englishmen  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  quill-drivers  of 
a  century  ago,  and  the  quality  of  paper 
used  has  an  equal  influence  on  the  forms 
of  the  letters.  The  alphabet  used  by  the 
most  civilized  and  most  widely  ruling  race 
must  become  the  dominant  alphabet ;  and 
with  the  English  language  the  Roman  text 
must  continue  to  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Thus,  looking  back  for  five  thousand 
years  from  our  own  time,  we  are  able  to 
see  what  causes  —  linguistic,  political, 
geographical,  commercial,  and  religious  — 
led  to  the  use  of  the  type  in  which  this 
paper  is  printed.  With  a  language  as  yet 
not  much  more  than  a  system  of  exclama- 
tions (whatever  the  origin  of  speech  may 
have  been)  a  simple  picture-writing  was 
sufficient.  When  from  this  stage  men 
passed  on  to  the  agglutinative  or  termina- 
tional  stage,  when  roots  began  to  subserve 
grammatical  purposes,  a  hieroglyphic  char- 
acter, gradually  becoming  less  pictorial 
and  more  phonetic,  has  always  been  found 
necessary  and  sufficient.  The  appearance 
of  inflections  has  invariably  led  to  the 
employment  of  syllables;  and  at  this 
stage  scholarly  and  conservative  societies 
stopped  still.  It  remained  for  the  busy 
trader  further  to  simplify  the  syllabary  for 
the  purpose  of  commerce,  and  for  the  Ar- 
yan race,  with  its  numerous  modifications 
of  vowel-sounds,  to  develop  the  alphabet 
in  its  most  perfect  form.  With  the  tri- 
umph of  Greece  all  the  clumsy,  Asiatic 
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attempts  to  solve  the  final  problem  were 
swept  away ;  the  cuneiform  and  the  Cyp- 
riote syllabary  died  a  natural  death ;  the 
hieroglyphic  system  lingered  in  Egypt, 
but  never  afiEected  the  history  of  European 
scripts.  Rome  again  drove  back  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  the  East,  and  the  great  schism 
gave  Latin  letters  to  Europe  and  endless 
alphabets  to  the  Greek  sects.  The  risQ 
of  Islam  carried  the  alphabet  of  Mecca  all 
over  Asia  and  Africa,  but  the  stem  veto 
of  the  popes  prevented  its  advance  beyond 
the  coasts  of  Spain.  At  our  own  time 
Arab  tombstones  may  be  seen  over  the 
graves  of  Malay  Moslems  in  the  cemetery 
of  Capetown.  Amid  all  this  change  Chi- 
nese writing  remains  still  hieroglyphic, 
because  Chinese  language,  though  not  im- 
mutable, has  never  passed  beyond  the 
earliest  termi national  stage. 

The  doings  of  man  in  remote  ages  form 
the  puzzles  which  occupy  the  attention  of 
his  descendants.  The  genius  and  labor 
of  two  generations  of  European  scholars 
have  hardly  sufficed  to  explain  the  writ- 
ings of  ancient  Asia,  which  were  concealed 
under  the  clumsy  cuneiform  symbols  and 
the  illegible  scrawl  of  the  hieratic.  The 
alphabetic  texts  of  Phoenicia  yielded  much 
more  readily  to  special  study,  the  forms 
and  language  being  alike  familiar.  The 
Akkadian  texts  have  been  the  last,  and  are 
even  now  imperfectly  understood.  The 
result  of  poring  for  months  over  such 
crabbed  documents  as  those  deciphered 
from  Babylonian  bricks  or  Egyptian 
papyri  is  often  hopelessly  inadequate  to 
the  labor  expended.  Yet  it  is  through 
such  labor  that  the  actual  history  of  civil- 
ization is  being  gradually  recovered  by  the 
patience  of  those  who  piece  together  facts 
and  beliefs  as  expressed  by  the  ancient 
scribes  of  Abraham's  days.  From  its 
cradle  in  Mesopotamia  we  see  the  great 
Asiatic  race  spreading  on  every  side  ;  the 
cultured  Akkadian,  the  shrewd  and  hardy 
Phoenician,  the  Hittite  prince,  the  Hebrew 
shepherd,  and  the  grim,  blue-eyed,  red- 
bearded  ancestor  of  the  Aryans,  pushing 
from  the  Volga  into  Europe.  But  for  the 
tombs,  the  inscribed  rock-altars,  and  the 
amulets,  we  should  know  little  of  these 
early  races.  Even  Herodotus  has  to  thank 
the  rough  Greek  and  Carian  soldiers  who, 
like  modern  tourists,  scrawled  their  names 
on  the  legs  of  Rameses  II.,  for  bearing 
testimony  to  his  knowledge  and  honesty 
in  an  age  when  the  self-sufficient  student 
claims  to  write  history  better  than  the  Fa- 
ther of  History,  to  find  blunders  in  cune- 
iform tablets,  and  to  correct  and  criticise 
the  Hebrew  chroniclers  and  prophets. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

"I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Piggii 
go,"  said  the  rector. 

Mr.  Sowerbutts,  a  stout,  middle-aged 
farmer,  grunleci  his  dissatisfaction.  The 
other  members  of  Che  Little  PuddiagloD 
School  Board  offered  no  opinion. 

"  Ves;  1  think  we  must  give  the  old  lady 
a  quarter's  notice,  and  get  rid  of  her, 
continued  Mr.  Dowthwaiie.  "  She  is  ter- 
ribly behind  (he  age;  there's  no  doubt  o£ 
that.  The  school  has  earned  hardly  any 
grant  for  the  last  two  years." 

Mr.  Sowerbutts  gave  another  grunt, 
meaning  to  express  thereby  his  contempt 
alike  for  Mrs.  Piggin'a  grant-earning  pow- 
ers, the  grant,  and  the  Educational  De- 
partment. 

"  I  expect  in  another  year  the  inspector 
will  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  depart- 
ment upon  us  in  earnest.  Perhaps  they 
will  dissolve  the  Board  and  order  the  elec- 

"That  won't  do,  nohow,"  said  Mr. 
Sowerbutts  decisively. 

"Then  Mr.  Sowerbutts  moves  that  the 
present  holder  of  the  office  of  school- 
mistress be  invited  to  resign,  and  that  the 
chairman  be  requested  to  Insert  adver- 
tisements for  a  new  teacher  in  the  Church 
Times,  and  other  newspapers,"  said  Mr. 
Dowthwaiie,  making  a  joliing  oE  the  mo- 
tion as  he  spoke.  "Mr.  Wintle  seconds 
the  motion,''  he  added,  with  a  glance  in 
the  direction  of  that  gentleman.  Mr. 
Wintle,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  the 
whole  lime  on  (he  rector's  face,  gravely 
nodded ;  and  the  rector  rose  from  his  chair 
to  intimate  that  the  meeting  was  at  an 

Mr.  Dowthwaite  spent  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon  in  drafting  an  advertisement 
and  sending  copies  of  it  to  various  clerical 
and  scholastic  newspapers.  "  Must  be  a 
sound  churchwoman.  One  able  to  play 
the  harmonium  preferred,"  he  added  to 
the  list  ot  requirements.  There  was  a 
standing  difficultv  about  getting  a  not 
utterly  incompetent  performer  on  the  har- 
monium at  Little  Puddington;  and  the 
good  rector  thought  he  might  as  well  make 
the  obnoxious  Education  Act  useful  for 

The  interview  with  Mrs.  Piggin  he  de- 
ferred till  the  following  morning,  as  being 
the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  business. 
It  went  o9,  however,  better  than  he  had 
feared.    By  degrees  he  got  the  old  lady 


to  understand  that  If  she  sent  in  her  resig- 
nation it  would  be  gratefully  accepted,  and 
she  would  be  considered  as  having  put 
the  parish  and  (he  country  generally  under 
an  obligation. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Pig| 
to  follow  the  times, 
Mr.  Dowthwaite,  in  at 
"  We  can't  afford  to  los 
year,  we  really  can't," 

"Oh,  I  suppose  not,  ■ 
gin,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
"  I've  been   schoolmistress  i 
for  two  an'  twenty  years  \  an 
very  well  without  any  grant. 


in,  we  are  obliged 
,aid   good-natured 

apologetic  lone. 

the  grant  another 

ir,"said  Mrs.  Pig- 
the  rector's  face. 
■ess  in  this  parish 

e  brought 
up  my  children  to  learn  their  Catechism 
and  do  their  duty,  like  their  fathers  before 
them.  I  can't  teach  French  an'  drorin',  an* 
such  like  ;  and  much  good  it  would  do  then 
if  1  could.  However,  I've  saved  enough, 
to  be  independent  of  every 
.  Betsy  Jane  Pugh,  stop 
talkin'  and  go  on  with  your  sum,  or  it'll 
be  the  worse  £or  ye." 

The  rector  listened  in  silence,  and  liaally 
made  his  escape,  thankful  that  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  his  duty  as  a  rejormer 

But  his  difficulties  were  by  no  means  at 
n  end.  The  day  after  his  advertisement 
ppeared,  he  received  one  hundred  and 
iwenly-seven  applicatioos  for  the  vacant 
post ;  the  next  day  brought  him  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen ;  the  third  day  produced 
'oety-six.  All  the  applicants  were  able 
to  leach  every  necessary  subject,  as  well 
several  which  were  not  necessary  [  and 
every  one  was  able  to  produce  (estimo- 
nials  of  the  highest  possible  character. 

In  bis  despair,  the  rector  turned  to  hii 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Jordan,  who  had  kept 
his  house  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
humbly  sued  for  her  advice  and  assistance. 
But  Miss  Jordan  was  an  elderly  lady,  with 
strong,  old-fashioned  prejudices,  and  she 
objected  to  the  new  scheme  altogether. 
She  sarcastically  advised  the  reinstalmenl 
o£  Mrs.  Piggin — a  course  which  was 
plainly  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Dow- 
thwaite then  turned  for  help  to  his  curate 
—  the  Rev.  Augustine  Cope  — a  meek  and 
gentlemanly  young  man,  who  acted  as  un- 
paid secretary  to  the  rector  when  (here 
was  anything  troublesome  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Cope  look  the  mass  of  papers  home 
to  his  lodgings,  and  made  an  attempt  10 
select  a  few  of  the  most  promising  appli- 
cations from  the  others.  At  the  end  of 
four  hours'  work,  however,  he  found  that 
his  list  contained  no  fewer  than  forty-nine 
names  —  an  obviously  impracticable  num- 
ber. 
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At  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board,  matters  were  no  further  advanced. 
The  table  of  the  morning-room  at  the  rec- 
tory—  which  served  as  a  board-room  — 
was  covered  with  letters  of  application  and 
copies  of  testimonials ;  and  the  members 
of  the  Board  sat  gaping  at  the  piles  of 
documents  in  helpless  dismay. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  began  Mr.  Dow- 
thwaite,  with  a  very  vague  notion  of  what 
the  rest  of  his  sentence  was  to  be,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  "  there's  a 
lady  wishes  to.see  you." 

**  But  I  am  engaged,  Thomas." 

'^'But  this  lady  has  called  about  the 
School  Board." 

*' An  applicant  ?  It  is  rather  irregular, 
certainly.  I  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
advertisements  that  no  personal  applica- 
tions were  to  be  allowed,"  said  the  chair- 
naan  to  his  fellow-laborers.  "  However, 
since  the  young  person  is  here,  we  may 
as  well  see  her.    Show  her  in,  Thomas." 

A  moment  afterwards  a  slim,  upright 
figure,  in  a  dainty  summer  costume,  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  and  the  farmers 
present  rose  instinctively  to  their  feet. 
Only  the  rector  retained  his  presence  of 
mind. 

•*  Thomas,  set  a  chair,"  he  said. 

The  young  lady  bowed  with  the  utmost 
self-possession,  and  took  the  seat  which 
was  offered  to  her.  She  was  decidedly 
pretty.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that, 
in  spite  of  her  paleness  and  her  thin  lips. 
Her  fair  hair  was  brought  down  smoothly 
over  a  brow  as  white  as  any  woman  could 
desire ;  her  features  were  all  delicately 
formed,  her  eyes  being  especially  attrac* 
tive.  Her  age  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  guess ;  a  man  would  have  admitted  that 
she  might  be  over  twenty ;  a  woman  would 
have  said  she  did  not  look  thirty. 

"Your  name  is  —  Miss — ah?  Miss 
Grayling?"  asked  the  rector,  referring  to 
the  card  which  Thomas  had  handed  to 
him. 

The  young  lady  bowed.  As  she  lifted 
her  head  she  saw  that  the  rector  was  still 
scrutinizing  the  card,  and  she  compre- 
hended the  other  members  of  the  Board 
in  one  swift  glance,  finishing  with  the 
curate.  Mr.  Cope  dropped  his  eyes. 
Miss  Grayling  smiled  inwardly. 

"  And  you  have  come  about  the  vacancy 
in  the  parish  school,  I  understand?"  en- 
quired the  rector. 

Again  Miss  Grayling  bowed  without 
speaking. 

I  particularly  requested  that  no  per- 
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sonal  applications  were  to  be  made,"  said 
the  rector,  in  an  injured  tone. 

Miss  Grayling  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  had  done  wrong,"  she 
said,  with  her  eyes  on  the  carpet ;  "  but  I 
was  so  anxious  that  mv  application  should 
not  be  overlooked.  If  you  would  kindly 
excuse  my  coming,  I  think  you  would  find 
my  testimonials  satisfactory." 

As  she  spoke,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to 
those  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  dropping 
them  immediately  in  a  very  modest  and 
becoming  manner. 

Mr.  Dowthwaite  was  mollified. 

"Where  have  you  been  teaching?"  he 
asked. 

She  mentioned  the  name  of  a  village  \a 
Yorkshire;  and  Mr.  Cope  busied  himself 
in  hunting  up  her  letter  of  application  and 
her  testimonial  from  a  large  bundle  of 
similar  documents.  Having  found  them, 
he  laid  them  before  the  rector  in  silence. 

"Not  very  much  experience;  not  so 
much  as  we  could  have  wished  —  only  six 
months,"  said  the  rector.  "  Now,  we  par- 
ticularly wanted  a  certificated  teacher." 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  could  pass 
the  examinations  if  you  think  it  desirable," 
said  Miss  Grayling  quietly ;  "but  I  think 
I  may  say  I  am  capable  of  teaching  the 
village  children  everything  necessary." 

It  was,  indeed,  absurd  to  imagine  that 
this  elegant  young  lady  was  not  capable 
of  acting  as  preceptor  to  Betsy  Jane  Pugh 
and  her  companions ;  and  the  rector,  feel- 
ing this,  tossed  the  rather  scanty  testimo- 
nials aside. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  be  said,  "  that 
this  is  a  very  modest  appointment.  You 
know  the  salary  is  not  large,  and  depends 
partly  on  the  government  grant  earned  by 
the  school.  The  position  is  not  —  ah! 
—  not  an  exalted  one.  By  the  way,"  he 
exclaimed  suddenly,  "can  you  play  the 
harmonium  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  Miss  Grayling,  with 
a  bright  and  pleasant  smile. 

"  Ah  —  well  —  we  will  consider  your 
application,"  said  Mr.  Dowthwaite,  shuf- 
fling  the  papers  before  him  rather  ner- 
vously. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Grayling,  in  a  low,  earnest  tone,  as  she 
raised  her  graceful  form  from  her  seat; 
"  but  would  you  allow  me  to  wait  in  the 
hall,  or  the  kitchen,  or  anywhere,  till  my 
case  is  decided  on  ?  I  have  a  long  lourney 
before  me,  and,  if  you  could  —  " 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence;  but 
she  glanced  at  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  as  she  spoke.  Mr.  Sowerbutts  and 
bis  friends  had  not,  meantime,  spoken  a 
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word;  but  now  Ihey  uttered  a  haif-articu- 
lale  murmur,  and  the  rector  bowed  in  a 
stiSbut  courteous  fashion.  The  modest 
request  was  granted,  and  Miss  Grayling 
withdrew. 

Somehow,  the  young  lady  had  made  the 
Board  feel  that  she  was,  in  a  sense,  await- 
ing their  verdict  —  that  her  fate  hung  in 
their  hands. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Dow- 
thwaite,  "  1  doa't  know  that  we  could  do 
better.  This  young  —  ah!  —  person  is 
recommended;  1  may  say.  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  "  —  lifting  his  double  eye- 
glasses 10  his  cose  —  "  the  vicar  of  Little 
Shensione.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  lier  capability  to  undertake  the  duties. 
And  really,  if  we  be^ian  hunting  through 
all  these  papers,  we  might  go  farther  and 
fare  worse." 


of  his  stick  gently  on  the  floor ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  settled  that  Miss  Laura  Hill 


CHAPTER    II. 

In  the  course  of  a  month  Ihe  new 
schoolmistress  entered  upon  her  duties. 
The  village  children  regarded  her  with 
tningled  admiration  and  awe  as  she  came 
into  the  lillle  schoolroom  far  the  first  time 
in  her  spotless  morning  gown.  The  dress 
was  only  of  cotton,  but  it  was  neatly,  even 
stylishly  made.  They  gazed  with  wonder 
and  dehght  as  Miss  Grayling  contemptu- 
ously flung  poor  Mrs.  Piggin'a  cane  Into 
the  empty  fireplace :  and  they  promised 
themselves  golden  days  for  the  future. 

In  that  particular,  however,  they  were 
disappointed.  The  new  teacher,  ihey  soon 
discovered,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
They  had  (o  work  harder  than  they  had 
ever  done  before  ;  but  they  did  not  grum- 
ble. They  literally  worshipped  their 
schoolmistress,  and  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  disobeying  her  than  of  dis- 
puting the  authority  of  the  village  con- 
stable, 

When  the  rector  visited  the  school 
every  Monday  morning,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  order  thai  reigned  there.  He 
thought  Miss  Grayling  a  very  exemplary 
and  superior  young  woman.  He  lent  her 
books.  He  gave  her  much  advice  as  to 
her  work,  with  which  he  had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  good  Mrs.  Piggin  ; 
and  his  counsels  were  invariably  received 
with  a  charming  deference. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Little  Puddingt'^' 
for  the  curate  to  give  the  school  ch'>H    > 


a  lesson  in  Bible  history  on  Wednesday 
adernoons  ;  and  Mr.  Cope  looked  forward 
to  his  first  lesson  under  Miss  Grayling's 
auspices  with  some  inward  trepidation. 
In  spite  of  himself  he  fell  a  certain  tremor 
as  he  addressed  the  new  teacher,  and  yet 
he  found  himself  continually  desiring  to 
speak  to  her.  By  degrees,  however,  this 
wore  off ;  and  he  came  to  look  forward  to 
Wednesday  afternoons  as  pleasant  inter. 
ludes  in  his  rather  monotonous  weeks.  He. 
loo,  was  solicitous  for  the  new  teacher's 
mental  pabulum,  and  lent  her  books,  be 
ginning  with  popular  history-books,  going 
on  to  Sunday  afternooo  tales,  and  finally 
reaching  the  stage  of  undeniable  yellow- 
backed  novels.  Miss  Grayling  smiled  to 
herself  as  she  placed  Mr.  Cope's  "Orley 
Farm"  in  her  desk  beside  Mr.  Dow- 
ihwaite's  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schfinberg- 
Coita  Family." 

But  everybody  liked  Miss  Grayling. 
The  children's  mothers  looked  on  her  as 
a  superior  being.  Even  cross  old  Miss 
Sowerbutts,  at  the  Mount  Farm,  liked  to 
have  her  go  over  on  a  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  John  was  at  market,  drink  a  cup 
of  tea  with  her,  and  enlighten  her  as  to 
the  real  fashions,  as  worn  in  London.  The 
only  person  who  did  not  join  in  the  chorus 
of  approbation  was  Miss  Jordan,  the  rec- 
tor's sister-in-law. 

"Don'I  you  think  we  were  very  fortu- 
nate in  getting  such  a  superior  mistress 
in  Mrs,  Piggin's  place  ? "  said  the  rector 
to    his    sister-in-law,    one     Sunday    after 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Miss  Jordan. 

"  There  is  a  marked  improvement  la  the 
behavior  of  the  children,  both  at  church  , 
and  in  school,"  continued  the  reclor,  in 
rather  a  magisterial  way,  as  if  to  resent  the 
impeachment  of  an  undue  partiality  for 
Miss  Grayling,  which  was  visible  in  Miss 
Jordan's  face. 

"  The  boys  don't  make  half  so  much 
noise  in  going  out  of  church  before  the 
sermon  as  they  used  to  do,"  continued  the 

"I've  no  doubt  the  young  woman  is 
very  well  fitted  for  her  place,"  said  Miss 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  the  rector  to  himself, 
"  it's  odd  how  few  women  can  forgive  an> 
other  woman  in  a  somewhat  lower  rank  of 
life,  for  having  a  pretty  face  and  an  at- 
tractive manner ! "  Whatever  the  reason, 
it  was  plain  that  Miss  Jordan  was  not 
captivated  by  the  new  mistress.  They 
avoided  each  other,  as  if  by  mutual  coo- 
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summer,  Miss  Grayling  had  gone  up  to 
the  Mount  Farm,  by  invitation,  to  drink 
tea  with  Miss  Sowerbutts.  It  was  a 
Thursday  —  a  day  when  the  farmer  always 
attended  market  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Grobv. 

"  I  must  make  haste  and  get  home  before 
dark,"  said  Miss  Grayling,  as  the  day  be- 
gan to  close ;  and  she'  went  up  to  put  on 
her  bonnet.  The  operation,  however,  took 
some  little  time,  as  it  was  diversified  by 
an  exhibition  of  Miss  Sowerbutts's  moth- 
er's wedding  dress,  and  various  other 
pieces  of  raiment  of  a  quite  remote  an- 
tiquity, in  all  of  which  Miss  Grayling  took 
keen  interest. 

**  I  declare  it's  getting  quite  dark,"  ex- 
claimed the  schoolmistress  at  last,  as  she 
threw  on  her  hat  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
went  down-stairs  with  her  hostess.  Ar- 
rived in  the  garden,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  without  a  morsel  of  Miss 
Sowerbutts 's  delicious  sweet-briar;  the 
peas,  too,  were  in  a  most  interesting  state 
of  development ;  and  by  the  time  they  had 
been  duly  admired,  the  farmer's  burly  form 
was  seen  slowly  advancing  between  the 
hedge-rows,  borne  onwards  by  his  gig  and 
his  good  mare,  Jess. 

Certainly  Miss  Grayling  looked  a  pretty 
figure  as  she  stood  at  the  porch  of  the 
farmhouse,  shaking  hands  with  its  mis- 
tress. 

"Well,  miss,  and  how  are  ye?"  said 
Mr.  Sowerbutts,  with  a  very  red  face,  as 
he  leant  out  of  the  gig  to  shake  hands  with 
his  sister's  visitor. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you.  But  I  must  say 
good-evening.  I  really  must  get  home 
before  dark. 

"  What's  the  need  for  that  ?  Jess  and  I 
mun  see  thee  home." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing.  You  must  be  so  tired,  and  the 
poor  horse,  too.  Good-bye."  And  Miss 
Grayling  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  her 
friend,  and  ran  down  the  roadway  with 
the  prettiest  little  steps  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Sowerbutts  was  slowly 
turning  round  the  unwilling  Jess. 

*'  But,  John,  the  mare  will  be  overdone. 
She  can  find  her  way  home.  Or  I'll  send 
Jacob  with  her,"  said  Miss  Sowerbutts, 
regretting  in  her  heart  that  she  had  ever 
invited  the  schoolmistress  to  the  farm. 

To  this  John  made  no  reply ;  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  turning  the  horse  and 
gig,  he  speedily  overtook  Miss  Grayling, 
who  was  walking  on  ahead  in  the  most 
determined  manner. 

"  Whoa !  who-a  I "  cried  Mr.  Sowerbutts 
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to  the  mare.  "Now,  miss,  will'ee  get 
in  ?  "  And  he  held  back  the  apron  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Really  I  can't  —  I  can't  take  you  back 
to  Puddingtoa  after  your  journey ; "  and 
Miss  Grayling  stoocl  hesitating.  "No," 
she  said  more  firmly,  as  Mr.  Sowerbutts 
only  sat  and  looked  at  her  without  speak- 
ing; "there  is  really  no  necessity  for  it." 

"  If  I  ask  ye  to  come  I  mean  it,"  said 
the  farmer,  "  an'  I  take  it  as  a  favor." 

"  Oh,  if  you  put  it  so  politely,  I  shall  be 
very  happy,"  said  Miss  Grayling,  as  she 
held  up  her  little,  gloved  hand,  and  was 
hoisted  into  the  gig.     - 

It  was,  after  all,  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  village.  For  the  first  minute  nothing 
was  said. 

"You  plays  that  there  'armonium  in 
church  beautiful,!'  said  Mr.  Sowerbutts,  at 
length. 

Miss  Grayling  laughed,  and  turned  her 
smiling  face  upon  her  companion. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  I'm  not  so  sure  of 
that  myself,"  said  she. 

"Beautiful!"  responded  Mr.  Sower- 
butts, with  emphasis.  "  And  settin'  tiiere, 
in  the  chancel,  with  the  red  window  shin- 
ing on  yer  'ead,  you  look  like  a  saint  in 
glory  1 '' 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sowerbutts!  you  really 
shouldn't  be  so  very  complimentary,"  said 
Miss  Grayling  tranquilly.  "  And  now, 
tell  me  how  things  went  at  market  to-day." 

The  conversation  thus  took  a  more  pro- 
saic turn  ;  and  Miss  Grayling  evinced  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  price  of  hay  and 
calves,  and  other  agricultural  topics,  until 
they  reached  the  cottage  in  which  she 
lived. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  government  inspection  was  always 
one  of  the  events  of  the  year  at  Little 
Puddington.  It  generally  took  place  in 
the  end  of  August.  The  inspector  was  an 
elderly  gentleman,  whose  proper  name 
was  Christopher  Wensby;  but  whose  ordi- 
nary name  among  the  teachers  of  his  dis- 
trict was  "The  Walrus,"  from  the  fact 
that  his  bald  forehead,  and  white  mous- 
tache pointing  downwards  in  a  straight 
line  on  each  side  of  his  mouth,  gave  him 
a  decided  resemblance  to  that  creature. 
Report  stated  that  Mr.  Wensby  and  Miss 
Jordan  had  had  tender,  or  semi-tender 
passages  at  some  remote  epoch.  At  any 
rate,  they  were  very  good  friends ;  and  Mr. 
Wensby  always  dined  at  the  rectory  once 
a  year,  when  nis  toils  in  the  little  village 
schoolroom  were  over.    The  day  came; 
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the  inspectioD  was  duly  performed ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  Mr.  WeDsby  sat 
down  at  the  rector*s  hospitable  table. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  our  new 
mistress  ?  '^  asked  the  rector,  as  he  began 
to  carve  the  joint. 

"  A  very  superior  person  —  very  supe- 
rior person  indeed,"  returned  the  inspec- 
tor. 

Miss  Jordan's  chin  was  lifted  a  little 
higher  in  the  air  as  this  answer  was  given ; 
but  the  gesture  went  unnoticed. 

**  Ah  1  Glad  you  think  so.  We  con- 
sider her  quite  an  acquisition,"  said  Mr. 
Dowthwaite. 

"  Yes ;  there  seemed  an  improvement 
in  all  directions,"  continued  Mr.  Wensby  ; 
**  but  especially  in  the  needlework.  Un- 
der the  former  mistress  the  needlework 
was  very  clumsy ;  now  it  is  admirable." 

Miss  Jordan  smiled  incredulously. 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  received  verv  neat 
specimens  of  button-holing,"  said  the  in- 
spector. **The  department  cannot  fail 
to  be  pleased  with  them.  I  can  show  you 
them  after  dinner,  if  you  like." 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  them," 
said  Miss  Jordan  dryly. 

After  dinner,  accordingly,  the  speci- 
mens were  produced,  and  very  neatly  exe- 
cuted they  were. 

"  I  don't  believe  our  girls  ever  did  that 
work,"  said  Miss  Jordan  solemnly,  as  she 
bent  over  the  button-holes. 

'*  But  I  saw  them ! "  ejaculated  Mr. 
Wensby. 

''Saw  the  stufiE  in  their  hands,  I  dare 
say,"  returned  the  lady.  "  What  do  gen- 
tlemen know  about  things  of  that  sort  ?  " 
she  added  contemptuously. 

**  I  have  always  to  report  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  needlework,"  said  the  inspec- 
tor stiffly,  and  with  a  slight  blush.  "But 
if  you  assure  me,  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  children,  that  they  could  not 
have  done  this  work  themselves,  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  institute  further  enquiry." 

*'  I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Miss  Jordan. 

That  evening  Mr.  Wensby  compared 
notes  with  his  host ;  and  the  rector  con- 
fessed that  he  was  surprised  —  secretly, 
he  was  startled  —  to  find  what  a  large 
number  of  **  attendances  "had  been  made, 
even  by  the  most  irregular  of  the  village 
children. 

"  We  have  a  Board  meeting  to-morrow," 
said  Mr.  Dowthwaite. 

'*  Then  ask  Miss  Grayling  to  attend  it,'* 
said  Mr.  Wensby,  **ana  ask  her  whether 
the  children  actually  did  the  needlework 
themselves.    If  she  says  they  did,  I  will 


fix  a  day  —  I  can  come  over  in  about 
three  weeks  —  to  see  them  do  some  more 
specimens  ;  and  Miss  Jordan  can  be  pres* 
ent.  If  there  is  a  marked  discrepancy 
between  the  two  sets  of  work  —  why,  of 
course,  I  must  report  accordingly;  and 
you  can  consider  the  matter  till  the  next 
Board  meeting." 

All  this  made  the  rector  feel  very  un- 
comfortable. But  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  and  next  day  he  sent  a  verbal  message 
to  the  schoolmistress,  requesting  her  to 
step  over  to  the  rectory,  where  the  School 
Board  was  then  sitting. 

**Miss  Grayling,"  said  the  rector,  not 
without  embarrassment,  "  I  believe  that 
her  Majesty's  inspector  will  be  able  to  re- 
port very  favorably  of  the  condition  of  the 
school."  Miss  Grayling  bowed  politely. 
"  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. These  pieces  of  sewing,  now"  — 
and  he  produced  them  from  a  drawer  as 
he  spoke  —  "seem  to  me  very  neat,  very 
creditable  ;  but  are  you  sure  that  the  chil- 
dren whose  names  are  attached  to  them 
did  them  themselves,  unaided  ?  " 

"Quite  sure,"  said  Miss  Grayling  tran- 
quilly. 

"  And  the  attendances  —  they  seem 
much  larger  than  they  used  to  be.  Are 
you  sure  you  have  kept  the  register  accu- 
rately ?  " 

"Perfectly  sure,"  said  Miss  Grayling, 
looking  the  clergyman  full  in  the  face. 

One  or  two  members  of  the  Board 
moved  uneasily  in  their  seats,  and  Mr. 
Sowerbutts  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
protesting  audibly  against  these  asper- 
sions on  Miss  Grayling's  good  faith.  The 
rector  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

"Very  good,  Miss  Grayling,"  he  said; 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  And  I 
think  we  needn't  detain  you  any  longer.** 

The  schoolmistress  slowly  rose,  bowed 
in  her  usual  dignified  manner,  and  with- 
drew. 

Before  long  it  got  abroad  in  Uttle 
Puddington  that  Miss  Grayling  was  in 
disgrace,  or  at  least  in  a  condition  c^ 
suspended  favor.  Various  reasons  were 
given  for  this,  the  most  popular  theory 
being  that  the  new  mistress  had  been 
caught  stealing  the  school  pence.  The 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  alehouses,  at 
the  doors  of  the  cottages,  in  the  church- 
yard after  service.  Through  it  all  Mist 
Grayling  went  on  her  way,  serene  as  usual, 
preserving  exactly  the  same  manner  to 
every  one  as  if  the  voice  of  scandal  had 
never  mentioned  her  name. 
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A  little  before  six  o'clock  one  eveniDg 
the  Rev.  Augustine  Cope  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  pretty  cottage  in  which  Miss 
Grayling  lived.  For  some  months  —  ever 
since  he  had  first  seen  her,  in  fact  —  the 
susceptible  curate  had  been  under  the 
spell  of  the  young  lady's  sweet  brown  eyes. 
He  had  struggled  with  himself  long  and 
manfully.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to 
marry ;  and  Miss  Grayling  was  not  a  suit- 
able match  for  him.  He  knew  all  that 
very  well.  He  did  not  like  to  think  of 
what  his  aunts,  Miss  Cope  and  Miss 
Georgina  Cope,  would  say,  on  being  pre- 
sented with  a  village  schoolmistress  for 
a  niece.  But  then,  he  had  not  looked  on 
the  face  of  any  other  woman  who  could 
be  called  a  lady  —  save  Miss  Jordan's  — 
for  nearly  eight  months.  He  was  in  love ; 
he  could  not  help  it;  and  now  this  un« 
pleasant  matter  added  at  once  to  his  love 
and  to  his  embarrassment.  Even  now  be 
did  not  know  his  own  mind.  His  osten- 
sible object  was  to  exchange  one  of  the 
harmless  novels,  with  which  he  now  kept 
Miss  Grayling  well  supplied,  for  another 
of  the  same  type. 

"  Miss  Grayling,"  began  the  curate,  as 
he  seated  himself  in  the  little  parlor, 
"  this  cannot  be  true  I  " 

"  What  is  not  true,  Mr.  Cope  ?  " 

'*  These  shameful  accusations,  these  as- 
persions   " 

"  Of  course  not ;  and  I  did  not  think 
that  you,  Mr.  Cope,  would  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them,"  said  the  schoolmistress, 
with  quiet  dignity. 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  for  worlds  I "  exclaimed 
the  curate  ;  **  I  believe  in  you  as  I  would 
in  a  saint !  Dear  Miss  Grayling —  Laura 
—  I  may  call  you  Laura  ?  —  I  find  it 
difficult  to  say  how  I  feel  for  you  —  and 
how  much  I  long  to  shield  you  from  the 
calumnies  and  troubles  of  the  world  in 
the  shelter  of  an  honest  roan's  love." 

As  he  spoke,  the  curate  took  Miss  Gray- 
ling's white  and  well-formed  fingers  be- 
tween his  own. 

"  I  ofiFer  you  my  heart  and  all  I  have," 
he  continued,  his  eyes  searching  her  down- 
cast face.  **  Alas,  that  it  is  so  little  1  I 
know  well  we  cannot  marry  on  my  present 
stipend  ;  but  I  have  youth  and  strength 
on  my  side.  Sooner  or  later  I  must  get 
a  living;  and  then  —  and—  Oh,  Laura! 
say  that  you  love  me  !  " 

"  Mr.  Cope,  I  feel  honored  and  flattered 
more  than  I  can  say ;  and  my  heart  tells 
me  it  is  not  indifferent  to  you  ;  but  — ^  " 

She  paused,  and  the  tone^of  the  church 
clock  striking  fell  on  her  ear. 


"  Mr.  Cope !  "  she  exclaimed,  withdraw- 
ing her  fingers  as  she  spoke,  **  you  are 
more  than  generous ;  but  I  cannot  trust 
myself  to  give  you  an  answer  now.  I 
must  not  be  rash,  or  unjust  to  you.  Leave 
me  now  —  leave  me,  I  beg  you.  I  will 
write  to  you  to-morrow." 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  sudden  dis- 
missal, the  agitated  curate  took  bis  hat  and 
stick  and  departed. 

Next  day  he  received  a  daintily  scented 
note  from  Miss  Grayling,  in  which  she 
said  that,  much  as  she  honored  him  and 
highly  as  she  valued  his  friendship,  she 
could  see  that  it  was  not  for  his  interest 
to  marry  a  dowerless  girl,  and  she,  there- 
fore, declined  his  proposal.  Her  deci- 
sion, she  added,  was  quite  "  irevocable." 
There  was  but  one  "  r  in  "  irrevocable," 
and,  somehow,  this  circumstance  did  some- 
thing towards  mitigating  the  grief  with 
which  Mr.  Cope  received  his  letter  of  dis- 
missal. 

The  testing  examination,  which  was  to 
confirm  or  overthrow  Miss  Grayling's  rep- 
utation, was  fixed  for  a  Friday  afternoon. 
The  School  Board  meeting  happened  to 
fall  on  the  following  day,  Saturday. 

At  three  o'clock  on  Friday  Mr.  Wensby 
arrived ;  and  Mr.  Dowthwaite  and  Miss 
Jordan  went  with  him  to  the  schoolhouse. 
The  children  were  all  there,  with  clean 
pinafores  and  shining  faces;  but  Miss 
Grayling  was  absent  Miss  Jordan's  face 
wore  a  peculiar  smile  as  one  of  the  older 
girls  informed  the  rector  that  Miss  Gray- 
ling had  not  been  at  home  for  three  days. 

Miss  Jordan  soon  set  the  children  to 
work;  and  in  five  minutes  the  inspector 
was  convinced,  by  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  not  one  of  the  schoolgirls  could  make 
even  a  decent  button-hole,  much  less  one 
like  those  contained  in  the  specimens. 

"  You  had  better  get  rid  of  your  supe- 
rior young  person  as  soon  as  you  can,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Dowthwaite,  as  they  went 
back  to  the  rectory. 

Next  morning,  however,  when  the 
School  Board  met,  they  found  a  letter 
awaiting  them  from  Aliss  Grayling,  in 
which  she  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
undeserved  aspersions  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  her  management  of  the 
school,  she  felt  that  the  course  most  con- 
sistent with  her  difi^nity  was  to  resign  the 
post  which  she  had  had  the  honor  of  hold- 
ing. 

The  rector  was  indignant,  and  moved 
that  Miss  Grayling's  resignation  be  not 
accepted ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
revelations  that  had  been  made,  she  be 
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rily  dismissed.  Mr.  Sowerbutts 
was  not  present ;  but  tlie  other  members 
oE  the  Board,  who  had  but  a  very  limited 
idea  of  the  heinousness  of  Miss  Grayliog's 
oSence,  murmured  at  the  severity  of  the 
seDtence ;  and  at  last  the  rector  was  per- 
suaded to  let  the  resignation  be  accepted. 

The  followiog  day  was  Sunday.  It  was 
the  curate's  turn  to  preach,  the  rector's  to 
read  prayers.  The  choir  and  the  school- 
children were  in  their  places;  and  Miss 
Jordan  scanned  the  congregation  with  an 
approving  glance  from  the  rectory  pew. 

'■  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture 
moveth  us,"  began  the  rector. 

At  that  moment  an  unwonted  rustle  was 
heard  at  the  door,  a  subdued  murmur  ran 
through  the  assembled  worshippers,  and 
the  rector,  lifting  his  eyes,  beheld  the  ex- 
schoolmistress  moving  up  the  aisle  on  the 
arm  of  Mr,  Sowerbutts  I  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  what  had  happened.  The 
curate  received  a  shock  such  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  Miss  Jordan 
forgot  herself  in  her  amazement,  and  stared 
at  the  bride  as  if  she  had  been  a  ghost. 
Mr.  Sowerbutts  tramped  stolidly  on  till 
he  reached  his  own  pew,  and  then,  having 
duly  installed  his  wife  therein,  began  to 
say  the  responses  in  a  louder  lone  than 

The  bride,  ia  a  daJoly  Parisian  bonnet, 
looked  very  pretty.  Her  triumph  was 
complete,  Miss  Sowerbutts  retired  to  a 
cottage  which  she  owned  in  the  outskirts 
of  Groby ;  and  the  schoolmistress  reigned 
over  the  Mo-jnt  Farm  and  its  owner,  with 
gentle  but  firm  sway. 

When  Mr.  Wensby  came  to  Little  Pud- 
dington  for  the  next  annual  inspection,  he 
waa  proceeding  to  the  schoolhouse  in 
state,  bearing  Miss  Jordan  on  his  arm, and 
escorted  by  the  rector,  when  the  party 
met  a  pony-carriage,  in  which  was  sealed 
a  pretty  and  beautiiuUy  dressed  woman. 
The  lady  bowed  graciously  to  Mr.  Wens- 
by, and  he,  not  remembering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  last  seen  that 
attractive  smile,  returned  the  salute.  Mrs. 
Sowerbutts  glanced  at  Miss  Jordan  and 
smiled  maliciously.  Miss  Jordan  dropped 
her  hand  from  her  companion's  arm  ;  and 
the  rector,  stepping  forward,  whispered 
BOmething  in  his  friend's  ear, 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  in- 
spector; "that  woman!  1  hadn't  an  idea 
who  she  was,  1  assure  you.  Thought  1 
knew  the  face  —  that  was  all." 

But  Miss  Jordan  had  suddenly  become 
deaf;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  senior 
churchwarden's  wife,  she  continued  to  be 
deaf  for  the  remainder  of  her  days. 


COMEDV  IN  FICTION. 
The  world  grows  graver  as  it  growc  | 
older,  and  humanity  gets  duller  as  it  be- 
comes more  civilized.  Worse  luck!  for 
the  fact  is  brought  home  to  us  every  day. 
We  are  busied  about  many  things,  and 
bothered  with  many  cares.  We  think 
overmuch  about  our  manners  and  our 
neighbors;  we  are  bilious, and  gouly,  and 
dyspeptic,  or  at  all  events  we  ought  to  be, 
if  we  are  judged  by  appearances.  What 
can  be  more  dreary  than  a  great  London 
dinner?  It  seems  to  anticipate  the  indi- 
gesiion  that  wails  upon  indififerent  entries. 
Theodore  Hook  would  freeze  up  in  that 
icy  atmosphere  of  starched  formality  ;  and 
the  prince  regent,  who  was  called  the  first 
gentleman  of  his  time,  would  be  con* 
demned  as  an  intolerable  bore,  if  he  were 
ibsolved  for  his  station.  Croker,  who, 
although  snappish  and  somewhat  cross- 
grained,  was  no  bad  judge,  after  a  merry 
evening  at  Carlton  House  declared  that 
Scott  and  the  regent  in  Iheir  respective 
;  the  best  raconteurs  he  had 
heard.  The  one  kepi  capping  the 
other  in  a  swift  succession  of  admirable 
stories  now  are  as  much  out 
of  dale  as  the  songs  and  lyrics  by  Moore 
and  Morris  that  gave  a  bouquet  to  the  '72 
claret  at  dessert.  Not,  be  it  remarketl 
illy,  that  we  much  complain  of 
that ;  for  a  story-teller  holds  the  courteous 
company  at  his  mercy,  and  for  one  who 
■"'""  the  mark  there  are  scores  who  mis- 
take their  vocation.  Nowadays  at  a  din- 
■party  the  best  a  gifted  and  genial  con- 
'e  can  do  is  to  make  himself  quietly 
agreeable  to  the  women  on  either  side  of 
him;  his  wits  are  wasted  like  the  flashes 
from  a  thunder-cloud,  and  he  does  DOIhinf 
to  brighten  the  general  gloom.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  wise  Sam  Slick  remarks,  there 
is  considerable  human  natur'  ia  every 
man!  which  is  but  a  free  American  ver- 
sion of  the  familiar  old  classical  adage. 
Happily  a  hearty  appreciation  of  fun  and 
drollery  still  lurks  in  many  a  nook  and 
;orner;  and  we  often  come  across  il 
vhere  we  should  least  expect  it.  Detest- 
ng  the  modern  fashion  of  interviewlDg. 
*e  should  be  the  last  to  intrude  on  the 
Privacies  of  social  life.  But  we  may 
whisper  that  the  merriest  dinner  we  have 
lately  assisted  at  came  off  in  what  should 
have  been  a  solemn  company  of  venerable 
igneurs.  is  an  establishment  that  lakes 
■  its  symbol  the  sage  bird  of  Minerva. 
The  meeting  ai  ihe  round  table  was  de- 
idedly  more  successful  than  that  at  an- 
ther "  round  table"  which  we  know  of. 
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The  circumference  was  not  very  great,  yet 
round  it  were  assembled  representatives 
of  the  benches,  both  clerical  and  legal, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  men  of  some  little 
distinction  in  arms,  letters,  and  science. 
The  guests  were  of  course  in  evening  cos- 
tume ;  but,  metaphorically,  when  the  ser- 
vants had  left  the  room,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  exchanged   it  for  slippers   and 
shooting-coats.    The  frost  had  never  been 
severe,  but  now  the  ice  was  broken  and 
pulverized.    We    need    hardly    say    that 
decorum  reigned  supreme,  for  want  of  de- 
cency is  want  of  sense,  and  the  society 
was  something  more  than  sensible.    But 
short  of  license,  there  was  liberty  in  every 
shape;  there  was  an  incessant  radiation 
of  sparks  from  the  contact  of  bright  intel- 
lects, without  the  faintest  semblance  of 
e£Eort ;  even  anecdotes,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, were  freely  risked  by  veterans  of 
the  bar  and  the  pulpit ;  one  happy  thought 
suggested    another ;   and    so   the    hours 
glided  by  imperceptibly  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  light-hearted  laughter.    When  the 
party  reluctantly  broke  up,  latch-keys  must 
have  been  generally  in  requisition  ;  and, 
in  short,  as  William  Laidlaw  remarked  of 
a  memorable  meeting  between  Scott  and 
Davv,  "it  was  a  very  superior  occasion." 
That  reminiscence  of  yesterday  bears 
directly  on  the  subject  ot  fun  in  fiction. 
There    is    a   season    for   mirth,  as    the 
preacher  sagely  remarks,  but  the  season 
comes  from  time  to  time  to  the  most  sat- 
urnine of  us.     We  naturally  turn  to  good 
novels  for  distraction ;  but  more  or  less 
consciously  we  long  to  be  amused,  and  we 
like  our  fiction  light  and  somewhat  play- 
ful.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  greatest 
novelists  have  shown  a  strong  sense  of 
humor  in  some  shape.    There  are  writers 
whom  we  place  in  the  second  rank,  who 
made  their  mark  purely  by  sensation ;  but, 
like  Wilkie  Collins,  they  paid  homage  to 
the  principle  by  striving  to  be  humorous, 
although  unsuccessfully.    Humor  in  fic- 
tion may  take  an  infinity  of  forms,  from 
the  broadest  farce  to  quaint  suggestion  ; 
and  no  one  has  more  admirably  summa- 
rized  the   Protean  aspects  of    wit    than 
Bishop  Butler  in  a  passage  that  has  been 
often  quoted.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  decay  of  the  historical  novel  to  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  any  natural  fun 
in  it.     It  needs  a  Shakespeare,  or  cum  in- 
terualloy  a  Scott  or  a  Dumas,  to  conjure 
up  the  Falstaffs,  the  Justices  Shallows, 
the  comical  clowns,  and  the   blundering 
peasantry  of  former  generations  ;  to  make 
the  mediaeval  men  in  armor  shake  their 
sides  ;  and  to  catch  the  rough  flavor  of  the 


boisterous  jests  that  made  the  rafters  ring 
again  in  the  baronial  hall,  when  the  flag- 
ons were  going  the  rounds  of  the  oaken 
tables.    Scott  for  the  life  of  him  could  not 
help  being  ludicrous  sometimes,  though 
even  with    his   natural    flow  of    sympa- 
thetic geniality  the  merriment  in  **Quen- 
tin  Durward"  or  "Anne  of  Geierstein," 
in  "Ivanhoe**  or  the  chivalrous  tales  of 
the  Crusaders,  is  obviously  strained.    Du- 
mas, with  the  overflowing  vivacity  of  a 
light-spirited   and    versatile   Frenchman, 
was  perhaps  scarcely  less  successful  than 
Scott  in  tlie  remarkable  novels  in  which 
he  has  romanced  on  the  dissolute  histo- 
ries of  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbons.   And 
Scott  and  Dumas  are  easily  first  among 
modern    historical    novelists.    G.  P.  R. 
James  was  not  unfrequently  picturesque 
and  dramatic;  but,  so  far  as  we  remem* 
ber,  he  seldom  or  never  laughs ;  and  now- 
adays nobody  reads  him  by  any  accident, 
unless  occasionally  when  some  intelligent 
tourist  in  the  Palatinate  buys  the  "  Hei- 
delberg," which  is  published  in  the  Tauch- 
nitz  edition.     Even  then  we  will  lay  long 
odds  that  the  purchaser  skips  a  full  third 
of  the  stilted  pages.    A  few  of  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  earlier  novels  will  survive, 
but  simply  because  he  makes  the  reader 
sip  deep  of  horrors,  in  what  Thackeray 
pleasantly  characterized  as  his  light  and 
playful  romances.     His  reputation,  such 
as  it  is,  will  rest  on  the  rack  and  the 
quartering-block,  on  the  horrors  of  famine 
and  plague,  and  the  dark  mysteries  of  the 
dungeon;  for  his  merry  dwarfs,  and  his 
giant  warders,  and  his  headsmen  drawing 
tankards  of  ale  when  off  duty,  are  lamen- 
table caricatures  from  the  comical  point  of 
view.    Even  the  "  Harold,"  the  "  Rienzi," 
and  the  "  Last  of  the  Barons  "  of  Lord 
Lytton,  are  consigned  already  to  compar- 
ative oblivion;  while  "My  Novel,"  with 
such  inimitably  humorous  sketches  as  the 
squire  and  the  parson,  and  the  Machiave- 
lian  philanthropist  of  the  Casino,  is  likely 
to  live  with  the  English  language.    Lord 
Lytton    could  put  a  Riccabocca  in   the 
stocks,  resigning  himself  philosophically 
to  patience  under  the  red  umbrella ;  but  it 
surpassed  powers  which  were  less  flexible 
than  vigorously  dramatic  to  ^ive  us  to 
realize  the  rude  humor  of  the  jovial  Sax- 
ons when  they  were  carousing  in  bellicose 
anticipation  before  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
It  is  certain  that  the  humor  is  not  there ; 
but  it  might  be  pleaded,  had  not  Shake- 
speare taught  us  difiEerently,  that  the  nov- 
elist holds  the  mirror  faithfully  to  nature 
when  he  ignores  the  existence  of  fun  in 
these  days.  Like  Dr.  John  Brown's  famous 


dog,  people  of  all  raak 
senousl)',  and  for  good 
classes  were  suffering  in  the  blackness  of 
despair,  seldom  lightened  by  one  hopeful 
fliclcer  of  sunshine,  and  their  so-called 
betters  were  busily  opposing  lliem,  when 
not  fighting  among  themselves,  A  mad 
and  a  melancholy  world,  my  masters  I 
might  have  been  the  motto  of  all  the  med- 
ieval chronicles. 

Thehisiorical  romance  at  its  best  is  dra- 
matic, picturesque,  and  sensaiioaal,  but 
the  fathers  of  modern  English  fiction,  on 
ilie  other  hand,  are  nothing  if  they  are  not 
farcical  or  humorous.  And  the  humor  is 
necessarily  of  the  broadest  kind,  for  it 
aims  at  the  close  reproduction  of  contem- 
porary manners  and  the  lone  of  coaiem- 
porary  talk,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade.  We  know  what  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  said  about  the  only  con- 
versation he  found  generally  suitable  to 
the  very  mixed  parties  of  guests  who 
gathered  round  his  hospitable  board  at 
Houghton.  And  if  the  loosest  conversa- 
tion, the  most  ribald  stories,  and  the  most 
i  jests  were  encouraged  by  the 
inister,  we  may  conceive  what 
it  the  table  of  a  Squire  Western, 
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:cupants  of  thi 
wagons  stopped  to  refresh  ihemselves. 
Those  early  novelists  were  the  veritable 
realists.  They  painted  £rom  the  life  ex- 
actly as  they  had  seen  it,  drawing  very 
charily  on  fancy  or  imagination.  They 
conformed  ihemselves  to  the  taste  of  the 
times,  or  the  interested  advice  of  the 
booksellers.  Even  the  super-refined 
Sterne  has  a  not  unfrequent  outbreak  of 
coarseness,  just  as  he  siuda  the  pages  of 
his  ■•Sentimental  Journey"  with  what 
Thackeray  calls  ■■  his  dreary  double  tuten- 
drts."  But  we  doubt  whether  Fieldingor 
Sraollell  even  suspected  they  were  itide- 
cent;  they  only  copied  nature  as  they 
knew  her,  and  scouted  hypocrisy  and 
sanctimonious  pretences.  For,  long  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
the  reaction  against  Puritanism  still  ran 
strong.  Indeed  what  is  barely  indelicate 
in  one  age  is  considered  grossly  indecent 
in  the  next.  Readers  of  the  '>  Life  of 
Scott  "  will  remember  how  he  was  asked 
by  his  old  aunt,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravelston, 
o  get  her  the  novels  of  Mrs,  Afra  Behn, 
....     ,.,.......,  ^^1 


i  had  enjovE 
phew  sent  fit 
he  had  procured  with  considerable  troubli 


dutiful  nephew  sent  her  the  books,  which 


1  a  sealed  parcel.    But  before  she  hi 

turned  over  many   pages,  the   good  lady 

bad  had  more  than  enough.    She  could 


said,  why  she  blushed 
as  an  oio  woman  at  what  she  had  read  ia 
her  maidenhood  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  mystery  was  easily  explained,  but 
the  story  is  nevertheless  significant.  We 
glanced  at  Mrs.  Behn  ourself  in  aa  edition 
which  was  brought  out  about  a  dozen  years 
ago.  We  did  not  get  far  enough  to  be 
either  shocked  or  contaminated,  for  we 
found  her  intolerably  dull.  Dulness  is 
assuredly  not  the  fault  of  Fielding  or 
Smollett;  and  the  more  often  we  turn  to 
Tom  Jones"  or  "Roderick  Random," 


the  r 


i   the   adm 


feel  for  those  admirable  painters  of  man- 
ners. With  Fielding  especially  the  subtly 
humorous  analysis  of  character  is  so  cle7. 
eriy  disguised  under  an  appearance  of 
candid  simplicity,  that  on  a  hasty  perusal 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it  justice.  There 
are  innumerable  telling  touches  of  descrip- 
tion which  are  rather  suggested  than  ex- 
pressed ;  but  the  charm  of  both  Fielding 
and  Smollett  is,  thai  characters  are  con- 
dly  being  brought  out  in  the  free-and- 
easy  play  of  every-day  action.  With  them 
all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  met) 
and  women  are  players,  But  as  they 
wrote  after  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
made  their  hits  by  studying  the  likings  of 
the  audience,  broad  comedy  is  constantly 
iransformiD?  itself  into  screamtog  Urcct 
Coosequeniry  not  a  few  of  the  most  effeo? 
tive  situations  which  were  always  strongifl 
strike  us  now  as  repulsive,  and  when  ihejH 
turn  upon  love,  whether  light  or  seriou^H 
they  pass  the  limits  of  modern  liceos^S 
The  passion  of  Tom  Jones  is  sensual  far 
more  than  sentimental,  and  even  the  fair 
Sophia,  with  all  her  delicacy,  ia  content 
to  accept  it  as  it  is.  The  key  to  the 
spirit  of  Fielding's  love-making  is  to  be 
found  in  the  final  and  very  suggestive 
scene  where  the  lady  expresses  some  nat- 
ural doubts  as  to  her  volatile  admirer's 
future  constancy.  Tom  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  —  to  de- 
clare that  he  has  seen  the  error  of  bis 
ways,  and  means  to  tread  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  as  a  reformed  character.  He  sim- 
ply leads  the  young  beauty  before  a  look- 
ing-glass, asks  her  to  cast  a  glance  at  her 
unrivalled  charms,  and  then  say  whether 
it  is  possible  for  a  lover  to  be  false  to  her. 
Sophia  smiles  at  the  compliment  and  is 
satisfied  —  though  it  leaves  her  happiness 
at  the  mercy  of  an  attack  of  the  small-pox. 
That  scene  seemed  perfectlv  natural  then. 
Now  it  would  be  condemned,  not.  perhaps, 
altogether  on  moral  grounds,  but  aa  u 
artistic  mistake  and  an  outrage  on  the 
conventionalities.      And  if  many  of  the 
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scenes  are  strong,  it  follows  that  the  lan- 
guage is  full-flavored  to  coarseness,  espe- 
cially when  the  primitive  natives  break 
out  in  a  passion.  Squire  Western  never 
stopped  to  pick  his  words;  and  when  in 
the  best  of  tempers,  after  the  second  bot- 
tle, he  scattered  about  such  flowers  of 
speech  as  are  current  now  in  the  Black 
Country.  "  Our  army  swore  terribly  in 
Flanders,"  and  our  gallant  soldiers  were 
recruited  from  the  small  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural laborers,  who  swear  at  large  and 
are  foul-mouthed  as  they  habitually  were 
in  the  most  mirth-stirring  episodes  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett.  Hence  Fielding 
and  Smollett  are  meat  for  strong  men  and 
for  nobody  else.  Not  only  so,  but  we  are 
glad  to  think  that  even  modern  men  of  the 
world  are  repelled  by  their  antiquated 
grossness.  For  ourselves,  we  admire  their 
works  as  we  admire  those  plays  of  Shake- 
speare for  which  we  happen  to  have  no 
especial  predilection.  We  recognize  their 
incontestable  merits.  But  we  confess  we 
come  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  with  some 
sense  of  a  task,  and  we  should  never  take 
them  up  by  way  of  relaxation  towards  the 
small  hours,  when  the  wearied  brain  craves 
innocent  refreshment. 

Smollett's  scenes  on  board  ship,  and 
Fielding's  story  of  his  cruising  to  Lisbon 
in  search  of  health,  suggest  sea-novels, 
although  thereby  we  set  the  chronology  of 
our  sketching  at  defiance.  For  the  best 
sea-novels  have  always  perpetuated  some- 
thing of  the  license  of  the  older  writers. 
The  sea-novelist  has  been  bred  and 
brought  up  in  a  midshipman's  berth,  far 
away  from  the  strict  social  proprieties  ;  if 
he  takes  pen  in  hand,  as  a  sailor,  and  suc- 
ceeds, we  may  generally  swear  that  the 
spirit  of  fun  has  been  strong  in  him.  He 
begins  by  looking  at  the  humorous  side  of 
the  seaman's  life,  which  says  much  for 
the  buoyancy  of  his  temperament,  when 
we  remember  the  hardships  and  miseries 
to  which  the  tars  of  two  generations  back 
were  condemned.  They  were  knocked  out 
of  time  by  pressgangs,  to  find  themselves 
manacled  and  bleeding  below  battened- 
down  hatches.  They  were  summarily 
separated  from  the  wives  and  families 
dependent  on  them ;  they  were  shipped 
for  interminable  cruises,  when  they  sel- 
dom had  a  day's  liberty  on  shore;  they 
might  be  flogged,  ironed,  or  keelhauled  at 
the  caprice  of  an  autocratic  captain  ;  when 
struck  down  in  an  engagement,  they  were 
cut  up  by  some  surgeon's  mate  in  a  stuffy 
cockpit;  and  they  were  brought  round  to 
convalescence  on  the  salt  pork  and  weevily 
biscuits  which  bred  scurvy  and  other  dis- 


eases in  healthy  constitutions.  As  for  the 
officers,  they  fared  scarcely  better  in  their 
difiEerent  decree.  And  moreover,  unless 
they  had  aristocratic  connections  or  pa- 
tronage, they  had  to  scramble  for  each 
step  of  deferred  promotion,  or  sicken  in 
the  cold  shade  of  neglect,  till  the  master's 
mate  became  the  grey-haired  veteran. 
Consequently,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  real- 
istic maritime  novel  should  be  the  most 
melancholy  of  all  reading.  But  look  how 
a  life  at  sea  is  misrepresented  by  the 
jovial  and  comical  imagination  of  a  Mar- 
ryat.  He  skims  ovef  improbabilities  by 
selecting  his  heroes  among  young  fellows 
of  fortune  or  fair  ex|>ectations.  Fortune 
befriends  them,  or  luck  steps  in,  and  he 
leads  them  on  from  one  laughable  scene 
to  another.  They  have  their  trials,  as  who 
has  not?  to  parody  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Guppy,  when  he  touched  gently  on  his 
mother's  weakness  for  getting  drunk. 
But  we  know  all  the  time  that  those  trials 
will  prepare  them  for  advancement,  and 
they  rise  superior  to  them  in  the  elasticitv 
of  youthful  courage  even  when  still  feel- 
ing the  pangs,  —  as  when  Peter  Simple  is 
rope's-ended  by  O'Brien  out  of  the  pros- 
trating flt  of  seasickness  which  threatened 
to  be  indeflnitely  prolonged.  O'Brien, 
though  he  chastens  paternally,  is  by  no 
means  brutal.  He  knows  that  Peter,  like 
a  young  bear,  has  all  his  sorrows  before 
him;  he  thinks  it  best  he  should  have  a 
small  instalment  at  once,  which  shall  save 
worse  suffering  in  the  end.  He  lays  it 
into  the  groaning  sufferer  with  the  knotted 
rope,  and  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  form 
of  treatment  which  will  be  popular  in  a 
Channel  packet.  But  Peter  tumbles  some- 
how out  of  his  hammock,  and  painfully 
taking  a  seat  upon  his  sea-chest,  enjovs  a 
biscuit  and  basin  of  pea-soup.  How 
heartily  a  young  fellow  laughs  at  that  sort 
of  scene,  although  any  well-intended  dis- 
cipline of  the  kind  would  be  singularlv 
disagreeable  to  himself !  For  Marryat  ad- 
ministers anodynes  in  narrating  atrocities 
and  so  he  carries  the  sympathies  of  bis 
readers  along  with  him,  which  Smollett 
not  unfrequently  fails  to  do.  So  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  and  his 
friend  Gascoigne,  when  the^  have  had  a 
tussle  with  the  crew  of  the  Sicilian  felucca, 
and  pitched  the  slaughtered  ruffians  over- 
board. A  civil  jury,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  court-martial,  would  probably  have 
brought  it  in  **  justifiable  homicide.'*  All 
the  same,  the  blood  of  sundry  of  their 
fellow-creatures  might  have  been  supposed 
to  weigh  somewhat  on  the  boys*  con- 
sciences.   But  not  a  bit  of  it.    Jack  and 
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Ned  sit  sipping  the  wine  ihat  was  part  of 
their  prize's  cargo,  watching  the  smoke 
curl  up  from  their  cigars  towards  Ihelateeu 
sail  Ihey  have  arranged  as  an  awniag,  and 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  capital 
story  they  can  [ell  the  old  admiral  at 
Malta.  And  Marryat  makes  us  like  them 
all  the  better  for  it;  just  as  we  grin,  though 
we  can  hardly  approve,  when  one  of  Le- 
ver's joyous  heroes  confounds  manslaugh- 
ter and  murder, — for  cleverly  managed 
drollery  mocks  at  morality, 

Marryat  is  a  good  man,  and  his  novels 
have  been  preserved  by  the  freshness  ot 
their  breezy  fun,  while  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries like  Captain  Glasscock  are 
forgotten.  Marryat  is  good,  but  Tom 
Cringle  is  far  better.  In  fact,  the  old  friend 
and  contributor  of  "  .Maga  "  is  the  UHlish 
sea-novelist  ^a»-.«r«//<>»i:«.  Michael  Scolt 
was  no  sailor,  and  we  believe  sea  critics 
declare  that  he  occasionally  blunders  in 
rigging  and  handling  his  craCi,  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  innumerable  land-lubbers 
who  revel  in  him  have  accepted  all  his  sea 
scenes  as  gospel.  Tom  afloat  or  ashore  is 
apparently  as  realistic  as  Defoe  in  "  Rob' 
inson  Crusoe,"yet  everything  he  writes  is 
colored  with  the  rich  exuberance  of  his 
imagination.  He  excels  in  all  manner  of 
description,  and  if  we  desire  to  appreciate 
the  brilliancy  of  his  tropical  landscapes, 
we  have  only  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  Kingsleyor  Trollope,  which  were  clever 
enough  of  their  kind.  Eclipse  is  lirst, 
and  the  others  nowhere.  But  Tom,  with 
the  versilility  of  his  literary  gifts,  had 
always  a  morbid  apprehension  of  boring 
his  readers.  He  loved  to  blend  his  de- 
scriptions with  his  inimitable  character- 
drawing,  and  the  humorous  ligures  with 
which  be  tilled  his  fore  grounds  are  always 
ringing  the  changes  between  the  gro- 
tesque, the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime.  No 
man  could  sketch  the  negro  better,  and  the 
slaves  and  colored  folk  in  Jamaica  and 
Cuba  were  always  readj"  to  his  band.  Some 
sagacious  governors  might  have  done  more 
for  the  welfare  of  the  colony  had  they 
studied  the  nigger's  idiosyncrasy  in  Tom 
Cringle's  books.  If  we  have  a  fault  to 
6nd  with  him,  it  is  that  he  was  apt  to 
carry  fun  into  farce.  Yet  we  believe  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  appreciated 
the  charms  of  surprise  and  variety.  One 
of  the  best  tropical  descriptions  is  the 
night  scene,  where  the  party  are  returning 
from  Mrs.  Roseapple's  ball  to  Sally 
French's  tavern.  They  are  following  ihi 
fragrant  diS-paiii  between  sky  and  sea 
embowered  in  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  Ih< 
orange-trees,  when  the  limpid  brilliancy  of 


nnumerabie  stars  is  half  eclipsed  by  the  - 
iparkle  of  myriads  of  firetliea.  Tom  has 
absorbed  himself  in  that  enchanting  study, 
1  all  at  once  it  strikes  him  he  has  given 
lOugh  of  it.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
light  have  become  wearisome  had  he 
gone  on  sentimentalizing  for  another  page. 
So  we  have  Flamingo  and  Tom,  bearing 
the  drunken  skipper  between  them,  bump- 
ing his  head  on  the  flinty  road,  and  demol- 
ishing some  scores  of  the  fireflies  at  each 
bump.  Then  Felix,  In  correct  evening 
dress,  scrambling  after  oranges  like  an  ape, 
proposes  to  "  make  a  feather-bed  of  the 
navigator's  carcass"  when  he  wishes  to 
fall  soft ;  and  next,  the  comic  glancing  off 
:o  the  dramatic,  we  have  Adderfang  pali- 
ng away  to  the  piratical  schooner.  And 
when  Tom  has  not  a  comical  character  at 
hand,  he  snaps  the  sentimental  threads 
with  a  sudden  interruption.  He  has  been 
ndulging  in  a  long  poetical  rhapsody  be- 
neath the  frowning  batteries  of  the  Moro, 
looking  down  into  the  starlit  depths  of  ihc 
channel,  with  the  phosphorescent  flashes 
and  the  spectre-like  forms  of  the  fishes. 
' '  IS  not  only  poetical,  but  he  fears  he  is 
verging  on  the  maudlin  —  when  in  the  nick 
'  ime  the  steward  is  at  his  elbow  an- 
icing  supper.  The  volatile  Thomas 
soon  be  himself  again,  for  he  dives  to 
the  guo-rpom,  "kicking  romance  to  Old 
Nick,"  and  ''  we  had  some  wine  and  some 
n,  and  there  an  end."  Yet  not  altogether 
I  end,  for  he  takes  care  to  add  that  he  will 
:verforget  that  dark  pool,  with  the  sceaes 
;  witnessed  there  by  night  and  day. 
That  mingling  of  the-  grave  and  gay  is 
most  invariable.  The  horrors  of  the 
death  of  the  betrayed  Spanish  girl  are 
brightened  by  the  "comic  business"  of 
Transom  and  the  pompous  little  medico 
fording  the  Mooded  river;  even  when  the 
corpse  lies  on  the  bier  before  the  altar  io 
the  chapel,  the  captain  shoots  the  portly 
Senora  Campana  through  the  narrow  win- 
dow in  most  Smolleti-like  and  unceremo- 
nious fashion.  When  the  imperturbable 
Aaron  Bang  is  for  once  looking  grave  over 
Tom's  franliness  as  to  his  religious  belief, 
the  next  moment  he  laughs  away  bis  an- 
noyance, and  is  apostrophizing  an  impu- 
dent little  duck.  It  is  just  the  same  in  the 
"Cruise  of  the  Midge,"  where  we  have 
Toby  Tooraloo,  with  his  ludicrous  babil 
of  misplaced  laughter,  figuring  as  a  con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  melodramatic  di- 
nouement.  The  more  closely  we  aoalyie 
those  old  novels  of  Michael  Scott,  the 
higher  the  rank  we  are  inclined  to  assign 
him  as  a  humorist.  The  superline  may 
condemn  some  of  his  extravagances i  but 
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no  one  can  deny  the  humorously  consist- 
ent fidelity  with  which  he  makes  his  he- 
roes and  their  more  intimate  friends  reveal 
themselves  in  their  lighter  shades,  in  their 
daily  walk  and  conversation.  Even  when 
verging  on  caricature  they  are  never  un- 
true to  themselves.  We  doubt  whether  in 
these  days  of  iron-sheathed  men-of-war 
and  narrow-waisted  screw  trading  steam- 
ers, we  shall  ever  see  another  Tom,  or 
even  another  Marryat.  A  sea  life  will  al- 
ways have  its  sensational  side,  and  we  have 
been  much  interested  by  many  of  the  ro- 
mances of  Mr.  Clark  Russell.  But  if  he 
interests,  he  seldom  tries  to  amuse  us, 
and  we  fear  there  is  far  less  scope  for 
sea-drolleries  than  there  used  to  be. 

We  have  gone  adrift  in  a  nautical  di- 
gression.   Scott  succeeds  to  Smollett  and 
Sterne.     The   novels  of  fashionable  life, 
in  which  the  insipid  "  Almack's  "  actually 
made  a  mark,  are  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able.   You  may  smile  at  their  follies,  but 
otherwise  there  is  not  a  laugh  in  them. 
Now  we  need  hardly  say  we  are  not  going 
to  indulge  in  glorification  of  the  Great 
Magician,  —  of  the  Napoleon  who  oblit- 
erated the  old  landmarks  of  fiction,  and 
ruled  supreme  in  the  new  world  he  had 
created.     We    speak    of    the    author    of 
"  Waverley  "  as  *'  the  Shirra ; "  as'the  un- 
rivalled relater  of   the  good  stories  he 
retouched  in  the  telling;  as  the  Velasquez 
of  the  varied  individualities  he  idealized; 
as   the  man  who,  when  his   health   was 
strong  and  his  spirits  were    high,  beat 
up  Highland  smugglers  and  ex-caterans 
among  their  stills  and  in  their  glens  — 
who  made  mounted  raids  into  Liddesdale 
before  the  days  of  wheeled  carriages  — 
and    who    never  missed  the    chance  of 
noting  a  comical  or  characteristic  trait, 
whether  he  were  drinking  toddy  or  spear- 
ing salmon    with  a   store-farmer,  sitting 
demurely  at  the  clerk's  table  in  the  Par- 
liament Square,  or  supping  with  the  prince 
at  Carlton  House.    Considering  all  he  has 
done  himself,  and  the  work  of  his  many 
clever  imitators,  it  was  a  blissful  moment 
for  mankind  when,  in  a  search  for  fishing- 
tackle,  he  stumbled  on  the  half-finished 
*'  Waverley."    There  can  be  no  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  sudden  revolution  he  set 
agoing,  or  of  the  absolute  freshness  of 
the  new  and  natural  manner  he  popular- 
ized, than  the  impression  of  the  first  vol- 
ume in  manuscript  on  James  Ballantyne. 
Worthy  James  was   Scott's  devoted  ad- 
mirer ;  he  had  decided  literary  tastes,  and 
Scott  regarded  him  as  no  mean  critic. 
Yet,  as  he  owned  afterwards  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  he  pronounced  the  scenes  at 


Tullyveolan  and  in  the  village  change' 
house  vulgar.    The  fact  was  that  they  were 
all  the  world  apart  from  the  artificial  stand- 
ard of  conventional  inaninity  set  up  by  the 
Minerva  Press.    We  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  greater  proof  of  Scott's  genius 
for  humor  than  his  success  with  such  types 
as  the  formal  Scotch  baron  of  the  old 
French  school,  and  the  pragmatical  soldier 
of  fortune  who  had  followed  the  Lion  of 
the  North.    The  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
though  Morritt  expressed  some  apprehen- 
sions, was  as  heartily  welcomed  in  fash- 
ionable southern  drawing-rooms  as  among 
the  lairds  of  Perth  and  Aneus,  who  had 
known  something  of  his  forebears.    Scott 
was  only  human  after  all,  and  inclined  to 
forget  that  what  amused  his  immediate 
friends    might   be    less    entertaining  to 
the  great  world  beyond  the  border.    His 
special  knowledge  as  a  Scottish  lawyer 
was  often  something  of  a  snare  to  him. 
Candid   intimates   hinted,  for   example, 
that  Mr.  Saddletree  was  decidedly  a  bore. 
But  when  that  has  been  said,  and  when 
we  have  remarked  that  the  shoemaker 
went  rather  beyond  his  last  in  depicting 
the  humors  of  the  fashionable  company  at 
the  third-rate  Spa  of  St.  Ronan's,  criticism 
or  cavilling  has  done  its  utmost.    Take 
any  one  of  the  earlier  Scotch  novels,  for 
example,  and  say  if  they  are  not  always 
saturated  in  humor.    No  doubt  it  is  con- 
tinually being  kept  in  the  background, 
while  poetry,  pathos,  and  tragedy  come  to 
the  front.    But  it  is  always  there,  and  the 
cheery  author  is  always  willing  to  send 
a    stray    gleam  through    the    blackness. 
What  can  be  more  painfully  dramatic  than 
the  trial  at  Carlisle,  when  the  chivalrous 
Vich   Ian  Vohr,  learning  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things,  is  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  ambition?    It  was  hard  to  raise  a 
laugh  then  without  outraging  the  canons 
of  good  taste.    Yet  what  can  be  more 
true  to  Highland  simplicity  than  the  orig- 
inal proposal  of  the  devoted  henchman, 
to  go  down  on  his  personal  guarantee  to 
Glennaquoich  and  bring  up  six  of  the  very 
best  of  the  Maclvors  to  be  *' justified  "  in 
their  chieftain's  stead  ? 

"  Waverley  "  was  essentially  romantic, 
but  in  '*  Guy  Mannering,"  as  it  was  a  pic- 
ture of  more  modern  manners,  humor  had 
free  play.  The  English  stranger  had  his 
first  experience  of  Scottish  •*  wut  "  when 
he  asks  his  way  in  the  wilds  of  Galloway. 
He  finds  it  improve  on  further  acquaint- 
ance, when  he  listens  to  the  worthy  Laird 
of  Ellangowan  **  maundering"  away,  and 
reproaching  the  silent  Sampson  for  volu- 
bility while  the  lady  up-stairs  is  in  the 
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pangs  of  labor.  The  laird  is  anxious 
about  his  wife,  but  his  iDvoluntary  jocU' 
laritygets  the  belter  of  pathos.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  Scott  ever  drew  auy- 
thitig  better  than  Dandie  Diomoat;  the 
old  Liddesdale  recotlectioos,  all  the  mem- 
ories of  the  rides  with  Shortreed,  and  the 
rough-and-ready  fox-hunting  and  badger- 
drawiDg  that  had  been  long  dammed  back, 
came  upon  him  with  a  rush.  How  hap- 
pily he  hits  o£E  the  once-familiar  talk  and 
habits  of  thought  in  suggestive  touches  I 
— as  in  the  chat  with  the  captain  about 
the  randy  gipsy  wife  who  had  given  him 
a  Cassandra's  warning,  and  the  menacing 
promise  to  MacGuffog  of  a  sackful  of 
broken  bones  the  next  time  the  jailer  set 
his  foot  in  Liddesdale.  As  for  Dominie 
Sampson,  Scott  had  a  contemporary  pat- 
tern ail  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  Dominie 
Tamson,  the  tutor  at  Abbotsford,  just  as 
he  puts  Laldlaw's  "  what  for  no"  in  the 
mouth  of  Meg  Dods.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  same  man  who  had  done 
Dinmont  should  have  drawn  the  misan- 
thropic bibliomaniac  of  Monkbarns  with 
such  living  and  sympathetic  drollery.  A 
certain  old  Mr.  Constable  of  Prestonpans 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original,  to  which 
Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre  supplied  certain 
characteristic  traits.  Scott  may  have  bor- 
rowed 3  type  and  some  traits,  but  all  were 
transformed  by  the  magic  of  his  genius. 
Book.huDtIng  may  be  aa  absorbing  par- 
suit,  and  it  has  its  sensations,  but  it  seems 
a  somewhat  slow  and  mus^  business  to 
the  outsider.  We  know  nothing  much 
more  spirited  In  the  Waverley  novels  than 
Oldbuck's  enthusiastic  explanations  to 
Lovel  of  how  he  came  by  the  choicest 
treasures  la  his  collection.  All  the  anti- 
quary's talk,  whether  of  Picts  or  Phoca, 
old  chronicles  or  Scottish  cookery,  Is 
flavored  with  (he  dry  pungency  character- 
istic of  the  man  who  scarcely  succeeded 
in  beiug  either  cynic  or  misanthrope. 
And  the  unintentional  lessons  he  scattered 
broadcast,  by  apoloeue  or  episode,  in  Ori- 
ental fashion,  have  been  laid  to  heart  and 
unconsciously  acted  upon.  Connoisseurs 
have  been  guilty  of  many  follies,  for  the 
art  of  ingeniously  counterfeiting  even 
outstrips  credulity.  But  we  believe  many 
a  pseudo-antiquary  has  been  saved  from 
some  costly  extravagance  by  recollections 
of  Edie  Ochiltree,  of  the  bodle  and  the 
ladle,  and  the  Kaim  of  Klnprunes. 

There  is  always  abundance  of  sponta- 
neous humor  in  all  Scoti's  novels  which 
approach  modern  times.  Take  "The  Pi- 
rate," for  instance.  Magnus  Troil  is  a 
most  excellent  character,  for  such  hospi- 


table topers  are  of  every  age  ;  and  Clai 
HaJcro  and  Triptolcmus  Yellowley  sen 
as  admirable  foils  to  the  Udalman.  And 
the  Cuddle  Headrigg  of  '■  Old  Mortality  " 
is  even  better  than  Triptolemus,  for  the 
Scottish  agriculturist  was  a  stereotyped 
Conservative,  drawing  his  thoughts  and 
his  metaphors  from  his  absorbing  occu- 
pation ;  and  Cuddle  with  his  pawky  timid- 
ity had  a  rare  chance  of  coming  out  strong, 
when  tried  for  his  life  before  the  terrible 
Blood  Council.  But  we  have  spoken  of 
the  difficulties  —  which  even  Scott  found 
formidable  — of  introducing  fun  into  the 
mediaeval  romance.  He  grappled  them, 
of  course,  with  bis  resolute  versatility, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  mediaeval  scenes  are 
infinitely  creditable.  Take  two  at  ran- 
dom. The  one  which  pfirhaps  we  moat] 
thoroughly  enjoy  Is  the  nocturnal  drinking 
bout  in  the  Hermitage  of  Copmanhurst, 
when  Sir  Sluggard  has  persuaded  his 
saintly  host  to  draw  on  his  forage-stack, 
his  cellar,  and  his  pantry.  The  other  is 
the  carouse  in  the  Castle  of  Piessis,  where 
Durward  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Archer 
Guard.  The  dignified  Lord  Crawford 
drops  in,  and  being  left  to  himself,  he  sub- 
sides into  a  seat,  and  devotes  himself  to 
the  wine-cup.  When  he  rises  to  go,  after 
delivering  much  sage  advice  against  ex- 
cess, the  old  noblem»D's  gait  is  decidedlv 
unsteady ;  so  with  much  presence  of  mind, 
and  in  soldier-like  familiarity,  be  cood^ 
scends  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  shoalder 
Le  Balafr^,  and  covers  a  graceful 
by  whispering  con&denlially  in  his 

But  in  that  respect,  in  our  candid  opjt^ 
ion,  Scott  is  surpassed  by  Dumas.  Oddljr 
enough  the  brilliant  Frenchman  seems  to 
keep  bis  comedy  for  his  historical  aorels 
and  his  "  Impressions  de  Voyage."  Some 
of  the  short  stories  In  the  "  Impressions  " 
droll  to  a  degree  —  that  one,  for  ex- 
ample, about  the  home-sick  dromedary 
broken  loose  from  the  caravan,  which  mis- 
look  :he  dusty  wastes  near  Marseilles  for 
the  sands  of  its  native  Sahara.  "  Monte 
Christo,"  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a 
masterpiece  of  somewhat  slipsliod  iaveo- 
tion,  is  generally  as  grave  as  it  is  sensa- 
tional. The  nearest  approach  to  drollery 
we  remember  in  It,  Is  where  ihe  so-called 
Cavalcantis  are  presented  to  each  other 
In  their  new  relations  of  father  and  sod. 
With  the  navels  of  the  Valois  period  it  is 
viry  different.  Cliicot,  the  court  too*,-, 
makes  excellent  fooling  throughout ;  ana 
his  bitter  tongue  has  unrivalled  opporti 
nilies,  considering  the  rare  sagacity  hSi 
hides  beneath  an  affectation  of  folly.  ]" 
monkish    booo-companion    Gorenflot 
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done  in  far  broader  style ;  but  remem- 
bering all  we  have  read  in  Rabelais  and 
elsewhere,  we  do  not  know  that  even  Go- 
renflot  is  much  caricatured.  Then  there 
is  the  Captain  Roquefkiette  of  "  Le  Chev- 
alier d'Harmental,"  a  species  of  French 
version  of  Major  Dalgetty ;  for  Dumas, 
like  Scott,  took  so  kindly  to  scamps  that 
he  generally  gave  them  redeeming  virtues. 
As  for  the  series  of  the  "Musketeers," 
many  of  the  early  scenes  have  all  the  reck- 
less verve  of  Lever's  Irish  novels. 

When  Dickens  brought  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Sam  Weller  on  the  stage,  the  farce 
was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter;  for 
a  farce,  and  a  screaming  farce,  the  "  Pick- 
wick Papers "  were,  and  the  immortal 
Sam  is  a  magnificent  impossibility.  It  is 
not  only  that  wit  and  wisdom  and  apposite 
illustrations  dropped  from  his  lips  like  the 
pearls  from  those  of  the  princess  in  the 
fairy-tale  ;  but  the  range  of  his  reading  bad 
been  as  wide  as  his  practical  philosophy 
was  profound.  He  is  at  home  with  Sterne, 
for  he  talks  about  the  young  woman  who 
kept  the  goat,  etc.  Though  from  being 
wagoner's  boy,  and  sleepmg  under  the 
Adelphi  arches,  he  had  been  promoted  to 
boots  at  the  Borough  Inn,  he  is  so  familiar 
with  the  interiors  of  respectable  taverns 
in  the  city,  that  he  can  warn  his  master  to 
avoid  a  certain  table  with  the  awkward 
legs.  But  what  of  all  that?  We  fear 
"Pickwick"  loses  flavor  with  advancing 
age,  but  we  used  to  know  many  a  young 
man  who  read  and  re-read  it  far  more  in- 
defati^ably  than  he  ever  searched  the 
Scriptures.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  as  freely  quoted  at  fast  messes  and 
other  places  where  even  the  lightest  fiction 
was  at  a  discount,  as  in  the  daily  journals 
and  the  magazines.  The  author  had  taken 
the  license  of  the  professional  jester  who 
never  sticks  at  a  trifle  so  long  as  be  can 
raise  a  laugh.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  faith- 
ful companions  are  as  indi£Eerent  to  the 
conventionalities  of  dress  and  the  toilet 
as  any  follower  of  Diogenes.  They  go 
for  a  week's  visit  in  a  country  house  in  as 
light  marching  order  as  a  Matabele  war- 
rior or  a  primitive  Christian  missionary. 
They  are  always  swallowing  liquor,  in 
season  and  out  of  season ;  and  though  we 
have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  Sir  Wil- 
frid, we  are  scandalized  at  the  frequency  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  excesses.  How  ne  found 
his  way  home  from  the  cricket-match  to 
the  Manor  Farm  has  always  been  a  mys- 
tery to  us ;  and  we  must  say  that  the  sage 
in  spectacles  richly  deserved  the  j^illory, 
when  he  had  got  drunk  over  the  jars  of 
cold    punch  at    the  shooting   luncheon. 


"  Pickwick  "  was  a  tour  d^esprit  that  was 
not  to  be  repeated,  and  in  his  subsequent 
books  Dickens  rose  from  broad  burlesque 
to  more  chastened  farce  or  genteel  com- 
edy. Though  there  was  burlesque  still  in 
the  picturesque  characters  whom  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  and  Mr.  Tapley  fell  among  in 
the  Far  West,  tho  studies  could  not  have 
been  altogether  caricatured,  or  they  would 
not  have  stung  the  Americans  so  deeply. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  laughed  over  and 
enjoyed  "Martin  Chuzzlewit "  more  than 
any  other  of  Dickens's  books,  although 
the  autobiographical "  Copperfield  "  ranks 
higher  as  a  work  of  art,  and  we  are  far 
from  forgetting  Mr.  Micawber.  Talking 
of  Messrs.  Micawber,  Toots,  Tapley, 
Swiveller,  &  Co.,  there  can  be  no  stronger 
test  of  the  lifelike  humor  of  those  fancies 
than  the  frequency  with  which  they  have 
pointed  the  speeches  of  statesmen  and 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  political 
caricature.  Mr.  Punch  has  made  us  famil- 
iar enough  with  chancellors  of  the  ex- 
chequer waiting  for  something  to  turn  up, 
and  with  premiers  struggling  with  difficul- 
ties and  striving  to  be  jolly  under  the 
circumstances.  Of  course  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Dickens's  fame  had  he 
ceased  to  write  when  be  began  to  read 
in  public.  "  Like  milestones  on  the  Dover 
road,"  the  comical  characters  mark  a  mel- 
ancholy and  steady  decline  from  the  Flora 
and  Mrs.  General  of  "  Littl*  Dorrit"  to 
the  Pumblecbooks  and  Pips.  Yet  we  not 
only  like  bis  last  books  from  grateful 
associations,  but  for  the  fun  that  is  still 
on  tap,  though  the  quality  has  sadly  dete- 
riorated. There  is  matter  for  mirth  in  the 
first  chapters  of  "Great  Expectations," 
nor  is  the  old  gout-ridden  purser  in  the 
last  volume  by  any  means  bad.  Even  the 
Podsnaps  and  Twemlows  of  "Our  Mu- 
tual Friend  "  have  their  merits.  Dickens 
was  a  genuine  humorist,  but  it  is  curious 
to  remark  that  apparently  he  kept  all  bis 
good  things  for  bis  novels.  There  is 
forced  fun  enough  in  the  hasty  notes  to 
bis  friends  preserved  by  Mr.  Forster,  yet 
hardly  a  fancy  was  funny  enough  to  im- 
press itself  on  our  memory.  With  one 
notable  exception,  where  a  raven  arriving 
to  replace  another,  administers  to  the  little 
property  of  the  defunct,  and  proceeds  to 
ransack  the  repositories  in  the  back  gar- 
den ;  and  that  fancy,  we  believe  on  second 
thoughts,  was  touched  up  on  translation 
to  "  The  Uncommercial  Traveller." 

We  look  back  with  mingled  pleasure 
and  melancholy  to  the  days  when  Thack- 
eray's monthly  serials  in  the  yellow  covers 
were  running  neck  and  neck  with  Dickens 
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ile  Lever  in  neutral  and  inap- 
ropriate  leaden  color  was  by  no  means  a 
Dad  third,  It  has  been  the  fashion  since 
Thackeray's  death  to  declare  that  he  was 
DO  cynic,  and  Mr,  Punch  set  the  example 
in  a  graceful  mortuary  ode  to  his  old  and 
valued    coolribuior.      The 

paradoxical;  it'  is  untrue. 
Thackeray  was  essentially  a  cynic.  Un- 
doubtedly he  delighted  to  analyze  the 
vices,  follies,  and  foibles  of  human  nature, 
from  the  hero  of  "  the  Fatal  Boots "  to 
such  finished  scoundrels  as  Barry  Lyndon. 
He  made  a  reputation  by  the  "Snob 
Papers."  which  search  out  all  social 
weaknesses  in  the  manner  of  a  polite 
Fielding ;  and  he  established  it  by  "  Van- 
ity Fair,"  with  its  wonderfully  expressive 
and  comprehensive  title.  He  was  a 
cynic,  but  be  was  a  kindly  cynic;  and 
like  some  of  the  spasmodic  fountains  in 
the  desert,  his  milk  of  human  kindness 
would  come  in  jets,  the  more  refreshing 
from  their  rarity.  As  for  example,  when, 
apropos  to  good  Dr.  Goodenough,  and  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  friendly  services, 
be  breaks  out  in  heartfelt  praise  of  the 
doctors,  whom  he  has  freely  satirized  else- 
where. That  he  excelled  in  the  loving 
delineation  of  noble  character,  he  showed 
in  Colonel  Newcome,  whose  very  weak- 
Dcsses  are  ihe  offspriog  oi  virtues,  malting 
us  like  him  all  the  better.  So  with  Dob- 
bin, where  growing  affection  for  his 
subject  evidently  forced  the  satirist's 
band;  for  the  uncouth  and  paiuftjlly 
embarrassed  schoolboy  and  subaltern 
goes  forward  gaining  steadily  in  dignity. 
Thackeray's  scamps  and  his  rogues  have 
generally  attractive  qualities,  are  often 
treated  with  extreme  tenderness,  and  are 
encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  oppor- 
tunities for  repentance.  Rawdon  Craw- 
ley, the  dissipated  heavy  dragoon,  is  a 
hardened  reprobate ;  it  may  be  doubted  it 
he  plays  on  the  square  with  cards  or  dice, 
and  he  shoots  Captain  Marker  with  as 
little  remorse  as  a  cock-pheasant.  His 
marriage  with  Ihe  worst  of  wives  does 
much  to  change  him  for  the  better,  and 
unselfish  affection  for  his  boy  does  agreat 
deal  more.  We  sympathize  when  he  is 
arranginj;  to  be  revenged  on  Lord  Steyne  ; 
we  are  touched  by  the  tears  in  his  eyes 
when  he  is  talking  to  his  kindly  sister-in- 
law;  and  we  feel  something  approaching 
10  respect  for  the  old  ro«/ when  he  sails 
away  to  honorable  exile  in  Covetiiry 
Island.  "  Honest "  Costigan  —  Thack- 
eray, who  was  much  addicted  to  manner- 
isms, was  fond  of  calling  his  most 
questionable    characters  honest  — 


unmitigated  and  disreputable  old  scampj 
So  far  as  debts,  duns,  and  pecuniary  base 
ness  go,  he  is  a  vulgarized  Rawdoi 
Crawley.  Perhaps  Costigan  could  "" 
have  helped  getting  druuK.  but  he  i 
not  have  dishonored  his  grey  bain 
singing  scandalous  songs  at  the  "  K 
en"  towards  the  small  hours.  His 
duct  is  about  as  contemptible  as  conduct 
need  be.  yet  the  touch  of  genius  some- 
how insinuates  relief,  and  we  have  all 
a  kindness  for  the  drunken  captain. 
Thackeray  had  more  sympathy  wtih  a 
gay  and  gifted  Bohemian  like  Jack  than 
withaseldsh  sensualist  like  Jos  Sedley. 
There  is  no  better  comedy  in  the  novels 
than  the  earlier  career  of  the  collector  of 
Boggley  Wallah :  the  blushing  youth  in 
his  gay  garments  making  love  to  Becky; 
Mr.  Sedley  in  the  bower  at  Vauxball  in- 
viting the  public  to  pledge  him  in  rack- 
punch  ;  Mr.  Sedley,  swaggering  one  day 
in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  and  hurrying 
the  next  from  stable  to  hotel,  offering aay 
money  for  a  pair  of  posters ;  Waterloo 
Sedley  relating  his  European  campaigns 
in  Hindustan,  and  hinting  that  he  and  the 
Iron  Duke  shared  the  honor  of  sending 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  We  like  the 
fat  old  gourmand,  who  with  all  his  faolts 
was  free-handed  enough  to  his  parents 
and  his  sister.    But  Thackeray  puts  his 

led  sensualist  into  a  purgatory  as  ter- 
rible as  was  ever  invented  for  the  capital 
o£  gluttony  by  the  realistic  old  Italian 
painters,  and  his  end  with  Becky  Crawley 
as  a  ministering  fiend,  is  about  as  miser- 
able aa  could  well  be  imagined.  There 
are  many  admirable  minor  touches  in 
Thackeray  which  are  apt  to  escape  obser- 
vation. He  excelled  in  happy  nomencia- 
lure,  though  we  have  been  told  that  hli  ■ 
friend  "Jacob  Omnium  "  used  to  heI|N| 
him  there.  "  The  Newcomes  "  Is  almoa^| 
a  more  suggestive  title  than  "Vanitffl 
Fair,"  and  what  can  sound  better  thai) 
Ihe  impregnable  fortress  of  Dunkeradam, 
which  figures  in  the  veracious  narrative 
of  Major  Gahagan  t  We  take  one  ex- 
ample at  random  of  the  felicitous  finish 
of  a  sentence  where  the  wit  lurks  in  Ihe 
surprise :  where  we  are  told  that  Mr, 
Percy  Sievewright  of  the  Inner  Temple 
played  on  the  piano,  —  "  and  very  ill  too." 

Thinking  of  Jos  Sedley  and  his  gour- 
mandism,  of  the  pineapples  he  brought 
home  for  tilSn  lo  Russell  Square,  and  the 
chilis  be  feelingly  recommended  to  his 
inamorata,  we  associate  Thackeray  with 
caviare,  anchovies, olives,  and  the  piquant 
delicacies  of  refined  civilization.  "The 
writings  of  Lever  remind  us,  on  the  cos* 
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trary,  of  a  heady,  rich)  and  generous  vint* 
age,  which  ripens  with  roaturitv  and  mel- 
lows with  age.  "  Harry  Rolficker,"  as 
Thackeray  happily  parodied  the  original, 
passes  through  Arthur  O'Leary  into  the 
sage  and  caustic  Cornelius  G^Dowd,  and 
the  author  of  the  more  serious  fiction  that 
followed  "  Sir  Brooke  Fossbrooke."  For 
fast,  brilliant,  headlong  fun,  for  a  sus- 
tained flow  of  buoyant  and  exuberant 
spirits,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
match  his  first  military  novels.  He  took, 
as  a  rule,  the  droll  side  of  Irish  life,  as 
Carleton,  who  was  peasant-born,  had 
painted  it  in  its  more  pathetic  and  darker 
aspects.  Lever^s  Irish  heroes  stick  at 
nothing,  as  their  creator  laughs  probabil- 
ities and  chronology  to  scorn.  And  the 
Englishmen  of  a  good  sort  who  go  among 
them,  are  speedily  indoctrinated  with  the 
tastes  and  mad  humors  of  the  country. 
They  take  impossible  leaps  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field on  half-blown  horses ;  they  take 
turns  on  the  sod  at  twelve  short  paces  by 
way  of  appetizer  for  an  early  breakfast ; 
they  live  in  a  wild  whirl  of  gaieties  ;  they 
sit  in  each  evening  at  mess  to  bouts  of 
serious  drinking.  Yet  their  constitutions 
stand  the  incessant  strain;  they  seem  to 
be  continually  renewing  their  vigorous 
youth,  and  are  seldom  either  sick  or 
sorry.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  the 
way  they  manage  to  live  on  considerably 
less  than  their  modest  pay,  for  they  are 
all  hopelessly  in  debt.  They  recognize 
the  necessity  for  some  circulating  me- 
dium by  backing  bills  and  interviewing 
usurers,  but  they  decidedly  overdo  the 
Scriptural  precept  of  taking  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Yet  apparently  they  are 
justified  in  that  blind  faith  in  the  future, 
for  the  inevitable  crash  is  indefinitely  de- 
ferred. They  tempt  Providence  by  pro- 
voking crack  duellists;  by  volunteering 
parenthetically,  like  Mr.  O'Malley,  for 
desperate  forlorn-hopes,  with  which  they 
have  no  regimental  concern  ;  and  bv  in- 
dulging in  mad  pranks  upon  outpost  auty, 
which  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  courts- 
martial  than  promotion.  If  they  are  not 
actually  shot-proof,  they  are  virtually 
immortal,  and  they  rise  rapidly  in  the 
service  when  other  men  would  be  broken. 
And  yet  we  are  amused,  and  overper- 
suaded,  moreover,  to  sceptical  credulity, 
as  in  the  wonderland  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  For  Lever  has  all  the  fecundity 
and  fertility  of  the  Oriental  raconteur. 
His  Maurice  Quills,  his  Monsoons,  his 
O'Shaughnessys,  his  jovial  priests  of  the 
old  school,  and  their  frolicsome  parish- 
ioners, like  Micky  Free,  are  equally  rich 
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in  reminiscences, — as  all  the  reminis- 
cences are  illustrative  of  mad  customs 
and  strange  manners,  and  point  their 
moral,  such  as  it  is.  Then  look  at  the  rich 
humor  of  the  Dodd  correspondence,  an 
improved  imitation  of  Humphry  Clinker, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  it. 
Of  course  Kenny  Dodd  contrives  to  live 
like  a  prince  on  the  Continent  on  the  ham- 
pered rent-roll  of  an  Irish  squireen ;  yet 
how  wisely  he  discusses  life  and  politics 
in  the  midst  of  his  extravagances,  and 
what  capital  stories  he  has  to  tell!  —  as 
the  anecdote  of  the  two  **  decent  men " 
who  had  been  delegated  by  a  secret  soci* 
ety  to  shoot  him;  who  satisfactorily  an- 
swered the  question  as  to  **  how  much  they 
would  take  to  let  him  live,"  and  whom  he 
amicably  accompanied  to  the  borders  of 
his  property,  talking  over  the  crops  and 
the  turns  of  the  markets.  As  for  the 
latest  novels,  they  have  sobered  in  their 
stvle,  though  there  is  always  the  underflow 
ot  the  old  drollery ;  but  like  the  sermon  in 
*'Gil  Bias,"  that  smacked  of  the  apoplexy, 
we  have  a  sense  that  they  are  weighted 
with  the  gout  and  the  gravel. 

It  is  a  very  long  way  from  Lever  to 
George  Eliot  —  from  Harry  Lorrequer  to 
Silas  Marner;  and  a  comparison,  or  rather 
a  contrast  of  the  two,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  extraordinary  range  in  the  varieties  of 
irresistible  humor.  In  almost  equal  meas- 
ure with  Scott  and  Balzac,  George  Eliot 
had  the  Shakespearian  gift  of  genius  which 
enables  a  writer  to  exchange  minds  with 
his  characters.  Considering  her  age,  her 
sex,  her  upbringing,  and  her  education, 
we  can  understand  her  identifying  herself 
with  "  the  aunts "  in  the  "  Mill  on  the 
Floss."  But  what  does  astound  us  is 
the  inimitable  vraisemblance  of  such  a 
Teniers-like  scene  as  that  of  the  rustic 
conviviality  at  the  Rainbow,  where  the 
farrier,  the  butcher,  and  Mr.  Macey,  the 
clerk,  discuss  parochial  matters  in  general, 
and  the  Red  Durham  and  ghosts  in  par- 
ticular. We  might  fancy  she  had  been 
under  the  table  taking  shorthand  notes. 
Assuredly  she  had  not  much  in  common 
with  a  Bob  Jakin.  Yet  what  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  aspirations  of  Bob^s  early 
ambition,  though  the  horizon  was  destined 
to"expand  indefinitely  —  "  I'd  sooner  be  a 
rot-catcher  nor  anything  —  I  would.  The 
moles  is  nothing  to  the  rots.  But,  Lors  ! 
you  mun  ha'  ferrets.  Dogs  is  no  good." 
Mrs.  Poyser  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  power  of  teaching  by  parable  and  fa- 
miliar metaphor.  There  is  practical  phi- 
losophy in  all  she  says,  as  there  are  human 
nature  and  consistency  in  all  she  does. 
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The  scene  in  which  she  gives  the  squire 
a  piece  of  her  nilod  is  at  least  as  good  as 
anything  in  "  Adam  Bede."  And  the  ap- 
propriate remark  with  which  &he  caps  it  is 
as  good  as  anything  in  the  ludicrous  scene 
—  "  I've  had  my  say  out,  and  I  shall  be 
the  easier  for  it  all  my  life.  There's  no 
pleasure  i'  living  if  you're  to  be  corked 
up  forever,  and  only  dribble  your  mind  out 
by  the  sly  like  a  leaky  barrel."  We  may 
be  pardoned  for  remembering  with  pleas- 
ure that  among  the  treasure- troves  of  new 
and  retiring  talent  which  delighted  the  late 
editor  of  ''  Maga,"  the  manuscripts  of  the 
"  Scenes  ol  Clerical  Life  "  were  the  most 
delightful.  They  werethebeginningoflhe 
long  literary  connection  which  changed, 
after  the  dropping  of  the  author's  veil, 
into  close  personal  friendship.  "Amos 
Barton,"  in  especial,  is  absolutely  crowded 
with  humorous  portraiture.  The  gather- 
ing of  the  clergy  round  Mr.  Ely's  hospita- 
ble table  is  a  group  by  a  literary  Van  der 
Heist  which  surpasses  its  companion  pic- 
ture of  the  immortal  Yorkshire  curates  in 

We  might  ramble  on  indefinitely  in 
Great  Britain,  without  crossing  either  the 
Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  but  we  must  bring 
these  desultory  reminiscences  to  a  close. 
Yet  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude 
to  ignore  our  familiar  friend,  Anthaay 
Trollope.  Speaking  personally,  no  novel- 
ist has  given  us  greater  pleasure;  for 
we  had  got  the  Waveriey  novels  literally 
by  heart  at  an  age  when  tne  memory  Is  as 
susceptible  as  it  is  tenacious.  Humor  is 
scarcely  Trollope's  strong  point;  he 
shines,  of  course,  rather  in  the  realization 
aod  idealization  of  domestic  incident  and 
in  the  easy  elaboration  of  the  every-day 
social  types.  Yet  Trollope's  quietly  hu- 
morous face  was  the  key  to  his  manner  of 
writing ;  and  all  his  books,  not  excepting 
the  melancholy  "  Macdermots  of  Bally- 
ctorau,"  are  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  fjn 
and  gaiety.  Even  when  Trollope's  folks 
are  the  reverse  of  humorous  themselves, 
they  may  be  the  uncoosclous  cause  of 
endless  humorous  situations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  henpecked  Bishop  of  Barches- 
ler,  and  the  domineering  Mrs.  Proudie, 
So  we  have  the  sedate  Mr.  Harding,  inno- 
cent as  any  child,  when  he  comes  up  to 
London  to  inlerviewhis  counsel, dropping 
in  to  the  deserted  night-house  in  the  Hay- 
market,  with  its  scent  of  cigar-smoke  and 
unholy  shellfish,  as  a  suitable  place  la 
have  a  quiet,  clerical  chop.  So  we  have 
the  pompous  Dr.  Filgrave  —  a  capital 
name  by  the  way  —  moving  mirth  by  his 
anger  when  worsted  and  humiliated    in 


single  combats  with  Dr.  Thome  i 
sickrooms  at  Greshambury  and  Boxall  I 
Hill.  Butwhen  Troilope  does  lav  himself 
out  to  be  more  decidedly  comical,  he  not 
unfrequenlly  succeeds  admirably.  In  bis 
gallery  of  celebrities  there  are  few  superior 
to  the  great  Mr,  Moulder  in  ■' Orley 
Farm,"  with  his  abiding  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  commercial  vocation,  and 
his  patriotic  predilection  for  doubleproof 
British  brandy,  which  he  possibly  carries 
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Mr.  Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Doone  "  is  a 
wonderful  book,  telus,  teres,  rotuttdus, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Though  historical, 
the  history  is  comparatively  modern,  and 
deals,  moreover,  with  the  manners  of  pic- 
turesquely Conservative  counties.  "'  "" 
joyed,  also,  the  rare  good  fi 
ing  the  most  improbable  sensation  upon 
actual  facts.  But  what  carries  us  along 
the  Doone  trail  and  up  to  distant  London 
almost  as  pleasantly  as  the  good  company 
of  the  truculent  Carver  and  Ihe  freeboot- 
ing  Tom  Fagus,  and  the  ferocious  judge 
of  the  Bloody  Circuit,  is  the  excellent 
fellowship  of  plain  John  Ridd  himself. 
His  dry,  native  wit,  his  quaint  colloquial- 
isms and  forms  of  expression,  his  simple 
and  original  fashion  of  regarding  things, 
his  shrewdly  instinctive  perception  of 
subtle  character,  the  presence  of  mind  that 
never  fails  him,  with  the  mighty  power  of 
thews  and  sinews  that  are  in  reserve  be- 
hind the  iron  nerve,  make  up  a  personality 
that  would  seem  phenomenal  had  we  not 
known  •■  Jan  "  as  a  boy  and  watched  with 
Mr.  Blackmore  his  slow  but  sure  develop- 
ment. Our  older  friend  Sam  Weller  is  a 
brilliant  freak  of  the  fancy.  John  Rldd  is 
a  child  of  nature,  and  a  genuine  son  of 
Devon,  though  certainly  nature  has  been 
singularly  kind  to  him. 


Fiam  The  Smlltih  R(Tl«ir. 
THE  CESSION  OF  HELIGOLAND. 
Those  who  have  been  prophesyinji 
every  kind  of  "surrender  to  Germany,'' 
will  not  fail  to  note  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
despatch,  issued  June  i7ih,  to  Sir  Edward 
.Malet,  that  we  propose  to  give  our  neigh- 
bors in  east  Africa  considerably  less  than 
they  demand  of  us. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  principle  that 
we  claim  the  land  where  rights  have  been 
acquired  by  British  settlements,  Lord  Sal- 
has  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  o( 
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between  the  Stevenson  Road,  the  Nyassa 
Lake,  and  the  Congo  State,  so  far  as  it 
comes  north  of  the  eleventh  degree  of 
south  latitude  is  to  fall  under  our  influ- 
ence. England  obtains  a  recognition  of 
her  protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  and  what 
is  of  great  importance,  all  the  Witu  dis- 
trict to  the  northeast  of  the  British  East 
African  Company's  territory  is  ceded  to 
us.  With  the  possession  of  Wituland, 
England  has  the  control  westward  of  the 
Italian  protectorate  in  Abyssinia  from  the 
first  degree  of  southern  latitude  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt.  The  W'tu  coast  line 
alone  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
the  protectorate  had  only  recently  been 
assumed  by  Germany.  The  possession 
of  this  new  territory  ought  to  quicken  the 
somewhat  sleepy  activities  of  the  British 
East  African  Company.  We  must  hear 
no  more  of  their  wishing  to  throw  up  the 
whole  business  in  disgust,  as  has  been 
sometimes  obscurely  hinted  of  late.  With 
free  access  to  the  northern  half  of  Lake 
Victoria,  to  Uganda,  and  to  the  north.  Sir 
William  Mackinnon's  company  ought  to 
make  itself  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  satisfactory  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  the  final  mapping  out  of 
the  frontier  between  Damaraland  and 
Ngamiland.  Against  all  these  advantages 
what  have  we  to  place  on  the  opposite 
scale  ?  Ostensibly,  a  small  matter,  the 
transfer  of  an  island,  one-fifth  of  a  square 
mile  in  superficial  area,  to  Germany.  Un- 
fortunately, Heligoland,  as  its  name  im 
ports,  is  a  holy  island,  and  there  is  no 
arguing  with  sentiment,  religious  or  other. 
In  the  old  days  the  Angli  used  to  go  over 
to  the  sacred  spot  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess  Hertha,  to  whom  a  shrine  was 
there  dedicated.  But  in  itself  the  connec- 
tion between  the  little  Frisian  island  and 
Great  Britain  is  extremely  slight,  and  is 
not  even  sacred  by  long  prescription. 
Zanzibar  and  Wituland  remain  as  a  set-off 
to  Heligoland.  Now,  the  island  of  Zanzi- 
bar is  the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  east 
Africa,  and  is  in  constant  communication 
with  Bombay ;  and  the  possession  of 
Wituland  frees  us  from  any  European 
competitor  in  the  trade  routes  towards  the 
north  and  towards  the  Nile. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  for  giving 
Heligoland  up  to  Germany,  so  long  as  all 
that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  such  con- 
cession was  the  existence  of  a  German 
sentiment  on  the  subject  which  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  our  own.  When, 
however,  we  obtain  such  important  spheres 
of  influence  in  east  Africa  in  exchange 


for  so  small  a  transfer,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  obstinate  desire  to  retain  an 
island  which  is  likely,  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  become  a  sandbank,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  determination  to  surrender 
a  reality  and  grasp  at  a  shadow.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  has  long  desired 
the  acquisition  of  an  island  which  is  so 
near  the  Elbe,  and  the  price  which  she 
has  now  offered  for  it  seems  amply  to 
justify  the  bargain  entered  upon  by  her 
Majesty's  ministers.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  if  German  resources 
are  unequal  to  the  establishment  of  a  vast 
empire  in  Africa,  it  was  almost  possible 
for  German  antagonism  there  to  hinder 
the  development  of  British  enterprise  to 
an  enormous,  and  even  prohibitive,  degree* 
All  idea  of  this  is  removed  by  the  present 
agreement,  and  in  future  Great  Britain, 
the  only  possible  dominant  power  of  the 
future  in  Africa,  may  rely  on  the  sym- 
pathy and  even  co-operation  of  the  State, 
which  is  her  nearest  and  most  powerful 
neighbor  there. 

That  Germany  could  make  Heligoland 
a  useful  fortress  by  spending  upon  it 
about  one  million  sterling,  is  probable- 
enough,  but  the  admission  does  not  take 
us  very  far.  Is  our  possession  of  Malta 
or  Mauritius  to  depend  upon  the  result  of 
a  plibiscite  f  \i  not,  on  what  grounds  is  it 
held  that  our  retirement  from  Heligoland 
for  imperial  reasons  is  to  be  conditional 
upon  the  willingness  of  its  handful  of 
inhabitants  to  release  us  from  our  duties  ? 
Care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  deprive 
the  present  inhabitants  of  substantial 
grounds  for  dissatisfaction  by  securing  for 
them  immunity  from  compulsory  service 
in  the  German  army  or  navy. 

It  is  said  that  had  Germany  possessed 
Heligoland  in  1870,  the  blockade  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser  by  the  French  fleet  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  would  have  been 
impossible. 

It  must,  to  be  useful  in  protecting  the 
German  rivers  from  blockade,  support  a 
naval  force  capable  of  operating  against 
the  blockaders.  But  then  the  rivers  them- 
selves are  capable  of  doing  this ;  and 
whatever  naval  force  is  stationed  at  Heli- 
goland must  be  withdrawn  from  the  rivers. 
All  that  history  tells  us  about  these  out- 
lying fortifications  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
sea,  is  that  they  fall  as  soon  as  they  are 
attacked  by  the  power  commanding  the 
sea.  Cases  strictly  analogous  to  Heligo- 
land are  found  in  Goree,  an  **  impregnable 
military  position,"  which  surrendered  at 
least  seven  times  to  the  power  command- 
ing the  surrounding  water ;  and  the  Dia- 
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tnoad  Rock,  six  miles  from  the  Freoch 
port  o£  Port  Royal,  In  Martinique,  This 
rock  was  seized  and  EorllfiEd  by  the  British 
la  January,  1S04,  and  was  held  as  long  as 
we  remained  In  command  of  the  sea,  but 
It  fell  as  soon  as  Villeneuve  took  the  com- 
roaod  of  the  sea  there  in  June,  1805. 

Heligoland  consists  of  a  Rock  Island,  a 
mile  long,  and  of  a  Sand  Island,  which 
can  accommodate  in  summer  some  two 
thousand  holiday-makers  from  the  Conti- 
nent. Till  the  year  [720  this  sandy  dune 
was  connected  with  the  main  rock,  but  the 
fierce  gales  of  that  stormy  winter  broke 
down  the  link,  or  what  the  Heligolanders 
called  de  tonal,  and  about  a  mile  of  com- 
paratively deep  water  now  rolls  between. 
A  IradiiioQ  still  exists  that  Heligoland  and 
Schleswig-Holstein  were  in  former  limes 
joined  together,  and  that  many  hundred 

Sara  ago  people  walked  from  Holstein  to 
eligoland,  across  the  sands,  in  a  day. 
Heligoland,  in  ancient  spelling  Helgoland, 
or  Heriha  Isle,  had  belonged  to  Denmark 
since  the  time  of  "OthSre,  the  old  sea 
captain  who  dwelt  in  Helgoland,"  In  the 
reign  of  King  Alfred  of  England  ;  but  in 
Ibe  general  spoliation  of  this  much- 
wronged  country  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  it  was  taken 'from  the 
Danes  by  England,  and  together  with  the 
whole  Danish  flcel,  converted  to  our  own 
use.  It  was  confirmed  to  us  by  the  Treaty 
of  Kiel  in  1814.  since  which  time  it  has 
remained  uninterruptedly  in  our  posses- 
sion, not  however  without  many  angry  and 
covetous  eyes  being  fixed  upon  it,  and 
many  negotiations  and  propositions  for  its 
exchange  made  by  a  long  line  of  German 
chancellors.  Heligoland  forms  one  of 
those  Frisian  islands  of  the  North  Sea 
which  formed  the  cradle  of  our  race. 
Most  of  these  islands  were  secured  by 
Prussia  in  her  annexation  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  if  it  suffer  the  same  fate, 
Heligoland  will  but  go  the  way  of  the 
Frisian  world.  From  the  harbor  of  Sylt, 
according  to  local  tradition,  Hengist  sailed 
to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  The  storms  of 
fourteen  hundred  years  have  washed  Hen- 
gist's  harbor  out  of  recognition,  but  the 
tradition  has  delied  thelrravages.  There 
is  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Sylt,  but 
1  think  it  was  unlighted  during  ibe  war  in 
1864.  The  Fohr  Islands  have  been,  with 
Heligoland,  the  resort  of  multitudes  of 
bathers  from  all  parts  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many for  years.  French  visitors,  often  to 
the  extent  of  nine  hundred,  come  here 
during  the  season  for  the  fresh,  salt 
breezes  and  excellent  bathing. 

The    greatest  attraction    of   the   short 


season  in  Heligoland  is  the  illumii 
of  the  coasts  and  caves,  which  lakes  plac«i 
in  August.  The  sight  is  said  to  be  ooe 
of  indescribable  beaut}-,  and  It  is  wit* 
nessed  by  nearly  the  whole  population, 
who  row  in  procession  from  point  to  point, 
headed  by  the  police  boat  and  the  gov- 
ernor's barge.  The  police  are  apparently 
retained  for  this  duty  alone,  for  they  have 
little  to  do  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
Fishermen,  pilots,  bird-skin  and  feather- 
dressers,  muS-makers,  together  with  lodg- 
mg-houae  keepers,  form  the  population  of 
Heligoland.  The  governor  is  said  to  be 
as  autocratic  as  the  czar  within  his  mod- 
est limits ;  and  the  national  debt  - 
be  strictly  accurate,  the  island 
wholly  without  one  — stands  at  £10.  Thft 
language,  which  Is  unwritten,  is  generally 
called  Frisian,  but  is  pronounced  by  the 
learned  to  be  Anglo-Saxon  ;  not  so  sur- 
prising, inasmuch  as  the  neighborlug 
countries  of  Scbleswig  and  Holstein  were 
inhabited  by  Saxons,  who  were  subdued 
by  the  emperor  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth 
century. 

There  are  neither  horses  nor  cows 
the  island  of  Heligoland,  a  few  goals  aaXj 
being  kept,  whose  extremely  unpleasant 
milk  is  sold  at  a  fabulous  price.  There 
are  no  roads,  but  the  clean  little  toy-tike- 
[ookiog  lodgiQg-liouses,  bright  as  paint 
and  whitewash  can  make  them,  are  popped 
down  on  the  velvet  turf  anywhere,  to  all 
appearance.and  without  foundation.  Tbejr 
are  all  of  one  story,  and  everything 
rificed  to  compactness;  otherwise 
fierce  winds  which  assail  and  occasionally 
cover  the  Island  with  driving  sea-foam,  the 
houses  would  be  literally  blow 
cli£fs.  It  is  the  sea,  the  sea.  and  nothing 
but  the  sea,  at  Heligoland.  There  are  few- 
trees,  no  running  water,  no  ruins,  but  an 
extraordinary  width  of  sea  view,  seen  au 
from  the  deck  of  a  gigantic  ship.  There^ 
is  no  harbor  —  passengers  are  pulled 
ashore  In  boats.  The  only  romantic  asso- 
ciations are  a  ghost,  believed  to  represent 
a  person  in.  orders  and  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion,  and  a  sort  of  sub-population 
of  eitin  people,  who  hve  under  the  Treppe, 
or  steps  that  lead  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock.  Heavy  storms  of  hurricane  force 
sweep  over  the  bare,  unprotected  island 
for  weeks  together,  oniy  to  be  succeeded 
by  thick,  rolling  sea  fog,  wet  as  r^n> 
Heligoland  is  the  favorite  resting-place 
for  those  vast  flights  of  woodcock  which 
in  the  month  of  October,  leave  the  fast 
fading  forests  and  bare  rye-fields  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  where  they  have  hatched 
out  their  young  and  fattened  the  young 
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birds  upon  the  resinous  shoots  of  larch 
and  succulent  bilberries  of  the  north.  Not 
only  do  the  woodcock  congregate  in  great 
Quantities  on  this  island,  but  enormous 
nights  of  chaffinches,  buzzards,  hedge- 
sparrows,  jays,  and  Lapland  buntings. 

In  conclusion  I  would  remark  that 
Britain  is  giving  up  an  island  only  half 
the  size  of  Hyde  Park. 

Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CHRISTMASTIDE  AT  TANGIER. 

It  is  an  almost  incredible  fact  that 
within  five  days'  sail  of  London  one  can 
be  swiftly  transported  from  the  heart  of 
civilization,  and  one  may  also  add  from 
the  cold  and  fogs  of  an  English  winter,  to 
a  country  where  primitive  Eastern  life 
exists  intact,  and  where  pure  air  and  clear 
skies  speak  of  health-giving,  health-restor- 
ing power.  This  bright  southern  spot  is 
Tangier,  and  its  climate  is  without  doubt 
an  exceptionally  fine  one  ;  bracing  in  win- 
ter without  severe  cold,  warm  in  summer 
without  extreme  heat,  while  long-estab- 
lished residents  testify  to  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  malaria  all  the  year  round,  and  to 
the  freedom  at  sundown  from  dangerous 
chilliness. 

Sceptical  as  one  may  feel,  even  on  land- 
ing, as  to  a  place  so  higlily  praised  — 
when  one  sees  in  every  direction  groves 
of  oranges  and  lemons  in  full  bearing  in 
mid-winter,  with  bananas  and  guavas  fast 
ripening  in  January,  and  when  one  can 
gather  roses  of  the  most  delicate  kinds, 
geraniums  which  grow  like  weeds  and 
hedges,  heliotrope,  double  violets,  clema- 
tis, magnolias,  gardenias,  and  many  hot- 
house flowers  in  the  open  air  from 
November  to  March,  one  begins  to  believe 
that  the  commendation  is  not  ill  bestowed, 
and  that  time  will  probably  prove  the 
opinion  to  be  a  just  one. 

Its  equable  temperature  is  not,  however, 
the  sole  attraction  of  Tangier.  It  is  also 
a  noted  rendezvous  for  artists ;  from  all 
nations  they  flock  to  it  in  numbers,  and 
the  town  is  full  of  studios  where  pictures 
for  exhibitions  in  all  countries  are  being 
prepared. 

Nevertheless  Tangier,  considered  from 
an  invalid^s  point  of  view,  has  very  serious 
drawbacks,  and  these  arise  chiefly  from 
its  almost  totally  uncivilized  condition,  the 
want  of  well-built  houses,  and  the  unmade 
state  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Roads,  properly    speaking,   there    are 
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none;  macadamized  pathways  even  are 
unknown ;  neither  are  there  pavements. 
The  streets,  which  are  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous in  the  extreme,  are  simply  formed  by 
rugged  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  that 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  recklessly  down 
without  the  faintest  regard  to  foothold ; 
and  the  absence  of  repair  in  these  sin- 
gular highways  is  one  of  their  chief  and 
distinguishing  features. 

Drains  do  not  exist,  and  there  are  no 
watercourses,  so  that  the  accumulated 
mire,  which  in  fine  weather  dries  into 
clotted  masses,  is  after  rain  converted  into 
a  greasy  slime,  with  which  the  prominent 
and  irregular  stones  under  foot  are  cov- 
ered, and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
keeping  one's  balance  on  them  can  only 
be  credited  by  experience.  The  whole 
town  is  filthy  to  a  degree ;  poisonous  odors 
meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  the  continual 
exhibitions  of  poverty  and  suffering  that 
one  comes  across  are  most  distressing  to 
behold. 

In  the  country,  sandy  paths  between  the 
villages,  or  caravan  tracks  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  are  the  only  indications 
of  the  route ;  and  even  for  equestrians  this 
absence  of  roads  is  a  great  disadvantage, 
for  in  wet  weather  the  ground  becomes  so 
heavy  that  in  many  places  it  is  almost 
impassable. 

The  only  means  of  getting  about  with 
any  comfort,  however,  is  to  ride,  and  resi- 
dents generally  keep  their  own  horses, 
mules,  or  donkeys.  Very  fair  barbs  can 
be  obtained  from  the  interior,  but  the 
horses  that  are  to  be  had  in  and  about 
Tangier  are  generally  at  the  best  but  big 
ponies,  and  most  of  them  are  weedy,  mis- 
erable-looking specimens.  The  market- 
place is  well  stocked  with  animals  for  hire, 
but  the  much-worn  flat  "packs"  of  the 
donkeys  and  the  high-peaked  crimson 
cloth  saddles  of  the  mules  are  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  country  than  suggestive 
of  cleanliness  or  comfort,  and  one  is  in- 
clined to  admire  rather  than  to  commit 
oneself  to  a  mount. 

Before,  however,  describing  further  this 
strange  little  southern  nook,  so  near  to 
England  and  yet  so  essentially  different 
from  it,  so  thoroughly  Eastern  in  its  whole 
tone  —  in  thought,  manners,  customs,  and 
religion  —  I  ought  to  state  that  our  jour- 
ney from  civilization  to  barbarism  was  not 
wholly  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  that 
the  difficulties  began  from  the  civilized 
starting-point.  Unpunctuality,  that  thief 
of  time  all  the  world  over,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  small  troubles.  Our  vessel, 
one  of  the  French  steamers  belonging  to 
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the  Paquet  line,  which  was  advertised  lo 
leave  Gibraltar  at  □oon,  did  not  sail  until 
three  hours  later,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  we  did  not  reach  Tangier  till 
after  dark,  instead  of  arriving,  as  we  ought 
to  have  done,  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock,  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  30ih,  when  after  a  very 
stormy  passage  we  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Bay,  and  whistled  for  the  sanitary  officer 
to  come  and  give  us  leave  lo  land. 

The  time  being  over  for  his  performing 
this  service  in  the  regular  course  of  duty, 
we  were  told  that  it  was  customary  for 
passengers  in  similar  cases  to  combine  in 
offering  a  fee  for  the  gratuitous  benefit 
rendered  Ihem  ;  and  though  we  felt  thai 
it  was  not  our  fault  that  this  fee  was 
necessary,   the  utter  hopelessness   of 
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shore,  caused  us  speedily 
the  arrangement. 

Impatiently  we  watched  for  the  gleam 
of  the  lantern  in  ihe  boat  that  should 
bring  this  longed-for  gentleman  to  our 
rescue,  and  at  last,  below  the  many  lights 
in  the  town,  some  uncertain  rays  were 
seen  lo  quiver  and  flicker  on  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  we  were  told  that  he  was 
coming.  Having  arrived,  he  at  once  gave 
the  steamer  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and 
departed.  Terms  had  then  to  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  boatmen  who  had  Come  to 
lake  us  ashore,  and  who,  being  Jews, 
were  exorbitant,  and  after  asking  fares 
that  were  simply  ridiculous,  ended  bv 
extracting  two  dollars  apiece  from  each 
passenger,  which,  considering  the  short 
distance  Ihey  had  to  lake  us,  was  a  bargain 
they  did  not  lose  by. 

Twenty  minutes'  row,  through  a  chop- 
ping sea  and  heavy  surf,  brought  us  lo  a 
primitive  jelly,  for  which  we  learnt  after- 
wards we  ought  lo  have  been  more  grateful 
than  perhaps  at  the  time  we  had  felt,  as 
but  shorily  before  the  only  means  of  land- 
ing had  been  to  bestride  some  stalwart 
native,  and  cling  tightly  to  his  neck  as  he 
waded  through  Itie  waves. 

To  get  our  baggage  through  Ihe  Custom 
House  that  night  was  out  of  the  question ; 
all  the  officials  had  departed,  and  the  man 
left  in  charge  had  auihoriiy  only  lo  lock 
up  our  boxes  until  the  morrow.  We  were 
allowed  10  lake  only  handbags  with  us.  and 
with  what  they  contained  Bad  lo  content 
ourselves  as  best  we  could.  Entering  the 
town  in  Ihe  dark  il  was  then  impossible 
to  note  anything  as  to  the  outside  life  of 
the  place  —  the  narrow  by-street  leading 
lo  Ihe  Coniinenlal  Hotel,  for  which  we 
were  bound,  was  almost  deserted,  and  as 
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bled  along  by  ihe  dim  light  of  «. 
nitrn  it  was  ditBcult  enough  to 
It  only  the  many  holes  wilh  which 
the  road  abounded,  but  the  heaps  of  earlh  I 
and  rubbish  which  one  constantly  came 
upon  unexpectedly. 

Suddenly  a  door  opened,  and  to  otir 
unuiierable  amazement  a  palatial  mansion 
broke  upon  our  view.  The  contrast  to 
the  gloom  and  semi-savage  condition  o£ 
things  behind  us  was  bewildering;  the 
transformation  scene  was  like  a  page  out 
of  Ihe  "Arabian  Nights."  At  the  end  of 
a  long,  well-lighted  corridor  paved  with 
Carrara  marble  appeared  a  brilliant  hall, 
from  which  ascended  a  wide  staircase, 
Servants  and  employes  of  several  nations 
were  in  attendance,  and  ihe  whole  place 
was  alive  wilh  well-ordered  buslle  and 
animation.  Moors  in  scarlet  jackets  and 
white  turbans  waited  for  orders;  native 
porters  in  dark  burnouses  and  bright-col- 
ored slippers  carried  luggage  to  and  fro  ; 
even  an  Etiglish  waiter  in  broadcloth  and 
while  lie  was  seen  hurrying  towards  the 
salh  A  manner,  while  a  dapper  little  Jew, 
in  Turkish'coslume,  accompanied  by  the 
landlord,  came  forward  10  receive  us. 

The  regular  table  d'/idte  was  over, 
but  dinner  was  nevertheless  excellently 
served  ;  Ihe  cooking  was  lirst-rate  and  the 
table  prettily  laid  out;  EaM  era-look  lag 
plants  were  used  for  decoration,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  comfort  and  relinement  in 
all  the  appointments  that  after  our  long 
and  fatiguing  day  was  doubly  acceptable. 

The  rooms  we  had  chosen  looked  oat 
upon  Ihe  Bay,  and  immediately  below  thetn 
was  the  Custom  House,  wilh  alongf,  narroir 
strip  of  shore  in  fronttof  II ;  and  ihe  con- 
sequence  of  this  aspect  was  that  next 
morning  I  was  awakened  early  by  the  noise 
of  many  voices,  all  apparently  shonting, 
remonstraling,  arguing,  and  quarrelling  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  I  ran  to  the 
window,  and  flung  open  the  Venetians  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  excitement.  Noth- 
ing whatever  was  taking  place  but  the 
unlading  of  the  vessel  thai  had  brought 
ui  in  the  previous  eveniog  and  two  smaller 
steamers  which  were  near  her.  The  scene 
nevertheless  was  wonderfully  fascinating. 

1 1  was  the  first  of  December,  and  the 
hour  about  six  A.M.  The  sun,  which 
had  not  long  risen,  was  already  a  daziting 
ball  of  glory,  and  blinding  rays  of  lf|[hl 
and  warmth  were  pouring  on  to  Ihe  beach. 

Natives  tn  many  varieties  of  costume 
were  wading  backwards  and  forwards  be* 
tween  ihe  shore  and  the  boais  that  had 
brought  Ihe  cargo  from  the  vessels,  carry- 
ing bales  and  boxes,  either  piled  oa  their 
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backs  or  poised  on  their  heads,  to  the 
Custom  House. 

Some  wore  loose  cotton  shirts,  and  wide 
trousers  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  with 
white  turbans  or  the  Turkish  fez  on  their 
heads.  Others  were  wrapped  in  jella- 
biyas  (the  native  Moorish  cloak)  with. its 
long,  peaked  hood  either  drawn  carelessly 
up  or  hanging  down  their  backs,  and  all 
were  barelegged.  The  wildest  confusion 
appeared  to  prevail  —  from  a  distant  point 
of  view  every  one  seemed  struggling  to 
possess  himself  of  what  another  had  got 
hold  of,  and  how  any  regularity  could  have 
ensued  as  to  payments  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine ;  yet  porterage  on  the  shore  is 
a  lucrative  business,  the  men  sometimes 
earning  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  day. 
When  I  could  summon  resolution  to  leave 
the  window  I  rang  for  early  breakfast,  after 
which  we  sallied  forth  to  inspect  the  town. 

The  sky  was  cloudless,  but  the  wind 
was  bitterly  cold;  and  when  we  turned 
into  the  streets  which  were  in  shade,  we 
could  have  believed  ourselves  to  be  in  En- 
gland on  a  November  morning.  Winter 
clothing  would  have  been  thoroughly  ac- 
ceptable, and  we  thought  with  regret  of 
the  thick  coats  and  cloaks  we  had  left 
behind,  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  Tangier  was  all  warmth  and  glow. 
Picking  our  way  through  the  steep,  narrow 
streets,  however,  left  us  but  little  leisure 
to  reflect  even  on  the  cold.  To  keep  one's 
feet  and  at  t4ie  same  time  to  steer  clear  of 
the  mixed  multitude  of  men  and  animals 
that  thronged  the  way,  hustling  and  jos- 
tling each  other,  and  coming  with  an 
inadvertent  bump,  now  and  then  against 
oneself,  occupied  one's  whole  attention. 
Wretched -looking  mules  and  donkeys 
overladen  with  wood,  stones,  charcoal, 
grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  every  sort  of 
marketable  produce  met  and  passed  one 
continually,  while  the  constant  cries  of 
"Bahlak"— "Take  care"  — from  both 
behind  and  in  front  were  perplexing  in  the 
extreme. 

All  up  the  main  street,  on  either  side  the 
way,  handsome  Moors,  many  of  them  per- 
fect Othellos,  either  already  at  work,  or 
exhibiting  their  wares,  sat  cross-legged  in 
their  little  box-like  shops,  whose  snug 
pent  roofs  sheltered  them  from  the  out- 
side glare  —  the  many-colored  fabrics  that 
were  exposed  for  sale  either  piled  in 
heaps  right  and  left  or  hanging  in  the 
doorway. 

Leather  work  of  all  kinds  abounded; 
shoemakers   were    busy  with   brilliantly  , 
dyed  skins  making  gorgeous  slippers  — 
bright  yellow,  arsenic  green,  and  crimson 
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being  the  favorite  colors ;  and  leather 
cushions  too,  of  all  hues,  were  being  elab- 
orately embroidered  with  bright  silks,  and 
gold  and  silver  thread.  In  other  shops 
Jewish  tailors  were  braiding  robes  of  cloth 
and  velvet,  and  through  the  doors  and 
windows  of  various  bazaars  the  roost  cas- 
ual glances  revealed  Moorish  ornaments 
of  quaint  and  curious  design.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  Eastern  surroundings 
one  suddenly  experienced  the  pleasurable 
sensation  ot  "one  step  nearer  home  "  bv 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  Englisn 
post-office,  and  a  few  doors  more  brought 
us  to  a  chemist,  whose  well-stocked  shop 
reassured  one  as  to  timely  aid  in  case  of 
need. 

Provision  shops  and  general  stores  pre- 
sided over  by  Moors  and  Jews  were  inter- 
spersed among  the  native  haberdashers, 
and  at  the  further  end  of  the  street,  near  a 
fine  old  Moorish  gateway,  were  numbers 
of  little  rickety  tables,  so  frail-looking  that 
it  was  a  marvel  they  were  not  continually 
overturned,  on  whicn  all  manner  of  awful- 
looking  sweetmeats,  that  none  surely  but 
a  heathen  could  appreciate,  were  spread 
out  for  sale. 

Leaving  the  town  one  emerged,  through 
the  last  and  outer  gateway  in  the  south 
wall,  into  the  Soko,  or  general  market- 
place, a  large  open  space  several  acres  in 
extent,  where  twice  a  week,  every  Sunday 
and  Thursday,  the  produce  of  all  the 
neighboring  villages  is  bought  and  sold, 
and  on  these  days  the  Soko  presents  a 
busy  scene. 

Cattle  strangely  resemblin|;  the  rough, 
shaggy  shorthorns  of  the  Highlands  are 
there  in  dozens;  and  camels  that  have 
brought  burdens  from  afar  the  day  before 
stand  aside  in  a  quarter  by  themselves, 
patiently  munching  their  scanty  fodder, 
and  waiting  to  be  dnven  home  again. 

Poultry  and  egg  sellers  squat  everywhere 
on  the  wet,  miry  ground  —  protected  from 
it  by  merely  a  few  leafy  branches  —  with 
their  wares  spread  out  before  them  on 
little  mats.  Professional  story-tellers  take 
advantage  of  the  crowd  to  relate  marvel- 
lous tales  that  are  listened  to  with  breath- 
less interest ;  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
behold  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  clad  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  standing  with  arm  uplifted  and 
spectre-like  finger  outstretched,  frantically 
gesticulating  to  a  riveted  audience,  now 
and  then  heightening  the  effect  of  his  nar- 
rative by  bringing  down  his  hand  with 
well-timed  blows  upon  a  tambourine. 

I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  clever- 
est faculties  of  these  narrators  is  to  wind 
up  their  hearers  to  the  most  exciting  point, 
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which  they  ihen  suddenly  withhold  until 
the  tambourine,  which  at  that  moment  goes 
round,  returns  to  them  satisfactorily  laden, 
when  the  tale  is  completed. 

Oae  of  the  most  disiressing  sights  in 
Tangier,  as  in  most  Eastern  places,  is  the 
nuniber  of  beggars  that  one  cotisiaatly 
meets;  but  here  the  painful  (eeling  is 
increased  by  knowing  that  many  of  these 
unforlunale  people  are  viclima  of  punish- 
ments which,  if  not  as  frequent  now  as 
formerly,  were  very  much  in  vogue  a  short 

The  government  finding  it  expensive  to 
keep  thieves  in  prison,  simplilied  matters 
by  burning  out  the  eyes,  or  severing  the 
tendons  of  the  unfortunate  culprits,  so 
that  they  were  rendered  either  blind  or 
lame  for  life,  after  which  they  were  set  at 

In  other  cases  a  punishment  which  was 
commonly  applied  to  women  was  to  cut; 
o&  the  nose ;  but  this,  I  am  told,  besides 
being  a  punishment,  was  an  expression  of 
the  wrath,  just  or  unjust,  of  a  jealous  hus- 
band, and  that  many  of  the  sadly  mutilated 
faces  I  have  caught  sight  of  under  imper- 
fectly concealing  cloaks,  are  the  result  of 
vindictive  feeling,  for  which  perhaps  there 


A  remarkably  handsome  old  man  who 
was  hamstrung  by  order  of  the  judge,  in 
the  way  1  have  described,  now  always  sits 
begging  on  the  steps  of  a  rich  Jew's  house 
in  the  centre  of  the  main  street. 

Directly  we  saw  him  I  dubbed  him 
"  the  King  of  the  Beggars,"  for  in  spile  of 
his  being  a  beggar  with  one  leg  hopelessly 
contracted,  he  has  a  most  commanding  ap- 
pearance and  seems  to  live  royally. 

His  features  are  magnificent,  and  there 
is  wonderful  power  in  his  face,  though  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  his  expression  is 
that  of  Mephistopheles,  He  wears  a  high- 
pointed  fez,  with  a  large  white  turban 
twisted  round  it,  a  blue  cloak,  or  ca/lan, 
wide  white  trousers,  and  red  leather  slip- 
pers, and  is  always  scrupulously  clean; 
indeed  his  "get-up"  is  perfect.  His  fin- 
gers are  covered  with  brass  rings,  and 
numerous  brass  chains  hang  round  his 
neck.  He  never  fails  loidemand  alms  in  a 
loud  and  authoritative  voice  of  every  well- 
dressed  passer-by,  and  if  refused  he  glares 
ferociously,  a  terrible  hghl  gleaming  from 
his  dark  eyes,  and  remonstrates  lustily 
injured  and  indignant  tones.  The  maj' 
ity  of  beggars,  hoivever,  have  anything 
but  the  mien  carried  by  this  dignified  old 
reprobate  ;  they  are  craven,  though 
poriunaie,  and  many  of  them  are  e 
ciated  with  hunger  and  disease. 


Among  the  upper  ten  of  the  Europeans 
n  Tangier  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  sociabil- 
ity, including  not  only  an  endless  round 
of  calls,  and  occasional  ihds  dausaHts,  but 
lers,  dances,  and  musical  soirees  ;  par- 
being  especially  frequent  at  Christmas 

The  energetic  manner  in  which  these 
evening  entertainments  were  pursued 
struck  me  at  first  with  much  amazement; 
s  there  are  no  roads,  it  follows  as  a 
er  of  course  that  there  are  no  vehi- 
cles ;  and  the  only  way  of  going  out,  even 
night,  is  to  use  either  one's  own  feet,  or 
those  of  some  four-footed  animal.  The 
first  night  that  I  went  out  to  dinner  was  as 
fine  and  bright  as  a  night  could  be,  but  it 
was  early  in  December,  and  bitterly  cold. 
The  stars  shone  gloriously  and  the  air 
crisp  and  keen,  with  a  keenness  IhaC 
lidnlght  was  due  to  two  degrees  of 
frost.  I  rodeacapital  donkey,  and  in  a  big 
cloak  was  tolerably  snug,  though  in  a 
,  decolUiit  dress  it  was  impossible  to 
make  oneself  warm.  We  were  bound  for 
the  British  Legation,  the  residence  of  oar 
minister,  Kirby  Green,  Esq.,  where  we 
passed  a  most  delightful  evening. 

A  stalwart  guide,  lantern  in  hand,  strode 

ahead,  and  the  ground  being  hard  and  dry 

the  gentlemen  of   the   party  followed  OH 

fooL    The  town  presented  quite  a  difEer- 

appearance  from  that  which   I  had 

known  in   the  daytime,  and  looked  still 

ore  picturesque  than  it  had  done  then. 

Most  of  the  shops  were  shut,  but  pre[> 

ations  were   being  made    for  a  great 

festival  that  was  at  hand,  and  numbers  of 

isioD  stalls  prettily  lighted  by  colored 

lamps  and  wax  tapers  were  being  served 

by  Moors  and  Jews,  who  lookeiT  ghoatlj 

and  phaotom-iike  in  long  white  cloaks  aod 

dark  blue  gaberdines. 

ie  noise  and  confusion  of  the  day  bad 
vanished,  and  although  the  scene  was  ani- 
mated, there  was  a  hushed  murmur  and  a 
iubdued  sound  of  quiet  business  that  ac- 
corded well  with  the  stillness  of  the  nigbt. 
When  we  returned  about  three  hours  later, 
this  market  was  over,  all  lights  were  out, 
and  save  for  an  occasional  figure  that  our 
lantern  revealed,  asleep  on  a  doorway  or 
in  some  deep  recess,  there  was  no  sign  of 
life  in  the  streets. 

The  next  time  that  we  went  out.  how- J 
ever,  the  heavens  did  not  smile  upon  m.l 
as  at  first,  and  it  was  then  that  the  possiblej 
difficulties  of  sociabilities  in  Tangier  re^ 
vealed  themselves  in  full.    The  evening 
was   very   stormy;   a   strong   wind  blew, 
bringing'up  driving  scuds  of  rain,  and  the 
ground  was  soaked. 
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The  gale  ia  fact  was  so  high  that,  re- 
gardless of  costumes,  we  were  obliged  to 
wrap  tightly  up,  and  go  down  to  the  stables 
to  mount. 

When  we  emerged  our  mules  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  start,  and  we  had 
not  gone  many  yards  before  they  were  al- 
most up  to  their  knees  in  a  perfect  slough 
of  despond. 

Further  on,  the  path  took  us  up  a  little 
hill,  and  there  the  wind,  from  which  we 
had  been  a  little  sheltered  in  the  hollow, 
was  in  full  play,  and  the  lantern  being  sud- 
denly blown  out,  we  were  left  in  total 
darkness.  The  night  was  intensely  black, 
and  as  the  road  was  the  roughest  of  the 
rough,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  were  several 
large  bricked-up  wells  (belonging  to  an  old 
Roman  aqueduct),  rising  several  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  probability  of  com- 
ing to  grief  by  going  on  in  the  darkness 
seemed  imminent.  Our  guide,  however, 
was  unexpectedly  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Whipping  a  box  of  matches  out  of  his 
pocket  he  succeeded,  after  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  in  relighting  the  lantern, 
and  we  reached  our  destination  in  safety. 

Obstacles  such  as  these,  however,  hap- 
pily did  not  arise  to  hinder  the  Christmas 
festivities;  there  was  a  lovely  fortnight  of 
bright  sunshine  by  day  and  clear  skies  by 
night,  and  the  cold,  which  was  unusual, 
was  never  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 

Among  many  and  minor  gaieties,  the 
ball  of  the  season  took  place  at  the  Span- 
ish Legation,  on  the  2ist  of  December, 
and  thither  we  all  repaired,  after  elaborate 
toilettes,  either  walking  or  on  mules  and 
donkeys.  All  the  world  was  present,  and 
the  costumes  were  as  lovely  as  any  that 
could  have  graced  a  European  drawing- 
room. 

Like  all  Moro-Spanish  houses  the  Lega- 
tion is  built  with  an  open  square,  or pdtto, 
in  the  centre,  which  goes  up  to  the  roof, 
where  it  is  enclosed  by  a  skylight,  and  the 
rooms  all  open  into  a  wide  gallery  which 
runs  round  it.  From  the  basement  to  the 
roof  this  pdtio  was  lighted  by  a  pyramid 
of  colored  lanterns,  whose  soft  light 
glittered  in  the  most  bewitching  manner 
through  dark  wreaths  and  bright  flowers 
that  were  used  for  decoration.  The  whole 
house,  indeed,  was  a  perfect  bower  of 
evergreens,  the  dwarf  oak,  with  its  prickly, 
shiny  leaf,  acting  as  a  capital  substitute 
for  holly.  The  ball  itself  was  a  great 
success.  Dancing  was  kept  up  with 
never-flagging  spirit  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  brilliant  cotillon  affording  the  great- 
est merriment  of   the  evening.    Supper 


was  sumptuous  and  beautifully  served ; 
and  the  cordiality  of  our  charming  hostess 
caused  even  strangers  to  feel  perfectly  at 
ease. 

While  speaking  of  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities of  Tangier  I  must  not  forget  to « 
describe  a  Moorish  wedding  at  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  The 
preliminary  entertainments  went  on  for  a 
week  previously,  and  two  days  before  the 
final  ceremony  a  lady  friend  and  myself 
were  taken  to  the  bride^s  house  to  see 
what  was  then  taking  place. 

We  were  heartily  welcomed,  and  imme- 
diately led  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  of 
guests.  At  least  fifty  women  were  con- 
gregated together,  with  (according  to  the 
iSlahomedan  rule)  never  a  man  among 
them,  all  squatting  either  on  divans  ranged 
round  the  room,  or  on  matting  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  jabbering  at  once,  and  the  confusion 
was  immediately  increased  by  the  most 
appalling  music  (accompanied  by  dancing) 
being  struck  up  in  our  honor.  Various 
kinds  of  tomtoms  boomed  forth,  tambour- 
ines were  shaken,  and  cymbals  clashed; 
and  to  this  deafening  tumult  several  ladies 
of  the  company  got  up  and  moved  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  in  fantastic 
forms.  When  this  entertainment  had 
gone  on  for  nearly  ten  minutes  we  were 
conducted  into  an  inner  room,  where 
twelve  bridesmaids  smartly  but  somewhat 
flimsily  dressed,  were  seated  side  by  side 
on  a  long  divan. 

In  a  distant  corner  of  the  same  room,  on 
a  large  old-fashioned  four-poster,  half-a* 
dozen  girls  were  huddled  together,  the 
bride  elect  among  them,  closely  wrapped 
in  a  white  cotton  sheet,  zealously  hidden 
by  her  companions  from  the  public  gaze  ; 
and  on  this  bed  she  had  been  obliged  by 
Moorish  custom  to  pass  seven  days  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage. 

This  peep  at  the  enveloping  sheet  — 
for  I  cannot  say  we  saw  the  bride  herself 
—  was  considered  a  mark  of  especial  fa- 
vor, and  we  did  our  best  by  signs  and  with 
a  few  words  of  broken  Arabic  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  unusual  kindness. 

Returning  to  the  outer  room  we  were 
entertained  with  tea  strongly  flavored  with 
peppermint,  served  on  a  Tangerine  tray 
and  poured  out  into  small  thin  wine- 
glasses, accompanied  by  cakes  very  much 
resembling  plum  dough.  As  nothing  fur- 
ther was  to  transpire  that  day  but  repeti- 
tions of  all  that  had  already  occurred,  we 
took  our  leave,  being  warmly  invited  to 
return  on  the  evening  that  the  wedding 
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was  actually  to  take  place,  when  we 
should  have  the  further  privilege  oEseelog 
the  bride  herself. 

Accordingly  about  six  o'clock,  two  days 
later,  accompaoled  by  a  couple  of  guides 
carrying  lanterns,  we  retraced  our  steps 
through  highways  and  byways  to  Ihe 
same  house.  This  lime  we  were  at  once 
ushered  into  the  inner  room,  and  there  on 
the  same  bed,  but  now  arrayed  in  bright- 
colored  stuffs  much  embroidered  with 
gold,  sat  the  bride,  still  surrounded  by 
many  of  her  kinsfolk.  She  was  well  chape- 
roned,  for  on  one  side  of  her  was  her  own 
mother,  and  on  Ibe  other  the  mother  of 
the  bridegroom,  both  holding  lighted  can- 
dles to  show  lier  off.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes,  when  Jt  was  deemed  per- 
haps that  our  curiosity  had  been  eufii- 
ciently  excited,  a  thick  silk  handkerchief 
ivhicli  concealed  lier  face  was  lified,  and 
we  were  allowed  a  glimpse  of  her  beauty. 
In  truth  she  was  a  plain  girl,  but  her  get- 
up  at  any  rale  was  a  cause  of  intense 
admiration  to  all  who  bad  had  a  hand  in  it. 
She  was  highly  and  somewhat  coarsely 
painted,  and  the  edges  of  her  eyelids 
were  blackened  with  kohl. 

She  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  her 
hands  folded  before  her,  and  her  eyes 
lightly  shut  in  token  of  maiden  modesty, 
nor  was  she  supposed  to  open  them  till 
some  hours  later ;  though  I  could  not  but 
hope  that  when  the  handkerchief  again 
descended  she  surreptitiously  broke  what 
must  have  been  a  most  irksome  rule. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  huge  box  arrived. 
which  was  ihen  gaily  dressed  with  colored 
hangings,  surmounted  by  a  hat  and  man- 
tle of  her  own,  and  into  this  box  she  was 
herself  finally  lifted.  The  m.tnner  in 
which  this  was  accomplished  was  perhaps 
more  extraordinary  than  any  other  part  of 
the  proceedings.  A  superstition  prevails 
that  the  bride's  foot  must  not  touch  the 
ground  for  a  single  instant,  from  the  mo- 
ment she  leaves  the  bed  in  herroother's 
house  on  which  she  has  sat  In  state,  until 
she  enters  the  house  of  her  future  hus- 
band. To  prevent  this,  she  is  conveyed 
to  the  box  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  male 
relatives.  In  ihis  instance  her  brother  — 
a  very  tall,  handsome  fellow  —  performed 
the  quaint  office.  Advancing  to  (he  bed. 
and  turning  his  back  lo  it,  be  squatted 
down  at  the  side,  and  his  sister  got  oo  to 
his  back,  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
He  then  waddled  as  best  he  could  to  ihe 
box,  and  the  girl  wriggled  herself  Into  it. 
Thus  enclosed  she  was  hoisted  on  to  the 
top  of  a  mule  and  paraded  through  the 
lowa,  accompanied  not  only  by   all    h< 
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own  friends  but  by  those  of  her  future 
husband,  ihe  band  also —  the  hideous  dia 
of  which  could  be  heard  for  at  leaslatnile 
in  any  direction  —  in  close  attendance. 
Ultimately  she  was  taken  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  and  being  there  released 
from  her  temporary  prison,  the 
of  the  week  were  ended.  Six  days  afteFi 
her  marriage  the  bride  was"at  homei" 
and  accompanied  by  some  Other  Europe; 
ladies,  we  went  to  call  in  state. 

A  vast  concourse  of  guests  was  there, 
and  as  the  family  was  rich,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  in  Taagier, 
Ihe  dresses  of  the  Moorish  ladies  were 
magnihcenl.  Not  only  were  the  fabiics 
exquisite  and  costly,  but  ihe  wealth  of 
jewelry  was  superb.  Diamonds  and  em- 
eralds were  in  profusion,  and  Iheir  massive 
settings.  If  savoring  somewhat  of  barbaric 
splendor,  were  glorious  to  behold. 

Beautifully  as  all  were  aiiired,  three 
young  girls,  who  had  all  been  recently 
married,  surpassed  the  rest  in  the  elegance 
of  their  toilettes,  and  one  of  them  was 
evidently  posing  as  "a  beauty."  The 
principal  places  of  honor  among  the 
guests  were   reserved   for   thi 
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A  most  peculiar  ceremony  then  took 
place.  In  an  interval  during  Ihe  continual 
handing  of  tea  and  sweetmeats,  a  freshly 
caught  fish  was  brought  in  on  a  plate,  aii<l 
laid  before  the  bride  ;  and  with  her  own 
hands,  in  all  her  gorgeous  attire,  she 
cleaned  K\i\%  fish,  as  a  token  that  she  was 
an  accomplished  housewife,  and  able  to 
provide  for  ihe  comfort  of  her  husband. 

A  fortnight  after  our  arrival  at  Tangier 
a  great  festival  was  held  by  the  Moors  in 
honor  of  the   patron  saint  of  the  city  — 
Sidl  Mahomed  —  whose  large  white  tomb 
stands  on  rising  ground  beyond  the  Soko 
and  almost  the  whole  space  between    ' 
lomb  and  the  south  wall,  several  acres 
extent,  was  covered  with  human  bell 
who  had  come   In  from  all   parts  of  t( 
country  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

Many  thousands  must  have  been  there, 
and  it  was  remarked  by  more  than  one 
European,  that  although  we  were  looking 
upon  a  Mahomedan  multitude,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  people  took  one  back  ' 
thought  to  bygone  Biblical 
seemed  to  bring  the  Israelites  of  old  fi 
bly  before  one's  Iraagi 

The  scene  was  not  only  Eastern, 
essentially  Old-World ;  the  clothing  of 
both  meu  and  women,  which  was  almiMt 
entirely  colorless,  adding  vastly  to  thii 
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impression.  The  men  for  the  most  part 
wore  the  large,  whitehooded  jellabiyas, 
and  the  women  immense  woollen  sheets 
called  haiks,  in  which  they  were  com- 
pletely wrapped,  one  end  being  held  in  the 
hand  and  drawn  over  the  head  and  across 
the  face  to  act  as  a  veil. 

These  were  the  spectators,  and  as  the 
statuesque  figures  moved  to  and  fro  en 
masse,  or  squatted  closely  together  on  the 
ground,  or  formed  groups  apart,  some  sit- 
ting, others  standing  by  them  —  all  intent 
on  watching  the  various  fantasias,  but  all 
orderly  and  serious  of  demeanor  —  one 
could  almost  have  believed  one  was  look- 
ing upon  "the  Great  Congregation,"  in 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  cere- 
monies and  amusements  of  the  day,  more- 
over, were  a  curious  mixture  of  antiquated 
religious  rites  and  festivities  that  could 
only  belong  to  comparatively  modern 
times.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing guns  were  fired  off  in  all  directions, 
and  one  was  sometimes  startled  by  a  per- 
fect feu  de  joie ;  drums  resounded,  and 
the  usual  wild  music  was  to  be  heard  on 
all  sides.  Snake-charmers  gathered  little 
knots  round  them  and  showed  off  their 
cruel  and  revolting  tricks  —  the  most  un- 
inviting confectionery  was  everywhere 
hawked — beggars  clamored  loucfly  for 
alms  in  the  name  of  Allah;  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  all  the  crowd  bullocks  were 
not  unfrequently  slain  at  the  tombs  of 
saints,  and  the  meat  was  distributed  on 
the  spot  to  the  poor. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  day,  however, 
was  the  "  Lab  el  barud,"  or  "  powder 
play,"  in  which  performance  both  foot  and 
horse  soldiery  vied  with  each  other  in 
feats  of  skill  with  firearms. 

The  infantry  were  especially  active  in 
the  display  of  curious  manoeuvres  with 
their  weapons  ;  the  principal  exploit  being 
to  hold  tiieir  long  fiintlocks  at  arm^s 
length  above  their  heads,  spin  them  round 
and  round  several  times  in  that  position, 
and  then,  throwing  them  high  into  the  air, 
to  catch  them  again  as  they  descended. 

One  could  not  but  tremble  sometimes 
as  this  play  went  on,  for  although. the 
men  were  extremely  adroit,  and  while  we 
were  watching  them  never  missed  a 
weapon,  we  had  been  told  that  they  so 
overcharge  their  arms  that  the  slightest 
flaw  will  often  cause  them  to  burst  —  when 
serious,  if  not  fatal,  accidents  are  apt  to 
occur. 

After  much  of  this  gun-twirling  has  gone 
on,  the  excited  fusiliers  will  suddenly  turn 
their  rifles  downwards,  and  simultaneously 
discharge  the  contents  into  the  earth  at  I 


their  feet,  after  which  they  immediately 
reload,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  wild  pirouettings  with 
much  bounding  and  leaping  being  carried 
on  the  whole  time. 

These  feats  are  succeeded  later  in  the 
day  by  the  grander  and  more  imposing 
manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry.  Ten  or  twelve 
horsemen,  gorgeously  apparelled,  mounted 
on  gaily  caparisoned  horses,  eallop  furi- 
ously up  the  road  leading  to  the  tomb  of 
the  tutelary  saint,  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  yards,  and  at  a  given  signal 
fire  off  their  guns  while  going  at  full 
speed  ;  they  then  rein  in  their  horses  and 
go  slowly  down  the  hill  again,  returning 
time  after  time  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  greatest  and  most  sacred  day,  how- 
ever, of  the  Moors  is  the  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  the  prophet  Mahomed,  which 
with  its  display  of  mad  fanaticism,  and 
its  wild  and  revolting  ceremonies,  created 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  will  never 
pass  away. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on 
the  15th  December,  the  loud  booming  of 
drums  and  the  noise  of  shrill  pipes,  ac- 
companied by  howlings  and  screechings 
of  the  most  dismal  and  excited  kind,  were 
heard  from  afar,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
Isawas  were  at  hand. 

These  Isawas  are  a  sect  of  fanatics 
from  the  tribe  of  Riffians  (ruffians  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  designation),  a  sav- 
age and  untamed  race,  formerly  living  on 
the  Riff,  or  seacoast,  but  who  have  lat- 
terly taken  up  their  position  in  a  moun- 
tainous district  to  the  south-east,  where 
they  are  almost  inaccessible.  Their  great 
desire  is  to  keep  themselves  wholly  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  not  even  the 
sultan  of  Morocco  nor  his  soldiery  dare 
penetrate  into  their  territory,  and  the  lives 
of  Europeans  would  probably  not  be  safe 
there  for  an  instant. 

Their  hatred  of  the  Christian  exceeds 
that  which  even  other  Mahomedans  bear 
us,  and  at  the  time  of  their  religious  cele- 
brations, even  when  they  come  into  the 
comparatively  civilized  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  scarcely  be  prudent  to  ven- 
ture within  their  reach.  We  had  been 
warned  of  this  beforehand,  and  advised 
on  no  account  to  go  down  into  the  Soko, 
but  to  witness  the  proceedings  of  these 
terrible  people  from  a  distance. 

Fortunately  the  terrace  and  some  of  the 
windows  of  the  Villa  de  France,  at  which 
we  were  then  staying,  looked  down  upon 
the  road  they  were  to  pass  through,  so 
we  stationed  ourselves  in  favorable  posi 
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ited  whatever  might  traa- 

'  Over  the  hill  they  came  in  wild  eoafu- 
1  mixed  multitude  of  men  and  wom- 
en, far  exceeding  in  number  those  that 
had  assembled  for  the  previous  festival, 
and,  fortunately  for  us,  in  an  open  space 
just  below  the  hotel  they  made  iheir  first 
halt 

The  principal  aetora,  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  though  (he  number  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
formed  themselves  into  a  square,  and  com- 
menced 3  frenzied  dance.  With  heads 
uncovered,  their  long  black  hair  waving 
wildly  in  the  wind,  ihey  tossed  themselves 
hither  and  thither,  throwing  their  bodies 
violently  backwards  and  forwards,  keeping 
Up  a  ftendish  yelling  the  whole  lime,  and 
every  now  and  then  breaking  out  into  the 
wildest  shouts.  Suddenly  they  ceased, 
and,  surrounded  by  all  the  crowd,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  tomtoms  and  pipes,  above 
which  their  voices  were  distinctly  heard, 
they  rushed  on  into  the  Soko,  and  there 
began  the  whole  scene  over  again.  1  was 
watching  Ihem  intently  through  good 
binoculars;  and  though  1  had  been  anx- 
ious 10  miss  nothing,  I  saw,  in  the  end, 
more  than  I  desired.  We  had  been  told 
that  it  was  customary  to  present  them  with 
a  live  sheep,  which  they  lore  limb  from 
limb,  and  then  and  there,  in  its  warm  and 
quivering  state,  devoured.  This  seemed 
hardly  credible,  yet  as  I  was  looking,  I 
distinctly  saw,  just  after  a  great  rush  had 
been  made  to  one  spot,  where  previously 
three  men  had  grovelled  aa  the  ground,  a 
tall,  powerful  fellow  in  a  white  garment, 
which  was  dyed  from  head  to  foot  with 
blood,  hold  high  up  above  the  multitude 
a  mangled  carcase,  which  the  next  instant 
was  8uog  out  to  llie  raving  crowd,  The 
glance  had  been  brief,  but  sufficient  to 
assure  me  that  what  I  had  heard  was  no 
myth  ;  and  as  the  people  dispersed  1  ob- 
served that  ihe  garments  of  many  others 
were  also  stained  with  blood.  This  was 
not  the  only  unfortunate  animal  that  was 
sacrificed  that  day  in  Ihe  self-same  man- 
ner, for  these  unbridled  lunatics  continued 
their  horrid  progress  through  the  whole 
town,  repealing  their  mad  dances  every 
hundred  yards,  and  on  other  occasions  an 
offering  of  the  like  kind  was  provided  for 
them.  They  did  not  leave  Tangier  till 
the  afternoon,  and  I  shall  never  forget  an- 
other scene  that  occurred  as  they  came 
back.  A  woman,  who  apparently  had  not 
joined  them  before,  came  tearing  down 
the  hilt  in  a  perfect  frenzy,  and  in  her  anx- 
iety to  be  in  time  for  some  of  the  last 


performances  she  rushed  headlong  on,  at 
the  pace  of  an  Alalaola.  Suddenly  a  long 
scaif  which  wad  wound  about  her  waist 
came  off  and  flew  into  the  road;  utterly 
unconscious  other  loss  she  sped  on,  nearly 
knocking  over  several  people  in  her  way, 
and  wh«n  she  reached  the  returning 
throng  she  dashed  aside  even  her  fellow 
fanatics,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
centre  of  the  group  surpassed  ihem  all  in 
her  frantic  evolutions.  The  madness  of 
her  movements  knew  no  bounds;  she 
raved  like  one  distraught,  and  coald  only 
be  compared  to  a  hopeless  lunatic, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the 
want  of  some  fresh  excitement  was  per- 
haps being  felt,  some  of  the  Isawas  began 
to  chase  Europeans.  A  few  Spaniards 
who  in  the  course  of  their  day's  work,  or 
perhaps  to  get  nearer  the  scene  of  action, 
had  been  loitering  about  the  Soko,  were 
pursued  by  some  of  the  dancers,  who 
broke  away  from  their  circle,  and  had  tbey 
not  been  slopped  by  some  of  their  own 
priests  or  mnkaddamt,  who  fortunately 
saw  Ihem.  and  knew  the  ill  consequences 
that  might  ensue  to  themselves  were  any 
one  to  be  injured,  disagreeable  conse- 
quences might  have  resulted.  As  ii  hap- 
pened no  harm  was  done,  but  it  may  be 
considered  fortunate  that  the  visits  of 
these  terrible  sectarians  lo  aoy  ot  the  out- 
lying districts  do  not  occur  more  ibai^ 

These  devotees  are  the  followers  o(  ^| 
Mahomedan  saint  who  took  the  name  ^| 
Isa,  which  in  Arabic  means  Jesus  :  and  MJ 
the  name  of  our  Lord  —  whom  tbe  Ma- 
homedans,  strangely  enough,  hold  in  rev- 
erence—  he  claimed  to  be  able  to  work 
miracles.     His  followers  now  profess  ih^ 
same  power,  alleging  that  they  can  sever 
arteries,  swallow  glass   and  flint,  and  be 
bitten   by   poisonous  snakes,   without  re- 
ceiving injury. 

We  were  much  surprised  to  find  after  ii 
short  acquaintance  with  Tangier  and  its 
surroundings  how  eagerly  land  within  the 
preciacla  of  the  town  is  being  bought  «p 
by  Europeans.  The  sultan,  who  opposes 
Ihe  entrance  of  all  foreigners,  will  not  sell 
an  inch  of  his  territory,  but  such  freehold 
ground  as  is  held  by  the  Moors  is  often 
disposed  of  by  them,  and  finds  ready  pur- 
chasers. A  resident  who  bought  a  — " 
deal  of  land  here  sixteen  years  ag< 
me  that  the  value  is  now  (literally  nc 

and  that  it  is  still  rapidly  rising.  The  soif' 
wonderfully  fertile,  and  wilt  grow  any  kind 
of  cereal   without  the  least  trouble,  and 
water  is  everywhere  plentiful.    The  great 
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drawback  to  cultivation,  however,  is  that 
exportation  is  entirely  discouraged,  and  in 
some  cases  wholly  forbidden.  The  mis- 
conceived idea  exists  that  famine  would 
ensue  were  the  produce  of  the  land  sent 
away,  and  the  advantages  of  trade  have 
not  yet  dawned  on  the  understanding  of 
the  sultan.  In  spite  of  this  shortsighted 
policy,  however,  European  enterprise  is 
fast  making  itself  felt,  and  manufactured 
goods  are  driving  native  produce  out  of  the 
market. 

Manchester  and  Birmingham  wares,  and 
French  and  Algerian  knicknacks,  which 
are  much  sought  after,  not  only  by  the 
rich  Moors,  but  by  the  wealthy  Jews  re- 
siding in  Tangier,  are  some  of  its  chief 
imports.  Mirrors  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
glass  and  china  ornaments,  cheap  jewelry, 
and,  sad  as  it  is  to  believe  it,  imitations  of 
Moorish  work  itself,  are  largely  brought 
into  the  country. 

The  beautiful  clothes  even  of  the  Arabs, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  prize 
as  purely  native,  are  now  imitated  in  our 
own  manufactories,  and  brought  over  to 
all  the  large  towns  of  Morocco,  where  they 
are  sold  to  the  people  at  a  far  cheaper  rate 
than  that  at  which  they  could  buy  them  if 
made  by  themselves;  and  the  shops  are 
stocked  with  goods  so  closely  resembling 
Moorish  stuffs  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  traveller  to  know  which  are  gen- 
uine and  which  imported. 

The  natives  of  Morocco,  in  common 
with  most  Easterns,  are  extremely  fond  of 
dyeing  not  only  their  hair,  but  their  hands 
and  feet,  and  for  this  purpose  they  use 
largely  a  plant  called  henna,  which  grows 
wild  ail  over  the  country.  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  hands  of  women  stained  in  imita- 
tion of  lace  mittens,  and  their  feet  dyed  to 
represent  red  leather  slippers,  the  likeness 
to  the  latter  being  so  exact,  that  at  first 
sight  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  shoes  were  not  worn. 

Old  people,  men  especially,  endeavor  to 
renew  a  youthful  appearance  by  using 
henna  to  turn  their  grey  hair  red,  but  from 
the  sadly  unkempt  condition  of  the  head 
itself  the  result  is  in  general  quite  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce. 

Many  colored  carpets  of  curious  mosaic 
patterns,  the  hues  of  which  are  beautifully 
blended,  are  brought  in  from  Rabat,  a 
town  lying  to  the  north  of  Mogador,  and 
the  dye  being  fast,  the  carpets  can  be 
washed  with  impunity;  but  of  late  years 
aniline  dyes  have  been  introduced  at  Casa 
Blanca,  where  the  carpets  are  also  made  ; 
and  as  these  dyes  will  not  stand  water. 


should  the  carpets  become  wet  they  are 
immediately  spoilt.  The  Arabs  have  ex* 
pressed  great  indignation  at  this  base  Imi- 
tation of  their  good  work,  of  which  it  is 
rapidly  lowering  the  value,  and  they  are 
very  anxious  that  the  sultan  should  forbid 
the  importation  of  the  dyes. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mo« 
rocco  is  a  very  valuable  country,  rich  not 
only  in  possessing  a  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive soil,  but  also  much  mineral  wealth ; 
and  were  it  to  come  under  enlightened 
rule  it  would  assuredly  yield  a  very  prof« 
i table  return. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  while 
thirteen  European  nations,  besides  Amer- 
ica and  the  Brazils,  are  represented  by 
resident  ministers,  these  civilized  powers 
have  but  little  or  no  good  influence  on  the 
native  government.  The  Legations  in 
Tangier  exist  nominally  to  protect  the 
subjects  belonging  to  their  various  coun- 
tries, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
chief  though  unacknowledged  object  is  to 
keep  each  other  in  check,  Morocco  being 
too  desirable  an  acquisition  for  any  nation 
to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  pos- 
session of  it  by  another.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  not  far  distant  when  great  changes 
will  assuredly  take  place.  The  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  has  already  been  introduced, 
and  the  opening  of  the  telegraph  cable 
connecting  Tangier  with  Gibraltar  has 
driven  that  wedge  still  further  home,  while 
a  railway  along  the  coast  is  already  spoken 
of.  The  autocratic  power  of  the  sultan  is 
undeniably  on  the  wane,  and  many  abuses 
which  Europeans  have,  alas,  sanctioned 
are  being  rapidly  rectified. 

C.  M.  Speedy. 


From  MacmiUan't  Magasine. 
CHAPTERS    FROM    SOME    UNWRITTEN 

MEMOIRS. 


MY  POET. 

My  father  was  a  literary  man  and  he 
lived  in  good  company,  so  that  even  as 
children  we  must  have  seen  a  good  many 
poets  and  remarkable  people,  though  we 
were  not  always  conscious  of  our  privi- 
leges. Things  strike  children  so  oddly, 
so  partially,  and  for  such  unexpected  rea- 
sons. They  are  so  busy  in  early  life  with 
all  that  is  going  on  on  every  side,  that 
one  person  or  another  person,  the  visitor 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  tortoise-shell  cat 
on  the  garden  wall,  the  cook's  little  boy 
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to  partake  of  cold  pud- 
jntone 
.t  have 
been  so  much  impressed  bj'  my  first  con- 
scious sight  of  a  poet,  if  I  had  then 
realized  all  ihe  notabilities  who  came  to 
our  house  from  lime  to  time.  My  special 
poet  was  3  Frenchman.  1  first  heard  his 
aame  in  Loudon,  at  a  class  which  1  at- 
teuded  in  company  with  a  good  many  other 
little  girls  my  cou temporaries,  which  class 
indeed  still  continues,  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations receive  the  decorations,  the  prisi- 
dencis,  and  the  sous  prisidtnces,  I  fear  1 
personally  never  attained  to. 

My  poet  was  a  hairdresser  by  profes- 
sion and  a  barber  as  well.  His  name  was 
Jasmin  (JaquoD  Jausemin  in  the  langue 
ifOc).  He  was  born  in  1798  al  Agen  in 
the  south  of  France,  "born,"  he  writes, 
"of  a  humpback  father  and  a  halting 
mother  in  the  corner  of  an  old  street, 
in  a  crowded  dwelling,  peopled  by  many 
rats,  on  Holy  Thursday,  at  the  hour 
when  pancakes  are  tossed."  The  hump- 
back father 'Was  also  a  poet  in  his  way, 
and  composed  songs  for  the  itinerant  play- 
ers of  the  neighborhood.  So  soon  as 
Jasmin  could  wSk  he  used  to  accompany 
his  father  to  the  booths,  but  what  he  lilced 
better  still  was  gathering  fagots  in  the 
little  islands  of  the  (.iaronae.  "  Bare- 
headed, bare-footed,"  he  writes,  "  we 
rowed  across  Ihe  stream.  I  was  not  alone, 
—  there  were  twenty  of  us  —  there  were 
thirty  of  us.  We  started  at  the  stroke  of 
the  midday  hour,  singing  in  choir."  In  the 
evening  the  children  returned  as  they  had 
left,  —  "thirty  voices  chaunting  the  same 
cadence,  and  thirty  fagots  dancing  on 
thirty  heads."  They  were  so  poor  that 
Jaques  felt  bitterly  that  his  parents  could 
not  aSord  to  send  him  to  school.  One 
day  he  was  playing  in  the  market-place 
when  he  saw  hisgrandlatlier  carried  by  to 
the  hospital.  It  was  there  the  Jasmins 
were  in  the  habit  of  dying.  But  a  cousin 
taught  him  to  read;  he  became  appren- 
ticed to  a  barber  and  prospered  in  his 
vacation;  he  was  able  10  save  his  father 
from  the  fate  of  the  Jasmins.  The  good 
hairdresser  christened  his  first  poems 
"Les  Papillotes,"  in  honor  of  his  profes- 
sion, "  which  songs,"  says  he,  "  broueht  a 
silver  streamlet  through  my  shop,"  and 
upon  this  silver  streamlet  he  floated  t~ 
some  better  fortunes  than  were  usual  t 
his  family,  so  that  one  day  in  a  fit  of  poeti 
ardor  he  broke  the  terrible  armchair  i 
which  they  had  all  been  in  the  habit  c 
being  carried  to  the  hospital.  Jasmi 
after  he  became  celebrated  would  neve 


i  little  shop,  bud 

L  joumefijl 


abandon  his  home  o. 
from  time  to  time  he 

and  would  come  to  .  _, 

kindly  recognized  by  other  authors  more 
fortunate  in  their  worldly  circumstances, 
and  he  would  be  made  to  repeat  his  own 
songs  by  the  great  ladies  who  took  him 
up.  Chief  among  them  was  Lady  Elgiiw 
who  lived  in  Paris  then,  and  who  was  a 
good  friend  to  all  literary  aspirants.  LonH 
feUow  was  also  among  Jasmin's  admirer^4 
and  has  translated  some  of  his  works. 

All  this  I  have  since  read  in  the  "  Bio. 
graphic  Nationale."  At  the  class  itself  we 
learnt  some  of  his  lines  by  heart.  I  know 
I  used  to  break  down  in  utter  confusion 
when  my  turn  came  to  recite,  but  at  the 
lime  I  believe  I  took  in  a  great  deal 
than  1  had  any  idea  of,  as  I  sat  there 
ipetent,  wool-gathering,  ashamed 
and  enchanted  all  at  once.  In  that  loog, 
bare  room,  only  ornamented  by  a  large 
map  and  a  border  of  governesses,  there 
came  to  us  many  of  those  impressions 
which  are  not  dates  or  facts,  and  which 
don't,  alas!  count  for  good  marks,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  very  useful  and 
agreeable  possessions  in  after  days.  We 
used  to  have  delightful  French  lessons  in 
literature  and  poetry,  and  1  still  remem' 
ber  the  dazzling  visions  of  troubadours 
evoked  by  our  teacher  siagiog  amid  the 
Iden  landscapes  of  the  south  of  Franci 
described  in  the  "  Mysteries  of  Udi* 
pho  ; "  the  poems  themselves  as  be  quoii 
:med  to  have  wings  "^ 
of  the  well-thumbe< 


them  almost  seemed 
ingoutof  tt 
We  had  lessons  in  morality  and 


f.fy'Sf 


irs 
indlH 


experience  as  well  as  in  literature, 
can  still  hear  M.  Roche  in  his  melodious 
voice  quoting  "de  tout  laurier  un  poison 
est  I'essence,"  and  praising  the  philo- 
sophical aptness  of  the  illustration,  which 
seemed  to  me  so  splendid  that  I  was 
quite  overpowered  by  it  as  I  went  borne 
with  my  governess  along  South  Audley 
Street.  There  was  another  heart-rending 
poem  abOQt  an  angel  standing  by  a  crMlIe 
and  contemplating  its  own  image  in  the 
face  of  the  infant,  "reflected  as  in  a 
stream."  The  angel  finally  carries  away 
the  poor  baby,  and  the  mother  koeeli 
weeping  by  the  cradle.  It  was  a  sort  of 
Christmas  card  of  a  poem  well  suited  to 
the  stntimental  experience  of  a  little  girl 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  I 
then  and  there  determined  thai  Reboul 
was  my  favorite  author  of  ail.  But  there 
were  many  others  besides  Reboul.  Poor 
Andr^  Chenier  we  were  all  in  love  with, 
and  Jasmin  aforesaid  held  his  own  among 
the  worthy  recipients  of  that  golden  flowee 
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of  poesy  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  our  early  education,  and  which 
was  (so  we  learnt)  yearly  bestowed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Toulouse  upon  the  most 
successful  competitors  in  the  art.  I  used 
to  picture  the  flower  itself  as  a  radiant 
quivering  object  covered  with  delicate, 
glittering,  workmanship.  Perhaps  nowa- 
days I  realize  that  golden  flowers  of  poesv 
are  also  bestowed  in  the  south  of  England, 

—  in  Waterloo  Place,  or  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden  shall  we  say  ?  —  round 
golden  tokens  which  are  not  without  their 
own  special  graces. 

But  to  return  to  my  memoirs.  Our  life 
was  divided  between  London  and  Paris 
where  our  grandparents  dwelt,  and  with 
whom  we  spent  a  part  of  every  year,  and 
all  these  recent  studies  and  experiences 
rushed  into  my  mind  one  day  after  our 
return  to  France  again,  when  my  grand- 
mother told  me  that  she  had  been  asked 
to  a  party  at  Lady  £lgin*s  to  meet  a  poet, 
that  his  name  was  Jasmin,  and  that  she 
was  going  to  take  me  with  her !  My 
heart  leapt  with  excitement ;  Jasmin  —  the 
South  —  golden  flowers  — prisidences  — 
a  grown-up  party  —  the  portals  of  life 
seemed  to  fly  open  with  those  of  omx porte- 
cochlre  as  the  carriage,  containing  my 
grandmother  and  me  in  our  Sunday  best, 
drove  off  into  the  dark  streets.  We  were 
escorted  down-stairs  by  the  cook,  with  an 
extra  lantern,  I  remember,  and  my  grand- 
father in  his  little  black  silk  toque  waved 
farewell  over  the  staircase.  We  started 
expectant,  rolling  over  the  rattling  stones ; 
we  crossed  the  bridge  and  saw  the  dark 
river  below  us  reflecting  the  lights — I 
remember  no  stars,  but  a  damp  and  drizzly 
darkness  overhead  which  for  some  reason 
added  to  my  excitement.  We  reached  the 
ancient  faubourg  before  very  long,  where 
the  oil-lamps  swung  by  chains  across  the 
streets ;  we  turned  into  the  Rue  de  Va- 
rennes  where  Lady  Elgin  lived,  and  the 
coachman  rapped  at  the  great  closed  gates 
of  the  house,  which  opened  with  a  grinding 
sound,  and  we  walked  across  the  court- 
yard. The  apartment  was  on  the  ground 
floor    of    a    fine    melancholy    old    house 

—  when  I  sometimes  read  Mr.  Henry 
James's  descriptions  of  mysterious  French 
families  living  in  solemn  hotels,  this  one 
rises  up  again  shadowy  and  imposing. 

I  followed  my  grandmother  in  her 
brown  velvet  gown  and  her  diamond 
brooch  into  the  reception-room.  I  re- 
member being  surprised  to  find  the  gay 
world  so  dark  on  the  whole  and  talking  in 
such  a  confused  and  subdued  murmur.  I 
bad  expected  chandeliers,  bursts  of  laugh- 


ter, people  in  masks  and  dominoes.  I  had 
taken  my  ideas  from  bonbon  boxes  and 
crackers.  But  it  was  evidently  all  right, 
my  grandmother  looked  greatly  pleased 
and  animated.  I  saw  her  speaking  to  one 
person  and  to  another  in  her  dignifled  way 
—  her  manners  were  true  grandmother's 
manners,  kind,  but  distant  and  serious. 
We  considered  our  grandmother  a  very 
important  personage,  and  I  remember  feel- 
ing not  a  little  proud  of  her  beauty  and 
dignity  as  we  moved  along.  She  was  not 
one  of  your  "  remains  ;  "  she  was  a  very 
noble-looking  old  lady,  holding  her  hea^ 
high,  and  her  diamond  cap-pin  flashed  as 
she  moved  across  the  room. 

My  grandmother  looked  pleased  and 
animated,  and  when  her  friends  came  up 
to  speak  to  her  she  introduced  me  to  some 
of  them.  Almost  the  very  first  person  she 
greeted,  but  to  whom  she  did  not  intro- 
duce me,  was  a  handsome,  rather  roman- 
tic, fashionable-looking  gentleman,  with  a 
quantity  of  dark  hair,  and  a  glass  in  one 
eye,  leaning  against  the  wall  by  the  door 
as  we  entered.  She  said  a  few  words  as 
we  passed,  I  heard  something  about  *'  Lady 
Charlotte,"  and  then  we  walked  on,  and 
presently  we  came  upon  another  girl, 
younger  than  myself  and  very  distin- 
guished looking,  in  a  plaid  frock,  with 
beautiful,  shining  braids  of  thick  hair,  who 
seemed  quite  at  home  and  used  to  the 
house;  her  mother  was  a  regal-looking 
little  woman,  with  a  flne  profile  and  a  gold 
crown ;  I  can  still  see  her  in  a  long  green 
velvet  robe  slowly  crossing  the  room ;  she 
was  a  well-known  person,  Mrs.  Chapman, 
the  celebrated  Abolitionist,  the  friend  of 
Harriet  Marti neau,  and  the  little  girl  was 
her  youngest  daughter.  While  Mrs.  Chap- 
man and  my  grandmother  were  talking, 
little  Anne  Chapman,  who  seemed  to 
know  most  of  the  people,  began  telling  me 
who  they  all  were.  A  great  many  pages 
out  of  M.  Roche's  "  Recueil  "  were  pres- 
ent. There  were  all  sorts  of  notable  folks 
murmuring  to  one  another  in  the  big 
rooms.  "  Who  was  the  gentleman  in  the 
doorway?"  '*  Oh,  he  is  Mr.  Locker,"  said 
little  Anne,  **  he  is  married  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte—  Lady  Elgin's  daughter;  didn't  I 
know  ?  —  they  had  only  come  over  from 
England  the  day  before."  "  And  which  is 
the  poet?  "  said  I  eagerly.  " There  he  is, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,"  said  the  little 
girl.  "Oh,  where?"  said  I.  "Oh,  not 
M«//"  For  suddenly,  just  under  the 
swinging  chandelier,  I  see  a  head,  like  the 
figure  head  of  a  ship  —  a  jolly,  red,  shiny, 
weather-beaten  face,  with  large,  round, 
prominent  features,  ornamented  with  little 
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pomatumy  wisps  of  hair,  aad  a  massive 
torso  clothed  io  a  magnificeitl  frilled  skirt 
over  it  pink  lining.  "That  the  poelf 
not  :hat,'' I  falter,  gazing  at  Punchinello, 
high- shouldered,  K^od-humored  I  "  Yes,  of 
course  it  is  that,"said  Ihelillle girl, laugh- 
ing at  my  dismay ;  and  the  crowd  seems 
to  lorni  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  this  droll  being,  who  now  begins  to 


^ 
^ 


I  can  understand  French  well  enough, 
but  not  one  single  word  of  what  he  is  say- 
ing. It  sounds  perfectly  unintelligible, 
something  like  chi,  chou,  cha,  alchiou, 
atekieu,  atcMou  /  And  so  it  goes  on,  and 
on,  and  on.  The  shirt  frill  beats  lime, 
the  monotonous  voice  rises  and  falls,  It 
leaves  off  at  last,  the  poet  wipes  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow;  there  is  a 
moment's  silence,  then  a  murmur  of  admi- 
ration from  the  crowd  which  closes  round 
him.  I  see  the  Punchinello  being  ted  up 
to  somebody  to  be  thanked  and  congratu- 
lated ;  my  heart  goes  down,  down ;  more 
murmurs,  more  exclamations.  The  little 
girl  is  gone,  1  am  all  alone  with  my  disap- 
pointment, and  then  my  grandmother  calls 
me  to  her  side  and  says  it  is  time  lo  come 
away.  As  we  move  towards  the  door 
again,  we  once  more  pass  Mr.  Locker,  and 
he  nods  kindly,  and  tells  me  he  knows  my 
father.  "  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of 
Jasmin?"  he  asks,  but  1  can't  answer 
him,  my  illusions  are  dashed.  As  we 
drive  on  through  the  streets  the  rain  is 
still  falling,  the  oiUlaraps  are  swinging,  we 
cross  the  bridge  once  more,  but  how  dull, 
how  dark,  how  sad  it  alt  seems  I  Mv 
grandmother,  silling  upright  in  the  dark 
carriage,  says  she  has  spent  a  very  pleas- 
ant evening,  and  that  she  is  delighted  with 
Jasmin's  simplicity  and  originality,  I  who 
had  longed  to  see  a  poet  I  who  had  pic- 
lured  something  so  different  !  I  swallowed 
down  as  best  1  could  that  gulp  of  salt 
water  which  is  so  apt  to  choke  us  when 
we  first  take  our  plunge  into  the  eKperi- 
ence  of  life,  "  He  didn't  look  much  iike 
a  poet,  and  I  couldn't  understand  what  he 
said,"  I  faltered. 

"Of  course  you  could  not  understand 
thefiatms,  but  have  you  not  enjoyed  your 
evening?"  said  my  grandmother,  disap- 
pointed. I  had  the  grace  to  try  to  speak 
cheerfully.  "]  liked  the  little  girl  very 
much  and  — and  —  and  I  liked  talking  to 
Mr.  Locker,  but  then  he  isn't  a  poet," 

I  can't  help  laughing  even  now  as  1 
conjure  up  the  absurd  little  dream  o£  the 
past  and  the  bitterness  of  that  childish 
disappoinimeat.    How  little  do  we  raor- 


lala  recognize  our  good  fortune  that  c 
to  us  now  and  again  in  acertainhumoroni^ 
disguise.  Why,  I  had  been  in  a  world  of  ' 
poets  [  A  poet  had  greeted  me,  a  poet 
had  sung  to  me,  I  had  been  hustled  by 
poets ;  there  in  the  crowd  (for  all  1  know 
10  the  contrary)  were  Lamartine  and  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Girardin  and  MSrira^e,  — 
so  at  least  some  one  who  was  present  on 
this  occasion  reminds  me.  And  as  for 
Frederick  Locker,  does  not  bis  caged 
music  — like  that  of  the  bird  of  Wood 
Street  —  echo  along   the  arid  pavements 

sweetest  and  most  welcome  note  I 
charm  the  passers-by  as  the  echoes  c 
"London  Lyrics"  catch  their  listeoln^ 
ir  ?  And  the  red  face  was  also  that  of  a 
true  puet,  born  lo  sing  his  siveet,  unpre- 
tending song  from  a  true  heart,  and  to 
bring  music  into  humble  places.  "  A  poel 
of  the  people,  writing  in  his  dialect,  cele- 
brating public  occasions  and  solemnities," 
I  Sle.  Beuve,  "  which  somehow  remind 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  belonging"  (so 
he  continues)  "to  the  school  of  Horace 
id  to  the  school  of  Theocritus  and  to, 
that  of  Gray,  and  to  that  of  all  those, 
charming,  studious  inspirations  which  a' 
at  perfection  in  all  their  work." 


Were  the  former  days  better  than 
these  ?  Few  of  us  would,  if  we  could,  gO 
back  to  them ;  and  yet  there  is  a  straogCt 

itful  charm  -hanging  round  the  past,  » 
fascinali OS  interest  in  knowing  what  our 

:rs  did  and  liow  they  lived,  and  in 
trasting  it  with  the  more  bustling,  ac 
days  in  which  our  own  lot  is  cast. 

Undoubtedly  life  could  be,  and  was, 
more  simple,  more  unsophisticated,  thes 
than  now,  when  the  aim  of  most  people  is 
to  live  up  to  the  pace  of  the  express  trains, 
which  have  brought  with  them  that  crav- 
ing for  continued  change,  that  inability  to 
settle  in  one  spot  after  the  manner  of  our 
fathers ;  and,  as  they  did,  to  live  the  same 
life,  year  after  year,  with  little  change  or 
relaxation.  What  they  cail  regularity  we 
should  term  monotony ;  their  peaceful 
quiet  would  be  to  us  stagnation.  The 
time  is  fast  dying  out  when  men  dwelt,  as 
it  were,  under  their  own  vine  and  their 
own  fig-tree ;  when  fifty  and  even  sixty 
years  would  be  spent  in  one  sioaU  countrf 
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village,  content  to  be  beyond  the  sound  of 
the  hum  of  the  busy  world  in  the  more 
thickly  populated  towns. 

A  visit  to  London  or  the  seaside,  in  the 
times  of  our  grandparents  in  the  country, 
was  an  event  in  their  history  requiring 
grave  consideration  and  deliberation.  I 
have  a  countrywoman's  idea  of  the  great 
city,  given  me  as  late  as  the  year  1856, 
taken  down  in  her  own  words  :  "  Why,  you 
know,  miss,  I  ha*n*t  never  been  to  Lon- 
don ;  I  don't  know  nothin'  at  all  about  it. 
Why,  lor  !  miss,  how  funny  I  should  feel, 
to  be  sure  !  Why,  there  !  I  told  Mr.  W. 
the  other  day  that  if  I  was  to  get  to  the 
station  at  London  I  should  stand  and  hol- 
ler till  he  did  come  to  me  ;  for  you  see, 
miss,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  vind  en,  'cos 
I  don't  know  as  whether  heVe  a  got  a  bell 
or  a  knocker  to  his  door;  but  I  shouldn't 
like  to  go,  neither,  'cos  there  'ud  be  such 
a  lot  of  people  to  stare  at  me." 

Only  five  years  ago,  just  before  starting 
for  the  seaside  with  my  family,  I  was 
talking  to  an  old  woman  of  eighty-three, 
who  had  lived  all  her  life  in  her  own  vil- 
lage, about  the  sea.  She  said  she  hoped 
as  how  we  "  shouldn't  be  drownded,"  but 
she  couldn't  say  as  how  she  ever  did  like 
the  sea ;  and  on  my  asking  her  if  she  had 
ever  seen  it,  "  No,"  she  replied  ;  "my  son 
always  tried  to  persuade  me  to  go  and  see 
it,  and  to  please  him  one  day  when  the 

wagons  were  going  to  M "  (an  estuary 

of  a  tidal  river  fourteen  miles  from  her 
home) "  I  got  on  the  wagons  and  rode,  but 
when  I  got  there,  thank  God,  'twere  only 
mud." 

There  were  advantages  in  those  quiet 
far-off  times  —  more  time  for  thought,  less 
rushing  to  and  fro  to  this  committee  meet* 
ing,  that  tennis  party,  that  "delightful 
clergyman  whom  every  one  runs  after." 
The  hand  of  charity  was  busy  and  liberal 
enough,  but  it  did  not  work  through  the 
medium  of  bazaars,  raffles,  benefit  con- 
certs, dramatic  entertainments,  etc.  In 
trade,  in  manufactures,  there  was  more 
genuineness  than  now  —  less  adulteration, 
and  more  truth.  The  articles  sold  were 
what  they  professed  to  be ;  less  artistic, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  but  more  real. 
What  was  sold  as  cloth  was  cloth,  and  not 
shoddy;  and  this  principle  more  or  less 
pervaded  society  generally.  But  it  would 
be  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  draw  too 
one-sided  a  contrast.  We  must  give  credit 
to,  and  be  thankful  for,  the  enormous 
machinery  that  is  so  efficiently  working  in 
our  day  for  the  mitigation  of  some  of  the 
evils  incident  to  the  increasing  population 
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of  our  country.  We  must  not  ignore  the 
many  brave  lives  that  are  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  rescuing  and  helping  the  suf- 
fering, the  sad,  and  the  sinful,  and  bring- 
ing comfort,  light,  and  hope  into  their 
future.  If  the  former  years  gave  time  for 
thought,  the  present  time  certainly  shows 
action  ;  and  if  some  of  the  old-world  cus- 
toms and  ideas  that  look  so  quaint  to  our 
eyes  have  disappeared,  there  is  certainly 
a  higher  tone  of  morality  struggling  for  the 
ascendency ;  the  coarser  and  more  brutal 
sins  of  society  are  not  tolerated  as  in  for- 
mer days ;  the  great  movements  on  behalf 
of  temperance,  purity  of  life,  etc.,  are  rec- 
ognized by  all  as  doing  good  work,  and  the 
Church  and  other  religious  bodies  are 
waking  up  to  greater  activity  in  their  ser- 
vices, and  a  wider  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  the  retrospect  of  the  last  fifty  years 
many  curious  reminiscences  occur  to  my 
mind  of  the  Church  in  the  peculiar  phase 
in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  expe- 
riences of  ray  childhood —  the  lively  days 
of  Evangelicalism,  when  Charles  Simeon's 
influence  was  widely  felt,  and  a  high  tone 
of  spiritual  life  was  recognized  by  those 
of  the  clergy  who  accepted  his  religious 
views. 

I  can  see  now  in  my  mind's  eye  the 
whitewashed,  one-aisled  church,  with  rows 
of  hat-pegs  on  the  wall,  and  a  gallery  at 
the  west  end,  where  the  school  children 
sat,  guarded  by  their  teachers,  each  of 
whom  was  armed  with  a  long  white  stick 
ready  to  descend  on  the  head  of  some 
luckless  child  who,  weary  with  some  two 
hours'  school  instruction  under  the  gallery 
or  in  the  pews  before  service,  might  nat- 
urally be  inclined  to  fidget,  or  to  talk  with 
his  neighbor.  Meanwhile,  up  the  aisle, 
with  the  merriest  twinkle  of  humor  in  his 
eye,  and  with  very  measured  steps,  paces 
the  fat  old  constable,  also  armed  with  a 
long  white  wand,  looking  right  and  left  at 
the  occupants  of  the  pews,  hoping  to  de- 
scry a  sleepy  delinquent  Down  comes 
the  stick  with  a  heavy  thud  on  the  edge  of 
the  pew  where  sits  the  poor  sleeper,  mak- 
ing noise  enough,  one  would  think,  irre- 
mediably to  break  the  thread  of  the  vicar's 
extempore  sermon.  But  the  preacher  is 
no  ordinary  man.  The  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  his  hearers  is  his  one  concern, 
and  so  absorbed  is  he  in  his  subject  that 
no  outward  disturbance  will  a£Eect  him. 
He  has  even  insisted  on  forms  and  chairs 
being  placed  in  the  churchyard,  under  the 
pulpit  window,  that  mothers,  with  the  in- 
fants who  would  otherwise  have  detained 
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them  at  home,  may  sit  aod  hear  as  much 
of  the  sermon  as  Ihelr  squalling  babes 
will  allow. 

More  curious  still  are  my  recoUectioos 
of  the  service  in  ihe  same  church  on  a 
week-day  evening.  The  dip  candles,  set 
io  tiD  savealls,  spiked  at  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  be  stuck  into  the  top  edge  of  the  pews, 
were  presided  over  by  the  old  clerk's  wife, 
who  perambulated  the  church  to  snuff 
them,  and  who,  being  of  a  saving  turn  of 
mind,  and  knowing  that  the  candle-ends 
were  her  perquisites,  would  at  regular  in- 
tervals, as  the  service  progressed,  snuff 
out  here  and  there  a  candle,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  sermon  it  was  indeed  a  very 
dim  religious  light  that  pervaded  the 
building. 

The  lonf;  white  wand  reminds  me  of 
another  village  church,  cathed rat-like  in 
its  size  and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the 
high,  square,  baize-tined  pews  which,  to 
our  modern  ideas,  disfigured  it,  but  which 
all  have  happy  associations  in  my  mind. 
The  last  four  of  these  pews,  not  baize- 
lined,  and  therefore  noisy,  were  usually 
the  resort  of  the  village  lads,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  their  behavior  when 
congregated  ia  these  boxes.  From  the 
organ  gallery  above,  I  am  ashamed  to  say. 
it  was  ray  childish  delight  to  watch  their 
pranks,  and  great  was  the  excitement 
when  the  old  parish  beadle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  church  would  rise  for  his  march  up 
the  aisle.  The  tittering,  whispering,  and 
nut-cracking  in  the  lower  pews  mould 
make  him  stop,  stand  on  tiptoe,  and  raise 
his  stick,  hoping  to  drop  it  on  the  head  of 
the  culprit  whom  the  high  pew  would  pre- 
vent him  from  properly  seeing.  But  the 
boys  discern  his  thoughts,  slip  off  their 
seats  into  the  middle  of  the  pew,  the  stick 
descends  with  a  bang  on  the  hard  seat, 
that  reverberates  through  the  church,  the 
mischievous  grin  goes  round  the  boys' 
faces  as  they  scuttle  back  into  their  places, 
and  the  crusty  old  man  resumes  his  walk 
up  and  down  the  aisle. 

The  high  pews  of  those  days  have, 
however,  other  memories  than  the  idleness 
and  irreverence  they  engendered.  Here 
and  there  throughout  the  church  might  be 
seen  Ihe  men,  especially  the  old  men, 
standing  up  with  iheirelbowson  thepews, 
in  rapt  attention  to  the  sermon.  The 
squire,  too,  impelled  by  another  motive, 
would  walk  across  his  roomy  pew  aod 
plant  himself  in  the  same  position  after 
the  sermon  had  lasted,  as  he  thought,  a 
sufficient  lime  ;  and  his  appearance  at  the 
side  of  the  pew  would  be  intended  as  an 
imimation  that  the  clergyman  should  stop 


his  discourse.  The  squire  of  another 
church,  1  remember,  always  poked  his  tire 
vigorously  after  the  sermon  had  lasted 
al»ut  twenty  minutes,  and  used  to  tell  his 
vicar  that  he  thought  twenty  minutes  was 
as  long  as  one  gentleman  should  detain 
another. 

The  abolition  of  the  high  pews  was  a 
great  revolution  to  the  rustic  mind,  and, 
like  other  innovations,  was  looked  upon 
with  true  Protestant  horror.  I  have  in  my 
note-book  a  conversation,  dated  June, 
iSffi,  between  the  vicar's  wife  and  the 
churchwarden  :  — 

Mrs.  A.  '■  I  wish  the  pews  were  not  so 
high,  Mr.  I). ;  one  feels  shut  up  in  a  box." 

Mr.  li.  -They  are  not  a  bit  too  high, 
ma'am ;  I  won't  have  none  o'  those  new- 
fangled notions  about  low  pews.  It's  the 
essence  of  Puseyism." 

Mrs.  A.  "  Indeed  !  I  didn't  know  low: 
pews  were  Puseyistical." 

Mr.  B.  "Decidedly  so,  ma'am,  dedd. 
edly." 

It  was  not  only  Ihe  rustic  mind  that 
was  exercised  on  tlie  subject  of  the  pews. 
I  well  remember  attending  a  church  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  suburbs  of  London 
where  low  pews  had  lately  been  substi- 
tuted for  high  ones,  and  where  the  oppo- 
sition had  been  very  keen.  It  was  very 
amusing  IQ  see  several  elderly  gentle  me  Q 
in  the  congregation  testifying  their  feel- 
ings by  walking  up  the  aisle  attended  by 
their  footman  or  buttons  boy,  who  would 
screw  on  a  small  leather  back  to  their 
masti;rs'  seats,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice would  unscrew  it  and  lake  it  home. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a 
weekly  celebration  of  the  holy  com- 
munion would  find  it  difficult  lo  carry 
back  their  minds  to  the  time  when,  even 
among  the  more  earnest  of  the  clergy,  it 
would  not  be  celebraled  in  their  churches 
mora  than  si^i,  or  at  moat  eight,  times 
during  the  year;  in  the  majority  of  par- 
ishes it  would  not  be  more  than  three  or 
four  times.  To  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  this  state  oE  things  appealed  to  the 
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mentioned  churchwarden  and  his  vicar :  — 
"Sir,  there's  just  one  little  matter  that 
1  wanted  to  mention  to  you.  The  former 
rector,  Mr.  H.,  he  didn't  have  the  com- 
munion but  tour  times  a  year.  Then  there 
was  Mr.  M."  —  alluding  to  one  who  is 
now  one  of  our  bishops  —  "  he  Titz'd  it  up 
to  eight  times,  and  at  last  to  every  month. 
Now  the  people  complain  o'  that,  sir  ;  so 
I  was  thinking  if  you  couldn't  halve  the 
matter,  and  have  it  eight  times,  or,  better 
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still,  six  times  a  year ;  then,  don't  'e  see, 
sir,  ^wouldn't  come  quite  so  expensive  " 

—  alluding  to  the  cost  of  the  wine. 
While  on  the  subject  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  I 
find  a  story  in  my  note-book  which,  had  it 
not  been  told  me  by  the  clergyman  to 
whom  it  occurred,  I  could  scarcely  have 
credited.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to 
his  country  parish  in  shire,  about 
the  year  1829,  he  was  called  on  to  baptize 
an  infant.  When  about  to  take  the  child 
into  his  arms,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
no  water  in  the  font,  and  on  asking  for  it 
the  clerk  remarked,  in  a  wronged  tone, 
**  Why,  lor,  sir  I  the  wold  maister  diVt 
never  want  na'n'a  water  ;  he  did  do  zo  " 

—  licking  his  hand. 

A  good  old  clergyman  with  an  innate 
sense  of  humor  used  to  tell  me  a  story  of 
his  own  experience  connected  with  the 
subject  of  baptism.  It  was  about  the 
year  1832,  when  the  country  population 
was  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill.  The  village  alehouse 
would  be,  naturally,  the  place  where  poli- 
tics would  be  discussed,  and,  as  is  so 
inimitably  described  by  George  Eliot  in 
"Felix  Holt,"  the  laborers  would  wax 
warm  over  their  glass,  as  in  these  days 
they  do  over  the  newspaper.  They  saw 
in  the  Reform  Bill  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
possible  though  far-distant  future  for 
themselves,  and  hoped  that  things  were 
turning  in  the  rieht  direction,  and  all 
their  thoughts  and  interests  centred  in 
the  news  from  London.  A  Dissenter 
brought  his  child  to  the  church  for  bap- 
tism, from  the  sort  of  feeling  that  even 
now  prevails  in  some  rural  districts 
that  church  baptism  is  a  preservative 
against  many  evils  to  which  fiesh  is  heir. 
When  the  clergyman  put  the  qjuestion, 
"  Name  this  child,"  "  Reform,  sir,"  was 
the  answer  given.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  good  old  Tory  parson,  who  said, 
"  My  good  man,  there  is  no  such  name. 
I  cannot  give  your  child  such  a  name. 
Cannot  you  think  of  another?"  "Re- 
form, sir  !  "  was  the  answer,  in  more  dog- 
ged tones  than  before;  and  it  ended  in 
the  clergyman  refusing  to  continue  the 
service,  the  aggrieved  father  marching  off 
in  high  dudgeon.  The  following  Sunday 
found  the  father  returned  to  the  charge 
with  the  baby.  The  kindly  parson,  desir- 
ous of  avoiding  a  repetition  of  an  uncom- 
fortable scene,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  You  have  thought  of  another  name  for 
your  child,  I  dare  say."  "  Yes,  sir,"  was 
the  more  courteous  reply  ;  "it's  all  right 
this  time."    Thus  reassured,  the  clergy- 


man began  the  service,  and  on  saying  the 
words  "  Name  this  child,"  the  answer 
was  "John  Russell  Brougham  Feargus 
O'Connor,"  which  string  of  names  the 
crestfallen  parson  was  obliged  to  give  the 
poor  infant,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  still 
lives  to  bear  it.  Whether  they  were  all 
duly  registered  would  be  an  amusing  sub- 
ject of  inquiry. 

Sometimes,  in  those  now  happily  far- 
off  days,  the  offices  of  the  Church  were 
discharged  in  a  very  perfunctory  fashion. 
On  one  occasion  the  congregation  in  a 
town  church  were  amazed  to  find  the  cler- 
gyman half-way  through  the  service  when 
they  assembled,  but  were  told  afterwards 
that  he  had  begun  half  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time  in  order  to  catch  a  train* 
And  in  a  country  district  I  was  told  by  a 
man  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  that 
his  vicar  had  called  the  previous  day  and 
had  told  him  to  "  cheer  up  and  not  to  die 
in  the  dumps,"  and  that  if  he  felt  worse 
he  (the  vicar)  would  be  passing  his  house 
on  his  way  to  the  meet  of  the  hounds  in 
a  day  or  two,  and  would  call  in  and  give 
him  the  sacrament. 

There  were  no  aggrieved  parishioners 
in  those  days  to  report  every  little  breach 
of  Church  order  and  neglect  of  pastoral 
care  to  the^bishop  ;  nor  would  the  bishops 
have  very  much  cared  to  be  troubled 
about  them.  Beyond  their  septennial,  or 
in  later  years  triennial,  confirmations  in 
the  towns,  a  bishop  was  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  country  villages.  A  poor 
woman  once  remarked  to  me  that  she 
would  have  liked  to  be  at  church  the  day 
of  the  confirmation,  "'cos  them  'ere 
bishops  are  so  arnshent  [ancient]  and 
beautiful."  I  was  told  by  the  vicar  of  a 
small  town  in  the  south  of  England  that  a 
servant-girl  in  his  parish  asked  one  day  if 
she  could  be  spared  for  an  hour  or  two,  as 
she  was  anxious  to  see  the  bishop  who 
was  coming  to  confirm  at  the  church. 
Leave  was  given,  but  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  the  girl  returned.  "Well,  Jane," 
said  her  mistress,  "you're  soon  home 
again ;  you  can't  have  really  seen  the 
bishop."  "  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  the  girl  re- 
plied, "I've  a  zeed  enl"  "Well,"  says 
the  mistress,  "what  did  you  think  of 
him?"  "Oh,  ma'am,  he  popped  and 
'opped  and  jumped  about ;  'twas  beautiful 
to  zee  en.''  The  story  was  soon  ex- 
plained. Jane,  in  passing  through  the 
town,  had  seen  a  crowd  of  people  col- 
lected round  a  dancing  bear ;  and,  never 
having  seen  either  a  bishop  or  a  dancing 
bear,  concluded  they  were  one  and  the 
same  thing. 
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There  were  many  cases,  however,  in 
the  dull  desert  of  coldness  and  indiffer- 
It  100  oflea  characterized  our 
Church  aod  its  work  in  the  villages  of  our 
land  ;  many  parishes  where  the  tie  uniting 
pastor  anti  people  was  an  undying  one ; 
where  the  vicarage-house  was  Celt  by  all 
the  parishioners  (o  be  the  home  to  which 
they  could  at  any  lime  come  for  counsel, 
for  relief,  and  for  help  of  every  kind.  The 
girls  would  thence  be  fitted  out  for  ser- 
vice, and  helped  to  find  their  lirst  place ; 
the  babies  would  be  doctored,  the  old 
people's  coughs  cured  by  the  never-failing 
remedies,  only  io  be  found  in  the  good 
lady's  medicine<hest  at  the  vicarage. 

Loving  memories  cluster  especially 
round  one  who  used  to  tell  with  great 
amusement  a  very  characteristic  story  of 
herself,  io  her  capacity  of  what  she  loved 
to  be,  the  friend  and  general  property  of 
all  the  parishioners.  Two  old  widows 
lived  under  one  roof,  and  one  of  them 
broke  her  arm.  After  some  days  the 
other  met  the  lady  of  the  vicarage  with 
"  Why,  sure,  ma'am,  ha'n't  you  aheerd 
about  neighbor  Hart,  as  how  she've  agone 
and  broke  her  arm  ?  " 

"No  indeed,"  says  the  lady,  "why 
didn't  you  tell  me  i  You  ought  to  have 
come  to  the  vicarage." 

"Why,  there,  ma'am,  so  I  towld  her. 
but  she  said  as  how  she  didn't  like  to 
croach  [encroach] ;  but  1  says,  saj-s  1  to 
her, '  Why,  that  ain't  no  croachin' ;  why, 
what  be  Mrs.  B.  made  for  but  to  wait  o' 
we?"' 

Sometimes  the  help  asked  would  tie 
amusing  —  the  loan  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs to  attend  a  funeral,  and  even  of  the 
vicar's   black   trousers  for  the  same  pur- 

The  music  in  our  modern  churches  con- 
trasts strangely  with  what  might  have 
been  heard  in  our  villages  fifty  and  even 
thirty  years  ago.  Thereare  lew  churches 
now  which  are  favored  with  a  Nebuchad- 
nezzar band  —  "harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 
dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  musick;"  and 
when  one  remembers  the  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rustics  as  they  shouted  out 
the  repetition  lines  of  the  tunes  "Lydia," 
"  Paradise,"  and  the  like,  and  contrasts  it 
with  the  mare  correct  and  musical  stand- 
ard of  the  present  day,  in  which  often  the 
well-trained  choir  sings  to  the  congrega- 
tion, the  thought  will  occur,  did  not  that 
rough,  untrained  music  touch  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  people  more  closely 
than  the  more  melodious  hymns  of  our 
modern  hymn-books?  and  is  it  not  one 
amongst  many  reasons  that  the  Church 


seems  to  have  so  weak  a  hold  on  tbe  labor- 
ing man?  He  may  feel,  and  with  some 
justice,  that  the  service  is  now  all  done 
(or  him,  and  that  whereas  formerly  he 
could  take  an  active  share  in  its  conduct, 
now  he  is  only  as  It  were  (and  often  too 
literally)  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern. 
No  doubt  the  Salvation  Army  and  such 
like  religious  movements  have  recognized 
this,  and  hence  probably  the  secret  of 

Only  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
this  Church  music  of  the  past  can  appre- 
ciate the  description,  humorous  todeed, 
but  in  no  degree  overdrawn,  which  Thomas 
Hardy  gives  in  "The  Return  of  tbe  Na- 
tive," and  which  I  must  be  pardoned  for 
transcribing  (vol.  i.,  page  103):  — 

"There  was  Flyehelt  Church  likewise. 
,  .  .  He  [Yeobright]  used  to  walk  over 
there  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  visit  his 
old  acquaintance  Andrew  Drown,  the  first 
clarinet  there;  a  good  man  enough,  but 
rather  screechy  in  his  music,  if  you  can 
mind."  "A  was."  "And  neighijor  Ye* 
bright  would  lake  Audrey's  place  for  some 
part  of  the  service,  to  let  Andrey  have  a 
nap,  as  any  friend  would  naturally  do." 
"  As  any  friend  would,"  said  Grandfer 
Canile,  the  other  listeners  expressing  the 


drey  asleep,  and  the  first  whiS  of  neighbor 
Yeobrighl's  wind  had  got  inside  Andrey's 
clarionet,  than  every  one  in  church  feu'd 
in  a  moment  that  there  was  a  great  sotil 
among  'em.  All  heads  would  turn,  and,. 
they'd  ."iay,  '  Ah,  1  thought  'twas  he ! " 

"  One  Sunday  I  can  well  mind,  a 
viol  day  that    lime,  and  Yeobright  had 
brought  his  own.    'Twas  the  hundredanftV 
thirty-third,  to 'Lydia; '  and  when   theyla^ 
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neighbor  Yeobright,  who  had  just  warmed 
to  his  work,  drove  his  bow  into  then 
strings  that  glorious  grand,  that  he  almost 
sawed  the  bass  viol  into  two  pieces.  Every 
winder  in  church  rattled  as  if  'twere  a 
thunderstorm.  Old  Passoa  Gibbons  lifted 
his  hands  in  his  great  holy  surplice,  as 
natural  as  if  he'd  been  in  human  clothes, 
and  seemed  to  say  to  hisself, '  O  for  such 
a  man  in  our  parish  I'  But  not  a  sont 
in  Flj'chett  could  hold  a  candle  to  Yeo> 
bright." 

Many  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
country  village,  where  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  like  quaint  music  had  prevailed; 
and  (he  first  sight  of  the  church  gallerj 
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with  its  occupants  is  indellibly  impressed 
on  my  mind.  A  tall,  upright  old  man  with 
black  hair,  very  red  eyes,  and  dressed  in 
a  grey  smock-frock,  was  the  chief  bass 
singer,  supported  by  two  bass  viols,  who 
certainly  had  no  pretensions  to  Yeobright's 
skill.  On  their  left  stood  a  younger  man, 
about  thirty,  blowing  a  clarionet,  and  lead- 
ing the  three  treble  voices,  in  the  persons 
of  his  mother  and  two  elderly  aunts. 
Behind  this  front  row  stood  several  men, 
singing  promiscuously  tenor  or  bass;  the 
tenors  being  led  by  two  flutes,  one  of 
whom  played  his  notes  an  octave  higher 
than  the  air. 

As  time  went  on,  and  other  churches  in 
the  neighborhood  became  more  modern- 
ized, the  idea  was  mooted  that  these  in- 
struments should  be  supplanted  by  an 
harmonium.  The  proposal  caused  such 
consternation  that,  to  soften  it,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  harmonium  should  be 
added  to  the  other  instruments  ;  and  that 
I  should  play  it,  and  unite  my  voice  with 
those  of  the  three  ancient  sisters.  This 
arrangement  was  approved  by  the  singers, 
and  the  further  innovation  of  a  weekly 
practice  was  agreed  to.  The  results  at 
first,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  somewhat 
discordant,  the  knowledge  of  music  which 
the  performers  possessed  being  of  a  most 
limited  description.  On  one  occasion  the 
note  played  by  the  harmonium  being  £ 
natural,  the  clarionet  sounded  £  flat.  I 
stopped  and  mildly  remonstrated.  My 
friend  was  conscious,  though  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  distressed  at  the  discord. 
"  Well,  ma'am,"  he  said,  '*  I  go  so  high  as 
I  can,  my  clarionet  don't  mark  no  higher." 
(I  suppose,  though  I  do  not  know,  that  it 
was  dumb  through  age.)  Poor  fellow  1  I 
fear  he  saw  his  day  was  over,  for  of  his 
own  accord  he  relinquished  the  clarionet 
from  that  day,  and  the  following  Sunday 
his  mother  sat  down  during  the  singing 
and  wept  I  need  not  say  1  felt  very  sorry 
for  them  both,  and  as  though,  after  all, 
progress  were  not  all  profit.  The  tenor 
flute  offered  far  greater  difliculty,  for  as 
he  persisted  in  playing  in  a  higher  octave 
than  the  air,  now  that  the  clarionet  had 
gone,  it  was  a  struggle  as  to  which  should 
have  the  predominance,  my  voice  or  his 
flute.  The  louder  I  sang,  the  more  lustily 
he  played,  till  at  last,  feeling  that  he  was 
winning  by  sheer  physical  force,  I  sug- 
gested that  he  should  play  in  the  lower 
octave.     To  this  he  only  replied,  "  I  must 

Elay  as  'tis  wrote."  Knowing  him  to  be  a 
opeless  dolt,  and  very  pig-headed  and 
conceited,  and  yet  anxious  not  needlessly 
to  ofEend  him,  an  invitation  was  given  him 


to  come  to  the  gallery  one  week-day  even- 
ing,  where  the  matter  could  be  reasoned 
out  quietly.  To  this  he  assented,  and  on 
the  appointed  evening  he  appeared,  armed 
with  his  flute,  and  I  with  the  volume  of 
the  "  £ncyclopaBdia  Britannica."  which 
contained  the  articles  on  music,  hoping  to 
appal  him  with  the  size  of  the  book.  After 
telling  him  that  of  course  he  would  be 
interested  in  the  opinions  of  those  who 
knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the  science  of 
music  than  either  he  or  myself,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  hard  as  possible  page 
after  page  of  technicalities,  as  unintelligi- 
ble to  myself  as  to  him.  This  went  on 
for  about  an  hour,  when  I  hoped  he  was 
sufficiently  bored ;  I  knew  I  was,  and  then 
said,  "  Now,  William,  you  probably  under- 
stand it  better  than  if  I  had  explained  it  to 
you."  Poor  William  looked  dazed  and 
weary  as  he  replied,  "  Well,  I  don*t  know 
nothin*  at  all  about  it,  but  so  long  as  he  do 
cord  [i>.,  as  it  accords  or  harmonizes], 
whether  he  be  at  top,  or  whether  he  be  at 
bottom,  I  don't  see  what  he  do  signify." 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Wessex  dialect 
the  masculine  personal  pronoun  is  gener- 
ally used  in  place  of  the  neuter.  William 
went  to  chapel  for  a  few  Sundays,  but  as 
he  was  courting  one  of  the  vicarage  ser- 
vants, love  prevailed  over  his  mortified 
feelings,  and  brought  him  back  to  church, 
where,  if  not  an  ornamental,  he  was  at 
least  a  steadfast  member  of  the  choir  for 
many  years,  using  his  voice  instead  of  his 
flute. 

In  most  country  villages  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  congregation  to  turn  to  the 
gallery  while  the  hymn  was  sung,  the 
clerk  previously  announcing  it  by  saying, 
**  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God  by  singing  the  — th  hymn,"  which  he 
would  then  give  out,  two  lines  at  a  time, 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  singers  as  they  best 
could.  Where  the  clergyman  was  not 
musical,  the  singers  would  often,  with  his 
consent,  take  that  part  of  the  service  into 
their  own  hands,  choosing  their  own 
hymns  and  tunes.  Sometimes  a  strolling 
choir  would  visit  the  church,  and  give  an 
anthem  on  their  own  responsibility.  An 
old  clergyman  told  me  he  found  these  an- 
thems so  tedious  and  objectionable  that  he 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  on  one 
occasion  sent  a  message  through  the  clerk 
to  the  effect  that  no  anthem  was  to  be  sung 
that  afternoon.  The  choir,  however,  de- 
fying his  order,  struck  up  one  of  a  par- 
ticularly noisy  character,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  parson,  who,  the  ser- 
vice ended,  summoned  the  leader  of  the 
choir,  and,  in  order  to  terrify  him  into 
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submission,  threatened  to  put  hjm  iaio 
[he  ecclesiastical  court.  The  vo"iE  m^n 
o  scared  on  being  told  by  his  friends 
that  tlje  ecclesiastical  court  was  a  dun- 

feon  under  the  cathedral,  swarming  with 
lack  beetles  and  vermin,  that  he  took 
to  his  bed,  and  died  in  a  fortnight,  It 
occur  to  the  good  old 
clergyman  that  he  was  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  his  end  ;  he  was  wont  to  end  his 
simple  story  by  saying  he  thought  the 
young  man  must  have  been  consumptive. 

My  mother  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  cu- 
a  Norfolk  parish,  where  the  rector 
was  non-resident.  One  Sunday,  just  as 
the  curate  had  entered  the  reading-desk, 
the  rector  came  into  the  church,  and  sent 
effect  that  he  wished  to 
preach,  but  had  forgotten  to  bring  his 
bands.  This  appendage  to  the  clerical 
wardrobe  was  quite  indispensable  in  those 
days;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  cu- 
rate could  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty  was 
to  untie  his  own  bands,  and  hand  them  up 
into  the  three-decker  as  soon  as  the  rector 
mounted,  But  when  the  time  came,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  the  string  of  the  bands 
got  into  a  knot,  and  by  one  of  those  unac- 
countable coincidences  that  sometimes 
occur,  the  singers  in  the  gallery  struck  up 
the  anthem,  "  Loose  the  bands  of  thy  neck, 
thou  captive  daughter  of  Zion;"  and  as 
they  repeated  the  words  over  and  over 
again,  and  one  part  echoed  another,  "loose 
the  bands  of  thy  neck  —  loose  the  bands 
—  loose  the  bands."  the  hapless  curate 
became  more  bafHed  in  his  hopeless  en- 
deavors to  untie  the  knotted  strings,  and 
in  his  nervousness  supposed  the  anthem 
to  be  directed  at  him.  I  do  not  remember 
how  it  ended,  but  probably  the  amusement 
it  caused  afterwards  may  have  more  than 
compensated  fortheannoyanceof  the  time. 

The  substitution  of  hymn-books  for  the 
Tate  and  Brady  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  innovation  ; 
and  I  recollect  the  dismay  it  occasioned 
in  a  fashionable  town  church  about  the 
year  1850,  especially  amongst  the  elderly 
maiden  ladies,  who  considered  it  their 
duty  to  enter  their  protest  against  any 
change^in  the  service  to  which  they  had 
been  ^bcustomed.  Some  of  them  would 
sit  down  during  the  singing  of  the  hymn, 
and  turning  to  the  corresponding  number 
in  the  Prayer-book  version,  would  read  it 
in  a  voice  distinctly  audible  to  their  neigh- 
bors. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  how  far  the  religious  services 
of  these  old  days  really  penetrated  the 
mtelllgence  of    the  uneducated  country 


people.  They  had  ^  general  notion  (hat 
to  keep  their  church  or  their  chapel  was  a 
passport  to  heaven.  The  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  often  explained  from 
the  pulpit  in  far  too  dull  a  manner  to 
arouse  any  keen  interest,  and  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  duties  of  daily  life  was  too 
often  not  thought  a  fit  subject  for  pulpit 
ministrations.  The  general  torpor  in  any- 
thing like  spiritual  life,  and  the  sort  of 
misiv  faith  that  pervaded  their  minds,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  description  of  adeath- 
bed  as  given  me  by  an  old  woman  :  — 

"  And  10  1  zeed  as  she  wer'  agoin"  vast 
[fast],  and  I  zaid  to  Stevens,  -Stevens, 
you  come  in  here  and  lee  Mrs.  Hewish, 
for  you  'on'i  lee  er  no  more.'  Zo  she 
corned  in  and  zaid  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Hewish.  And  zays  I,  '  Mrs.  Hewish,  are 
you  'appy?'  'Well,'  says  she,  'I  wish, 
Mrs.  Cuder,  that  rda-stayedat  Dath  wheo 
you  did  beg  me  zo  to  do ;  I  shou'n't  h%' 
been  as  I  be,  for  you  know,  miss,  she 
worn'l  livin'  altogither  right.  But  lort 
we  mustn't  zay  too  much  about  them  'ere 
zort  o'  things.'  Howsomesoever,  zavs  I 
to  'er,  '  Never  you  mind  that,  Mrs.  Hew- 
ish. we'se  all  got  our  failers  [failures],  and 
can't  'elp  'em;  but  God's  merciful,  and 
all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  trust  a  Him.  and 
then  you'lldo  very  well.'  Zo  she  zaid  no 
more,  but  laid  'er  'ed  back  and  wagged 
nor  'and  nor  voot  [foot]  no  more,  but  went 
off  like  a  snuff." 


From  BlackwootTi  MmuM 
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When  I  first  heard  these  words  I  was 
not  highly  impressed  by  them,  or  by  any^ 
thing  at  the  moment  except  the  redness  o( 
the  bridegroom's  nose,  and  the  surprising 
manner  in  which  one  of  "the  young 
ladies'"  dresses  had  been  coerced  into 
fitting  the  bride.  The  solemnities  of  the 
service  passed,  in  every  sense,  over  my 
head,  which  was  then  not  much  higher 
than  the  table  at  which  the  priest  stood  ; 
indeed  it  was  only  by  putting  forth  the  luil- 
est  wriggling  powers  of  childhood  that  1 
was  able  to  gloat  in  comfort  on  the  bride's 
blushes  from  h  loophole  between  the  lurf> 
flavored  folds  of  her  mother's  Galwajr 
cloak  and  the  repressive  elbow  of  my  elder 
brother.  Why  the  ceremony  should  have 
taken  place  in  the  vestry  J  cannot  nay, 
beyond  that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  little 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  which  I  write; 
jusi  as  it  was  in  those  friendly  days  ■ 
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custom  with  us  to  go  to  the  marriages  o£ 
the  tenants,  and  to  take  our  share  of  the 
blessing  and  the  sprinkled  holy  water.     . 

The  accustomed  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per were  laid  on  the  book  by  the  bride- 
groom, the  portentous  words  were  spoken, 
with  the  melancholy  Gal  way  accent  add- 
ing its  emphasis  to  them,  and  at  the  next 
interval  the  priest  opened  the  window 
behind  him.  **  Run  dowp  to  Mick  Leon- 
ard's for  a  coal,'*  he  said  in  Irish  to  some 
one  outside,  and  then  proceeded  with  a 
most  sound  and  simple  exordium  to  the 
newly  married  pair.  In  a  few  minutes 
there  appeared  in  the  open  window  a  hand 
holding  a  live  coal  of  turf  in  a  bent  stick  ; 
I  can  see  it  yet,  the  pale  fire  in  the  white 
ash  of  the  sod,  thrust  between  us  and  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  priest's  hand  put  out  to 
take  it,  but  1  cannot  remember  now  what 
was  its  mission,  whether  to  light  a  candle 
or  incense.  After  this  came  a  sprinkling 
with  holy  water  with  something  that  nearly 
resembled  a  hearth-brush  ;  a  drop  fell  into 
my  open  mouth  as  I  stood  gaping  with 
the  detestable  curiosity  of  my  age,  and  its 
peculiar,  slightly  brackish  flavor  is  always 
the  impression  that  comes  first  when  I 
recall  that  day.  There  was  a  long  busi- 
ness of  hand-shakings  and  huggings,  and 
the  wedding  party  saueezed  itself  out  of 
the  narrow  vestry  aoorway,  with  hearts 
fully  attuned  to  the  afternoon's  entertain- 
ment. 

At  the  gate  some  shaggy  horses  were 
tied  up,  and  having  mounted  one  of  these, 
much  as  a  man  would  climb  a  tree,  the 
bridegroom  hauled  his  bride  up  behind 
him,  and  started  for  home  at  a  lumbering 
gallop.  Shouting  and  whooping,  the  other 
men  got  on  their  horses  and  pursued,  and 
the  whole  clattering,  bumping  cavalcade 
passed  out  of  sight,  leaving  us  transfixed 
in  admiration  of  the  traditional  '^ragging 
home  "  of  the  bride.  For  me  the  only 
remaining  recollections  of  the  day  are  of 
a  surfeit  in  the  bedroom  of  the  bride's 
mother,  where  in  gluttonous  solitude  I 
partook  of  hot  soda-bread,  half  a  glass  of 
luscious  port,  and  a  boiled  egg;  while  the 
less  honored  guests  in  the  kitchen  outside 
harangued  and  sang  songs,  and  drank  the 
wine  of  the  country  in  its  integrity. 

It  was  not  till  a  Sunday  of  last  autumn 
that  the  words  first  heard  in  the  white- 
washed vestry  recurred  with  their  original 
association.  Within  sight  of  the  chapel 
stands  the  ruins  of  St.  Annin's  Church, 
with  the  ground  inside,  and  outside  of  it 
half  choked  with  graves ;  mound  and  head- 
stone and  battered  slab,  with  the  brier 
wreathing  them,  and  the  limestone  rock 


thrusting  its  strong  shoulder  up  between. 
Here  in  the  last  light  of  that  November 
day  the  whole  parish  assembled  for  the 
funeral  of  one  of  its  oldest  inhabitants. 
The  usual  preliminaries  at  the  dead  man's 
house  had  been  much  lengthened  by  a 
dispute  between  his  relatives  and  the 
priest  as  to  the  opening  of  his  strong- 
box ;  and  when  the  men  at  length  began 
to  stamp  down  the  last  spadefuls  of  earth 
their  figures  were  black  against  the  fading 
sky,  and  beyond  them  the  lake  was  no 
more  than  a  pale  streak  beneath  its  loom- 
ing hill.  The  knots  of  bystanders  had 
become  thin  and  dispersed  by  the  time  the 
less  interesting  stages  of  filling  up  the 
grave  were  arrived  at;  but  the  subject  of 
the  strong-box  was  still  hotly  disputed  by 
the  partisans  of  both  sides,  the  men  who 
stamped  down  the  earth  using  the  action 
as  an  emphasis  to  their  assertions.  I  was 
walking  to  the  sate,  thinking  of  many 
changes  that  hacf  come  to  pass  in  an  ab- 
sence of  sixteen  years,  when  a  woman 
came  from  among  the  graves  to  meet  me, 
and  called  me  by  m^  name.  Dark  cloak 
and  beautiful  cap-fnll,  and  worn,  middle- 
aged  face  were  the  first  impressions,  and 
then  some  wraith  of  old  association  began 
to  fiit  and  hide  about  the  clear  features. 
It  seemed  to  implore  recognition  while  it 
fled,  but  the  name  would  not  come; 
the  woman,  with  evident  disappointment, 
spoke  it  herself,  and  the  bride  of  twentv 
years  ago  was  there  under  the  cloak-hooo. 

Five  minutes  told  the  story :  ill-health, 
an  everlasting  pain  "out  through  the  top 
of  me  head,"  a  husband  who  takes  more 
than  is  good  for  him  (oh,  prophetic  nuptial 
red  nose  !),  and  many  children  left  to  take 
the  place  of  the  two  whose  graves  have 
felt  a  few  minutes  ago  the  print  of  their 
mother's  knees.  The  churchyard  emptied, 
the  wind  was  raw  in  the  twilight,  and  turn- 
ing from  reminiscence  to  reality  the  woman 
folded  her  cloak  about  her  ana  set  out  on 
her  four-mile  walk  home.  Her  grave, 
hooded  figure  and  quiet  face  had  some- 
thing melancholy  and  nun-like  about  them 
as  she  left  the  graveyard,  or  perhaps  they 
took  the  gracious  conventual  suggestion 
from  contrast  with  the  companion  of  her 
walk,  a  neighbor's  daughter,  attired  in  a 
fashionable  light  coat  and  a  towering  hat, 
from  which  the  wisps  of  emerald-grass 
drooped  over  the  fierce  fringe  below  it. 

How  strangely,  how  harshly  di£Eerent 
was  all  this  !  Instead  of  the  broad-backed 
horse,  galloping  by  the  young  corn-fields 
and  blossoming  bogs,  with  the  large  frieze- 
clad  waist  to  meet  her  arms  alx>ut,  and 
the  laughter  and  shouting  of  the  pursuers 
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coming  to  her  ear,  there  is  aa  endle; 
trainping  in  the  darkaess,  with  talk  of 
guaDO,  aad  geese,  and  p'gs'  food,  and  aox- 
lous  thoughts  as  to  how  the  sick  child  got 
through  the  day  wiihout  her.  The  last 
sound  o£  disputing  and  gossiping  voices 
died  io  the  laoe,  the  road  beyond  it  was 
grey  and  solitary,  suggestive  more  of  the 
slow-fooled  funeral  ihnn  of  the  hooC-dlnls 
of  the  "dragging  home,"  and  the  while 
cbapel  OD  the  hill  siood  bare  and  hideous 
in  the  gloom ;  impervious  to  the  life  hisio- 
Hes  ofils  own  making,  impossible  as  an 
accessory  to  sentiment. 

Next  Shrait  will  see  some  more  brides 
at  its  altar-rails  (no  confidential  seclusion 
in  the  vestry  nowadays),  plighting  their 
troth  for  sickness  and  for  health,  with 
probably  no  more  thought  of  what  may  bu 
the  stress  of  the  stipulation  than  had 
their  mothers  or  great-grandmothers  in 
a  similar  case;  certainly  with  no  better 
ideas  than  they  of  how  to  support  it 
when  such  stress  mayfall  on  them.  Their 
equipment  of  knowledge  is  a  strange  one, 
a  trousseau  worth  looking  into,  to  see 
what  in  it  will  wash  and  wear  during  the 
striving  years.  They  can  milk  a  cow, 
they  can  fatten  a  pig,  they  can  boil  pota- 
toes indifferenlly,  they  can  make  up  linen 
execrably:  and  for  olher  acquirements, 
ihey  can  read  and  write  fairly  well,  if  not 
perfectly  ;  have  not  forgotten  the  names  at 
least  of  the  higher  branches  of  arithme- 
tic that  they  attained  to  at  the  national 
school;  and  perhaps  have  still  some  par- 
rot-like jangle  and  tangle  of  recollection 
of  the  poetry  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  MiU 
ton,  that  they  learned  there.  What  they 
do  Dot  know  would  take  longer  in  telling, 
bttt,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  list  may 
be  short.  They  cannot  cook  a  piece  of 
meat,  or,  if  they  did,  there  would  proba- 
bly be  death  in  the  pot  for  the  ordinary 
digestion;  they  cannot  make  soup,  they 
cannot  make  a  poultice.  The  best  that  an 
invalid  can  hope  for  at  their  hands  is  tea 
stewed  in  the  ashes,  gruel  of  an  uninvit- 
ing kind,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  toast, 
well  smoked  over  the  turf  fire.  As  for 
themselves,  poor  props  and  managers  of 
their  households,  when  illness  lays  hold 
of  them,  what  nauseating  coarsenesses  of 
food  must  they  receive  from  the  husband 
and  children  who  know  even  less  than 
they  of  the  possibilities  of  cooking  I  The 
potatoes  and  cabbage  will  be  eaten  con- 
tentedly year  by  year,  by  prosperous  and 
poor  alike,  health  and  fresh  air  supplying 
a  priceless  savor  ;  but  when  one  morning 
some  one  of  the  household  is  left  lying  sick 
and  helpless  io  the  bed  from  which  the 


s  have  got  up,  want  of  appetite  ma; 
something  near  starvation.  There 
'  lack  of  sympathy,  there   is  often 


,  but  I 


either 


I  effi- 


cient substitute  for  beef-t 

These  things  have  been  freely  Hills' 
traled  during  this  spring,  when,  last  of 
all  Europe,  Ireland  lay  prostrate  under  the 
influenza  flail.  Here,  in  a  south-western 
corner  of  it,  when  London  slums  were 
falling  back  on  llieir  old  friends  the  com- 
monplace fevers,  the  pestilence  ran  in  the 
hunny  noonday,  by  furiy  heights  aod 
windy  cliffs,  and  the  sick  people  lay  in 
every  cabin  and  farmhouse;  going  down 
before  it  like  packs  of  cards,  like  grass 
before  the  scythe,  like  all  things  that  are 
unresisting  and  unanimous.  Even  yet  a, 
belaied  victim  is  caught  here  and  there  j 
but  it  was  in  the  March  days,  when  the 
roads  were  white  in  the  sun  and  the  hard 
wind,  and  the  easterly  haze  tempered  the 
blue  glare  of  the  sea,  that  the  new-fan- 
gled visitor  was  busiest,  stepping  in  onder 
all  the  peaceful  (hatched  roofs  out  of  the 
fresh  weather.  For  one  afternoon  let  us 
follow  where  those  feverous  footsteps 
made  Ijieir  way,  and  let  it  be  in  one  of 
those  strong  March  days,  with  the  daffo- 
dils hanging  their  lamps  in  the  shady 
places. 

A  downward  scramble  through  the  low 
furze,  already  raufHing  its  spikes  in  bloom, 
a  path  down  the  face  of  a  hiil,  where  the 
sheep  surely  are  holding  on  by  their  teeth 
and  not  grazing,  some  sheets  of  rock  at 
the  most  slippery  angle,  and,  finally,  a 
potato-pot,  a  dozing  white  cur  of  the  collie 
tribe,  and  some  apathetic  poultry,  grouped 
before  the  door  of  a  cabin  that  clings  Co 
its  half-dozen  yards  of  level  ground,  and 
turns  a  whitewashed  gable,  beautiiully 
hung  with  ivy,  to  the  unutterable  widths 
of  sea.  Inside,  the  little  bedroom  is  aa 
dark  as  a  cave  to  the  eyes  that  come  to  it 
from  the  outer  radiancy,  and  it  takes  half 
a  minute  to  clear  it  up;  the  two  huge 
beds,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween, the  distressing  colored  print  of  a 
sacred  subject,  and  the  white  face  of  the 
invalid,  a  strapping  youth,  who  lies  feeble 
and  bashful,  while  his  female  relatives 
recite  his  woes  in  terms  of  the  roundest, 
and  with  voices   that  would  shatter  the 

'■  He's  turrible  wake  in  himself,  and  be 
never  shlept  with  the  dhreadful  pain  in 
through  his  head.  Ve'd  think  the  life  'd 
lave  him  with  it ;  an'  sure  we  shteeped  a 
cloth  in  whiskey  and  rolled  his  head  in  it, 
and  afther  all  he  got  no  aise  1  " 

Small  ease  indeed  must  have  been  fai^ 
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throbbing  and  burning  through  the  long 
hours,  with  the  fumes  of  the  reeking:  clout 
to  soothe  his  pain.  The  fever  has  left 
him,  and  all  who  have  been  in  its  clutches 
will  know  what  a  pillaged,  defeated  crea- 
ture it  leaves  behind,  how  dependent  on 
constant  and  careful  feeding,  how  droop- 
ing and  sinking  without  it.  Accordingly, 
since  last^night  he  has  been  given,  as  sole 
restorative,  sips  of  milk. and  water  —  "  For 
indeed,  your  honor,  he'  has  what  I  might 
call  an  exhausted  shtummick."  These 
skilled^  physicians  are  thriving  people  in 
their  way,  but  it  has  not  occurred  to  them 
to  convert  one  of  their  chickens  into  broth 
for  the  sick  boy,  and  they  take  the  idea 
with  afaint-heartedness  that  results  in  the 
chicken  being  eventually  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  the  cook  at  "the  big  house." 
The  mysteries  of  a  beaten-up  egg  having 
been  practically  expounded,  and  some 
quinine  measured  out,  the  admiration  of 
the  mother  and  daughter  chooses,  as  its 
only  adequate  outlet,  a  shrill  burst  of  scorn 
for  the  medicine  supplied  by  the  dispen- 
sary. The  black  nostrum  itself  is  at  last 
brought  out  with  revilings,  and  with  a 
sudden  sacrificial  ecstasy  is  poured  out  on 
the  ashes  of  the  kitchen  fire,  there  to  have 
its  merits  tested  by  the  crickets  and  the 
cat;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  character 
given  of  it,  we  may  wish  them  joy  of  their 
debauch. 

The  next  cottage  stands  within  sight, 
its  thatched  roof-peak  showing  low  and 
grey  behind  a  blaze  of  furze  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill ;  but  a  short  cut  to  it,  arrogantly 
entered  on,  has  to  be  circuitously  and 
swampily  repented  of  before  the  lawful 
bohireen  is  struck  on.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  anything  except  mere  surround- 
ings on  a  spring  day  in  the  country,  though 
it  is  well  known  that  heroes  and  heroines 
always  take  such  an  occasion  to  unpack 
their  bosoms  and  spread  out  a  choice 
meditation  on  every  hedge  and  spring 
flower ;  but  the  commoner  sort  of  mind 
seems  rather  to  spend  itself  in  a  stupid 
and  delightful  staring  about,  like  country 
folk  at  a  coronation.  On  this  day,  how- 
ever, the  usual  vacuity  was  occupied  by 
no  less  a  subject  than  quinine,  or,  rather, 
by  the  present  deplorable  lack  of  it.  It  is 
considered  too  expensive  a  medicine  for 
the  dispensaries,  and  consequently,  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  the  people  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  possibly  in  others,  have  to  do 
without  it.  That  is  to  say,  they  would 
have  to  do  without  it,  only  that  tnose  an- 
cient enemies  of  theirs,  the  upper  classes 
and  owners  of  the  soil,  find  it  still  within 
the  power  of  their  shortened  incomes  to 


give  quinine  in  quantities  both  large  and 
continuous  to  all  who  require  it.  But,  as 
the  people  here  say,  "  Let  that  pass." 

Already  the  smoke  from  an  open  door 
is  in  the  air,  and  half-a-dozen  bare-legged 
children  scurry  across  a  quaking  manure- 
heap,  and  vanish  in  the  obscurity  inside. 
The  victim  here  is  the  mother,  and  she 
has  hung  for  some  days  within  touch  of 
death,  kept  alive,  indeed,  by  the  beef-tea 
and  wine  that  are  brought  to  her.  Her 
heavy,  glittering  eyes  wander  round  the 
room,  from  the  dirty  children  peeping  at 
the  door  to  the  heap  of  seed-potatoes  in 
the  corner,  waiting  for  her  hand  to  cut 
them  up  for  the  sowing ;  while  a  neighbor, 
who  has  left  her  own  nouse  and  children 
to  come  and  tend  her,  gives  an  account  of 
her  state. 

"  We  powlticed  her  the  way  your  honor 
shown  us,  but  afther  all  she  gets  the 
nights  very  hard,  and  the  impression  do 
be  very  savare." 

"  Ay,  in  throth,"  says  the  patient  feebly ; 
**  it  thravels  every  bit  o'  me  between  the 
skin  and  the  fiesh,  the  same  as  if  it  'd  be 
walkin'." 

She  is  pressed  to  say  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  could  tempt  her  languid  appe- 
tite, seeing  that  the  neighbor's  ideas  of  a 
delicacy  for  an  invalid  do  not  soar  beyond 
a  slice  of  "baker's  bread,"  or  cabbage 
stewed  in  dripping ;  but  she  refuses  one 
after  another  the  suggested  puddings  and 
jellies,  as  David  refused  the  armor  that 
he  had  not  proved. 

"  Ah,  think  now  I "  says  her  friend  ;  "  is 
there  nothin'  ye'd  have  a  wish  for  ?  " 

"There's  not  a  thing"  —  then,  after  a 
pause  —  "  unless  it  'd  be  the  lick  of  a  fish's 
tail." 

"  She'd  have  fancies  that  way,"  put  in 
the  neighbor;  "but  when  ye'd  give  her 
the  thing,  the  sighth  of  it  itself  'd  be 
enough  for  her.  She  was  smothering  up 
in  her  shesht  all  night,  and  near  kilt  with 
the  cough  and  the  pain  in  her  side,  an'  we 
gev  her  a  half-bottle  of  porther,  hot,  with 
a  glass  of  whiskey  in  it,  to  reduce  the  im- 
pression —  they'd  reckon  that  very  good 
—  but  whatever,  she's  very  bad,  the  poor 
thing  1" 

A  fire  has  been  lighted  on  the  hearth  of 
the  bedroom,  probably  for  the  first  time 
since  it  was  built,  and  the  smoke  puffs 
gamesomely  down  the  chimney  till  the 
house  is  full  of  It.  The  sick  woman 
breathes  it  with  difficulty,  but  no  one  has 
contemplated  the  extreme  measure  of 
opening  the  window,  and  the  simple 
method  of  whisking  the  fire  itself  out  int5 
the  kitchen,  brand  by  brand,  is  adopted. 
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We  follow  in  its  pungent  trail,  meeting 
outside  the  robust  odor  of  the  red  herring 
with  which  the  shy  appeiiseis  tobe  wooed, 
and  having  skirled  the  revolting  morasses 
in  Ihe  yard  by  a  stone  causeway  made  lor 
the  purpose,  we  breathe  the  keen  air  of 
the  brows  and  slopes  with  enthusiasm. 

The  afternoon  is  long,  but  so  is  already 
the  narrative  of  it,  and  what  is  gone  before 
must  be  both  sample  and  surety  for  what 
came  after.  Perhaps  It  Is  as  well.  The 
sick  faces  that  were  in  real  life  so  vivid 
and  so  separate  in  their  own  surroundings, 
might,  i(  marshalled  in  order  for  inspec- 
tion, seem  only  a  motionless  sad  group, 
alike  and  indistinct,  with  their  negligences 
and  ignorances,  acid  the  absurdities  of 
English-speaking  that  their  own  poor 
mouths  have  committed,  set  above  them  In 
heartless  Rcrolleries.  Whatever  Is  seen 
before  sunset  on  that  March  day,  of  dirt, 
of  airlessness,  of  savage  foods,  of  Impreg' 
nable  stupidity,  may  be  easily  massed  and 
excused  In  a  word.  With  young  and  old 
it  is  the  same  :  ihey  grope  out  their  lives 
in  the  dark  bouse  of  ignorance,  and  dream 
of  no  outlet  from  it,  but,  unrepining  where 
diaconteni  would  be  admirable,  they  c^n- 
□Dt  believe  how  helpless  and  slavish  is 
Iheir  state. 

Let  us  end,  at  all  events,  with  a  blessing. 
LeavJDg,  some  hours  later,  a  house  where 
the  father,  mother,  and  grandmother  have 
the  influenza  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  bed,  we  go  down  to  the  village  quay 
in  the  clear  twilight,  and  across  the  coarse 
shingle  to  a  cabin  that  leans  drunkenly 
against  the  hill,  and  looks  with  a  crooked 
little  ej-e  out  over  the  harbor.  Us  single 
room  IS  shared  by  a  solitary  old  woman 
and  the  poultry  by  which  she  supports 
berself ;  and  she  sits  among  her  hen- 
coops, and  discourses  at  large  of  herself 
and  her  ailments,  turning  from  time  to 
time  a  motherly  eye  on  the  fowl  strutting 
in  and  out  of  the  open  door. 

"lothroth  I  was  very  sick  those 
nights,  very  sick  intirely.  There  was 
one  night  me  palate  got  wesht  in  my 
throath,  and  I  come  rokin'  at  il  with  the 
leg  of  a  shpoon,  and  iudeed  I  thought  I 
was  dead,  and  1  alone  be  meself  in  the 
bouse.  I'd  hear  him  shtir  within  in  the 
coop,"  pointing  lo  a  draggle -tailed  barn- 
door cock,  "  and  I  'd  say  lo  him, '  There's 
not  one  here  in  the  house,  only  you  and 
me,  Dicky,  and  the  Lord  Almighty  and 
His     Mother  —  that's    the    company    I 

The  evening  darkens  while  she  talks 
on,  and  the  lishing-boats  come  stealing  up 
(0  iheir  inooriDgs  through  the  dim  reflec- 


tions. The  harbor  becomes  alive  with  the 
clank  of  anchor-chaius  ;  the  blocks  shriek 
as  the  ropes  run  through  ;  and  the  first 
mast-head  light  shines  on  the  water  almost 
at  Ihe  old  woman's  feet  as  she  stands  at 
her  doorway  to  give  her  benedictioo. 

"  That  the  world  may  wondher  at  yer 
happiness,  and  that  ye  may  have  (he  first 
bed  in  the  kingdom  of  heai-en." 

■Martin  Ross. 


A  MANUAL   FOR  INTERIOR  SOULS." 

This  is  a  vtry  good  translation  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic manuals  of  devotion  written  in  the  last 
cenlury.  PSre  Grou  was  a  Jesuit,  who 
was  also  in  his  way  a  man  of  great  reality 
and  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  nature. 
He  was  driven  out  of  France  by  the  Rev- 
olution,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  great 
Enelish  Catholic  house,  the  house  of  the 
Welds  of  Dorsetshire.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  good  deal  in  the  spiritual  writ- 
ings of  ihe  Jesuits,  more  especially  (heir 
extreme  and,  as  we  think,  unhealthy  admi- 
ration for  implicit  obedience  to  human 
directors,  with  which  those  who  are  no) 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  at  all  agree  ;  bot 
it  is  an  impressive  thing  to  read  the  book 
of  any  one  who,  like  Father  Grou,  r«ally 
believed  with  all  hisheart  that  it  mattered 
infinitely  more  whether  or  not  he  got  his 
soul  into  the  right  order,  and  submitted 
himself  wholly  to  the  will  of  God  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  than  it  mattered  whetber 
he  enjoyed  or  suffered,  succeeded  or 
failed,  lived  or  died.  Nobody  can  read 
this  book  without  seeing  that  liere  was  a 
man  who  really  thought  hohness  the  one 
great  object  of  life,  and  who  did  not  tneao 
by  holiness  a  fastidious  and  selfish  holt* 
ness,  but  rather  (he  frank  willineness  to 
do  the  duly  God  had  appointed  in  the 
right  spirit,  whether  that  were  to  take  part 
cordially  in  a  social  gathering,  or  to 
wrestle  alone  wiih  a  great  temptation. 
Such  advice  as  the  following,  for  instance, 
is  enough  (o  make  one  feel  that,  however 
we  may  differ  from  Father  Grou  on  poiata 
on  which  his  Jesuit  training  had  formed 
in  him  a  special  type  of  character,  we  are 
at  least  always  sure  of  his  sincerilj'  and 
simplicity  and  depth  of  purpose :  — 

•  Manuil  [or  iDlerior  Sonli  A  Calloctioa  ol  Oo> 
publlBhid  WriiiBgi  by  iha  R»v.  F«Ih«  Groo.  irf  iIm 
SouElyol  Jnui.  Tnuiawd  by  permiHioB  inrni  Iha 
Ntw  Editiim  of  Victor  LccoITk.  «a  Rut  BaatBtn*. 
~    ■        ■       ■         S.  Autla't  SociMr.  Ae»r  StrM 
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The  truly  devmtt  man  studies  to  fulfil  per-  I 
fectly  all  the  duties  of  his  Mate,  and  all  his  1 
really  tiecessary  duties  of  kindness  and  cour- 1 
tesy  to  society.  He  is  faithful  to  his  6e*a- 1 
ttonal  exercises,  but  be  is  not  a  slave  lo  them ;  I 
he  interrupts  ihem,  he  suspends  ihem,  he 
even  gives  them  up  altogether  for  a  time, 
when  any  reason  of  necessity  or  of  simple  1 
charity  requires  it.  Provided  he  does  not  do 
his  own  will,  he  is  always  cert^n  of  doing  the 
Will  of  God.  The  truly  devout  man  does  ' 
not  run  about  seeking  for  good  works,  but  he 
waits  until  the  occasion  of  doing  good  pre- 
sents itself  to  him.  He  does  what  in  him  lies 
to  ensure  success  ;  but  he  leaves  the  care  of 
the  success  to  God,  He  prefers  those  good 
works  which  are  obscure  and  done  in  secret 
to  those  which  are  brilliant  and  gain  general 
admiration ;  but  he  does  not  shrink  from  these 
latter  ones  when  they  are  (or  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  his  neiglibor.  The 
truly  devout  man  does  not  burden  himself 
with   a  great  quantity  of  vocal  prayers  and 

Eractices  which  do  not  leave  him  time  to 
reathc.  He  always  preserves  his  liberty  of 
spirit;  he  is  neither  scrupulous  nor  uneasy 
about  himself;  he  goes  on  with  simplicity  and 
confidence.  He  has  made  a  determination, 
once  for  all,  to  refuse  nothing  to  God,  to 
grant  nothing  to  self-love,  and  never  to  com- 
mit a  voluntary  fault ;  but  he  does  not  perplex 
himself;  he  goes  on  courageously;  he  is  not 
too  particular.  If  he  falls  into  a  fault,  he 
does  not  agitate  himself;  he  humbles  himself 
at  the  sight  of  his  own  weakness;  he  raises 
himself  up,  and  thinks  no  more  about  it.  He 
is  not  astonished  at  his  weaknesses,  at  his 
falls  or  his  imperfections;  he  is  never  dis- 
couraged. He  knows  that  he  can  do  nothing, 
but  that  God  can  do  everylhine.  He  does 
not  rely  upon  his  own  good  thoughts  and 
resolutions,  but  simply  upon  the  grace  and 
the  goodness  of  God.  If  he  were  to  fall  a 
huntfred  times  a  day,  he  would  not  despair; 
but  he  would  stretch  out  his  hands  lovingly 
to  God,  and  beg  of  Him  to  lift  him  up  and  to 
take  pity  on  him.  The  truly  devout  man  has 
a  horror  of  evil,  but  he  has  a  still  greater  love 
of  good.  He  thinks  more  about  practising 
virtue  than  about  avoiding  vice.  He  is  gen- 
erous, large-hearted,  ana  courageous ;  and 
when  there  is  a  question  of  exposing  himself 
to  danger  for  God's  sake,  he  does  not  fear 
wounds.  In  one  word,  he  loves  better  10  do 
what  is  good,  even  at  the  risk  of  falling  into 
some  imperfection,  than  to  omit  it,  through 
fear  of  the  danger  of  sinning.  No  one  is  so 
amiable  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  o(  life  as  a 
reallv  devout  man.  He  is  simple,  straightfor- 
ward, open  as  the  day,  unpretentious,  gentle, 
solid,  and  true;  his  conversation  is  pleasing 
and  interesting;  he  can  enter  into  all  innocent 
amusements;  and  he  carries  his  condescend- 
ing kindness  and  charity  as  far  as  possible, 
short  oi  what  is  wrong.  Whatever  some  per- 
sons may  say,  true  devotion  is  never  a  melan- 
choly thing,  either  for  itself  or  (or  others. 
That  is  a  passage  emitieatly  characteristic 


of  Father  Grou.  Tliere  is  a  sinplicitv 
and  naturalness  about  his  piety  whicD 
distinguishes  it  from  the  rather  strained 
and  artificial  state  of  iniod  which  English 
Protes&ais  are  too  apt  to  confound  with 
piety,  the  evaafdical  rigor,  the  sanctimo- 
nious manner,  the  irant  of  heartiness  in 
social  life,  which  so  often  dtsfisure  our 
piety.  Father  Grou  aims  at  makinj{  the 
whole  life  of  the  soul  thoroughly  unanectet] 
and  easy,  and  yet  in  the  truest  sense  de- 
vout; and  in  the  present  day,  when  so 
much  aeal  is  spent  on  reforming  the  outer 
world,  and  so  litOe  on  reforming  Ihe  inner 
world,  there  is  something  very  striking  in 
tlie  book  of  a  man  whose  whole  faith  is 
that  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  with 
the  outer  world  at  all  without  a  complete 
revolution  within.  No  doubt  a  great  deal 
of  the  zeal  for  reforming  the  outer  world 
is  really  due  lo  a  genuine  improvement  in 
man's  intier  worlcli  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
only  a  form  of  fussy  egotism,  and  not  of  3 
pure  origin  at  all.  What  pleases  us  most 
in  Father  Grou's  "  Manual "  is  his  distrust 
of  conscious  attitudes  of  soul,  however 
sincere  they  may  be,  and  his  preference 
for  that  part  of  the  inner  holiness  which 
is  unconscious,  and  has  not  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  itself  at  all.  There  is  something  of 
the  truest  depth  and  subtlety  in  the  fol- 
lowing short  passage:  — 


formal,  and  sensible,  and  of  which  we 
give  an  account  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  lie- 
cause  of  this  mistake  that  so  many  persona 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  doing  noth- 
ing in  prayer  when  there  is  nothing  marked 
about  it,  nothing  that  their  mind  or  heart  can 
perceive  or  feel ;  and  this  often  induces  Ihem 
10  give  up  their  prayer.  But  they  ought  to 
reflect  that  God  " uitdrrilands,"  as  David 
says,  "l/u  freparaHon  0/  our  hearli;"  that 
He  does  not  need  either  our  words  or  our 
thoughts  to  know  the  most  secret  disposition 
of  our  souls ;  that  our  real  prayer  is  found 
already  in  germ  and  substance,  in  the  very 
root  of  our  will,  before  it  passes  into  words  or 
thoughts ;  in  short,  that  our  most  spiritual 
and  direct  acts  precede  all  reflection,  and  are 
neither  felt  nor  perceived  unless  we  are  keep>- 
ing  a  most  careful  watch  for  them.  Thus, 
when  some  one  asked  Saint  Anthony  what  was 
the  best  method  of  praying,  "  It  is,"  said  he, 
"  when,  in  praying,  you  do  not  think  that  you 
pray."  And  what  renders  this  way  of  pray- 
mg  most  excellent,  is  that  self-love  can  find 
nothing  in  it  to  rest  upon,  and  can 
the  purity  of  it  by  its  touch. 


illy 


Of  course,  as  we  have  already  said,  thero 
is  a  good  deal  in  this  manual  with  which 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  but  a  Roman 
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Catholic  to  agree.  But  even  in  these  pas- 
sages the  profound  sincerity  of  tiie  man 
obliges  him  to  make  reserves  which  really 
go  tar  towards  undermining  his  own  teach- 
ing. For  example,  Father  Grou  insists 
that  absolute  obedience  to  a  spiritualdirec- 
tor  is  almost  the  only  sure  way  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  God.  Then  he  puts  the 
objection  :  "  'But  why,'  ynii  may  still  say, 
■should  1  suttmit  myself  lo  a  man  who 
after  all  may  be  deceived,  and  may  lead 
me  wrong  f '  The  man  lo  whom  you  sub- 
mit yourself  holds  the  place  of  God  ;  you 
need  have  no  doubts  about  it;  God  iias 
appointed  him  to  guide  you  in  the  way  of 
salvation."  But  then  it  suddenly  occurs 
to  him  that  he  should  qualify  what  he  has 
said.  "  I  am  always  supposing,  however," 
he  adds,  "that  your  director,  in  all  his 
conversation  and  his  conduct,  has  never 
given  you  any  reason  lo  suspect  his  faith, 
or  his  piety,  or  his  good  life,  or  his  capac- 
ity, btcaust  if  the  contrary  is  the  erne,  then 
you  must  ef  course  leave  kim"  But  what 
a  qualification  is  there  1  If,  whenever  you 
have  reason  to  distrust  even  your  director's 
capacity,  you  must  of  course  leave  him, 
DOIhing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that, 
instead  of  standing  in  the  place  of  God  to 
the  soul,  he  stands  only  in  the  place  of  a 
questionable  human  adviser,  of  whose  ca- 
pacity the  soul  may  at  aoy  moment  be  led 
to  form  an  unfavorableestimale.  So  that, 
after  all,  the  counsel  of  perfection  comes 
only  to  this,  —  that  you  should  follow  im- 
plicitly the  best  advice  so  long  as  you 
think  it  the  best  within  your  reach,  and 
should  cease  to  follow  it  the  moinenC  you 
have  good  reason  to  doubt  its. soundness. 
Of  course  we  find  in  the  book  of  Falhqr 
Grou  what  we  lind  even  In  the  "  Imitatio 
Christi,"  the  meditations  of  a  mind 
brought  up  for  the  cloister  as  the  truest 
kind  of  life.  There  is  the  same  feeling 
pervading  the  book  that  the  deeperhuman 
affections  are  in  some  sense  derogatory  to 
religion  ;  that  there  should  be  no  compe- 
tition between  the  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man  ;  that  a  man  is  not  truly  reli- 
gious wlio-can  be  so  much  occupied  with 
the  state  of  another's  soul  that  he  would, 
as  St.  Paul  said,  be  ready  to  become  ac- 
cursed himself  rather  than  that  that  other 
should  be  lost.  Yet  it  is,  to  our  minds, 
impossible  to  put  the  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bor in  its  right  place  in  the  interior  life, 
unless  every  man  feels  that  there  are  oth- 
ers for  whose  spiritual  life  he  is  no  less 
concerned,  if  not  even  more  concerned, 
than  for  his  own.  with  whom  he  IdentiAes 
himself  30  completely  that  he  cannot  even 
conceive  complete  rest  and  peace  for  him- 


:lf.  unless  it  includes  complete  rest  and 
;ace  for  them.     It  appears  to  us  that  in 
.'en   the   most  spiritual  of   the   Roman 
Catholic  books  of  devotion,  this  slate  of 
1  is  hardly  ever  regarded  as  adrnissi- 
and  certainty  never  enters  into  the 
calculationsof  those  who  write  them.    The 
whole  language  seems  to  imply  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  every  man  la  sur- 
render the  spiritual  destiny  of  every  one, 
excepting  oneself,  absolutely  and  unconl- 
plainingly  lo  the  will  of  God,  even  though 
that  will  should  be  the  will  of  an  austere 
and  justly  offended  judge.     But  is  it  pos- 
sible that  if  It  is  the  divine  will  really  to 
foster  the  highest  and  purest  affections  in 
,  men  should  be  encouraged  to  care 
(or  the  spiritual  life  of  those  whom 
they  love  best,  than  they  do  even  for  their 
F    There  is  something  anti-social  in 
ascetic  teaching  of  those  who  treat  the 
love  of  all  creatures  as  an  almost  neglect- 
able  quantity  in  the  heart  of  a  truly  reli- 
;lous  man.    Surely  it  ought  to  be  one 
if  the  chief  constituents  of  the  spiritual' 
ife. 


Verily  the  old  University  of  Oxfc 
is  waking  up,  and  is  beginning  10  feel  in 
earnest  that  it  is  a  great  national  institu- 
tion. The  programme  tor  the  third  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  University  Extension 
and  Other  non-university  students  is  now 
before  the  public;  and  the  session  which 
is  to  open  on  August  ist  promises  to  be 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  held. 
In  plain  words,  it  is  intended  that,  during 
the  Oxford  long  vacation,  the  university 
with  its  appliances  and  teaching  staff 
shall  be  opened  for  rather  more  than  a 
month  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  non- 
university  studenls  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Last  summer  more  than 
this  number  took  part  in  the  vacation  ses- 
sion ;  of  these  more  than  two-thirds  were 
already  members  of  one  of  the  various 
University  Extension  movements.  That 
is  to  say,  the  great  majority  of  the  suin- 
mer  students  were  not  casual  visitors  to 
Oxford,  but  came  up  lo  get  guidance  and 
stimulus  in  a  course  of  training  with  which 
they  were  already  familiar.  The  Oxford 
branch  of  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment has  just  doubled  its  numbers  In  four 
years,  and  now  counts  not  much  less  than 
twenty  thousand  members.  If  this  rate 
"' '  be  maintained,  and  if  iha 


tual^ 
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vacation  life  of  the  university  is  to  be  as 
active  as  its  term  life,  the  university  will 
begin  to  tell  honestly  upon  the  nation,  and 
may  yet  become  a  university  of  the  people 
and  not  an  upper-class  academy.  Then 
the  summer  or  vacation  courses  will  be 
like  the  autumn  training  of  the  volunteers, 
national  reserves,  or  second  line  of  de- 
fence ;  and  the  University  Extension  will 
answer  to  the  territorial  army  of  the  great 
Continental  war  organization. 

Practical  men  have  long  seen  with  sor- 
row that  the  stately  foundations  of  Oxford 
and  her  imposing  machinery  of  mental 
growth  hybernate  (as  Pat  would  say)  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer,  and  are  only  at 
work  for  less  than  half  the  year.  Three 
terms  of  about  eight  weeks  each  are  said 
to  use  up  the  energies  of  students  and 
tutors  ;  and  for  some  twenty-six  weeks  in 
the  year,  we  are  told,  it  is  not  good  for 
either  students  or  teachers  to  remain 
within  sound  of  "Tom."  Various  expla- 
nations are  given  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
they  are  given  of  most  phenomena.  The 
students  are  not,  as  a  rule,  suffered  to  re- 
main a  day  over  the  full  term.  The  tutors 
are  usually  off  like  the  swallows  to  an- 
other country  or  even  another  continent. 
Some  say  that  men  go  away  from  Oxford 
in  order  to  read  quietly,  and  this  school  of 
exegesis  asserts  that  they  come  to  Oxford 
to  play.  Some  say  that  the  pace  is  so  tre- 
mendous during  term,  the  examinations 
so  incessant,  and  the  struggle  for  class- 
list  life  so  fierce,  that  all  intellectual  activ- 
ity would  be  paralyzed  unless  students 
and  teachers  could  be  "  got  away  "  for  a 
little  quiet  for  at  least  half  the  year.  An 
acute  head  of  a  college  tells  me  that  the 
Easter  vacation  is  arranged  to  let  the  dons 
go  to  Constantinople  and  Athens.  Your 
Oxford  *'  don  "  is  nothing  if  not  a  geogra- 
pher and  an  antiquary;  and  few  of  them 
think  life  worth  living  if  they  do  not  know 
the  museums,  cathedrals,  and  capitals  of 
Europe,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Carpathians,  at  least  as  well  as  Baedeker, 
or  if  they  could  not  pass  a  local  examina- 
tion in  Sicily,  Attica,  the  iCgean  Sea,  and 
the  Hellespont. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  plain. 
For  many  generations  Oxford  in  the  long 
vacation  has  been  a  true  city  of  the  Briar- 
Rose.  The  colleges  are  silent  and  empty ; 
the  gardens  are  delivered  up  to  children 
and  townspeople ;  Cook's  tourists  swarm 
there  in  batches  as  if  they  were  in  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  or  the  Duomo  of  Tor- 
cello;  but  the  university  as  a  living  body 
is  no  more  to  be  seen  in  Oxford  than  are 
the  Druids  to  be  seen  at  Stonehenge.    A 


learned  head  of  his  college  who  loved  re- 
search more  than  the  unripe  undergradu- 
ate, notoriously  lived  in  Oxford  only  in 
vacation,  when  the  town  was  at  peace  and 
study  was  possible.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  passed  the  larger  part  of  his  life  in  his 
own  college,  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by  the  statutes  of  his  pious  founder,  on 
whose  meditative  soul  the  undergraduate 
of  the  future  had  not  dawned. 

All  that  is  changed.  Oxford  has  now 
an  academic  life  in  vacation  quite  as  active, 
if  at  present  not  so  long,  as  its  academic 
life  in  term.  Somebody  who  represents 
Mr.  Burne  Jones's  anaemic  fairy  prince 
has  entered  the  Palace  of  the  Briar-Rose ; 
and  the  university  awakes  from  its  spell. 
On  August  1st,  the  vice-chancellor  him- 
self will  rise  out  of  slumber  in  his  chair, 
will  call  on  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  give 
his  inaugural  address ;  the  tutors,  profess- 
ors, dons,  and  pokers  will  rub  their  eyes 
and  declare  that  they  have  not  had  so 
much  as  forty  winks;  the  clerk  of  the 
schools  will  be  as  busy,  exact,  and  omni- 
scient as  ever;  Mr.  Jackson's  beautiful 
Jacobean  staircase  will  be  thronged  as  if 
"  greats,"  **  mods,"  and  "  smalls  "  were  all 
on  at  once ;  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  will  dis- 
course about  his  own  great-great-  (to  the 
ninth  power)  grandfather,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, about  whom  Mr.  Gardiner  knows 
more  than  any  man  now  living  in  Europe 
—  more  (men  say)  than  even  Mr.  Reginald 
Palgrave,  the  profound,  judicious,  impar- 
tial, and  accurate  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Then  Dr.  Murray  will  give 
an  account  of  the  English  language,  and 
of  the  English  dictionary;  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  will  expound  the  poets  (bar  one); 
Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  will  enlarge  on  Virgil; 
and  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  on  etching,  and 
so  forth ;  each  man  dealing  with  what  he 
knows  and  loves.  Thus  the  spell  of  vaca- 
tion is  to  be  snapped,  and  Oxford,  during 
August,  is  to  become  again  a  living  uni- 
versity throbbing  with  concentrated  es- 
sence of  lecture  activity;  the  university 
of  the  people,  filled  by  the  people,  and 
speaking  to  the  people,  or  at  least  to  any 
son  or  daughter  of  the  people  who  can 
find,  beg,  or  borrow  so  much  as  a  five- 
pound  note. 

How  does  history  repeat  itself !  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Oxford  was  indeed  a  school 
of  the  people.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  thirty  thousand  students  in  the  twelfth 
century  who  were  allowed  by  charter  to 
resort  to  mendicity  to  satisfy  battels  and 
fees.  And,  though  research,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  assured  us  there  is 
as  much  mendacity  as  mendicity  in  the 
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tale,  even  research,  the  great  solvent,  tdax 
rtrum.  admits  that  in  the  ages  of  faiUi 
the  students  at  Oxford  were  far  more 
numerous  than  they  have  ever  been  Id  the 
ages  of  criticism.  And  now  the  new  idea 
01  young  Oxford  is  "  to  bring  the  univer- 
sity to  the  people  vihen  the  people  cannot 
come  to  the  university.'  {Prospectus  for 
tS90.)  An  excellent  idea  In  itself!  To 
that  idea  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons 
have  assented  within  the  Oxford  Exten- 
sion movement  alone.  About  as  many 
have  entered  in  the  Cambridge  Extension 
movement;  and  there  are  other  groups, 
?s  well  as  the  home-reading  movement. 
That  is  (o  say,  the  ancient  universities  of 
the  land  are  recognizing  it  to  be  [heir  duly 
to  guide  Ihe  minds  of  the  people,  to  organ- 
ize home-reading  for  the  masses,  to  sys- 
tematize and  furnish  them  with  an  ideal  of 
education.  The  methods  are  these  :  First, 
an  organized  body  of  lecturers  who  go 
round  the  country  and  leach  in  local  cen- 
tres; next,  to  supply  those  who  can  only 
read  at  home  with  a  methodical  scheme  of 
reading;  then  lo  bring  students  together 
and  teachers  together,  in  order  to  compare 
methods  and  state  wants  and  aims;  and 
now,  lastly,  to  give  a  rapid  specimen  or 
type  of  actuaf  university  training,  by 
bringing  up  sections  of  these  learners 
to  the  university  itself,  in  order  10  make 
them  feel  Ihe  meaning  of  a  university, 
to  breathe  the  air  of  its  corporate  life, 
and  to  see  with  llieir  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  ears  what  is  the  mysterious  process 
which  ultimately  gives  a  man  a  title  to 
write  himself  Master  of  Arts. 

The  idea  is  a  thoroughly  right  one, 
and,  if  the  result  were  to  prove  a  failure, 
it  would  be  due  lo  the  ill-success  of  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  out,  the  shortcomings 
of  the  university  system  itself,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Master  of  Arts  himself  has 
very  inadequate  views  of  what  education 
means  or  ought  to  mean,  Personally,  the 
present  writer  is  not  at  all  disfiosed  to 
maintain  the  omniscience  of  the  M.A., 
but  he  has  no  wish  now  to  argue  to  the 
contrary.  And  he  does  not  propose  lo 
enter  on  this  difficult  and  embittered 
question  — periculosa  plenum  opus  ales. 
It  is  a  very  complex  story,  and  most  per- 
sons who  care  for  education  have  their 
own  view  of  IL  For  roy  part,  1  think 
that  all  university  education  is  being  made 
daily  too  special  and  too  much  a  sort  of 
pemmicaa  of  pounded  fact  crammed  into 
pellets  and  thrust  down  the  learner's 
Ihroal.  And  four-fifths  of  the  lime  and 
thought  which  should  be  given  lo  knowl- 
edge are    now  wasted  in  that  senseless 
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Oxford  leaching  nowadays 
full  of  special  research  in  gobbets,  and  iai\ 
end  in  examination  of  some  kind,  prizes, 
scholarships,  class-lists,  certificates,  and 
the  rest  of  the  competition  business  so 
dear  to  the  pot-hunting  fraternity,  whether 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Lords,  or  Bisley. 
The  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  has,  of 
course,  its  measure  of  this;  but  it  has  the 
complaint  in  a  less  acute  form.  The  Ex- 
aminiUor  malignus  is  less  poisonous  in 
August.  And  the  great  Don  Cram  has 
gone  off  lo  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

GrantlDg  that  everything  done  by  any 
university  under  the  prevailing  system 
shall  lend  lo  special  research  as  the 
means,  and  mechanical  examinatioD  as 
the  end  (a  question  not  necessary  to  de- 
bate further),  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Third  Summer  Meeting  has  been  organ- 
ized with  singular  completeness  and  rare- 
Ihought.  The  "Briiish  Ass,"  in  its 
palmiest  days,  never  concocted  a  more 
varied  and  tempting  programme.  T. 
Cook  and  Son,  who  personally  conducted 
the  Briiish  army  up  the  Nile,  could  not 
better  the  programme  put  out  by  Mr. 
VV.  A.  S.  Hewins,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Ihe  indefatigable  secretary  to  the  Oxford 
delegates.  Let  us  add  that  it  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office,  35  Corn  Market  Street 
(price  &:£).  The  meeting  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  extends  over  thirty* 
three  days  —  from  August  1st  till  Sep- 
tember 2nd  inslucive.  There  will  be 
courses  of  lectures  in  history,  geography, 
literature,  science,  economics,  art,  besides 
miscellaneous  lectures,  sermons,  debates, 
and  concerts.  Nearly  one  hundred  lec- 
tures in  the  various  branches  are  already 
jixed  in  the  lime-table  —  about  four  OD 
each  working-day,  out  of  which  the  stu- 
dents can  take  their  choice.  The  price 
of  the  tickets  will  be  30J.  for  the  thirty- 
three  da^-s,  or^i  for  either  division,  with 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  where  parties 
take  tickets  together.  For  this  sum, 
which  is  less  than  \i.  per  day,  the  student 
will  be  admitted  to  all  the  lectures,  con- 
certs, conversaziones,  given  during  the 
thirty-three  days.  The  total  cost  of 
board,  lodging,  and  all  extras,  is  calcu- 
lated at  £1  for  the  first  thirieeo  days,  or 
/lo  for  the  whole  period,  with  a  reduction 
where  a  party  live  together.  An  elaborate 
lab  I  e  of  expenses  and  list  of  lodgings  ac- 
companies the  programme,  which  has  an 
excellent  tinted  map.  On  these  terms 
Oxford  throws  open  for  a  brief  vacation 
term  the  whole  of  her  resources  to  all 
comers.     The   committee   of   delegaici 
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comprises  three  heads  of  colleges,  and 
some  of  the  most  active  tutors  and  pro* 
fessors.  In  Mr.  Hewins  they  have  found 
a  secretary  with  a  real  genius  for  organ- 
ization. The  present  government,  who 
are  in  so  sorry  a  muddle,  might  keep  their 
eye  on  him.  The  lecture  staff  comprises 
some  of  the  best  names  in  the  country: 
Mr.  Gardiner,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Dr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, Professor  Geddes.  There  will  be 
sermons  on  Sundays  in  St.  Mary*s,  at 
Christ  Church,  and  Mansfield  College ; 
ther^  will  be  concerts,  organ  recitals, 
and  a  conversazione  in  the  museum, 
excursions  in  the  neighborhood,  visits  to 
the  college  halls  and  chapels,  a  debate 
in  the  Union,  scholarships,  and  prizes. 
The  programme  adds  all  information  as 
to  the  recreations  of  the  place:  boat- 
ing, bathing,  tennis,  cabs,  and  post-office. 
The  entire  organization  of  the  meeting 
is  a  masterpiece  of  forethought.  Of 
course  no  organization  can  supply  well- 
prepared  students.  Nor  can  a  university 
career  of  thirty-three  days  do  more  than 
suggest  ideas  and  apply  a  stimulus.  But 
if  crowds  of  men  and  women  fail  to  see 
what  a  university  looks  like  when  seen 
from  within,  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 
And  if  they  fail  to  carry  away  some  little 
help  to  forming  their  own  education,  they 
must  blame  themselves.  The  danger  is 
that,  like  other  learned  gatherings,  the 
meeting  may  degenerate  into  a  big  picnic. 
But  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  dele- 
gates to  make  these  lectures,  not  literary 
displays,  but  real  courses  of  instruction. 
The  time-table  shows  every  effort  to  offer 
systematic  teaching,  and  not  lively  even- 
ings with  some  popular  talker.  Time 
will  show  whether  much  will  come  of 
these  vacation  terms  thrown  open  to  the 
people.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  young 
Oxford  is  quite  in  earnest  in  the  wish  to 
give  to  its  ancient  foundations  a  more 
truly  national  usefulness,  without  any  re- 
striction of  class,  creed,  or  academic 
formulas. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  •* SMART"  WAY  OF  SHAKING  HANDS. 

If  there  is  a  custom  which  is  supposed 
by  our  neighbors  on  the  Continent  to  be 
essentially  British,  it  is  that  of  shaking 
hands.  Thev  speak  of  the  English 
"  shake-hand  as  if  it  were  a  practice  only 
indulged  in   by  that  eccentric    islander 


whose  manners  and  customs  they  affect  ta 
despise,  and  yet  not  unfrequently  imitate. 
It  is  certainly  the  case  that  we  are  more 
given  to  shaking  hands  than  other  nations 
are.  Where  the  Frenchman  or  the  Ger- 
man would  content  himself  with  a  com- 
prehensive bow  that  includes  a  whole 
company  of  people  in  one  courteous  sweep, 
the  Englishman,  especially  if  he  is  coun- 
try-bred, will  patiently  and  perse veringly 
shake  hands  with  every  one  who  is  present. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  a  feeling  that  an 
unnecessary  use  of  the  practice  is  provin- 
cial, that  we  may  trace  a  visible  decline  in 
it  at  the  present  day.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  say  to  what  cause  is  attributable  the 
present  extraordinary  form  which  it  takes 
among  certain  people  when  they  do  prac- 
tise it — a  form  which  is  essentially  prev- 
alent among  those  people  whose  ambition 
it  is  to  be  known  as  ** smart;"  a  term, 
bv-the-way,  which  is  at  once  curiously  in- 
clusive and  exclusive,  and  which  can  only 
be  earned  by  a  rigid  performance  of  cer- 
tain social  rites,  and  a  strict  obedience  to 
mysterious  and  unwritten  rules,  rules  that 
are  unknown  even  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  two  members  of  this  class,  or  of 
the  far  more  numerous  class  that  imitates 
them,  meet  each  other,  they  go  through  a 
ceremony  which  certainly  bears  a  faint 
resemblance  to  that  of  shaking  hands,  but 
is  in  all  real  essentials  absolutely  differ- 
ent. The  lady  lifts  her  elbow  as  high  as 
a  tight  sleeve  will  permit  her,  and  dangles 
a  little  hand  before  her  face,  carefully 
keeping  the  wrist  as  stiff  and  as  high  as 
possible,  while  she  allows  the  fingers  to 
droop  down.  The  man  contrives  to  lift 
his  elbow  a  little  higher,  and,  by  a  dexter- 
ous turn  of  the  wrist,  touches  her  fingers 
—  that  is  all.  That  is  the  whole  cere- 
mony ;  it  sounds  a  little  awkward,  it  looks 
very  awkward,  and  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
require  a  good  deal  of  practice  before  it 
can  be  performed  at  all.  It  is  a  very  curi- 
ous development  of  an  ancient  practice; 
but  the  reason  that  is  assigned  for  this, 
its  last  development,  is  more  curious  still. 
It  is  said  that  ladies  who  are  bidden  to 
court,  and  whose  privilege  it  is  to  ex- 
change greetings  with  royal  personages, 
find  it  difficult  to  combine  a  curtsey  with 
a  shake  of  a  gracious  hand  without  raising 
their  own  hands  to  the  level  of  their  faces. 
Hence  their  too  frequent  communications 
with  illustrious  people  have  corrupted 
their  good  manners ;  they  acquire  a  habit, 
and  are  so  forgetful  as  to  introduce  it  into 
their  ordinary  life  and  their  relations  with 
more  ordinary  people.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
it  is  strange,  at  least,  that  they  should 
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remember  to  forget  the  curtsey,  while 
they  forget  to  remember  to  lower  their 
hands.  But  a  defective  memory  is  also 
very  often  a  result  of  keeping  good  com- 
pany. It  is  the  same  forgetfulness  that 
causes  a  butler  to  address  his  new  master 
as  *'  My  lord  —  I  mean,  sir ;  "  the  force  of 
habit  is  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  poor 
fellow  cannot  remember  that  he  is  not 
always  associating  with  peers.  Another 
reason  that  has  been  suggested  for  this 
greeting,  as  it  is  practised  by  the  best 
society,  is  that  they  have  borrowed  it  from 
the  coachman.  With  his  reins  in  one 
hand  and  his  whip  in  the  other,  the  only 
approach  to  a  salutation  that  a  coachman 
can  make  is  by  a  sharp,  upward  movement 
of  the  elbow  and  whip  hand.  Indeed,  this 
explanation  is  a  very  plausible  one,  for 
there  is  a  kind  of  natural  affinity  between 
the  manners  of  the  stable  and  those  of 
the  very  smart  people.  "  Smart "  is  a 
detestable  word,  but  it  is  the  one  by  which 
they  love  best  to  describe  themselves. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  form  of  their  greeting  has  been  subject 
to  both  of  these  influences,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  any  other  source  from 
which  they  can  have  derived  it.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  habit  can  have 
come  to  them  from  the  bar-loafer  of  the 
United  States,  though  it  is  certainly  the 
custom  among  bar-loafers,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans term  them,  to  lift  their  elbows  by 
way  of  greeting;  but  the  gesture  with 
them  is  merely  indicative  of  a  hospitable 
wish  to  **  stand  "  each  other  drinks,  and 
can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
salutation. 

Wherever  the  habit  was  derived  from, 
it  is  not  a  pretty  one,  and  by  no  means  an 
improvement  upon  the  original  custom. 
How  ancient  a  custom  is  the  shaking  of 
hands  no  one  can  say.  Mankind  always 
employed  some  kind  of  ceremony  of  greet- 
ing. The  oldest  forms,  those  of  kissing 
and  the  rubbing  of  noses,  date  from  even 


pre-historic  times.  Authorities  declare 
that  uncivilized  men  by  these  meaos  either 
tasted  or  sni£Eed  at  each  other,  io  order  to 
distinguish  their  friend  from  their  enemy. 
The  custom  of  rubbing  noses  is  still  prac- 
tised by  the  Polynesians,  and  some  m  the 
Malays  and  Mongols ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  made  its  way  into  Eu- 
rope. The  kiss,  or  salute  by  taste,  was 
and  is  still  much  more  extensively  used  ; 
it  is  not  unknown  in  England.  The  giving 
and  clasping  of  right  hands  had  its  orij^in 
most  probably  in  a  wish  to  show  that  the 
right  hand  was  unarmed,  and  that  no  dan- 
ger need  be  apprehended  from  its  owner. 
In  the  same  way,  among  certain  African 
tribes,  it  is  the  custom  on  meeting,  not 
only  to  disarm  themselves,  but  also  to  un- 
clothe the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  show  that  there  is  no  weapon 
concealed.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  the  clasping  of  hands  was  an  ancient 
Hindoo  usage  in  legal  transactions,  as  it 
was  also  among  the  Romans  in  such  mat- 
ters as  a  marriage  contract  As  a  mode 
of  salutation,  it  certainly  existed  among 
the  latter  ;.|^or  we  have  Horace*s  descrip- 
tion of  a  bore :  — 

Arreptaque  manu,   "  Quid  agis,   duldssime 
rerum?" 

from  which  we  may  argue  that  the  methods 
of  the  bore  in  those  days,  and  his  ingenu- 
ity in  button-holing,  did  not  difiEer  greatly 
from  those  in  use  now.  In  yet  further 
antiquity,  it  is  said  of  the  heroes  in  the 
Odyssey,  when  they  meet,  that  "they 
grow  together  with  their  palms,'*  —  an  en- 
ergetic, a  Homeric  description  of  the  clasp 
of  hands.  But  these  are  matters  of  an- 
cient history.  Nor  do  they  explain  how 
the  action  of  shaking  the  bands  came  in; 
probablv  this,  too,  in  its  time,  was  an  inno- 
vation, out  one  that  was  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  displaying  greater  heartiness, 
which  the  latest  innovation  certainly  does 
not. 
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NOTES  AT  FLORENCE. 


I. 


Christ  rising  from  the  Tomb  {Botticelli), 

Christ  —  who  doth  break 
For  the  world's  sake 
His  tomb,  yet  still  in  outstretched  sleep  is  hid 
At  the  tomb's  lid  — 
Behold  him  to  our  gaze  complete 
In  wounded  hands  and  feet, 
While  soft  his  rest 
As  John's  on  his  own  breast. 

II. 
The  Vision  of  St,  Augustine  {Botticelli), 

God's  saint,  and  of  his  kingdom  mild 

The  humblest  child, 
By  hollow  of  a  cool 

Sky-drinking  pool : 
What  shall  they  say,  how  understand 
The  sweetness  of  the  dawn-bathed  land, 
Those  mated  souls  that  pause 

Under  God's  laws. 
And  find  it  sweeter  than  the  honeycomb 
Beneath  their  tablature  to  roam  ? 

III. 

Flowers  at  the  Foot  of  the  Crucifix  (Signorelli), 

A  circled  mesh 
Of  flowers  given  to  refresh 
Our  eyes  that  bend 
Away  from  that  fierce  manhood's  end : 
Wild  little  border  — 
And  in  disorder  — 
Of  country  flowers ; 

Strawberries  that  link 
With  spires  of  scarcely  colored  pink, 
Herb-Robert ;  close  against  the  soil 
Yellow  trefoil, 
With  pansies,  daisies ;  in  a  spot 
By  Magdalen's  robe  forget-me-not : 
Embroidered  bed. 
Shine  forth  beneath  the  shadowed  head. 
And  let  the  lizard  pry 
About  the  dull 
Teeth-terrace  of  the  skull 
At  the  crossfoot  1     For  why  ? 
It  is  so  natural  to  die. 
Academy.  MiCHAEL  FlELD. 


TATTON  MERE. 


At  dawn  I  passed  beside  a  silent  mere, 
So  still,  so  smooth,  it  mirrored  calmly  here 
Its  own  green  banks,  the  heavens,  the  passing 

cloud. 
And    some    grey  willow  with   its    branches 

bowed. 

The  day  was  closing  ere  I  passed  again, 
The  north  wind  blew  a  fierce  and  angry  strain ; 
The  cry  of  wild  geese  sailing  o'er  the  wood, 
The  plash  of  wavelets  reached  me  as  I  stood. 


The  rushes  bent  and  rustled  in  my  ear. 
How  quickly  changed  the  lovely  placid  mere; 
Yet  not  unwelcome  are  the  signs  of  strife. 
The  rushing  wind,  the  scream  of  birds,  for 
life 

Is  here  that  slept,  but  now  with  stir  and 

strength 
No  more  with  passive  heart  receives,  at  length 
Knows  the  new  joy  of  motion,  voice,  and 

gives 
To  man  the  S3rmpathy  of  all  that  lives. 

Beatrix  Tollemache. 


A  GIRL*S  HERO. 


"  Shall  I  ever  meet  him,  my  own  true  knight } 

The  days  are  evil  and  cold ; 
And  the  tender  grace  and  the  glorious  light 

Died  out  with  the  men  of  old ; 
I  may  learn  his  valor  from  ancient  rhjrmes. 

His  face  in  my  dreams  I  see ; 
But,  oh,  my  knight  of  the  olden  times. 

Will  he  never  come  to  me  ?  " 

She  turned  away  from  the  poet's  page 

To  seek  in  the  world. for  him; 
The  light  that  flashed  on  a  bygone  age 

Shone  clear  where  her  path  grew  dim ; 
There  was  one,  unwearied,  who  fought  witk 
wrong. 

Though  never  a  sword  he  drew ; 
His  deeds  were  told  in  the  angels'  song, 

And  at  last  her  knight  she  knew. 

**  And,  oh,  true  knight  with  the  steadfast  eyes, 
(Said  a  woman's  earnest  thought). 

The  theme  of  the  minstrel  never  dies 
When  the  fight  is  truly  fought ; 

And  hopeless  captive,  and  trembling  child, 
Shall  see  his  armor  of  light; 

The  strife  is  fearful,  the  foes  are  wild. 
But  God  will  defend  my  knight." 
Sunday  Magazine.  SaRAH  DoUDNEY. 


"WRITE  ME  A  LITTLE  RIPPLIKG  RHYMB.* 

'*  Write  me  a  little  rippling  rhyme 

Of  summer  prime. 
Sing  of  fair  flowers  and  sweet  leaves  shed 

Bv  roses  red," 

My  lady  said: 
*'  I  weary  of  your  songp  sublime, 
Write  me  a  little  rippling  rhyme. 


'*  Among  the  clouds  you  need  not  dim* 

To  choose  your  chime, 
Nor  chant  the  woes  of  hearts  that  bled 

For  love  long  fled. 

And  rapture  dead : 
You  shall  be  grand  another  time. 
Write  me  a  little  rippling  rhjrme." 

World. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review.  at  least  the  spirit  of  inquiry  IS  abroad,  and 

WESTERN  CHINA:    ITS   PRODUCTS  AND  the  metropolis  o£  the  modern  world  is  as 

TRADE  * 

anxious  for  news  from  beyond  the  pale  of 

WESTERN  China  is  no  longe^  the  terra  European  civilization,  as  it  is  dependent 

incognita  from  which,  until  quite  recently,  ^p^^^  ^j^^g^  outlying  regions  for  the  daily 

rare  travellers  alone  lifted  the  veil  at  long  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  material  wants.    China  alone 

intervals,  to  be  followed  by  relapses  into  ^j^^ig  ^^^  ^j^^  g^itish  dominion  in  popu- 

absolute  seclusion.     Since  the  outbreak  of  lousness  and  in  the  industry  and  activity 

the  great  Mahometan  revolt  in  1856,  and  ^f  j^g  inhabitants,  and   every  step  that 

the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  Panthay  brings  us  nearer  together  is  deserving  of 

sultan  in  Tali-fu,  up  to  the  present  day,  careful  record  and  attention.     Progress  in 

public    attention    has    been  increasingly  ^^,^5  direction  is  necessarily  slow,  but  so 

directed  to  this  region,  until  now  an  exten-  f^^  jt  has  been  persistent.    We  cannot 

sive  literature  has  grown   up  around  it.  f^^ce  the   ultra-conservatism  of  the   Chf-" 

Its  latent  resources  and  its  actual  trade  ^ese  with  a  rush ;  we  must  make  up  our 

not  seldom  form  the  theme  of  economists  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  j^^g  gj^g^^  ^^^  ^e  content 

and  news-writers,  while  the  interest  felt  in  ^^  sjt  ^^^^  "btiox^  the  walls  watching  for 

the  great  Chinese  race  is  now  so  general,  ^^^^^  opportunity,  and  not  failing  to  make 

that  no  apology  is  any  longer  needed  for  ^^e  most  of  each  one  as  it  occurs.     China 

approaching  what  was  once  a  recondite  ^olds  geographically  a  position  on    the 

subject,  and  for  presenting  to  the  general  Eurasian  continent  analogous  to  that  of 

reader  fresh  pictures  of  the  varied  regions  ^^^  ^^^^^^  gtates  on  the  American  conti- 

that  go  to  make  up  the  empire  of  China.  ^^^^^  ^j^jj^  .^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^j,g  ^^^^^^ 

If  it  cannot  be  said  literally  of  a  lady  of  ^^  i^^^  ^^^^^^j  resources  she  even  exceeds 

fashion  of  our  day,  as  was  said  in  Juve-  ^^^  possibilities  of    the  great    republic. 

nal  s  Rome,  g^^  jjer  resources  lie  largely  undeveloped, 

Haec  eadem  novit  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe,  and  her  means  of  intercommunication  are 

Quid  Seres  quid  Thraces  agant,  still  lamentably  deficient.    With  continued 

peace,  and  a  consequent  growth  of  confi- 

•  I.  Report  0/  Mr.  Davtnport  upon  the  Trading  dence  in  the  good-will  and  in  the  aims  of 

CaPeLbilitUs  of  the  Country  traversed  by  the  Yunnan  ^i-r.  ..  ^i^  .         lu 

Mission:  presented  to  both  Houses  0/ Parliament  by  the  European  natlOUS  that  UOW  tOUCh   her 

commando/ Her  Majesty,   1877.  frontiers,  and  with  whom  she  has  only  so 

2.  Travels  and  Researches  in  Western  China,  recently  beCOmC  acquainted,  WC  mav  CX- 
By  E.  Colborne  Baber.     Royal  Geographical  Society :  ^  ,  .,  •xl 

Supplementary  Papers.     London,  ,882.  P^Ct  many  chaUgCS  in  advaUCC  in  the  COm- 

3.  China.   Report  for  the  Year  x%'m  on  the  Trad*  ing  generation.    What  has  becQ  doue  in 

ofichang.    Foreign  Office,  1889.  t^jjg  respect  in  the  past  generation  is  told 

4.  La  Province  Chtnoise  du  Yunnan.     Par  Emile  •       ^l  1       au       ^.'^i  r       !_•    1 
Rocher,del» Administration  des  Douanes  Imp^riales  "^^  ^^  ^^e    WOrks  the    titles   of   whlch    we 

de  Chine.    Paris,  1879.  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

5,  The  River  of  Golden  Sand,  the  Narrative  of  a  Of  the  eighteen  proviuces  of  China 
Journey  through  China  and  Eastern  Tibet  to  Bur^  Szechuen  is  the  largest  and  the 
mah.    By  Captain  William  Gill,  Royal  Engineers,  with  Proper,   :>zecnuen  IS  tnc    largest  aUQ  ine 

an  Introductory  Essay  by  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  C.B.,  finest,   and,  Until  quite    recently,   Was  the 

R.E.    London,  1880.  proviuce    least    known     to    Europeans. 

t.  Address  of  Mr.  Holt  S.Hallet^C.E.,  F.R.B.S.,  C,  p   ,  ,        .  traveller    who 

M.R,H.S.,  upon  Burmah,  our  Gate  to  the  Markets  ^^^^CO    rOlO    WaS   ine    nrsi  iraveiier    WUO 

of  iVestern  and  Central  China  :  delivered  before  the  gave  any  description  of  Western  China  tO 

^'^'hiingham   Chamber  of  Commerce  on    tht  26th  the    OUtsidc   WOrld,    but    his    memoirS   lay 

^t' rwr*°/t  K<:f^«  G^r».    Br  Archibald  Practically  dormant  and  discredited  until 

John  Little,  F.R.G.s.    London.  1888.  resuscitated.  Only  a  few  years  back,  in  the 

8.  China:  skizsen  von  Land  and  Leuten  von  be^  admirable  edition  of  his  travels  published 

sond^rer  B,r^k,uh,iguHe  comm.r,utUr  v^rhau-  ^    „,g  j^j^  Colonel  Yule.    The  storv  of 

nisse.     Von  A.  n.  txner.     L.eipzig,  1889.  /  .  p    \        k\^\^  t  \t 

9.  Three  Years  in  IVestern  China.     By  Alexander  the  adventurOUS  JOUmey  Of  the  Abbe  Huc 

Hosie.    London,  1890.  and  Father  Gabet  in  1844  across  China  to 

10.  China^  Z'^^?^^  ^rfT.^T^^T  v^"  Lhassa  was  the  next  to  tell  us  of  the  rich- 

turns  of  Trade  and  Trade  Report  for  tht   Year  ,  r    i  •      j*  i       j        t 

1888.    Published  by  order  of  the  Inspector^General  of  ness  and  beauty  Ol  this   distant   land.      In 

Customs.   Shanghai,  1889.  1861,  Captain  Blakiston,  in  his  attempted 
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expedition  from  Shanghai  lo  Thibet,  trav- 
ersed the  province  of  Siechuen  as  far  west 
as  Ping-shan,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
upper  Yanglse,  and  incidentally  gave  us 
a  peep  into  the  wealth  and  populousness 
of  the  West.  The  lale  T.  T.  Cooper  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  later  over  the  same 
ground,  and,  though  foiled  in  his  endeavor 
to  gel  beyond  Bathang,  he  has  left  us  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  people  in  his 
■■  Pioneer  in  Pigtails  and  Petticoats."  The 
expedition  of  Margary  in  1875  may,  how- 
ever, be  said  to  mark  the  era  of  the  real 
commencement  of  a  practical  interest  in 
this  region,  and  ihe  rise  of  a  sustained 
endeavor  to  render  it  available  as  afield 
for  European  enterprise.  In  tliatyearihe 
Indian  government,  in  a  laudable  anxiety 
(o  open  up  a  trade  route  through  Uurraah 
lo  south-western  China,  despatched  an 
expedition,  under  Colonel  Horace  Browne, 
lo  proceed  vrd  Bhamo  to  Vunnan-fu.  Mar- 
gary, an  officer  in  the  British  consular 
service  in  China,  was  deputed  to  meet  the 
expedition  from  the  China  side,  and  lo  act 
as  ils  inlerpreler,  and  guide  il  across  the 
frontier.  He  proceeded  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Yunnan  in  safety,  and  met  Colonel 
Browne  at  his  halt  in  the  wild  Kakhyen 
country,  midway  between  Bhamo  andTali- 
iu,  but  on  returning  to  China  to  announce 
the  advent  of  the  expedition,  he  was  foully 
murdered  at  a  place  called  Momein  or 
Teog-yueh-chow,  a  town  situated  on  ihe 
head  waters  of  the  Saiween,  some  distance 
within  the  Yunnan  frontier,  The  fact  of 
his  having  been  murdered  by  Chinese 
soldiers,  —  stabbed  in  the  back  without 
any  quarrel  or  fracas. —  coupled  with  that 
of  the  hostile  attack  by  well-armed  Kakh- 
yens  and  Chinese  on  Colonel  Browne's 
parly  on  the  following  day,  which  was 
only  saved  Irom  total  destruction  by  the 
determined  stand  made  by  his  Sikh  guard, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment instigated  the  opposition,  leaving 
the  local  authorities  to  devise  the  means. 
This  is  an  old  story  in  our  intercourse  with 
the    Chinese.    The  central   government, 

assent  lo  Ihe  general  proposition,  and  then 
sets  to  work  lo  defeat  its  consequences  in 
detail.  And  in  this  case,  as  in  many  oth' 
;  policy  has  succeeded, 


Although  Bhatno  has  since  fallen  into  our 
possession  by  the  conquest  of  upper  Bur> 
roah,  and  the  British  Indian  frontier 
marches  coterminous  with  the  Chinese, 
still  no  further  steps  lo  improve  this 
route  have  yet  been  taken.  The  i 
gation  into  the  facts  of  Margary's  murder 
was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Groavenorand . 
Baber,  who,  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  our  minister  in  Pekin 
with  the  Chinese  government,  were  or- 
dered to  make  inquiries  on  the  spot.  This 
expedition  gave  us  further  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  in  their  journals  and 
in  the  blue-books  which  resulted,  while 
leaving  little  doubt  that  ihe  murder  was- 
the  result  of  an  atrocious  plot  on  the  part 
of  the  Yunnan  viceroy.  The  demand  of 
our  government  for  redress  ended  in 
meeting  lo  discuss  the  matter,  held  ii 
Chefoo,  between  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and 
the  irusied  counsellor  and  envoy  of  tbe 
Chinese  government,  Li  Hung-chang.  Tbe 
representative  of  the  British  governro 
forli&ed  by  ihe  report  of  the  GrosvenoT 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  originally  de* 
manded  an  examination  into  the  conduct 
of  ihe  Yunnan  viceroy,  Tsfin  yii-yiog,  i 
whose  jurisdiction  the  murder  had  beea 
committed,  but  he  ultimately  yielded  to 
ihe  representations  of  Li  as  to  the  it 
sibility  of  the  Chinese  government  putr 
ting  a  viceroy  on  his  trial,  and  accepted 
the  compromise  known  as  Ihe  Cbefoo 
Convention.  By  ibis  convention,  which 
was  signed  at  Chefoo  ii 
1876,  the  Chinese  paid  10,000/.  blood 
money  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
consular  agent,  and  agreed  to  open  five 
new  ports  to  foreign  trade,  of  which  Pak- 
hoi  on  the  west  coast  of  Kivang-tung, 
Wenchow  in  Fokien,  with  Wuhu  and 
Ichang  on  the  Yanglse  River,  were  opened 
unconditionally.  Not  one  of  these  ports  _ 
has,  so  far,  justified  by  iis  trade  the  n 
lenance  of  the  consul  which  its  opening  11 
British  residents  has  been  held  to  necesM^ 
laie.  The  last  concession,  and  in 
opinion  the  only  valuable  one  of  the  whol^fl 
was  the  opening  of  Chungking,  as  soam  a 
it  should  have  bteit  f  roved  acctstibU  i 
t  unfi 


This 

dilion  precedent"  robbed  the  only  1 
equivalent  oSered  for  our  abandonmeol 
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of  the  demand  that  Margary's  murderers 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  of  half  its 
value,  while  it  opened  the  door  to  that 
endless  quibbling  in  which  Chinese  diplo- 
matists are  past  roasters.  Such  as  it  was, 
the  convention  was  signed.  The  fleet  that 
had  been  sent  north,  threatening,  the  Chi- 
nese with  reprisals  should  they  persist  in 
their  refusal  to  punish  Margary's  murder- 
ers, was  withdrawn,  and  in  due  course  the 
new  ports  were  opened.  So  insignificant 
are  the  regions  which  they  serve,  that,  so 
far,  those  four  new  ports  combined  only 
give  occupation  to  five  resident  European 
merchants,  and  of  these  five  three  are 
Germans.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
Chungking,  the  "condition  precedent" 
being  considered  too  onerous  and  too 
risky  for  any  prudent  merchant  to  run. 
In  order  to  be  allowed  eventually  to  settle 
in  the  port,  he  must  first  build  a  steamer 
fit  to  navigate  the  rapids,  then  get  permis* 
sion  for  her  to  run,  and  if  he  succeeded  in 
getting  up  to  Chungking  and  back  without 
mishap,  he  would  still  have  to  wait  an 
indefinite  time  for  the  practical  result. 
For  thus  ran  the  wording  of  this  cele- 
brated negatively  worded  convention  :  — 

British  merchants  will  not  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  Chungking  or  to  open  establishments 
or  warehouses  there  so  long  as  no  steamers 
have  access  to  the  port.  When  steamers 
have  succeeded  in  ascending  the  river  so  far, 
further  arrangements  can  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

But  what  if  he  lost  his  steamer  in  the 
first  attempt?  The  Chinese  might  easily 
assert  that  this  fact  proved  the  river  not 
to  be  navigable,  and  so  endeavor  to  dis- 
pose of  the  question  once  for  all.  Even 
if,  backed  up  by  a  minister  in  Peking  of 
more  energy  and  determination  than  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  average  official,  he 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  permission  to 
make  a  second,  or  a  series  of  attempts, 
where  wtfs  the  man  of  business  possessed 
ot  the  inexhaustible  resources  that  might 
be  needed?  In  this  way  Chungking  was 
forgotten,  and  the  convention  generally 
regarded  as  one  more  of  the  many  sham 
triumphs  of  a  diplomacy  content  to  rest 
on  the  practical  successes  of  a  past  and 
more  vigorous  generation.  At  length,  in 
1883,  a  Shanghai  merchant,  Mr.  Archibald 


Little,  made  a  journey  up  to  Chungking, 
subsequently  described  by  him  in  glowing 
colors  in  •*  Through  the  Yangtse  Gorges," 
and  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  region  that  on  his  return 
he  set  to  work  to  get  it  opened  up.  A 
preliminary  application  for  permission  for 
a  steamer  to  run  up,  made  at  Mr.  Little's 
request  to  the  Tsung  li  Yamen  by  the  then 
British  chargi-iV affaires  in  Peking,  Mr. 
N.  R.  O'Connor,  produced  a  favorable 
although  somewhat  indefinite  reply.  Mr. 
Little,  however,  felt  so  far  encouraged  to 
proceed  that,  failing  to  find  the  required 
support  in  China,  he  came  to  this  country 
in  1885  in  the  hope  of  arousing  public  in- 
terest here.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
European  residents  in  China  are  some* 
what  sceptical  of  the  benefits  derivable 
from  new  ports.  They  are  not  unnaturally 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  own  special  busi- 
ness, in  which,  too,  as  a  rule,  all  their 
available  capital  is  engaged.  A  new  port 
in  their  neighborhood  takes  away  business 
from  many  of  the  old-established  firms  at 
the  existing  ports,  and  often  compels 
them  in  self-defence  to  incur  the  expense, 
risk,  and  labor  of  establishing  a  branch  at 
the  rival  entrepdL  Although  there  is  in- 
disputable evidence  that  the  general  trade 
between  Great  Britain,  her  colonies,  and 
China,  besides  the  profits  in  the  new  car- 
rying trade  thereby  opened  up  to  British 
vessels,  is  largely  increased  by  the  admis^ 
sion  of  new  regions  to  the  gate  of  a  privi- 
leged "treaty  port;"  yet  much  of  the 
produce,  that  formerly  came  to  the  old 
port,  may  now  find  its  way  to  the  new, 
while  native  buyers,  if  they  find  their  wants 
supplied  nearer  home,  will  cease  to  make 
the  more  distant  journey  to  the  original 
mart.  Hence  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 
progress  in  China  on  the  part  of  those 
supposed  to  be  most  interested,  which  is 
a  surprise  at  first  until  we  remember  how 
strong  is  the  conservatism  of  vested  in- 
terests, with  their  rooted  antipathy  to  any 
change  that  may  disturb  them.  But  here 
in  Britain  the  case  stands  differently  : 
Manchester  cares  not  whom  she  sells  to, 
and  the  more  marts  are  open  to  her  wares, 
the  more  she  rejoices  ;  Glasgow,  too,  finds, 
in  new  ports,  new  routes  for  her  steamers 
and  new  openings  for  her  indefatigable 
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citizens.  And  it  was  in  these  cenlres  of 
our  trade  that  Mr.  Little  loisad  tlie  maio 
support  of  bis  scbeme.  He  farmed  a 
small  corapan)',  entitled  the  Upper  Yang- 
tse  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  in 
1887  liespatcbed  from  the  Clyde  their  pio- 
neer steamer,  Ibe  Kuling.  a  sternwheeler 
designed  to  navigate  the  rapids  above 
Ichang.and  so  open  out  the  road  to  Chung- 
king. Bui  after  his  return  to  China  his 
real  di£5culties  commenced.  The  Tsung-li 
Yarafin,  or  Chinese  office  for  foreign  affairs, 
whether  they  felt  themselves  entrapped 
inlo  their  original  assent  by  Mr.  O'Connor 
and  so  determined  to  back  out  of  it  at  all 
hazards,  or  whether  they  really  feared  the 
resistance  of  the  local  authorities  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Chefoo  Convention  as 
tar  as  Chungking  was  concerned,  it  is 
needless  to  decide.  SufSce  it  to  say,  from 
the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  in 
Ichang,  February,  18S8,  to  the  day  of  her 
sale  to  the  Chinese  Customs  in  December, 
1889,  the  Chinese  authorities,  both  central 
and  local,  exerted  every  artifice  for  delay 
that  a  crafty  people  could  devise,  or  a 
British  minister,  overanxious  to  stand 
well  in  theirgood graces,  would  submit  to. 
Mr.  Little  was  referred  about  from  Peking 
to  Ichang  and  back  again  without  being 
able  to  get  possession  of  the  repeatedly 
promised  permit  to  run.  It  was  granted 
at  last  in  Peking,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  local  officials,  with  whom  it  seemed 
that  now  nothing  further  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  draw  up  simple  rules  for  the 
navigation;  for  which  ostensible  purpose, 
certain  -wei-yuen,  or  deputies,  were  sent 
to  meet  and  arrange  with  Mr.  Little  and 
the  British  consul  at  Ichang  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1889,  and  there  to  hand 
him  formally  the  hitherto  intangible  doc- 
ument, which,  it  was  alleged  in  Peking, 
had  already  been  despatched  to  Ichang 
for  that  purpose. 

The  central  government  had  already 
exhausted  their  reasons  why  the  steamer 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go.  Despatch 
after  despatch  had  detailed  to  the  British 
minister  the  impediments  that  would  in- 
evitably be  met  with,  and  for  which  the 
Tsung-li  YamSa  protested  in  advance  that 
they  would  not  be  held  responsible.  The 
dangers  besetting  the  path  of  an  explorer 
upon  the  tour  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
which  separate  the  haven  of  Ichang  from 
his  goal,  Chungking,  were  depicted  in 
most  forbidding  language.  Not  alone 
the  irate  junkmen  and  trackers  would  sink 
the  steamer  by  collisions,  but  the  ni 
keys,  on  their  precipices  in  the  long  gors^ 
would  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  strange 


apparition  into  their  domain  by  hurlioj; 
down  rocks  on  her  devoted  decks.  All 
these  the  Chinese  government  expressed 
themselves  powerless  to  control.  Nov 
that  the  "deputies/'  or  high  commis- 
sioners, had  arrived  in  Idiang,  professedly 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  cominj; 
voyage  of  the  Ruling,  they  put  forwanl 
(he  danger  to  the  junks  as  the  chief 
obstacle,  and  proposed  all  kinds  of  im- 
possible rules,  evidently  with  the  sole 
object  of  procuring  delay.  In  order  to 
remove  all  pretext  for  further  delay,  Mr, 
Little  offered  to  pay  the  value  of  all  junks 
his  steamer  might  run  down,  whether  the 
steamer  were  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  enter  into  a  bond  giving  security 
for  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  might 
be  adjudicated  as  due  to  the  sufferers  by 
collision  both  in  life  and  propertv.  This 
offer  was  telegraphed  to  Peking,  out  with- 
out result.  The  Chinese  had  determined 
the  steamer  should  not  go ;  and  when  one 
pretext  after  another  was  set  aside,  they 
finally  avowed  that  the  government  woQld 
not  permit  steamers  and  junks  to  navi' 
gate  the  river  simultaneously.  Their  final 
condition  was  that  two  days  in  each  month 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  steamer's 
exclusive  use  of  the  river,  during  which 
days  the  junks  should  l>e  tied  up  to  the 
bank.  This  preposterous  clause  would 
have  made  of  the  run  to  Chungking  a 
three  months'  voyage  at  least.  Thotigh 
seriously  put  forward,  it  was,  of  course, 
never  meant  to  be  accepted  seriously. 
In  short,  the  proposal  was  so  absurd  that 
it  had  the  desired  effect  of  breaking  oS 
the  negotiations  in  Ichang,  and  thus,  after 
three  months  wasted,  the  tarce  of  the 
Ichang  Convention,  so  called,  came  to^a 
end.  The  British  ministsr  in  Peking,  Sir 
John  Walsham,  refused  to  give  the  Chi- 
nese notice  that  after  a  certain  date  be 
should  authorize  the  steamer  to  start,  and 
that  he  looked  to  the  authorities  to  see 
that  she  was  not  molested.  This  simple 
course,  which  would  most  certainly  hava 
been  adopted  a  generation  back,  and 
which  was  strongly  pressed  upon  The 
minister,  appeared  not  to  be  in  accord-' 
ance  with  modern  diplomatic  ideas,  and 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  For  The  more 
our  diplomatists  get  involved  in  corre> 
spondence  with  an  astute  people  like  the 
Chinese,  the  more  hopeless  does  Ihcir 
position  become.  At  last  the  Chinese 
proposed  to  secure  themselves  a  respite 
b^  purchasing  the  corpus  delicti  of  the 
diplomatic  siru|gle,  and  so  temporarily 
putting  an  end  to  it.  This  solution 
was  eagerly  seized    upon    on  all  sides. 
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it  conceded  no  principle;  it  was  a  purely 
private  transaction,  and  it  gave  every- 
body a  breathing  time  after  a  wrangle 
in  which  all  concerned  were  worn  out. 
Thus  the  proverbial  patience  of  the  Chi- 
nese triumphed  over  the  impatience  of  the 
barbarian,  and  the  tortoise  once  more  got 
the  better  of  the  hare.  The  legation  offi- 
cials in  Pekin?  were  sick  of  the  whole 
business  after  the  impasse  they  had  arrived 
at,  and  the  shareholders  in  the  steamer 
had  reached  the  end  of  their  resources. 
The  abortive  congress  of  Chinese  and  Brit- 
ish officials,  at  Ichang,  broke  up  in  May, 
1889,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the 
steamer  Kuling  finally  changed  hands; 
the  interval  having  been  occupied  in  vain 
attempts,  by  the  British  minister  in  Pe- 
king, to  obtain  a  serious  reply  to  his 
repeated  request  that  the  Kuling  should 
be  allowed  to  run.  Lord  Salisbury,  we 
are  told,  pressed  the  Chinese  to  fulnl  the 
convention  of  1876  with  persistent  vigor, 
and  did  not  fail  to  urge  our  minister  in 
China  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 
But  the  Chinese  are  past  masters  in  the 
diplomatic  art,  and  instantly  perceive  how 
far  an  antagonist  is  likely  to  push  matters. 
Having  found  that  we  are  no  longer  likely, 
as  in  the  old  days,  to  push  matters  to 
extremes  in  case  of  refusal,  they  now, 
when  an  unpalatable  concession  is  de- 
manded, take  refuge  in  a  non  possumus 
and  in  absolutely  shameless  procrastina- 
tion. They  have  pursued  this  policy  in 
the  Thibetan  question  so  far  successfully, 
and  they  did  the  same  in  this  upper 
Yangtse  business.  So,  when  the  offer  for 
the  steamer  was  telegraphed  to  London  to 
the  owners,  we  hear  that  the  Foreign 
Office,  who  were,  of  course,  informed  of 
the  offer  and  consulted  on  the  matter, 
decidedly  approved  of  its  being  accepted, 
believing  that  negotiations  would  go  on 
more  expeditiously  with  the  steamer  out 
of  the  way.  And,  in  truth,  no  sooner  was 
the  steamer  gone,  than  a  counter-proposi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  put  forth  by 
the  Chinese  —  on  the  one  hand,  to  open 
the  port  of  Chungking  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  the  proof  of  the  navigability 
of  the  river,  which  was  the  '* condition 
precedent "  set  forth  in  the  ambiguous 
Chefoo  Convention ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  access  to  the  long-sought  goal  is 
denied  to  British  steamers  until  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  have  led  the  way.  An 
immediate  advantage,  in  the  admission  of 
foreign  goods  into  Szechuen  upon  pay- 
ment of  one  import  duty  in  Shanghai,  13 
conceded,  while  the  implied  right  to  run 
steamers  forthwith  through  to  Chungking 


is  withdrawn.  These  terms  having  been 
accepted  by  our  government,  it  remains 
now  to  be  seen  how  long  it  will  be  before 
Chinese  steamers  commence  to  run.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  admission  of  Chung- 
king to  the  rank  of  a  treaty  port,  will, 
undoubtedly,  lead  to  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  British  man- 
ufactures in  Szechuen  and  western  China, 
as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  all  inter- 
vening  transit  dues  from  the  coast;  but 
for  the  further  cheapening  of  the  cost 
resulting  from  the  sub*stitution  of  steam 
for  man  power,  we  have  still  to  wait.  That 
this  wait  will  not  be  long  is  the  belief  of 
those  who  know  China  best.  The  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  has  been  inserted,  and, 
from  this  time  on,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  revivifying  effect  of  foreign  inter- 
course as  potent  in  western  China  as  it 
has  been  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  There, 
as  in  all  regions  where  Chinese  come  under 
our  rule  or  influence,  wages  advance,  and 
the  people  are  better  housed  and  clad, 
while  a  general  air  of  prosperous  activity 
prevails.  But  away  from  this  influence, 
alike  in  Peking,  tne  capital  in  the  far 
north,  and  in  Yunnan,  the  province  bor- 
dering on  our  Burmese  possessions,  stag- 
nation and  decay  fill  the  traveller  with 
pity  and  bewilderment. 

AH  the  travellers,  whose  names  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are 
unanimous  on  two  points:  one,  the  rich- 
ness of  the  resources  and  the  natural 
wealth  of  western  China;  the  other,  the 
rudimentary  condition  of  its  material  de- 
velopment, and  the  (shall  we  say  —  conse- 
quent ?)  deep  poverty  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  Taking  western,  or 
rather  south-western,  China  as  consisting 
of  the  three  provinces  of  Szechuen,  Kuei- 
chow,  and  Yunnan,  we  find  it  comprises 
an  area  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  about  twenty  thou- 
sand square  miles  more  than  the  combined 
area  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 
Its  aggregate  population  is  estimated  at 
about  eighty  millions,  or  much  the  same 
number  as  find  subsistence  over  the  cor- 
responding area  in  Europe.  But  in  China 
the  bulk  of  this  population  is  concentrated 
in  the  fertile  lowlands  of  eastern  Sze- 
chuen, which  province  appears  to  be  hope- 
lessly congested  with  a  population  of  sixty 
odd  millions ;  while  the  two  provinces  of 
Kueichow  and  Yunnan  are  credited  with 
barely  twenty  millions  between  them.  The 
much-needed  migration  does  go  forward 
to  a  small  extent;  but  it  is  hindered  by 
the  want  of  roads,  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  government  to  facilitate  mining  enter 
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prise,  except  when  organized  as  a  purely 
ofGcial  undertaking.  Hence  the  settle- 
ment of  these  two  provinces,  which  have 
been  largely  cleared  of  their  original  in- 
habitants during  the  past  two  decades, 
proceeds  but  slowly.  The  causes  of  these 
clearances  were  :  the  well-known  Panihay 
rebellion  in  Yunnan,  which  resulted  in 
the  practical  extermination  of  its  Mussul- 
man population;  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  MiaO'tse,  the  aboriginal  population 
of  Kueichow,  which  has  led  lo  their 
being  mostly  killed  ofE  from  the  northern 
half  of  the  province;  scattered  remnants 
having  alone  escaped  to  the  more  inacces- 
sible regions  in  the  south.  These  inter- 
estingand  by  no  means  uncivilized  peoples 
seem,  like  their  Mahometan  fellow-sub- 
jects in  Yunnan,  lo  have  been  goaded  into 
rebellion  by  the  exactions  and  breaches 
of  faith  practised  upon  them  by  the  pro- 
vincial officials.  These  men  whose  aim, 
with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  is  sim- 
ply topasslheir  three  years' term  of  office 
in  peace  and  quietness,  while  amassing  as 
much  wealth  as  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
their  district  in  this  limited  period,  are 
merciless  in  the  face  of  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Held  responsible 
for  results,  and  at  a  distance  which  takes 
months  for  a  despatch  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment to  cover,  the  means  are  their 
own  affair;  and  as  a  local  viceroy  had, 
until  quite  recently,  but  a  very  limited 
amount  of  physical  force  at  his  back,  he 
felt  obliged  to  maintain  his  prestige  by 
severity,  and  Co  crush  ruthlessly  disaffec- 
tion in  the  bud — a  policy  usually  success- 
ful. But  the  present  instances  formed 
exceptions  Co  the  rule  ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  no  quarter  would  be  given,  compelled 
the  unfortunate  Mahometans  to  tight  out 
the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end.  The  final 
catastrophe  was  the  surrender  of  Ta-li-fu, 
then  the  Panthay  capital,  and   consequent 

women,  and  children  alike,  by  the  sword, 
and  by  drowning  in  its  lovely  lake.  Gen- 
eral Vang,  who  commanded  the  impe- 
rial forces  at  the  time,  was  said  to  have 
amassed  six  million  taels — about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  sterling  —  for  his  own 
share  of  the  plunder ;  and  we  well  remem- 
ber meeting  the  ruffian,  who  was  return- 
ing home  by  the  Messageries  coasting 
Steamer  with  six  wives,  laid  out  on  the 
cabin  table,  being  shampooed  by  two  of 
them.  Consul  Kocher,  who  is  now  the 
French  representative  at  Meng-lsc,  in 
Yunnan  (a  town  adjoining  the  Tonquin 
border),  and  who  was  formerly  for  many 
the   Chinese  customs    service, 


gives  a  graphic  account  of  this  terriUe 
massacre.  M.  Rocher  was  sent  to  deliver 
in  Yunnan  the  arms  of  precision,  and  the 
European  cannon  which  alone  enabled  the 
mandarins  to  prevail  in  the  end.  He  thus 
describes  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict:  in 
18561  — 

This  new  massacre  nf  St.  Bartholomew,  so 
anxiously  looked  lor  by  the  anti-Mahommedan 
coalition,  was  at  lenglh  carried  out  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1S56  —  at  least,  this  was  the  becin- 
ning.  bands  of  marauders,  levied  and  subsi- 
dized by  the  mandarins,  entered  upon  ihc 
campaign,  supported  by  a  number  of  the  pop- 
ulace attracted  -by  the  prospect  of  plunder. 
NotwithBiandine  that  the  Mahommedans  had 
been  forewarned,  few  of  them  took  any  pre- 
cautions: they  had  allowed  themselves  lobe 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  securlt]*,  in  the 
belief  thai  their  friends  and  neighbors  o(  the 
day  before  could  not  possibly  become,  all  of 
a  sudden  and  with  no  apparent  motive,  their 
murderers  the  day  after.  Meanwhile  the 
people,  worked  up  by  the  authorities  and 
egged  on  by  promises  of  booty,  became  lost 
to  all  sense  of  duty,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  innocent  families  with  that  savage  fanat- 
icism of  which  one  sees  but  too  many  instances 
in  wars  of  religion  in  all  countries.  In  regions 
where  their  numbers  were  few,  the  Mabom- 
medans  were  cut  down  without  merty;  in 
other  places,  where  resistance  was  attempted, 
they  succumbed  lo  numbers,  and  the  remnant. 
utterly  without  resources,  set  fire  to  their 
homes  and  fled-  Old  men  and  children,  in- 
capacitated from  flight,  found  no  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  their  executioners,  and  the  yoang 
women  whose  lives  were  spired  were  only 
reserved  to  be  the  victims  of  worse  hrutalilies. 


And  it 


01873:- 


The  Fu-tai  [govemot  of  the  province]  m: 
use  of  the  pretext  of  celebrating  the  delit  .. , 
anccof  the  city  {Ta-h]  t*  invite  all  the  Mit^ 
sulman  chiefs  to  a  grand  banquet ;  those  who 
had  openly  fought  against  Ihe  capitulation 
suspected  a  trap,  while  the  prjme  movers  in 
the  surrender,   who  had   been   loaded  with 
honors  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  looked 
upon  the  invitation  as  nothing  more  than  an 
obligatory  ceremony.      Yang  yii-lto,  the  Im- 
perial Commander-in-Chief,  allt^ed  illii.eM  as 
an  excuse  for  not  being  present,  and  sent  one 
of  his  lieutenants  in  his  place.    The  invited 
guests  duly  made  their  appearance,  and  were' 
cordially  received  by  Ihe  Governor ;  but  when 
the  time  came  for  adiouminR  to  the  dining- 
hall,  they  were  seized  by  soldiers  posted  in 
readiness  at  the  doors,  and  in  less  than  ftj 
minute  seventeen   heads  rolled  on  the  flo( 
Thereupon  the  Governor  ordered  a  salute 
six  guns,  the  preconcerted  signal  for  the 
mencemcnt  of  the  massacre  m  the  town 
was  the  eleventh  day  of  the  occupation. 
followed  is  indescrilrable.     The  soldiers  pi 
lessly  set  themselves  to  massacre  their  hO! 
whose  hospitality  they  were  enjoying;  and 


who~ 
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population,  who  had  flattered  themselves  that  by  the  T'ai-p*ing  Rebellion.     As  to  recovery, 

all  fighting  was  over,  found  themselves  taken  the  very  few  officials  in  the  province  who 

by  surprise,  and  never  attempted  any  resist-  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  were 

ance.      After  three    days    of   this  inhuman  of  opinion  that  the  only  possible  means  was 

butchery,  the  city  of  Ta-li  and  its  environs  to  institute  a  compulsory  immigration  of  the 

presented  a  heartrending  spectacle:  out  of  surplus  population  of  Szechuen,  under  the 

^0,000  inhabitants,  over  30,000  had  perished  manajzement  of   the    Chinese    Government, 

in  these  iil-fated  days,  the  survivors  being  The  Chinese  are  very  willing  emigrants,  even 

totally  dispersed.     To  show  that  there  was  in  opposition  to  the  laws  mi  their  Empire,  to 

nothing  more  to  be  feared  from  the  rebellion,  any  country  under  foreign  rule  where  labor  is 

at  the  termination  of  the  massacre  the  Gov-  well  paid  for,  and  their  lives  and  property,  as 

ernor  despatched  to  the  capital  twenty-four  a  general  rule,  fairly  protected ;  but  inside  the 

large  hampers,  making  twelve  mule-loads,  of  Great  Wall  they  are  very  unwilling  to  change 

human  ears,  sewn  together  in  pairs.     This  their  habitat.     In  Yunnan,  in  particular,  be- 

trophy  of  the  capture  of  Ta-li-f  u  was  there  side  the  usual  dread  of  the  authorities  and  the 

exposed  to  the  public  gaze,  along  with  the  supposed  ferocity  of  the  natives  of  a  strange 

seventeen  heads  of  the  murdered  chiefs.  province,  they  complain  that,  owing  to  want 

.  oi  roads  and  feasible  transportation,  rice  and 

This  final  scene  reminds  us  of  the  anal-  everything  else  they  could  produce  would  be 

ogous  piece  of  treachery  perpetrated  by  of  no  appreciable  value, 

Li    Hung-chang,    the  present  viceroy  of  ^,            _                  ^,     .          ,         , 

Chilhi,  when,  in  1863,  the  Taiping  Wangs,  Messrs.  Davenport,  Hosie,  and  Rocher, 

having  surrendered  their  strong  fortress  a"  describe  the  vast  extent  of  terraced 

of  Soochow  upon  the  personal  promise  of  ^^^^^  a°d  o^  irrigation  works,  now  aban- 

Gordon  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  doned,  that  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 

were  invited  by  Li  to  a  feast  where  they  province  as  well  as  the  seemingly  ubiqui- 

were  all  ruthlessly  massacred,  Li  posing  tous  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  tin, 

in  popular  estimation  as  the  hero  of  the  2»°c».  a°a  copper,  besides    jade,    amber, 

rebellion  from  that  time  forth.     It  is  diffi-  sapphires,   lapis-lazuli,    turquoises,    and 

cult    to    imagine    the   ordinarily    quiet,  agates.    Mr.  Davenport  winds  up  by  say- 

cfiEeminate-looking   Chinaman  capable  of  >ng.  "1°  ^^9^^  *  volume  would  be  re- 

the  savage  atrocities  which  he  seems  to  Quired  to  point  out  all  the  mineral  wealth 

revel  in  when  once  his  blood  is  roused.  o^  this  richly  endowed  province. 

Mr.  Davenport  also  tells  us  of  Yun-  The    province   of    Szechuen,  literally 

nan  : "  ^our   streams,    or,  as  the  ideographic 

characters  may  be  freely  rendered,  **en- 

I  have  already  described  the  fearful  depop-  compassed  by  streams,"  is  well  named. 

alation  of  this  province,  and  which  invariably  Szechuen  is  a  grand  natural  basin,  watered 

accompanies  a  civil  war  in  this  country.    The  through  a  thousand  channels  by  the  per- 

Imperialist  soldiers  seem  to  be  seized  with  a  ^^^j^f  ^^^^^^^  ^^at  flow  from  the  lofty 

kind  of  frenzy  after  an  action,  when  nothing  t,.  .,  ^.   „   «,^.,««.^:«o  «.,  ;*„  ™^e*-....,  f^^J 

less  than  the  destruction  of  all  destructible  Thibetan  mountains  on  its  western  fron- 

property,  and   the   slaughter   of   old   men,  ^'^r.  Artificially  increased  and  regulated  in 

women,  and  children,  will  suffice  to  satisfv  ^^^  P'^^^  of  Ch6ng-tu,  which  thus  rejoices 

their  "intense  hatred  and  animosity,"  to  use  in  the  most  perfect  system  of  irrigation  in 

the  exculpatory  language  of  their  commanders.  China,  one  group  of  these  streams  goes  to 

During  a  short  rebellion,  such  as  visited  the  form  the  Min-Kiang,  or  left  fork  of  the 

neighborinrr  province  of  Szechuen,  the  great  great  Yangtse  River,  which,  after  uniting 

bulk  of  the  people  are  enabled,  especially  in  ^ith  the  Kin-sha-Kiang  (Gold-dust  River) 

a  moup-cainous  district,  to  seek  shelter  from  from  farther  west  washes    the   walls  of 

the  soldierv,  and  a  few  years  after  the  termi-  Chungking  in  a  mighty  stream  eight  hun- 

natKjnof  the  struggle  the  gap  m  the  popu  a-  ,     ,  &      ,^      .  ,       ^.  /       ,         ^.         ., 

tion  is  filled  up.    In  Yunnan,  however,  the  ^^^^  yards  wide,  with  a  deep  and  rapid 

war  lasted  for  eighteen  years,  many  towns  current.     Other  streams  frona  the   north 

were  taken  and  retaken  upwards  of  ten  times,  un»te   m    the    navigable  Kia-lmg  Kiang, 

while  during  this  long  period  the  people  who  which  joins  the  Yangtse  at  Chungking, 

had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  being  the  two  streams  being  here  divided  by  the 

unable  to  cultivate  the  irrigated  bottom  lands,  rocky  peninsula  on  which  this  celebrated 

died  of  starvation  or  its  accompanying  dis-  city  stands.     Rain  falls  almost  daily  in 

eases.  ...  this  favored  province,  and  the  land  being 

At  the  census  of  181 2,  the  population  was  ^igh  the  floods  which  curse  the  Yangtse's 

'e'r  ofte\cefro4w^^^^  ^°^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^«  ^^^«  unknown,  though 
up  to  8,060,000  The  decrease  from  8,000,000  navigation  is  not  seldom  arrested  for  a 
to  1,000,000  will  astonish  none  who  have  had  tJ^e  by  the  conversion  of  the  Szechuen 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country  on  the  Streams  into  raging  torrents  by  the  sum- 
sea-board  before  and  after  it  was  devastated  mer    rains.    The    climate  is  damp    and 
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warm,  emiaently  beneficial  lo  vegeiaiion, 
but  less  healthy  lor  man  thao  llie  drier 
regions  toihe  north  and  south.  A  belt  of 
cloud  and  fog  envelops  the  province  dur- 
'^^S  ^  gi*^^!  portion  of  the  year,  through 
which  Ilie  sun's  rays  pierce  intermittently, 
but  with  great  force.  Yuanan,  which  en- 
joys a  bright  and  more  bracing  climate, 
although  in  a  lower  latitude,  means  literally 
"  south  of  the  clouds,"  thus  indicating  the 
misty  character  of  the  aonhcrn  province. 
YoonaD,  though  lying  between  the  22cid 
and  28th  parallels,  is,  owing  10  the  average 
elevation  of  its  valleys  being  some  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.less  oppres- 
sive, and  at  the  same  time  less  favorable 
to  vegetation  than  ibe  hothouse  atmo- 
sphere of  Siechuen,  situated  between  the 
2Sth  and  33rd  parallels  of  latitude,  but  on 
an  average  level  of  about  one  thousand 
feet  only  above  the  sea,  And  the  vegeta' 
tion  of  ^zechuen  sets  off  the  picturesque 
rocky  outline  of  its  scenery  to  perfection. 
Outside  the  plain  of  Ch@ng-tu,  every 
stream  and  streamlet  has  worn  Its  way 
through  the  soft  red  sandstone,  and  thus 
the  rolling  plateau  of  eastern  Szechuen  is 
cut  up  by  innumerable  glens,  each  one' 
of  which,  with  its  clothing  of  ferns  and 
wild  flowers  on  the  ruddy  background  of 
rock,  presents  a  succession  of  pictures  for 
a  laadscapc  painter.  Where  the  trans- 
verse ranges  of  limestone,  which  break 
through  the  sandstone  in  parallel  ridges  of 
about  two  thousand  feet  altitude,  trending 
generally  N.E.and  S.W.,  are  cut  through 
by  the  larger  navigable  rivers,  we  find 
true  gorges  with  vertical  cli£fs  and  deep, 
abyss-like  bottoms.  All  the  products  of 
the  sub-tropical  regions  here  flourish  to 
perfection  with  the  exception  of  cotton, 
which  is  always  at  its  best  in  plains  by 
the  sea.  In  addition  to  the  staples  of  rice 
and   wheat   (this   latter   now  largely  sup- 


pulse,  sorghum,  ground-nuts,  rape,  the 
sugarcane,  hemp,  potatoes  (sweet  and  or- 
dinary), the  tobacco  plant,  and  the  mul- 
berry. A  scientific  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  conscientious  returning  to  the  soil  of 
the  residue  of  all  that  is  taken  from  it, 
explains  the  exceptional  fertility.  No 
sooner  is  one  crop  maturing  than  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  another,  the  new  crop 
being  often  planted  in  the  rows  between 
the  ripe  crop  yet  unreapeiJ.  Groves  of 
trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  surround 
the  farmsteads  which  are  here  scattered 
all  over  the  country  at  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  yards'  distance  from  each  other, 
and  are  not  so  much  grouped  in  villages 


for  mutual  protection  as  in  the  less  favored 
regions  in  the  outer  world  beyond  the 
mountains.  Unlike  the  Japanese,  io  this 
utilitarian  land  a  thrifty  people  grow  trees 
for  profit,  rather  than  ornament,  and  ex< 
cept  the  banyans  {Jtoang-ke)  round  the 
numerous  shrines  and  sheltering  the  io- 
terminable  succession  of  tea  and  rest- 
houses  which  line  the  chief  highways,  the 
groves  have  all  an  industrial  value.  Th« 
bamboo,  which  is  to  the  sub-tropical  re- 
gions what  the  palm  family  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  —  food, shelter, 
and  raiment,  —  frames  every  village  pros- 
pect with  its  graceful,  feathery  verdure. 
On  the  higher  slopes  stand  slorious 
woods  of  walnut  and  chestnut,  wTiile  the 
bottoms  are  lined  with  the  bright  green 
mulberry  and  the  delicately  tinted  tallow 
tree.  The  wood-oil  tree  and  the  varnish- 
tree  yield  valuable  products  in  universal 
demand  for  home  consumption,  and  fur- 
nishing a  surplus  for  export  as  well.  Seri- 
culture is  universal  In  Szechuen,  and  all 
but  the  very  poor  dress  in  silk.  Every 
household  breeds  its  silk-worms,  wbicli 
are  fed  not  alone  on  the  mulberry  leaf  but 
also  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  of  the 
Cudrama  triloba;  the  womet;  even  go  so 
far  as  to  hatch  the  eggs  in  their  bosoms. 
The  district  of  Ya-chow  supplies  Thibet 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  brick  tea,  ihc 
quantity  sent  by  the  road  oE  Ta-chicn  lu 
being  valued  at  200,000/.  annually.  An- 
other most  interesting  produce  of  these 
parts,  and  which  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined into  and  minutely  described  by  Mr- 
Hosie  in  his  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
is  the  insect  wax  —  the /di'-/rt  or  white 
wax  of  commerce.  The  insect  producing 
this  wax  is  bred  in  a  valley  situated  five 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  among  the 
mountains  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
Szechuen,  which  drive  the  Yangtse  to 
make  its  great  southern  bend,  fn  latitude 
28".  The  larva  of  this  insecF  [Coccus 
Pai-la  of  Wedgewoodj  are  here  fotfnd  00 
the  large-leaved  privet  (JJguslrum'iuci- 
i/h/o)  living  in  pea-shaped  excrescences  or 
scales;  these  are  easily  detachable,  and, 
in  the  end  of  April  they  are  gathered  from 
the  trees  and  collected  in  the  town  of  Teh- 
ch'ang,  situated  in  latitude  27°  24',  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Anning  River. 

Mr.  Hosie  in  his  book,  which  will  al- 
ways be  a  valuable  compendium  for  refer- 
ence on  the  subject,  goes  on  to  tell  us  :  — 

To  this    I 
Chia-tingannmlly'tt 
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are  made  up  into  paper  packets,  each  weigh- 
ing about  sixteen  ounces,  and  a  load  usually 
consists  of  about  sixty  packets.  Great  care 
has  to  be  taken  in  the  transit  of  the  scales. 
The  porters  between  the  Chien<h'ang  valley 
and  (Jhia-ting  travel  only  during  the  night,  for 
at  the  season  oE  transit  the  temperature  is 
already  high  during  the  day,  and  would  tend 
to  the  rapid  development  of  the  insects  and 
their  escape  from  the  scales.  At  their  resting- 
places,  the  porters  open  and  spread  out  the 
packets  in  cool  places.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  precautions,  faowerer,  each  packet,  on 
arrival  at  Chia-ting,  is  found  to  be  more  than 
an  ounce  lighter  than  when  it  started  from 
Chien-ch'ang.  In  years  of  plenty,  a  pound  of 
scales  laid  down  in  Chia-ting  costs  about  half- 
a-crown ;  but  in  years  of  scarcity,  such  as  last 

E:ar,  when  only  a  thousand  loads  are  said  to 
ave  reached  Chia-ting  from  Chien-ch'ang, 
the  price  is  doubled. 

In  favorable  veais,  a  pound  of  Chien-ch'ang 
scales  is  calculated  to  produce  from  four  to 
five  pounds  of  wax ;  in  bad  years,  little  more 
than  a  pound  may  be  expected,  so  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  white-wax  culture  has  in  it  a  con- 
siderable element  of  tisk. 

West  from  the  right  bank  o£  the  Min  River, 
on  which  the  city  of  Chia-ting  lies,  stretches  a 
plain  to  the  loot  of  the  sacred  O-mei  range  of 
mountains.  This  plain,  which  runs  south  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ta-tu  River,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chien-ch'ane 
valley  farther  west,  is  an  immense  rice-Seld, 
being  well  watered  by  streams  from  the  western 
mountains.  Almost  every  plot  of  etound  on 
this  plain,  as  well  as  the  bases  of  the  moun- 


height,  with  numerous  sprouts  rising  from 
their  gnarled  heads.  These  stumps  resemble, 
at  a  distance,  our  own  pollard  willows.  The 
leaves  spring  in  pairs  from  the  branches. 
They  are  light  green,  ovate,  pointed,  serrated, 
and  deciduous.  In  June,  1804,  when  I  visited 
this  part  of  the  country,  some  of  the  trees 
were  bearing  bunches  apparently  of  fruit  in 
small  pods;  but  as  no  flowering  specimens 
were  then  procurable,  there  still  exists  a  little 
uncertainty  as  to  this  tree.  I  am  informed, 
howevt:r,  that  it  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
Fraxtnus  Chinensis,  a  species  of  ash.  The 
tree  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Pai4a  shv. 

The  wax  first  appears  as  a  white  coating  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  boughs  and  twigs,  and 
resembles  veer  much  sulphate  of  quinine,  ot 
a  covering  of  snow.  It  gradually  spreads 
over  the  wliole  branch,  and  attains,  after  three 
months,  a  thickness  oi  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch. 

Mr.  Hosie  does  not  fully  explain  why 
the  tree  which  produces  the  insect,  and 
the  tree  upon  which  the  insect  deposits 
its  wax,  should  DOt  be  cultivated  in  closer 
proximity.  No  other  people  but  the  Chi- 
nese would  incur  the  labor  and  risk  of 


transporting  iosects  b  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles  on  tnen's  backs,  and  by 
night,  for  such  an  object.  The  melting- 
point  of  this  insect  wax  being  160°  FaB- 
renheit  while  the  animal  tallow  melts  at 
95°,  explains  the  great  value  placed  upon 
this  production  in  a  land  where  (the  treaty 
ports  always  excepted)  gas  and  electric 
lighting  are  unknown.  The  Chinese 
"dips,"  with  their  clumsy  rush  wicks, 
give  little  light,  but  they  have  one  virtue, 
that  they  will  burn  in  the  open  air  without 
pattering,  and  it  requires  s  gale  to  extia- 
guish  thera.  This  virtue  is  due  to  their 
outer  coating  of  insect  wax,  and  accounts 
for  its  former  value  of  500/.  per  ton.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  competition  of 
cheap  petroleum  from  America  has  largely 
reduced  the  consumption  of  candles  in 
China;  and  where  these  were  formerly 
burnt  in  every  house,  their  use  is  now 
mainly  confined  to  the  handy  varnished- 
paper  lanterns,  which  the  condition  of 
Chinese  streets  renders  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  all,  rich  or  poor,  who  venture 
out  after  dusk.  The  price  of  insect  wax 
has  now  fallen  to  200/.  per  ton,  and  the 
import  into  Shanghai  from  Szechuen  last 
year  was  only  five  hundred  toos,  valued  at 
100,000/. 

Fences  are  rare  in  China,  and  so  valua- 
ble is  the  land  in  Szechuen  that  each 
farmer  plants  his  ground  close  up  to  bis 
neighbor's  boundary,  with  no  intervening 
division.  The  roads  were  all  narrow 
enough  when  originally  laid  out,  but  we 
have  seen,  in  places  away  from  the  main 
arteries  of  commerce,  raised  footpaths 
between  the  paddy.fields  cut  down  by  Ihe 
greed  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land  adjoin- 
ing to  a  width  of  five  or  six  inches ;  and 
a  considerable  traffic  was  going  on  along 
these  paths,  even  not  excluding  an  occa- 
sional sedan  chair.  To  protect  their  crops 
from  the  ravages  of  the  passing  pack  ani- 
mals, the  farmers  along  the  borders  of  the 
roads  scatter  feathers  in  amongst  the 
growing  plants.  The  Chinese  agricultu- 
rist neglects  nothing ;  of  the  poppy,  which 
now  apparently  replaces  all  other  winter 
crops,  Mr.  Little  tells  us :  — 

If  it  were  forbidden  to  collect  the  drug,  his 
winter  ciop  ot  poppy  would  still  pay  the 
farmer  by  its  other  products,  such  as  the  oil 
produced  from  the  seed ;  the  lye,  used  in  dye- 
ing, produced  from  the  ash  ot  the  stalk,  and 
the  heavy  crop  of  leaves  which  goes  to  feed 
Ihe  pigs,  which  every  Chinaman  keeps.     Nor, 


^ 


We  see  that  Hie  Chinaman  has  long 
ago  forestalled  us  in  bis  attention  to  by- 
products, whicii  it)  iliis  CDuniry  have  only 
begun  to  be  properly  cared  for  quite 
recently.  Britain  would  support  double 
its  present  population  upon  our  actual  re- 
sources,  if  every  inhabitant  were  as 
thrifty  as  are  the  Chinese,  both  rich  and 
poor,  and  its  agriculturists  as  well  in- 
formed in  their  own  special  departtnent 
and  as  minutely  painstaking. 

A  very  fine  tobacco  grows  largely  in 
Szechuen,  where  alone  it  is  smoked  in 
cigar  form.  The  ramie  fibre  is  widely 
cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  crass- 
cloth,  that  indispensable  material  of  the 
well-to-do  Chinaman's  elegant  and  appro- 
priate summer  clothing,  and  the  Falsia 
pap^rifera  is  planted  for  its  pilh,  out  of 
which  deft  Chinese  fingers  cut  the  thin 
sheets  miscalled  rice  paper.  Dye  plants 
are  less  widely  sown  than  formerly;  the 
brilliant  yet,  at  the  same  time,  soothin? 
colors  of  nature  — safflower,  indigo,  mad- 
der—  are  giving  place  to  the  glaring 
products  of  chemical  ingenuity.  Aniline 
dyes  are  fast  ruining  Oriental  art,  and 
it  is  a  (juesiion  whether  all  the  good  we 
have  given  to  Asia  by  our  intercourse 
is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  artistic  feeling,  which  per- 
meates all  its  productions,  the  commonesl 
household  utensil  as  well  as  the  finest 
fabric,  and  the  most  precious  "curio"  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Pisciculture  has  from  time  irameinoriai 
occupied  the  Chinese,  and  most  success- 
ful they  are  in  entrapping  the  spawn  in 
the  rivers  In  springtime  and  iransportin;; 
it  to  inland  fisb-ponds.  In  Hupeh  In  the 
month  of  May  row  upon  row  of  fine- 
meshed  5shing-nets  stretched  on  small 
square  bamboo  frames  are  seen  floating  in 
the  muddy  stream  of  the  Vangtse  in  which 
the  ova  collect;  these  are  afterwards 
taken  out  and  placed  in  large  earthenware 
jar.«,  and  as  soon  as  the  shoals  of  minute 
young  fish  appear,  they  are  transported  to 
inland  towns  and  villages  for  deposition  in 
the  local  fish-ponds.  On  their  long  jour- 
ney by  land  and  water,  often  extending 
over  several  weeks,  the  fishlets  are  fed 
from  time  to  time  with  yolk  oC  egg.  We 
have  seen  many  of  the  final  homes  of 
these  fish  far  away  in  the  hill  country, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  river  of  their 
birth.  In  the  enclosed  courtyard,  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  every  decent  house 
in  China,  a  square,  stone-walled  basin  is 
let  into  the  ground,  alrtum  fashion,  and 
in  this  the  tish  disport  themselves  ready 
to  the  hand  of  the  cook,  whose  cheerful 
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workshop  frequently  forms  one  side  of 
the  entrance  yard.  A  small 
clear  running  water  from  the  neighboring 
mountain  stream  is  conveyed  into  the 
basin  under  the  enclosing  wall  at  one  cor- 
ner and  makes  its  exit  by  another.  A 
small  village  is  often  composed  of  a  double 
row  of  such  houses,  each  with  its  private 
reservoir  served  from  the  common  stream. 
Id  Szechuen  even  the  shallow,  stagnant 
water  of  the  paddy-lields  is  utilized  for 
pisciculture,  and  the  land  not  only  pro- 
duces the  Chinese  staff  of  life,  rice,  but 
the  staple  next  in  importance  in  their 
diet,  fish.  In  the  early  spring,  reeds  and 
rank  grass  are  cut  from  the  hillsides, 
made  up  into  bundles,  then  strung  on 
bamboos  and  laid  down  in  the  shallow 
water  of  the  Yangtse  weighted  with 
stones.  Here  the  fish  spawn  and  the  ova 
adhere  to  the  grass  and  reeds,  which  are 
then  taken  up  and  sown.  The  grass  is 
afterwards  scattered  in  the  terraced  lields, 
running  water  being  carried  down  from 
field  to  field  by  small  cuts  in  the  dividing 
earth-banks,  each  of  which  can  be  readily 
plugged  with  mud,  and  the  circulation  ar- 
rested or  reopened  as  occasion  requires. 

Salt,  produced  from  brine  evaporated 
over  natural  fire  wells,  silk,  opium,  and 
drugs,  form  the  staple  exports  lo  ihe 
east,  Mr.  Little  tells  us  of  the  "inen- 
haustible  supply  of  drugs,  huge  junk- 
loads  of  which  are  despatched  from 
Chungking  throughout  the  season,  to  en- 
rich the  drug  stores  and  destroy  the 
stomachs  of  liieir  customers,  the  dyspep- 
tic well-to-do  classes  ;"  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Chungking  he  leDs  us, 
"The  whole  air  is  redolent  with  the  heavy 
fragrance  of  Chinese  medicines,  a  mi- 
la'ige  apparently  of  rhubarb,  liquorlce- 
root,  orris-root,  lovage  {Radix  U-vistief), 
and  musk."  The  Chinese,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, imbibe  their  medicine*  io  the 
form  of  /rmnfj-,  and  a  prescription  made 
up  at  one  of  the  chemists'  shops  requires 
a  special  porter  lo  transport  it.  The 
movement  of  drugs  in  bulk,  many  valu- 
able, some  purely  fanciful,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  the  goods  traffic  from  the 
west,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  freights 
in  the  river  steamers  trading  to  Ichang  is 
derived  from  the  cumbrous  bales  in  which 
they  are  packed  for  transport. 

Of  the  opium  cultivation,  in  speaking 
of  the  endless  stretch  of  country  now  de- 
voted to  this  enervating  drug,  he  tells  us, 
writing  of  his  journey  in  the  month  of 
April :  "  The  whole  Pong  valley  wa» 
beautifully  cultivated,  exclusively  with 
poppy  1  the  brilliant  dark  green    of    the 
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plant,  sprinkled  wiih  the  white  flowers, 
giving  the  hills  the  appearance  ia  the  dis- 
tance of  being  covered  with  rich  pasture, 
from  which  the  sua  had  D  '         '-    - 
the  morning  dews." 

The  value  of  the  opium    produced 


Chin 


(nD 


lavigatioD,  owing  to  the  soiallness  of  the 
stream  and  the  greater  fall  in  its  bed,  is 
I'ar  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  that 
pated  of  the  upper  Yaugtse.  It  is  estimated 
ihat.  ootwithstaadJDg  the  difficulties  of 
it,  oae-fifth  of  the  woollen  goods  ' 


available)  generally   believed   to  be  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  foreign  import  from 
Persia    and    India,   say  8,000,000^,;    the    agure 
quantity  of  native-grown,  which    fetches 
only  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  imported,     ^°''' 
beingthushalf  as  much  again  as  its  foreign  1 
rival.  Even  (his  sum  of  16.000,000/.,  spent 
on  a  drug  which,  in  the  opinioa  of  many 
Chinese  patriots,  as  well  as  in  (he  opinion 
of  the  bulk  oi  our  European  missionaries, 
is  steadily  and  stealthily  undermining  the 
manhood  of  (he  aa(ion,  is  but  a  flea-bite 
compared  with  the  expenditure  upon  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  [his  country  of  120,- 
000,000/.     On  the  other  hand,  China,  v 
its  tour  hundred  millions  of  inhabitant!  . 
possesses      probably     less     accumulated 
wealth  than  do  Britain's  forty  millions. 
The  Chinaman's  wants  are  fewer,  and 
;  leads  a  more  contented  life. 


being    ported  from    Great    Brilaio 


thei 


:hina,  -uiA  Shanghai,  go  on  to  Szechuen, 

II  as  one-tcDlh  of  the  cottons,  the 

sbeing{i888):  — 

import  of  woollens    into 

Shanghai  ....  1,500,000 

Of  which  for  Szechuen        .        .  300,000 

[mporl  into  Shanghai  of  cottons  1 1,000,000 

0£  which  for  Szechuen        .        .  1,100,000 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of 
[he  cotton  clothing  of  (he  people  of  west- 
era  China  is  made  from  imported  raw  cot- 
ion  spun  and  woven  by  the  women  of  tbe 
family.  Cotton  being  little  grown  in  tbe 
with  west,  it  has  to  be  imported  from  the  out- 
side, and,  as  a  consequence,  all  the  roads 
converging  on  Yunnan  and  Szechuen  are 
covered  with  cotton  in  (he  season.  We 
have  seen  the  rocks  on  the  rapids  of  the 
th  cotton,  and  oa  the 


way,  the  Chinese  are  great  traders,    land  roads,  strings  of  porters  struggling 


"and  the  interchange  of  products  ci 
by  Szechuen  with  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces is  estimated  at  something  like  27,- 
000,000/.      Of   this 


inder  the  huge,  unpressed  bales, 
3  under  their  eggs  in  the  breeding 
Mr.  Holt  Hallett  tells  us  that  a 
:r  from  Zimm£,  in  Siam, 
trifling  percentage  passes  through  the  at  a  cost  of  carriage  of  one  shilling  per 
Imperial  Maritime  Custom  House  situated  ton  per  mile,  while  raw  cotton  is  tbe  main 
Ichang,  the    toll-gate    of   the    upper  '  staple  of  the  imports  from  Burmah.    ' 


Yangtse.    The  value  given 
for   the    year    [888   is    1.250,000/.      ints 
covers  all  the  goods  landed  at  and  shipped 
from  Ichang  in  steamers.    An  equal  value 
probably  passes  Ichang  in  junks.    Dedi  " 


:  this 


s  well  3 


returns  :  the  woollen  trade,  the  heavy  Russian  cloths 

*      take  a  great  part ;  these  are  also  imported 

overland,  and,  owing  to  their  good  quality 

and  total  freedom  from  shoddy  or  other 

admixture  of  Hbres,  are  in  large  general 


the  value  of  the  salt    demand,  notwithstanding  their  very  high 


and  opium  (the  greater  part  of  which 
carded  by  bye-paths  overland  to  avoid  the 
tax  stations),  from  the  above  total,  we  find 
a  trade  of  some  [5.000,000/.  being  carried 
on  by  other  routes.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  combined  land  and  water 
route  from  southern  Szechuen,  by  way  of 
the  Yuan  River  and  the  Tung-ting  Lake, 
i(nd  the  northern  land  route  to  the  Han 
River,    which     debouches     at     Hankow,  imoi 

There   is  farther  an    overland   trade    be-   the 

Iween  Yunnan  and  Burmah,  viA  Ta-li  and  teresting 
Bhamo,  estimated  at  about  500,000/.  in  "' 
annual  value.  The  French  last  year  suc- 
ceeded in  running  a  stern-wheeler,  or 
monorue,  as  they  have  dubbed  this  class 
of  vessel,  through  their  new  Tonquin  ter- 
ritory by  the  Red  River  to  Laokai,  on  the 
southern  Yunnan  border.  This  is  the 
shortest  by  far  of  any  of  the  outlets  of 
western   China   to  the    seaboard,  but  the 


Mr.  Exner  gives  an  interesting  a< 
of  the  working  of  the  salt  monopoly — a 
curious  mean  between  the  farming  of  the 
revenue  so  prevalent  in  old  times  in  Eu- 
rope and  our  modern  European  methods 


The  salt  trade  of  China  is  of  special  interest 
<r  us,  seeing  that  it  is  in  the  first  place  a 
~  "ipoly  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  at 
—  !_  its  ^irorking,  a  rare  and  in- 

of  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  Socialist  ideas  now  prevalent 
in  Europe.  One  of  the  leading  theories  of 
certain  political  Socialists,  viz.,  that  traders' 
profits  should  be  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
menl,  is  here  exhibited  in  practice.  China  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  salt  distribution,  divided 
into,  I  believe,  seven  districts,  each  of  which 
has  its  special  centre  oC  production.  Salt  may 
only  be  sold  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced.    Any  salt  sold  in  another  district  is 
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fcgarded  as  smuggled  and  liable  to  be  seized. 
The  salt  must  be  sold  al  a  price  fixed  by  the 
State,  wbich  for  Ihis  purpose  has  in  each  dis- 
trict great  centres  of  distiibution,  where  it  is 
then  sold  by  the  State  at  a  correspondinEly 
high  price  to  so-called  salt  merchants.  No 
one  can  be  a  salt  merchant  without  having  a 
warrant  from  the  Imperial  Salt  Commissioner, 
and  this  warrant  not  only  enables  the  possessor 
to  buy  salt  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  it  can  be 
sold  again,  or,  what  is  more  usual,  bequeathed 
as  an  heirloom.  These  warrants  have  a  high 
value,  and  allhongh  di£ering  in  the  different 
districts  can  on  an  average  be  sold  for  fiom 
3,ocx}  to  4,000  pounds  sterling.  This  license 
enables  the  salt  merchant  to  buy  about  250 
tons  of  salt  and  to  sell  this  amount  at  any 
market  he  pleases  in  the  district.  But  he 
cannot  sell  it  to  any  one  he  chooses.  As  he 
got  possession  of  the  salt  through  Govern- 
ment, so  must  he  also  dispose  of  it  through 
the  GovetnmenL  To  this  end  he  must  deliver 
it  to  the  District  Salt  Inspector  in  a  Salt  Cus- 
toms Building.  There  are  several  of  these 
buildings  in  every  place  of  anv  importance. 
'I'he  Salt  Inspector  then  sells'  the  salt  at  a 
proportionately  higher  price  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  order  of  its  arrival.  After  it 
is  all  sold  the  merchant  gets  back  his  war- 
rant, and  the  money  for  his  salt,  custom  dues 
and  other  official  expenses  having  been  de- 
ducted therefrom.  His  profit  in  each  trans- 
action is  therefore  absolutely  fixed,  conaistcng 
only  of  the  difference  of  the  price  fijred  by 
Government  for  buying  and  selling,  minus 
customs  and  other  eitpenses.  It  varies  from 
year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  merchant's 
sagacity  in  choosing  the  best  market,  and 
thus  getting  back  lus  warrant  more  quickly, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  go  back  and  buy  another 
250  tons. 

The  salt  merchant's  prolii  thus  depeods 
upon  the  speed  with  which  he  can  turn 
over  his  warrant  and  recoup  himself  his 
outlay.  It  is  not  often  that  a  warrant  is 
turned  over  more  than  once  in  a  year.  One 
sees  tier  upon  tier  of  junks  lying  for 
months  wailing  to  toad  at  the  salt  dep6ls, 
and  again  waiting  their  turn  to  discharge 
when,  after  many  weeks'  toilsome  track- 
ing, ihey  have  at  last  reached  their  des- 

Mr.  Baber,  in  his  inimitable  account  of 
his  journeys  in  western  Siechuen,  speak- 
ing of  the  country  between  Chungking 
the  commercial  and  Cheng-tu  the  pohiical 
capital,  stales  that  the  agriculture  of  this 
district, 

favored  by  the  comparative  level,  and  by  the 
exceptional  possibility  of  irrigation  from  the 
river  and  its  tributaries,  is  sucCEssiui  above 
the  average,  particularly  in  sugar.  ,  .  .  The 
whole  country  is  dotted  over  with  coti^es  at 
a  short  distance  from  one  another,  picturesque 
and  frequently  spacious  edifices  composed  of 


a  strong  timber  frame  filled  up  in  the  inter- 
stices with  vral's  of  stone  below  and  mod 
above.  ,  .  .  Baron  von  Richthofcn,  in  draw^ 
ing  attention  to  this  broadcast  distribution  of 
habitations,  remarks  that,  "people  can  live 
in  this  state  of  isolation  and  separation  only 
when  they  expect  peace,  and  profound  peace  is 
indeed  the  impression  which  Szechucn  promi- 
nently conveys."  Richthofen  goes  on  to  sav 
of  this  part  of  the  country;  "  There  are  few- 
regions  in  China  that,  if  equal  areas  are  com- 
pared, can  rival  with  the  plain  of  Chfina-tu  as 
regards  wealth  and  prosperity,  density  of 
population  and  productive  power,  fertility  of 
climate  and  perfectiaa  of  i»3tqral  irrigatian  ; 
and  there  is  probably  no  other  where  at  the 
present  time  retinement  and  civilization  are 
so  generally  diffused  among  the  population." 
Baber  goes  on  to  tell  us,  ■'  Another  character- 
istic of  the  purely  farm  life  as  distinguished 
from  village  life,  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  the  markets  (ch'ang).  .  .  ,  Thesegath- 
erings  are  the  centres  of  news,  gossip,  official 
announcements,  festivals,  theatrical  shows, 
and  public  and  family  meetings."  Farther 
west  he  tells  us,  "  Gold  is  found  in  nuggets 
occasionally  of  large  size  in  the  border  coun- 
try." At  the  turn  where  the  highway  to  Tl- 
chien  lu  leaves  the  Tung,  gold  borings  drivetl 
into  the  rock  may  be  seen  on  the  further 
bank.  .  .  .  The  gold  was  offered  me  for  sale 
in  the  shape  of  pills  of  dav,  full  of  minute 
scales  of  the  precious  metal.  Quite  lately 
gold  has  been  discovered  close  to  Ta-chien  lu 
{on  the  Thibetan  frontier)  and  the  rush  of 
diggers  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  embartasv 
ment  to  the  authorities, 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Szechuen  are 
nearly  all  descended  from  immigrant  fami- 
lies, chiefly  from  Hupeh  and  Kiangsi, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
original  population  was  almost  entirely 
exterminated  by  the  wars  with  which  the 
province  was  ravaged  upon  the  accession 
of  the  reigning  Mauchu  dynasty;  hence, 
as  might  be  expected,  no  distinction  is 
observable  between  the  Szechuenese  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  easterly  prov- 
inces. Of  the  aboriginal  inhabiiaets  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  known.  Strikiog  evi- 
dence of  their  existence  isdisplayeillQ  Ibe 
cave  buildings  cut  out  of  the  sandstiue 
cliffs  that  line  the  rivers,  roomy  dwellings, 
highly  ornamented.  The  peoples  who  ew- 
cuted  these  works  are  known  lo  the  Chi- 
nese as  Man-tse,  which  means  barbarians, 
a  term  sufficient  to  destroy  all  interest 
in  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  native  archieolo- 
gist,     Mr.  Baber  says  of  ihem  :  — 

A  persistent  and  plodding  exploration  of 
these  interesting  monuments  will  have  to  pre- 
cede the  formation  of  any  trustworthy  opinion 
respecting  their  design  and  their  designers. 
The  caves  are  of  many  kinds,  and  may  have 
served    many  uses.    They   may  have    be«a 
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tombs,  houses,  granaries,  places  of  refuge,  five  per  cent.,  and  at  which  native  Chi- 

easily  defended  storehouses,  shrines,  memo-  nese  produce   is  exported   on  the  same 

rials,  and  even  sentry  boxes,  according  to  their  terms.     In  the  case  of  an  inland  port  like 

disposition  and  situation.    The  local  China-  Chungking,  which  is  situated  fifteen  hun- 

irr^^f  .P.^?°?c?LAT.^^°"^?i?'  *"^  ^?Tk'  dred  miles  distant  from  the  seaboard,  all 
doubts,  protests  that  they  are  the  caves  of  the  ;.„  *^^«:„„  :^««^fo  «,.,of  «^«^«,o^^;i„  .L»«. 
Mantze  and  considers  all  further  inquiry  ridic  ?  foreign  imports  must  necessarily  oass 
ulous  and  fatiguing.  His  archaeological  spec-  through  bhanghai  for  transshipment  from 
ulations  have  not  been  greatly  overstepped  by  ^"^  ocean  to  river  steamers.  Such  goods, 
my  own  theorv  which  I  offer  with  diffidence,—  by  paying  duty  at  the  customs  in  Shang- 
that  these  excavations  are  of  unknown  date,  hai,  will  be  free  from  all  further  tax,  and 
and  have  been  undertaken,  for  unexplained  can  now  be  conveyed  by  steamer  and  junk 
purposes,  by  a  people  of  doubtful  identity.        to   their  destination  unmolested  by  the 

numerous  inland  custom-houses  (li-Kin) 

This  vast  and  magnificent  country  of  and  the  local  octroi  (/a-/iV^«<j«).  Farther, 
western  China  is  now  at  last  opened  up;  after  his  goods  have  been  thus  safely 
its  commercial  metropolis,  Chungking,  has  landed  in  the  new  treaty  port,  the  for- 
been  made  a  treaty  port.  This  great  eign  merchant  there  can  forward  them  on 
advance  was  quietly  effected  by  the  nego-  his  own  or  on  native  account  to  more 
tiation  with  the  Chinese  government,  remote  inland  marts  in  communication 
through  our  minister  at  the  court  of  with  Chungking  on  payment  of  an  addi- 
Peking,  Sir  John  Walsham,  of  an  addi-  tional  transit  tax  of  two  and  a  half  per 
tional*  article  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade's  cent,  only,  again  clearing  all  the  local 
treaty  of  1876.  A  clause  to  this  effect,  custom-houses  en  route.  In  this  way 
supplementary  to  the  original  Chefoo  Con-  centres  like  Yunnan-fu  and  Tali-fu  in  Yun- 
vention,  the  article  of  which  we  have  nan,  Kuei-yang,  the  metropolis  of  Koei- 
quoted  above,  was  signed  at  Peking  on  chow,  Ch^og-tu,  the  state  capital,  and 
March  31st  last.  In  the  words  of  the  Ta*chien  lu,  the  great  trading  mart  on 
Times  correspondent  wired  from  Peking  the  Thibetan  frontier,  will  be  effectively 
on  the  3rd  of  April :  **  Direct  intercourse  reached  by  the  foreign  trader  with  his 
is  thus  established  with  a  large,  wealthy,  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods,  in  ex- 
and  prosperous  province,  and  British  change  for  which  he  will  be  empowered 
steam  enterprise  inland  is  guaranteed  as  Vo  take  back  the  native  productions  of  the 
soon  as  Chinese  steamers  ply.  This  sue-  country  upon  the  same  easy  terms.  Be- 
cess  is  now  achieved  where  the  Chefoo  sides  being  thus  placed  in  connection  with 
agreement  failed.  This  considerate  nego-  the  different  entrepdts  of  the  great  south- 
tiation  promotes  friendliness,  and  a  large,  west,  the  foreign  merchant  established  in 
healthy,  and  natural  trade  will  develop,  Chungking  is  further,  by  the  Kia-lin^ 
and,  with  the  help  of  improved  appliances.  River  which  debouches  at  that  port,  placed 
expand,  the  good-will  of  both  people  and  in  direct  relation  with  the  less  known 
government  being  assured,  instead  of  their  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Kan-su  in  the 
opposition.  north-west. 

The  comments  made  upon  this  news.  It  is  pardonable  that  press-men  and 
which  was  published  in  the  Times  of  others  in  this  country  should  have  diffi- 
April  5th,  as  well  by  the  provincial  as  culty  in  appreciating  the  full  advantage 
by  the  metropolitan  press,  hardly  appre-  of  adding  a  twentieth  to  the  nineteen  treaty 
ciate  th^  full  value  of  this  advance'.  They  ports  already  open  in  China.  No  one 
seem  to  say,  "  What  is  the  use  of  an  open  who  has  not  visited  them  on  the  spot, 
port>if  you  are  not  allowed  to  go  there?"  and  travelled  in  the  interior  as  well,  can 
It  is  true  that  British  steamers  have  to  know  what  the  full  meaning  of  the  magic 
wait  for  Chinese  to  lead  the  way,  and  that  words  "open  port"  really  is.  The  open 
thus  steam  communication  with  the  new  ports  are  oases  of  light  and  activity,  in 
port  appears  to  be  indefinitely  postponed,  a  waste  of  darkness  and  stagnation.  The 
and  that  so  far  the  astute  Chinaman  may  dark  ages  of  Europe  seem  to  be  repro- 
be  assumed  to  have  scored  a  point  against  duced  in  many  of  the  remoter  regions 
us.  But  the  fact  remains,  that  the  long  of  China.  All  our  modern  ideas  of  prog- 
disputed  haven  of  Chungking  is  actually  ress  and  the  possibility  of  improving  their 
''open,"  and  it  is  needful  to  know  what  lot,  seem  non-existent  in  the  official  as 
this  phrase  means  in  order  to  be  able  to  well  as  in  the  popular  mind.  A  literary 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  concession  mandarin,  who  has  worn  out  his  eyesight 
made  to  us.  An  **  open  "  or  "  treaty  "  port  in  studying  for  the  many  examinations  he 
is  one  at  which  foreign  goods  are  admitted  has  passed  through,  will  ask  you  calmly 
upon  payment  of  one  ad  valorem  duty  of   if  the  same  sun  shines  in  your  country. 
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it  is  true  that  your  men-al- 
odIv  invipcible  as  loog  as  they 
their  upright  position.  Even 
Li  Hung-Chang,  generally  and 
rightly  considerea  to  be  the  most  en- 
lightened statesman  that  China  possesses, 
once  alleged  in  our  hearing,  Ihat  it  was 
useless  for  us  to  attempt  10  naviRaie  the 
upper  Yaogtse,  for  the  reason  that  the 
great  Yii,  when  opening  out  the  channel 
of  the  gorges,  neglected  to  remove  the 
rocks.  This  great  Chinese  artificer,  who 
was  kept  so  hardat  his  engineering  labors, 
draining  the  marshes  and  embanking  the 
rivers,  that  for  years  he  never  returned 
home,  and  during  that  time  on  three 
occasions  he  passed  by  the  door  of  his 
house  without  "oing  in,  retired  from  his 
labors  b.C.  zzjC  His  Excellency  implied 
that  the  great  Vti  had  evidently  intended 
no  steamers  should  run  there.  Doubt- 
less, there  Is  a  leaven  at  work  in  our  pres- 
ence io  China,  which  will  in  time  leaven 
the  mass,  and  the  more  points  of  contact, 
in  the  shape  of  treaty  ports  are  created, 
the  quicker  will  be  the  advance,  but  to 
the  outward  eye  only  a  small  radius  round 
each  port  has  been  so  far  afEected.  It 
is  true  that  the  electric  wire  now  unites 
in  its  bonds  ail  the  chief  cities  of  ihe 
eighteen  provinces,  but  its  use,  except 
always  at  the  treaty  ports,  is  almost  always 
entirely  conlined  to  the  carriage  of  official 
despatches.  As  usual  in  aU  officially  con- 
ducted enterprises  in  Chinafand  the  Chi- 
nese government  acknowledges  no  union 
of  capitalists  for  large  enterprises  apart 
from  official  management),  little  encour- 
agement is  given  to  the  general  public. 
In  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  the  charges 
are  high,  averaging  about  one  shilling  a 
word,  more  or  less,  according  to  distance. 
This  tariff  is,  with  a  thrifty  people  like  the 
Chinese,  quite  prohibitive  as  far  as  social 
messages  are  concerned;  and  for  business 
purposes  its  use  is  confined  to  the  few 
wealthy  merchants  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  by  them  it  is  used  ver^  sparingly.  In 
the  less  important  places  it  is  not  open  to 
the  public  at  all,  although  the  needful  sta- 
tions and  operators  are  lo  be  found  there. 
At  one  such  station,  in  ihe  town  of  Siiin- 
tan  in  Hupeh,  we  once  tried  to  send  a 
message.  After  much  inquiry  we  at  last 
iound  our  way  lo  the  tienpita  ehii,  or 
"lightning  despatch  office,"  and  were 
shown  to  an  old,  out-of-the-way,  two-storied 
Chinese  dwelling-house.  Chmbing  upan 
inconveniently  steep  ladder  we  reached 
the  upper  story,  which  consisted  of  a 
roomy  loft,  with  a  rickety,  loose  plank 
floor  and  no  ceiling  beneath  Ih< 


mented  tile  roof.  Theapartment  had  every 
appearance  of  not  having  been  swept  or 
garnished  since  the  day  it  was  constructed. 
As  our  eyes  gradually  grew  accustomed 
to  the  dim  light  admitted  through  the 
small  paper  windows,  we  perceived  in  one 
corner  a  curtained  trestle  bedstead  illutni> 
nated  by  a  diminmive  opium-smoker's 
lamp,  in  another  corner  a  telegraphic  sig- 
nalling instrument  wiih  a  silk  cover  lo 
protect  it  from  the  dirt,  and  a  couple  of  the 
usual  stiff-backed,  wooden,  Chinese  chairs. 
A  few  clothes  trunks  and  a  tumble-down 
wardrobe  completed  the  furniture.  As  we 
entered,  a  man  of  thirty,  handsomely 
dressed  in  silk,  arose  from  the  bed  and 
welcomed  us  to  a  seat.  He  received  us 
with  great  effusion  and,  to  our  surprise, 
seemed  really  pleased  to  see  his  haunt 
invaded  by  a  barbarian.  A  lad  of  eighteen 
or  less,  also  gaily  dressed  in  silks,  pro- 
duced the  hospitable  tea,  and  convei^ation 
commenced.  The  manager  could  not  ac* 
cept  my  message  without  a  card  from  the 
taotai,  or  governor,  who  resided  forty 
miles  distant  and  with  which  he  advised 
me  to  provide  myself  on  a  future  occasion. 
The  lad,  who  turned  out  lo  be  an  operator 
trained  in  Shanghai,  had  merely  to  report 
on  Ihe  condition  of  the  wires,  which  he 
did  daily  by  telegraphing  to  the  next  sta- 
tion the  English  words  ■'  all  right,"  The 
rest  of  the  English  he  once  knew  be  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten.  As  to  the  elder 
man,  the  manager,  a  sociable  Soochow 
man,  he  talked  of  himself  as  an  exile 
among  savages  with  no  society,  no  occu- 
pation, and  no  amusements ;  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  visit  from  one  who  came  from 
Ihe  civilization  of  Shanghai,  and  seemed 
deeply  to  regret  our  departure.  He  par- 
ticularly lamented  his  hard  lot,  in  that 
having  bought  two  thousand  English 
words  of  a  native  teacher  of  English  in 
Shanghai,  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  per  hun- 
dred (so  he  expressed  himself;)  he  had 
□ow  only  use  for  two  words,  and  bad  al- 
most entirely  forgotten  the  remaining 
nineteen  hundred  and  ninely-eight.  flits 
amount  of  English,  so  expensively  ic- 
quired,  should  have  been  the  means  of 
his  securing  a  better  appointment  than 
forty  pounds  a  year  In  a  remote  inland 
town.  We  have  given  prominence  to  this 
incident  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  enor- 
mous gulf  that  separates  China  at  the 
treaty  ports,  from  China  un contaminated 
by  our  presence,  in  all  that  makes  up  the 
movement,  intellectual  and  material,  of 
our  modern  progressive  civilization.  The 
electric  telegraph  was  forced  upon  the 
I  Chinese  by  the  acutely  felt  need  ol  the    ' 
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government  in  the  north  to  communicate 
with  their  troops  who  were  fighting  the 
French  in  the  south,  two  thousand  miles 
away  in  Tonquin.  A  Danish  company, 
the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company 
of  Copenhagen,  were  the  fortunate  con- 
tractors, and  the  network  of  wires,  em- 
bracing all  the  eighteen  provinces,  was 
erected  by  them  with  marvellous  despatch, 
and  handed  over  to  native  operators,  some 
trained  by  themselves,  some  trained  in 
America  —  to  work. 

Thus  China  moves,  and  so  far  wars 
have  been  her  chief  instigators  in  the  path 
of  that  material  progress  which  it  is  now 
generally  conceded    must  accompany,  if 
not  precede,  moral    progress ;    and  that 
.  there  is  room  for  and  sharp  need  of  prog- 
ress in  China,  the  perusal  of  every  work 
of  travel   in  that  country  cannot  fail  to 
convince  the  most  conservative.      Even 
those  who  take  Ruskin  literally,  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  old  Chinese  statesman's 
ideal  of  every  man  on  his  plot  of  ground, 
growing  the  food  for  his  family  and  the 
raw    material  for  his    clothing,  which  is 
spun  and  woven  by  the  women    of    the 
house,  must  admit  the  failure  of  the  pres- 
ent system.    The  inequalities  of  fortune, 
and  the  inequitable  distribution  of   the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  are  all  too 
glaring  in  our  European  cities  and  in  our 
country  villages  ;  but  the  poorest  workman 
or  workwoman  here  looks  well  fed  in  com- 
parison with  the  crowds  of  shrivelled,  half- 
starved   wretches  by   which   one  is  sur- 
rounded    nearly   everywhere    in    inland 
China.     The  ravages  of  the  most  horrible 
diseases,  which  medical  science  has  prac- 
tically stamped  out  of  Europe,  are  patent 
on  all  sides,  and  on  fSte-days  and  festivals 
we  have  seen  the  country  roads  thronged 
with,  literally,  thousands  of  the  most  cru- 
elly repulsive  specimens  of  rotting  human- 
ity.    In  the  environs  of  the  larger  treaty 
ports  we  find  the  laborers'  wages  tripled, 
and  the  value  of  the   farmers'   produce 
quadrupled.     The  people  are  better  fed, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  sick  are  treated 
in  our  hospitals,  so  that  scenes  like  the 
above  are  seldom  seen  there.     Under  ex- 
isting conditions  large  regions  in  China, 
and  notably  the  rich  and  fertile  province 
of  Szechuen,  which  has  formed  the  main 
theme  of  our  present  review,  are  vastly 
over-populated,  and  large  numbers  exist 
there  in  a  condition  of  permanent  semi- 
starvation  in  consequence.    But  resources 
capable  of   maintaining    in    comparative 
comfort  a  far  larger  population  exist  here 
as   elsewhere   in    China.      The    mineral 
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wealth,  notably  coal,  only  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  Western  methods,  to  become 
a  large  source  of   revenue  to  the  State, 
and  of  employment  to  the  surplus  inhab- 
itants.    Above  all,  however,  means   of 
communication    are  the  first    necessity. 
With  no  roads  but  narrow  mountain  foot- 
paths, every  impediment   stands    in  the 
way  of    migration    from   the    congested 
districts  of  Szechuen  to  the  sparsely  peo- 
pled valleys  of   Yunnan  and  Kweichow; 
and  even  when  once  there  the  immigrant 
farmer,  owing  to  the  diflSculties  of  inter- 
communication, finds    no    outlet  for  his 
surplus    produce,  which,  on    the    other 
hand,  is  so  sadly  wanted  for  the  masses 
in  the    great    cities.     A  "  treaty  port " 
established  in  this  region  means  a  new 
centre    of   activity,    higher   wages,    and 
vastly  increased  employment  for  the  labor- 
ing classes;  to  the  surrounding  country 
it  means  an  increased  outlet  for  their  pro- 
ductions, and  a  steady  rise  in  values.    To 
the  officials  and  gentry  it  means  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  gains  to  be  derived 
from  Western  methods  of  progress  as  op- 
posed to  the  stagnation  involved  in  fixing 
their  ideals  in  the  past.  To  the  missionary 
it  means  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  and 
to  the  medical  missionary  an  additional 
sphere    of    work    amongst  the    indigent 
sick.    To  the  people  generally  our  settle- 
ments yield  a  specimen  of  order  and  clean- 
liness in  a  wilderness  of  dirt  and  discom- 
fort, which  they  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
until  stimulated  by  our  contact.    As  Mr. 
F.  H.  Balfour,  an  old  resident  in  China,  in 
his  article  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Re* 
view,  in  January,  speaking  of  the  model 
missionary,  most  truly  tells  us,  "  He  lives 
in  some  dirty,  crowded  town,  far  away  in 
the  interior,  where  his   modest   Chinese 
house,  running  round  a  well-kept  garden, 
and  presided  over  by  a  notable  English 
or  American  housewife,   is  not  only  an 
oasis  of  cleanliness  in  a  desert  of  dirt  and 
stench^  but  a  reproach  and  an  example  to 
the  sordid  dwellings  of  his  neighbors." 
Chinese  cities  boast  no  municipalities  and 
practically  no  police  ;  each  man  does  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  it  is  open  to 
one  and  all  to  befoul  the  roadways  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  while  the  greed  of  the 
shopkeepers     is    forever   narrowing  the 
crowded  alleyways  that,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  capital  (and  this  has  its 
own    peculiar    amenities),  do    duty    for 
streets.      Our  "settlements,"  with   their 
broad,  tree-lined    avenues,    magnificent 
quays,  and  garden-encircled  houses,  are 
greatly  admired  by  the  natives.    At  Han- 


c  hundred  miles  tip  the  Yangtse, 
imoa  term  in  use  among  the  Chi- 
nese for  the  Brilish  settlement,  which  is 
built  on  the  site  o£  an  old  swamp  which 
has  been  hlled  up  and  raised  by  the  eater- 
prise  of  the  residents,  until  Its  level  is 
now  higher  than  that  of  the  Chinese  town 
adjdDing,  is  HwaOo,  or  Flowery  Pavil- 
ions. Such  oases  are  not  without  their 
influence  and  examples,  and  in  the  native 
cities  at  the  treaty  ports  amarked,  though 
very  slow,  advance  in  Ibe  direction  of 
order  and  cleanliness  is  distinctly  notice- 
able. Streets  have  been  repaved,  and  the 
black  slush  underlying  the  broad  stone 
slabs,  which  has  a  peculiarity  of  squirting 
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please  this  class  that  our  ministers 
China  have  ceased  to  Insist  upou  what 
was,  till  quite  lately,  regarded  as  the  ne- 
cessary concomitant  of  a  treaty  porL  The 
climate  per  se  undoubtediv  is  healthy,  as 
Pliny  describes  It:  "coelf  jucuuda  saju- 
brlsque  lemperies  leniuroque  ventorum 
commodlsslmus  flatus;"  but,  as  far  as 
unseasoned  Europeans  are  concerned,  it 
is  not  giving  the  climate  a  fair  chance, 
when  it  Is  only  lo  be  enjoyed  in  the  midst 
of  Chinese  humanity;  wl»!e  "gentle  fa- 
vorable winds,"  when  tempered  with  the 
breath  of  Chinese  cities,  decidedly  li 
their  virtue. 

Few  now  living  are  likely  to  see  ri 
lys  permeating  and  developing  this 
grand  region  of  the  earth's  surface.  These 
three  western  provinces  are  so  cut  off  by 
precipitous  ravines,  steep  mountain  ridges, 
and  deep,  wide  rivers,  that  the  outlay  nec- 
essary to  make  roads  for  the  iron  horse  is 
quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  Chinese 
people  or  their  government  as  at  present 
nslituted.  Ordinary  roads  barely  exist 
China,  and,  without  the  aid  of  Western 
capital  and  science,  railroads  will  never 
penetrate  those  distant  regions.  So  far, 
only  one  railway  exists  in  China — a 
short  line  of  eighty  miles,  connecting  the 
coal  mines  of  Kaiplng,on  the  Manchurian 
border,  with  the  shipping  port  of  Tientsiii 
finally  completed  and  opened  to  traffic 
1388.  This  line  runs  through  a  marshy, 
thinly  populated  country,  but  which  hu 
the  advantage  of  being  immediately  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  powerful  viceroy  of 
Chihil,  Li-Hung-chaog.  Yet  even  his 
nfluence  failed  in  prolonging  the  line 
tighly  miles  farther  to  Its  natural  terml- 
lus,  Peking.  This  line  was  built  with 
laiive  capital,  but  with  imported  English 
alls,  and  the  rolhng-stock  was  also  Im- 
ported, mainly  from  England.  But,  now 
''  has  been  decreed  that  future  lineaare 
be  built  by  Chinese,  of  Chinese  materi- 
als, and  with  Chinese  capital  exclusively 
(the  Hukwang;  viceroy,  Chang  chih-tung, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  lies  the  recently 
authorized  line  from  Hankow  to  Peking, 
iw  engaged  with  two  German  mining 
experts,  searching  for  suitable  coal  and 
iron  ore  with  which  to  commence  opera- 
tions), the  progress  of  future  railways  will 
be  slow  indeed.  And  In  a  country  like 
south-western  China,  even  were  foreign 
capital  lobe  invited  to  construct  the  roads, 
they  could  hardly  prove  remunerative,  a* 
long  as  free  exploration  of  the  miner*) 
resources  of  the  region  is  prohibited. 
The  Chinese  have  neither  the  capital,  the 
knowledge,  nor  the    energy,  to  develop 


elegantly  term,  "  swimming  stones,"  has 
in  many  cases  been  dug  out  and  removed. 
In  Hanyang,  the  prefectural  city  adjoining 


bund,  solidly  built  up  with  blocks  of  red 
sandstone  has  been  laid  out.  At  some  of 
the  more  recently  opened  ports,  such  as 
Wuhu  and  Ichang.  which  were  thrown 
open  to  British  trade  by  the  Chefoo  Con- 
vention of  1876,  the  privilege  of  a  separate 
area  for  foreigners  to  reside  In  appears 
not  to  have  been  Insisted  upon.  In  the 
case  of  Ichang,  the  unwise  abandonment, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  of  the  conces- 
sion originally  m.irked  out  for  a  foreign  set. 
tlement,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cause 
oE  much  sickness,  and  some  deaths,  among 
the  few  Europeans  who  have  as  yet  re- 
sorted to  that  port,  and,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  decent  site  lo 
reside  in,  has  deterred  more  than  one 
would-be  settler  from  adventuring  there. 
Let  us  hope,  that  in  the  newly  opened 
port  of  Chungking,  in  Szechuen,  wiser 
counsels  may  prevail,  and  that  the  right 
of  British  residents  there  will  not  be  con- 
strued merely  into  the  right  of  renting 
(at  an  exorbitant  rent)  a  Chinese  house 
with  its  pestilential  surroundings.  At  (he 
time  the  older  treaty  ports  were  opened, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sine  qui  hoh  that 
British  subjects  should  be  encouraged  to 
resort  to  them  by  having  every  possible 
facility  for  settlement  offered  them.  Such 
facilities  Include  the  power  to  live  under 
the  conditions  that  health,  under  a  sub- 
tropical sun  and  damp,  rainy  climate,  de- 
mands ;  these  are  not  obtainable  in  ports 
where  the  foreign  residents  are  scattered 
about  amidst  Chinese  surroundings.  The 
foreign  settlements  are  regarded  with  no 
friendly  eye  b)' the  Chinese  ofBcial;  and, 
apparently,  It  is  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
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their  mioes  seriously;  and  the  govern- 
ment will  not  allow  the  small  native  com- 
panies, that  here  and  there  attempt  mining 
in  a  most  primitive  old-world  manner,  to 
avail  themselves  of  foreign  assistance. 
With  the  restless  European  pressing  in 
upon  them  on  all  sides ;  with  Russia  oc- 
cupyinor  the  best  part  of  Manchuria  on 
the  north,  with  France  holding  Tonquin 
in  the  south,  with  the  British  Indian  fron- 
tier touching  them  in  the  west,  the  Chi- 
nese can  hardly  remain  long  as  thev  are. 
Either  they  will  be  absorbed  gradually  by 
their  more  enterprising  neighbors  —  a 
process  which  we  believe  to  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  care  little  who  governs  them 
as  long  as  they  have  equitable  rulers  able 
to  keep  order ;  or,  like  Turkey,  they  may 
rub  on  as  they  are  on  sufferance,  owing  to 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  their  enemies.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  likely  prospect; 
and,  eventually,  the  time  roust  come  when 
Western  modes  of  thought  will  have  taken 
hold,  and  the  present  archaic  system  of 
education  be  reformed  in  accordance  with 
modern  requirements.  We  shall  then  see 
what  a  race  like  the  Chinese,  endowed 
with  exceptional  industry,  perseverance, 
and  patience^  and  with  no  lack  of  brain 
power,  is  capable  of.  But,  unless  another 
convulsion  like  the  Taiping  rebellion 
should  occur  (and  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility),  throwing  over  tradition 
bodily,  as  did  the  first  emperor,  B.C.  220, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  China 
takes  that  place  in  the  world  to  which  her 
numbers,  resources,  and  high  civilization, 
justly  entitle  her. 
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A.T7THOK  OP  "  TMIRLBY  HALL."  BTC 
PART    II. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
OLD  FRIENDS   MEET  AGAIN. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  towns  which  have  a  season  should  be 
carefully  avoided  out  of  that  season,  save 
by  persons  whose  natural  hilarity  is  so 
great  that  they  can  endure  the  sight  of 
closed  shutters  and  forsaken  streets,  and 
can  keep  up  their  spirits  amid  scenes 
which  have  all  the  melancholv  of  a  desert 
without  its  grandeur  and  mystery.  No- 
body, for  instance,  would  be  in  London 


during  the  month  of  September  if  he  could 
help  it,  or  at  Nice  in  July,  or  at  Cowes  in 
January.  Certain  places,  however,  there 
are  which  do  not  lose  all  their  cheerful- 
ness and  gaiety  (perhaps  because  they 
have  not  a  superabundance  to  lose),  when 
the  quiet  lime  of  the  year  comes  round, 
and  amongst  these  Torquay  may  claim  to 
be  counted.  Torquay  is,  of  course,  a  win- 
ter resort.  Nobody  denies  —  nor  would 
it  be  worth  anybody's  while  to  deny,  in 
the  face  of  the  statistics  which  doctors 
and  other  learned  persons  have  at  their 
fingers'  ends  —  that  during  the  nine  cold 
months  of  the  year  Torquay  is  a  little  less 
cold  than  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  -^ 
but  what  is  not  so  generally  admitted, 
because  not  so  generally  known,  is  that 
this  favored  spot,  besides  being  compara- 
tively warm  in  winter,  is  decidedly  cool  in 
summer.  It  is  in  summer  that  the  well- 
to  do  residents  go  away  for  change  of  air ; 
it  is  in  summer  that  many  of  the  innumer- 
able and  oddly  named  villas  which  cover 
its  hills  are  to  be  let  upon  moderate  terms, 
and  it  is  in  summer  that  the  place  acauires 
a  beauty  and  charm  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  belong  to  it  when  the  sea  is  no 
longer  blue  and  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen  from  the  trees. 

It  was  partly  tn  consequence  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  place,  and  prin- 
cipally in  consequence  of  the  annuaJ  xt- 
duction  in  house-rent  which  has  been 
mentioned,  that  a  certain  small  villa  had 
been  made  ready  to  receive  temporary 
tenants  one  fine  August  afternoon.  The 
proprietors  of  the  villa,  in  accordance 
with  a  common  custom,  had  left  their  ser- 
vants behind  them,  and  these  functionaries 
were  awaiting,  with  the  serene  impartial- 
ity which  characterizes  irremovable  per- 
sons of  all  ranks,  the  advent  of  employers 
who  might  possibly  be  unreasonable 
enough  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  but 
who  could  have  no  power  to  dismiss 
them. 

**  Gentleman's  a  hartist,  I  understand," 
the  butler  was  saying  to  the  housemaid. 
**  I  don't  think  much  of  hartists,  without 
'tis  hamatyoors.  What  I  mean  to  say,  a 
man  as  gets  his  livin'  by  paintin'  pictures 
don't  take  rank  with  the  harmy  or  the 
navy.  I've  told  cook  to  say  to  'em  as  they 
must  dine  middle  o'  the  day  on  Sunday  or 
else  'ave  their  dinner  cold.  And  then  I 
shouldn't  wait  upon  'em.  On'y  three  in 
family,  I  think  you  said,  Mary?" 

The  housemaid  nodded.  "And  bring- 
ing no  lady's  maid,  which  sounds  as  if 
they  was  a  shabby  lot.  I  did  hear  tell  as 
they'd  been  living  abroad  for  a  number  of 


er,  a  man  of  experience,  shook 
"Not  when  servants' wages  is 
I  Che  rent,"  said  he  despond- 
ently. "  Wlien  they  goes  lo  stay  with 
their  friends  'tis  different,  because  then 
they  don't  want  to  be  known  for  what  they 
are,  you  see ;  but  tlie 
call  to  show  ofE  a  hart: 
you  may  depend." 

In  this  particular  instance,  however,  the 
butler  was  mistaken.  During  the  twelve 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  mar- 
riage Cecil  Archdale's  nature  had  not 
changed,  aor  had  he  become 
with  regard  to  money  matters,  although 
he  had  dow  a  good  deal  less  money  to 
throw  away.  His  outward  appearance, 
too,  had  scarcely  altered  for  the  worse  as 
much  as  that  of  most  men  does  after  they 
have  taken  leave  of  youth  and  enieied 
upon  that  prolonged  period  oE  middle  age 
when  looks  are  of  small  importance.  As 
be  jumped  out  of  the  fly  which  had  brought 
him  and  his  belonging's  from  the  station, 
the  expectant  servants  beheld  a  man  who 
was  still  handsome,  if  a  triHe  too  stout, 
whose  hair  had  not  yet  begun  to  turn  grey 
and  whose  face  was  not  furrowed  by  care. 
He  might  very  well  have  passed  for  being 
six  or  seven  years  younger  than  he  actu- 
ally was. 

The  same  compliment  could  not  have 
been  conscientiously  paid  to  his  wife. 
Marcia's  dark  tresses  had  plenty  of  while 
threads  in  them;  her  eyes  had  become 
sunken ;  her  complexion  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  She  had  grown  old  ;  the  expression 
of  her  face,  when  in  repose,  showed  that 
she  had  also  grown  sad ;  and  as  she  entered 
the  house,  followed  by  her  little  daughter, 
a  child  of  eleven,  the  listlessness  of  her 
movements  seemed  to  afford  evidence 
that  she  was  out  of  conceit  with  a  world 
which  had  treated  her  neither  better  nor 
very  much  worse  than  she  had  deserved. 
She  had  perhaps  been  more  unhappy  In 
her  second  marriage  than  in  hertirsi;  j-et, 
since  she  had  never  admitted  this  to  her- 
self, the  point  must  be  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful ;  for  of  course  nobody  can  really  be 
more  unhappy  than  he  is  conscious  of 
being.  Marcia,  at  all  events,  had  been 
conscious  of  much  anxiety  and  distress  of 
mind.  Her  husband  had  proved  himself 
just  the  sort  of  husband  that  she  might 
have  expected  him  to  be;  be  had  been  in 
love  with  her  for  almost  a  year  after  ihtir 
wedding  day;  he  had  retained  as  much 
afEection  for  her  as  her  jealousy  wr-ilH 


allow  an  easy-going,  good-natured  mat 
who  hated  scenes,  to  retain;  he  had  a~ 

dom   spoken   unkindly   to   her    and         

treated  ber,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  well, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ne  bad 
more  than  once  given  her  reasonable  ex- 
cuse for  being  jealous.  He  had,  however, 
deteriorated  during  their  long  sojourn 
abroad,  which  had  only  been  brokea  br 
occasional  flying  visits  to  their  native  Jaoo, 
and  which  to'a  man  of  bis  indolent,  sensu- 
ous temparament  had  been  inevitably 
harmful.  It  is  quite  possible  that  poverty 
and  the  bracing  rigors  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate might  have  made  a  great  artist  of 
Cecil  Arcbdale;  but  he  had  lacked  these 
incentives  lo  exertion  and  was  now  past 
the  age  at  which  fortune  and  renown  are 
likely  lo  be  acquired.  In  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  he  had  painted  some  half- 
dozen  good  pictures,  and  bad  been  well 
paid  for  them,  and  had  promptly  spent  the 
money.  He  had  not  been  altogether  for- 
gollen,  but  he  certainly  had  not  increased 
his  fame,  and  be  was  spoken  of  as  having 
failed  to  carry  out  the  promise  of  his 
youth.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  knew 
this  and  did  not  care.  What  he  had  come 
10  care  a  great  deal  for  was  material  com- 
fort, and  especially  for  that  important  part 
of  it  which  depends  upon  a  good  dinner. 

"  1  do  irust,"  be  said  earnestly  w  Marda, 
who  was  taking  stock  of  the  small  draw- 
ing-room, "  thai  these  people  have  left  us  a 
decent  cook.  I  never  beard  of  anything 
more  risky  than  hiring  a  house  and  ser- 
vants without  having  seen  either.  Doyou 
think  it  looks  the  sort  of  house  In  whicbj 
people  would  live  like  civiliwd  beings?"'^ 

Marcia  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "TI 
is  no  kitchen-maid,"  she  answered,  " 
1  should  imagine  that  the  cook's  wj 
would  be  under  thirty  poundsa  year. 
can't  expect  to  get  a  cordoit  hleu  ibrowD  it 
for  the  rent  that  we  are  paying,  and  as  w 
can't  possibly  afiord  to  give  more " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  interrupted  Arch- 
dale  hastily.  "For  heaven's  sake^  don't 
let  us  talk  about  economy;  it  is  bad 
enough  to  be  obliged  to  practise  it  I  Tot- 
quay  may  be  a  very  nice  place  for  peopll^ 
of  slender  means  to  spend  the  summer  ID^ 
but  I  don't  think  I  should  select  it  if 
were  as  rich  as  Lady  Wetberby. 
der  what  she  does  with  herself  hi 
day  long  I  " 

"  She  sits  in  the  garden  and  looki 
the   view,  J    believe,      answered    Marcii^ 
"At  le.-!st,  that  is  what  she  told  me  in  hef 
littler  iliat  she  did.     I  suppose,  now  thai 
I  her  daughter  is  out,  she  has  more  galely 
I  Ibaa  b)>»  '»««  about  during  the  X^Ddoc 
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season  and  is  glad  enough  of  a  little  rest 
and  solitude  wlien  it  is  over," 

**  Quite  so ;  the  only  difference  between 
me  and  Lady  Wetherby  is  that  my  daugh- 
ter is  not  out,  that  she  would  not  see  much 
of  London  gaiety  if  she  were,  and  that, 
although  we  appear  to  have  a  small  gar- 
den, we  haven't  any  view  to  speak  of. 
Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  manage  to  pull 
through  somehow.  The  least  that  Lady 
Wetherby  can  do,  after  bringing  us  here, 
is  to  suggest  to  us  some  means  of  whiling 
away  the  time  without  yawning  our  heads 
off." 

The  responsibility  which  Mr.  Arch- 
dale  thus  sought  to  fix  upon  Lady  Weth- 
erby was  not  quite  justified  by  facts. 
Marcia  and  her  former  schoolfellow  had 
not  met  for  many  years,  though  they  had 
kept  up  an  intermittent  correspondence, 
and  the  latter  had  scarcely  expected  a 
chance  phrase  in  one  of  her  letters  to  be 
taken  literally.  "  If  you  really  think  of 
coming  to  England  in  the  summer,"  she 
had  written,  "and  if,  as  you  say,  you  can't 
make  up  your  minds  what  watering-place 
to  patronize,  let  me  recommend  Torquay. 
You  won't  find  much  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment there ;  but,  by  writing  to  one  of  the 
local  house-agents,  you  will  easily  get  a 
comfortable  villa  at  a  low  rent,  and  you 
will  be  within  reach  of  an  old  friend  who 
would  be  delighted  to  see  you  again." 

Upon  the  strength  of  that  encourage- 
ment Marcia  had  decided  to  delight  an 
old  friend.  Since  her  second  marriage  she 
had  made  many  new  friends,  but  none  who 
had  quite  filled  Laura's  place,  and,  of 
course,  none  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  her  life.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  anticipations  of  receiving  sympathy 
as  well  as  condolence  that  she  betook 
herself,  on  the  following  morning,  to  Mal- 
ton  Lodge,  which  was  the  name  given  by 
Lady  Wetherby  to  her  prettily  situated 
villa  on  the  summit  of  the  Lincombe  hill. 
For  indeed  she  believed  that  she  had 
every  right  to  claim  both. 

Nevertheless,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  chilled  and  a  little  envious  when  a 
butler  and  two  powdered  footmen  opened 
the  door  for  her  and  ushered  her  into  a 
luxuriously  furnished  drawing-room.  It 
may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
possession  of  two  footmen,  instead  of  one, 
adds  much  to  anybody's  happiness,  or 
whether  the  floury  appearance  of  these 
menials'  heads  enhances  their  attractive- 
ness very  greatly  in  the  eyes  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  but  such  signs  and  symbols  of 
wealth  are  full  of  significance  to  less  for- 
tunate people,  and  while  Marcia,  sitting 


beside  an  open  window  and  gazing  across 
lawns  and  fiower-beds  and  shrubs  at  the 
expanse  of  blue  sea  beyond,  awaited  her 
friend,  she  reflected  somewhat  bitterly 
upon  the  unequal  hand  with  which  the 
favors  of  fortune  are  distributed.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  started  in  the 
race  of  life  under  conditions  at  least  as 
favorable  as  Laura  Beaumont  had  done ; 
as  regarded  looks,  at  all  events,  the  advan- 
tage had  certainly  been  upon  her  side. 
Yet,  now  that  she  had  reached  middle  age, 
she  was  anxious,  troubled,  and  in  strait- 
ened circumstances,  whereas  Laura  had 
all  that  the  heart  of  woman  could  desire. 
So  she  sighed  and  repined,  as  the  im- 
mense majority  of  mankind  would  doubt- 
less do  if  they  had  time  to  be  so  foolish  ; 
and  probably  this  consciousness  of  having 
been  unfairly  treated  had  something  to  do 
with  the  lacK  of  cordiality  which  sne  dis- 
played when  a  stout,  grey-haired  lady 
rushed  into  the  room  and  embraced  her. 

But  Lady  Wetherby  was  cordial  enough 
for  two.  "  My  dear  Marcia,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "what  a  pleasure  this  is!  I 
made  up  my  mind  years  and  years  ago 
that  you  would  live  and  die  in  some  for- 
eign land  and  that  I  should  never  hear 
the  sound  of  your  voice  again.  You 
aren't  as  much  altered  as  I  expected  you 
to  be ;  I  should  have  known  you  at  once 
if  I  had  met  you  in  the  street.  You 
wouldn't  have  known  me,  though  —  would 
you  now  ?  " 

"Not  if  I  had  met  you  in  the  street, 
perhaps,"  answered  Marcia,  a  little  molli- 
fied ;  **  but  I  should  have  recognized  your 
voice  at  once.  And  now  that  I  look  at 
you,  I  can  see  that  you  are  still  the  same 
good,  kind-hearted  old  Laura  as  ever. 
Well  I  dare  say  you  have  had  nothing  to 
spoil  your  temper." 

"  I  have  been  very  fortunate  and 
very  happy,"  Lady  Wetherby  admitted. 
**  Wetherby  has  grown  up  into  the  best  of 
sons,  and  indeed  he  has  never  given  me 
any  serious  anxiety.  As  for  Evelyn,  I  am 
sometimes  told  that  I  have  spoilt  her,  but 
I  can't  see  that  the  spoiling  has  done  her 
much  harm  and  I  don't  think  it  will  pre- 
vent her  from  securing  an  excellent  hus- 
band when  the  time  comes.  I  really 
haven't  a  word  to  tell  you  about  myself, 
because  everything  has  gone  smoothly 
with  me;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  how 
the  world  has  treated  you  all  this  time." 

Marcia  had  a  good  many  grievances  and 
was  not  averse  to  dilating  upon  some  of 
them.  She  did  not  say  that  she  had  been 
made  miserable  by  her  husband's  numer- 
ous and  more  or  less  platonic  friendships 
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w[th  other  womea ;  but  slie  confessed  ihai 
his  idleness  and  improvidence  had  embit- 
tered her  life.  "And,"  sighed  Marcia, 
"  Ihe  whole  burden  of  manipulating  the 
budget  has  fallen  upon  me.  It  hasn't  been 
an  easy  task,  f  can  assure  you.  Some 
men  —  Cecil  is  one  of  ihem  —  eac't  live 
without  small  daily  luxuries  which  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  I  don't  think  1 
myself  am  a  particularly  good  hand  at 
saving,  We  haven't  been  specially  ex- 
iravagant ;  but  somehow  or  other  we  have 
always  exceeded  our  income,  and  then  we 
have  made  some  unfortunate  speculations, 
and  altogether  we  haven't  prospered.  I 
want  Cecil  to  stay  in  England  now,  if  he 
will;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  let  oneself 
drop  out  of  sight  and  out  of  memory." 

Lady  Wetherby  hardly  knew  what  lo 
suggest  by  way  of  consolation  for  a  state 
of  affairs  which  certainly  did  not  sound 
promising.  "  Why  didn't  you  bring  your 
little  daughter  with  you  t  "  she  asked.  "  I 
want  so  much  to  see  her.     Is  she  like 

"  No,"  answered  Marcia,  smiling. 
"  Flossie  is  more  like  her  father  than  me. 
She  is  very  pretty  and  a  dear  litlle  thing, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  her.  And  yet  —  she  isn't  what 
my  dear  Willie  used  to  be  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose it  isn't  possible  that  anybody  could 
ever  till  his  place," 

"  And  haven't  you  seen  him  all  this 
lime?"  Ijdy  Wetherby  inquired  wonder- 
iogly. 

Marcia  shook  her  head.  "  i  haven't 
seen  him  and  I  haven't  heard  from  him  ; 
most  likely  he  has  forgotten  me.  Every 
DOW  and  then  I  have  had  news  of  him 
in  a  roundabout  way  through  friends;  1 
know  that  he  is  in  the  army  now,  and  that 
he  is  well  and  happy  ;  that  ought  to  satisfy 
me,  perhaps.     But  it  doesn't. 

■'  Of  course  it  doesn't  I  "  exclaimed 
Lady  Wetherby  warmly;  "how  could  it? 
I  never  could  understand  your  conseniing 
to  part  with  him,  Marcia ;  but  at  any  rate 
the  reason  that  you  gave  me  can't  hold 
good  now  that  he  is  a  grown-up  man.  Sir 
George  Brett  must  have  forgiven  you  loog 

*^°'Well,  1  don't  know ;  if  he  has,  he  has 
never  said  so.  But  Willie  Js  of  age,  and 
!  dare  say  that  to  some  extent  he  can  please 
himself,  and  I  presume  that  he  doesn't 
give  a  strict  account  of  all  his  actions  to 
his  uncle.  In  fact,  the  truth  is  that  his 
regiment  is  quartered  at  Plymouth  now, 
and  that  f  have  written  to  beg  him  to 
come  over  here  and  see  me.  Now  you 
understand  why  I  perstuded  Cecil  against 


his  will  lo  take 


villa  at  Torquay  for  thtm 


Lady  Wetherby  laughed    good-humo^l 

ediy.  r 

'■Well,"  she  answered,  "I  did  flatter^ 
myself  that  my  being  here  was  the  solel 
inducement;  but  I  am  very  glad  indeed  I 
that  it  wasn't,  and  I  hope  you  will  sooaj 
have  the  joy  of  seeing  your  son  again  andg 
finding  him  all  that  you  could  w  '  "  " 
be." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Marcia  in  a  somewhat 
despondent  tone.  "  It  will  be  a  joy  to  see 
him  whatever  he  may  be  ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain  —  he  won't  be  the  Willie  whom  I 
lost.  Did  you  ever  go  back  to  a  place 
where  you  had  once  been  very  happy  f  If 
you  have,  you  must  have  regretted  5-1"  " 
folly  in  having  robbed  yourself  of  a  h 
of  pleasant  memories.  I  am  not  at 
sure  that  I  am  wise  in  trying  to  bring 
about  this  meeting." 

To  Lady  Wetherby,  who  was  a  good, 
motherly,  unimaginative  sort  of  woman, 
the  selfishness  implied  in  such  a  point  of 
view  was  barely  comprehensible.  She 
herself  loved  her  children  because  they 
were  her  children  and  because  it  wu 
natural  to  do  so;  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  her  to  wonder  whether  she 
had  loved  them  better  at  this  or  at  thai 
period  oE  their  lives,  or  to  regard  (hem  as 
ministering  more  or  less  to  her  personal 
gratification.  She  was  about  to  express 
something  of  the  bewilderment  which  her 
friend's  words  occasioned  her  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall, 
slim  girt  who  stepped  through  the  open 
window  from  Ihe  garden. 

This  was  Lady  lilvelyn  Foljambe.  a 
young  lady,  who.  without  being  beautiful, 
or  even  remarkably  pretty,  hatl  neverthe- 
less been  more  admired  than 
contemporaries  who  had  a  fail 
considered  one  or  the  other. 
mav  have  been  in  some  measure  due  to 
the'  redness  of  her  lips,  the  whiteness  of 
her  teeth,  and  a  dimple  which  she  had  in 
her  left  cheek;  the  upper  part  of  her 
head,  too,  was  well  shaped,  her  greyish" 
blue  ej'esdid  not  lack  expression,  and  her 
hair,  of  a  bronze  tinge,  grew  prettily. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  charm 
which  young  men  discovered  in  her  had 
very  litlle  to  do  with  her  outward  appear- 
ance. She  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
stranger,  and  then,  in  an  interrogative 
way,  at  her  mother,  who  said,  — 

"Evelyn,  dear,  you  remember  Mrs. 
Archdale,  who  was  so  kind  to  vou  when 
you    were    recovering    from    the  scarlet 
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*'  Quite  well," answered  Evelyn,  smiling 
and  extending  her  hand.  "  For  a  long 
time  after  that  I  used  to  ask  periodically 
what  had  become  of  Mrs.  Archdale,  but 
as  nobody  could  tell  me,  I  gave  up  asking 
at  last  in  despair." 

She  sat  down  beside  Marcia  and  was 
very  talkative  and  pleasant.  Perhaps  a 
shade  too  completely  at  her  ease  to  give 
satisfaction  to  a  woman  of  twice  her  age. 
Whether  for  that  reason,  or  for  some 
other  which  it  would  have  been  diflScult 
to  specify,  Marcia  did  not  take  to  her,  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  she,  on  her  side, 
had  not  taken  to  Marcia ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  latter  departed,  than  she  wrinkled 
up  her  nose  in  an  expressive  manner  at 
her  mother,  without  speaking. 

*'  My  dear,"  protested  Lady  Wetherby, 
who  understood  what  this  meant,  "  Marcia 
Archdale  is  one  of  my  oldest  and  best 
friends." 

"Yes,  mother;  but  she  isn't  one  of 
mine,"  returned  this  impertinent  young 
woman ;  •'  so  I  can  form  a  perfectly  im- 
partial opinion  of  her.  I  won't  distress 
you  by  announcing  it,  though.  Is  she 
going  to  stay  here  long?  " 

*'  For  the  rest  of  the  summer,  I  should 
think,"  answered  Lady  Wetherby.  **  From 
what  she  told  me,  I  imagine  that  it  is  an 
object  with  them  to  live  economically; 
and  then  she  wishes  to  be  near  her  son, 
who  is  quartered  at  Plymouth  with  his 
regiment,  and  whom  she  hasn't  seen  since 
he  was  a  little  boy.  I  must  have  told  you 
her  story,  poor  thing  I  —  how  she  had  to 
give  the  boy  up  to  his  uncle.  Sir  George 
Brett,  and  how  she  was  forbidden  to  meet 
him." 

Lady  Evelyn  nodded.  "  And  now  the 
boy  has  turned  into  a  man  and  a  soldier, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  come  over  here 
to  renew  acquaintance  with  his  mother. 
That  may  be  rather  interesting.  If  he  is 
at  all  nice  he  will  help  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  this  out-of-the-way  place  a 
little." 

'*  One  can't  call  a  place  that  is  within 
six  hours  of  London  out-of-the-way,"  re- 
monstrated Lady  Wetherby,  who  had 
niever  been  able  to  imbue  her  daughter 
with  any  liking  for  Torquay  as  a  resi- 
dence. 

'*  That  depends,"  rejoined  Lady  Eve- 
lyn. **  Six  hours  north  of  London  is  in 
the  way.  If  one  lived  in  the  Midlands,  or 
even  at  Wetherby,  one's  friends  would 
perch  with  one  for  a  night  or  two  on  their 
flight  to  or  from  Scotland  ;  but  as  nobody 
goes  to  the  Land's  End,  nobody  ever 
comes  here." 


"Yachting  people  do,"  Lady  Wetherby 
observed.  "  Mr.  Mortimer,  for  instance, 
said  he  would  make  a  point  of  putting 
into  Torbay  in  the  autumn." 

"  Well,  of  course  that  is  a  great  treat  to 
look  forward  to  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
wouldn't  be  disagreeable  to  have  a  chance 
of  exchanging  ideas  with  some  other  fel- 
low mortal.  So,  as  I  said  before,  I  trust 
Mrs.  Archdale 's  son  may  turn  out  to  be 
nicer  than  Mrs.  Archdale." 

"  He  was  a  very  nice  boy,"  remarked 
Lady  Wetherby  musingly.  "Poor  little 
fellow !  I  meant  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
him,  and  have  him  to  stay  with  us  in^  the 
holidavs  sometimes,  and  try  to  be  kind  to 
him;  but  I  lost  sight  of  him  somehow  or 
other  —  as  one  does." 

"  We  will  make  up  for  lost  time  by  being 
kind  to  him  now,  if  he  seems  to  deserve 
it,"  Ladv  Evelyn  declared.  "Was  he 
good-looking  when  he  was  a  boy  ?  " 

But  it  now  occurred  to  Lady  Weth- 
erby that  enough  had  been  said  about 
this  unimportant  young  gentleman ;  so 
she  answered  rather  shortly:  "Oh,  no; 
quite  ordinary.  If  anything,  I  should  say 
that  he  promised  to  grow  up  a  plain  man. 
Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  see 
much  of  him  if  he  does  come  here." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
WILLIE  AS  A  MAN. 

Lady  Wetherby's  recollection  of 
Willie  Brett  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  rather  indistinct.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  he  was  not  a  parti cularlv  hand- 
some boy ;  yet  if,  on  the  day  following 
that  of  her  mention  of  him  to  her  daugh- 
ter she  could  have  been  transported  to 
the  Plymouth  barracks,  and  could  have 
seen  a  certain  young  officer,  as  he  reclined 
in  a  camp-chair,  clad  in  the  becoming  un- 
dress uniform  of  the  British  line,  she 
would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  he 
was  not  a  plain  man,  though  she  might 
have  held  to  her  opinion  that  he  was  ordi- 
nary. For  indeed  there  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  broad  shoulders,  or  in  a  spare, 
well-knit,  sinewy  frame,  or  even  in  one 
of  those  waxy  complexions  which  go  with 
black  hair  and  eyes  and  of  which  the  pal- 
lor is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  perfect 
health.  Yet  these  things,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  a  kindly  expresrion  of  coun- 
tenance and  with  that  general  air  of  being 
a  gentleman  which  cannot  be  defined  in 
words,  make  up  a  whole  quite  pleasing 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  anv 
member  of  the  male  sex;  nor  in  trutn 
would  the  young  officer  in  question  have 
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lacked  sincere  admirers  amODg  ihe  younn 
ladies  of  Plymoutli  if  his  lastes  had  in- 
clined him  towards  fiiriation. 

But  tie  W35  nnl:  at  alt  given  thai  way, 
being  modest  and  a  trifle  bashful  in  tlie 
society  of  women,  of  whose  general  quali- 
ties lie  entertained,  (or  some  reason  or 
other.  DO  exalted  opinion.  Life  for  him 
meant,  in  the  way  of  work,  soldiering, and 
in  the  way  of  relaxation,  hunting  and 
reading.  At  all  of  these  pursuits  he  was, 
if  not  first-rate,  decidedly  atiove  medioc- 
rity, he  found  them  sufficient  to  occupy 
his  lime  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief, 
and  he  did  not  care  to  seek  the  attrac- 
tions which  mosl  garrison  towns  have  to 
offer. 

Now,  however,  he  was  for  once  looking 
a  little  troubled.  He  had  been  reading  a 
letter  which  lay  open  upon  his  knees  and 
of  which  the  contents  had  been  such  as 
to  cause  him  some  anxious  thoughts.  It 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  have 
learnt  to  regard  his  mother,  who  for  twelve 
years  had  never  communicated  with  him 
either  by  pen  or  by  word  of  mouth,  as  vir- 
tually dead.  He  had  not  forgotten  her, 
nor  had  his  a£Fection  for  the  mother  whom 
he  had  known  diminished;  but  he  had 
long  before  this  taken  it  for  granted  that 
she  must  have  forgotten  him.  and  he  had 
giveti  up  all  idea  of  aiiempiing  to  recall 
himself  to  her  remembrance.  His  unde 
and  aunt  had  spoken  of  her  before  him 
every  now  afld  again.  They  had  heard 
that  she  and  her  good-for-nothing  artist 
were  living  far  beyond  iheir  means  in 
Venice.  They  had  heard  (although  this 
did  DOt  happen  to  be  true]  that  she  treated 
her  second  husband  with  as  much  Indiffer- 
ence as  she  had  treated  her  first,  and 
rumors  which  were  not  altogether  without 
foundation  had  reached  them  to  the  effect 
thai  Mr.  Archdale  was  a  good  deal  less 
exemplary  in  a  marital  capacity  than  poor 
Eustace  Brett  had  been.  All  these  things 
they  had  judged  it  wise  to  mention  in  the 
young  fellow's  presence,  so  that  he  might 
see  how  much  he  bad  to  be  thankful  for 
and  from  what  a  deplorable  fate  he  had 
been  saved.  They  did  not  produce  pre- 
cisely that  effect  upon  him;  but  some 
effect  they  did  produce,  for  they  made 
him  less  anxious  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Archdale  and  more  disposed  to 
think  of  her  only  as  what  she  had  been 
when  she  had  borne  his  own  name.  On 
ning  of  age  Sir  George  had  thought 
' --  '  '      1  word  of  warning, 

low  practically  j'our  own 
er,  Willie."  he  had  said.    "■  " 


at  to  giv 
•■Vou 


0  longer  a  boy,  and  as  you  have  a 


responsibilities  you  may  < 
liberty.  Nevertheless,  I  am  entitled  I 
tell  you  what  my  wishes  are  upon  c 
points,  and  one  of  these  is  thatyousboula 
keep  yourself  entirely  clear  of  the  Arcbi 
dales.  They  have  become  disreputabler 
they  have  become  impecunious,  and  it  i 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  some  day  or 
other  they  wilt  apply  to  you  for  pecuniary 
assistance.  When  that  evi;nt  takes  place 
I  shall  expect  you  to  inform  me  of  it, 
that's  all.  In  my  view  your  mother  has 
no  sort  of  claim  upon  you  ;  but  that  may 
not  be  your  view,  and  I  have  good  reason 
to  know  that  you  cling  to  your  views  with 
considerable  obstinacy.  1  don't  forbid 
you  to  meet  her  when  she  asks  you  to  do 
so,  as  she  undoubtedly  will;  I  only  re- 
quest that  there  maybe  nothing  clandes- 
tine about  the  meeting,  and  that  yon 
will  bear  in  mind  my  wish  that  you  should 
see  as  little  of  her  and  her  husband  as 
possible." 

WiUie  had  made  the  required  promise 
without  hesitation.  1 1  had  never  been  his 
custom  to  do  anything  after  a  clandestine 
fashion,  nor  half  he  ever  given  any  under- 
taking that  he  would  refuse  to  meet  his 
mother  should  she  express  a  desire  for 
him  to  do  so.  It  was  therefore  no  fear  of 
arousing  his  uncle's  displeasure  that  drew 
horizontal  wriakEes  upon  bis  smooth  fore- 
head when  Marcla's  unexpected  summoos 
reached  him.  What  troubled  him  was  an 
emotion  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  his 
mother  had  expressed  to  Lady  Wetherby 
and  which  had  so  puxzled  that  excellent 
woman.  He  wanted  to  preserve,  if  he 
could,  certain  memories  of  his  childhood 
which  were  dear  to  him  ;  he  did  not  much 
want  to  be  embraced  by  a  stranger,  the 
sight  of  whom  must  necessarily  cause 
those  memories  to  become  indistinct,  and 
be  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  pro 
posed  interview  would  probably  bring 
about  disappointment  for  both  gurties  to 
it.  for,  after  all,  there  was  no  getting 
over  the  fact  that  bis  mother  had  lef^hial 
to  his  own  devices  during  twelve  Iijng 
years,  and  perhaps  Ihe  somewhat  exaggcfr- 
aled  language  of  affection  which  Marcia 
had  employed  in  her  letter  served  rather 
lo  increase  than  to  diminish  his  sense  of 
distance  from  her.  It  was  not  easy  to 
believe  In  the  sincerity  of  such  tanguaf^e. 
He  would  have  preferred  a  more  frank 
recognition  of  the  truth,  an  honest  admis- 
sion that  she  had  chosen  lo  devote  her 
hfe  lo  her  husband  rather  than  to  ber  son, 
but  that  she  now  felt  eager  —  as  she  very 
naturally  might  —  to  see  with  hero' 


vhat  a 


not  a 


1  the  latter  bad  jcrown 


MARCIA. 
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up  into  and  to  hear  with  her  own  ears  that 
he  had  not  lost  all  recollection  of  bygone 
happy  days.  To  an  appeal  of  that  nature 
he  could  have  responded  with  all  his  heart ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  quite  equal  to  meeting 
the  demand  made  upon  him  for  a  renewal 
of  the  old  tie  upon  the  old  terms.  He 
had,  in  short,  the  habit  of  looking  things 
in  the  face,  and  when  he  was  asked  to 
ignore  the  obvious  —  a  request  with  which 
most  women  and  not  a  few  men  can  com- 
ply readily  enough  —  he  had  no  answer  to 
make,  except  that  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  do  so. 

It  was,  however,  within  his  power  to 
obtain  a  few  days'  leave  from  his  colonel, 
and  evidently  that  was  the  only  course 
open  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  had  made 
sure  of  being  able  to  visit  Torquay,  he 
answered  his  mother's  letter,  telling  her 
when  she  might  expect  him.  His  compo- 
sition, which  had  necessitated  the  tearing 
up  of  several  sheets  of  paper,  did  not 
satisfy  him,  for  he  perceived  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  it  had  a  cold  and  slightly 
distrustful  ring;  but  he  was  too  poor  a 
hand  at  self-deception  to  be  capable  of 
deceiving  others,  so  he  had  to  let  it  go, 
such  as  it  was.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  she 
might  understand  what  his  feelings  were, 
and  might  make  excuses  for  him  which  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  he  should  put 
forward  on  his  own  account. 

The  letter  which  he  despatched  by  the 
same  post  to  Sir  George  Brett  did  not 
give  him  nearly  so  muoh  trouble.  In  this 
he  merely  mentioned  that  his  mother  had 
begged  him  to  go  over  to  Torquay,  where 
she  was  staying,  and  that  he  intended  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  her  shortly.  **  I 
don't  think  she  will  ask  me  for  a  loan,"  he 
added,  smiling  as  he  wrote  down  the 
words  —  for  his  uncle's  firm  conviction 
that  what  everybody  chiefly  desired  in 
this  world  was  to  get  hold  of  money  had 
always  seemed  to  him  a  little  comical  — 
'*but  I  dare  say  she  will  ask  me  to  go  and 
see  'ner  again,  unless  Mr.  Archdale  ob- 
jec'ts,  and  I  suppose  you  will  not  mind 
vory  much  if  I  do." 

Now,  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
Sir  George  would  mind  a  good  deal ;  but 
his  nephew,  who  was  fully  aware  of  this 
probability,  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  it.  Willie  Brett  had  not  only  managed 
to  preserve  his  independence,  but  had 
successfully  asserted  it  more  than  once. 
He  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he 
owed  a  great  deal  to  his  uncle,  only  he 
did  not  consider,  and  never  had  consid- 
ered, that  he  owed  him  implicit  obedience 
in  all  things. 


So  it  was  not  at  all  of  the  prejudices 
and  animosities  of  Sir  George  that  he  was 
thinking  as,  a  few  days  after  this,  he  sat 
pensively  in  the  fiy  which  was  taking  him 
from  the  Torquay  station  to  his  mother's 
temporary  abode.  What  made  him  feel 
nervous  and  anxious  was  uncertainty  as 
to  how  much  would  be  expected  of  him  in 
the  meeting  which  was  at  hand,  and  fear 
lest  he  should  fall  short  of  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. He  could  not  yet  tell  whether 
or  not  he  was  going  to  see  once  more  the 
same  mother  whom  he  had  once  loved  so 
dearly;  but  he  suspected  that  all  these 
vears  must  have  altered  her  greatly,  and 
ne  knew  that  they  had  altered  him,  and  he 
was  painfully  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
conceal  his  impressions. 

Happily,  however,  it  so  fell  out  that  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  feign  anything  that 
he  did  not  feel;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  his  destination  than  the  front  door 
was  flung  open  and  a  lady  rushed  out  to 
meet  him  who  gave  him  no  time  to  notice 
her  grey  hairs  or  the  lines  upon  her  cheeks. 
He  felt  her  warm  kisses  upon  his  own  and 
the  trembling  pressure  of  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  it  was  the  old  familiar  voice, 
broken  by  sobs,  that  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Oh,  my  own  dear  boy,  how  glad  —  how 
glad  I  am ! " 

Well,  after  that,  there  was  no  difficulty 
as  to  demeanor  nor  any  need  for  pretence. 
The  young  fellow's  heart  —  which,  indeed, 
was  a  soft  one  —  was  deeply  stirred;  he 
forgot  all  his  doubts  and  grievances,  and 
when  she  had  led  him  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  had  made  him  sit  down  upon  a 
sofa  beside  her,  he  was  able  to  say  with 
perfect  truth  that  she  could  not  be  more 
glad  to  look  upon  his  face  again  than  he 
was  to  look  upon  hers.  And  if  closer  in- 
spection gave  him  something  of  a  shock 
(for  of  course  twelve  more  or  less  trouble- 
some years  must  needs  leave  inefface- 
able traces  upon  the  countenance  of  a 
woman  who  has  left  the  prime  of  life  far 
behind  her),  yet  her  voice  and  her  quick, 
impulsive  manner  remained  what  they  had 
been,  and  he  laughed  when  she  helcf  him 
at  arm's  length,  just  as  she  had  been  wont 
to  do  of  old,  scrutinizing  him  from  head 
to  foot  with  fond,  proud  eyes. 

"  I'm  not  much  to  look  at,  am  I  ?  "  said 
he. 

"  Not  much  ?  —  that  depends  upon  what 
you  call  much.  There  must  be  two  yards 
of  you  at  the  very  least.  I  always  knew 
you  would  be  a  tall  man.  And  I^m  sure 
I  don't  know  whether  you  are  good-look- 
ing or  not ;  but  I  know  that  if  I  were  a 
girl,  instead  of  being  your  motlier,  I  should 
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fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you 
Do  (hey  generally  fall  in  love 
wiih  you  ?    But  of  course  they  do." 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so,"  answered 
Wlliie,  laughing  and  blushing  a  little. 
"At  least,  if  they  do  they  have  kept  ii 
very  dark  so  far.  1  don't  go  much  inlo 
ladies' society ;  Ihere  are  plenty  of  other 
fellows  in  the  regiment  who  go  in  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  do  it  better    than    I 

"Yes,  1  dare  say;  I  can  quite  imagine 
them.  Appalling  beings  with  waxed  mous- 
taches and  loud  clothes  who  are  mistaken 
I  of  fashion  by  garrison  belles. 
What  made  you  join  a  line  regiment, 
Willie?  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  gone  into  the  Guards,  or  at  least  into 
the  cavalry." 

■■  So  Uncle  George  said,"  remarked  the 
young  man,  smiling  good-hnmoredly ;  "  he 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Royal  Devon- 
shire Rifles  wasn't  nearly  good  enough  for 
the  nephew  of  a  banker,  though  most  peo- 
ple would  tell  you  that  It  isn't  a  bad  regi- 
ment. At  all  events,  I  can  live  quite 
comfortably  upon  my  income  in  it,  and  1 
doubt  whether  I  could  have  done  that  in 
the  Guards  or  the  cavalry." 

"But  he  makes  you  some  allowance 
over  and  above  what  you  have  of  your 
OWD,  1  presume,"  said  Marcia. 

"  No ;  he  oSered  to  do  so.  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  been  very  glad  if  1 
had  accepted  his  offer;  but  I  didn't  see 
my  way  to  IL  It  is  best  to  be  your  own 
master  if  you  can,  I  think,  particularly 
when  you  have  insisted  upon  taking  your 
own  way.  Uncle  George  was  dead  against 
ray  being  a  soldier  at  all;  he  wanted  me 
to  go  into  the  bank.  But  I  couldn't  do 
that;  so,  after  a  great  many  rows  and  dis- 
cussions, he  gave  way." 

"Stupid old  man!"  exclaimed  Marcia. 
"  As  if  he  hadn't  grubbed  up  money 
enough  to  keep  you  and  all  your  children 
and  grandchildren  in  luxury!  He  is  just 
the  same  as  ever,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  changed  very 
much,"  answered  Willie.  "  He  has  grown 
older,  of  course,  and  he  has  attacks  of 
gout  pretty  often.    Aunt  Caroline  is  quite 

"  That  can't  be  called  a  change,  for  she 
never  was  anything  else,  by  her  own  aC' 
count,  I  dare  say  she  will  live  to  be  a 
hundred,  all  the  same.  I  needn't  ask 
whether  she  is  siill  the  consummate  hypi 
crite  that  she  used  to  be." 

This  not  being  a  question,  Willie  made 
no  reply.  His  aunt  was  certainly  rather 
hypocritical,  but  there  had  been  no  hypoc- 


risy about  her  kindness  to  him,  and  he  did  I 

"   feel  inclined  lo  dwell  upon   her  fall- 1 

^  .    To  effect  a  change  of  subject,  ho.J 

presently   began   lo   relate   his   Dot   veryj 

eventful  experiences  as  an  officer  in  thai 

"  '  '  '  wassomewhatsorprisedfl 

nterest  his  mother  dia 


rupted  him  by  sajr-  I 

nd  done  with,  and  I 

olhinkof  it.    Thsl 

if  the  prea-f 


tind  how  httle 
played  in  thera. 
■  Ah,  well."  she 
,  "the  past  is  t 
io't  always  plea 
t  way  is  to  make  the  mi 
ent,  which  still  belongs  to  i, 

Sleverlheless,  she  could  not  res 

ing  some  oC  her  sorrows  to  hi 

hinting  at  some  of  her  disillusions.  Willie 

had  not  very  much  to  say  in  reply;  but  be 

looked  as  sympathetic  as  he  could,  and 

there,  so  that  she  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  him.  About  Mr.  Archdale  it  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  speak  much,  for  he 
;l!  reuiembered  how  he  had  disliked  the 
iin,  and  he  could  not  say  anything  which 
ight  sound  like  "  I  lold  you  so."  But 
'  was  able,  with  unaffected  interest,  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  his  little  half-sister, 
hom  Marcia  presently  summoned  by 
nging  the  bell. 

"  Flossie  is  a  dear  child  and  verj 
pretty,"  said  she,  "She  isn't  a  bit  lik« 
you,  though." 

In  truth  Marcia  had  never  felt  half  the 
ve  for  her  daughter  that  she  had  felt  for 
:r  first-born,  and  had  never  made  a  friend 
id  companion  of  her,  as  she  had  made  of 
m.     After  the  necessary  delay  required 
for   the  donning    of   her  best   iroclc   and 
ih,  Flossie  appeared  —  a  demure  little 
golden-haired,  blue-eyed  maiden,  who  cer- 
tainly  bore    no   outward   resemblance  to 
Willie.     However,    she    was    very  soon 
upon  the  best  of  terms  wfth  the   latter; 
for  he  belonged  to  that  species  of  human 
beings  in  whom  children  and  dogs  place 
immediate  confidence,  and  her  presence 
relieved  a  certain  embarrassment  and  re- 
straint of  which  both  he  and  his  mother 
were  beginning  to  be  conscious,    Wnllie 
had  taken  the  child  upon  his  knee,  awl 
was  listening  gravely  to  a  description  of 
her  dolls  and  their  respective  character- 
istics, when  Archdale  came  in. 

"  Well,  Brett,"  said  that  gentiemao, 
holding  out  his  hand,  with  a  smile  which 
was  doubtless  meant  to  be  amiable,  but 
which  was  somehow  a  Jittle  offensive  to 
his  step-son,  "so  you  have  found  us  out 
at  last.  Very  glad  to  see  you  again.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  we  weren't  exactly 
friends  in  old  days;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  be  friends  now,     Tbe 
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times  have  changed  and  we  have  changed 
with  them,  in  accordance  with  the  Latin 
grammar  and  the  immutable  laws  which 
govern  the  world." 

Willie  said  something  civil,  and  thought 
to  himself  that  if  Mr.  Archdale  had 
changed  with  the  times  he  had  not 
changed  for  the  better.  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  a  gentleman,  like  a  poet,  is  born,  not 
made,  and  the  bad  taste  of  his  step-father*s 
speech  was  probably  the  result  of  a  law  of 
nature  quite  as  immutable  as  any  other. 
At  all  events,  he  had  no  more  reason  or 
wish  to  quarrel  with  the  man  than  to  be- 
come his  friend.  They  would  be  able  to 
tolerate  one  another  for  a  few  days,  which 
was  all  that  would  be  required  of  either  of 
them. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
LADY    EVELYN. 

Liberty,  as  all  English-speaking  people 
are  convinced,  is  an  invaluable  boon,  and 
no  doubt  the  possession  thereof,  whether 
politically  or  socially,  does  give  room  for 
the  expansion  of  individual  as  well  as  na- 
tional character,  and  is,  upon  the  whole, 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  virtues  rather 
than  of  vices.  At  the  same  time,  a  little 
discipline  is  no  bad  thing,  as  a  corrective 
and  a  reminder  that  freedom  does  not 
mean  the  right  to  be  a  nuisance  to  your 
neighbors.  The  boys  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration probably  get  as  much  of  it,  or 
nearly  as  much,  as  is  required  at  school ; 
but  it  seems  open  to  question  whether  the 
girls  of  the  rising  generation  get  quite 
enough  of  it  at  home.  Lady  Evelyn  Fol- 
jambe,  for  example,  had  been  indulged  to 
an  extent  which  was  perhaps  scarcely  pru- 
dent, and  which  so  sensible  a  woman  as 
her  mother  would  never  have  dreamt  of 
permitting  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  But  Lady  Wetherby  belonged, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  to  her  period,  and 
thought,  as  other  sensible  people  appear 
to  think,  that  education  is  a  process  which 
can  be  successfully  carried  through  with- 
out recourse  to  restraints  or  punishments. 
**  You  cannot,"  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  present  day  say  in  effect, "  coerce  any- 
body into  being  wise  or  honest  or  sober 
or  pious ;  what  you  can  do  for  your  chil- 
dren is  to  set  them  an  example  of  decent 
behavior,  and  to  let  them  see,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  what  is  gained  by  self- 
denial  and  loss  of  self-seeking.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  choice  must  rest 
with  them."  It  is  pretty  enough  as  a  the- 
ory, but  in  practice  it  is  very  much  like 
asking  an  unfledged  bird  to  fly. 


Evelyn  Foliambe,  who  mieht  now  be 
considered  full-fledged,  since  she  had  been 
presented  and  had  passed  through  more 
than  one  London  season,  was  not  a  very 
bad  specimen  of  the  modern  young  lady. 
She  was  very  independent,  rather  self- 
willed,  and  somewhat  too  self-confideot ; 
she  knew  more  than  one  would  wish  —  if 
one  had  any  choice  in  the  matter — that 
one's  daughter  should  know ;  but  perhaps 
she  did  not  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  general  run  of  her  contemporaries, 
and  as  she  had  inherited  a  refined  temper- 
ament, as  well  as  some  noble  and  generous 
qualities,  the  chances  seemed  to  be  that 
she  would  get  into  no  serious  mischief. 
Meanwhile,  she  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  flirt —  which  reputation,  it  must  be 
confessed,  she  had  done  something  to 
earn.  For  the  rest,  she  was  very  fond  of 
her  mother,  for  whose  convenience  she 
often  cheerfully  sacrificed  her  own ;  oth- 
erwise she  assuredly  would  not  have 
spent,  on  an  average,  six  months  out  of  a 
year  in  a  Torquay  villa. 

One  sunny  morning  she  had  slung  her 
hammock  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  that  villa  and  was  reclinin? 
therein,  with  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  head.  She  had  brought  out  a  novel 
with  her;  but  it  had  dropped  out  of  her 
hand  on  to  the  grass,  and  it  was  not  inter- 
esting enough  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
picking  up  again.  Her  own  thoughts,  to 
be  sure,  were  not  very  interesting  either; 
but  such  a»  they  were,  they  were  a  little 
more  so  than  the  author's,  so  she  gave 
them  a  free  rein.  As  she  lay  there,  gazing 
up  through  the  sunlit  foliage  at  the  blue 
sky  overhead,  she  was  wondering  how  in 
the  world  she  would  manage  to  get  through 
the  summer  without  being  bored  to  extinc- 
tion, and  amusing  herself  by  imagining  all 
sorts  of  exciting  events  which  might  con- 
ceivably happen,  but  were  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  happen.  The  first  event  of  any 
importance  that  could  be  counted  upon 
with  certainty  was  the  arrival  in  the  au- 
tumn of  Mr.  Mortimer's  yacht  and  its 
owner ;  and  that  could  hardly  be  called  an 
exciting  incident,  for  as  she  had  spent 
some  time  on  board  the  yacht,  and  had 
danced  repeatedly  with  its  owner  in  Lon- 
don, neither  of  them  possessed  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty.  Not  that  she  had  a  word 
to  say  against  the  vessel  or  against  Mr. 
Mortimer,  for  the  matter  of  that.  She 
liked  the  latter  a  good  deal  better  than 
she  liked  most  of  her  partners ;  she  was 
perfectly  aware  —  although  she  was  not 
supposed  to  be  aware  —  that  her  mother 
and  all  her  relations  wished  her  to  marry 
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him,  and  since  he  was  rich,  well-connecied, 
and  well-conducted,  there  was  nolhing sur- 
prising or  unreasonable  in  their  wish. 
She  Inought  ii  quite  on  the  cards  that 
she  might  accept  him  ivhen  he  proposed 
to  her,  as  he  unqueslionably  would  do  be- 
fore long ;  but  she  had  not  tnade  up  her 
mind,  nor  was  she  in  any  hurry  to  make 
it  up. 

And  indeed  the  thought  of  this  suitor 
was  not  one  upon  which  she  cared  to  lin- 
ger for  more  than  a  few  moraenls.  She 
had  forgotten  all  about  him  and  was  once 
more  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tive speculation  when  she  was  recalled  to 
acluahlies  by  the  sound  of  her  mother's 
voice  hard  by. 

"Vou  will  cut  off  a  long  piece  of  road 
by  going  down  through  the  garden,"  Lady 
Wetherby  was  saying  to  some  unseen  per- 
son or  persons,    "  You  can't  mistake  your 

locked.    Oood-byi 

"Ob,  bother  I  "ejaculated  Evelyn  under 
her  breath  ;  "  what  business  have  people 
to  call  this  hour  of  the  day?  The  chances 
are  that  ihey  will  see  me,  and  full  well  I 
know  that  if  they  do  see  me  they  will  pull 
up  and  hail  me  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction. The  only  tiling  to  tie  done  is 
to  feign  slumber.  Unscrupulous  as  they 
are, !  should  think  Ihey  would  draw  ihe 
line  at  shaking  a  person  until  she  wakes." 

She  accordingly  closed  her  eyes  and 
became  lo  all  appearances  unconscious  of 
everything  about  her.  Bui  if  her  eyes 
were  shut  her  ears  were  open,  and  llie  ap- 
proaching tramp  of  a  man's  foot-fall  upon 
the  gravel  path  caused  her  to  prick  them 
up.  The  visitor,  it  seemed,  was  of  the 
masculine  gender  and  singular  number. 
Furthermore,  he  was  in  Ihe  wrong  case; 
because  be  had  turned  to  the  left  instead 
of  to  ihe  right,  and  the  path  which  he  had 
chosen  would  take  him  to  I^dy  Evelyn's 
elbow,  but  not  much  farther.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  a  question  whether 
oneought  not  to  conquer  one's  somnolence 
so  far  as  lo  become  aware  of  (he  strayed 
explorer  and  give  him  some  friendly  in- 
formation as  to  his  bearings  — always  sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  inspection  should 
''  1  to  be   a  fit  object  for  benevo- 


your. 


"Not 


all," 


It 


that  Evelyn  could  make  of  him  ihro 
ber  eyelashes  when  he  came  alongside 
stopped  short,  as  she  had  been  sure 
he  would  do,  on  perceiving  the  sleeping 
beauty   in  the   hammock;  but  that  brief 
glimpse  must  have  been  satisfactory,  for 
she  at  once  sat  up  and  looked  smilingly  : 
the  stranger. 


politely, 
way  out  ? " 

The  tall,  dark  haired  young  man  whom  J 
she  addressed  replied  that  he  v 
am  not  a  trespasser,"  he  thought  it  right  I 
to  explain ;  "  t  came  with  a  message  from  I 
mv  mother,  Mrs.  Archdale,  and  Lady  | 
Wetherby  told  me  that  I  could  gel  out  by 
a  gale  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden." 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  the  young  lady ; 
"only  this  path  doesn't  lead  to  it,  or  any- 
where eise,  except  lothe  heap  where  ilie 
gardeners  throw  cabbnge-s talks  and  things 
which  they  nre  too  lazy  to  burn.  I'll  go 
with  you  and  show  you  where  you  ought 
to  have  kept  straight  on.  instead  of  lurn- 
ing  oS  at  right  angles,"  she  added,  with  a 
deft  movement  which  brought  her  feel  to 
the  ground. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  but  1  won't  give 
so  mueli  trouble,"  returned  the  unka 
youth,  who  was   much    loo   modest  I 
embarrassed  or  to  suspect  that  a  great 
compliment  was  being  paid  to  him.  ^ 

"it  isn't  any  trouble."  Lady  Evelyn 
kindly  assured  him.  And  as  soon  as  she  * 
had  quite  disengaged  herself  from  her 
hammock  and  had  moved  a  few  paces  from 
it,  she  snid,  "if  Mrs,  Archtlaie  is  your 
mother,  yon  musl  be  Mr.  Brett.  We  have 
met  before,  although  I  suppose  you  hai 

Willie  showed  his  white  teeth  and  3Q*  I 
swered,  "  No,  I  haven't  forgotler 
it  was  a  very  longtime  ago.     I  wasasmaji 
boy  in  those  days." 

"Yes;  and  I  was  instill  smaller  girl. 
You  were  a  friend  of  rn^brothcr's  then.  I 
think.     Have  you  kept  up'-your  friendship! 
with  him?"  ^ 

She  knew 
but: 

to  make  him  talk  to  her.  which  hfr.  for  hi; 
part,  was  not  in  the  least  unwillinK'^  lo  do. 
He  explained  at  some  length  and  wl\ih  a 
simplicity  which  confirmed  her  [avorilbic 
impression  of  him,  that  he  had  not  sen* 
much  of  her  brother  at  Eton,  and  nothing 
at  all  since  he  had  left. 

'■  Wetherby  went  to  Oxford.  I  believe," 
he  said,  "and  I  didn't.     I'm  in  the  army 

Lady  Evelyn's  previous  acquaintance 
with  young  men  had  led  her  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nine  out  of  ten  of  ihem  are  ludi- 
crously vain,  silly,  and  self-conscious, 
As  far  as  a  middle-aged  man  is  capable  of 
judging, she  was  wrong;  but  it  is  certain 
that  many  persona  of  her  ses,  slandtngi 
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aad  experience  would  pronounce  ber  right, 
and  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  they 
have  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  which  are  denied  to  us. 
However  that  may  be,  she  was  greatly 
pleased  with  Willie  Brett,  who  seemed  to 
her,  and  probably  was,  quite  unlike  the 
average  adolescent  Briton.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  she  found  out  more  about  his 
tastes  and  views  than  his  mother  knew ; 
she  graciously  imparted  to  him  some  of 
her  own,  and  showed  herself  so  amiably 
disposed  towards  him  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  — 

"  I  hope  you  will  join  a  little  expedition 
of  ours  to  Anstey's  Cove  this  afternoon. 
My  mother  sent  me  to  ask  whether  you 
would  come,  and  Lady  Wetherby  has  con- 
sented for  herself,  but  wouldn't  answer 
for  you.  Mr.  Archdale  has  gone  out  there 
to  make  a  sketch,  and  we  are  to  follow 
him,  and  have  tea  on  the  beach.  It 
doesn't  sound  a  particularly  attractive 
programme  ;  still,  if  you  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do " 

•*  I  certainly  haven't  anything  better  to 
do,"  replied  Lady  Evelyn,  "and  I  should 
like  very  much  to  join  the  tea-party,  thank 
you.     We  shall  drive,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Willie  answered  that  Lady  Wetherby 
had  kindly  offered  to  take  him  and  his 
mother  in  her  carriage,  and  that  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  offer  would  be  accepted. 
"  Flossie  —  my  small  half-sister,  you  know 
—  can  go  in  a  fly  with  the  kettle  and  the 
provisions,"  he  added. 

A  few  hours  later  this  arrangement  was 
carried  into  effect,  Anstey's  Cove,  a  more 
or  less  secluded  bathing-resort  with  which 
summer  visitors  to  Torquay  are  well  ac- 
quainted, has  always  captivated  the 
artistic  eye  by  reason  of  the  coloring  of 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  which  surround  it,  as 
well  as  the  sweep  of  coast-line  which 
stretches  away  from  its  shores  towards 
Portland  Bill  in  the  far  distance,  and 
although  Mr.  Archdale  was  not  a-  land- 
scape painter,  he  sometimes,  when  he  was 
in  the  mood,  painted  landscapes.  Being 
in  the  mood  for  it  that  day,  he  had  trans- 
ported his  easel,  his  luncheon-basket,  and 
the  rest  of  his  paraphernalia  thither  after 
breakfast,  and  by  the  time  that  his  wife 
and  her  friends  arrived  upon  the  scene  of 
his  labors  he  had  achieved  results  which 
he  hoped  would  ultimately  place  a  com- 
fortable sum  of  money  in  his  pocket.  It 
was  as  conducing  towards  that  end  that 
he  had  learnt  to  value  the  talent  that  he 
possessed,  and  when  Lady  Wetherby, 
after  having  expressed  the  pleasure  that 
it  gave  her  to  renew  acquaintance  with 


him,  scrutinized  his  work  and  praised  it, 
he  answered  laughingly, — 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  worth  much.  One  or  two 
men  have  taken  up  this  line  and  have  got 
the  monopoly  of  the  market  I  am  not 
considered  to  be  an  adept  at  depicting 
nature,  so  I  shan't  be  very  well  paid, 
whether  I  deserve  it  or  not." 

"  But  the  great  thing,"  observed  Lady 
Wetherby,  **  is  to  deserve  it." 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned  the  artist,  shaking 
his  head  gravely,  **  the  great  thing  is  to 
get  the  pay,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
be  able  to  do  without  it.  Unfortunatelv 
for  me,  I  am  not  in  either  of  those  envi- 
able positions." 

He  was  in  a  good  humor  that  afternoon 
(his  good  humor  was  no  longer  as  continu- 
ous as  it  had  been  informer  years);  he 
left  his  work  to  assist  Lady  Wetierby's 
rather  inefficient  footman  in  making  up  a 
Are  and  boiling  the  kettle ;  he  evidently 
wished  to  be  pleasant,  and  doubtless  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  being  so  if  the 
three  people  for  whose  benefit  he  was 
exerting  himself  had  not  been  hopelessly 
prejudiced  against  him.  Willie  and  Lady 
Wetherby  could,  if  they  had  chosen,  have 
given  good  reasons  for  their  prejudice; 
but  Evelyn,  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
man  except  that  he  was  Mrs.  Arcbdale's 
husband,  could  have  specified  none.  How- 
ever, it  was  not,  in  her  opinion,  necessary 
to  specify  reasons  for  liking  or  disliking 
anybody.  This  stout,  elderly  artist,  who 
assumed  some  of  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
youth  in  addressing  her,  struck  her  as  a 
contemptible  sort  of  personage,  and  she 
took  but  little  trouble  to  conceal  what  she 
thought  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
decidedly  liked  and  felt  interested  in 
Willie ;  so,  as  soon  as  the  tea  and  cakes 
had  been  almost  disposed  of,  she  asked 
him  whether  there  were  any  fish  to  be 
caught  thereabouts. 

Willie  replied  that  he  really  didn't 
know,  but  that  he  should  imagine  so. 

"Well,  then,  couldn't  you  get  a  boat 
and  some  lines  from  that  old  fisherman 
who  has  been  hovering  round  us  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour?  We  might  go 
out  and  try  our  luck  while  Mr.  Archdale 
finishes  his  picture,  and  our  respective 
mothers  talk  about  whatever  it  is  that 
mothers  always  talk  about  and  seem  to 
find  such  an  inexhaustible  subject." 

The  proposition  was  referred  to  Lady 
Wetherby  and  Marcia,  neither  of  whom 
had  anything  to  urge  against  it.  A  shady 
spot  was  discovered  where  they  could  sit 
and  rest  their  backs  upon  an  overhanging 
rock;    Archdale  returned  to   his    easel; 


Flossie  obtained  permlssioD  to  take 
ber  shoes  aod  stockings  and  wade  in 
pools ;  and,  everybody  else's  lastes  having 
thus  been  thoughtfully  provided  for.  Lady 
Evelyn  and  Willie  were  free  to  consult 
their  own.  One  of  ihem,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  had  no  great  experience 
of  or  fancy  for  such  interviews  as  that 
which  noiv  seemed  to  be  before  him;  yet 
he  was  not  so  abnormal  a  young  man  as  to 
dislike  Ihe  idea  of  it,  nor  was  he  altogeiher 
unconscious  of  the  compliment  thai  Lady 
Evelyn  had  paid  hira  in  suggesting  it. 

Now,  when  the  boat  had  been  pushed 
oS  and  Ihe  lines  dropped  over  the  side,  it 
appeared  that  she  did  not,  after  all,  care 
very  much  for  Ihe  pastime  upon  which  she 
was  ostensibly  engaged.  "  Oh,  it  doesn't 
."  she  said,  In  answer  to  her  com- 
panion "'s  remark  that  the  weather  was  not 
very  propitious  for  their  purpose;  "sea- 
fishing  is  poor  sport  at  the  best  of  times, 
'  "      u  fond  of  sport?" 

■■  1  am  fond  of  hunting,"  replied  Willie. 

"  So  am  1 1  but  I  never  have  any  except 
when  we  are  at  Wetherby.  We  generally 
Slay  here  through  half  the  winter,  and  of 
course  it  isn't  worth  while  to  go  out  for 
the  sake  of  such  hunling  as  one  can  get 
in  these  parts.  Torquay  is  a  slow  enough 
place  for  a  woman,  but  what  it  must  be  for 
a  man  I  Iremble  to  think  of.  How  will 
you  manage  to  endure  existence  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  1  think  I  could  endure  it  pretly 
well,  if  I  were  obliged,"  answered  Willie, 
smiling;  "it  is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  I 
am  not  particularly  exacting.  However, 
1  shan't  have  lime  lo  get  lired  of  it,  for  1 
shall  have  to  return  to  duty  the  day  after 
lo-morrow." 

"So  soon!"  ejaculated  the  girl  — and 
he  could  not  but  notice  and  be  gratified 
by  the  evident  disappointment  with  which 
she  received  this  news  —  "Ithoughiyou 
were  away  from  your  regiment  on  leave. 
But  you. will  come  back  again  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know.  I  shall  get 
long  leave  in  the  autumn,  but  whether  1 
shall  spend  part  of  it  here  or  not  will  have 
to  depend  upon  other  people.  My  real 
home  is  with  my  uncle,  and  I  expect  he 
will  want  me  to  be  at  Dlaydon,  where  he 
lives,  when  the  pheasant-shooting  begins. 
Besides,  I  am  not  sure  that  my  mother  and 
Mr.  Archdale  will  ask  me  lo  pay  them  a 

As  the  result  of  some  rumination  over 
ihe  above  speech.  Lady  Evelyn  observed, 
"  It  must  be  horrid  to  have  A  step-father. 
Don't  you  hate  himf  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  him,"  an- 
swered Willie  ;  "  I  haven't  seen  him  since 


I  was  a  boy.    It  would  be  rather  unEa.ii 
hale  him  for  being  my  step'father,  ibougl 

wouldn't  it?" 

"  I  dare  say  it  would ;  but  I  should 
him  for  that  reason,  all  the  same.  Added 
to  which,  1  am  quite  inclined  <o  believe 
that  I  should  hale  him  for  his  own  sake. 
And  I  can  see  by  the  way  you  look  at  him 
that  you  do," 

Willie  laughed  —  he  had  a  low,  boyish 
kind  o£  laugh  which  the  least  experienced 
of  human  beings  could  recognize  as  thai 
of  an  honest  fellow.  "I  am  sorry  if  I 
looked  murderous  at  him,"  said  he.  "  f 
have  no  right  to  hate  him  thai  I  know  of 
but  I  wasn't  very  fond  of  him  in  old  days, 
and  I  suppose  he  isn't  quite  the  sort  of 
man  whom  1  ever  should  choose  lo  makS' 

"  Al  all  events,  I  wouldn't  allow  hii 
stand  between   me  and  my  mother  if  I 
were  you,"  Lady  Evelyn  declared. 

She  may  have  made  thra  slatemeat, 
spontaneously  and  because  it  was  truth, 
or  she  may  —  for  her  wits  were  shaip  — 
have  divined  what  the  young  man's  lee]- 
ings  were  and  what  was  the  shortest  road 
""  1  intimacy  with  him.  Either  way,  she 
no  dilHcully  in  breaking  down  that 
barrier  of  reticence  behind  which  many 
people  accused  him  of  entrenching  hins- 
self,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  had  confes.<)ed  to  her  what  he  had  never 
confessed  to  anybody  else  ;  namely,  that 
the  loss  of  his  mother's  love  and  compan- 
ionship had  been  almost  a  heavier  sorrow 
to  him  than  her  death  would  have  been. 

■■Of  course  il  was  all  right,"  he  has- 
tened lo  add.  "People  are  entitled  lo 
marry  again  if  they  ch't^se,  and  as  she  had 
fallen  out  with  my  uiXle,  it  wasn't  her 
fault  that  she  had  to  drop  me.  Stilt,  it 
seemed  a  little  hard," 

Lady  Evelyn  was  of  opinioo  that  it  had 
been  very  hard  indeed;  she  also  thought 
thai  only  a  heartless  and  sellisti  womaD 
could  have  acted  as  Marcia  had  done. 
But  she  knew  belter  ihan  to  say  what  she 
thought,  "  1  dare  say  it  has  been  quite  as 
hard  for  your  mother  as  it  has  been  wr 
you."  was  the  only  comment  upon  nbicb 
she  ventured,  and  the  young  man  thought 
it  a  very  kind  and  sympathetic  one. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  order  to  olter  or 
listen  10  kindly  and  sympathetic  speeches 
that  they  had  put  out  to  sea;  and  of  this 
they  were  reminded  when  Evelyn's  line. 
which  she  had  been  holding  loosely  W- 
tween  her  finzers  all  this  time,  was  sud-> 
denly  iwilched  from  her  grasp. 

"Good  gracious!"  she  exclaimed, 
do  believe  1  have  caught  a  fish  ! " 
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She  had  undoubtedly  hooked  a  fish ; 
whether  she  would  have  caught  him  if 
Willie  had  not  promptly  seized  her  line  is 
another  question.  However,  that  kind  of 
angling  can  scarcely  be  included  among 
the  fine  arts,  and,  after  some  moments  of 
anxiety,  the  line  was  restored  to  her,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  of  hauling  a  huge  conger-eel 
into  the  boat.  Now,  when  you  are  in  a 
small  open  boat  in  company  with  a  conger- 
eel  of  fine  proportions,  nothing  is  of  such 
urgent  necessity  as  to  kill  him  before  he 
bites  one  of  your  fingers  off.  As  he  is 
not  quite  the  easiest  animal  in  the  world 
for  a  novice  to  kill,  Willie  had  his  work 
cut  out  for  him  during  the  next  few  sec- 
onds, and  consequently  did  not  notice  a 
look  of  annoyance  and  consternation  which 
had  come  over  his  companion's  face.  Not 
until  the  deed  was  done,  and  he  was  offer- 
ing her  his  congratulations,  did  he  perceive 
that  something  was  amiss. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously.    "  Did  the  line  cut  your  fingers  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Evelyn;  "only,  in 
pulling  it  in,  one  of  my«bracelets  slipped 
over  my  hand,  and  has  gone  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  tiresome;  but  it 
can't  be  helped." 

**  I  am  so  sorry!"  said  Willie.  "Is  it 
a  bracelet  that  you  care  very  much 
about?" 

*•  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  lose  it.  How- 
ever, we  can't  possibly  get  it  back  again, 
so  there's  no  use  in  crying  about  it.  I 
must  console  myself  with  that  repulsive- 
looking  monster  that  I  have  secured  in 
its  place.     Can  we  eat  him  ?  " 

*'  I  doubt  whether  you  would  like  him," 
answered  Willie,  "although  I  believe  that 
he  is  considered  eatable.  But  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  get  your  bracelet  back  for 
you  to-morrow.  Anyhow,  I'll  try.  We 
know  the  exact  spot,  you  see." 

"  Do  we  ? "  asked  Lady  Evelyn  rather 
absently. 

It  was  evident  that  the  loss  of  this  trin- 
ket had  distressed  her  more  than  she  cared 
to  show,  and  it  was  also  evident  that  she 
placed  no  sort  of  confidence  in  Willie's 
ability  to  recover  it.  Both  of  these  cir- 
cumstances may  have  made  him  all  the 
more  determined  to  succeed  in  a  some- 
what doubtful  enterprise  ;  but  he  allowed 
the  subject  to  drop  for  the  time  being, 
and,  as  Lady  Wetherby  was  now  seen  to 
be  signalling  with  her  pocket-handkerchief 
from  the  shore,  his  conversational  powers 
were  not  taxed  much  farther.  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  driving  home  in  a  fly  with 
his  stepfather,   Marcia  having  suddenly 


and  at  the  last  moment  stated  her  inten- 
tion of  keeping  Flossie  with  her. 

Archdale,  leaning  back  in  the  jingling 
conveyance  and  pumng  at  his  cigar,  con- 
templated his  silent  neighbor  with  a  smile 
of  amusement.  "  Really  it's  no  fault  of 
mine,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he.  "Of 
course  you  would  like  to  be  in  the  car- 
riage with  the  ladies,  and  I'm  sure  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see 
you  there ;  but  I  presume  that,  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  themselves,  they 
don't  want  you.  They  don't  always  want 
us,  you  know;  but  be  consoled  —  they 
generally  do.  And,  after  a  good  many 
years'  experience  of  them  and  their  ways, 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  would  be  a 
happy  and  fortunate  thing  for  us  if  they 
didn't." 

Mr.  Archdale  was  fond  of  enlarging 
upon  that  theme.  He  had  always  been  a 
child  of  Nature,  and  he  had  now  reached 
a  time  of  life  at  which  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  Nature's  laws  that  a  man  should  derive 
satisfaction  from  futile  moralizings.  He 
wentv-on  talking,  and  said  some  cynical 
things  as  well  as  some  which  were  per- 
haps true  and  a  few  which  were  almost 
witty.  He  amused  himself  and  did  no 
harm  to  his  companion,  who  was  not  lis- 
tening to  him.  What  Willie  was  thinking 
was  that  that  bracelet  must  have  been 
given  to  Lady  Evelyn  by  somebody  to 
whom  she  was  fondly  attached.  Possibly 
by  her  mother,  or  even  by  her  brother. 
He  had  gathered  from  what  she  had  told 
him  that  she  was  not  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  so  that  assuredly  no  man  who  was 
not  related  to  her  would  have  had  the  im* 
pertinence  to  present  her  with  a  bracelet. 
In  any  case,  he  must  fish  it  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  for  her,  and  this  he  was 
fully  determined  to  do.  In  that  way  he 
might  count  at  the  least  upon  pleasing 
her,  and  perhaps  also  upon  earning  her 
gratitude. 

"  I  suppose,  if  one  wants  to  bathe  before 
breakfast,  one  can  always  get  hold  of 
some  fellow  who  will  take  one  out  in  a 
boat,"  he  said,  quite  irrelevantly,  during 
one  of  the  pauses  which  broke  his  step- 
father's leisurely  discourse. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE  FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 

In  days  gone  by  fashionable  young 
ladies  who  were  wont  to  dance  all  night 
seldom  showed  themselves  to  an  expec- 
tant world  before  noonday  ;  but  the  pres- 
ent generation,  as  anybody  may  perceive 
by  taking  a  stroll  into  Hyde  Park  after 


breakfast,  has  other  habits.  Some  people 
affirm  that  this  is  because  their  con- 
cot  allow  Ihem  to  rest  i  but 
the  theory  sounds  far-£eiched ;  it  is  mors 
likely  that  their  supply  of  vitality  is 
greater  than  that  of  their  mothers  used  to 
be,  because  they  have  been  born  of  a  race 
of  comparatively  abstemious  parent!.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Evelyn  Foljambe  was  an 
early  riser,  anil  on  the  day  following  that 
of  the  eicpedition  to  Anstey's  Cove  which 
has  been  described,  she  was  out  in  the 
garden  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

Now,  although  she  was  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  she  was  also  impressionable 
(which  most  of  them,  as  far  as  one  can 
discover,  are  not);  so  it  was  natural 
enough  that  her  maiden  meditatioDS 
should  centre  round  the  rather  grave  and 
reserved  youth  who  had  taken  her  out 
tishing  and  had  as  good  as  promised  to 
restore  her  lost  bracelet  to  her.  It  had 
been  Willie's  good  fortune  to  interest  her. 
She  thought  he  had  expressive  eyes  — 
and  indeed  she  was  not  wrong  there  —  she 
thought  that  his  face,  as  well  as  his  coQ' 
versation,  exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of 
cheerfulness  and  melancholy ;  she  thought, 
in  short,  that  he  would  repay  cultivation ; 
and  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the 
supposition  that  that  was  why  she  saun- 
tered down  as  far  as  the  garden  gate  and 
stood  with  her  elbows  resting  upon  it 
until  the  figure  of  a  tall  young  man,  clad 
in  flannels,  was  discovered  approaching 
along  the  road. 

She  was  not  surprised  to  see  him;  but 
apparently  he  was  surprised  to  see  her, 
for  he  started  when  he  recognized  her, 
and  a  slight  flush  showed  itself  on  his 
cheeks  as  he  took  oS  his  cap,  saying,  — 

'■  I  was  on  my  way  to  your  house.  I 
found  your  bracelet  all  right,  and  I  hopeit 
isn't  any  the  worse  for  having  spent  the 
night  under  water." 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  any  the  worse  when 
he  produced  it  from  his  pocket.  It  was  one 
of  those  hoops  known  as  bracelets  lie  boH- 
A^Hr,  and  only  differed  from  the  prescribed 
aspect  of  such  talismans  by  being  formed 
of  alternate  diamonds  and  rubies  instead 
of  plain  gold. 

"  Oh,  thank  yoo  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Evelyn  gratefully.  "  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  again.  How  in  the  world  did  you 
contrive  to  get  hold  of  it?" 

"  Well,  I  dived  until  I  found  it.  That 
was  easily  enough  done,  of  course." 

"I  should   have  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  more  difficult.     How  many  lii 
did  you  itave  to  dive  ? " 

Willie  did   not  remember,  and  co: 


quently  could  not  say;  but  he 
anxious  to  make  it  understood  that  he 
would  cheerfully  have  gone  on  diving  nil 
day  long  rather  than  liave  tailed  in  his 
purpose.  "I  was  sure  that  you  valued 
the  bracelet  for  more  than  its  intrinsic 
worth,"  he  explained. 

"  Were  you  ? "  said  Lady  Evelyn,  pass- 
ing the  circlet  over  her  hand  and  smiling 
It  him.     "  I  don't  know  that  I  value  it   so 
very,  very  much  ;  still  one  doesn't  like  to 
'  se  presents.    The  person  who  has  given 
lu  the  present  might  ask  you   what  had 
^comeof  i[,andlhen,  if  youhad  to  tellbim 
at  you  had  accidentally  dropped  it  into 
e  sea,  he  might  be  put  out.    It  takes  so 
tie  to  put  some  people  out." 
Willie   Qretl,  at    all    events,  was    not 
sily  put  out  i  yet  he  was  a  little  put  out 
iw   by  Lady  Evelyn's  incidental  adtnis- 
an  that  the  donor  of  her  bracelet  had 
:en  a  man.     And  surely  it  was  a   very 
pardonable  curiosity  on  his  part  that  made 
'  '  m  desirous  of  discovering  who  that  man 
ght  have  been. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  with  a  most  un- 
ccessEul  assumption  of  indifference,  "  it 
Lsn't  your  brother  who  gave  you  [be 
thing,  was  it?" 

"1  will  not  deceive  you,"  replied  Lady 
Evelyn  gravely ;  "  the  thing  was  not  given 
"    "le  by  my  brother.    He  doesn't  often 
me  things.   Weiherby  is  a  very  decent 
of  brother,  as  brothers  go ;  but  he 
a  bad  memory  for  dates,  so  that  he 
generaily  ignores  my  birthday.     If    you 
to  know  who  did  give  it  to  me,  1  don't 
I  mind  telling  you.     It  was  a  certain 
Mortimer,  who  will  be  coming  here 
shortly  in  his  yacht,  a;id  who  will  be  cer- 
tain to  fix  his  eyes  up^n  my  wrist  the 
moment  that  he  shakes  hands  with  me." 
Dh!"    said   Willie;   atid  if  this   aa- 
icement    made   him    feel    as    though 
somebody  had  suddenly  planted  a  dagger 
in  his  heart,  the  reader  will  probably  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  his  uncomfortable 
nations  belter  than  he  himself  diif. 
Yes,"    continued    Lady  Evelyn  ttao- 
quilly;    "1  had  a  bet  with    him    abowt 
something —  I    forget  what  —  and  1   won 
it.     Even  mamma,  who  is  very  particular, 
admits  that  debts  of  honor  must  be  paid  : 
so   she    allowed  me   to    accept   (he  gilt. 
although  she  said  it  looked  rather  com- 
promising.    Do  you  think,"  she  inquired 
innocently.  "  that  one  compromises  one- 
self by  accepting  gifts  of  that  kind  ?  " 

Willie  h»dn't  a  doubt  of  it.     However,,, 
he  only  said,  "  Oh,  I  can't  pretend  to  be  n 
judge.     Perhaps,  if  your  friend  Mr.  Mol 
timer  is  an  old  gentleman  —  " 
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"  Bat  unfortunately  he  isn't ;  he  is  quite 
a  young  gentleman.  In  fact,  as  he  was 
at  Eton  with  Wetherby,  he  must  have 
been  at  Eton  with  you.  Possibly  you  may 
recollect  him?" 

Willie  nodded  raXher  gloomily.  "  Quite 
weJl ;  he  was  in  my  tutor's  house.  A  very 
good-looking  fellow." 

"  I  believe  he  is  considered  so,"  replied 
Lady  Evelyn,  who  was  probably  enjoying 
this  colloquy  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
ought  to  nave  done.  **  Does  that  make 
thins^s  worse  ?  If  it  does,  you  might  take 
the  oracelet  and  throw  it  into  the  sea 
again.  Rather  than  incur  your  disap- 
proval, I  would  nerve  myself  to  endure 
that  loss." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  young 
man  in  a  hurt  voice  ;  **  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
impertinent." 

**  You  weren't  a  bit  impertinent,"  she 
returned,  laughing,  '*and  1  am  glad  to 
have  my  bracelet  back,  although  I 
shouldn't  have  broken  my  heart  if  I  had 
lost  it,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  all  the  trouble  that  you  have  taken. 
Will  that  do?" 

At  any  rate,  he  could  not  reasonably 
expect  her  to  say  more.  He  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  and  then,  as  she  did  not 
ask  him  to  enter  the  house,  he  took  his 
leave. 

*•  We  may  hope  to  see  you  again  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  may  we  not  ?"  she 
inquired.  To  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  certainly  do  his  best  to  come,  if 
invited. 

Somehow  or  other,  he  went  away  feel- 
ing rather  dispirited.  Lady  Evelyn  had 
been  very  kind  and  pleasant  to  him  — 
much  more  so,  if  he  had  only  known  it, 
than  she  was  Jn  the  habit  of  being  to 
castial  young  men  —  but  it  was  quite 
clear,  he  thought,  that  she  would  forget 
all  about  him  the  moment  that  his  back 
was  turned.  Indeed,  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  world  for  her  remembering  him, 
nor  perhaps  any  sufficient  one  for  his  de- 
siring her  to  do  so.  He  had,  however, 
reached  the  point  of  feeling  perfectly 
certain  that  he  could  never  forget  her, 
and  of  determining  that  he  would  miss  no 
opportunity  of  recalling  himself  to  her 
recollection.  Only  the  thought  of  Morti- 
mer discouraged  and  disheartened  him. 
Mortimer  was  rich,  handsome,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  social  set  in 
which  Lady  Wetherby  mixed;  whereas 
he  himself,  although  rich  —  or  at  least 
likely  to  become  so  —  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  fashionable  world,  and  had  no  per- 
sonal attractions.    He  was  a  very  modest 
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youth,  and  that  was  the  estimate  that  he 
had  formed  of  himself.  For  his  weal  or 
for  his  woe,  he  bad  fallen  in  love  with  a 
girl  whose  rank  was  above  his  own,  and 
everything  led  him  to  believe  that  she 
would  go  tranquilly  on  her  way,  without 
so  much  as  noticing  that  she  had  walked 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  a  young  infan- 
try officer.  Holding  such  convictions,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  wiser  to  aban- 
don all  idea  of  revisiting  Torquay ;  but 
no  one  can  be  wise  and  in  love  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Later  in  the  day,  there- 
fore, he  asked  his  mother  whether  she 
would  like  him  to  spend  a  part  of  his 
forthcoming  leave  with  her,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  an  unhesitating 
reply  in  the  affirmative. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  wish  it ! "  ex- 
claimed Marcia  gratefully  (for  it  had  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  tell  her  anything 
about  the  loss  and  recovery  of  Lady  Eve- 
lyn's bracelet).  "It  will  be  horribly  duU 
for  you,  I  know ;  but  perhaps  it  may  con- 
sole you  a  little  to  remember  what  pleas- 
ure you  will  be  giving  to  me.  Won't  Sir 
George  make  difficulties,  though  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  he  will,"  answered  the 
young  man  ;  **  but  I  expect  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  it  all  right.  As  soon  as  I  came 
of  age,  he  admitted  that  I  was  my  own 
master,  and  of  course  I  shall  put  in  a 
week  or  two  at  Blaydon." 

It  seemed,  in  fact,  unlikely  that  Sir 
George  Brett  could  find  any  decent  excuse 
forgiving  trouble  in  the  matter;  yet  be- 
fore this  conversation  came  to  an  end  an 
event  which  that  gentleman  professed  to 
foresee,  and  of  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  approved,  had  taken  place. 

Marcia  and  her  son  had  gone  out  for  a 
walk  together,  and  had  wandered  as  far  as 
one  of  the  slopes  overlooking  the  sea 
which  is  known  as  the  New  Cut,  and  has 
been  prettily  laid  out  with  shrubs  and 
zigzag  paths  and  benches  in  sheltered 
spots.  They  had  been  sitting  upon  one 
of  the  latter  for  some  little  time  before 
she  reverted  to  the  subject  of  her  domestic 
anxieties,  which,  it  appeared,  were  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  of  a  pecuniary 
character.  That  Archdale  had  not  proved 
himself  altogether  beyond  reproach  as  a 
husband  Willie  had  already  been  given 
to  understand;  he  now  gathered  that  his 
mother's  fortune  had  been  slowly  but 
steadily  encroached  upon  by  the  demands 
of  the  establishment  until  it  was  alarm- 
ingly near  extinction. 

"  It  is  useless  to  preach  economy  to 
Cecil,"  Marcia  declared;  "he  won't  un- 
derstand that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on 
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ing  upOD  one's  capital,  aad  be  gets  im- 1  regiment,  and  as  his  step-faiber  had  gi 
'■  ■"  when  I  try  lo  explain  to  him  that  ■  him  a  kiad  and  even  pressing  '-■"■- 
'"   ■"'"    '-''Torquay'--'--   - - 
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we  spend  rather  more  ihan  double  our 
income  every  year.  He  says  we  have  no 
fixed  income,  which  of  course  is  true 
enough  ;  but  if  he  sells  a  picture  he  al- 
ways counts  that  as  a  sort  of  windfall  and 
throws  away  the  money  at  once  upoa  all 
sons  of  luxuries  that  we  don't  want.  The 
consequence  is  that  1  can  hardly  pay  my 
way  from  day  to  day.  I  can't  imagine  any- 
thing that  would  giveme  greater  joy  at  the 
present  mornenl' than  to  hear  thai  some- 
body had  left  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

Now,  a  hundred  pounds  is  not  a  very 
large  sum.  At  all  events,  a  bunting  man 
who  stands  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings 
can  hardly  expect  lo  find  a  horse  that  will 
carry  him  at  a  lower  figure,  and  Willie,  as 
it  happened,  was  even  now  in  treaty  for 
an  animal  whose  price  was  about  half  as 
much  again.  He  thought  he  could  do 
very  well  without  that  horse,  and  he  was 
sure  that  his  mother  needed  j^i  jo  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  did.  He  iherefore 
begged  her  to  let  him  have  the  satisfaction 
of  relieving  her  from  worry  in  that  simple 
and  easy  way. 

She  protested  a  little,  bul  not  very  much 
or  very  long.  After  all,  Willie  was  ex- 
tremely well  off  for  a  bachelor  and  would 
some  day  come  into  a  great  fortune.  Had 
their  positions  been  reversed,  she  would 
have  thought  him  most  unkind  if  he  had 
refused  to  let  her  help  him,  and  why  should 
&he  be  unkind  to  one  whom  she  loved  so 
dearly?  Perhaps  she  was  an  adept  at 
self'deceplioo ;  perhaps  he  was  adroit  in 
the  methods  of  persuasion  which  he  em- 
ployed :  or,  more  probably,  she  believed 
what  he  said  because  he  was  evidently  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Id  any  case,  she  ended 
with  the  comfortable  conviction  that  she 
was  doing  him  a  favor  by  accepting  his 
trifling  gift.  He  absolutely  declined  to 
call  ii  a  loan,  affirming  that,  if  it  came  to 
a  debtor  and  creditor  question,  be  owed 
her  far  more  than  that. 

Possibly  he  did  owe  her  more;  for  she 
had  been  a  good  and  kind  mother  lo  him 
in  his  childhood,  and  such  debts  are  not 
to  be  discharged  by  money  payments.  He 
was,  at  any  rate,  very  glad  that  he  was 
able  to  be  of  some  service  lo  her.  He 
wrote  out  a  cheque  for  therequiredamount 
as  soon  as  they  returned  lo  the  house  and 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind  forth- 
with. 

He  was,  however,  reminded  of  it  in  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  way  about  ten  days 
later.  By  thai  lime  he  had  returned  to  bis 
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what  hh 
George  Brett's 
swer.  which  arrived  by  return  of  post,  i 
not  altogether  agreeable  reading :  — 
"  My  dear  Willie,  — 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  am  strongly 
posed  to  your  associating  upon  terms 
intimacy  with  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archdali 
you  are  also  aware  of  the  reasons  which  I 
nave  for  opposing  you  upon  this  point. 
Nevertheless,  3'0il  are  free  to  please  your- 
self, and  although  It  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  your  aunt  to  hear  that  you  will 
not  be  with  her  during  the  whole  of  your 
leave,  she  recognizes,  as  I  do,  that  two  old 
people  cannot  ^irly  ask  a  young  fellow  lo 
devote  himself  solely  to  them.  The  time, 
however,  has  now  come  for  me  Co  speak 
to  you  seriously  and  decisively  upon  3 
subject  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
10  you:  1  mean  the  risk  of  your  be 
eventually  called  upon  to  support  y 
molher  and  her  husband.  Your  c 
money  you  can,  of  course,  spend  in  ; 
fashion  that  may  seem  good  to  you  ;  bi 
wish  you  10  understand,  once  for  alt.  that 
if  you  spend  it,  or  any  part  of  it.  in  loans 
to  .Mrs.  Archdale,  you  will  inherit  none  of 
mine.  1  have  worked  hard  all  my  life, 
and  I  have  no  idea  of  allowing  the  fruiis 
y  labors  to  be  dissipated  in  foreign 
countries  by  a  pair  of  spendthrifts.  I  can 
dersland  that  it  may  be  difRcutt  for  you 
resist  your  mother's  appeals;  but  you 
II  have  to  resist  them,  and  if  you  do  not 
so  at  once  you  wi!l  never  do  so  at  all. 
is  evident  th; 
conveying  this 
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n  favor  of  Mrs.  Archd:  , 
at  the  bank.  I  desire  10  make  no  further 
comment  upon  the  incident;  I  merely  re- 
quest you  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that, 
should  such  a  thing  occur  again,  the  c 
sequence  which  I  Lav  •  •■  •  ■■ 
eviiably  follow. 

"  Your  aunt  joins  me  in  love  to  you  ancf 
In  the  hope  that  you  will  see  how  undesir- 
able it  is  that  your  stay  under  .Mr.  Arch- 
dale's  roof  should  be  a  protracted  one. 
"  Your  affeclionaie  uncle, 

"George  Brett." 

This  is  the  son  of  thing  thai  comes  of 
opening  a  banking  account  with  one's  re- 
lations. Probably  Willie  Brett  was  not  the 
first  man  who  has  realized  and  regretted 
the  inconveniences  entailed  thereby. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
WATTEAU  — HIS  LIFE  AND   WORK. 

We  all  know  Watteau's  pictures.  There 
may  be  no  work  of  his  in  our  National 
GaXery,  but  in  spite  of  that  this  strange 
artist  has  impressed  his  memory  and  his 
times  on  most  of  the  European  nations. 
Many  persons  are  quite  ignorant  of  his 
story,  they  even  hardly  know  that  he  was 
called  "  Le  Peintre  des  f6tes  galantes," 
but  they  know  these  same/^/^j  from  b4s 
pictures  or  by  engravings  from  them. 
Some  critics,  if  they  belong  to  a  certain 
section  of  high  art,  may  talk  slightingly 
of  his  talent,  they  may  criticise  his  color- 
ing, his  figures,  they  may  speak  scornfully 
of  his  inventive  powers  and  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy;  but  throw  mud  at  him 
as  they  may,  Watteau  cannot  be  com- 
pletely hidden  by  it;  he  lives  and  will  live 
among  other  artists  who  have  achieved 
greater  results  and  wider  fame.  To  wrest 
fame  from  the  grudging  world,  a  man  must 
have  something  specially  his  own,  some- 
thing which  he  can  give  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  no  one  else  can  offer,  and 
Watteau  had  that  something,  and  has 
given  it  to  us.  He  has  seized  better  than 
any  other  artist  the  fleeting  grace  which 
emanates  from  woman  in  her  youth  and 
beauty.  He  did  not  give  us  her  soul  — 
some  will  deny  that  any  of  those  fairy 
women,  full  of  grace  and  graceful  beauty, 
had  souls  at  all ;  they  belong,  say  they,  to 
ihe  fiUs galanies,  they  are  the  inhabitants 
of  a  frivolous,  pleasure-loving  world,  or 
the  puppets  of  the  gr^en-room,  and  pegs 
for  fancy  dresses;  even  his  landscapes, 
where  these  coquettes  trip  lightly  or  re- 
pose in  delicious  idleness  with  their  lovers* 
arms  around  them,  ves,  even  these  gar- 
dens are  the  result  ot  fancy  culture,  of  an 
age  when  landscape  gardening  was  in  its 
most  corrupt  stage,  and  when  statues  and 
fountains,  clipped  trees,  and  soft  verdure, 
all  had  to  be  regulated  and  arranged  to 
suit  these  same  festive  creatures,  and  not 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  antique  remain- 
ing in  Watteau's  art.  His  modern  Venus 
is  draped,  but  looks  infinitely  less  noble 
than  her  undraped  prototype,  nevertheless 
all  the  little  folds  of  her  silks  and  satins 
have  their  peculiar  grace;  her  feet  are 
made  for  lovers  to  worship,  even  though 
they  are  enclosed  in  tiny  shoes  raised  on 
high  heels ;  her  fan  is  wielded  by  hands 
that  are  carried  with  real  pleasure  to  the 
lips  of  those  courtiers  in  powder  and  em- 
broidered vests,  in  satin  coats  and  silk 
stockings,  who  please  her  so  well  as  she 


turns  her  slender  neck  to  look  at  them 
with  the  motion  of  a  dove  which  coos 
softly  to  its  mate. 

At  first  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Wat- 
teau speaks  of  love  and  pleasure,  of  danc- 
ing and  music,  of  mandolins  and  guitars, 
of  sunshine  without  rain,  of  laughter  with- 
out tears,  but  then,  suddenly  we  ask  our- 
selves, "Did  the  painter  of  the  Jdtes 
galantes  —  did  he  give  us  all  this  out  of 
pure  love  for  the  frivolous  world  and  its 
empty  pleasures,  or  did  he  see  what  we 
know  was  underneath  it  all,  the  ghastly 
deathVhe^d,  and  did  he  hear  as  we  do 
the  disenchanted  moan  through  all  the 
ringing  laughter  ? " 

Let  us  turn  to  his  life-story,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  sad,  short  thirty-seven  years 
the  answer  seems  forced  upon  us  that  this 
painter  oi  fites  galantes  was  after  all  a 
keen  satirist,  that  he  flung  his  airy  crea- 
tions on  paper  and  panel  with  a  lightness 
of  hand  but  a  heaviness  of  heart  which 
makes  us,  as  we  gaze  at  a  Watteau  picture, 
feel  our  own  throat  tighten ;  we  see  that 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  Revolution 
throws  its  chill  already  on  the  sunny 
scene  —  a  chill  which  this  strange,  sad- 
hearted  artist  foresaw,  and  noting  it,  was 
not  sorry  to  leave  the  world  which  had 
been  able  to  give  him  so  little  joy  in  return 
for  all  the^love  and /?/«  that  he  repre- 
sented so  faithfully  for  it. 

Poor  Watteau  !  Even  when  quite  young 
you  see  no  laughter  in  his  face.  His 
features  are  thin  and  nervous-looking. 
His  eyebrows  are  arched,  his  eyes  large, 
dark,  and  restless,  his  nose  thin,  his  mouth 
sad,  and  there  is  a  drawn  look  over  all  the 
countenance.  As  time  goes  on,  all  this 
becomes  more  accentuated,  whilst  the 
pictures  he  painted  become  more  lively, 
the  mad  dances  and  love-makings  and 
frolics  more  pronounced  in  proportion  as 
his  face  becomes  thinner  and  sadder,  his 
eye  more  sunk  and  hollow,  and  nothing  is 
left  of  his  youth  except  that  high  white 
forehead  over  which  falls  the  long  curls  of 
his  Louis  XIV.  wig.  He  was  sick  to 
death  of  it  all,  and  reading  his  life  we 
experience  the  deepest  sympathy  for  him, 
the  sympathy  we  give  to  those  whose 
laughter  hides  more  tears  than  the  tears 
of  those  who  weep. 

Watteau  was  the  son  of  a  Valenciennes 
master  roof-tiler  and  carpenter,  but  the 
Watteaus  were  by  no  means  the  destitute 
people  some  have  represented  them  to 
be;  their  name  was  not  unknown  in  their 
own  town,  for  Watteau /^r^  owned  some 
ancient  houses  and  had  built  himself  a 
new  one.    On  the  roth  of  October,  1684, 
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1  Antoine  was  baptized  with  all 
nony.and  jean  Antoine  Baiche 
and  Aane  Mailloo  were  respectively  hi 
godfather  and  godmother.  Of  course  th 
child  began  to  draw  at  once;  we  who  )iav 
known  Other  artistic  children  can  we 
imagine  him  lying  on  Ihe  ground  poring 
over  a  huge  volume  oE  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"  not  to  study  the  holy  records, 
10  draw  little  pictures  on  the  broad  white 
margin,  It  was  lime  for  old  Watteau  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  making  his  son  a  tiler, 
so  he  placed  him  with  a  certain  G^rin,  an 
arliiit  in  the  town  whose  drawing  was  good, 
but  whose  color  was  execrable. 

Of  course,  too,  Paris  loomed  on  the  boy 
artist's  horizon  like  a  new  Jerusalem; 
already  the  restless  spirit  had  begun  Co 
show  Itself,  young  though  he  was,  and 
there  must  have  l^en  a  quarrel  between 
father  and  son  on  the  subject  of  ihe  exo- 
dus, for  when  Paris  is  reached  (though 
Antoine  travelled  with  a  Flemish  scene- 
painter  who,  like  his  companion,  fancied 
that  fortune  must  live  in  Paris)  Watteau 
ia  in  a  penniless  condition,  and  remains 
so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

At  first  he  and  the  Flemish  artist  doubt- 
less frequented  ihe  theatres,  and  here 
most  likely  the  vision  of  those  artificial 
but  graceful  women  first  struck  Walteau's 
young  imagiaaliDD.  This  was  his  first 
glimpse  of  life,  and,  Ihoughlful-minded  lad 
that  he  was,  ii  must  have  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  him. 

But  scene-painting  just  then  was  not 
profitable ;  the  Valenciennes  artist  re- 
turned home  and  left  Waiieau  alone  in 
that  big,  busy,  careless  city. 

One  willingly  draws  a  curtain  over  suf- 
fering so  common  to  all  these  imaginative 
souls  that  flutter  round  a  great  capital 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  future  suc- 
cess, but  happily  Watteau  soon  found 
employment  at  a  manufactory  —  one  can 
cM  it  nothing  else — of  pictures  and 
daubs  on  the  Pont  Notre  Dame.  Here 
was  quite  an  atelier  of  raw  youths  who 
copied  ad  nauseam  St.  Nicholas  or  St. 
Somebody  Else,  or  rather  one  undertook 
to  paint  the  saint's  head,  another  his 
hands,  a  third  put  in  the  high  lights,  and 
a  fourth  the  golden  aureoles.  They  were 
done  by  the  gross  for  the  provinces,  and 
quantity,  not  quality,  was  required.  Wat- 
teau, however,  was  in  great  request,  and 
no  wonder;  he  could  paint  St.  Nicholas 
from  top  to  toe  without  a  copy,  and  he 
worked  so  quickly  that  he  more  than 
earned  his  fifteen  francs  a  week,  with 
"  soup  every  day  "  into  the  bargain. 

Imagine  the  suSering  of  an  artist  mind, 


:ompelled  to  copy  unsaintly  saints  or  o\S\ 
lling   their  ledgers;  but  tberfti 

1,  and  the  odd 
I,  and  tde  nighfs  even.  What 
these  were  for  Watteau ! 
ind  drew  and 
e  had  done  at  Valeacieones,  and 
in  drawing  from  life  he  learnL  At  last 
he  was  able  to  escape  from  bondage,  and 
he  afterwards  made  the  remark  that  bad 
he  stayed  longer  he  thought  the  saints 
would  have  maddened  him,  and  now  for 
the  first  lime  he  gets  a  real  chance  of  im- 
proving himself.  Giliot,  the  artist  who 
had  given  up  pure  art  for  decorative  work 
at  the  opera,  and  restricted  himself  To 
painting  scenes  from  the  Com^die  Ita- 
iienne,  recognised  Watteau's  talent,  and 
■  he  two  fraternized  at  once,  Watteaa 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  new  friead, 
but  all  too  soon  the  pupil  excelled  the 
master.  Was  it  jealousy,  or  was  it 
that  for  two  persons  to  agree  they  must 
possess  opposite  virtues.'  Anyhow,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  two  who  had  joined 
company  with  pleasure  parted  with  joy. 
Lancrel,  the  artist  afterwards  well  koowo, 
was  in  this  studio  and  left  it  at  tbe 
same  lime  — it  is  said  at  Walteau's  in- 
stigation, believing  in  his  friend's  ad- 
vice to  "go  and  copy  aature."  Strange 
that  in  spile  of  ihe  fancifulness  of  Wat- 
teau's theatre  surroundings.  In  spile  oE 
comedies,  powder,  patches,  and  coaven- 
tionaliiies,  his  one  cry  was  always  this, 
"Go  to  Nature,  and  follow  her." 

There  must  have  been  something  very 
taking  about  this  same  Jean  Antoine,  for 
notwithstanding  his.  restlessness,  his 
gravity,  his  uncertaioty  of  action,  he 
found  and  retained  devoted  friends. 
After  leaving  Gillot,  he  was  received  by 
Andran,  the  keeper  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  a  decorator  of  ceilings.  This  new 
friendship  was  a  glorious  chance  ior  Wat- 
" "  tu.  In  the  palace  were  real  old  masters 
look  at,  to  study,  and  to  strive  tO  imi- 
Ic.  Rubens's  work  especially  fascinated 
Ti,  and  then,  when  saturated  with  art,  be 
could  step  out  into  the  pretty  garden,  then 
kept  in  a  more  natural  condition  than  tbe 
grounds  of  Versailles,  and  here  he  could 
draw  and  paint  from  nature.  Watleau 
wanted  baclcgrounds  for  his  theatre  chil- 
dren, he  wanted  also  landscapes  d'aprU 
nature,  he  required  "  a  marriage  of  nature 
with  Ihe  opera,"  and  here  he  could  get  it 
all.  Rubens  laught  him  color  and  the 
gardens  taught  him  his  landscape,  such 
as  it  was  ;  and  so  this  must  have  been 
one  of  the  happiest  times  of  bis  life  — 
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times  which  we,  alas  I  can  but  too  easily 
number  for  him. 

Was  it  jealousy  again  that  brought 
about  the  next  separation  ?  Certainly 
there  must  be  two  to  quarrel,  but  the  fault 
may  be  all  on  one  side.  One  day  Wat- 
teau  showed  Andran  a  picture  he  had  just 
painted.  The  master  recognized  its  merit, 
but  fearing  for  his  own  reputation,  said 
lightly  that  Watteau  had  better  not  waste 
his  time  over  such  puerile  work.  Wat- 
teau, however,  was  not  deceived ;  he 
knew  good  work  from  bad  now,  and  this 
injustice  decided  him  to  leave  Andran 
and  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Rubens 
which  he  loved.  But  there  was  always 
something  noble  in  Watteau;  so  now, 
not  to  appear  ungrateful,  he  invented  an 
excuse,  and  said  he  must  go  home  to 
Valenciennes. 

Home,  however,  was  not  to  be  reached 
without  money,  so  the  young  man  took 
his  despised  picture  to  Sponde,  an  artist 
friend,  and  Sponde  took  it  to  M.  Sirois,  a 
private  gentleman,  who  at  once  took  a 
fancy  to  it;  sixty  livres  was  the  sum 
asked,  and  the  bargain  was  quickly  con- 
cluded. The  picture  was  found  to  please, 
and  that  was  the  first  great  step;  so  with 
his  sixty  livres  in  his  pocket  off  he 
started  for  the  old  haunts.  We  can  im- 
agine his  pleasure  at  coming  back  to  his 
people  and  his  town  with  a  new  power  in 
his  possession,  or  rather  the  old  power 
developed  and  strengthened. 

At  Valenciennes  he  was  not  idle  ;  here 
was  plenty  of  military  life  to  study,  for 
this  frontier  town  was  the  scene  of  con- 
stant coming  and  going  of  troops,  and 
Watteau  made  good  use  of  his  opportu- 
nity. We  shall  see  pictures,  such  as 
"Pillement  d'un  village  par  Tennemy," 
framed  on  these  recollections,  where  all 
the  figures  are  alive  —  they  have  the  real 
go  of  life,  the  true  movement  which 
comes  only  from  close  study  of  nature. 

But  very  soon  the  siren  Paris  wooed 
him  back.  He  also  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Rome,  for  of  course  all  ambi- 
tious artists  tried  for  the  prix  de  Rome^ 
and  Watteau  followed  suit.  In  1709  he 
obtained  only  the  second  prize,  but  not 
the  journey  money,  and  so  he  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  Paris  and  what  it  could  give 
him.  In  truth  he  was  already  the  child 
of  Paris,  its  interpreter,  its  painter  of 
fites  champitres ;  why  go  to  Rome  and 
study  the  severe  and  the  classical,  which 
gooQ  things,  study  as  he  might,  he  would 
never  ^ave  acquired  ? 

Watteau  must,  however,  have  been  very 
conscious  of  his  own  power  or  he  would 


never  have  tried  in  such  an  original  man- 
ner to  get  the  ear  of  the  Academy.  The 
truth  was,  he  could  not  get  Rome  out  of 
his  head,  he  wanted  also  to  study  the 
Venetian  pictures,  he  wanted  more  knowl- 
edge, he  longed  for  quicker  progress,  so, 
taking  two  of  his  pictures,  those  already 
sold,,  he  managed  to  get  them  hung  in  the 
corridor  through  which  the  Academicians 
often  passed.  The  ruse  succeeded.  M. 
de  la  Fosse,  a  celebrated  artist  of  his 
time,  caught  sight  of  them,  examined 
them,  was  much  surprised,  and  made 
inquiries  about  the  unknown  artist.  The 
answer  was  easy  to  give :  "  They  were 
painted  by  a  young  man  who  wanted  to 
get  the  king's  prize  to  go  to  Rome." 
De  la  Fosse  immediately  had  the  young 
man  called  in,  received  him  graciously, 
toldthim  the  journey  to  Rome  was  unnec- 
essary for  him,  and  that  he  had  only  to 
take  the  needful  steps,  and  the  Academy 
itself  was  open  to  him.  All  honor  to 
De  la  Fosse  1 

Imagine  the  great  and  sudden  jump  into 
fame  these  words  meant  for  this  young 
man.  And  now  a  little  later  we  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  worthy  Academicians 
voting  for  the  new  genius,  we  can  see  him 
giving  his  hand  to  M.  Coypel,  "the  first 
painter  of  the  king,"  and  taking  the  requi- 
site oath.  As  for  the  money  gift  that  was 
expected  of  the  new  Academicians,  we 
are  told  that  it  was  lowered  in  this  in- 
stance—  for  what  had  Watteau  but  his 
brush  and  his  canvas? — and  so  he  was 
asked  for  only  a  hundred  livres. 

But  this  sudden  fame  did  not  elate  Wat- 
teau. He  was  clever  enough  to  know  that 
he  had  many  faults  —  besides,  he  disliked 
show  and  pomp,  he  knew  his  own  merit 
and  demerit,  and  above  all  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  himself.  Money  did  not 
win  him  over.  He  would  even  snatch 
away  a  finished  picture,  and  with  the  price 
of  it  lying  by  his  side  he  would  ruthlessly 
efface  it.  He  wanted  to  reach  something 
beyond  what  people  praised,  and  besides 
this  a  spirit  of  almost  morbid  restlessness 
was  fast  laying  hands  upon  him. 

And  what  did  fame  bring  him?  What 
it  brings  to  all  famous  people  who  also 
become  fashionable  —  a  crowd  of  importu- 
nate, so-called  friends,  greedy  men  who 
wish  to  acquire  something  for  nothing, 
needy  fortune-hunters  who  are  as  willing 
to  rob  a  genius-mine  as  to  thrust  their 
hands  into  a  money-bag,  and  Watteau  was 
just  the  man  for  them.  Keen  in  seeing 
all  their  meanness,  yet  incapable  of  snub- 
bing it;  strong  on  one  side  of  his  nature 
and  weak  on  the  other ;  so  generous  him* 
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self,  so  little  capable  of  base  thoughts  or 
ideas  o£  greed,  and  yet  so  intensely  capa- 
ble o(  HuHering  from  these  sins  when  ex- 
hibited in  others  —  at  once  caustic  and 
simple,  Watteau  had  no  chance  in  this 
world,  where  philosophy  rousl  have  no 
heart  and  where  simplicity  is  looked  upon 
as  wisdom  of  the  fool. 

But  now  and  then,  when  Walleau  was 
in  the  company  of  one  or  more  of  his  own 
congenial  friends,  then  a  period  of  good 
humor  and  merriment  would  reveal  itself, 
and  then  how  delightful  the  artist  could 
be,  and  also  —  how  contrary  I 

Another  friend  in  need  now  appears, 
M.  Croiat,  a  great  collector,  offered  him  a 
home  in  his  t^autlful  house,  where  he  had 
brought  together  such  exquisite  pictures 
and  drawings  that  for  the  time  Watteau 
was  immensely  happy.  He  could  feast 
bis  eyes  on  Van  Dycks  and  Tilians,  and 
he  could  pore  over  drawings  of  Giacomo 
Bassano.  His  friends  —  a  wonderful  man 
for  friends,  as  we  have  said,  was  this  sad 
Watteau  — M.  Henin  and  the  Count  de 
Caylus,  who  afterwards  wrote  his  life, 
here  gathered  round  him,  and  they  would 
take  copies  of  these  rare  drawings  for 
him,  and,  better  still,  they  tried  to  keep 
the  rogues  away.  He,  Watieau,  wanted 
to  possess  these  copies  of  the  old  mas- 
ters' jrawings,  but  he  wished  to  have  also 
the  masters  touch  reproduced,  and  every- 
thing was  to  be  done  quickly.  Prom  this 
time  that  spirit  of  impatience  which  be- 
longs to  nervous,  artistic  temperament 
constantly  peeps  out,  a  spirit  which  is 
often  judged  severely  by  llie  phlegmatic 
dunce.  In  truth,  besides  the  artistic  tem- 
perament, Watteau  had,  doubtless  from 
the  early  hardships  he  had  endured,  con- 
tracted the  seeds  of  consumption.  Ah 
well,  the  "peintre  des  f^ies  galanles" 
was  not  to  be  envied,  even  though  thedeau 
mondi  dressed  A  la  Watteau,  walked  and 
lounged  and  feasted  A  la  Watteau,  and  as 
for  Watteau  himself,  why,  he  brooded  A  la 
Watteau  too ! 

This  same  curious  temperament  made 
him  dishke  any  long  labor.  He  must 
throw  his  idea  on  canvas  as  quickly  as 
possible,  never  mind  a  ditty  palette,  never 
mind  rules  about  oils,  mediums,  and  col- 
ors, how  this  or  that  special  color  has  to 
be  kept  clean  in  order  that  it  may  last  till 
eternilv-  All  this  might  do  for  the  old 
masters,  but  Watteau  himself  wanted  to 
go  on,  on,  on  quickly.  The  fever  was  in 
his  veins,  the  special  po.se  must  be  caught 
in  a  moment.  And  so  —  well,  we  get 
those  delicious  gestures  which  Watteau, 
and  uo  one  else,  can  give  us,  and  also  be- 


cause of  this 

With  regard  to  the  latterit  isa  com{clr^~| 

ing  thought  to  remember  that  his  pictures 
might  disgust  him,  his  paintedy?/^  weary 
him,  but  give  him  his  peculiar  red  chalk, 
then  the  poor  Watteau  was  happy  with  his 
peHsies  d  la  sangHine,  as  he  called  his 
drawings. 

He  loved  these  same  drawings  —  they 
might  be  destined  for  nobody  and  nothing, 
but  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 
them,  and  the  result  is  something  so  ex< 
quisite  in  touch  and  feeling  that  we  are 
lost  inadmiration,and  we  cannot  but  agree 
with  the  critics  who  have  declareS  that 
France  has  produced  no  greater  draughts- 


Few  persons  know,  however,  that  in  our 
British  Museum  we  English  possess  over 
twenty  of  lliese  exquisite  drawings,  each 
of  which  must  delight  even  the  most  crit- 
ical. The  Louvre  possesses  one  great 
picture  of  his,  his  Academy  inaugural 
masterpiece,  the  "  Embarkation  for  Cy- 
thera,  the  Isle  ot  Love,"  which  he  did  not 
finish  till  live  years  after  he  became  3 
member;  also  in  the  Louvre  there  are 
thirty-one  of  his  drawings  \  but  we  in  Lon- 
don, as  we  have  said,  need  only  go  to  the 
British  Museum  to  study  his  thoughts  in 
red,  Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view, 
these  drawings  seem  to  us  more  valuable 
than  his  pictures,  from  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above.  They  are  his  true  insp 
tions,  the  breadth  of  his  genius ;  they 
touched  in  so  lightly  that  we  can  trace  the 
ence  of  the  old  masters;  also  —  with 
reverence  to  them  we  say  ii — Wab< 
teau  put  something  intiis  drawings  whicli>, 
e  of  them  could  h^  done  so  welL' 
fixed  on  paper  the  lightest  of  light- 
ing emotions — a  woih^n's  smile  — 
almost  a  woman's  delicious  breath. 

But  let  us  finish  his  short  life^lory.     It 
red  hardly  be  said  that  with  such  a  roao 
money  was  quite  a  misunderslooflf  quzo- 
Calculations  were  not  for  Watieau  i 
climes  his  friend  the  count  snatctied 
something  from  the  earnings  that  seemed 
possess  wings,  and  tried  to  put  it  by  for 
ainy  day  ;  but  in  vain,  sermons  and  ad- 
:e  on  this  head  were  wasted  upon  the 
:ist.      Watieau  sometimes  put  ridicu- 
lously low  prices  upon  his  work,  but  often 
it  was  difficult  to  get  a  picture  from  him 
at  any  price;  his  usual  impatience  of  im- 
perfection stepped  in,  and  his  don't-care 
spirit  was  most  annoying  to  the  frlendft 
who  thought  of  his  future. 

Once  Watteau  was  moved  to  give  thei 
this  answer;"If  the  worst  c" 
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worst,  isn't  there  the  hospital  ?  They  re- 
fuse no  one  there?"  There  was  a  sad 
pathos  in  these  words  which  shows  plainly 
his  hopelessness  and  his  weariness  of  life. 
Love  had  failed  him  ;  he  had  loved  and 
still  loved  unwisely  and  without  return; 
health  had  failed  him,  and  he  sought  in 
vain  for  relief  from  the  doctors;  some- 
times even  his  friends  failed  him,  because 
he  wearied  of  them,  not  they  of  him. 

For  instance,  the  time  came  when  M. 
Crozat's  paradise  made  him  feel  depen- 
dent, and  so  he  left  it ;  and,  from  that  time 
he  tried  sometimes  a  lodging  or  sometimes 
again  a  friendly  roof.  At  one  time  it  was 
with  a  Monsieur  Vleughels,  who  after- 
wards became  head  of  the  Academy  at 
Rome:  but  once  again  he  left  his  friend 
to  wander  about  much  in  the  manner  of 
our  own  English  artist,  the  great  Turner, 

One  day  a  new  acquaintance  praised 
England,  and  immediately  Watteau's  rest- 
less spirit  seized  upon  the  idea.  So  in 
1 719  the  painter  of  the  /S/es  i^alantes 
started  off  to  visit  the  foggy  shores  of 
England  ;  but  his  peculiar  temperament 
required  above  all  things  sunshine  and 
cheerfulness,. and  thrown  among  people 
whose  language  he  could  not  understand, 
and  enduring  ill  a  climate  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  for  his  consumptive  consti- 
tution, he  soon  grew  much  worse.  Indeed, 
this  year  in  England  was  his  death-blow, 
for  though  he  worked  on  bravely  he  only 
longed  to  be  at  home  again. 

There  is  an  etching  done  by  him  whilst 
he  was  in  England,  and  engraved  in  1739 
by  Arthur  Pound,  which  speaks  with 
silent  eloquence  of  his  depressed  state  of 
mind.  The  picture  represents  a  certain 
"  Docteur  Misai;bin,"a  French  refugee  in 
England,  who  professed  to  cure  every  ill 
with  a  quack  pill,  but  who  himself  was  in  a 
miserable  and  starving  condition.  "  Physi- 
cian, heal  thyself,"  was  what  Watteau 
meant  to  express,  giving  vent  to  his  bitter 
irony  against  the  profession,  which  in 
those  days  professed  much,  but  could  not 
even  alleviate  his  suffering. 

He  had  still  energy  enough,  however,  to 
creep  back  to  France  at  the  end  of  the 
year  —  enough  even,  though  his  fatal  ill- 
ness was  gaining  upon  him,  to  settle  at 
Nogent,  near  Vincennes,  where  the  good 
Abb^  Haranger,  M.  Julienne,  and  others 
tended  him  with  affection.  But  all  in 
vain.  Death's  cold  fingers  were  grasping 
the  hands  that  had  painted  so  much  of 
life's  sunshine;  yet,  before  the  darkness 
fell,  Watteau  had  something  to  repent  of. 

In  the  midst  of  an  irreligious  world 
Watteau  had  not  lost  his  faith,  his  con- 


science was  tender,  and  he  could  not  for- 
give himself  for  having  behaved  unkindly 
to  his  former  pupil  and  fellow-citizen 
Pater.  Most  likely  it  was  his  usual  im- 
patience (which  impatience  was  chiefly 
from  physical  causes)  that  had  been  the 
reason  of  his  getting  weary  of  teaching 
young  Pater,  and  that  had  therefore  made 
him  dismiss  him  hastily.  Now,  however, 
in  order  to  make  amends  he  sent  for  him, 
he  even  confessed  to  his  friend  Gersaint 
that  some  jealous  feeling  had  been  mixed 
up  in  the  transaction,  and  that  he  must 
now  make  up  to  Pater  for  his  previous 
unkindness  —  make  up,  at  least,  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power. 

Pater  then  came  to  Nogent,  and  the 
dying  man  exerted  himself  to  teach  him 
all  he  knew.  For  one  month  this  sublime 
effort  was  made,  and  the  pupil  attributed 
all  his  after  success  to  this  death-bed 
teaching.  The  old  grudge  was  forgotten, 
and  the  devoted  pupil  could  never  in  after 
years  speak  gratefully  enough  of  Wat- 
teau's  goodness. 

Yet  one  more  picture  the  painter  of  the 
fites galantes  was  to  paint,  and  this  time 
it  was  not  the  departure  for  the  Island  of 
Love,  not  the  flirtations  of  the  courtiers 
and  the  sports  of  soulless  maidens,  but  a 
picture  of  the  dying  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
for  the  good  curd  of  Nogent.  He  who 
had  painted  joy  for  so  long  now  at  the  last 
hour  showed  his  true  spirit,  and  drew  with 
trembling  fingers  what  he  understood  so 
well  —  physical  suffering  borne  in  heroic 
silence  ;  but  around  the  dying  Christ  he 
placed  a  choir  of  angels,  just  as  round 
Watteau's  suffering  life  hope  was  visible. 

And  even  whilst  dying,  and  in  all  the 
sadness  of  that  terrible  weakness,  Wat- 
teau believed  in  beautv.  The  distorted 
and  hideous  crucifix  held  before  his  dying 
eyes  by  the  good  curd  of  Nogent,  pained 
him.  **  Take  it  away,"  he  said,  **  it  hurts 
me  ;  why  have  they  so  maligned  ray  Mas- 
ter ?  " 

Strange  to  say,  even  at  this  juncture  the 
dying  artist  had  one  more  idea  of  a  last 
flitting,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Pencil  in 
hand,  the  pzmitr  oifStes  galantes  passed 
away  on  July  18,  172 1,  when  only  thirty- 
seven  years  old. 

In  the  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
in  the  beginning  of  1889,  the  English  pub- 
lic were  able  to  study  some  beautiful  and 
rare  Watteaus.  They  could  note  the  soft 
coloring,  a  coloring  peculiar  to  this  artist; 
they  could  study  his  landscape,  which  is 
now  recognized  as  beyond  his  time,  and 
is  only  lately  appreciated  by  critics — all 
this  was  visible  in  these  examples  of  our 
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Walteau,  but  all  of  tliem  belonged  to  his 
e  style.  At  first  Waiteaii  was  much 
intluenced  by  Flemish  (radilioo  ;  oue  can 
trace  \a  his  early  work  the  dry,  minute 
touches  of  the  smaller  Flemish  masters, 
but  after  his  residence  at  the  Luxembourg, 
where  he  deeply  studied  Rubens,  the  dry 
touch  disappears,  the  true  old  master 
spirit  reveals  itself  in  him  —  he  learns  ihe 
meaning  of  broad  touches  and  pure  color. 
Next,  the  glow  o£  the  Venetian  work 
seized  his  irnaKiti^'ion,  and  he  threw  oS 
the  influence  of  Flanders  and  adopted  his 
own  true  personal  type,  without  which 
individual  touch  no  man  can  expect  to 
make  a  lasting  name. 

We  must  go  to  the  Louvre  and  study 
his  greatest  picture  to  gel  the  best  idea  of 
his  power  as  a  colorist,  but  to  understand 
the  magic  touch  o£  Watleau  we  need  go 
no  further  than  the  British  Museum,  and 
there  turn  over  his  red  chalk  sketches. 
Being  the  clever,  poetic,  morbid,  generous, 
impatient  Waiieau  that  he  was,  he  loved 
his  drawings  best,  and  was  happy  when 
his  mornings  could  be  given  up  to  them, 
and  when  the  chalk  was  not  hard,  and 
would  move  as  swiftly  and  as  easily  as  bis 

As  to  the  Louvre  picture,  the  mere  de- 
scription of  the  "Embarkation  for  the 
Island  of  Cythera "  cannot  convey  the 
charm  of  the  coloring.  On  the  right,  near 
a  statue  of  Venus,  from  which  flowers  are 
trailing,  and  a  bow  and  quiver  are  sus- 
pended, one  sees  a  pilgrim,  who  with  his 
staff  on  the  ground  kneels  by  a  woman 
who  is  silling  down.  Her  head  is  bent, 
and  a  fan  isio  her  hand.  (What  volumeii 
do  not  Walleau's  fans  express  !)  On  the 
other  aide  is  Cupid  reposing  on  his 
quiver,  with  bare  legs  and  shoulders,  cov- 
ered with  a  black  manile.  He  is  gently 
pulling  the  woman  by  her  skirl,  he  wishes 
to  woo  her  to  thoughts  of  love,  no  very 
hard  task  in  those  days.  Close  by,  an- 
other pilgrim  is  hurrying  away  with  his 
love,  who  looks  back  somewhat  regretfully 
towards  the  last  group.  A  dog  follows 
them,  one  of  those  delightful,  silky, 
spotted  dogs  Watteau  touches  in  so 
charmingly.  Below  the  mound  where 
these  figures  are  placed,  one  sees  on  the 
left  hand  men,  women,  and  Cupids,  who 
are  all  making  their  way  towards  a  gilded 
barge  guided  by  two  men.  In  the  back- 
ground one  perceives  a  winding  river, 
down  which  the  ship  of  love  will  soon  be 
floating  between  lovely  wooded  hills.  It 
is  all  a  beautiful,  unreal  dream,  but  it  has 
also  the  ^erms  of  a  beautiful  truth.  The 
autumn  tints  of  the  trees  retain  and  allow 


the  golden  sunshine  to  pierce  their 
branches,  the  smiles  on  the  little  faces  are 
smiles  of  love  and  pleasure,  the  folds  of 
the  dresses  are  soft  and  yielding,  the  color 
of  the  draperies  are  of  every  beautiful 
shade  of  pink,  yellow,  and  blue;  and  the 
sunshine  is  real  sunshine,  not  merely 
while  nothingness. 

Truly  all  is  glow  and  all  is  glowing,  and 
life  is  happiness,  and  joy  is  a  truth,  and 
we  thank  the  "peintre  des  ffilesgalantes  " 
for  painting  it,  even  if  it  is  all  unreal,  be- 
cause even  in  this  iMneteenth  century  a 
few  of  us  love  fairy-tales,  and  believe  that 
there  is  a  world  where  love  and  joy  and 
sunshine  live,  surrounded,  doubtless,  by  a 
circle  of  magic  land  which  only  the  few 
can  cross,  but  which  having  once  visited, 
we  of  ten  dream  of  again  with  unbounded 

And  Watteau,  who  painted  this,  reatiied 
the  charm  of  the  enchantment.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  he  was  giving  us  un- 
reality, but  he  did  it  with  a  purpose.  To 
the  misanthrope  he  wanted  lo  teach  a  les. 
son  of  harmless  joy,  and  lo  the  frivolous 
he  showed  how  powder  and  patches,  iites 
and  fashions,  never  lead  to  anything 
nobler,  but  that,  in  spile  of  this,  beauty  is 
a  truth,  and  above  all,  that  art  must  be 
beautiful  if  it  is  to  be  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  world. 

EsME  Stuart. 


Fram  The  Caniempu 
THE    SHETLAND    ISLES    IN    THE    BIIIDS'- 

NESTING  SEASON. 

Theue  is  a  Story  of^  little  boy  who 
used  to  feel  sick  when  he  sat  inacarriage 
with  his  back  to  ihc  horses.  So  longai 
he  was  small  enough  to  siton  his  mother*! 
knee,  or  as  a  Ihird  on  ihe  front 
out  crushing  his  sister's  frock  and  making 
hera  figure,  his  weakness  did  not  niuch' 
signify.  But  when  he  grew  too  big  .f( 
this,  his  mother  (old  him  he  "  "  "  ^" 
be  a  man,  and  get  over  iL  He  wished 
please  her ;  and,  having  a  fairy  god moihei 
who  helped  him  when  she  saw  he  was 
irylng  in  earnest,  succeeded  so  well,  that 
soon  he  had  learned  to  travel  backward* 
as  no  other  boy  before  or  since  has  done. 
Often  he  would  shut  his  eyes  and  •pin 
back  at  first  for  hundreds,  and  then,  as  he 
grew  more  accustomed  to  it,  thousands  of 
years,  uniil  one  very  hot  steaming  day  as 
it  seemed  to  him  —  though  at  borne  il  was 
cold  enough  for  a  fire  in  the  schoolnom 
— as  be  skirled,  with  boots  very  wet  with 
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red  mud,  a  wood  of  overgrown  mares'  she  took  us  through  a  gate,  swinging  on 
tails,  he  nearly  trod  on  a  pterodactyl,  a  stone  socket,  into  an  outhouse  to  see 
which  he  had  not  noticed  in  a  reed  bed  one  belonging  to  her  uncle  and  herself. 
till  he  was  close  by  it.  It  snapped  at  him  The  door  was  so  low  and  the  walls  so 
as  it  rose  at  his  feet  and  frightened  him.  thick  that  we  had  to  stoop  almost  to  "all 
After  that,  excepting  in  his  mother's  car-  fours"  to  get  in,  and  having  done  so, 
riage,  and  sometimes  in  the  train,  he  found  ourselves  in  the  dark  until  our  host- 
would  not  go  backwards  any  more,  but  ess  had  found  her  stick  — a  precious  pos- 
began  to  go  forward  instead,  and  when  he  session  where  there  is  no  native  grown 
went  to  school  was  soon  head  of  his  form,  wood — and  opened  the  shutter  by  knock- 

The  feelings  of  the  little  boy  in  the  ing  o£E  a  sod  which  covered  the  only  win- 
story  in  his  backward  journeys  must  have  dow,  a  slit  in  the  turf  roof.  The  sun  at 
difEered  in  des:ree  only  from  our  own  the  moment  being  clouded,  and  the  light, 
when,  on  Whit-Tuesday  last,  with  the  din  even  when  the  shutter  was  down,  not  very 
of  London  scarcely  out  of  our  ears,  and  brilliant,  our  friend  left  us  to  fetch  a  lamp, 
recollections  of  flowers  and  uniforms  and  We  were  quite  prepared  to  see  her  return 
ladies*  dresses  on  the  Foreign  Office  with  a  Shetland  *•  collie"  —  the  double 
stairs  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  found  our-  iron  pan  with  pointed  spouts  like  a  jug 
selves  on  a  remote  promontory  in  Shet-  (the  one  to  carry  the  melted  blubber  and 
land  face  to  face  with  living  examples  of  wick,  the  other  to  catch  the  drip)  which, 
life,  under  circumstances  which  almost  until  whale  oil  gave  wav  to  paraffin,  was 
everywhere  else  in  the  British  Islands  the  common  lamp  of  the  country  —  and 
have  long  since  passed  away.  were  almost  disappointed  when,  instead. 

The  green  of  the  turf  at  our  feet  was  she  brought  a  contrivance  of  scarcely  less 
broken  with  patches  of  thrift  and  pink  primitive  design,  not  unlike  a  battered  tin 
campion,  and  starred  in  all  directions  with  teapot  with  a  twist  of  unspun  wool  in  the 
dwarfed  blue  squills  in  full  blossom.  On  spout  for  wick.  In  spite  of  the  cloud  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  sound,  to  our  left  smoke  it  threw  up,  and  the  rather  trouble- 
as  we  looked  southwards,  a  mile  or  so  ofiE,  some  attentions  of  a  small  calf  which  had 
lay  the  island  of  Mousa,  with  its  almost  been  shut  up  in  the  room  to  keep  it  from 
perfect  broch  in  full  view.  To  our  right  its  mother,  we  were  able  by  the  light  it 
lay  a  little  land-locked  bay,  a  perfect  an-  gave  to  examine,  underneath  the  wooden 
chorage  for  a  viking's  boats,  with  deep  tray  on  legs,  fastened  to  the  wall,  on  which 
water,  still  as  a  pond,  though  a  stiff  breeze  the  grindstones  were  fixed,  the  simple  but 
was  blowing,  and  both  open  sea  and  very  effective  contrivance*  for  regulating 
sound  were  white  with  breakers.  On  the  the  coarseness  of  the  meal  to  be  ground, 
narrowest  point  of  the  isthmus  were  the  We  felt  as  we  crept  back  into  the  open 
ruins  of  a  second  broch  commanding  the  air  much  as  we  might  have  done  if,  on 
promontory  and  bay ;  and  on  the  mainland  crawling  down  the  rocks  outside  to  look 
opposite,  within  twenty  yards,  stood  a  for  the  nests  of  the  black  guilemots  which 
crofter's  homestead,  built  with  stones  from  swarmed  on  the  lower  ledges,  we  had 
the  broch,  not  many  degrees  removed  turned  a  corner  and  come  upon  a  great  auk 
from  the  beehive  huts,  of  which  the  out-  sitting  on  her  egg. 

lines,  and  in  more  than  one  case  the  stone  Perhaps  the  sense  of  far-backness  was 

foundation  walls,    clustering   round    the  all  the  stronger  upon  us,  because,  since 

castle,  were  still  to  be  seen.  we  had  left  London,  a    veil    had    been 

We  leant  against  a  corn  tub  with  a  dropped  between  us  and  our  past  exist- 
roughly  chipped  disk  of  stone  for  lid,  ence.  The  weather  as  we  left  Aberdeen 
which  might  have  passed  muster  in  a  had  been  perfection,  with  just  enough  air 
museum  as  a  relic  of  pre-historic  days,  stirring  to  freshen  the  colors  of  the  sea, 
and  chatted  with  a  kindly  old  lady,  wear-  and  carry  the  smoke  of  the  funnel  clear  of 
ing  **revlins,"  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  deck.  The  sun  set  "smilingly  for- 
shoe  known,  made  of  untanned  cowhide  sworn,"  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  nine, 
with  the  hair  on,  fltted  to  the  foot  while  and  as  the  long  twilight,  which  brought 
"  green,"  to  the  use  of  which,  writes  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell,  "John  Elder  referred  in  •  a  full  description  of  the  mechanUm  of  a  quern, 
his  famous   letters  to   Henry  VIII.  of  En-  with  illustrations,  with  much  other  interesting  informa- 

rrlonrl  (^rA'y    A'i\    wViPn    Ka  tvi'cViAH   tn  sVinur    tion  with  regard  to  the  survival  in  Shetland  of  imple- 
gland  (1542-43),  when  he  wished  to  show    ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  patterns  of  very  early  date,  will  be 

the  extent  of  the  barbarism  of  the  '  Wilde  found  in  the  Rhind  Lectures,  delivered  in  1876  and 

S cotes."'  ^^^h  ^y  ^^'  ^'  Mitchell,  professor  of  ancient  history 

««*uj              'juu                     •  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  quoted  above,  pub- 

We  had  surprised  her  by  expressing  a  Ughed  in  1880,  under  the  title  •«The  Past  in  the  Pres- 

wish  to  see  a  quern  in  working  order,  and    ent." 
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home  to  US  tliat  we  were  getting  oorih- 
ward,  set  in,  sheerivaters  —  which  in  their 
habits  are  the  owls  of  the  sea,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  their  holes  on  shore 
by  day,  and  coming  out  at  dusk  —  shot 
past  us,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  with  quick, 
gliding  flight,  on  their  way  to  Iheir  feed- 
ing-grounds, the  long,  sharp  wings  closing 
at  each  stroke  backwards,  until  the  birds 
seemed  to  have  forked  tails  like  swalloivs. 

Perhaps  if  our  experience  of  local 
weather  signs  had  been  larger  we  might 
have  seen  a  warning  of  what  was  before 
us  it)  the  curiously  angular  shape  of  the 
sua  as  it  dipped ;  but  igi 
and  vre  "turned  in,"  happy  in  what  we 
thought  the  certain  prospect  of  a  quick 
and  pleasant  voyage,  and  woke  to  find  our- 
selves anchored  for  live-and- twenty  hours 
in  3.  dripping  fog,  somewhere  near,  but  no 
one  could  say  how  far  from,  Kirkwall  Bay. 

The  interest  of  our  trip  lay  more  in  the 
present  Ihan  the  past ;  our  object  In  com- 
ing BO  far  having  been  not  so  much  to 
look  for  antiquities  as  to  see  the  birds 
which  in  the  summer  gather  by  myriads 
to  breed  ou  the  rocks  and  islands  of  the 
Shetlands.  Some  which  are  common  here, 
nest  in  few,  if  any,  other  places  in  the 
British  Isles.  When  we  started  we  had 
indyilged  in  dreams  of  visits  to  Fair 
Island,  and  perhaps  to  Foula,  which  lie, 
the  one — reported  to  be  more  beautiful 
than  any  island  in  eiiher  Orkney  or  Sbel- 
land  —  hal [-way  between  the  Iwo  groups; 
the  other  —  the  wildest  and  most  precip- 
itous in  either — in  the  open  Atlantic, 
some  twenty  miles  or  so  to  the  west  of 
ihe  mainland  of  Shetland. 

But  twelve  days,  or  at  most  a  fortnight, 
was  all  that  we  could  conveniently  spare, 
and  of  these  three  had  already  gone  before 
we  set  foot  on  shore  in  Lerwick  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

It  is  only  in  very  calm  days  that  a  land- 
ing can  be  effected  on  eiiher  Fair  Island 
or  Foula,  and  as  the  weather,  which  for 
the  fortnight  before  our  arrival  had  been 
unusually  warm  and  still  for  the  time  of 
year,  had  broken,  and  the^  Beltane  Ree, 
of  which  before  leaving  home  we  had  read 
with  some  misgivings  in  Dr.  Edmund- 
ston's  "  Glossary  of  Shetland  Words,"  as 
"a  track  of  stormy  weather  common  in 
the  islands  about  VVhi  ' '  " 
all  appearance  upon  us,  we  were  obliged 
10  give  up  all  notions  of  anything  more 
ambitious  than  a  visit  to  one  or  two  of  the 
more  easily  accessible  of  the  chief  breed- 
ing places,  and  to  the  castle  of  Mousa, 
which  we  were  especially  anxious  to  see. 

The  welcome  breeze  which  had  blown 


away  the  fog,  had,  since  it  first  spraiig  op 
on  Whit-Sunday,  been  steadily  freshening, 
and  by  Monday  morning,  when  we  started 
for  Noss,  an  island  lying  outside  Bressa, 
half  a  gale  was  blowing. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  w«  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  boat  to  carry  us  over 
the  Sound,  but  at  last  one  was  found,  aod 
by  eleven  o'clock  we  were  landed  on  Ihe 
other  side,  with  luncheon  in  our  pockets 
id  clothes  comparatively  dry.  A  pleas- 
it  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  leads  from 
e  landing-place  to  the  point  of  Bressa, 
opposite  the  shepherd's  house  in  Noss, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  between  the  two 
islands  ;  and  half-way  across,  as  we  saua- 
tcred  along,  interested  by  such  un-LOQ- 
donish  sights  as  women  harnessed  to 
harrows,  or  carrying  heavy  loads  of  peat 
from  the  hills  in  straw  baskets  hanging 
I  their  shoulders,  knitting  as  they 
:,  we  were  delighted  at  seeing  for  the 
lime,  near  a  fresh-waler  lake,  a  partv 
of  Richardson's  skuas  —  the  birds  irbicb 
more  than  any  others  were  responsible  for 
bringing  us  over  land  and  sea  eight  hun- 
dred miles  and  more  from  London.  We 
knew  l^at  they  bred  regularly  in  Mousa, 
some  lifieen  miles  to  the  south,  and  on 
some  of  the  more  northerly  islands,  bat 
had  not  expected  to  find  them  in  Bressa 
or  Ngss  ;  and  Ihe  first  sight  of  their  long. 
thin,  sharp-cut,  angular  wings,  and  the  two 
unmistakable  long  pin  feathers  springitJg 
from  Ihe  middle  of  ihe  tail,  and  the  power- 
ful, graceful  flight  of  the  birds  as  thcf 
circled  round,  playfully  chasing  one  an- 
other, or  lit  on  the  water  to  rise  again  the 
next  moment,  had  the  charm  of  a  welcome 

Noss  is  separated  from  the  larger  island 
by  a  narrow  cut.  The 'channel  is  not 
many  yards  wide,  but  in  certain  stales  o( 
wind  and  tide  cannot  be  crossed  without 
danger.  We  had  been  warned  io  Ler- 
wick, that  with  the  wind  blowing  as  it  hftd 
done  for  some  thirty  hours,  it  was  not 
unlikely  thai  we  might  find  the  ferry  too 
rough  to  cross.  But  this  time  fortune 
favored  us,  and  though  the  sea  dose  b}' 
10  ihe  north  was  white  and  thundered 
ominously,  we  got  over  without  any  diffi- 

From  Ihe  landing-place,  where  the  shep- 
herd's collate,  the  only  one  on  the  island, 
stands  on  level  ground  not  many  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  land  in  Noss  rises  west- 
ward, steepening  at  first  gently,  then  more 
and  more  rapidly,  until,  at  the  split,  sugar- 
loaf-shaped  point  of  (he  Noup,  the  short, 
flowery  turf  ends  abruptly  in  a  precipice. 
I      Not  far  from  the  highest  point  ia  oae  o( 
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the  many  little  inlets  known  locally  as 
Geos,  Voes,  or  Wicks,  according  to  their 
size  and  shape,  which  give  much  of  its 
picturesqueness  to  the  coast  scenery  of 
the  Shetlands;  and  from  the  promontory 
at  the  farther  side  we  were  able  to  get  a 
good  view  of  one  side  of  the  sea  face, 
which  seems  to  be  built  up  of  thin,  hori- 
zontal layers  of  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates, alternately  hard  and  soft,  which, 
weathering  with  curious  regularity,  have 
tjiven  the  precipice  in  parts  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  bookcase,  on 
every  shelf  of  which,  as  we  saw  it,  were 
tightly  packed  masses  of  sea-birds,  of 
every  shade  of  white,  black,  and  grey. 

We  had  been  told  that  to  do  justice  to 
the  Noup  of  Noss,  it  should  be  seen  from 
the  sea.  It  may  be  so.  But  if  the  view 
from  below  is  more  impressive  than  that 
on  which  we  looked  down  from  the  sum- 
mit, it  must  be  one  of  extraordinary 
grandeur. 

The  waves  were  rolling  in,  and  breaking 
into  foam  on  the  rocks  six  hundred  feet 
below  us.  Puffins,  guilemots,  and  shags 
shot  in  and  out  by  thousands.  Gulls  in 
numbers  incalculable  sailed  round  and 
round  or  hung  motionless  in  the  wind  — 
so  near  some  of  them  that,  without  any 
need  for  glasses,  we  could  see  the  ruffling 
of  each  little  feather,  and  the  expression 
of  eyes  turned  on  us  —  and  faded  in  per- 
spective as  we  looked  down  into  a  living 
milky  way  of  birds. 

To  make  the  picture  complete,  a  pere- 
grine falcon,  monarch  —  in  the  absence  of 
the  white-tailed  eagles,  which  have  usually 
an  eyrie  either  on  Noss  or  Bressa  —  of  all 
he  surveyed,  looking,  far  up  in  the  blue, 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  fly,  screamed  in 
notes,  which  rting  out  clearly  above  all 
other  sounds,  defiance  to  the  world  at 
large. 

Nothing  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  will 
be  written  of  such  scenes,  will  make  the 
reader  see  them  with  his  own  eyes  for  the 
first  time,  or  for  that  matter  for  the  hun- 
dredth, without  a  sense  of  almost  dazing 
amazement  at  the  numbers  in  which  the 
birds  collect. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  or  so  from 
the  south-west  of  the  Noup,  lies  the 
Holm,  a  corner  of  the  main  island,  cut 
off  by  a  chasm,  through  which  the  sea 
runs.  The  Holm  some  years  ago  was  con- 
nected with  Noss  by  a  rope  bridge,  put  up 
by  a  reckless  cragsman  who  lost  his  life 
on  returning  after  the  work  was  completed. 
It  is  now  inaccessible,  and  was,  when  we 
saw  it,  crowded  with  nests  of  the  lesser 
black-backed   and    herring    gulls,    which 


here,   as    elsewhere,    breed    socially  to- 
gether. 

In  the  remoter  islands  something  of  the 
old  spirit  of  the  Norseman,  who  believed 
that  the  only  safe  road  to  Valhalla  was 
across  a  bloody  battlefield,  still  survives 
in  the  idea  that  the  most  honorable  death- 
bed for  a  Shetlander  is  "on  the  banks;  " 
but  on  the  more  comfortable  mainland,  so 
far  as  we  could  learn,  there  is  very  little 
cliff-climbing  done  by  any  but  adventurous 
boys;  and,  excepting  when,  as  hundreds 
are  misguided  enough  to  do,  the  birds 
tempt  fate  by  laying  on  the  flat,  they  may 
most  of  them  reckon  on  bringing  up  their 
families  without  human  interference. 

As  we  stood  by  the  Holm,  continuous 
flocks  of  small  gulls,  either  kittiwakes  or 
sea-mews  —  the  two  are  in  appearance  so 
much  alike,  that  unless  very  close  indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  which  — 
flew  over  us,  all  in  the  same  direction, 
coming  from  the  north-west.  Every  bird, 
in  all  many  hundreds,  had  a  bunch  of 
something  in  its  mouth.  We  tried  to  find 
out  what  the  attractive  morsels  were,  but 
all  our  efforts  to  make  one  of  them  drop  his 
load  were  useless,  and  we  could  only  guess 
from  the  general  appearance  and  size  ^very 
likely  wrongly)  that  they  were  parcels  of 
sand  eels  or  sand  worms. 

From  the  Holm  we  strolled  over  to  the 
lower  ground,  where  in  the  morning  we 
had  noticed  more  than  one  anxious  pair 
of  Richardson^s  skuas,  and  were  absorbed 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  in  watching 
them.  The  skuas,  of  which  there  are 
four  kinds  classed  as  British,  are  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  gulls  and  hawks. 
The  Richardson  or  Arctic  skua  is  the 
commonest.  It  is  a  slender  bird  with  a 
body  scarcely  bigger  than  a  pigeon,  but 
with  a  powerful  cutting  beak,  and  great 
powers  of  flight  and  courage.  They  live, 
like  all  their  tribe,  almost  entirely  by  rob- 
bing larger  gulls,  and  fly  at  birds  three 
times  their  own  weight  and  size  as  fear- 
lessly as  a  sparrowhawk  flies  at  a  lark. 

As  we  lay  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  looking 
down  on  the  hollows  which  are  their  fa- 
vorite breeding-places  (they  make  no  nest), 
a  skua,  for  no  other  reason  apparently  than 
that  our  continued  presence  too  near  its 
eggs  had  put  it  out  of  temper,  dashed  sav- 
agely at  a  gull  which  looked  nearly  big 
enough  to  swallow  it,  and  struck  it  now 
from  above  and  now  from  below  with  a 
crack  which  sounded  as  if  the  blow  had 
been  given  with  a  riding-whip.  The  poor 
bird  attacked  made  one  or  two  attempts  to 
get  back  to  the  two  eggs  in  a  nest  on  the 
grass  beneath  us,  from  which  just  before 
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we  had  driven  ii,  which  was  all  it 
to  do,  but  in  the  end  had  to  give  it 
bad   job,  and   flew  oS  with   a  protesting 

There  is  nothiog  in  nature  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  "heaven  taught  art"  with 
which  most  birds  which  breed  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  lead  avay  from  their 
eggs  and  young.  The  oyster-catcher  (per- 
haps because  he  feels  that  it  is  hopeless 
for  a  bird  dressed  in  staring  shepherd's 
plaid,  with  red  legs  and  beak,  to  hope  lo 
conceal  himself)  loses  his  head  completely, 
and  betrays  his  nest  by  shrieking  despair- 
ingly over  it  the  moment  it  is  approached. 
But  he  is  only  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.  We  saw  in  one  place,  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  our  feel,  what  looked  like 
a.  sand-colored  mouse,  crawling  slowly 
and  stealthily  close  to  the  ground,  down 
a  little  hollow,  following  the  Indentations 
of  the  ground  where  the  san<J,  which  had 
drifted  between  tussocks  of  grass,  exactly 
matched  its  color.  It  was  a  titde  ringed 
plover,  afraid,  if  it  rose  as  shyly  as  at  any 
other  lime  it  would  have  done,  of  belray- 
ing  four  pointed  eggs,  evidenily  hard  set, 
arranged,  points  inward,  as  a  Maltese 
cross,  in  a  saucerful  of  little  scraps  of 
sandstone  and  speckled  granite,  carefully 
chosen  to  match  their  coloring. 

But  for  Ihe  Itnowledge  that  almost  all 
birds,  if  their  nests  are  disturbed  al  all 
early  in  the  season,  lay  again,  the  prick  of 
conscience,  without  which  an  egg  which 
the  bird  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
conceal  cannot  be  taken,  would  be  too 
dear  a  price  to  pay,  even  for  the  pleasure 
and  interest  of  a  collection,  with  the  re- 
freshing recollections  it  can  awake  of 
"  thick  groves  and  tangled  streams " 
hunted  in  boyish  days,  and  island-doited 
lakes,  moors,  and  marshes,  and  sea-beaten 
headlands,  since  visited  In  intervals  of 
slerneroccupations. 

Most  sea-gulls, 
lesser  black-back; . 

collected  for  food  wherever  They  are  at  atl 
common  and  easily  got  at,  have  very  cc 
siderable   powers   of   egg-produciion 
will,  though  the   ordinary  "  clutch  "wh 
undisturbed  is  seldom  more  than  three 
at  most  four.    The  only  difficulty  seei 
to  be  with  the  coloring  material,  which 
apt  to  run  short,  and  the  more  eggs  : 
taken,  the   paler   as  a   rule    becomes  1 
ground  color,  and  the  less  clear  the  mark- 
It  Is  a  fairly  safe  assumptio 
egg  unusually  strongly  marked  or  highly 
colored  is  one  of  the  lirst  of  thi 
which  the  bird  has  laid,  and  it  i 


Inly  Ihe  herring  and 
■e'eggs  are  largely 


oromon   thing,  at   least   with   gulls,  to 
the  pilch  of  color  in  a  nest  contaioing 
or  more  of  such  smart  eggs  brought 
down  to  the  average  by  an  unusually  pale 


egg  01 


nthe 


The  scouiie  alien,  as  the  Ricliardsoa's 
called  In  Shetland,  carries  Ihe  ordi- 
nary arts  of  deception  to  as  great  perfec- 
'  la  as  any  bird.     It  can  limp  like  a  par- 

idge,  and  drop  as  if  shot  from  the  sky, 

id  lie  on  Us  side  feebly  flapping  one 
wing.  But  if  the  stories  told  by  the  shep- 
herds are  true,  and  certainly  our  own 
ongly  contirmed  them,  the 
bird  is  not  content  with  such  tame  devices 

these. 

In  Flaubert's  wonderful  book,"  Salamm- 
bo,"  when  Hamilcar  learns  that  as  a  last 
hope   for   the  city  a  sacrifice  of  first-bom 

Moloch  has  been  decreed,  he  hides  the 

lie  ffannibal  in  dirty  clothes  in  the 
slaves'  quarters,  and  struggles  with  the 
priests,  who  tear  from  his  arms  a  jewelled 
and  scented  slave  boy. 

The  scoutie,  with  the  true  spirit  of  ibe  J 
noble     Carthaginian    slave-owner,   wheafl 
hard  pressed,  deliberately  leads  on  to  theil 
nest  of  the  gulls  it  despises,  and    Ihea  1 
1  elaborate  pantomime  of 
n  and  again  we  made  sure 
were  to  see  the  true  skua's 
eggs,  and  as  oftea  found  ourselves  lookiog 
tt  the  nest  of  some  common  gull. 

But,  before  returning  to  Lerwick,  we 
were  to  be  treated  to  an  even  more  araus- 
ng  specimen  of  Ihe  cynical  humor  of  the 
icoutie.  One  of  our  party  had  for  some 
lime  watched  a  bird,  which  evidently  had 
eggs  close  by,  and  at. last,  when  its  suspi- 
cions seemed  to  be  luHf  d  to  sleep,  saw  it 
light  on  a  rough  spot  not  very  far  off. 
There  it  stopped  in  ostentatious  conceal- 
ment, every  now  and  then  cautiously  lifting 
its  head  and  peering  over  the  grass  in 
his  direction.  He  marked  the  spot  and 
walked  straight  up  to  it ;  this  time  pretiv 
sure  that  he  had  got  what  he  wamcii 
When  he  was  almost  there  the  scoutie 
rose  with  a  derisive  chuckle  from  a  blac^- 
backed  gull's  nest,  where,  as  he  had  been 
slow  in  coming,  she  had  whiled  away  the 
lime  by  sucking  one  of  the  eggs. 

But  for  skuas,  as  for  prouder  poten- 
tates, "  there  is  no  armor  against  faie." 
We  brought  home,  as  a  remembrance  of 
an  enjoyable  day,  the  tail  of  one  which^^ 
had  bowed  to  higher  power  and  been  catena 
by  a  hawk. 

The  great  skua,  which  is  three 
the  siie  of  Richardson's,  breeds  s 
one  or  two  of  the  northern  islands,  and  an\ 
Foula,  but  is  every  year  becoming 
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We  did  not  see  it  ourselves  in  the  Shet-  Ruins  of  squat  round  towers,  known  as 

lands,  but  in  the  autumn,  a  year  or  two  brocks^  built  of  stone  without  mortar  — 

before,  had  fine  opportunities  of  studying  the  connecting  link,  according  to  Sir  Wal- 

its  habits,  and   realizing  the  appropriate-  ter  Scott,  between  a  fox's  lair  in  a  cairn 

ness  of  its  scientific  name,  Lestris   car  and  a  human  habitation  —  of  which  noth- 

tarrhactes  —  the    pirate  who    makes  his  ing  is   known,  excepting,  perhaps,  that 

descents  with  the  dash  of  a  waterfall —  when  the  vikings  made  their  first  descents 

when,  in  company  with  three  yachts  and  a  thousand  years  or  more  ago  they  found 

humbler    sea-fowl    innumerable,    one    of  them   standing  and   took   possession  of 

these  magnificent    birds  was    driven  by  them,  are  scattered  plentifully  on  the  cliffs 

stress  of  weather  outside  to  run  for  shel-  of  the  mainlands  and  islands  of  the  north 

ter  to  Loch  Broom.  of  Scotland. 

The  day  after  our  visit  to  Noss,  when  The  Broch  of  Mousa  is  the  only  one  in 

on  the  point  of  (^o-Ness,  fifteen  miles  or  existence  which  still  stands,  in  all  essen- 

so  south,  we  were  taken  to  see  a  perfo-  tial  particulars,  as  in   all  probability  it 

rated  rock,  like  a  double  arch  of  a  sub-  stood  when  originally  occupied.     It  is  a 

merged  cathedral,  which  for  many  years  circle  of  stone  wall  about  forty  feet  high, 

had  been  the  nesting-place  of  a  pair  of  shaped  like  a  chess  castle  with  the  battle- 

the  great  black-backed  gulls,  worse    ty-  mented  top  cut  off.    The  outside  diameter 

rants,  if   possible,  than    even    the    skua,  is  about  fifty  feet  at  the  base,  and  thirty- 

The  great  black-back  is  a  solitary  bird,  eight  or  forty  feet  at  the  top.    It  is  bearded 

bearing,  *'like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  on  the  outside  with  a  venerable  growth  of 

his    throne,"  dreaded    and    shunned    by  grey  lichen,  and  tapers  gradually  from  the 

other  birds,  whose  eggs   and  young  he  bottom,  until,  within  a  ^w  feet  of  the  top, 

destroys.  it  slightly  widens  again,  so  that  the  actual 

Macaulay,  minister  of   Ardnamurchan,  top  almost  imperceptibly  overhangs. 

and  historian  of  St.  Kilda,  a  great-uncle  Unless,  as  is  not  impossible,  the  walls 

of  the  historian  of  the  larger  neighboring  have    been    nipped    by   settlements,  the 

islands,  writing  in  1758,  says :  —  Picts,  or  whoever  else  they  may  have  been 

who  first  designed  the  castle  and  burrowed 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  express  the  hatred  their  dwellings  in  the  green  slope  behind 

with  which  the  otherwise  good-natured  St.  it,  must  have  been  a  race  much  smaller 

Kildans  pursue  these  gulls.    If  one  happens  than  the  better-fed  man  of  the  nineteenth 

to  mention  them  it  throws  their  whole  blood  century.     It  was  only  at    some  risk  of 

into  a  ferment.    If  caught,  they  outvie  one  ^^^      ^^^  ^^3^  u^e  a  too  keen  fox-terrier  in 

another  m  torturing  this  imp  of  hell  to  death.  «  ,«iru:*»«  u^ii  *k«* ..     «•- ^£     u     u          r 

Such  is  the  emphatical  language  in  which  they  ^  "^f'^'^^'^l  ^^^^^  that  a  pair  of  shoulders  of 

express  action  so  grateful  to  their  vindictive  P^^  much  more  than  average  breadth  could 

spirit.     They  pluck  out  his  eyes,  sew  his  be  pushed  a  little  way  through  some  of 

wings  together,  and  send  him  adrift.  .  .  .  the  most  roomy  of  the  galleries. 

They  extract  tlvi  meat  out  of  the  shell  of  his  They,  poor  people,  and  the  Norsemen 

egg  and  leave  that  quite  empty  in  the  nest  who  robbed  and  exterminated  them,  have 

The  gull  sits  up6n  it  tUl  she  pines  away.  their  successors  now  in  the  rock  pigeons, 

who  have  made  a  dovecote  of  the  castle, 

From  the  cliff  where  we  lay  down  to  and  the  falcons  who  prey  upon  them.    In 

watch  them  we  could  see  three  little  birds  the  enclosed  court  lay  the  clean-picked 

—  offspring  of  the  feathered  Cain  —  just  bones  and  feathers  of  a  pigeon  killed  a 

out  of  the  egg,  lying  on  the  short  heather  day  or  two  before  our  visit,  and  just  inside 

which  covered  the  top  of  the  rock,  while  the  entrance  to  the  staircase,  in  a  hollow 

the  parent  birds,  whose  consciences,  per-  under  a  stone,  a  naked  nestling  lay  dead 

haps,  made  cowards  of  them,  hung  near  beside  a  cold  egg,  in  which  was  another 

enough  to  watch  us,  but  far  enough  off  to  young  bird,  which  when  the  mother  left 

have  been  well  out  of  gunshot  if  we  had  the  nest  to  return  no  more  must  have  been 

had  any  murderous  designs,  which  was  within  an  hour  or  two  of  hatching.     In  the 

not  the  case.  corner  of  one  of  the  chambers  crouched  a 

On  the  following  morning,  with  a  spank-  pair  of  young  birds  almost  ready  to  fly. 

ing  breeze  behind  us,  we  sailed  across  to  As  we  climbed  the  stairs  a  second  pair,  full 

Mousa.    The  castle,  which  stands  only  a  erown  but  still  uneducated,  fluttered  be- 

few  yards  from  the  shore,  on  the  west  side  fore  us,  and  as  we  came  out  on  the  top  of 

of  the  island,  is  probably  the  oldest  build-  the  tower,  a  peregrine  poised  himself  for  a 

ing  in  the  British  Islands  in  anything  like  moment,  and  circling  once  or  twice  with* 

a  complete  state,  and  is  of  almost  startling  out  any  visible  movement  of  the  wing, 

interest.  sailed  off  magnificently  to  the  north-west, 
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There  is  a  herd  of  Sheiland  ponies  aa 
Mousa.  They  are  kepi  for  breeding  pur- 
poses only,  and  lead  a  life  as  free  as  the 
raustaags  of  Mayne  Reid's  stories.  All 
ihe  mares,  with  a  single  exception,  had, 
wheo  we  saw  them,  foals  beside  them,  and 
were  kept  well  in  hand  by  their  shaggy  lord 
and  master,  who,  when  he  thought  we  had 
looked  long  enough,  gave  the  order  to  move 
oBt,  and  when  one  mare  lingered  behind 
the  rest  with  a  tiny  foal  not  many  days  old, 
which  skipped  about  like  a  tamb,  and 
looked  scarcely  bigger,  he  cantered  down 
and  at  once  drove  her  up.  The  stallions' 
place  as  they  move  is  last  in  the  herd. 
The  standard  height  for  a.  Shetland  pony 
is  forty  laches,  and  the  present  value  of  a 
fairly  good  one  not  talier,  from  ^15  to 
^20.  Many  of  ihem.poorlitile  creatures, 
leave  their  island  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  coal-mines;  but  there  has  lately 
been  a  considerable  demand  from  Amer- 
ica, and  many  now  go  there. 

On  leaving  the  castle  we  made  a  circuit 
to  the  south-east,  gathering  afew  common 
eggs  for  cooking,  and  crossing  a  beautiful 
bay  of  shining  sand  composed  entirely  of 
powdered  shells  of  every  shade  of  white, 
pink,  yellow,  and  blue. 

The  cliffs  here  are  very  irregular.  lo 
places  little  caves,  running  in  some  way, 
have  been  bored  by  the  waves  and  loose 
rocks,  and  as  we  walked  near  the  edge, 
from  underneath  our  ieet  came  uncanny 
sounds  —  whisperings  of  youne  starlings, 
and  underground  rumblings  and  boomings 
of  Ihe  sea,  as  if  Trolls  and  imprisoned 
giants  still  lingered  on  the  island. 

Once  a  lark  rose  close  by  us  from  a 
nest  so  well  concealed  that  we  looked 
without  finding  it,  until  as  if  by  magic 
four  kine-cups  —  the  wide-opened  orange 
moullis  of  as  many  little  birds  just  hatched 
with  chins  touching  and  necks  stretched 
out  till  Ihey  looked  a  single  stalk,  shot  up 
from  the  abort  heather  and  burst  into  full 
blossom  at  our  feet,  A  few  yards  further 
on  we  picked  up  a  baby  lapwing,  which 
was  doing  its  best  lo  hide  under  a  tussock 
of  grass.     But  it  was  getting  late  and  the 


Lvind  was  agaii 
another  hour  or 
passed  on  Mousa, 
ourselves  away. 
tacked  six  times  that 


and  pleasantly 

might   have   beet 

rere  obliged  to  teai 


five-and  twenty  miles  from  Lei 
Sumburgh,  the  last  half  of  which  we  toolc 
the  morning  after  our  visit  10  Mousa,  and 
in  our  walks  across  the  island  to  and  from 
Scalloway,  we  were  struck  with  the  com- 
parative scarceness  of  birds  when  out  oi 
sig;ht  of  the  sea, 

[here  were  buildin"s,  the 
3use  sparrow  was  of  course 
10  De  seen,  out  nol  In  anything  like  the 
numbers  it  is  usually  found  elsewhere, 
and  once,  not  far  from  Sandwick,  we  cer- 
tainly thought  we  saw  a  pair  of  tree  spar* 
rows.  But  a  treeless  island  is  scarcelr 
the  place  to  look  for  a  bird  so  named, 
and  as  we  afterwards  failed  to  lind  any 
mention  of  it  in  Dr.  Saxby's  "  Birds  ol 
Shetland,"  and  were  loo  modest  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  been  reserved  for  us,  ia 
a  week's  visit,  to  make  an  addition  to  bis 
list,  we  were  obliged  lo  conclude  that  to 
our  eyes,  more  accustomed  lo  the  smoky 
color  tones  of  London,  the  clean  hea^ 
feathers  of  a  spick  and  span  house  spar- 
row in  wedding  garments  had  seemed  the 
chocolate  cap  of  the  smaller  and  rarer 
bird. 

The  smaller  birds  we  noticed  ofleoesT 
inland  were  mounlain  linnets  or  "twites." 
which,  though  scarce  farther  south,  here 
lake  the  place  of  the  common  linnet, 
which  is  seldom  or  never  seen  in  Shet- 
land. The  two  birds  are  very  much  alike, 
the  only  points  of  difference  of  any  impor- 
fceing  that  the  beak,  which  io  the 
on  linnet  ia  a  blue  black,  is  yellow 
the  twite,  and  that  the  pink  which  is  a 
spicuous  feature  In  the  summer  plu- 
mage of  most  of  the  family,  instead  of 
appearing,  as  it  does  iiv.the  linnet,  on  the 
head  and  breast, shows  itself  less  strongly 
in  the  twite  on  the  back  oe^f  the  tail. 

Every  now  and  then  what  we  look  to 
be  a  raven  flew  over,  high  up,  er  a  plover 
rose  and  wheeled  round  us,  the  Jiea  bird 
waiting,  as  in  Shakespeare's  da,v,  till 
•'  fat  from  her  nest,"  lo  cry  "  away,"  and 
trying  to  mislead  us  by  doubling  signsof 
anxiety,  probably,  as  we  walked  away  frooi 
her  treasures. 

We  noticed  a  few  larks  and  pippets, 
and  occasionally  a  pair  of  wheaiears,  who, 
likeolher  visitors  from  the  south,  evideollr 
1:  softness  of  Shetland  wool, 
ally  lo  be  seen  busUy  cot- 
it  for  a  nest  hidden  in  some  snug 
under  a  rock  nol  far  off. 
value  of  Shetland  wool  in  eyes 
han  those  of  breeding  birds  varies 
the  color,  the  shade    most  highly 


found  ourselves 
on  shore  again  at  Saodwick  in  time  aod 
with  appetites  for  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  teeming  bird  life  of  the  Sheilands 
is  confiiied,  during  the  breeding  season,  I  prized  beJag  a  cinnamon  brown,  known  as 
raaioly  lo  the  coast  line.    In  the  dtv""  of  I  Mur:     •■"'    •'•■^he  the  color  oC  the  back 
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of  a  ruddy  sheldrake  —  for  which  as  much 
as  half-a  crown  a  pound  is  often  given  be- 
fore it  is  spun. 

We  felt  a  little  as  Moses  must  have  felt 
on  Pisgah,  when,  on  reaching  the  top  of 
the  last  hill  before  dropping  down  to 
Sumburgh,  we  saw  across  the  Roost  the 
outlines  of  Fair  Island,  looking,  in  the 
clear  shining  after  the  rain,  not  half  its 
real  distance  and  tantalizingly  near. 

Calm  though  the  water  had  looked  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  it  was  too  rough  to 
allow  us,  as  we  had  hoped,  to  explore  **  the 
Head  "  from  the  sea,  or  to  attempt  any- 
thing with  a  smalliboat  in  the  open. 

But  between  Sumburgh  and  the  tower- 
ing precipice  of  Fitful  Head,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Queendale  Bay,  there  are  two 
islands  well  worth  a  visit.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  the  owner,  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Sum- 
burgh, a  boat  had  been  sent  for  us  overland 
on  a  cart  to  a  sheltered>corner,  and  after 
a  row  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  we 
were  objects  of  great  interest  to  a  party 
of  seals,  who  popped  up  their  heads  and 
lifted  themselves  breast  high  to  stare  at 
us,  we  managed  to  reach  them  with 
clothes  comparatively  dry. 

We  had  expected  to  find  on  the  Lady 
Holm  a  fine  show  of  gulls*  eggs  and  one 
or  two  nests  at  least  of  the  eider  duck, 
of  which  a  few  pairs  commonly  breed 
there.  But,  unfortunately,  we  were  a  day 
too  late,  a  boatload  of  boys  having,  as  we 
afterwards  learned,  effected  a  landing  the 
night  before,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
every  egg  that  could  be  carried  off.  Par- 
ties of  gulls  stood  in  disconsolate  atti- 
tudes by  empty  nests  in  every  direction, 
and  oyster-calchers  and  smaller  waders 
rose  piping:  in  a  ^half-hearted  manner  to 
tell  the  tale  thaV'they  had  nothing  left  to 
lose. 

The  only  birds  which  seemed  thor- 
oughly contented  and  happy  were  the  black 
guilemots,  whose  nests  are  very  hard  to 
Snd,  and  often,  when  found,  as  hard  to 
get  at.  They  rode  peacefully  at  anchor 
in  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen  in  every  little 
bay,  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell  of 
the  water,  one  or  other,  every  now  and 
then,  rousing  himself  just  enough  to  lift  a 
carmine  leg  to  scratch  the  back  of  his 
head,  or  peck  at  some  little  fish  or  other 
tempting  morsel  which  happened  to  float 
within  easy  reach. 

But  the  interest  of  the  islands  is  not 
dependent  only  on  birds*  nests.  On  the 
smaller  of  the  two  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  traces  of  a  little  chapel,  probably,  like 
many  others  in  sites  as  lonely  and  pic- 
turesque, first  built  as  a  retiring  place  by 


some  long  forgotten  culdee  who  has  left 
behind  him  the  only  record  of  a  saintly 
life  in  the  name  —  Cross  Holm  —  whicfi 
the  rock  still  bears.  The  beauty  of  the 
larger  Lady  Holm,  on  the  west  side  a  heap 
of  huge  bare  boulders,  tossed  up  by  the 
Atlantic  rollers,  which  in  winter  gales  half 
sweep  the  island,  on  the  other  side  a  level 
sward  of  sea-pinks,  would  alone  have  paid 
us  well  for  our  splashed  jackets.  But 
Lady  Holm  has  a  special  interest  of  quite 
another  kind. 

The  Shetland  Islands  seem,  in  the  days 
when  the  world  was  being  fitted  up  for 
human  habitation,  to  have  been  used  by 
nature  as  an  experimenting  ground,  and 
raised  and  submerged  and  raised  again, 
heated  and  allowed  to  cool  on  no  intelli- 
gible principle,  scoured  with  ice,  some- 
times this  way,  sometimes  that,  until,  as 
it  now  exists,  it  is  hopeless  for  any  but 
the  most  specialized  of  specialists  to  pre- 
tend to  understand  anything  of  the  general 
geology  of  the  group. 

But  a  few  things  seem  to  come  out 
fairly  clearly.  One  of  these  is  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  promontory  of  Fitful 
Head  must  have  been  much  Digger  than 
it  is  now,  and  that,  during  this  time,  it 
was  violently  cracked,  and  that  through 
the  crack  melted  rock  from  very  far  below 
boiled  up  to  the  surface  and  hardened 
there. 

Lady  Holm  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
original  promontory  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  crack,  which  held  its  own 
when  Queendale  Bay  was  scooped  out. 
The  line  of  the  intruded  rock  which  crosses 
Fitful  Head,  if  prolonged  runs  through  it, 
and  accordingly  we  find  a  little  island 
built  up,  in  two  clearly  divided  and  nearly 
equal  halves,  of  widely  differing  rocks. 
The  wild  western  side  is  granite,  and  the 
gentle,  richly  flowered  eastern  slopes  are 
sandstone. 

Three  or  four  miles  from  Lerwick  the 
south  road  divides ;  one  branch  zigzags 
along  the  coast  towards  Fitful  Head,  the 
other  strikes  across  the  island  to  Scallo- 
way. On  our  return  from  Sumburgh  we 
left  the  carriage  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  sending  it  on  to  Lerwick  with  our 
baggage,  walked  across  to  Scalloway.  The 
road  undulates  between  hills  covered  with 
peat.  Though  it  is  in  a  way  picturesque, 
there  is  nothing  very  striking  to  be  seen, 
until,  on  the  top  of  the  last  rise,  the  little 
port,  with  its  beautiful  land-locked  harbor, 
lakes,  and  ruin,  with  the  grand  outlines  of 
the  hills  of  Foula  in  the  distance,  comes 
suddenly  into  view.  The  castle,  which  is 
unroofed,  is  of    the  conunon  Highland, 
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iiuf7  [ype  —  a  lall.  square 
building,  with  nigh'pitched  gables,  oriel 
windows,  and  round  corner  turrets.  There 
is  a  coat-of-arms  over  the  doorway,  and 
conspicuous  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
western  gable  the  trot)  ring  from  which 
tradition  says  that  the  founder,  Patrick 
Stuart,  of  iniamous  memory,  was  in  the 
habit  of  banging  neighbors  who  disagreed 
with  him  as  to  the  fair  price  for  their  es- 

It  is  not  difficult,  without  any  greater 
mental  effort  than  ts  involved  in  looking 
up  the  index  references  in  ihe  published 
registers  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland, 
lo  draw  for  oneself  a  (airly  distinct  picture 
of  the  man  and  his  times. 

Patrick  was  a  grandson  of  James  V. 
Robert  Stuart,  his  father,  had  been  prior 
of  Holyrood,  but  exchanged  his  priory 
with  Adam  Bothwell,  the  first  Protestant 
bishop  of  the  see,  for  the  bishopric  or 
temporalities  of  Orkney. 
.  The  union  of  Robert  Stuart's  father 
and  mother  —  the  latter  a  young  iady  of 
high  degree,  who  afterwards  married  a 
Bruce — had  not  been  blessed  by  clergy; 
and  perhaps,  on  this  account,  the  new 
bishop  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
absolved  from  any  oppressive  obligations 
to  the  Church.  He  persuaded  the  king  lo 
make  the  bishojiric  an  earldom,  and  at 
once  set  to  work  in  his  own  fashion  to  in- 
crease his  estates  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
If  Church  matters  were  managed  now  in 
Scotland  as  they  were  then.  Dr.  Cameron 
might  be  pretty  sure  of  a  majority  when 
next  he  raises  the  question  of  disestablish- 
ment. 

Robert,  the  father,  had  chastised  with 
whips.  Patrick,  the  son,  was  to  chastise 
with  scorpions.  In  the  Council  Registers 
of  the  last  few  years  of  the  fifteenth  and 
first  few  years  of  the  sixteetith  centuries 
are  entered  constant  complaints  from  poor 
Orkney  men  and  Zetlanders  of  oppression, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  "hard  of 
led  cuntrey   subject  to  aoe 
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Earl  Patrick  eteaU  Sir  Andrew  Bal- 
four's sheep,  cows,  butter,  and  seed  corn, 
and  '*  refts  from  him  and  his  puir  ten- 
nentes,  twenty-nine  whales,  which  at  grite 
charges  and  expenses,"  they  had  driven 
on  shore  on  Sir  Andrew's  own  land.  He 
besieges  and  lakes  away  Sir  Patrick  Bel- 
lenden  "{he  being  ^^  in  a  wand  bed),  and 
delivers  his  ho  us  to  Keipers,  and  all 
because  he  would  not  despone  his  londs 
to  him,"  and  so  on  until  "  no  man  of  rent 
or  purse  might  enjoy  his  property  without 
his  specials  favour,  and  that  same  H-*- 


bought,  filchit  and  forgit  faults  being  so 
'  iil  against  many  of  them  that  ther 
compellit  by  imprisonment  and  smaQ 
ird  to  resign  their  heritable  titles  to 
.  .  .  gtf  not  life  and  all  besides." 
Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why, 
most  entries  of  the  kind,  we  read, 
"  Wanting  probation  the  earl  is  assoilized." 
as  at  least  ten  times  in  a  single  volume  of 
the  register  appear  such  entries  as  the 
following:  — 

"  Sederunt,  Cancellarius,  Orknay  The«- 
aaurius,  collector,  etc." 

"  SederuKi,  presente  Rege,  Lennox,  cai 
cellarius,  Angus,  Orkney,  Mar,  etc." 

But  Lord  Orkney  trad  once  too  often  od 
Ihe  toes  of  his  royal  cousin,  and  ia  1613 
Lord  Carew,"  writing  10  give  his  dear 
friend.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  to 
the  Great  Mogul,  the  last  gossip  of  the 
London  season  —  that  Sir  Moyle  Finch  is 
dead,  leaving  the  richest  widow  in  En- 
gland, that  Lord  Berkeley  and  Lord  Fiti- 
walter  have  married  the  two  pretty 
ighters  of  Sir  M.  Stanhope,  that  a  ship 
fitted  with  provisions  for  n^ne  months  (the 
ler  by  two  hundred  years  of  Sir 
John  Franklyn's  ill-faied  expedition)  is  just 
starting  lo  find  a  north-west  passage,  and 
ihal  there  is  much  talk  at  court  of  the 
ng  fortune  at  court  of  a  young  gentle- 
man '  of  good  parts,' "  a  Mr.  Villiers.  etc^ 
is  able  to  fill  a  corner  in  his  letter  with  the 
that  "ihe  Erie  of  Orkeney  in  Scot- 
land is  beheaded  and  his  lands  and  bon- 
nour  escheated  to  the  Kinge." 

As  we  left  behind  us  the  beautiful  scene 
of  so  many  iniquities,  a  raven,  big  and 
hoarse  enough  to  have  been  a  survivor 
from  Patrick's  day,  when  ravens'  food 
was  cheap  in  Scallow^,  flew  close 
us,  croaking  an  appropriate  good-bye. 
a  farewell  to  the  Shetlands, 


be 


o  the  castle. 


On  reaching  Lerwick  we  fociod  a 
quay  a  steamer  which  was  to  sail  that " 
night  with  a  cargo  of  fish  and  cattle,  direct 
ior  Aberdeen,  and  as  Ihe  weather  wuAtill 
broken,  and  there  was  little  more  that  ne 
could  see,  we  put  our  things  on  board  « 
once,  and   three  daj's   later   bad  crossed  i 
the  Forth   Bridge,  the  first  day  it  was  I 
opened   for   general    IratSc,  and   ' 
London  again. 

For  those  of  us,  especially  whose  place 
in  the  procession  of  the  generations  hap- 
pens just  now  to  be  among  the  workshops 
on  Ihe  table-land  of  middle  life,  it  is  whole- 
some to  be  reminded  every  now  and  then  J 
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that  time  is  a  created  thing,  and  life  pos- 
sible without  its  limitations. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  kind  to 
look  back  on  a  holiday  trip  into  which  the 
impressions  of  twelve  months  seem  to 
have  been  crowded,  and  to  know  that 
while  one  has  been  away  from  home  the 
sun  has  only  risen  and  set  on  as  many 
days. 

T.   DiGBY   PiGOTT. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
THE   SEA  AND  SEASIDE. 

Thousands  of  people  go  to  the  seaside 
with  feelings  which  can  hardly  be  called 
mixed,  for  they  distinguish  sharply  be- 
tween some  of  those  which  it  is  capable 
of  arousing.  They  like  to  see,  smell,  and 
possibly  (within  reach  of  a  bathing-ma- 
chine) feel  it ;  but,  while  they  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  they  decline 
to  interpose  a  boat  between  themselves 
and  the  waves.  The  sea,  indeed,  is  not 
only  "  cruel,"  but  the  promoter  of  social 
and  domestic  cruelty.  A  good  boy,  e,g.^ 
is  no  more  likely  to  repress  uncomplimen- 
tary reflections  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
parent's  agonies  than  a  bad  one  ;  and  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a  head  master  is 
a  process  which  no  young  scholar  would 
like  to  miss  the  sight  of,  even  though  he 
should  be  compelled  to  share  in  it  him- 
self. The  sense  of  degradation  would  be 
mi  tigated  by  that  of,  at  least,  passing  equal- 
ity.  I  honor  the  moral  courage  of  those 
who,  having  had  reason  to  justify  their 
refusal,  decline  to  accept  invitations  for 
a  '*  sail,"  whether  proceeding  from  a  tarry 
and  covetous  n^Aive,  disinterested  friends, 
or  affectionate  children. 

Many  who  delight  in  the  seaside  — 
though  with  stubborn  rejection  of  seduc- 
tive proposals  to  enjoy  all  that  it  ofiEers 
—  hardly  realize  the  secret  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. That  is  not  wholly  caused  by  an 
escape  from  work  and  a  shifting  of  their 
surroundings,  but  rather  by  a  unique  con- 
trast which  the  sea  provides  to  any  change 
from  the  streets  to  the  fields.  The  sight 
and  presence  of  that  wonderful  border 
which  is  provided  by  a  beach  kindles 
thoughts  which  no  scene  that  shows  only 
another  portion  of  solid  earth  can  ever 
stir.  I  don't  refer  to  the  "common  ob- 
jects of  the  seashore,"  however  unques- 
tionably interesting  and  instructive  they 
may  be.  The  claims  of  these  are  some- 
times so  insistently  urged  by  people  who 
would  have  us  improve  our  mind,  at  low 
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tide,  in  grubbing:  after  things  for  which 
they  have  no  liking  —  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  shape  of  shrimps  —  that  we  miss  the 
larger  impressions  which  can  come  as  we 
stand  upon  a  clifiE,  or  even  pier,  and  gaze 
upon  the  world  of  water.  These  are  so 
strong  as,  with  many,  to  survive  the  de- 
grading influence  of  the  accompaniment 
with  which  ofiEensive  entertainers  defile 
them.  They  are  not  always  obliterated  by 
the  presence  of  donkeys,  goat-carts,  or 
even  negro  melodists.  We  talk  of  mes- 
sages from  the  sea,  and  these  can  invest 
an  old  soda-water  bottle  and  a  scrap  of 
pencilled  paper  with  the  deepest  pathos. 
Nevertheless,  we  seldom  realize  the  mani- 
fold fulness  of  the  tale  which  the  sea  is 
always  telling,  nor  the  inexhaustible  teach- 
ings of  the  difference  between  land  and 
water.  Man  wanders  over  both,  but  while 
he  scores  one  with  his  marks  he  leaves 
none  upon  the  other.  Behind  us,  as  we 
look  seaward  from  the  beach,  lie  the  rec- 
ords of  history,  young  and  old.  There  are 
ruins,  boundaries  cities,  roads,  countless 
monuments  of  the  past  which  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  growing  fabrics  of  to-day  which 
demand  our  immediate  notice.  But  be- 
fore us  the  last  human  impress  made  by 
the  mightiest  engine  of  commerce  van- 
ishes in  a  moment.  After  the  pause  needed 
for  the  melting  of  a  few  bubbles  we  could 
not  tell  whether  a  thousand  men  had 
passed,  cutting  a  furrow  thirty  feet  deep, 
or  a  gull  had  struck  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  its  wing.  Besides  a  tower 
which  lifts  its  warning  from  a  rock,  a 
lightship  which  points  out  a  channel  or 
a  shoal,  or  a  pier  which  breaks  the  force 
of  a  few  inland  waves,  man  has  made  no 
marks  upon  the  sea  whatever.  Those 
indeed  of  which  I  speak  rest  upon,  or  are 
anchored  in,  the  soil.  They  cling  to  the 
land,  or  they  could  not  be  there  for  an 
hour.  We  blast  granite,  tunnel  moun- 
tains, dig  mines,  and  lay  down  jealous 
lines  between  this  and  that  possession, 
but  the  sea  submits  itself  to  no  boundary 
besides  the  beach  and  cliff.  The  moment 
we  reach  the  limit  of  these  we  encounter 
wholly  new  conditions  of  life  and  perma- 
nence. The  continent  has  its  kingdoms 
and  revolutions.  The  ocean  has  none. 
We  give  it  names,  we  divide  it  by  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes.  We  map  it,  but 
prick  our  course  upon  its  chart  without 
making  a  dent  or  drawing  a  line  upon  its 
skin.  We  sound  it  without  leaving  be- 
hind us  a  well  into  its  depth  or  a  pin-hole 
in  its  surface.  Nothing  is  more  perma- 
nent than  a  mound  of  "earth."  That 
which  was  raised  by  prehistoric  mouraers 
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L  the  sky-line  of  the  windy  downs  is 
en  as  clearly  as  [he  last  in  llie  churcli- 
jrard  below.  Lei  a  child  make  a  heap  of 
onlv  a  dosen  spadefuls  on  a  level  sward, 
ana,  if  let  alone,  it  ivill  assert  itself  for 
centuries.  But  there  is  no  "  water-heap  " 
beside  the  wave,  which  no  sooner  rises 
than  it  sinks,  and  which  refuses  to  rise 
at  all  by  aid  of  any  tool,  however  man  may 
try  to  pile  it  up.  As,  indeed,  we  approach 
the  sea  the  earth  itself  loses  its  retentive 
power,  and  the  waves  which  quickly  flat- 
ten down  the  children's  hillock  of  sand 
are  only  hints  of  their  refusal  to  retain 
any  impression  made  by  the  hand  of  man 
upon  the  ocean  which  they  fringe.  True, 
we  read  of  billows  mountains  high,  and 
may  see  valleys  of  water  in  Atlantic  gales  ; 
but,  while  the  Alpine  ranges  of  the  land 
are  fixed,  these  mountains  and  hills  of  the 
sea  are  incessantly  brought  low,  and  level 

Elains  soon  take  the  place  of  ocean 
eights. 

Then,  too,  however  continuously  men 
may  make  their  tracks  from  one  great 
seaport  to  another,  there  is  no  beaten  high- 
way on  the  sea.  It  lies  the  same  before 
the  hindmost  ship  in  the  procession  of 
thousands  which  have  followed  one  an- 
other. There  is  no  recovery  of  his  lost 
path  for  the  ocean  traveller  by  seeking 
for  the  footsteps  oE  those  who  have  gQne 
before.  Each  must  use  the  same  process 
for  a  discovery  of  his  road.  He  must  ask 
the  sun  in  the  sky  above  his  head,  not  the 
signs  beneath  his  feet,  in  order  to  find  out 
where  he  is.  He  must  consult  the  metal 
compass,  not  the  guidance  of  the  pointed 
waves,  to  know  in  which  direction  he  shall 
go  that  he  may  be  at  the  haven  where  he 
would  be.  The  land  voj-ager  follows  the 
trodden  road,  the  last  seaman  who  seeks 
his  is  no  better  guided  than  the  lirst. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  widest  contrast 
and  divergence  between  the  respective 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean  and  the  solid 
earth.  We  stock  our  ponds,  and  clever 
men  help  in  populating  rivers  with  useful 
fish,  but  when  once  the  sea  Is  reached 
man's  power  to  direct  or  use  them  is 
limited  by  the  line  and  net  with  which  we 
dip  Cor  such  as  we  can  catch,  and  though 
we  talk  of  deep-sea  fishers,  they  are,  alter 
all,  comparatively  shallow  waters  in  which 
ihey  ply  their  craft,  or  upper  strata  into 
which  some  monsters  rise  from  the  depths 
below.  Who  shall  tell  of  those  that  roam 
thousands  of  fathoms  beneath  the  sailor's 
feet?  Some,  they  say,  spend  their  unre- 
corded lives  in  sunken  regions  so  dark 
that  they  are  blind  from  birth,  and  never 
teave  a  heme  in  which  they  need  no.eyes. 


fables  of  those  that  go  down  to  thi 
ships.  Landsmen  laugh  at  the  '~ 
the  sea-serpent,  but  it  is  difficult 
that  they  are  all  the  work  of  imagiaalion, 
and  that  real  hints  have  never  been  given 
of  monsters  which  no  naturalist  has  been 
able  to  class  among  the  living  creatures 
of  the  globe.  Here  and  there  a  hideous 
kraken  has  Hung  its  arms  around  a  boat 
to  suck  its  men  down  to  a  death  more 
horrible  than  any  agonies  of  drowaiog, 
and  museums  show  limbs  which  have 
been  hacked  oS  by  such  as  have  been 
able  to  escape  its  foul  embrace.  Uut  the 
tales  of  these  encounters,  however  verified 
by  slimy  records  of  the  battle,  arc  by 
many  only  half  believed.  There  rema'*~  ~ 
only  a  persuasion,  lirmly  held  by  such 
have  seen  some  wonders  of  the  deep,  ll 
it  holds  tinknown  and  frightful  forms 
life  which  people  its  recesses  and  rare!] 
show  themselves  to  mortal  eyes. 

Then,  too,  think  how  uniamabli 
beasts  of  the  sea.  Some  gentle  scholars] 
may  fancy  that  they  are  recogniud  by 
carp  in  a  college  pond,  while  Ihey  are 
only  observing  an  appetite  for  sure  and 
periodical  ground-t>ait.  Or  a  man  like 
that  unique  naturalist,  Thoreau,  may  hf 
able  to  dip  his  hand  into  the  water  and 
lift  a  submissive  fish.  But  none  has  ever 
been  lamed  or  used  for  any  purpose 
yond  ministering  helplessly  or  relucta: 
to  the  needs  of  man.  Some  are  eaten, 
others  squeezed  or  cut  up  for  oil.  Some 
yield  bones  or  pearls,  others  provide  a 
serviceable  skin,  but  none  have  been 
pressed  while  living  l^to  the  service  ol 
man.  We  capture  and  irain  elephants; 
how  convenient  it  would  be  if  we  could 
save  coals  and  sails  by  yoking  whales  to 
ships  and  guiding  them  from  port  to  port ! 
We  might  keep  a  steady  and  well-broken 
animal  stabled  and  fed  in  a  dock  till  the 
cargo  had  been  stored  and  we  were  r^ady 
io  drive  him  about  the  ocean  again  •< 
the  rale  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  tfjc 
elephants  of  the  ocean  know  no  barncBs, 
and  have  hitherto  declined  taking  any 
part  in  promoting  the  conveniences  o't 
commerceand  civilization.  The  piorpoise 
plays  around  the  ship,  and  flying-tisb  shot* 
notable  adaptability  to  air  as  well  la^ 
water,  but  the  swimmin  , 
lobe  found  which  will  Tend 
convenience  of  the  sailor.  Tbere  hai 
been  discovered  no  point  of 
tween  the  intelligence  of  men  and  fisheft.' 
We^giausue  with  the  horse  and  dog, 
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plough  with  oxen  and  ride  upon  the  ass, 
and  yet,  though  man^s  ingenuity  is  ever 
being  exercised  in  devising  modes  of 
transit  over  the  sea,  its  inhabitants,  who 
best  know  its  ways  and  traverse  it  with 
native  facility,  help  us  only  when  they  are 
eaten,  cooked,  skinned,  or  cut  up. 

Again,  though  the  ocean  has  been  so 
explored  as  to  provide  us  with  maps  which 
define  the  borders  of  the  earth,  how  very 
small  a  part  of  it  is  really  visited  in  our 
days !  The  excellence  of  navigation, 
which  has  fixed  the  situation  of  conti- 
nents and  islands,  is  in  itself  a  check  upon 
the  wanderings  of  man.  When  once  he 
knows  the  shortest  course  from  port  to 
port,  and  how  best  to  use  prevailing 
winds,  he  diverges  as  little  as  possible 
from  his  watery  track.  In  old  days,  when 
the  circles  of  sailing  had  not  been  deter- 
mined, mariners  sailed  into  unknown 
waters,  and  went  where  they  never  think 
of  going  now.  The  lines  of  ocean  traffic 
are  already  laid  down,  and  a  ship  which  is 
driven  out  of  them,  and  then  deprived  of 
sail  or  steam,  is  in  danger  of  being  wholly 
lost  in  those  great  regions  of  water  which 
lead  nowhere  and  are  crossed  by  no  keel. 
The  result  of  science  has  been  to  discover 
the  shortest  route  between  point  and 
point,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  mer- 
chantman with  the  greatest  closeness  that 
he  can  command.  The  rest  of  the  ocean 
surface  is  a  desert  of  water  in  which  no 
ship  is  ever  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  help- 
lessly driven  there.  I  can  conceive  no 
apprehension  more  dismal  than  that  of 
men  so  lost  and  unable  to  return  into  the 
belt  of  traffic.  Nothing  is  more  helpless 
than  a  great  ship  deprived  of  its  power  to 
move,  and  left  to  the  scant  mercy  of 
strange  currents  and  winds.  Boats,  in- 
deed, can  be/  rowed,  and  thus  vessels 
driven  out  of  a  recognized  track  can  search 
or  send  for  help  as  they  themselves  toss 
about  apart  from  the  roadsides  of  the 
ocean.  But  a  ship  which  has  none  left, 
whose  machinery  is  quite  broken  down, 
and  no  material  remains  to  replace  masts 
and  spars  that  have  been  lost,  is  about  as 
hopeless  a  spectacle  as  can  be  seen.  Un- 
happily it  cannot  be  seen  when  it  has 
drifted  into  the  wilderness  of  waves  where 
no  sail  is  ever  sighted  nor  any  passing 
funnel  ever  smokes.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  of  those  which  have  been  reported 
as  "  missing  '*  have  thus  missed  their  way 
and  been  unable  to  recover  it  again  ? 
They  are  not  "  wrecked,"  but  in  a  very 
true  and  fatal  sense  "lost."  Their  place 
in  the  navies  of  the  world  may  be  so  un- 
coDspicuous  that  no  special  search  is  made  I 
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for  them.  No  one  knows  when  or  where 
they  were  caught  by  the  dismantling  hur- 
ricane and  thrust  apart,  impotent  but 
surviving,  from  the  ken  of  their  fellow 
mariners. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  indeed  les- 
sened by  the  fact  that  ships  follow  recog- 
nized courses,  and  thus  any  one  in  distress 
is  likely  to  be  seen  and  relieved  unless 
driven  too  far  aside.  But  this  proces- 
sional persistence  brings  its  special  perils. 
The  vessel  is  "  abandoned,"  being  thought 
about  to  sink.  But  sometimes  it  obsti- 
nately floats.  Well  if  it  be  soon  blown 
out  of  the  frequented  track,  and  does  not 
Lie,  like  a  fatal  reef  of  iron,  full  in  the 
path  of  the  next  comer,  which  strikes 
upon  it  in  the  night.  How  many  a  brave- 
ship,  which  sails  away  and  is  never  heard 
of  again,  has  been  suddenly  wrecked  while 
far  away  from  any  shore  or  hidden  roclc 
on  which  to  strike.  Think,  too,  of  ice- 
bergs, the  unmanned  navies  of  the  ocean, 
which  yearly  sail  away  from  their  frozen 
shores  and  block  the  trade  of  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  latitude  in  which  they  may 
be  found  is  generally  known,  but  lands- 
men hardly  realize  the  regularity  with 
which  these  icy  fleets  set  forth  and  sweep 
a  portion  of  the  sea,  till  they  slowly  yield 
to  warmer  air  and  disappear.  But  while 
they  cruise  and  shrink,  another  flotilla  is 
being  silently  prepared  in  its  inexhausti- 
ble Arctic  shipyard,  ready  to  be  cast  loose 
when  the  time  of  sailing  shall  come  round 
again.  Some  time  ago  when  I  was  cross- 
ing to  Canada  the  captain  of  our  boat 
showed  me  a  series  of  charts  in  which  the 
successive  positions  of  the  annual  squad- 
ron of  icebergs  were  marked.  This  is: 
sometimes  greater  or  less,  but  it  always 
keeps  fairly  together,  and  floats  slowly  In 
the  same  direction  till  it  melts.  Mean- 
while, it  moves  across  the  trading  track, 
some  separate  masses  showing  in  the  dis- 
tance like  tall  white  sails,  though  others 
are  no  higher  than  half-sunken  hulls.  All 
are  cruelly  hard,  and  fatal  to  the  eager 
ship  for  which  friends  and  owners  wait 
till  hope  is  gone,  and  another  score  of 
living  men  have  sunk  under  the  perils  of 
the  sea. 

We  may  not  think  of  this  as  we  stand 
upon  the  sunny  beach  and  watch  the  chil- 
dren build  their  mimic  walls  against  the 
summer  wave.  Their  gleesome  dismay  at 
the  dissolution  of  their  work  stirs  no 
thought  of  the  cry  which  rises  when  the 
lonely  ship  sinks  out  of  sight,  but  the 
little  finger  of  the  sea  which  flattens  down 
the  sandy  beach  is  moved  by  the  same 
power  that  brings  the  worst  disaster  to 
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the  distant  crew,  and  the  pleasant  chatter- 
ing of  the  pebbles  as  the  wavelet  sucks 
them  back  are  only  whisperings  of  the 
thunder  on  the  rocKs  which  is  heard  by 
those  who  are  fighting  for  deliverance  from 
an  iron  shore.  Then,  too,  there  is  the 
tide ;  plain  to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  yet 
full  of  perplexity  to  some  grave  thinkers, 
who  have  said  and  sought  to  show  that  it 
is  caused,  not  by  a  rising  of  the  water,  but 
a  sinking  of  the  land.  And  observations 
made  by  barometers  on  shore,  or  by  the 
side  of  tidal  rivers,  have  given  strangely 
notable  results  which  have  half  bewildered 
those  men  of  science  who  have  made  in- 
vestigations in  this  direction.  There  are, 
moreover,  islands  surrounded  by  a  great 
expanse  of  ocean  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
merged every  day,  on  the  supposition  that 
distant  bodies  such  as  the  sun  and  moon 
have  an  invariably  unchanging  power  to 
lift  the  water  towards  themselves.  Any- 
how, whether  lunar  or  solar  attraction  is 
mixed  up  with  other  mysterious  impulses 
complicating  the  forces  which  produce  the 
tides,  the  wonder  of  their  rise  and  fall  is 
often  dissipated  by  our  familiarity  with 
this  phenomenon.  Though  the  compilers 
of  our  almanacs  are  able  to  print  the  hour 
at  which  it  will  be  '*high  water  at  London 
Bridge  '*  a  vear  in  advance,  we  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  prosaic  comment 
on  or  application  of  the  movements  of  the 
cosmos.  And  it  is  at  the  seaside  that, 
if  we  will  believe  it,  we  are  brought  into  a 
nearer  apprehension  of  these,  and  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  mysterious  heavings 
of  the  globe.  It  is  perhaps  the  unrealized 
presence  of  mighty  forces  which  helps  to 
stir  the  feelings  with  which  we  look  upon 
the  sea.  This  both  makes  and  marks  its 
contrast  with  any  other  scene.  The  ocean 
is  illimitable.  We  know  that  it  reaches, 
ever  changing  and  yet  unchanged,  beyond 
the  furthest  boundaries  of  sight.  Its 
waves  fall  and  sink  with  the  same  plunge 
and  rise  on  sun-heated  tropic  strands  and 
amid  the  icy  bays  of  unreached  southern 
and  northern  poles.  There  is  no  barrier 
between  the  pier-head  with  its  brightly 
painted  pleasure-boats  and  those  darkened 
depths  in  which  sightless  monsters  roam. 
A  lake  across  which  we  can  see  is  a  poor 
pailful  of  water;  it  belongs  to  the  land, 
and  is  counted  with  the  hills  which  sur- 
round it.  It  can  be  wasted  by  heat,  pos- 
sibly drained,  or,  may  be,  dismissed 
through  the  bursting  of  a  dam.  It  can  be 
claimed  bv  the  owner  of  acres  round  its 
borders.  We  know  all  about  the  fish  it 
holds,  and  change  their  breed  with  buckets 
of  spawn  or  ova  brought  by  carts.     But 
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the  sea  is  no  man*s.  We  hear,  indeed, oC 
littoral  and  fishing  rights.  The  crown 
claims  them  within  certain  limitSy  and  yet 
there  is  a  sense  of  resentment  at  anyone 
asserting  ownership,  even  in  the  fringe  of 
that  ocean  which  is  common  to  the  world, 
and  carries  the  pirate,  the  slaver*  the  mer* 
chantman,  and  the  yacht  alike.  It  has  ooe 
law  for  all.  Just  as  the  wind  never  asks 
the  nationality  of  the  flag  which  it  waves. 
so  the  catholic  sea  floats  opposing  naties 
with  equal  buoyancy,  and  swallows  np  the 
weakest  without  carioj^  whence  he  coacs 
or  enquiring  into  the  justice  of  his  canse. 
1 1  recognizes  only  strength  and  skill,  and 
wrecks  the  lifeboat  itself  when  these  bate 
failed. 

Perhaps  it  shows  its  most  unfeeling  hot 
with  ships  on  fire.  Then  the  water  hokii 
up  the  blazing  hull,  and  quenches  its 
flames  with  a  hiss  only  when  the  last  hope 
has  departed.  This  is  the  very  paradox 
of  disaster  and  mockery  of  cure  ;  the  safety 
which  the  sailor  seeks  is  only  one  degree 
less  perilous  than  the  danger  from  which 
he  fiees.  On  shore  we  run  or  leap  ont  of 
our  burning  house,  but  at  sea  we  stay 
within  it  while  there  is  any  remaining 
hope  of  its  being  saved.  On  shore  neigh- 
bors fiock  around  to  save  at  least  oar 
goods ;  but  there,  if  anv  come  to  see,  they 
are  only  the  cold  fish  or  eager  sharks 
which  await  the  end  of  our  distress.  And 
if  we  do  escape  it  is  only  to  realize 
of  the  worst  changes  which  the  sea 
bring  about  —  when  we  step,  perhaps, 
from  the  luxurious  saloon  into  the  fragile 
boat.  There  the  nearness  of  additional 
disaster  overrides  the  sense  of  that  never 
fully  detailed  discomfort  which  follows 
when  the  forecastle  and  ladies*  cabin  are 
emptied  into  a  little  space  within  which 
every  word  is  heard,  and  all  are  only 
thankful  when  they  are  permitted  to  live 
together  for  a  weelc,  by  night  and  day  — 
so  dear  is  the  bare  life. 

Possibly  it  is  the  undefined  sense  of 
danger  which  gives  force  to  the  loi^DC 
of  the  inexperienced  boy  to  "go  tosei/^ 
Though  he  is  moved  by  the  thought  of 
that  seeing  of  the  world  which  a  ship  pio- 
vides,  the  books  which  he  has  read  are 
always  full  of  wrecks,  and  it  takes  aone 
time  for  him  to  realize  that  the  worst  pio- 
vision  for  acquaintance  with  strange  lands 
is  imprisonment  on  water.  The  sailor^ 
{  knowledge  of  foreign  parts  is  found  to  be 
the  most  limited  of  all.  The  landsman, 
who  is  carried  from  point  to  point  and  Ibes 
left  to  explore  the  country  he  has  reached. 
can  tell  us  something  of  its  ways  and 
sights ;  but  the  sailor,  *'  pure  and  simple,'' 
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only  touches  the  rind  of  the  fruit  which 
the  other  eats,  aud,  after  wandering  for 
years  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  has  no 
more  knowledge  of  the  earth  than  he  can 
get  by  looking  at  the  outside  of  that  which 
he  is  not  permitted  to  enter.  We  measure 
a  sailor  by  what  he  is  on  shore,  and  when 
we  talk  of  his  gleesome  humor  we  may  be 
reminded  of  that  buoyancy  and  gladness 
\uhich  often  strikes  us  in  the  company  of 
the  blind.  They  are  glad  of  our  mere 
presence,  though  they  see  us  not.  How 
fares  it  with  them  when  they  are  alone, 
and  have  no  one  with  whom  to  speak,  and 
can  only  think,  or  realize  that  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  books  which  comes  with 
artificial  touch,  and  renders  any  glance 
over  the  news  of  the  day,  or  study  of  the 
last  well-known  work  of  fiction,  travel,  or 
science,  a  tantalizing  impossibility  ?  When 
we  talk  of  the  success  with  which  the  blind 
are  taught  to  read  we  are  apt  to  forget 
what  *' reading"  means  to  those  who  can 
see.  Thus,  in  some  measure,  we  judge  of 
the  sailor's  acquaintance  with  the  world 
by  his  merely  outward  contact  with  what 
it  has  to  show ;  and  his  boisterous  mood 
when  we  meet  him  on  land  fs  often  simply 
an  indication  of  his  relief  from  the  monot- 
ony which  marks  incessant  voyaging  and 
a  continuous  repetition  of  the  same  weari- 
some routine  through  which  he  passes  day 
after  day,  in  the  enforced  society  of  the 
same  companions  from  whom  he  has  no 
escape.  When  he  "speaks"  a  passing 
ship  there  is  no  interchange  of  thoughts, 
or  often  even  words,  but  only  a  dumb  dip- 
ping and  waving  of  flags,  or  at  the  best  a 
solitary  shout  from  a  trumpet's  throat, 
with  subsequently  $^nt  language  and  the 
shortest  reply  to  a  short  question.  The 
catechism  of  nautical  intercourse  seldom 
gets  further  than  the  first  inquiry,  "  What 
is  your  name  ?  "  Then  the  voyagers  part, 
without  having  really  met,  till  another  set 
is  seen  and  dismissed  with  a  hoarse 
*'Ahoy!" 

The  coasting  ships,  whose  sails  jag  the 
horizon  or  chimneys  leave  a  streak  of 
smoke  upon  its  edge,  may  seem  to  move 
in  company,  but  they  are  so  many  that 
even  the  brief  salutes  and  questions  which 
I  have  just  referred  to  seldom  pass  be- 
tween them.  Perhaps  the  brig  has  to 
beat  for  days  against  a  tiresome  wind, 
crossing  and  recrossing  others  in  its  zig- 
zag course^  which  is  all  the  more  narrow 
for  being  "  up  channel."  She  can  take 
no  long  *'  legs  "  during  which  her  sails  are 
not  shifted,  but  her  scanty  crew  is  subject 
to  the  perpetual  demands  of  the  inexor- 
able ropes.     Besides  the  men  at  the  look- 
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out,  and  the  wheel,  which  cannot  be  left 
for  a  moment  day  or  night,  others  are  kept 
on  the  alert  to  brace  the  swinging  yards 
at  quickly  recurrent  intervals.  And  when 
we  sit  at  ease  on  the  shingle  and  sweep 
the  horizon  with  our  glass  we  hardly  real- 
ize that  the  course  of  the  ship  at  which  we 
glance,  though  often  pointing  towards  the 
&hore,  is  virtually  as  tiresome  as  that  of 
one  which  crosses  ocean  waters  far  away 
from  land.  It  must  be  a  dull  life  then  to 
creep  against  the  breeze  which  ought  to 
help  the  sailor  freely  on  his  way,  and  the 
spectacle  of  his  tedious  progress  must 
help  us  to  apprehend  better  the  contrast 
between  the  pleasures  of  the  sea  and  the 
seaside.  Perhaps  it  sounds  unkind  thus 
to  accentuate  the  sense  of  the  rest  we  are 
enjoying,  still  it  may  be  that  the  percep- 
tion of  our  repose  is  quickened  by  thus 
seeing  the  toil  of  those  that  labor  on  the 
restless  sea. 

When,  however,  we  think  of  the  way  in 
which  many  people  refresh  themselves 
during  their  holiday  on  the  coast,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  more  do  not  consciously  appre- 
hend the  manifold  differences  between  the 
water  and  the  land  which  are  so  close 
together,  and  yet  so  widely  apart  in  re- 
spect to  the  calling  and  interests  of  those 
who  seldom  set  foot  upon  the  solid  shore, 
and  are  inexorably  shut  off  from  that 
which  mostly  fills  the  life  of  men  on  earth. 
Few,  possibly,  think  of  all  this,  but  seek 
their  chief  accompanying  recreation  in 
pursuits  and  entertainment  which  might 
be  found  if  they  were  far  inland.  Of  all 
the  demands  likely  to  draw  our  thoughts 
from  those  which  a  sight  of  the  ocean  can 
kindle,  the  most  offensively  distracting  is, 
perhaps,  the  presence  of  negro-melodists 
on  the  beach.  How  can  we  enjoy  that 
unique  and  soothing  sound  which  comes 
from  the  drawl  of  the  retiring  waves,  how 
can  we  watch  with  undefined  pleasure  the 
**  caves  of  glass  "  which  fringe  the  beach, 
when  a  man  with  blackened  face  and  arti- 
ficial grin  offers  his  battered  hat  for  our 
appreciation  of  his  hateful  performance? 
It  is  true  that  some  potter  among  the 
slimy  weeds  at  low  water  under  an  im- 
pression that  they  are  realizing  an  oppor-  . 
tunity  to  enlarge  their  knowledge;  but 
Leech's  picture  of  **  the  common  objects 
of  the  seashore,"  wherein  every  head  is 
bent  down  and  every  eye  searching  the 
ground,  trulv  hints  at  the  limited  use 
which  is  maae  of  such  a  spectacle  as  the 
ocean,  and  which  might  move  us  better, 
though  we  stand  only  on  its  edge,  if  only 
we  would  let  ourselves  think  of  what  it 
has  to  say. 
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From  Blackwood* •  Magazine. 
THE   BAMBOO. 


"  Even  the  tun  himself,  with  all  his  power,  cannot 
throw  light  into  the  dark  hollows  of  the  bamboo."  — 
Burmtu  Classic, 

*'  The  friend  of  man  "  is  the  title  which 
the  affection  of  maoicind  has  given  to  an 
animal  whose  faithfulness  surpasses  that 
of  more  intelligent  creatures,  who  be- 
stows on  his  human  master  a  more  abso- 
lute devotion  than  on  any  creature  of  his 
own  kind,  and  who,  for  his  blind  love, 
which  not  even  ill-treatment  can  lessen, 
has  been  raised  almost  to  the  level  of 
humanity,  and  has  earned  a  recognized 
place  by  the  side  of  man. 

The  creatures  of  the  vegetable  world 
are  separated  from  us  by  too  wide  a  gulf 
for  any  such  relations  as  this.  Men  have 
been  known  to  kiss  the  flowers  for  their 
beauty ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  ten- 
der care  they  receive  from  man,  or  the 
charm  of  their  living  response  to  his 
kindness.  But  the  link  of  simple  life 
which  binds  them  to  ourselves  as  kindred 
members  of  the  commonwealth  of  living 
things,  is  too  slight  for  our  rough  appre- 
hension, and  must  ever  remain  a  mys- 
tery :  — 

If  life  taste  sweet  to  it,  if  death 
Pain  its  soft  petal,  no  man  knows. 

Yet  if  anything  short  of  intelligent  will 
could  deserve  a  special  distinction  such 
as  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
dog  alone  amon^  dumb  animals,  then  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  too,  there  is  a 
living  creature  which  may  aspire  to  the 
dignity  and  title  of  the  friend  of  man. 

There  is  a  plant  which,  wild  as  it  is, 
and  sown  broadcast  over  whole  conti- 
nents, yields  to  none  in  a  graceful  beauty, 
which  rises  at  times  even  to  grandeur, 
yet  whose  nature  is  so  versatile,  whose 
homely  uses  are  so  many,  that  to  it  has 
been  given  a  wholly  exceptional  power 
to  influence  the  life,  and  even  in  some 
ways  to  determine  the  character,  of  the 
people  who  live  under  its  shade.  Through- 
out vast  regions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere the  bamboo  is  truly  man*s  familiar 
Iriend.  There  are  countries  where  it 
seems  to  supply  almost  every  human  re- 
quirement, and  where  the  feathery  masses 
of  its  foliage,  drooping  like  the  weeping- 
willow  over  road  and  river  and  village, 
bespeak  an  ideal  of  life  beyond  the  reach 
of  less  primitive  communities.  Here  man 
is  unspoilt  by  artificial  wants,  untouched 
by  the  march  of  thought  or  of  science, 
and  nature  unsolicited  supplies  with  lav- 
ish hand  his  simple  needs.     It  is  an  ideal 


■  which  it  seems  almost  sacrile^  to  dii^ 
turb,  and  in  presence  of  which  the  hiehest 
aim  of  the  foreign  intruder  shoold  be  to 
preserve  its  primary  conditions  intacL 
No  better  example  can  be  cited  of  the 
land  of  the  bamboo  than  ooe  of  those 
Indo-Chinese  provinces,  of  which  Bunna 
is  the  best  known  to  Europeans. 

Like  the  tir  in  northern  climates,  it  is 
the  bamboo  which  here  gives  an  unmis- 
takable stamp  to  the  rural  landscape, 
while  it  is  literally  the  framework  and 
foundation  of  nearly  every  work  of  man. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  same 
jungles  which  give  cover  to  wild  animal 
life  of  every  form  and  tribe,  exert  a  benefi- 
cent influence  also  on  every  step  of  the 
life  of  their  human  inhabitants. 

The  Burmese  child  plays  with  bamboo 
toys  in  a  house  of  which  roof  and  walls 
and  floor  are  for  the  most  part  made  from 
the  same  generous  plant.  Through  bo;^ 
hood  and  manhood  and  old  age  this  help- 
ful comrade  is  ever  by  his  side.  On  land 
or  water,  in  peace  or  war,  in  the  homes 
of  rich  and  poor,  in  art  and  manufac- 
tures, in  the  market  and  the  field,  at  feast 
and  funeral,  this  is  the  substance  of  all 
that  man  most  needs  and  values  for  oma* 
ment  or  use.  Towns  and  villages  are  built 
from  its  stems  and  leaves ;  the  fisherman's 
rod,  and  float,  and  raft ;  the  hunter's  snare ; 
it  bridges  the  torrent,  bears  water  from 
the  well,  and  irrigates  the  ^elds.  It  is 
food  and  medicine  for  cattle,  and  even  for 
men ;  and  there  is  music,  too,  not  only  in 
the  rustle  of  its  leaves,  but  in  its  woody 
heart,  from  which  more  than  one  musical 
instrument  is  made. 

Let  a  brief  tribute  here  be  paid  to  the 
outward  beauty  of  this  strangely  gifted 
plant.     In  all  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics, 
among  palms  and  tree-ferns  and  towering 
forest-trees,  nothing  will  be  found  endowed 
with  a  more  attractive  grace  than  the  bam- 
boo grove,  such  as  shadows  mile  after 
mile  of  the  Burmese  country-road  or  creek. 
Springing  from  the  earth  on  either  side  in 
closely  serried  clusters,  the  smooth  gfcci 
stems,  jointed  at  regular  intervals,  taper 
upwards  in  an  arc  which  can  hardly  be 
seen  to  leave  the  perpendicular,  till  at  the 
height  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  they  arc 
lost  in  a  tracery  of  delicate  foliage,  where 
the  branches  meet  overhead  and  cast  a 
■dense  cool  shade  on  the  roadway  below. 
,      It  is  impossible  to  traverse  these  living 
igothic  aisles  without  a  deep  impression 
of  their  grandeur.    Often  in  sight  of  some 
dazzling  sunset,  of  crystal  cave,  or  rain- 
bow among  mountain  lakes,  —  thought  can 
tind  expression  only  by  comparison  vilk 
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building  or  painting  or  pageant  of  the 
stage  ;  and  to  me  the  silent  stateliness  of 
the  bamboo  grove  has  always  most  recalled 
the  sense  of  vaistness,  of  symmetry,  and 
of  incomparable  finish  which,  in  such  a 
building  as  St.  Peter^s  at  Rome,  strikes 
the  mind  with  unfeigned  and  unexpected 
awe. 

And  as  the  face  is  the  index  of  mind, 
so  the  external  beauty  of  the  bamboo 
forest  covers  a  train  of  characteristics  by 
which  every  unit  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  adapted  to  practical  utility  in  a  thou- 
sand ways. 

To  note  something  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  bamboo,  and  a  few  of  its  most 
common  uses,  will  be  to  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  wealth  of  its  resources.  In 
observing  its  nature,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  plant  will  be 
at  oAce  noticed.  In  the  male  bamboo  the 
substance  of  the  stem  is  solid  through- 
out, and,  light  though  it  is,  there  is  no 
stronger  or  tougher  staff  than  that  on 
which  the  old  man  leans  in  Burma  or  Siam, 
or  that  with  which  in  these  countries  men 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  ad- 
minister the  summary  punishment  known 
as  '*  bamboo  backshish." 

But  it  is  from  the  far  more  abundant 
branches  of  the  female  plant  that  the  wants 
of  mankind  are  so  bountifully  supplied. 
Built  like  a  modern  man-of-war  in  water- 
lijjht  compartments,  each  joint  of  the  stem 
is  separated  from  the  next  on  either  side 
by  a  thick  solid  partition  ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  describe  how  this  simple  construc- 
tion adapts  it  to  practical  use,  or  how  much 
may  be  manufactured  with  ease  from  a 
single  stem.  To, make  a  water-bucket, 
for  example,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut 
off  a  length  of  the  branch  near  the  root, 
where  the  girth  is  large,  leaving  the  bulk- 
head at  one  end  untouched.  With  a  handle 
easily  made  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
same  branch,  the  bucket  is  complete, — 
finished  and  polished  by  nature,  lighter 
and  probably  more  water-tight  and  better 
fitted  for  rough  usage  than  any  manufac- 
tured rival.  In  the  same  way,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branch,  are  to  be  found 
—  almost  ready-made  —  thimbles  and  pipe- 
bowls  and  pipestems  of  any  size  required. 

The  same  tubes,  if  split  perpendicularly 
at  regular  intervals  without  being  cut 
through,  may  be  flattened  out  so  as  to 
form  an  almost  level  flooring  for  boat  or 
cottage.  Endless  other  illustrations  mav 
be  given  of  the  marvellous  way  in  which 
the  bamboo,  by  its  generous  and  ever- 
ready  help,  seems  to  court  the  friendship 
of  man. 


If  the  houses  in  a  Burmese  village  are 
largely  built  of  bamboo  materials,  nearly 
everything  within  thetn  seems  to  come 
ultimately  from  the  same  source.  Beds 
and  furniture,  matting  and  sun-shades, 
bird-cages  and  baskets,  fans  and  umbrellas, 
all  owe  their  chief  substance  to  the  bam- 
boo; while  in  a  land  where  lacquer  so 
largely  takes  the  place  of  earthenware, 
the  same  material  is  conspicuous  as  the 
groundwork  of  unnumbered  household 
vessels  —  from  the  laborer's  rice-platter, 
bought  for  a  few  pence,  to  the  costly  vase 
or  betel-box  of  pliant  texture  and  finest 
polish.  In  all  alike  the  lacquer,  which 
gives  to  each  vessel  its  charm  of  color 
or  finish,  is  laid  over  a  framework  of  fine 
bamboo  wicker.  Then,  if  we  leave  the 
house  for  field  or  river,  we  are  every- 
where met  by  the  same  ubiquitous  mate- 
rial. It  is  this  which,  either  as  stout  rail- 
ing or  living  hedge,  encloses  the  garden 
or  field.  With  this  the  villager  climbs 
the  toddy-palm  in  quaint  shoes  made  for 
the  purpose.  His  shelter  in  the  country 
cart,  in  his  boat  it  is  transformed  into 
masts  and  yards,  and  decks  and  awnings, 
and  forms  the  main  part  of  the  perma- 
nent structures  in  which  whole  families 
live  for  months  together  on  a  Burmese 
river. 

In  war,  too,  no  less  than  in  peace,  the 
bamboo  holds  an  honorable  place.  The 
main  strength  of  many  a  formidable  stock- 
ade is  the  chevauxdefriseoisiowX  pointed 
bamboo.  1 1  serves  for  flag-staff  and  spear- 
shaft  and  sword-sheath,  and  even  for  one 
of  the  most  telling  weapons  of  ofifence. 
In  front  of  every  position  of  the  enemy 
in  a  Burmese  war,  among  mimosa-thorns 
and  grass  and  scrub,  the  ground  is  sown 
with  invisible  caltrops  in  the  form  of 
simple  sharp-pointed  lengths  of  split  barn- 
boo —  a  weapon  inflicting  deep,  poisonous 
wounds,  and  which  proves  more  harassing 
to  infantry,  whether  in  skirmish  or  charge, 
than  any  valor  of  the  enemy  or  any  natural 
strength  of  earthwork  or  stockade. 

But  It  is  not  for  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try only  that  the  favors  of  the  bamboo  are 
reserved.  As  the  sun  shines  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  so  the  bamboo  is  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  foreigner  no  less 
than  of  its  own  countrymen. 

It  is  a  well-known  characteristic  of 
Burma,  as  compared  with  most  Indian 
provinces,  that  the  traveller  in  rural  dis- 
tricts has  no  need  to  burden  himself  with 
tents.  This  is  partly  owing  to  Buddhist 
liberality,  which  gives  free  snelter  in  mon- 
asteries, and  in  frequent  rest-houses,  built 
as  works  of  religious  merit.    But  no  less 
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o  nature  also,  which  plants 
he  inexhaustible  bamboo 
groves,  from  which,  wiih  no  other  aid  than 
a  woodman's  knife,  may  be  made  all  that 
the  traveller  needs  for  use  or  comfort. 
Owing  to  the  universal  presence  ot  this 
invaluable  plant,  there  is  no  country  where 
barracks  and  hospitals,  houses  and  offices, 
stables  and  outbuildings,  can  be  so  quickly 
and  cheaply,  and  even  substantially  con- 
structed ;  and  there  is  not  an  emergency 
great  or  small  in  which  in  the  English. 
"  's  house,  in  such  a  country,  the  ser- 
s  of  the  bamboo  are  not  the  instant 
and  effect! 

If  temporary  shelter  is  needed  for  man 
or  beast;  if  unexpected  visitors  descend 
with  a  liost  of  followers,  in  a  few  hours 
they  may  be  as  comfortably  housed  as  if 
they  had  been  long  expected.  If  fuel  is 
wanted  for  cooking,  stakes  or  trellis  for  the 
garden ;  if  a  tobacco -pipe  has  to  be 
cleaned,  even  If  needles  and  thread  are 
exhausted,  —  the  bamboowiU  supply  what 
is  wanted  with  a  readiness  which  would 
hardly  be  believed. 

Truly  a  wonderful  material  it  is,  lending 
itself  by  every  quality  of  Its  nature  to  the 
special  service  of  man.  Its  larger  stems 
combine  strength  and  lightness  in  a  man- 
ner equalled  by  neither  timber  nor  metal. 
Ila  lighter  braQches  benii  lo  carry  the 
laborer's  baskets.  Its  joints  invite  the 
manufacture  of  cups  and  buckets,  Its 
toughness  and  polished  smoothness  pro- 
vide the  carver  wit!)  material  admirably 
suited  to  his  art.  Its  hollow  tubes  seem 
made  for  water-pipes,  its  dry,  fibrous 
leaves  for  thatch.  Its  lightness  adapts  it 
for  ladders  and  scaffolding;  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  sphts,  into  layers  of  any 
thickness,  for  the  weaving  of  matting  and 
for  basket-work  of  every  kind.  Lavishly 
as  iron  Is  strewn  under  the  feet  of  more 
hardy  nations,  there  is  thus  provided  for 
the  Oriental  in  the  wildest  jungles  a  no 
less  abundant  store  of  simple  wealth, 
suited  to  his  special  requirements,  re- 
sponding readily  to  the  slightest  effort,  and 
encouraging  the  exercise  of  every  form  of 
ingenuity. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  Influence 
of  the  bamboo  on  the  ways,  and  even  on 
the  character  of  the  people,  may  be  found 
in  observing  one  of  the  most  frequent 
incidents  of  Burmese   life  —  a.   house   oi 
village  on  fire.     In  a  country  where  thi 
smoking  of  tobacco  is  limited  neither  by 
age  nor  sex,  nor  lime  cor  place,  and  whei 
houses  are  thatched,  and  for  half  the  ve; 
dry  as  tinder,  it  will  be  understood  th^ 
men  become  familiar  with  the  phi 


fire.  It  is  less  easy  to  realize  the  com- 
parative indiSerence  with  which  such  a 
iliOQ  can  be  received,  or  to  credit  the 
truth  that  to  the  eas}--going  population  of 
this  primitive  region  even  fire  itself  seems 
robbed  of  its  terrors. 

When  we  think  of  what  is  meant  by  fire 
house  or  village  in  Western  countries, 
—  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  to  the  mercy 
of  the  elements;  to  lose  at  a  stroke  the 
ilments   of  a   scanty   capital,   or   the 
stock  of  household  furniture  which  can  ill 
be  replaced  ;  to  run  terrible  risks,  even  of 
'"      Iself,  —  it  is  hard  to  understand  that 
■  are  countries  where  such  incldentB 
no   part  oi   the  accompaniments  of 
nost  destructive  tire.    At  a^park  from 
cigar  or  pipe  a  Burmese  village  is  ablaze, 
'  in  a  few  hours  whole  streets  are  to 
ashes.     But  in  the  Dulter  and  excitement 
tt  ensues,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  sucli 
idence  of  ruin  or  despair  as  a  similar 
calamity  elsewhere  brings  inevitably  in  its 
'  1.     Loss  of  life   at  a  Burmese  fire  is 
ist  unknown.     The  simple  household 
lis  quickly  emptied  from  the  siogle- 
ied   cottages,   and   heaped   under  tbe 
s  by  the  roadside;  To  a  people  who 
habitually  an  outdoor  life  there  is  no 
hardship  in  passing  the  night  under  the 
open   sky:   and   when  the   fire  has   once 
gained  aa  irresistible  hold,  it  is  a  sight  for 
philosophers   to  see  the  calmness  of  tbe 
villagers  as  they  sit  and  smoke  quietly  In 
groups    watching    the     progress    of    the 
flames.    In  a  few  days  the  ephemeral  city 
again  in  clean  and   orderly  streets, 
and  beyond  a  few  main  supports  of  timber, 
the  houses  of  tbe  leading  townsmen, 
from  end  to  end  of  tbe  street,  and   from 
floor  to  roof  of  every  trouse,  the  bamboo 
from  the  jungle  hard  by  has  supplied,  at 
"      :ost  of  labor  only,  the  principal  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  built. 

My  sketch  may  fitly  close  with  the  men- 
tion of  a  phase  of  Burmese  national  life 
than  which  none  is  more  characteristic. 
and  which  may  be  said  to  depend  oa^lhe 
bamboo  for  its  very  origin  and  maiitte. 
nance.  In  the  easy  round  of  Burmese 
existence,  there  is  no  occasion  too  trivial 
or  too  grave  for  the  display  ot  a  form  of 
native  skill  unique  in  kind,  in  harmony 
with  the  national  mind,  and  specially  at- 
tractive lo  the  foreign  observer.  This  is 
the  art  by  which,  with  marvellous  dexter- 
ity, they  delight  to  manufacture  every 
fantastic  form  of  figure  and  structure 
which  the  popular  mind  of  an  imaginative 

In  no  city  of  the  empire  does  the  In- 
dian viceroy  make   his  progress  throagb 
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triumphal  arches  of  such  exceptional  taste 
and  quaintness  as  those  which  adorn  the 
Burmese  capital.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
is  the  funeral  pageant  at  once  so  sol- 
emn and  so  free  from  the  dismal  gloom 
by  which  the  ceremonies  of  a  Western 
burial  are  so  commonly  disfigured.  The 
cofRn,  overlaid  with  gilding  and  rich 
mouldings  of  brilliant  color,  is  borne  on  a 
gaily  decorated  car,  shadowed  by  golden 
umbrellas  and  studded  with  figures  of 
angels  and  mythical  creatures  of  many 
forms.  The  triumphal  progress  of  the 
funeral  is  at  least  in  outward  accord  with 
the  spirit  which  breathes  in  our  own 
burial  service,  which  thanks  God  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  departed,  but  which 
with  us  seems  too  often  contradicted  by 
the  sombre  indications  of  a  hopeless  grief 
at  variance  with  the  professions  of  our 
faith. 

But  the  lightest  pretext  is  enough  in  this 
country  to  set  busy  fingers  to  work  weav- 
ing in  endless  succession,  to  the  dictation 
of  a  wild  fancy,  the  mythic  dragons  and 
angels,  the  airy  palaces  and  castles,  mon- 
asteries and  pagodas  of  fantastic  beauty, 
tigers  and  elephants,  boats  and  rafts, 
princes  and  clowns,  which  give  so  rare  a 
charm  to  the  spectacle  of  Burmese  mar- 
riage-feast or  religious  procession,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  popular  drama. 
And  again  in  every  scene  alike,  at  the 
foundation  of  things,  the  cause  and  es- 
sence of  art  and  its  expression,  is  found 
the  same  living  substance.  It  is  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  which  has  furnished  mate- 
rial for  the  houses  of  both  players  and 
spectators,  and  for  almost  all  that  they 
contain;  and  it  is  from  the  wands  and 
strips  and  pillars  of  the  ever-present  bam- 
boo that  evea  the  fanciful  creations  of 
Eastern  imap^ination  are  woven  into  taste- 
ful and  tangible  existence. 

P.   HORDERN. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  VOICE  FROM  A   HAREM. 

SOME  WORDS    ABOUT  THE   TURKISH  WOMAN 
OF  OUR  DAY.* 

So  many  English  ladies  have  lately  vis- 
ited the  Turkish  harems,  and  learning  our 
language  have  been  able  to  write  the  truth 
about  us,  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  say 
something  new  about  a  country  whose  cus- 

*  This  paper  is  absolutely  genuine.  It  is  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  on  the  part  of  its  authoress,  a  young 
lady  who  has  been  shut  up  in  a  harem  for  ten  years.  — 
Ed.  Nineteenth  Century. 


toms  are  as  well  known  to  every  one  as 
to  ourselves. 

Naturally  also  the  curiosity  and  interest 
felt  for  everything  Oriental  has  gradually 
faded  away  as,  the  veil  being  literally 
lifted,  the  mysteries  of  Orient  appeared 
little  by  little  before  the  world,  and  were 
found  wanting  in  the  element  of  beauty 
which  had  been  ascribed  to  them. 

In  a  description  of  Constantinople 
written  as  late  as  in  1840,  the  Turkish 
woman  was  spoken  of  as  a  mystery  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  unravel;  whilst 
Thackeray,  in  his  "Voyage  from  Cornhill 
to  Grand  Cairo,"  tells  us  of  a  lady  who 
was  tabooed  by  all  true  believers  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  drive  in  her  own  carriage  to 
a  mosque.  What  the  shades  of  those  true 
believers  would  say  if  they  came  back  to 
earth  now  is  difficult  to  decide.  I  suppose 
they  would  think  that  Turkey  had  been 
given  over  to  those  Giaours,  whom  they 
hated  and  we  imitate.  Of  our  old  customs, 
as  well  as  of  our  old  faith,  very  little  re- 
mains, and  it  is  only  in  the  lower  orders 
or  the  most  secluded  harems  that  some 
vestiges  of  them  can  be  found.  At  Con- 
stantinople women  hardly  hide  theirfaces, 
and  think  it  no  shame  to  appear  before 
the  public  in  habiliments  which  would  be 
hardly  considered  decent  with  the  lowest 
dregs  of  European  society.  This,  how- 
ever, is  natural,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a 
reaction  to  occur  in  a  countrv  without  its 
rushing  to  the  opposite  evil.  On  disen- 
cumbering ourselves  from  our  old  chains 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  man  cannot  walk 
entirely  alone  without  stumbling  in  some 
way  or  other.  However,  this  will  soon 
pass  ;  give  us  time  to  understand  that  we 
need  to  be  withheld,  and  we  will  soon 
forge  ourselves  new  chains  which,  without 
binding  us  as  hard  as  the  old,  will  still 
retain  us  in  the  bonds  of  decorum. 

The  reason  of  this  sudden  reaction  may 
be  traced  to  the  better  education  we  have 
given  to  our  boys.  Brought  up  in  Paris 
or  at  Oxford,  they  have  learnt  that  woman 
was  destined  to  be  protected,  not  tyran- 
nized over.  They  have  learnt  that,  when 
her  intellect  is  not  crushed  by  continual 
fear  and  impotent  ignorance,  woman  can 
become  the  helpmate  and  support  of  man. 
The  view  also  of  the  cheerful  homes  exist- 
ent in  Europe  has  taught  them  that  one 
wife  is  better  than  twenty  slaves;  and,  as 
the  Turkish  girls  are  better  adapted  by 
nature  to  second  their  views  than  the  Cir- 
cassians, it  is  to  them  that  they  turned  for 
help. 

It  needed  but  little  time  to  teach  the 
Turkish  mothers  what  was  needed  at  their 
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e  before  a  lilile  French 

n  of  learning  acquired  by 

she    was  taught  lo  read 

several  languages,  to  p1a7  ihe 

),  to  draw,  to  paint,  in  a  word,  to  have 

mplete  an   educalion  as  any  young 

lady  destined  to  appear  ia  sodely.     This 

system  included  of  course  novel  reading, 

and  in  them   the  young  girl,  who  before 

believed  that  the  highest  happiness  for  her 

was  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  n  man  she 

did  not  know,  in  common  with  five  or  six 

rivals,  suddenly  saw  opened  before  her  a 

long  vista  of  unknown  bliss  which  to  her 

daizled  eyes  seemed  more  beaulifu!  than 

anything  promised  in  Paradise.   She  heard 

of  balls,/fies,  parlies,  where  women  spoke 

openly  with  men  who  were  not  doctors  or 

she  heard  for  (be  first  time  that 

is  considered  as  highly 
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which  till  now  she  thought  bad  been  ex- 
clusively his  prerogative;  she  sawinihem 
the  descriptions  of  happy  homes  where 
one  wife  alone  possessed  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  her  husband;  and  Hllle  by  little 
the  poison  imbibed  circulated  through  her 
veins.  She  felt  she  had  a  right  to  a  part 
at  least  of  these  privileses ;  but  fearing  to 
lie  the  first  to  claim  them,  she  would  per- 
haps have  continued  (or  some  time  still 
10  bear  a  yoke  now  become  hateful,  if  she 
liad  not  been  surrounded  by  counsellors 
who  pushed  her  on,  and  these  counsellors 
ivere  not  chosen  from  the  best  part  of  so- 
ciety. Effectually  the  worst  part  of  it  all 
was  that  the  movement  originated  natu- 
rally with  the  highest  classes,  who  were 
surrounded,  by  the  fact  of  their  rank,  by  a 
legion  of  base  Armenians  and  Greeks,  the 
very  scnm  of  their  nations,  who  were  ready 
with  praise  the  instant  they  saw  a  possi- 
bility of  recompense,  and  whose  example 
was  hardly  able  to  give  them  a  high  idea 
oE  the  European  fashion  of  life. 

The  life  she  had  led  in  a  harem  had  not 
prepared  her  for  the  sudden  change  which 
ivas  to  occur  in  all  her  customs.  She  had 
never  known  that  there  are  other  ch; 
than  those  inflicted  by  thely 
and  that  life  might  contain 
than  the  mere  fact  of  living  for 
fact,  selfishness  Is  a  virtue  In  harems. 
which  all  must  tollow  who  wish  to  live, 
and  she  had  never  thought  that  It  might 
be  possible  to  think  of  others  before 
thinking  of  herself.  On  the  Other  hand, 
the  mothers  are  not  entitled  to  teach  their 
daughters  those  pure  and  high  principles 
which   every  woman  in  Europe  thinks  it 
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ered  with  the  lender  reverence  which 
European  mother  may  command.  Eveiy 
child  has  a  different  mother  by  whom  he 
will  stand  by  parly  spirit,  and  whom  be 
will  defend  against  her  rivals,  but  whom 
he  will  never  respect,  and  whom,  alas  1  be 
has  no  reason  to  respect,  for  she  has  never 
taught  him  anything  but  the  one  principle 
of  selfishness,  and  she  does  not  practise 
any  other  virtue  herself.  Each  one  for 
himself  is  the  motto  of  harems,  and  this 
once  learnt  the  children  are  permitted  to 
grow  according  to  their  different  charac- 
ter.^, neither  checked  from  wrong  dot 
taught  the  right. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  English  papi 
in  which  the  author  holly  denies  that  thi 
morals  learnt  in  a  harem  ai 
those  taught  in  some  parts  of  European 
society.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  Is  not  to 
such  places  that  a  European  gentlemao 
usually  sends  his  daughters  to  be  edu- 
cated, whilst  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  harem  is  the  home  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  girls  who  learn  there 
their  tirsl  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
who  can  hardly  do  so  whilst  surrounded 
by  examples  such  as  the  slaves  give  ihem. 
A  Turkish  girl  of  fifteen  knows  as  much 
of  lite  as  a  European  of  forty,  and  il  Js 
unnatural  that  it  should  be  so.  Of  course 
a  girl  cannot  be  modest  under  such  clr- 
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she  was  daziled  by  ihe  bfight  gli 
suddenly  surrounded  her.  and  having  very 
dim  ideas  of  what  was  right-.or  what  was 
wrong,  il  is  not  surprising  that  she  should 
have  missed  her  way.  At  such  a  crisis 
she  needed  a  strong  arm  lo  support  her, 
and  from  that  the  very  position  she  held 
deprived  her,  as  no  pure  or  honest  womao 
from  the  European  society  could  li' 
harem  without  either  leaving  in  disgust, 
or  being  obliged  from  self-preservation  to 
do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do. 

Though  Ihe  duty  that  man  owes  to  his 
fellow-creature  is  hardly  ever  mentiotted 
in  our  religion,  what  Is  owed  to  itself  Is 
loo  well  depicted  there,  and  its  laws  are 
too  strict  for  the  Turkish  girl  not  to  feel. 
after  her  first  excess,  thai  she  was  debarred 
Whoever  imitates  Chi 
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counted  as  one  of  them.  Knowing  that  it 
was  too  late  to  retrace  her  steps,  she  pre- 
ferred advancing.  And,  having  once  in- 
dulged herself  in  braving  the  opinion  of 
the  Turks,  she  soon  learnt  to  indulo;e  her- 
self still  more  in  braving  that  of  those 
Europeans  whom  she  wished  to  imitate. 
From  folly  to  vice  there  is  but  one  step, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  soon  passed,  let  us 
hope  to  be  soon  repassed  again.  Already 
there  are  examples  of  ladies,  well  educated 
and  having  resided  many  years  in  Eu- 
rope, who  live  perfectly  free  from  the 
ancient  trammels  without  for  that  aban- 
doning the  code  of  honor  existent  in 
every  country;  and  it  is  high  time  their 
example  should  be  followed.  When  this 
has  occurred,  when  Turkish  girls  will 
have  learnt  that  no  well-educated  Chris- 
tian lady  would  make  signs  to  a  man  she 
did  not  know,  that  no  woman  with  the  least 
atom  of  self-respect  would  answer  a  man 
who  addresses  her  in  the  street,  that  in 
all  the  world  divorce  is  disgraceful  when 
it  occurs  from  any  shortcoming  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  and  that  all  women  di- 
vorced from  such  a  cause  lose  their  caste, 
she  will  be  really  progressing,  and  we 
may  at  last  hope  to  be  happy,  honored, 
and  free,  like  those  women  whom  we  wish 
to  imitate. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  secondary  ques- 
tion. What  we  need  the  most,  what  we 
must  strive  for  with  all  our  forces,  is  the 
abolition  of  polygamy,  and  to  that  we  must 
help  ourselves  by  enfranchising  our 
slaves.  As  long  as  slavery  continues  to 
exist,  polygamy  will  reign  in  our  harems 
in  its  worst  form.  Leaving  out  all  ques- 
tion of  humanity,  slavery  is  a  worse  bane 
to  us  than  to  themselves.  With  slavery 
non-existent  no  Turkish  girl  will  agree 
to  occupy  the  second  place  in  a  husband^s 
home,  and  we  will  live  without  the  per- 
petual jealousies,  the  thousand  worries 
which  are  the  real  causes  of  our  unhap- 
piness.  It  is  not  well  understood,  I  think, 
in  Europe  that  a  harem  very  rarely  con- 
tains more  than  one  legitimate  wife,  who 
is  sometimes  a  Circassian,  but  usually  a 
Turkish  girl.  If  a  Turkish  girl,  when  she 
marries  she  comes  to  her  husband's  home 
with  ten  or  twelve  slaves  who  count  as 
part  of  her  dowry ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  slave  herself,  her  husband  buys 
them  for  her,  which  comes  at  the  end  to 
the  same  thing.  For  however  civilized 
our  husbands  may  be,  there  is  too  much  of 
the  Turkish  nature  latent  in  them  to  keep 
them  from  casting  longing  looks  in  the 
direction  of  those  girls,  and  none  of  them 
are  too  shy  or  too  backward  to  reject  his 


advances.  Evidently  they  know  that  it  is 
the  only  chance  they  have  of  gaining  a 
high  position  in  society,  and  they  can 
hardly  feel  for  a  mistress  who  has  never 
felt  for  them.  They  usually  do  attain 
their  wishes,  the  mistress  remaining  pow* 
erless  to  prevent  it,  as  her  husband  has 
the  law  on  his  side.  If  she  is  an  ener- 
getic woman,  she  sometimes  sells  the 
slave  -^  which,  by  the  way,  she  cannot 
do  now  —  or  she  goes  back  to  her  father's 
house  ;  in  either  case,  however,  she  is  usu- 
ally defeated,  as  the  husband  soon  begins 
again  with  another  slave,  and  the  father, 
who  himself  has  perhaps  five  or  six  wives, 
cannot  but  give  reason  to  his  son-in-law. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  slave,  being  an 
odalisque  and  having  children  nearly  as 
old  as  those  of  her  mistress,  becomes  as 

{>owerful  in  the  household  as  the  original 
ady;  but  still  it  must  be  well  understood 
that  her  contract  is  not  written,  and  that 
she  is  still  considered  a  slave.  Of  course 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Turkish  girl 
to  accept  such  a  position,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  man  would  care  to  really 
marry  two  wives ;  and  thus  in  striking 
slavery  we  strike  polygamy  at  its  very 
roots,  and  it  is  obviously  for  our  good  to 
do  it. 

Against  this,  however,  many  objections 
will  arise,  as  was  shown  when  the  English 

fovernment  took  the  matter  in  hand  in 
Igypt.  It  took  many  bloody  battles  to 
rid  America  from  slavery,  but  none  of  the 
arguments  urged  there  would  be  of  any 
use  here.  The  Americans  used  slaves  as 
chattels,  they  were  to  them  the  source  of 
immense  fortunes  and  nearly  indispens- 
able, as  can  be  proved  by  the  list  of  those 
proprietors  ruined  during  the  war.  In  our 
case,  slaves  are  an  expense  without  which 
we  could  easily  do.  Let  us,  however, 
grant  that,  except  Armenians  and  Greeks 
in  Constantinople  and  fellahs  in  Cairo,  we 
can  find  none  to  serve  us.  But  is  not  that 
a  little  because  we  do  not  want  to  search 
for  others  ? 

Are  there  not  at  Constantinople  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  are  dying  with  hunger,  and  who,  if  they 
were  educated  for  it,  would  make  excellent 
servants  ?  It  may  be  objected  that  the  poor 
of  Turkey  are  too  proud  to  serve  as  ser- 
vants, and  that  it  will  be  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  bring  them  round  to  my  views. 
But  that  is  only  because  they  do  not  know 
better,  and  the  first  step  would  be  to  give 
them  the  opportunities  to  attain  those 
lights  we  have  reached  ourselves  ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  educate  them  so  as  to 
avoid  those^ shoals  against  which  we  were 
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shipwrecked  ourselves.  This  a  few  free 
schools,  conducted  by  enlighteoed  direc- 
tors and  where  the  teachers  are  choseu 
amonest  the  pure  and  kind-hearted  women 
who  abound  in  Europe,  would  do  easilv. 
Once  this  step  gained,  progress  would 
soon  teach  them  that  servitude  is  no 
shame,  and  that  it  is  better  to  work  than 
to  starve. 

I  think  I  have  proved  that  slavery  is  not 
really  necessary,  and  that  it  would  better 
our  condition  to  end  it.  We  pretend  to 
be  civilized,  and  we  only  imitate  the  vices 
of  Christians  without  learning  what  .is 
eood  in  their  customs;  seeking  only  our 
liberty,  we  neglect  to  think  of  our  comfort, 
and  forget  that  whilst  slavery  is  breaking 
the  spirits  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
being  trammelled.  Our  first  duty  to  our- 
selves and  to  them  is  to  erase  the  greatest 
blot  in  our  fame,  greater  still  because  not 
even  countenanced  by  our  religion;  and 
little  by  little,  by  showing  by  our  conduct 
that  we  are  ripe  for  it,  we  may  hope  to 
obtain  the  rights  refused  to  us. 

Without  this  every  act,  instead  of  tend- 
ing to  the  aggrandizement  of  our  privi- 
leges, only  serves  to  show  us  in  a  more 
despicable  light  to  the  eyes  of  the  millions 
who  gaze  on  us.  Adalet. 
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In  June  last  we  remarked  parentheti- 
cally, in  our  notice  of  the  praying  mantis, 
that  a  tarantula  had  been  received  by  the 
Society,  and  was  then  in  the  Insect  House. 
This  animal,  however,  was  very  short- 
lived, dying  within  a  few  days  of  its  arrival. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  say  that  the  loss 
has  been  much  more  than  repaired  by  the 
arrival  in  Regent^s  Park  of  not  less  than 
Ave  of  these  gigantic  spiders,  which, 
though  all  known  as  tarantulas,  belong  to 
two  different  families,  Mygalidae  and  Lyco- 
sidse.  There  is  a  solitary  specimen  of  the 
former,  and  four  specimens  of  the  latter. 
They  are  respectively  labelled  as  *'  Brazil- 
ian Tarantula,  Mygale  sp. .',  Brazil,*'  and 
**  Deserta  Tarantula,  Lycosa  nigra,  De- 
serta  Grande,  Madeira."  The  first  of  these 
was  purchased  by  and  the  others  presented 
to  the  Society,  the  last,  at  least,  being,  we 
believe,  "  new  to  the  collection." 

The  Mygalidx  have  a  considerable 
range ;  but  the  larf^er  of  them,  which  are 
truly  gijjantic  spiders,  are  found  only  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  —  tropical 


America  and  the  West  Indies  being  sp^ 
cially  favored  by  them.  Among  the  snuUcr 
species  which  are  found  in  Europe  are  tiie 
well-known  trapdoor  spiders^  specimens  of 
which  are  generally  living  in  the  Zoo,  hot, 
owing  to  their  burrowing  and  Doctnrnal 
habits,  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  seen ;  and 
also  one  species  found  in  England,  prin- 
cipally in  the  south,  which  constructs  a 
curious  dwelling  consisting  of  a  silk-lined 
tube  or  gallery,  which  takes  at  first  a  hori- 
zontal and  then  a  vertical  direction,  the 
mouth  being  covered  by  a  curtain  formed 
of  a  continuation  of  the  silken  lining.  At 
present,  however,  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  large  American  species.  Thesc^ 
as  a  rule,  do  not  burrow,  but  live  in  crei^ 
ices  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  hollows 
among  rocks  and  stones,  where  they  make 
a  sort  of  silken  case  as  a  home.  They 
are  generally  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
pursuing  their  prey  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night,  and  appear  to  be  oy  no 
means  particular  what  they  attack,  though, 
no  doubt,  insects  and  other  arthropods 
form  the  bulk  of  their  food.  Accoraing 
to  the  older  authors,  however,  they  are 
much  given  to  destroying  and  feeding  no 
birds,  whence  their  name  of  bird-catching 
spiders,  and  the  specific  name  of  Avicn- 
laria  given  by  Linnseus  to  one  spedes. 
Mme.  Merian  figured  and  described  one 
of  these  spiders  which  she  declared  was 
in  the  habit  of  surprising  small  birds  ob 
their  nests  and  sucking  their  blood  with 
avidity.  Mr.  Bates,  in  his  **  Naturalist 
on  the  River  Amazons,**  tells  us  that, 
though  he  found  the  circumstance  to  be 
quite  a  novelty  to  the  residents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pari  River,  he  was  able  to 
"verify  a  fact  relating  to  the  habits  of 
a  large  hairy  spider  of  the  genus  Mygale, 
in  a  manner  worth  recording.**  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  account  of  what  he  saw: 
'*  The  spider  was  if/,  avicularia^  or  one 
very  closely  allied  to  it;  the  individnal 
was  nearly  two  inches  in  length  of  body, 
but  the  legs  expanded  seven  inches,  and 
the  entire  body  and  legs  were  covered 
with  coarse  grey  and  reddish  hairs,  I 
was  attracted  by  a  movement  of  the  mon- 
ster on  a  tree-trunk ;  it  was  close  beneath 
a  deep  crevice  in  the  tree,  across  which 
was  stretched  a  dense  white  web.  The 
lower  part  of  the  web  was  broken,  and  two 
I  small  birds  —  finches  —  were  entangled  ia 
the  pieces ;  they  were  about  the  size  of  the 
English  siskin,  and  I  judged  the  two  lo  be 
male  and  female.  One  of  them  was  qnitc 
dead ;  the  other  lav  under  the  body  ot  the 
spider  not  quite  dead,  and  was  smeafcd 
with  the  filthy  liquor  or  saliva  exadedbf 
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the  moDSter.  I  drove  away  the  spider, 
and  took  the  birds ;  but  the  second  one 
soon  died."  This  author  also  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  these  spiders, 
which  he  describes  as  "  quite  common  :  " 
*'  Some  species  make  their  cells  under 
stones,  others  form  artistical  tunnels  in 
the  earth,  and  some  build  their  dens  in 
the  thatch  of  houses.  The  natives  call 
them  Aranhas  Carangueijeiras,  or  crab- 
spiders.  The  hairs  with  which  they  are 
Clothed  come  off  when  touched,  and  cause 
a  peculiar  and  almost  maddening  irrita- 
tion. The  first  specimen  that  I  killed  and 
prepared  was  handled  incautiously,  and  I 
suffered  terribly  for  three  days  afterwards. 
I  think  this  is  not  owing  to  any  poison- 
ous quality  residing  in  the  hairs,  but  to 
their  being  short  and  hard,  and  thus  get- 
ting into  the  creases  of  the  skin.  After 
this  description  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
the  Indian  children  make  pets  of  these 
creatures.  Yet  Mr.  Bates  relates  that  one 
day  he  saw  some  Indian  children  "with 
one  of  these  monsters  secured  by  a  cord 
round  its  waist,  by  which  they  were  lead- 
ing it  about  the  house  as  they  would  a 
dog."  In  confinement  these  tarantulas 
are  fed  principally  on  cockroaches  and* 
meal-worms.  The  specimen  now  in  the 
Zoo  is  a  large  and  sufficiently  terrible- 
looking  spider,  though  it  is,  we  believe, 
by  no  means  full  grown.  It  is  of  a  deep 
glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of  its 
abdomen,  the  longer  hairs  on  which  are  a 
rich  orange  red  ;  it  keeps  itself  concealed 
during  the  day,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
supplied  with  two  small  flower-pots  and 
a  quantity  of  moss,  but  if  disturbed,  it 
shows  considerable  activity  and  every 
desire  to  attack  the  intruder  on  its  privacy. 
Like  the  Mygalidae,  the  Lycosidae  or 
wolf-spiders,' to  which  family  the  Deserta 
tarantula  belongs,  have  a  very  wide  range, 
and  the  different  species  vary  much  in 
size,  though  none  of  them  are  so  large  as 
the  larger  members  of  the  former  family. 
Still  many  of  them,  especially  those  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  the  world, 
attain  a  very  considerable  size,  as  indeed 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  visiting  the  Zoo 
at  the  present  time.  They  differ  from  the 
Mygalidae,  however,  not  only  in  size  but 
also  in  general  appearance ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple—  a  point  which  will  strike  the  least 
observant  —  they  are  by  comparison  hair- 
less and,  indeed,  generally  more  spider- 
like, though,  be  it  observed,  they  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  hair.  They  are 
wandering,  preying  spiders,  capable  of 
running  with  considerable  swiftness,  and, 
like  the  Mygalidae,  many  of  them  are  noc- 


turnal in  their  habits,  wandering  about 
after  dark  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  on 
which  they  feed.  They  live  in  holes, 
under  stones,  and  in  crevices  in  rocks  or 
walls,  and  some  species  are  fond  of  the 
water,  on  which  they  run  in  pursuit  of 
insects.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  wolf- 
spiders  is  the  tarantula  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, Lycosa  tarantula^  about  which  most 
extraordinary  stories  were  told  by  the 
older  writers,  many  of  which  still  cling  to 
every  spider  that  can  be  called  a  tarantula, 
thus  causing  the  unfortunate  animals  to 
bear  a  much  worse  name  than  even  they 
deserve.  As  a  fact,  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula is  painful,  but  not  dangerous ;  yet  it 
was  fully  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  sort 
of  hysterical  dancing  mania  which  ap- 
peared in  an  epidemic  form  in  Italy  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  spread  all  over  the 
country,  reaching  its  height  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  which  it  gradually 
faded  away.  The  following  extract  from 
Brookes's  "  Natural  History "  gives  in 
detail  the  symptoms  which  were  supposed 
to  result  from  the  bite  of  one  of  these 
spiders:  "  In  the  summer  months,  partic- 
ularly in  the  dog-days,  the  tarantula  creep- 
ing among  the  corn  in  the  fields  bites  the 
mowers  and  passengers.  ,  .  .  The  part 
which  is  bitten  is  soon  after  discolored 
with  a  livid  black  or  yellowish  circle,  at- 
tended with  an  inflammation.  At  first  the 
pain  is  scarcely  felt ;  but  a  few  hours  after 
there  comes  on  a  violent  sickness,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  fainting,  and  sometimes 
trembling.  The  person  who  is  bit  after 
this  does  nothing  but  laugh,  dance,  and 
skip  about,  putting  himself  into  the  most 
extravagant  postures;  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  for  he  is  sometimes  seized 
with  a  dreadful  melancholy.  At  the  re- 
turn of  the  season  in  which  he  was  bit  his 
madness  begins  again,  and  the  patient 
always  talks  of  the  same  thing ;  sometimes 
he  fancies  himself  a  shepherd,  a  king,  or 
any  other  character  that  comes  into  his 
head,  and  he  always  talks  in  a  very  ex- 
travagant manner.  These  troublesome 
symptoms  return  for  several  years  succes- 
sively, and  at  length  terminate  in  death 
.  .  .  this  odd  distemper  is  cured  by  a  rem- 
edy altogether  as  odd,  which  is  musick; 
for  this  only  will  give  them  ease,  and  they 
make  use  of  the  violin  in  particular.'*  The 
effect  of  the  music  was  to  make  the  pa- 
tient dance  sometimes  for  three  or  four 
hours,  until  he  was  "all  over  in  a  sweat, 
which  forced  out  the  venom  which  did  the 
mischief."  Dr.  Hill,  however,  whose  book 
was  published  earlier  than  that  of  Dr. 
Brookes,  evidently  doubted  the  truth  of 
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which  were  current  about  the 
:f{ccl  ol  [he  taraulula's  bite,  as  he  pastsed 
tver  the  subject  wiih  the  remark,  ■'  As  to 
the  effects  of  the  poison  they  convey  into 
the  wound  ihey  make,  there  seems  yet 
for  much  explanation  about  it."  The 
Deseria  tarantulas  are.  as  we  have  said, 
:h  smaller  and  less  hairy  la  appearance 
than  the  Brazilian;  ihey  are  also  differ- 
ently colored,  being  black  In  ground  color, 
spotted  and  striped  with  a  light  grey  and 
white.  Those  now  in  Regent's  Park  have 
no  means  provided  for  them  to  hide  them- 
selves, except  a  small  plant  in  the  middle 
of  each  case,  and  can  therefore  nearly 
always  be  seen,  each  of  Ihem  sitting,  gen- 
erally in  one  ot  the  corners  of  the  glass 
cases  in  which  they  are  confined,  appar- 
ently screwed  up  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass  —  as,  indeed,  is  the  habit  of  most 
spiders  wheaat  rest.  They  are,  however 
very  fond  of  the  sun,  and  when  il  shines 
they  spread  themselves  out  to  enjoy  the 
warmth,  and  at  such  times  are  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  and  cnnslanlly  on  the  lookout 
for  prey,  leaping  with  great  agilily  on  any 
unfortunate  insect  that  may  come  near 
them. 

Considering  the  tierce  and  brigand  na- 
ture of  all  tarantulas,  it  is,  perhaps,  need- 
less to  say  that  they  are  each  confined  in 
a  separate  case,  the  five  cases  being  placed 
on  the  stand  at  the  east  end  □£  the  f  nsect 
House.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
event  for  a  tarantula,  or  even  tarantulas,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Zoo ;  but  the  present 
specimens  are  particularly  noticeable  as 
belonging  to  uncommon  and,  so  far  as  the 
Society's    collection    is    concerned,  new 

Pepys  mentions  the  musical  cure  for 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  "  One  Mr.  Tem- 
pter, a  great  traveller  and  an  ingenious 
man,  and  a  person  of  honor  he  seems  to 
be,"  with  whom  he  dined  at  my  Lord 
Crewe's,  after  telling  him  a  wonderful 
story  of  a  "  serpent "  and  a  lark,  the  scene 
□f  which  was  laid  in  the  "  waste  places  of 
Lancashire,"  speaking  of  the  tarantula, 
informed  him  that  "all  the  harvest  long 
(about  which  times  they  are  most  busy) 
there  are  fiddlers  go  up  and  down  the 
fields  everywhere,  in  expectation  of  being 
hired  by  those  that  are  stung." 


The    hyacinth,   which    beau li lies    our 
homes   and    gardens    with    lis    graceful 


bright-colored  spikes,  even  before  spring 
has  ■'  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  light 
and  song,"  is  the  source  of  much  wealth 
to  our  friends  the  Dutch.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  in  Holland  a  tract  of  land 
equal  to  about  one  thousand  English  acrei 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  hyacinth  bulbs, 
and  it  is  estimated  (hat  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand Dutch  folks  are  directly  dependent 
on  the  trade  for  their  livelihood.  Many 
millions  of  the  bulbs  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Great  Britain  and  the  United, 
States  of  America  being  their  best  cui 
tomers ;  and  Dutch  hyacinth; 
household  flowers  in  all  parts  of  the  civil 
ized  world. 

The  mother-species  of  most  of  the  cut 
tivated  hyacinth  race  \%  HyaciHtkHS arien- 
lalit,    a    native,    as     its     specific    name 

iplies,  of  the  East.  It  is  found  wild  in 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant, 
in  Cilicia,  where  it  grows  seven  thousand 
feet  up  the  mountains,  and  eastward  to 
Mesopotamia.  The  year  of  its  introduc- 
'  in   into    Holland  cannot  now  be   deter- 

ined.  It  is  very  probable  that,  like 
Ranunculus  AsiatUus,  it  was  carried  into 

,1/  by  some  returning  Crusaders,  and 
(hence  introduced  into  western  Europe, 
where,  towards  (he  end  of  the  sixteenth 
jry,  it  found  a  congenial  home  on  the 
moist,  sandy  Hats  of  Holland.  Some 
authorities  hx  the  date  as  1585,  others 
.  We  know,  however,  that  hyacinths 
.  grown  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
;ily  of  Leyden  in  the  year  itSoo,  as 
they  are  mentioned  in   a   catalogue   slill 

lant  of  plants  cultivated  in  these  gardens 

that  year. 

In  another  plant  catalo;;ue  dated  160Z, 

ueral  varieties  of  Myaciittlius  oHen- 
lalis  are  specified,  which  sliows  that  some 
ress  was  being  made  .in  hyacinth 
culture  even  in  these  early  days.  The 
'  of  the  first  cultivated  specimen  is 
doubtful.  It  may  have  been  white,  blue, 
purple,  or  pink.  All  the  wild  specimens 
of  it  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Britjsh 
Botanical   Gardens    at    Kew    have    t>la» 


The  tulip 


I  early  in  the  eighleenlli 
ceniury  seems  10  have  withdrawn  the  at- 
tention of  the   Dutch   from   the  hyacinlli. 
as  the  hi.^lorical  facts  recorded  regardini; 
it  during  the  continuance  of  that  unreason-  ~ 
ing  craze  are  very  meagre.     Yet  It  cannot 
have  been  entirely  neglected,  for  St.  Si<] 
mon,  in  an  interesting  book  on  the  hyac 
published  in  176S.  enumerates  as  many  as  " 
two  thousand  distinct  varieties  which  were 
then  grown  in  Holland. 

Like  many  other    plants,  after    bei^ 


I 

ith^ 
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under  cultivation  for  some  years,  the  hya- 
cinth showed  a  tendency  to  produce  semi- 
double  and  double  flowers.  These  in  the 
early  days  of  its  cultnre  were  regarded 
as  monstrosities,  and  treated  accordingly. 
Whenever  one  revealed  itself  among  the 
seedlings,  it  was  destroyed.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, double  flowers  which  had  escaped 
detection,  and  were  thus  allowed  to  come 
into  full  bloom,  were  seen  to  possess  a 
distinctive  beauty,  and  soon  attained  great 
popularity.  A  famous  double  variety 
named  "  King  of  Great  Britain,"  witn 
elegant  rose-colored  flowers,  was  sold  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling 
soon  after  double  varieties  became  popu- 
lar. In  T734,  when  the  tulip  mania  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  stock  of  a  new 
double  blue  variety  named  "  Non  Plus 
Ultra,"  which  consisted  of  one  large  and 
eight  small  bulbs,  was  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion for  £i^s  8j.  6^.  One  single  bulb  of 
a  new  double  red  variety  brought  eighty- 
three  pounds  to  its  fortunate  raiser  in 
1 815.  Such  extraordinary  prices  show 
that  the  Dutch  of  those  days  had  faith  in 
the  hyacinth.  Its  value  now  to  their  de- 
scendants fully  justifies  their  faith. 

The  bulb-farms  are  nearly  all  situated 
on  the  sandy  flats  between  the  cities  of 
Haarlem  and  Leyden.  The  former  city  is 
the  centre  of  the  trade.  There  the  dealers 
and  larger  growers  have  offices  and  stores. 
The  soil  in  which  the  hyacinths  are  grown 
is  a  light,  fine  sand,  which  is  generally 
dry  on  the  surface,  but  immediately  below 
moist  and  cool.  It  matters  not  how  dry 
and  hot  the  weather  mav  be,  there,  is 
always  plenty  of  moisture  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  which  keeps  the  bulbs 
sweet  and  healthy.  Should  a  period  of 
wet  weather  ^et  in,  the  superfluous  water 
easily  percolates  through  the  fine  sandy 
soil,  and  the  land  .soon  regains  its  normal 
healthy  moistness. 

The  ground  is  very  heavily  manured 
evetT"  two  or  three  year*  with  cow  manure, 
which  is  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  a  valuable  source  of  profit 
to  the  Dutch  dairymen.  This  manure  is 
kept  in  heaps  until  it  has  become  thor- 
oughly decomposed  before  being  put  on 
the  ground.  The  farms  are  all  similar  in 
appearance.  Tidiness  and  order  in  the 
manner  of  culture  are  almost  invariable. 
The  fields  vary  from  five  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  and  are  cut  up 
into  patches  by  canals  and  ditches,  which 
intersect  the  whole  farm,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  canals  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  good- 


sized  boat,  and  consequently  require  to 
be  bridged  wherever  communication  be- 
tween the  plots  is  necessary.  The  ditches 
are  narrow  enough  to  be  stepped  over. 
Water  being  always  present  in  these  cut- 
tings, the  irrigation  is  perfect.  The  sur- 
face of  the  fields  is  usually  about  two 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  All  the 
farms  are  connected  with  the  extensive 
canal  system  of  Holland  by  means  of  these 
private  canals,  this  arrangement  enabling 
the  farmers  to  draw  their  supplies  of  ma- 
nure and  the  other  necessaries  of  their 
trade  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to 
send  off  the  ripened  bulbs  to  the  shipping 
ports.  The  canals  running  through  the 
farms  are  quite  green  in  summer  with  the 
little  aquatic  plant,  the  lesser  duck-weed 
{Lemna  minor) ;  and  when  a  boat  passes 
along,  all  the  water  the  visitor  sees  is  a 
small  triangular  bit  at  the  stern,  which  is 
soon  green  again  as  the  little  plant  floats 
back  into  place. 

The  custom,  in  the  early  days  of  bulb- 
growing,  was  to  plant  the  same  ground 
only  once  in  three  years.  Now,  however, 
the  Dutch  find  that  hyacinths  and  most 
other  bulbs  do  very  well  if  planted  on  the 
same  ground  each  second  year.  The  land 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which 
is  planted  with  the  bulbs,  while  the  other 
is  dug  and  heavily  manured.  The  latter 
portion  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  or  is 
planted  with  a  crop,  such  as  potatoes, 
suited  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  bulbs. 

Every  bulb,  even  the  smallest,  is  lifted 
and  planted  once  a  year.  September  and 
October  are  the  planting  months.  The 
bulbs  are  placed  in  rows  in  large  beds, 
each  variety  being  kept  separate,  and  care- 
fully labelled  with  a  wooden  label  contain- 
ing its  name  or  number  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  the  beginning.  The  large  bulbs 
are  put  in  first,  then  the  smaller  ones. 
This  arrangement  mars  somewhat  the 
effect  of  the  beds  at  flowering-time,  as 
strong  growing  bulbs  are  seen  blooming 
side  by  side  with  much  weaker  ones. 
However,  utility,  not  ornament,  makes  the 
rule,  and  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  much, 
as  the  flowers  are  only  permitted  to  open 
far  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  proved 
true  to  color  or  name,  and  then  cut  off. 
This  cutting  o£E  of  the  flower-spike  lets 
the  leaves  develop  to  their  fullest  extent, 
and  helps  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the 
bulbs. 

As  soon  as  the  planting  is  finished, 
which  is  always  by  the  end  of  October,  the 
ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  by  reed-grass  or  straw,  to  keep  oEE 
the  frost,  which  is  there  much  more  se- 
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vere  than  in  this  country.  In  the  milder 
days  of  spring,  when  the  growth  begins  to 
appear,  this  covering  is  gradually  taken 
off. 

The  flowering  season  is  generally  about 
the  end  of  April ;  sometimes  not  till  well 
on  in  May  if  the  season  is  late.  When 
the  flowers  have  been  proved,  the  spikes 
are  cut  off,  and  the  plants  left  in  this  con- 
dition to  mature. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  leaves  are 
well  withered ;  the  bulbs  are  then  lifted, 
the  foliage  cut  off  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
bulbs,  and  the  roots  carefully  trimmed 
off.  They  are  then  carried  into  sheds  and 
placed  on  dry  shelves,  where  they  remain 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  Packing  and  ex- 
porting then  begin,  which  duties  engage 
the  attention  of  all  the  workers  on  the 
farm  till  September  arrives,  when  the 
planting-time  has  again  come  round. 

For  the  export  trade,  the  hyacinths  are 
generally  made  up  in  four  sizes  or  quali- 
ties. First :  the  largest,  soundest,  and 
best-shaped  named  bulbs.  Second:  sec- 
ond-size named  bulbs.  Third:  bulbs  suit- 
able for  bedding-out  purposes.  These 
are  usually  made  up  in  colors,  and  are 
unnamed.  Fourth  :  the  smallest  size,  and 
badly  shaped  bulbs. 

The  methods  employed  to  increase  the 
number  of  bulbs  are  various  and  interest- 
ing. The  oldest  and  most  natural  way  is 
to  leave  the  bulb  in  the  ground  after  it  has 
reached  its  full  development,  when  a  num- 
ber of  offsets  are  formed  round  the  parent 
bulb,  which  then  decays.  Another  method 
is  to  hollow  out  good-sized  bulbs  so  that 
the  lower  part  and  a  portion  of  the  inside 
are  taken  away.  After  being  planted,  a 
number  of  bulbils  are  formed  inside  this 
shell  between  its  several  remaining  lay- 
ers. Still  another  way  in  which  propaga- 
tion is  effected  is  by  making  several  deep 
cuts  across  the  bottom  part  of  the  bulb, 
the  cuts  crossing  each  other  near  the  cen- 


tre.   Soon  after  planting,  young  bulbs  are 
formed  in  these  incisions. 

The  second  and  third  methods  are  usa- 
ally  adopted.  Some  varieties  are  foand 
to  produce  better  results  when  hollowed, 
others,  when  cut.  When  hollowing  is  the 
process  used,  the  young  bulbs  take  six 
years  to  reach  maturity ;  when  cuttine  is 
employed,  they  mature,  as  a  rule,  in  four 
years.  However,  by  hollowing,  a  larger 
number  of  bulbils  is  produced,  which 
result  compensates  for  the  longer  time 
required  to  grow  them  to  marketable  size. 

The  farmers  have  many  enemies  to  con- 
tend against.  The  worst  of  these  is  a 
disease  called  "  the  rot,"  which  is  caused 
by  a  fungus.  Sometimes  the  whole  stock 
of  a  variety  is  destroyed  by  it  in  one  seaF 
son.  To  protect  themselves  from  its 
ravages,  they  divide  the  most  valuable 
varieties  into  two  or  more  lots  and  plant 
them  in  separate  fields.  In  this  way, 
should  one  portion  be  attacked  by  the 
fungus,  the  other  may  be  safe.  In  the 
larger  farms,  during  the  growing  season, 
workers  are  detailed  whose  duty  is  to  go 
round  the  beds  and  watch  for  any  appear- 
ance of  the  **  rot.'*  As  soon  as  a  bulb  is 
seen  to  be  attacked,  it  is  pulled  out  and 
burned.  Rats  and  mice  are  also  very  de- 
structive. These  vermin  find  shelter 
among  the  dry  grass  protecting  the  bulbs 
during  winter,  and  sometimes  exterminate 
whole  beds  of  fine  bulbs. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  this 
and  other  countries  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  hyacinth-producing  trade,  but  hitherto 
these  attempts  have  been  almost  fruitless. 
Whether  the  means  employed  were  at 
fault,  or  the  climate  c^ditions  unsuitable, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  When  spoken  to  on 
the  subject,  the  bulb-farniers  of  Haarlem 
say  that  they  have  no  fear  ol  competition 
from  any  direction,  as  the  natural  advan- 
tages they  possess  in  soil  and  climate 
place  them  beyond  its  reach. 


-V 


We  extract  from  La  Nature  of  July  26  the 
following  facts  relating  to  exceptional  seasons 
in  past  centuries.  They  have  been  collected 
by  M.  Villard,  of  Valence,  for  France  espe- 
cially, and  for  Europe  generally.  In  12S2  the 
winter  was  so  mild  that  cornflowers  were  sold 
in  Paris  in  February.  New  wine  was  also 
drunk  at  Liege  on  August  24.  In  1408  the 
winter  was  so  severe  that  nearly  all  the  Paris 
bridges  were  carried  away  by  the  ice.  Ink 
froze  in  the  pen,  although  a  fire  was  in  the 
room.     [A  similar  fact  is  quoted  by  Dove  as 


occurring  at  Sebastopol  on  December  I3« 
1855.]  All  the  sea  between  Norway  and 
Denmark  was  frozen.  The  summers  ok  E473 
and  1474  were  disastrously  hot  In  the  win- 
ter of  1544-45  wine  was  frozen  in  barreb  all 
over  France.  It  was  cut  with  hatchets  and 
sold  by  the  pound.  In  1572-73  nearly  all  the 
rivers  were  frozen.  The  Rhone  was  traversed 
by  carriages  at  various  places.  In  1585  the 
winter  was  very  mild;   corn  was  in  ear  st 

I  Easter,  but  the  third  week  in  May 

I  tremely  cold. 
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THE  GIFT  OF  THE  SEA. 
BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

The  dead  child  lay  in  the  shroud 
And  the  widow  watched  beside ; 

And  her  mother  slept  and  the  Channel  swept 
The  gale  in  the  teeth  of  the  tide. 

But  the  widow  laughed  at  all. 

**  I  have  lost  my  man  in  the  sea, 
And  the  child  is  dead.     Be  still,"  she  said, 

**  What  more  can  ye  do  to  me  ?  " 

And  the  widow  watched  the  dead, 

And  the  candle  guttered  low, 
And  she  tried  to  sing  the  Passing  Song 

That  bids  the  poor  soul  go. 

And  **  Mary  take  you  now,"  she  sang, 

**  That  lay  against  my  heart." 
And  **  Mary,  smooth  your  crib  to-night," 

But  she  could  not  say  **  Depart." 

Then  came  a  cry  from  the  sea. 
But  the  sea-rime  blinded  the  glass, 

And,  **  Heard  ye  nothing,  mother } "  she  said ; 
"  *Tis  the  child  that  waits  to  pass." 

And  the  nodding  mother  sighed. 

•*  *Tis  a  lambing  ewe  in  the  whin. 
For  why  should  the  christened  soul  cry  out, 

That  never  knew  of  sin  ?  " 

**  Oh,  feet  I  have  held  in  my  hand, 

Oh,  hands  in  my  heart  to  catch, 
How  should  they  Icnow  the  road  to  go, 

And  how  should  they  lift  the  latch }  " 

They  laid  a  sheet  to  the  door. 

With  the  little  quilt  atop, 
That  it  might  not  hurt  from  the  cold  or  the 
dirt. 

But  the  crying  would  not  stop. 

The  widow  lifted  the  latch 

And  strained  her  eyes  to  see. 
And  opened  the  door  on  the  bitter  shore 

To  let  the  soul  go  free. 

There  was  neither  glimmer  nor  ghost. 
There  was  neither  spirit  nor  spark, 

And,  **  Heard  ye  nothing,  mother  ?  "  she  said, 
*'  *Tis  crying  for  me  in  the  dark." 

And  the  nodding  mother  sighed, 

**  *Tis  sorrow  makes  ye  dull, 
Have  ye  yet  to  learn  the  cry  of  the  tern. 

Or  the  wail  of  the  wind  blown  gull  ?  " 

**  The  terns  are  blown  inland, 
The  grey  gull  follows  the  plough. 

'Twas  never  a  bird  the  voice  I  heard. 
Oh,  mother,  I  hear  it  nowl  " 

**  Lie  still,  dear  lamb,  lie  still, 

The  child  is  passed  from  harm, 
'Tis  the  ache  in  your  breast  that  broke  your 
rest. 

And  I  he  feci  of  an  emi)ty  arm. 
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She  put  her  mother  aside, 

"  In  Mary's  name  let  be  I 
For  the  peace  of  my  soul  I  must  go,"  she  saidt 

And  she  went  to  the  odling  sea. 

In  the  heel  of  the  wind-bit  pier, 
Where  the  twisted  weed  was  piled. 

She  came  to  the  life  she  had  missed  by  an 
hour, 
For  she  came  to  a  little  child. 

She  laid  it  into  her  breast 
And  back  to  her  mother  she  came. 

But  it  would  not  feed,  and  it  would  not  heed. 
Though  she  gave  it  her  own  child's  name. 

And  the  dead  child  dripped  on  her  breast. 
And  her  own  in  the  shroud  lay  stark. 

And,  '*God  forgive  us,  mother,*'  she  said, 
**  We  let  it  die  in  the  dark  I  " 

English  lUustnted 


EVENING, 

Now  night  begins  to  fall ; 
The  swift  fern-owl  is  gliding 

Around  the  oak-tree  tall ; 

Forth  flutter,  one  and  all. 
The  bats,  from  dusty  hiding 

In  bam  and  crannied  waJl. 

Within  the  ivy  brakes. 
The  solemn  wood-owl  sitting. 

From  his  day-sleep  awakes. 

And  drowsy  hooting  makes; 
Great  dusky  moths  are  flitting. 

Like  soft,  breeze-tossed  snowflakes. 

Through  rushes  tall  and  lank 
Sadly  the  wind  is  sighing. 

O'er  bending  osier  bank, 

And  reed-bed  green  and  dank ; 
A  soft  grey  mist  is  l3ring 

Where  grass  grows  thick  and  rank. 
Leisure  Hour.  C*  J. 


TO  A  LOST  LOVE. 

Oh,  thou  art  cold  I    In  that  high  sphere 

Thou  art  a  thing  apart, 
Losing  in  saner  happiness 

This  madness  of  the  heart. 

And  yet,  at  times,  thou  still  shalt  feel 

A  passing  breath,  a  pain ; 
Disturb'd,  as  though  a  door  in  heaven 

Had  oped  and  closed  again. 

And  thou  shalt  shiver,  while  the  hjnms, 
The  solemn  h3rmns  shall  cease ; 

A  moment  half  remembers  me : 
Then  turn  away  to  peace. 
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From  The  National  Review. 

POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL    LIFE    IN 
HOLLAND. 

Since  increased  facilities  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  countries  yearly 
add  to  the  number  of  English  people  who 
visit  Holland,  some  of  whom  afterwards 
publish  their  impressions  of  the  land  and 
of  its  people,  it  is  hoped  that  no  apology 
is  needed  for  the  writer's  attempt  to  ex- 
plain some  aspects  of  Dutch  life  from  the 
Dutch  point  of  view  and  in  the  light  of 
past  history.  True,  "there  is  a  mystery 
in  all  affections  which  rise  above  vulgar 
instincts ;  it  is  thus  with  the  love  of  coun- 
try. .  ,  ,  The  patriot  sees  in  her  more  than 
can  be  seen  by  those  who  are  without." 
(Aubrey  de  Vere.)  This  primary  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Holland  is 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  her 
language,  which  is  as  little  known  beyond 
her  frontiers  as  Hungarian  out  of  Hungary, 
and  which  few  foreign  residents  take  the 
trouble  to  learn.  However,  though  the 
present  writer  does  not  expect  to  make 
foreign  readers  **  see  what  only  the  patriot 
sees,"  partial  success  may  be  attained  in 
removing  some  prejudices,  enlisting  some 
sympathies,  and  awakening  some  kindly 
interest. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  En- 
glish people  should  feel  an  interest  in  the 
country  that  gave  them  one  of  their  great- 
est kings,  and  in  the  nation  to  which  their 
own  Bentincks  and  Keppels  belonged  only 
two  centuries  ago.  Besides,  no  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted,  either  through  Mot- 
ley's eloquent  pages  or  otherwise,  with  the 
history  of  Holland,  can  doubt  that  a  people 
that  accomplished  such  great  things  in  a 
not  remote  past  must  be  possessed  of 
those  very  qualities  which  Englishmen 
admire  most  :  patriotism,  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, courage,  endurance,  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, perseverance.  Indeed,  no  conti- 
nental nation  has  equal  claims  to  the 
sympathy  of  Englishmen,  if,  at  least,  re- 
semblance of  character  is  a  ground  for 
sympathy,  which  between  individuals  is 
not  always  the  case.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
two  nations  have  much  in  common,  not 
only  the  qualities  just  mentioned,  but 
many  other  characteristics,  such  as  hon- 
esty in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  dis- 


like of  mere  sentimentality  and  of  every 
kind  of  humbug,  a  practical  and  utilitarian 
turn  of  mind,  impatience  of  aimless  spec- 
ulation, a  desire  always  to  arrive  at  fixed 
conclusions,  the  predominance  of  the  rea- 
soning over  the  imaginative  faculties. 
They  are  alike  in  a  reserved  manner,  often 
covering  real  kindness  of  heart,  in  the  love 
of  home,  in  the  depth  and  constancy  of 
family  affections,  and,  as  far  as  the  ma- 
jority is  concerned,  in  the  possession  of  a 
faith  which  acknowledges  no  human  au- 
thority. Of  course  these  statements  must 
be  taken  very  broadly,  and  admit  of  many 
exceptions  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  En- 
gland. Of  late  years  a  good  many  books 
and  magazine  articles  have  been  written 
about  Holland  in  di£Eerent  languages,  but 
they  are  generally  written  purely  from  the 
tourist's  point  of  view.  Many  of  them 
abound  in  charming  descriptions  of  town 
or  country ;  indeed,  the  foreigner  often 
has  more  appreciation  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  the  Dutch  landscape  and  of 
the  old  Dutch  towns  than  the  native  to 
whom  they  are  familiar  from  childhood. 
Not  all  Hollanders  would  have  agreed 
with  the  remark  made  to  the  writer  by  the 
late  custodian  of  the  famous  collection  of 
drawings  at  Vienna,  known  as  the  "Al- 
bertina,'*  who,  when  looking  over  some 
old  Dutch  drawings  by  Van  Goyen  and 
others,  full  of  the  mysterious  charm  that 
is  due  to  the  watery  atmosphere  of  Hol- 
land, exclaimed :  "  Give  me  your  skies, 
and  I  will  give  you  all  our  Alps  !  " 

When  the  foreign  writer,  however,  at- 
tempts to  draw  a  picture  of  manners  and 
customs,  or  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
national  mind  and  character,  the  result  is 
frequently  more  or  less  of  a  caricature. 
The  separate  statements  may  be  correct, 
but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  are 
often  utterly  false.  It  is  always  difficult 
to  generalize,  it  is  doubly  so  where,  as  in 
Holland,  there  is  so  much  variety  in  such 
a  small  compass.  For  instance,  an  En- 
glish visitor  goes  to  stay  with  some  family 
in  a  small  provincial  town ;  he  or  she  can- 
not possibly  judge  of  the  social  status  of 
that  family,  but  naturally  takes  their  own 
estimate  of  themselves  as  representative 
of  the  "upper  classes"  in  Holland,  and 
goes  home  to  write  an  article  full  of  petty 
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gossip  aod  domestic  details,  which  may  be 
quite  true  as  far  as  that  particular  family 
and  their  friends  and  that  special  town 
are  concerned,  but  which  certainly  do  not 
apply,  for  instance,  to  life  at  the  Hague 
or  in  the  ch&teaux  of  Utrecht  and  Gelder- 
land.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  do  not 
intend  to  match  these  pictures  with  others 
of  the  same  kind.  We  would  rather  en- 
deavor to  give  the  reader  such  insight  into 
Dutch  life,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  as  will 
prevent  him  from  believing  the  one-sided 
accounts  of  imperfectly  informed  travel- 
lers, and  may  perhaps  help  him  to  un- 
derstand what  he  sees  in  Holland,  if 
perchance  he  should  visit  that  country. 

No  people  can  be  rightly  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  history;  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Dutch 
people,  and  as  we  dwell  on  the  striking 
differences  between  them  and  either  their 
Teuton  or  their  Belgian  neighbors,  we  are 
carried  back  again  and  again  to  remote 
historical  causes. 

Though  the  republic  was  anything  but 
a  democracy,  and  the  distinction  between 
the  governing  classes  and  the  governed 
was  never  more  clearly  marked  than  in 
Holland  before  the  Revolution  of  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  yet  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  made  our  forefathers 
carry  on  the  eighty  years*  war  against 
Spain  is  alive  still  among  high  and  low, 
and  shows  itself  in  the  absence  of  anything 
like  obsequiousness,  in  a  sturdy  determi- 
nation to  judge  and  act  for  oneself,  often, 
it  must  be  added,  in  an  impatience  of  even 
legitimate  control.  This  spirit  was  no- 
ticed among  the  peasantry  at  a  time  when 
their  class  in  Germany  and  France  were 
in  a  state  bordering  on  serfdom ;  it  was 
certainly  partly  the  result  of  the  compar- 
ative material  prosperity  which  they  en- 
joyed. The  French  ambassador,  Aubery 
Du  Maurier,  writing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  relates  an  inci- 
dent which,  slight  though  it  be,  is  very 
much  to  the  point.  While  the  banished 
king  of  Bohemia,  son-in-law  to  James  I., 
was  living  in  Holland  as  the  guest  of  the 
States,  it  happened  that  when  hunting  one 
day  he  forgot  where  he  was  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  chase,  and  trespassed  on  the 
property  of  a  farmer;    immediately  the 


man  and  his  servant  appeared  armed  with 
pitchforks,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
apologize  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  French  ambassador 
thought  the  story  worth  telling  in  his 
memoirs. 

Not  less  strongly  marked  is  the  national 
love  for  the  house  of  Orange.  That  lore 
was  born  in  the  dark  night  of  deepest  na- 
tional distress ;  it  grew  amid  perils  met 
together  and  victories  won  under  the  lead- 
ership of  her  princes ;  it  was  often  checked 
by  unpopular  acts  and  even  grave  faolti 
on  the  one  side  and  by  jealousies  and 
party  spirit  on  the  other,  and  it  was  ap- 
parently drowned  by  the  tide  of  revolu- 
tion, but  even  then  there  were  many  who 
clung  to  the  beloved  house  with  a  romantic 
attachment  surprising  in  a  matter-of-lact 
people ;  and  at  the  present  moment  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  oatioo 
as  a  whole.  The  deaths  of  the  king's  sons 
were  national  sorrows,  and  the  jonng 
princess,  born  in  1880,  oar  future  queen 
(whose  mother,  the  king's  second  wife,  is 
sister  to  the  Duchess  of  AlbanyX  oato- 
rally  appeals  to  the  chivalrous  instincts  as 
well  as  to  the  loyal  feelings  of  the  nation. 

A  very  brief  review  of  the  past  rela- 
tions of  the  house  of  Orange  with  the 
Netherlands  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed 
out  of  place  here. 

The  Dutch  people  are  not  likely  ever 
to  forget  the  debt  they  owe  to  William  the 
Silent  and  to  his  sons  Maurice  and  Fred- 
erick Henry,  who  are  well  known  to  most 
English  readers  by  the  brilliant  pictures 
drawn  by  Motley  in  his  **Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  "  and  ''  The  United  Neth- 
erlands." Frederick's  son,  William  lU 
died  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  too  eariy 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth.  After 
his  death,  in  1650,  his  wife  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England, 
gave  birth  to  a  son;  but,  as  the  stadt- 
holdership,  though  it  had  been  held  sao- 
cessively  by  the  four  first  Princes  of 
Orange,  was  not  hereditary,  the  States  of 
Holland,  who  had  all  along  been  jealous 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  hoote 
of  Nassau,  eagerly  seized  the  opportnnity 
to  abolish  the  office,  tacitly  at  firatt  fo^ 
mally  in  1667  by  an  edict  which  they  pie* 
'•  sumptuously  called  *'  eternal." 
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The  edict  was  repealed  five  years  after- 
wards, when  the  terrible  invasion  of  Louis 
XIV.,  coinciding  with  a  war  against  En- 
gland, brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  and  made  men  look  out  eagerly  for  a 
leader,  who  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  that  time  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  After  a  fearful  outbreak  of 
popular  fury,  which  culminated  in  the 
well-known  murder  of  the  De  Witt  broth- 
ers, the  prince  was  named  "captain-gen- 
eral," or  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
He  scornfully  rejected  the  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  Louis,  which  were  most  hu- 
miliating for  the  republic,  but  offered 
William  the  sovereignty  over  the  United 
Provinces ;  to  the  ambassadors,  who  pre- 
dicted the  certain  ruin  of  the  country  if 
the  king's  terms  were  rejected,  he  made 
the  haughty  reply,  '*  I  have  a  sure  way  of 
not  being  witness  to  that  ruin,  t>.,  to  die 
in  defending  the  last  bulwark!"  These 
brave  words  were  followed  by  brave  deeds, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  prince 
had  carried  the  war  beyond  the  frontiers. 
For  sixteen  years  his  country  enjoyed  the 
sole  benefit  of  William's  services,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  government;  and  it  is 
well  known  how  faithful  he  remained  to 
the  land  of  his  birth  and  to  the  friends  of 
his  youth  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England. 

With  William  III.,  the  eldest  and  most 
illustrious  branch  of  the  house  of  Orange 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line.  Then 
followed  the  second  "  stadtholder-less " 
period  (1702-47),  as  it  is  called  in  Dutch 
history,  though  the  term  is  correct  only  as 
far  as  the  chief  provinces  are  concerned. 
In  the  northern  province  of  Friesland,  a 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
descendants  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  Wil- 
liam I.,  had  ruled  as  stadtholders  in  unin- 
terrupted succession.  It  is  to  this  branch 
that  the  two  latter  stadtholders,  known  as 
William  IV.  and  William  V.,  and  our 
present  royal  family  belong ;  through  a 
female  ancestor  they  are,  however,  also 
lineal  descendants  of  William  the  Silent. 

In  the  first  years  following  the  death  of 
William,  the  government  was  carried  on 
with  energy  and  success  by  the  able 
statesmen  who  served  the  republic  in  vari- 
ous offices,  but  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
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complicated  form  of  government  —  to 
which  we  shall  allude  presently  in  another 
connection  —  soon  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  especially  since,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  a  serious  decline  had  begun  in 
the  national  life  itself.  The  Austrian  War 
of  Succession,  in  which  the  Netherlands 
were  involved  as  allies  of  the  empire, 
found  the  country  but  poorly  prepared, 
and  when  the  army  of  Louis  XV.,  after 
conquering  a  great  part  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  crossed  the  Dutch  frontier, 
the  hopes  of  the  country  were  again  fixed 
on  the  house  of  Orange.  The  stadtholder 
of  Friesland,  whose  father  had  inherited 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange  from  William 
III.,  was  proclaimed  stadtholder  in  all 
the  provinces  (1747),  and  the  office  was 
shortly  after  made  hereditary  in  both  the 
male  and  female  line.  The  war  did  not, 
however,  take  the  alarming  proportions  of 
that  of  1672,  and  was  ended  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Neither  William  IV.  (1747-51)  nor  his 
son  William  V.,  who  succeeded  him  after 
a  long  minority  (during  part  of  which,  till 
her  death,  in  1759,  ^^^  mother,  Anna, 
daughter  of  George  II.  of  England,  was 
regent),  were  eqnal  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  times.  They  were  lacking  in  the 
statesmanlike  qualities  of  the  great  princes 
of  their  house,  and  William  V.  had  to  cope 
not  only  with  his  hereditary  epemies,  the 
proud  oligarchy  that  looked  upon  the 
stadtholder  as  an  entirely  superfluous 
person,  but  also  with  the  large  party  of 
so-called  **  patriots  "  who  had  caught  the 
revolutionary  fever  from  France.  He  was, 
like  Louis  XVI.,  incapable  of  timely  con- 
cession or  of  firm  resistance,  and,  when 
the  French  army  invaded  Holland  in  1795, 
and  found,  alas !  too  many  sympathizers 
among  the  revolutionary  party,  the  prince 
had  no  choice  but  to  leave  the  country. 
The  family  remained  in  exile  till  1814. 

Meanwhile  Holland  reaped  the  bitter 
fruits  of  her  alliance  with  France.  The 
Batavian  Republic  was  succeeded  in  1806 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  under  Louis, 
brother  of  Napoleon,  who  abdicated  in 
1 810,  when  the  country  became  a  part  of 
France,  and  suffered  —  more  directly  than 
hitherto  —  the  humiliation  and  tyranny  of 
Napoleon's  iron  rule.    After  the  Russian 
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campaign  in  1813,  the  hopes  of  the  old 
Orangist  party  not  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
nation,  revived,  and,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
prompt  and  decided  action  of  three  men, 
Count  Van  Limburg  Stirum,  Van  Hogen- 
dorp,  and  Van  Der  Duyn.  the  French  rule 
was  overthrown.  When  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange,  son  of  William  V., 
landed  at  Scheveningen  on  November 
30th,  1 8 13,  he  was  hailed  by  all  parties  as 
a  national  deliverer.  It  was  felt,  however, 
bv  the  more  enlightened  even  among  the 
old  stadtholder  party  that  the  past  must 
not  be  revived,  that  the  sense  of  national 
unity  which  had  arisen  of  late  must  not 
be  lost  again  in  provincial  narrowness,  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  must  become 
the  head,  not  of  a  kind  of  federation,  but 
of  a  united  people.  He  was  proclaimed 
**  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Netherlands," 
and  was  to  be  called  William  I.  Thus  the 
revolution  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
republic,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  monarchy,  in  which  the  democratic  ele- 
ment made  itself  felt  as  it  never  had  in 
the  republic.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  ratified  the  nation's 
choice,  and  created  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Thus  ended  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

Great  as  was  the  rdle  of  her  princes  in 
our  national  history,  its  importance  need 
not  however  eclipse  the  tame  of  the  men 
who  ruled  the  republic  with  them,  or,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  two  long  periods  (1650- 
1672  and  1 703-1 747)  without  the  whole- 
some check  of  their  influence  and  author- 
ity, A  brief  description  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  government  under  the 
republic  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
position  of  these  leading  men,  and  also 
that  of  their  descendants  at  the  present 
day,  though  all  that  now  remains  to  the 
latter  is  the  prestige  of  belonging  to  a 
**  historical  family."  That  prestige  has 
certainly  survived  the  political  changes 
of  the  last  century,  not  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  belonging  to  these  families,  but 
also  in  the  estimation  of  the  nation  at 
large,  though  the  fact  is  sometimes  proved 
by  a  certain  amount  of  jealous  dislike. 
Only  the  other  day,  we  came  across  the 
following  sentence  in  a  recent  Dutch  pub- 
lication :  •*  We  burghers  are  only  half  just 
towards  the  nobility.  Can  it  be  that  we 
envy  the  real,  the  historical  nobility  that 
priceless  inheritance,  their  name  and  their 
blood,  which  gold  cannot  buv,  which  noth- 
in;::  can  replace,  which  no  numan  power 
can  deprive  them  of?" 

P'ive  centuries  of  feudalism  preceded 
the  republic;  all  the  old   noble  families 


took  rise  in  that  time,  as  there  was  no 
fresh  nobility  during  the  republic  Most 
of  the  nobles  were  vassals  of  the  petty 
sovereigns,  who  in  their  turn  were  feuda- 
tories of  the  empire;  only  a  very  few 
were  "  Imperial  vassals,"  and  **  exercised 
exactly  the  same  jurisdiction  in  their 
respective  domains  as  the  soverei^  counts 
or  dukes  did  in  theirs ;  "  among  these  fev 
were  the  Keppels,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  (see  ^  Fifty  Years  of 
.My  Life,"  by  George  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Albemarle).  In  process  of  time,  by  force 
of  circumstances  irrelevant  to  our  present 
subject,  provincial  parliaments  or  states 
came  into  existence,  in  which  the  nobles 
and  cities  were  both  represented,  the 
nobles,  however,  being  by  far  the  most  in- 
fluential. The  war  against  Spain  changed 
their  relative  positions.  The  nobles  suf- 
fered severely;  large  numbers  of  them 
lost  their  lives  on  tne  battlefield  or  the 
scafiEold ;  some  kept  their  adherence  to 
the  old  faith  and  retired  to  the  "  obedient  ** 
provinces.  The  nobility  furnished  many 
brave  soldiers  and  able  statesmen  to  the 
republic,  and  among  them  were  found  nuMt 
of  the  members  of  the  so-called  Orange 

Carty,  but  their  political  influence  as  a 
ody  was  insignificant  compared  with  that 
of  the  municipalities.    These  were  close 
corporations,   which    elected    their    own 
members ;  the  burgomasters  and  magi^ 
trates  only  were  named  in  some  towns  by  • 
the  stadtholder,  whose  choice  was  limited 
to  one  of  two  candidates  proposed  by  the 
municipality.    The  towns  had  each  one 
voice  in  the  provincial  states,  though  thej 
might  send  several  delegates.     Eighteen 
cities  were  represented  in  the  States  of 
Holland,  each  possessing  one  vote ;  the 
nineteenth  vote  belongea  to  the  nobility. 
The  States  of  the  Seven  United  Prov- 
inces named  Hie  States-General,  in  which 
Holland  from  the  first  acquired  a  decided 
preponderance,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
she  practically  held  the  purse  strings,  as 
she  contributed  more  to  the  nationalbud- 
get  than  all  the  other  provinces   put  \> 
gether.    The  executive  power  was  vested 
partly  in  the  stadtholder,  partly  in  the 
Council  of  State,  but  it  freouently  ha|h 
pened  that  there  was  no  staatholder,  and 
the  functions  of  the  Council,  always  ill- 
defined,  in  course  of  time  became  more 
and   more  limited,  so  that  virtually  the 
chief,  often  the  sole  masters  of  the  coaih 
try  were  the  States,  and  indirectly  the  mih 
nicipalities,  of  which  they  were  aelegatea* 
Amsterdam  naturally  took  a  chief  place 
among  the  latter.    The  Hague  was  not  a 
city  at  all,  but  as  the  seat  of  government 
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and  the  habitual  resideDce  of  the  stadt- 
holders,  it  of  course  was  the  resort,  at 
least  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  of  the 
leading  men  and  their  families,  many  of 
whom  made  it  their  headquarters. 

From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  certain  number  of  leading 
families,  who  were  called  patricians  in 
imitation  of  ancient  Rome.  As  time  wore 
on,  the  more  important  ones  ceased  to  be 
mixed  up  with  commerce;  and  in  1672 
Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  "Account  of 
the  United  Provinces,*'  speaks  of  the  class 
of  regents  (as  they  were  termed)  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  merchant  class  in  educa- 
tion and  manner  of  life.  Some  of  these 
families  were  remarkable  for  almost  hered- 
itary ability,  and  for  generations  they 
filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  State. 
Members  of  the  old  nobility,  which  had 
always  held  aloof  from  commercial  pur- 
suits, often  entered  the  town  councils  and 
largely  intermarried,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  with  the  patrician 
families.  Together  they  formed  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country  and  rendered  her 
great  services,  but  their  altogether  excep- 
tional position,  unbalanced  as  in  other 
countries  by  royal  power,  or,  as  one  would 
expect  in  a  republic,  by  some  form  of 
popular  representation,  ended  by  having 
bad  results  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  country  at  large.  Their  pride  grew  to 
grotesque  proportions  ;  as  an  instance,  we 
were  told  that  an  old  lady  belonging  to  the 
crime  de  la  crhne  of  the  Amsterdam  Re- 
gent families,  and  who  is  remembered  by 
people  still  alive,  once  said :  "  In  my 
youth,  when  a  prince  of  the  empire  came 
to  Amsterdam,  we  did  not  consider  him 
quite  as  good  as  ourselves." 

The  oligarchy  could,  of  course,  not 
stand  against  the  flood  of  revolutionary 
ideas  that  swept  over  Holland  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
might  have  been  far  less  destructive,  if 
the  governing  classes  had  been  less  selfish 
and  more  patriotic. 

Though  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
old  form  of  government  became  extinct, 
and  time  is  daily  bringing  changes  of  all 
kinds,  yet  the  division  of  classes  which 
was  so  marked  under  the  republic  has 
not  yet  disappeared,  and  accounts  for  the 
various  strata  which  may  be  observed  in 
Dutch  society,  and  for  many  small  phe- 
nomena in  social  life  which  are  in  stranj^ 
contrast  with  our  democratic  age.  Most 
of  the  patrician  families  were  ennobled 
by  King  William  I.  Comparatively  little 
importance,  however,  is    attached  to  the 


mere  possession  of  titles,  and,  except  in 
writing,  little  use  is  made  of  them ;  but 
good  birth  is  still  an  undoubted  advan- 
tage. In  fact,  too  much  importance  is  at- 
tached by  many  to  a  good  name  in  this 
sense  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  feeling 
is  a  wholesome  safeguard  against  the  vul- 
gar worship  of  mere  wealth.  Foreign 
nobility  is  a  constant  puzzle  to  English- 
men, and  they  find  it  difficult  to  dissociate 
the  idea  of  a  nobleman  with  the  wealth 
and  political  privileges  which  are  its  usual 
accompaniments  in  England.  In  a  coun- 
try where  all  the  members  of  a  family 
remain  "  noble  "  (though  the  title  of  count 
or  baron  is  sometimes  only  borne  by  the 
head  of  the  family),  and  where  property  is 
divided  equally  or  nearly  so  among  both 
sons  and  daughters,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  an  aristocracy  in  the  English  sense. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing all  these  disadvantages,  families 
do  keep  up  wonderfully  and  comparatively 
few  fall  into  decav.  This  is  due  to  several 
causes,  principally  to  a  prominent  Dutch 
virtue,  which  certainly  is  not  romantic,  not 
always  very  pleasing,  but  is  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  one,  and  does  not  lack  its 
heroic  side ;  it  is  the  virtue  of  economy. 
It  may  come  perilously  near  to  stinginess  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally 
associated  with  strength  of  character,  self- 
control,  and  foresight.  Respectable  Dutch 
people  —  especially  those  who  have  chil- 
dren—  generally  live  well  within  their 
income,  and  are  able  to  make  provision 
for  them  all,  often,  it  is  said,  leaving  each 
child  an  income  equal  to  the  parental  one. 
People  are  very  reticent  about  money 
matters,  so  that  the  latter  statement  is 
based  on  hearsay;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  thrift  is  a  characteristic  of  respectable 
people  of  all  classes. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  life,  and 
the  general  dislike  of  mere  display,  make 
the  practice  of  economy  easier  than  it  is  in 
countries  where  the  style  of  living  among 
rich  people  is  very  extravagant.  This, 
too,  appears  to  have  been  a  feature  of 
Dutch  life  in  past  times,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  country's  prosperity, 
for  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  John  De  Witt,  the  famous 
grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  was  struck, 
not  only  with  his  powers  of  mind  and  sim- 
plicity, and  openness  of  character,  but 
"  scarcelvJess  by  the  modest  dwelling  and 
frugal  taSle  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  rich- 
est State  in  the  world  "  (Macaulay's  "  Es- 
say on  Sir  W.  Temple  "). 

We  say  advisedly  comparative  simplic- 
ity, fpr  io    comparison  with  poorer  na- 
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tions,  the  solid  comfort  of  the  houses  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  enhanced 
by  perfect  order  and  neatness  from  garret 
to  cellar,  might  pass  for  |;reat  luxury,  and 
there  are  a  few  establishments  which 
would  be  considered  large  in  any  country. 

Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  suggest 
that  to  the  Dutch  lady,  whose  domestic 
habits  have  sometimes  been  sneered  at 
by  foreign  writers,  belongs  a  great  share 
01  credit  for  the  preservation  of  family 
property.  If  our  grandmothers  had 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  look  well  after 
the  ways  of  their  households,  and  had 
left  the  plate,  china,  and  linen,  which  are 
heirlooms  in  most  old  Dutch  families,  to 
the  sole  custody  of  careless  servants,  if 
they  had  been  extravagant  and  fond  of 
display,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  would  be 
many  homes  in  the  Netherlands,  in  town 
and  country,  which  have  the  nameless 
charm  that  only  belongs  to  things  con- 
nected with  past  generations,  as  is  the 
case  now,  despite  the  constant  subdivision 
of  property  and  its  present  heavy  taxa- 
tion. 

The  Dutch  all  live  in  what  the  Scotch 
call  **  self-contained  "  houses,  except  some 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns,  and 
the  love  of  home  in  its  ideal  sense  is 
united  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
place  itself. 

There  is  no  law  of  entail  in  Holland,  but 
great  efforts  are  made  to  keep  landed 
property  in  the.  family,  especially  in  the 
case  of  old  families.  Still,  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  very  ch&teau  from  which 
the  family  has  its  name  has  long  since 
passed  into  other  hands,  while  the  family 
exists  in  numerous  collateral  branches. 
Thus  the  fine  chftteau  of  Keppel,  the  an- 
cestral home  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
had  become  the  property  of  another  family 
before  the  time  of  the  first  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the 
possession  of  other  chateaux  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ancestors  with  heiresses.  It 
is  clear  that  division  of  property  makes  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  an  estate  well,  for 
when  the  eldest  son  has  the  family  place 
he  has  so  much  less  money  than  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

The  Dutch  are  very  clannish,  and  fam- 
ilies generally  very  united.  The  smallness 
of  the  country  is  an  advantage  in  this  re- 
spect, for  it  enables  sons  and  daughters 
who  have  scattered  to  meet  frequently  in 
the  parents'  home,  or,  if  that  has  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  in  the  home  of  one  of 
the  brothers.  Often  it  is  a  birthday  that 
furnishes  an  occasion  for  the  family  gath- 
ering, for  birthdays  are  great  days  in  Hol- 


land, where  people  think  it  a  piece  d 
affectation  to  conceal  their  age. 

Our  forefathers  certainly  set  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  lesser  virtues  that  are  proih* 
able  for  this  life,  but  it  is  a  very  prosaic 
and  incomplete  picture  that  leaves  out  the 
higher  side.  The  glorious  traditions  of 
the  past,  on  which  the  younger  geoerations 
are  being  constantly  fed,  are  indeed  whole- 
some food  for  their  young  minds ;  and  a 
nation  may  well  be  grateful  for  a  history 
such  as  ours.  True  it  is  not  wanting  in 
dark  pages,  but  what  national  historyiis? 
And  who  can  balance  the  darker  pages  by 
more  glorious  ones  than  are  written  is 
ours  ?  Among  the  pleasant  recollectiou 
of  the  writer's  childhood  are  the  history 
lessons  of  an  old  Dutch  master,  whose 
patriotism  and  intense  love  of  the  house 
of  Orange  would  kindle  him  into  fiery  elo* 
.quence  before  the  small  audience  ol  onr 
school  room.  The  naif  and  unconsdons 
partiality  of  his  historical  judgments  now 
seem  in  humorous  contrast  with  the  cri^ 
ical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  we  fear  the  type. 
noble  despite  its  faults,  has  passed. away. 
Such  teachers  could  not  fail  to  point  oat 
to  their  pupils  the  deeply  religious  spirit 
of  our  ancestors,  and  indeed  no  candid 
historian  can  ignore  the  motive  power 
that  made  them  so  strong.  Motley  says 
of  the  revolt  against  Spain  :  **  The  reiigioos 
question  swallowed  all  the  others.  There 
was  never  a  period  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Dutch  revolt  when  the  provinces 
would  not  have  returned  to  their  obedi- 
ence, could  they  have  been  assured  of 
enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  or  religioai 
peace."  The  southern  provinces,  which 
had  precisely  the  same  political  grievances 
as  the  northern  ones,  showed  by  their 
speedy  return  of  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
crown  how  it  was  the  religrioua  motive, 
absent  in  their  case,  which  nerved  their 
brethren  for  their  uneqnal  contest  with 
Spain.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  all 
through  the  early  historv  of  Holland,  thas 
the  sense  of  utter  dependence  on  Almishtv 
help  that  characterized  these  early  dezeoa- 
ers  of  their  country;  their  example  in  this 
respect  may  serve,  with  many  otners,  as  a 
strong  refutation  of  those  who  see  in  sach 
dependence  a  sign  of  moral  weakness, 
and  a  thing  that  paralyzes  human  energy. 

Contemporary  histories  record  many 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  simple  thanks- 
giving in  the  very  moment  of  deliverance 
from  danger  or  of  sudden  victory,  and  also 
special  national  thanksgiving  dajrs  ap- 
pointed by  the  States  on  dinerent  occa- 
sions. We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  copying  some  lines  of  a  fine 
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page  in  Motley's  history,  which  describes 
the  general  thanksgiving  after  the  relief 
of  the  siege  of  Leyden. 

The  admiral,  stepping  ashore,  was  welcomed 
by  the  magistracy,  and  a  solemn  procession 
was  immediately  formed.  Magistrates  and 
citizens,  wild  Zelanders,  emaciated  burgher 
guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women,  children, 
nearly  every  living  person  within  the  walls, 
all  repaired  without  delay  to  the  great  church, 
stout  Admiral  Boisot  leading  the  way.  The 
starving  and  heroic  city,  which  had  been  so 
firm  in  its  resistance  to  an  earthly  king,  now 
bent  itself  in  humble  gratitude  before  the 
King  of  Kings.  After  prayers,  the  whole  vast 
congregation  joined  in  the  thanksgiving  hymn ; 
thousands  of  voices  raised  the  song,  but  few 
were  able  to  carry  it  to  its  conclusion,  for  the 
universal  emotion,  deepened  by  the  music, 
became  too  full  for  utterance.  The  hymn  was 
abruptly  suspended,  while  the  multitude  wept 
like  children.  This  scene  of  honest  pathos 
terminated,  the  necessary  measures  for  dis- 
tributing the  food,  and  for  relieving  the  sick, 
were  taken  by  the  magistracy. 

In  those  times  few  relijs^ious  minds  were 
free  from  a  tendency  to  subtle  theological 
disputes.  Readers  of  Dutch  history,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  familiar  with  the  violence  of  these  dis- 
putes, and  the  lamentable  consequences 
in  the  divisions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
The  Dutch  mind  still  has  this  theological 
cast;  it  is  most  marked,  perhaps,  in  the 
peasant  class.  In  some  villages  the  very 
air  seems  impregnated  with  theology,  and 
men  and  women  discuss  the  old  problems 
of  freewill  and  predestination  with  much 
the  same  ardor  and  heat  with  which  their 
fathers  argued  them  in  the  time  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  We  have  been  told  this 
is  a  trait  they  have  in  common  with  some 
of  the  Scotch  peasantry. 

As  relics  of  a  past  age  so  unlike  our 
nineteenth  century,  these  village  Round- 
heads are  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
humanity ;  but  apart  from  this,  there  is  an 
interest  and  dignity  attaching  to  these 
humble  people,  to  whom  the  things  unseen 
are  of  such  vast  importance,  which  in  our 
estimation  is  lacking  in  those  whose 
thoughts  are  merely  earthbound. 

One  more  feature  of  Dutch  character  in 
the  past  claims  our  brief  attention.  Lib- 
erality to  the  poor  is  an  old  Dutch  virtue. 
As  early  as  i6i2,  a  certain  Scultetus,  who 
passed  through  Holland  on  his  way  to 
England  in  the  suite  of  young  Frederick 
of  the  Palatinate  —  afterwards  king  of 
Bohemia  —  says,  after  descanting  on  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Amsterdam : 
"To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  most  struck  with 
the  exemplary  care  taken  of  the  sick  and 
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poor,  the  aged  and  orphans,  in  buildings 
of  such  an  imposing  kind  that  I  hesitate 
whether  to  call  them  palaces  or  alms- 
houses." 

The  law  of  Holland  does  not  acknowl- 
edge a  legal  right  to  relief  drawn  from  the 
rates.  On  the  contrary,  it  lays  down  as  a 
rule  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  left  to 
the  various  Churches  and  to  private  insti- 
tutions, but  it  admits  of  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  those  who  cannot  obtain  help 
through  these  agencies,  and  who  are  in 
absolute  destitution.  The  local  govern- 
ment (we  cannot  use  the  word  town  coun- 
cil, because  towns  and  country  districts 
have  precisely  the  same  governing  bodies) 
every  year  sets  apart  a  sum  of  money  for 
these  uses.  Also,  in  all  the  larger  towns, 
there  are  hospitals  for  the  sick,  supported 
by  the  rates,  to  which  the  poor  are  admit- 
ted free  of  charge.  In  some  cases  sub- 
sidies are  given  by  the  authorities  to 
charities  managed  by  the  Churches,  or  by 
private  individuals,  but  only  when  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  ordinary  resources 
are  not  sufficient.  It  follows  that  secular 
and  church  committees  must  act  in  con- 
cert, and  are  bound  to  acknowledge  what 
is  being  done  one  by  the  other.  Except 
in  the  case  of  children,  and  of  old  or  other- 
wise helpless  people,  idiots,  etc.,  only 
out-of-door  relief  is  given.  The  State, 
however,  has  so-called  "  working  colonies  " 
in  the  open  country,  to  which  beggars  and 
vagrants  can  be  sent  by  the  magistrates, 
and  where  they  are  compelled  to  work  for 
a  small  pay. 

To  return  to  the  system  of  relief  by  the 
Churches,  it  must  first  be  briefly  stated 
that  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which  may  be  called  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  though  all  recognized  reli- 
gious denominations  (Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Baptists,  etc.),  are  subsidized 
by  the  State  as  well,  covers  the  entire  coun- 
try on  the  parochial  system.  The  form  of 
government  is  Presbyterian,  and  the  care 
of  the  poor  is  the  duty  of  (lay)  deacons. 
We  need  not  add  that  this  is,  of  course,  an 
unpaid  office,  filled  by  men  of  all  ranks  of 
society,  generally,  however,  of  the  middle 
class,  who  have  little  time  to  spare.  Cyn- 
ical people  say  they  find  some  compensa- 
tion in  the  dignity  of  their  office,  but  it  is 
more  charitable  and  more  true  to  seek  the 
clue  to  their  disinterested  and  often  weari- 
some labors  in  a  real  love  to  their  neigh- 
bor. The  wife  of  a  young  head  gardener 
who  filled  the  office  of  deacon  in  a  large 
country  parish  told  the  writer  that  her 
husband  took  the  interests  of  the  poor  so 
much  to  heart  that  he  lay  awake  at  night 
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thinking  of  them,  and  that  the  attendant 
worry  almost  made  him  ill.  The  deacons, 
as  a  rule,  are  in  high  estimation  with  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  numbers  of  charita- 
ble people  think  it  wiser  and  safer  to  give 
through  their  agency  than  directly  them- 
selves. The  funds  are  derived  partly  from 
these  spontaneous  gifts  and  from  endow- 
ments, partly  from  the  proceeds  of  collec- 
tions. 

Every  Sunday,  in  all  the  churches  in 
town  and  country,  two  bags  go  round,  one 
for  the  poor,  the  other  for  church  ex- 
penses. Besides  these,  other  collections 
are  held  at  regular  intervals.  The  trav- 
eller may  have  noticed  a  man  with  a  plate- 
bowl  going  about  from  house  to  house, 
generally  preceded  by  a  boy  from  one  of 
the  orphanages,  who  rings  the  door-bell 
for  him;  this  man  is  making  the  usual 
yearly  collection  at  every  house,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  creed  of  its  inmates,  for  the 
poor  of  his  church,  or  for  its  orphanage 
and  almshouse.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  liberality  of  feeling  which  has  always 
co-existed  in  Holland  with  much  narrow- 
ness and  intolerance  that  these  collections 
are  held  by  all  the  religious  denominations, 
even  by  the  Jewish  community,  and  meet 
with  some  response  from  most  household- 
ers, though,  of  course,  the  amount  of  the 
gift  differs  very  widely  according  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  giver  with  the  particular 
object  in  view. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  well-organized 
work  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  room  for  private  effort,  and  it  is 
more  and  more  acknowledged  that  official 
relief,  however  wisely  and  kindly  be- 
stowed, can  never  take  the  place  of  other 
personal  intercourse  with  the  poor,  nor  of 
individual  sympathy  with  their  special 
wants  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  humanity.  Of  late 
years,  new  methods  have  been  tried  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  masses  and  of 
raising  them  to  a  higher  moral  level. 
Many  of  these  are  an  imitation  of  those 
used  in  England ;  some  of  the  latter  have 
proved  successful,  others  have  failed  be- 
cause they  were  adopted  wholesale,  with- 
out enough  regard  for  difiEerences  of 
habits,  feelings,  and  ideas. 

The  situation  is,  in  fact,  widely  different 
here  from  what  it  is  in  most  other  coun- 
tries ;  there  is  much  in  the  condition  of 
our  poorer  classes  to  call  forth  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  pity,  and  to  stir  the  ener- 
gies of  all  who  take  a  real  interest  in  their 
welfare ;  the  **  labor  question  "  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  the  front,  and  among 
the  **  unemoloyed  *'  too  many  fall  an  easy 


prey  to  designing  Socialist  teachers ;  ttiH 
owing  to  many  causes,  and  amoog  them 
we  may  justly  count  the  national  habiti  of 
industry  and  thrift,  to  which  we  hate 
already  alluded,  the  **  social  problem" 
that  call. for  solutioo  are  not  so  terrible  as 
elsewhere. 

To  return  to  the  past,  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  descriptioa 
of  all  the  links  that  bind  it  with  the  pre» 
ent  in  Dutch  life,  there  is  one  more  that 
must  not  be  omitted ;  we  meao  the  pret- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  origioaDf 
French  families,  descendants  of  the  Ha- 
gue not  refugees,  who  from  time  to  time, 
especially  at  that  of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  ot  Nantes,  found  shelter  here,  as 
many  others  did  in  England.  As  is  the 
case  there,  they  have  amalgamated  eih 
tirely  with  the  people  of  their  adopted 
land,  and  are  found  among  all  classes; 
even  among  the  very  poor  one  comet 
across  such  names  as  Chef  d'HAtel  or 
Carri^re.  These  refugees  were  for  the 
most  part  a  real  acquisition  to  their  new 
fatherland,  and  amply  repaid  the  kindness 
and  generosity  showed  them.  No  exact 
estimate  of  their  numbers  can  be  made, 
but  they  must  have  been  very  numeroot, 
for  in  the  year  1688  there  were  no  less  tbss 
sixty-two  French  or  **  Walloon  **  chnrcbci 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  so-called  ■«  Wal- 
loon "  churches  (which  name  now  des|^ 
nates  all  the  French  churches  in  HoUano} 
had  an  earlier  origin;  they  were  estab" 
lished  by  Protestant  refugees  from  the 
Walloon  provinces  of  the  southern  NeA* 
erlands,  who  settled  in  the  north  to  escape 
the  Spanish  domination.  From  them,  it 
may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  some  of 
our  best  families  have  sprung.  Seventees 
Walloon  churches  still  exist,  with  twenty 
five  pastors,  and  they  are  considered  ai 
part  of  the  Established  Church.  Except 
in  the  larger  towns,  they  no  longer  have 
any  raison  (titrt^  and  there  Is  somethiai 
rather  ludicrous  in  a  Dutchman  —  as  ii 
often  the  case,  for  few  of  the  ministers  me 
French  or  Swiss  —  preaching  in  very  ^ 
different  French  to  a  congregation  molt 
likely  entirely  composed  ot  Dutch-speal^ 
ing  people,  while  it  must  be  weary  «9ik 
for  the  boys  and  £[irls  from  the  chorA 
orphanage  —  who,  in  their  quaint,  ol^ 
fashioned  costumes,  will  at  once  attnci 
the  stranger's  notice  — to  sit  oat  the  loqg 
!  sermon  in  a  language  they  know  bvtim* 
'  perfectly. 

I     Besides  those  mentioned  above,  there 

I  are  a  few  other  traces  of  foreign  cxinc- 

i  tion  among  the  Dutch.    Here  and  tben 

small    colonies  of    dark-haired,   biowi 
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skioned  people  are  looked  upon  as  de- 
scendants of  Spanish  soldiers  who  settled 
in  the  enemy's  land.  A  good  many  offi- 
cers and  privates  of  the  Swiss  and  Scotch 
regiments  that  were  in  the  service  of  the 
States  at  different  epochs  remained  in 
Holland  and  left  their  names  to  numerous 
descendants.  We  take  a  few  Scotch 
names  at  random  from  the  **  Hague  Di- 
rectory : "  Bruce,  Douglas,  Hamilton  of 
Silvertonhill,  MacDonald,  MacEvoy, 
Mackay,  MacLeod. 

It  may  be  that  to  this  mixture  of  for- 
eign blood  it  is  due,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  that  the  Dutch  are  on  the  whole 
good  linguists,  and  are  very  familiar  with 
foreign  literature.  It  would  be,  indeed,  a 
very  foolish  and  narrow  patriotism  that 
would  limit  the  intellectual  food  of  a 
small  nation  like  the  Dutch  —  or,  indeed, 
of  any  nation — to  its  own  productions, 
however  excellent  these  may  be,  unmind- 
ful of  "  the  brotherhood  "  so  beautifully 
described  by  Ruskin,  "  Not  of  equality, 
nor  of  likeness,  but  of  giving  and  receiv- 
ing ;  the  souls  that  are  unlike,  and  the  na- 
tions that  are  unlike,  and  the  natures  that 
are  unlike,  each  receiving  something 
from,  and  of,  the  other's  gifts  and  the 
other's  glory."  Generous  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  intellectual  debt  due  to  other 
nations  is  common  among  educated  Dutch 
people.  For  those  who  do  not  know 
toreign  languages,  or  do  not  know  them 
well  enough  to  enjoy  reading  them,  there 
are  translations  of  most  classical  or  popu- 
lar English,  French,  and  German  authors. 

Of  course  this  acquaintance  with  for- 
eign books  must  influence  the  national 
mind,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  its  peculiar  bias  is  thus  de- 
stroyed. The  characteristics  of  the  Dutch 
mind,  both  good  and  bad  ones,  are  too 
strong  and  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  past  to 
be  effaced,  or  even  materially  altered, 
merely  by  contact  with  foreign  minds. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that,  while  preserv- 
ing the  national  type,  Holland  is  being 
powerfully  affected  by  the  "spirit  of  the 
age."  As  has  been  well  said,  "The 
thought  of  our  own  time,  in  its  evolving 
phases  or  folds  of  varied  hue,  bathes  us 
like  an  atmosphere  "  (Tulloch).  Subtle, 
almost  mysterious  as  this  influence  is,  it 
must  necessarily  be  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  nature  and  extent.  While  much 
remains  that  is  still  very  distinctive  in 
Dutch  life —  much  more,  indeed,  than  can 
be  conveyed  to  foreign  readers  without 
making  indiscreet  demands  on  their  pa- 
tience, and  also  without  lifting  too  much 
of  the  veil  of  privacy  which  no  one  cares 
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to  remove  from  the  family  and  social  life 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs  —  yet  every 
year  takes  away  from  this  distinctive 
character,  and  colors  life  and  customs  and 
thought  with  more  of  the  cosmopolitan 
hue  which  is  fast  covering  the  civilized 
world.  Even  those  whose  memory  does 
not  go  back  much  farther  than  about 
twenty-five  years,  can  observe  many 
changes  in  great  and  small  things  which 
all  point  in  this  direction.  A  mere  straw 
will  show  the  way  the  wind  blows,  and, 
to  mention  one  01  these  changes,  the  vil- 
lage maiden's  scornful  rejection  of  the 
snowy  lace  cap  and  simple  costume  that 
became  her  mother  so  well,  and  her  adop- 
tion of  a  vulgar  style  of  dress  in  rude 
imitation  of  the  fashions  of  the  day,  is  one 
among  many  indications  that  the  influence 
of  the  "spirit  of  the  age  'Ms  felt  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 

It  will,  of  course,  depend  on  a  person's 
point  of  view  whether  he  welcomes  these 
changes  or  not  In  the  eyes  of  some, 
railroads  and  tramways,  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  cheap  education  and  competi- 
tive examinations,  and  the  great  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  1888,  all  these  factors 
in  the  social  revolution  which  is  daily 
going  on,  are  pure  and  unmixed  blessings 
which  only  prejudice  can  see  in  any  other 
light.  Certainly  no  one,  however  conserv- 
ative his  habit  of  mind,  can  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  narrowness  and  mere 
esprit  de  clocher  ^\{\z\i  limited  the  horizon 
and  dwarfed  the  sympathies  of  former 
generations,  and  which  all  these  causes, 
working  in  various  ways,  are  more  and 
more  tending  to  remove  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  listen  without 
respectful  sympathy  and  partial  assent  to 
those  among  our  seniors  who  fear  that  the 
national  character  will  gradually  lose  in 
stability  and  thoroughness,  in  faithfulness 
(in  the  sense  of  the  German  word  tren) 
and  depth,  rather  than  gain  in  other  re- 
spects. 

Yet,  compared  with  other  countries,  the 
clock  of  time  moves  comparatively  slowly, 
except  perhaps  in  the  great  commercial 
towns  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 
The  rush  and  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern 
life,  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  thirst 
for  excitement,  the  comparative  neglect  of 
home  duties  and  home  pleasures,  the  lack 
of  "  time  to  mourn  "  and  of "  time  to  mend," 
the  shallowness  of  so-called  friendships 
quickly  formed  and  as  quickly  dropped, 
the  general  deterioration  of  manners  in 
society,  these  "signs  of  the  times"  are 
not  wanting  in  Holland;  but,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
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I  will  a  round  unvarninhed  tale  deliver.  —  OiJUiio. 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE    SNAKE. 

Along  one  of  the  paths  of  the  Ghilnni 
B&gh  advanced  a  group  of  natives,  having 
in  their  midst  an  En;;;Iishmanf  over  whom 
one  of  them  holds  a  hujje  red  canvas  um- 
brella: this  is  Major  Fane.  He  is  making 
his  usual  morning  inspection  of  the  gar- 
den. He  stops  to  observe  the  work  of 
one  of  the  coolies  employed  in  it,  and  not 
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to  what  can  be  observed  in  larger  coun- 
tries, where  the  conditions  of  life  are 
necessarily  different,  and  people  are  com- 
pelled to  live  faster,  and  where,  the  current 
of  public  opinion  being  stronger,  the  in- 
dividual power  of  resistance  is  less  great. 
Comparisons,  however,  are  dangerous 
things,  and  we  abstain  from  getting  on 
such  perilous  ground.  The  days  are  past 
when,  as  a  political  power,  points  of  com- 
parison between  Holland  and  other  nations 
offered  themselves  in  plenty  to  the  most 
superficial  observer;  but,  though  she  no 
longer  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  **  council 
of  nations,"  the  secondary  part  which  is 
hers  now  is  not  without  importance  for  the 
world  at  large  as  well  as  for  herself.  The 
popular  imagination  of  our  times  is  not 
easily  struck,  except  by  huge  proportions 
and  tremendous  effects,  and  it  is  not  only 
in  America  that  the  figure  of  speech  known 
as  hyperbole  is  becoming  general.  In 
Holland  its  use  would  be  a  little  more 
ridiculous  than  elsewhere ;  but  that  fact 
need  surely  not  rob  that  country  of  inter- 
est to  the  thoughtful  spectator.  The  stage 
is  comparatively  small,  the  actors  are  com- 
paratively few,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  drama  should  be  less  stirring,  or  the 
qualities  displayed  less  lofty  and  less 
worthy  of  admiration  than  on  the  larger 
stages  of  the  world.  Happily,  the  Dutch- 
man feels  this  to  the  very  core ;  his  pa- 
triotism is  not  damped  by  any  hamper- 
ing sense  of  the  smallness  of  his  country, 
nor  his  ambition  to  serve  her  quenched 
because  he  knows  that,  whatever  his 
claims  to  greatness,  he  can  never  aspire 
to  the  world-wide  fame  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  great  men  in  great  countries. 

S.  T. 
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approving,  he  turns  to  the  orderly  behiad 
him  and  says,  **Maro*'  (m.,  Beat^  aid 
then  turning  round  again  towards  the 
coolie  he  points  his  long  gloved  forefiLicr 
solemnly  towards  him  and  says  io  oil 
quiet,  drawling  voice,  **isko**  (i.^  bim). 
and  the  culprit  is  beaten  (/.<.,  cuffed^  ooi 
very  severely,  and  the  major  passes  on. 

Major  Fane  is  a  man  with  a  tall  and 
elegant  figure  —  Beatrice  had  probablj 
derived  hers  from  him*-and  moves  with 
an  easy,  sauntering  gait.  His  dress  ei- 
hi  bits  an  elegance  of  cut  not  commosat 
that  time  in  India.  His  clothes  areeti* 
dently  London*made.  He  wears  gloves,  a 
thing  not  usual  in  India,  at  all  events  not 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  But  Ludti 
Fane  had  dressed  well  from  his  youth  op- 
ward.  From  his  boyhood  had  he  beta 
distinguished  for  his  calm,  quiet,  sctf> 
possessed  manner,  for  his  ele/cant  beari^ 
and  his  lofty  carriage.  As  a  child  of  eight 
his  bow  was  stately;  at  school  he  wai 
called  ''  my  lord  ;  *'  at  Addiscombe  he  was 
called  ''  the  duke,"  or,  rather,  •'  the  dook.* 

Dismissing  the  garden  people,  all  bat 
the  umbrella-bearer,  of  course.  Major  Faae 
saunters  up  towards  the  watercourse,  and 
mounting  the  bank,  here  a  somewhat  high 
one,  moves  along  it  to  the  corner  articic 
the  girls  are  seated.  He  salutes  the  lair 
concourse  with  his  usual  statel}-,  coartlj 
air. 

"  Oh,  ah,  haw !  how  vewy  cool  it  alwayi 
is  heeaw  I  '*  he  exclaims  as  he  gets  witbia 
the  far-spread  shade  of  the  Moian-tfcei 
The  difference  of  temperature  betweca 
the  sun  and  the  shade  is  always  very  great 
in  tropical  lands,  more  especially  in  tbe 
summer  time. 

'*  Delightfully  so,*'  says  Maud  Hiltoa, 
the  only  one  standing  on  the  pathway. 

''  Oh,  ah  ! "  says  Major  Fane. 

The  exclamation  is  not  appropriate.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  doubting  thedelifb^ 
fulness  of  the  place,  which  the  tone  of  his 
own  speech  showed  that  he  did  not  mcaa 
to  do.  But  '*oh,"  ''ah,"  and  ••hab,"or 
oftener  **haw,*'  were  mere  inteiiectiQaik 
mere  sounds  with  him.  We  all  haveiMr 
favorite,  meaningless,  recurrent  phraaa 
and  exclamations,  such  as  ^  By  Jove !  **aad 
**  By  Jin^o  I  **  and  ^  Bless  my  sonl  1 "  «d 
**  Golly  I  ^'  and  so  forth  —  mere  mecbasial 
utterances.  But  with  Major  Fane  tbcy 
were  more  indicative  of  character  this 
they  usually  are  —  indicative  of  a  certaia 
slowness  of  thought  as  well  as  a  slownai 
of  speech. 

**  I  saw  *  the  Wogue  *  being  taken  boae 
vewy  wet,"  he  says  to  Agnes  Hilton,  whose 
style  of    beauty,  clear  cut,  aristocratic^ 
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somewhat  hard,  is  much  to  bis  taste.  The 
Rogue  is  the  name  of  Agnes's  handsome, 
troublesome  horse. 

*'  Yes,  I  gave  him  a  good  gallop  round 
the  racecourse." 

"  Hah ! " 

While  they  were  speaking  an  addition 
is  made  to  the  party. 

In  each  generation  very  nearly  a  million 
of  people  die  of  snake-bite  in  India.  There 
are  many  causes  for  this.  Snakes  mul- 
tiply excessively.  A  religious  prejudice, 
founded  on  fear,  prevents  the  people  from 
killing  them.  The  natives  do  not  wear 
shoes  or  stockings.  They  live  in  huts 
with  earthen  floors,  and  thatched  roofs 
covered  with  gourds  and  creepers,  in 
which  reptiles  love  to  lurk.  They  sleep 
on  the  ground  or  on  low  bedsteads,  from 
which  the  thrown-out  hand  or  dangling 
leg  or  arm  touches  the  ground.  Then 
man  walks  the  surface  of  the  earth  perpen- 
dicularly on  his  feet;  the  snake  glides 
over  it  horizontally  on  his  belly;  the  head 
and  the  heel  are  constantly  coming  in 
contact;  the  man's  eyes  are  very  high  up 
in  the  air. 

The  unexpected  addition  to  the  party  is 
that  of  a  snake,  a  snake  of  the  most  ven- 
omous kind  known. 

The  girls  have  all  been  looking  towards 
Major  Fane,  and  the  most  subtile  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field  has  come  down  the 
pathway  towards  them  unobserved.  Maud 
Hilton  feels  a  sudden  pressure  on  her 
foot,  a  gliding  motion  across  her  instep,  a 
sudden,  cold,  horrid,  indescribable  sensa- 
tion there ;  she  knows  instinctively  what 
it  is,  even  before  she  glances  down  and 
sees.  Her  first,  almost  uncontrollable, 
impulse  is  to  throw  up  the  foot,  so  as  to 
cast  the  venomous  reptile  from  her;  but 
she  is  quick  of  thought,  firm  of  will,  cour- 
ageous ;  by  doing  so  she  may  only  throw 
the  snake  on  to  the  girls  before  her;  she 
may  only  entangle  herself  with  him,  cause 
him  to  turn  on  her.  She  has  a  wonderful 
self-command,  a  wonderful  self-posses- 
sion ;  she  becomes  neither  mad  nor  par- 
alyzed with  fear,  and  so  she  remains  quite 
still  —  really  the  safest  thing  she  can  do 
—  her  eye  a  little  brighter,  her  cheek  a 
little  paler,  her  right  hand  grasping  the 
little  slender  riding-whip  a  little  tighter. 
Her  courage  is  put  to  the  fullest  proof, 
for  the  snake  is  a  very  long  one  and  is 
moving  slowly,  and  takes  some  time  pass- 
ing over  her  instep.  But  at  last  the  horrid 
pressure  is  removed,  and  then  she  calls 
out,  '*  The  snake !  The  snake  I "  Then 
there  is  a  sudden  commotion,  loud  shrieks 
and  cries.    They  have  all  seen  the  enemy 
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of  mankind,  Agnes  Hilton  sits  quite  still 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  venomous, 
gliding  reptile,  not  because  she  is  frozen 
or  fascinated  or  deprived  of  all  power  of 
motion,  but  simply  because  she  is  not 
made  afraid.  Beatrice  Fane  has  run  be- 
hind the  bench  ;  May  Wynn  finds  herself 
standing  on  it  by  some  sudden,  uncon- 
scious, mechanical  action;  while  Lilian 
Fane  throws  up  her  legs  so  violently  as  to 
tumble  over  into  the  seat,  head  downward, 
a  comical  element  in  the  scene  which  no 
one  near  her  has  eyes  to  notice. 

•*  The  snake  1  The  snake  1 "  shouts 
Maud  Hilton  to  Major  Fane,  who  is  stand- 
ing right  in  the  way  of  the  death-bearer. 

**  Oh,  ah ! "  says  the  major,  lifting  his  eye- 
glass—  he  wears  an  eye-glass — quietly, 
and  fixing  it  quietly  into  his  right  eye. 

Disturbed  by  the  cries  and  movements 
the  serpent  has  quickened  his  pace ;  the 
curves  in  his  body  have  become  shorter 
and  move  faster  from  side  to  side. 

"The  snake,  Major  Fane!"  "The 
snake,  father ! "  shout  Maud  Hilton  and 
Beatrice  Fane  in  one  breath. 

**  Hah  1 "  says  Major  Fane.  That  the 
exclamation  is  "  Hah  1 "  and  not  "  Haw  1 " 
indicates  a  certain  degree  of  excitement 
on  his  part.  But  still  he  keeps  his  ground, 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  snake  means 
to  pursue  his  course  down  the  pathway,  is 
advancing  straight  at  him,  and  there  is  now 
but  a  short  interval  between  them.  The 
coolie  has  all  this  time  been  still  holding 
the  umbrella  carefully  over  his  master^s 
head  ;  that  is  to  him  a  paramount  duty  — 
he  would  have  continued  to  fulfil  it  in  the 
face  of  a  battery  of  guns ;  but  the  interval 
has  become  too  short  for  him ;  the  fear  of 
the  serpent  is  very  strong  in  the  human 
breast,  and  so  he  tumbles  down  the  slope 
of  the  bank,  by  the  edge  of  which  he  is 
'standing,  umbrella  and  all.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  man*s  feet  were  bare  and 
his  legs  naked.  And  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  snake  seems  the  natural  thing  to 
do.  This  is  what  the  girls  expect  Major 
Fane  to  do,  but  he  doesn^t.  They  all 
know  his  quiet,  calm,  deliberate  way  ;  that 
he  is  never  hurried  in  his  rising  up  or  his 
sitting  down,  in  his  walk  or  in  his  talk. 
But  this,  surely,  is  not  the  moment  for 
lofty  leisureliness. 

"  Run,  father ! "  shouts  Lilian  from  the 
top  of  the  arm  of  the  bench  on  to  which 
she  has  scrambled  again. 

"Jump ! " cries  Maud  Hilton. 

One  great  difficulty  in  story-telling  is 
that  of  conveying  a  just  impression  of  the 
passage  of  time.  What  has  occupied  a 
long  time  in  happening  is  described  in  a 
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few  words  which  coDvey  the  idea  of  brief- 
ness, while  that  which  happened  in  a  few 
seconds  may  need  a  detailed  description 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  length,  of  dura- 
tion. "  Ten  years  passed  away,"  *•  A  sud- 
den flash  of  lightning,"  one  reads  as  fast 
as  the  other.  What  has  now  taken  the 
reader  many  minutes  to  read  had  passed 
in  a  few  seconds. 

Snakes  do  not  generally  attack  men. 
They  do  not  bite  the  heel  unless  they  think 
it  is  about  to  bruise  the  head.  They  only 
give  the  fatal  nip  to  hand  or  foot  when 
they  find  these  in  the  way,  feel  them  upon 
them.  They  would  rather  avoid  man  than 
assail.  They  do  not  appear  to  bear  about 
with  them  a  constant  sense  of  the  enmity 
engendered  in  Eden.  Their  attack  is 
more  often  defensive  than  aggressive. 
But  it  so  happens  that  this  snake  has  his 
dwelling-place  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  a 
little  distance  beyond  where  Major  Fane 
is  standing.  He  evidently  thinks  that  the 
man  is  purposely  barring  the  way  to  it,  of 
course  with  hostile  intent,  and  so  he  pre- 
pares to  friehten  him  out  of  the  way,  or 
exercise  on  him  the  power  of  killing  which 
in  the  case  of  birds  and  small  animals  he 
finds  so  immediately  fatal.  And  so  he 
has  reared  himself  up,  and  expanded  his 
horrid  hood  —  so  making  manifest  that  he 
is  a  cobra  da  capello.  His  forked  tongue 
is  darting  quickly  in  and  out ;  he  is  slowly 
swinging  his  hooded  head  from  side  to 
side  preparatory  to  launching  himself  for- 
ward to  administer  the  fatal  stroke  and 
nip.  The  girls  look  on  with  horrified 
eyes,  some  hardly  seeing;  but  Agnes 
Hilton *s  steady  grey  eyes  quietly  trace  the 
distinctive  spectacles  on  the  expanded 
hood. 

"  Oh,  ah  I "  says  Major  Fane.  He  has 
in  his  hand  a  thin  Malacca  cane,  a  clouded 
cane,  for  the  nice  conduct  of  which  he 
was  famous. 

*'  Oh,  ah  !  "  he  exclaims,  and  a  sudden, 
swift  blow  of  the  cane  across  the  neck  and 
the  cobra  is  knocked  over;  a  sharp  cut 
across  the  back  and  he  is  paralyzed ;  a 
fortunate  stroke  across  the  little  flat  head 
and  he  is  dead,  and  Major  Fane  has  put 
the  point  of  his  well-cut,  English-made 
shoe  under  the  body  of  the  dead  reptile, 
and  heaved  it  into  the  watercourse,  and  it 
has  sunk  and  disappeared.  The  orderly 
has  rushed  up  the  bank  and  is  holding  the 
hup;e  umbrella  over  Major  Faoe*s  head  as 
before.  The  whole  thing  has  passed  like 
a  dream. 

"Tell  your  mother,  Beatrice,"  says 
Major  Fane,  **that  I  do  not  want  my 
breakfast  to  be  sent  uo  to  the  Magazine 


this  morning/'  and  puttin||p  bis  well-gkmd 
fingers  to  his  hat,  he  lifts  it  with  bis  and 
easy  grace,  and  saunters  qaietlr  avaj. 

**'lt  has  made  me  feel  quite  uint^^s^ 
Beatrice. 

'*  How  my  heart  is  beating,"  says  May 
Wynn,  putting  her  hand  to  her  si<M. 

"  Well  done,  Major  Fane  I  **  cries  Af- 
nes  Hilton,  dapping  her  bands.  **Tht 
snake  must  have  passed  very  close  torn, 
Maud  ?  " 

**  He  passed  right  over  my  instepv'*uji 
Maud  quietly. 

**And  you  did  not  movel"  exdaiai 
May  Wynn,  in  an  admiring,  almost  a«fr 
stricken  voice. 

"  I  should  have  shrieked  and  kicked 
out,  and  jumped  a  yard  high  in  the  air," 
cries  Lilian  Fane. 

"  If  she  had  kicked  out  she  woold  hsfc 
sent  the  snake  on  to  the  top  of  us ;  that  ii 
why  she  did  not,"  cries  Agnes,  with  qnidE 
understanding,  and  looking  at  her  sister 
with  proud,  fond  tyts^  and  with  a  glovd 
admiration  on  her  face. 

**  It  would  be  a  fine  sight  to  see  yosr 
father  in  a  great  city  at  the  time  of  as 
earthquake,"  says  Maud  quickly,  tumisg 
towards  Beatrice  Fane.  **  I  can  imagine 
him  sauntering  down  a  street  where  tbe 
houses  were  snaking  on  either  side,  and 
looking  up  at  them  quietly  with  his  eye- 
glass  in  his  eye." 

**  Himself  unshaken  while  everythisf 
else  was  shaking,"  says  her  sister  Ag|M& 
*'I  like  a  man  like  that." 

**  It  was  a  cobra,  and  a  very  Ug  one 
too,"  she  goes  on  to  say ;  **  the  spectacles 
were  enormous." 

A  train  of  thought  has  arisen  in  Bea- 
trice Fane*s  mind,  and  she  says,  ^  I  won- 
der if  one  cou/d  put  one's  mouth  ID  a 
snake-bite  and  suck  the  wound,  as  I  beUefe 
was  done  by  somebody." 

'*  Why,  of  course,  at  once,  if  It  was  asy 
one  you  loved  —  cared  for,"  sajrs  Masd 
Hilton,  in  her  deep,  bell-like  tones. 

"Surely  for  any  one  — if  one  oolf 
could,"  says  gentle-nearted  May  Wvnn. 

'*A  lover's  ear  will  hear  tne  loweil 
sound,"  says  Shakespeare.  The  deepen 
ing  color  on  the  cheeks  betray  the  evt 
that  have  first  heard  the  fall  of  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  Maud  Hilton^  check 
has  flushed  first.  Her  eyes  torn,  as  ii 
drawn  perforce,  towards  the  pathway  by 
which  Major  Fane  had  approached,  aad 
then,  as  if  by  a  sudden  effort  of  self-oos- 
trol,  are  turned  away  again.  The  cohr 
has  risen,  red  and  bright,  into  May  Wyna% 
soft,  womanly  cheek  too.  In  Beatrice 
Fane*s  hair  lies  tbe  gold  of  the  sonset,  ni 
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DOW  on  her  cheek  appears  the  flush  of  the 
morn  ;  it  proclaims  the  coming  god.  But 
Lilian  Fane  continues  to  dangle  her  feet 
unconcernedly;  Agnes  Hilton  casts  a 
quick,  sudden  glance  at  her  sister,  but 
that  is  all. 

Three  cheeks  have  flushed,  but  only 
two  men  appear. 

Of  one  of  them  you  would  say,  "  What 
a  handsome  young  fellow  ! "  of  the  other, 
"  What  a  grand  man ! "  But  with  regard 
to  the  latter  as  with  regard  to  Maud  Hil- 
ton —  whose  cheeks  have  paled,  and  whose 
hands  tremble  at  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  men  as  they  had  notpaled  ortrembled 
when  she  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  death- 
dealing  serpent  upon  her  foot  —  it  was  of 
the  inward  and  not  of  the  outward,  of  the 
light  within  and  not  of  the  tabernacle  that 
j'ou  first  took  cognizance.  It  was  a  grand 
face,  a  majestic  form;  but  it  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  one,  the  carriage  of  the 
other,  that  first  impressed  you.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  face  were  as  finely  cut  as  those 
of  an  antique  statue :  a  straight  nose  well 
set  on,  a  well-cut  mouth  and  magnificently 
moulded  chin,  a  splendid  forehead,  broad 
and  high,  on  which  "sparkled  plain  the 
star  of  greatness,"  to  borrow  a  line  from 
"The  Rose  Garden  "  of  Sheikh  Sftdi  of 
Shiraz,  eyes  dark  grey  like  those  of  an 
eagle  ;  but  it  is  the  look  of  power,  of  stern 
command,  the  noble,  royal  look,  that  first 
engages  your  regard.  Your  eye  will  follow 
with  attention  the  details  of  that  splendid, 
manly  form ;  the  wide  shoulders,  the  deep 
chest,  the  lean  flanks,  the  great  height  — 
but  it  is  its  majestic  carriage  that  will 
strike  you  first.  That  pale,  command- 
ing brow,  those  eagle  eyes,  that  firm-set 
mouth  —  you  know  that  you  look  upon 
one  destined  for  great  things,  born  to  be 
a  ruler  among  his  fellow-men,  and  though 
he  is  quite  a  young  man  that  is  already 
beginning  to  appear.  Philip  Lennox,  who 
is  only  a  captain  in  the  army,  though  he 
has  held  higher  local  rank,  has  already 
attained  a  foremost  place  among  the  fa- 
mous soldier-statesmen  of  our  latest  con- 
quered kingdom  —  province  they  call  it  in 
India  —  of  the  Punjab.  He  has  shown  a 
conspicuous  capacity  for  affairs,  civil  or 
military.  He  has  shown  that  he  has  in 
him  the  qualities  of  a  great  administrator 
as  well  as  of  a  great  general.  Placed  in 
charge  of  a  wild,  turbulent,  newly  ac- 
quired district  on  the  Punj&b  frontier,  he 
had  introduced  law  and  order  into  it, 
founded  cities  in  it,  and  intersected  it  with 
roads.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  made  it 
secure  against  the  incursions  of  the  wild 
frontier  tribes  ;  had  worsted  those  strong,  I 


fierce  mountaineers  in  many  ao  engage- 
ment ;  had  stricken  an  awe  into  them  such 
as  they  had  never  felt  before.  A  man  of 
enormous  strength  and  courage,  an  ac- 
complished swordsman,  he  had  met  their 
foremost  champions  in  single  combat,  and 
overcome  them.  How  skilful  and  cunning 
his  arrangements  for  the  fight;  how  well 
combined  the  movements  ;  how  fierce  the 
assault ;  how  terrible  the  long,  indefatiga- 
ble, unsparing  pursuit.  That  pursuit  in 
which  their  best  and  bravest  fell  along  the 
way,  many  under  the  force  of  Lennoxes 
own  arm,  for  he  was  ever  foremost  in  it, 
was  what  struck  most  terror  into  those 
border  raiders.  He  was  a  terrible  roan, 
terrible  in  the  battlefield,  terrible  in  his 
office  chair.  He  exacted  an  implicit  obe- 
dience, the  utmost  tale  of  work.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  worker  himself.  His  en- 
forcement of  a  full  pull  at  the  collar,  his 
imperious,  unbending  will,  his  reserved 
nature,  which  seemed  to  expand  and  be- 
come genial  only  on  the  battlefield,  made 
ordinary  men  think  service  under  him  hard 
and  unpleasant  That  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  urged  against  his  civil  rule. 
But  bis  name  was  a  name  of  power. 

Such  had  been  the  effect  of  his  fine 
presence,  his  strength  of  intellect,  his 
force  of  will,  his  fearlessness,  his  constant 
command  of  success,  of  his  strict  justice, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  of  his  plain,  pure 
mode  of  living,  that  he  had  actually  to 
exert  all  the  power  of  his  authority  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  deified,  for  a 
sect  had  started  up  bearing  his  name,  of 
which  he  was  to  have  been  the  god,  the 
object  of  worship. 

His  companion  does  not  walk  the  earth 
with  such  commanding  footsteps,  but  with 
a  lighter,  gayer  tread.  You  might  have 
said  of  the  two,  "Here  comes  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  with  a  handsome,  bright 
young  squire."  Though  there  is  really 
not  much  difference  in  age  between  the 
two,  the  latter  looks  much  the  younger 
man,  because  his  face  is  more  gay  and 
bright,  not  so  severe,  and  because  it  is  so 
smooth,  and  fair,  and  hairless.  It  is  a 
handsome  face,  and  he  has  also  a  very 
well-built  form,  light,  and  strong,  and 
graceful.  It  is  a  good  face,  with  clear, 
bright,  honest  eyes,  and  a  pleasant,  smiling 
mouth,  with  a  look  of  almost  feminine 
delicacy  and  refinement.  There  is  a  look 
of  shrewdness,  too,  in  the  eyes ;  a  canny 
look,  which  with  the  rather  high  cheek- 
bones proclaim  his  Scotch  nativity.  But 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  high  cheek- 
bones the  outline  of  the  face  is  oval ;  the 
forehead  is  broad  and  upright  if  not  very 
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high,  the  grey  eyes,  somewhat  small  and 
deep-set,  have  in  them  a  shrewd,  kindly, 
thoughtful  look  with  an  oft-coming  humor- 
ous twinkle ;  the  nose  a  delicate  aquiline ; 
a  firm-set,  well-cut  mouth,  expressive  of 
shrewdness,  firmness,  kindliness,  gaiety ; 
a  well-moulded  chin.  This  young  man  is 
also  in  the  army.  He  belongs  to  the  76th 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry.  His  name 
is  William  Hay.  He  is  the  William  re- 
ferred to  bv  Beatrice  Fane ;  he  who  would 
not  have  his  marriage  put  off  until  De- 
cember, but  insisted  that  it  should  take 
place  immediately  after  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains.  With  all  his  feminine  air  he 
does  not  look  like  a  young  fellow  who 
would  be  either  a  "laggard  in  love  or  a 
dastard  in  war." 


ti 


CHAPTER  IV. 
I  WISH  I   HAD. 


»» 


These  girls  are  all  fresh  out  of  En- 
gland, as  their  clear,  bright,  healthy  looks 
unmistakably  show.  They  have  all  come 
out  **  from  home  "  during  the  past  cold 
season  —  some  earlier,  some  later.  Their 
arrival  had,  of  course,  produced  a  great 
commotion  in  Khizrabad.  Young  English- 
women did  not  fiock  to  India  in  those 
days  in  such  numbers  as  they  do  now. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  only  spin- 
ster in  the  place  had  been  the  Miss  Lyster 
about  whom  the  girls  have  talked,  and 
who,  though  still  very  graceful,  yet  was  no 
longer  young ;  her  life  was  devoted  to  the 
nursing  of  an  invalid  mother,  and  was 
bound  to  be  so  devoted  so  long  as  that 
mother  lived.  The  advent  of  four  or  five 
onlv  commonly  good-looking,  attractive 
girls  would  have  been  deemed  a  great 
event,  and  these  were  uncommonly  good- 
looking  and  attractive.  Their  coming  had 
added  greatly  to  the  gaiety  and  joyfulness 
of  the  place.  There  had  been  a  series  of 
balls,  and  dinners,  and  picnics,  and  other 
social  entertainments.  There  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  a  solitary  ride 
and  a  ride  with  a  pretty  girl.  The  deeper 
emotions  had  been  stirred.  To  use  the 
old-world  phraseology,  which  science  had 
not  vet  superseded,  Cupid  began  to  dart 
his  Keen  arrows  around.  Now  arose  be- 
fore the  men  visions  of  love  and  marriage, 
of  sweet  courtship  and  happy  wedlock. 
There  came  a  sudden  stirring  of  the 
strongest  passion  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Khizrabad  passed  into  the  condition  of  the 
earth  in  the  days  of  Norf,  when  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  marrying  and  giv- 
ing in  marriage.  There  arose  in  it  a 
turmoil   of  love-making,  in   which   every 


one  took  a  part,  either  as  performer  or 
spectator.  The  progress  of  each  *'  a&ir  " 
was  watched  with  the  keenest  interest 
Nothing  else  was  talked  about  **  He  »  a 
*gone  coon,*  or,  **WiU  he  'come  to  the 
scratch  '  ?  "  said  the  users  of  slang.  Bets 
were  made  in  chicks  and  bottles  of  clia» 
pagne.  **Will  she  accept  or  refuse?" 
'*What  will  her  mother  say?"  Each 
courtship,  or  faintest  shadow  of  a  oolll^ 
ship,  produced  an  immense  amonnt  cf 
excitement,  of  watching  and  observatioo, 
of  gossip  and  talk  and  comment,  of  prog- 
nostication and  prophecy;  and  two  or 
three  of  them  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  sporting  doctor  o£  the  66th 
had  made  Asnes  Hilton  a  prompt,  codh 
dent  proposal,  and  had  been  met  hy  a 
swift,  disdainful  refusal.  Agnes  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  horses,  but  not  of  horsey 
men.  Then  old  Dr.  Drodie  of  the  76ch, 
the  hunks  and  miser,  the  founder  of  and 
chief  shareholder  in  the  Khizrabad  Bank, 
had  afforded  immense  amusement  by  fait 
ing  in  love  with  the  child  Lilian,  forli 
years  and  more  his  junior.  How  ludi- 
crous had  been  the  antics  of  the  tootlK 
less  old  wooer  with  his  appropriatelj 
gold-mohur-hued  face!  He  had  thouj^ 
that  he  could  descend  on  the  fair  one  in 
a  shower  of  rupees,  one  may  say,  thouA 
he  was  liker  to  Vulcan  than  to  Jove.  **  He 
thinks  that  his  lakh  of  rupees  will  make 
up  for  his  lack  of  everything  else,"  said 
Major  Penn,  a  writer  for  the  press  and  a 
man  of  wit.  **  It  is  a  good  thing  for  ns 
that  Old  Brodie  has  fallen  in  love,"  said 
some  fellow  in  his  regiment;  "it  makes 
him  pleasanter  to  sit  by,  now  that  he  has 
a  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  has  worn  that 
old  piitoo  suit  of  his  for  the  past  twenty 
years."  ''No,  I  thank  yon,  sir  1'*  it  was 
rumored  had  been  Lilian's  English  reply 
to  Dr.  Brodie*s  offer  of  his  big  hand  and 
little  heart  in  verv  broad  Scotch. 

"  Marrv  0«r  cfaughter  I  ^#  — the  ton 
of  a  blacksmith  in  the  Highlands  1"  a»d 
Mrs.  Fane  to  her  husband.  She  was 
excessively  indignant.  It  was  a  personal 
insult.  She  carried  her  feelings  with 
regard  to  Birth  —  she  alwa\'S  spelt  it  is 
her  mind  with  a  capital  fetter  — to  an 
excessive  height. 

The  beautiful  Beatrice  Fane  had«  of 
course,  been  the  cause  of  a  great  sti^ 
■  ring  of  the  feelings,  of  a  great  arousing  of 
'  curiosity.  Who  was  she  likely  to  our* 
1  ry  ?  She  had  half-a-dozen  silent,  hopeleis 
I  adorers.  But  William  Hay  had  at  oooe 
I  openly  avowed  himself  a  candidate  for  her 
fair  hand.  He  had  begun  to  pay  her  atten* 
-  tions  at  once.    But  Mr.  Melvil  was  tht 
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man  of  highest  rank  and  position  in  the 
place.  He  was  in  the  coveted  civil  ser- 
vice. He  might  rise  —  was  in  fact  certain 
to  rise  —  to  higher  honors  yet.  The  girl 
marrying  him  would  at  once  attain  to  a 
very  high  social  position.  He  had  a  very 
large  income  ;  he  had  a  splendid  house,  a 
splendid  establishment.  He  was  a  man  of 
birth  and  breeding,  of  a  very  polished 
address,  with  many  social  gifts,  much 
liked  and  popular,  good-looking,  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
family,  an  especial  favorite  with  Mrs. 
Fane.  Her  preference,  of  course,  would 
be  for  him.  Mr.  Melvil  not  only  held 
high  rank  in  the  special  hierarchy  of  the 
East  India  Company,  under  which  his 
family  had  held  high  official  positions  and 
attained  to  fame  and  fortune,  but  could 
claim  a  good  place  in  English  social  circles 
since  his  uncle  (Lord  Melvil,  the  colonial 
governor)  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage. 
"  That  is  enough  for  her,"  said  those 
who  did  not  like  Mrs.  Fane.  "  The  red- 
book  is  her  Bible,  Of  course  she  will 
marry  her  daughter  to  the  nephew  of  a 
lord."  But  Hay  had  entered  the  field  at 
once  and  pressed  his  suit  with  vigor.  He 
had  secured  the  first  fancy  of  the  girl. 
The  immediate  surrender  to  her  charms 
of  a  young  man  of  such  excellent  qualities, 
of  so  high  a  character,  of  such  a  winning 
address,  so  cheerful  and  gay,  though  of  an 
open  and  pronounced  piety,  and  of  such 
an  attractive  personal  appearance,  who 
might  have  looked  for  success  in  the  woo- 
ing of  any  girl,  at  once  recommended  him 
to  her  favor. 

And  so  it  soon  began  to  be  whispered 
about  that  it  was  only  the  mother's  oppo- 
sition that  was  likely  to  prevent  William 
Hay  from  being  successful  in  his  suit. 
And  it  certainly  spoke  very  highly  for  his 
personal  qualities  that  he  was  successful, 
notwithstanding  that  Mrs.  Fane  could  not 
make  out  that  he  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 
His  father  was  only  a  factor.  But  he  was 
in  the  army.  He  had  a  promise  of  civil 
employ  in  the  Punjab.  He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  command  success.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  highest  principles  and 
character,  strictly  religious  —  and  Mrs. 
Fane  did  not  fail  to  remember  that  that 
was  greatly  in  his  favor,  even  in  regard  to 
his  worldly  interests;  there  was  then  a 
great  uplifting  of  the  Christian  flag  in 
India  ;  the  Clapham  sect  was  very  power- 
ful, both  in  the  Board  of  Control  and  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  (of  the  East  India 
Company)  in  England;  the  last  ruler  of 
these  provinces  had  been   the  son  of  a 
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missionary ;  the  present  ruler  of  the  Pun- 
j&b  was  an  Irish  Protestant ;  it  was  desired 
to  make  the  government  of  India  of  a 
distinctly  Christian  character ;  missionary 
effort  was  favored  (all  of  which,  doubtless, 
had  its  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
coming  Mutiny);  men  in  high  official  posi- 
tions professed  —  in  the  religious  meaning 
of  the  word  —  Christianity,  and  promul- 
gated it ;  piety  was  in  favor  in  high  places ; 
prayer  paid. 

Then  Hay  had  that  gentlemanly  address 
which  Mrs.  Fane  so  greatly  valued.  He 
was  very  good-looking;  he  was  very 
"nice."  And  though  the  wife  of  the 
grandson  of  an  earl,  herself  the  niece  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Mrs.  Fane  was  also  a  woman.  Here  was 
a  case  of  true  love,  of  love  at  first  sight. 
It  was  soon  to  be  seen  that  Hay*s  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  love-making  had  had 
its  effect.  Her  opposition  mieht  not  be 
of  any  use.  And  so  with  William  Hay 
and  Beatrice  Fane,  the  course  of  true  love 
had  run  smooth,  and  was  now  nearing  the 
wished-for  end.  It  had  now  ceased  to 
have  any  great  personal  interest  for  the 
good  people  of  Khizrabad,  except,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  coming 
ceremonial  and  the  wedding  breakfast. 
That  interest  was  now  concentrated  on 
another  love  affair. 

Captain  Lennox  belonged  to  the  Punj&b 
Commission,  but  he  was  just  now  on 
special  duty  in  a  neighboring  independent 
State.  He  was  cousin  to  William  Hay,  and 
often  came  in  (to  Khizrabad)  to  stay  with 
him.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  been 
greatly  attracted  by  Maud  Hilton.  He 
greatly  sought  her  society;  it  was  certain 
that  she  was  greatly  pleased  with  his. 
They  were  great  friends.  Had  a  warmer 
feeling  sprung  up  between  them  ?  Was  it 
likely  to  do  so?  Thev  were  not  either  of 
them  of  the  class  of  persons  who  wear 
their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  and  so 
even  the  women  —  lynx-eyed,  sharp-nosed, 
unscrupulously  prying  and  obtrusive  as 
they  are  in  such  matters  —  were  at  fault. 
About  the  great  liking  and  the  friendship 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  had  singled 
her  out  from  the  very  beginning  as  Wil- 
liam Hay  had  singled  out  Beatrice  Fane. 
He  was  in  a  position  to  marry,  of  course. 
He  was  about  to  return  to  his  lonely 
station,  his  place  of  "watch  and  ward, 
his  "  marquisate,"  on  the  Punj&b  frontier. 
What  more  likely  than  that  a  man  return- 
ing to  a  lonely  frontier  station,  especially 
a  man  of  Lennox's  character,  should  desire 
to  take  a  nice,  pretty  English  girl  back 
with  him?    Would  ne  propose?    If  he 
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did  so,  would  she  not 

cept?    How  could  a  girl  refuse  a  man 

like  him? 

Then  May  Wynn  arrived  on  the  scene. 
and  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  position 
of  things,  which  raised  the  general  ex- 
citement to  the  utmost  pitch.  Captain 
Lennox  was  greatly  taken  with  her;  her 
attraction  for  him  must  have  been  verv 
great  when  a  man  of  his  self-controlled, 
reserved  character  allowed  it  to  be  so 
visible.  Is  it  not  in  love  as  in  electricity 
(perhaps  they  are  the  same  thing),  that  the 
unlike  attracts  and  the  like  repels?  The 
man  of  a  strong,  commanding  character 
may  admire  a  woman  who  has  the  same 
qualities,  but  many  prefer  to  marry  one 
of  a  softer,  more  yielding  nature.  The 
clever  man  may  like  to  talk  to  a  woman 
who  is  as  clever,  but  prefers  to  marry  one 
who  is  not  Eo,  Two  exactly  similar  na- 
tures would  only  clash.  Two  circles  can 
only  meet  at  a  point.  Prominences  fit 
into  hollows.  With  two  similar  natures 
there  would  be  a  redundancy  of  the  same 
quality.  Dissimilar  nalures  supply  tlie 
defects  in  either,  supplement  one  another. 
The  man  prefers  the  feminine  qualities; 
the  woman  the  masculine.  As  Lennox 
was  a  man  of  men,  so  was  May  Wynn  a 
woman  of  women. 

"  It  is  now  six  to  four  on  Miss  Wynn," 
said  stout  old  Colonel  Barnes.  It  is 
strange  to  reflect  how  what  is  of  utmost 
import  to  ourselves  may  be  a  matter  of 
sport  and  jest  to  others. 

This  is  the  explaualion  of  why  three  of 
the  girls  were  excited,  though  only  two 
men  appeared. 

■'  Oh,  William  1 "  cries  Lilian  Fane,  with 
girlish  eagerness,  as  the  two  young  men 
get  near  to  the  bench,  "  we  have  all  nearly 
been  bitten  by  a  snake." 

"All  of  you?"  says  Hay,  smiling  his 
pleasant  smile. 

"  Yes,  all  of  us.  It  went  down  the  path- 
way here,  close  by  the  bench,  right  in  the 
middle  of  our  feet." 

"  If  your  feet  were  where  they  are  now 
yoH  were  not  in  much  danger,"  says  Hay. 
Then  "You  were  not  in  danger?  "lie  says 
tenderly  to  Beatrice  Fane. 

"KoK  were  in  no  danger?"  says  Len- 
nox, with  eager  solicitude  and  an  unusual 
softness  in  his  voice,  to May  Wynn. 

The  crimson  tide  rises  high  in  May 
Wynn's  soft,  tender  cheek,  ebbs  low  in 
Maud  Hilton's  more  firmly  but  as  exqui- 
sitely moulded  one.  Among  the  others 
there  is  a  sudden,  quick  awakening  of  in- 
terest; a  concentration  of  attention,  a 
rustle   of    excitement    and    expectation. 


Lilian  Fane,  still  perched  on  the  arm  < 
the  seat,  gives  a  little  convulsive  kickt 
her  legs,  Agnes  Hilton  glances  quickt 
from  May  VVyna  to  her  sister.  She  \. 
no  means  relieves  but  adds  to  the  teasio 
by  her  quick,  sharp  speech. 

"  It  was  only  my  sister  who  was  in  an-, 
sort  of  danger.  The  snake  passed  rlga 
over  her  foul." 

"Yes,  and  she  never  moved!"  ct 
Lilian,  her  astonishment  at  that  fact  s 
strong  upon  her.  "  I  should  have  jumpei 
a  yard  high.  1  never  could  have  kept  stil 
wilh  the  cobra  passing  over  my  foot;  I 
must  have  kicked  ray  foot."  ' 

"  Maud  did  not  do  so  because  th« 
would  have  sent  the  snake  on  to  the  icq 
of  one  of  us  —  of  Miss  Wynn,  perhaps-. 
sent  it  among  us.  That  is  why  she  AVt 
not  do  so,"  says  Agnes  Hilton,  in  her  lim 

"  It  was  very  brave  and  noble  ol  her  V 
cries  May  Wynn,  with  eager,  generoin 
warmth. 

"  Grand ! "  cries  William  Hay,  clappin; 
his  hands. 

Despite  all  her  efforts,  Maud  Hilton' 
eyes  seek  Lennox's  face.     But  a  hasty  ia^ 
different  yes  is  all   that  comes  from  bin. 
He  does  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  her 
He  exhibits  no  concern  about  the  dangi 
she  has  run ;  utters  no  word  of  praise  I 
her  self-control,  of  congratulation  at  bi 
escape.     He  seems  to  be  thinking  morei 
May  Wynn's  words  than  of  what  has  give 
rise  to  them;  of   May  Wynn's 
warmth  of  approval  than  of  her 
ness  and  courage,  of  her  risking  oC  licf 
own  life  and  saving  that  of  some  othen. 
Agnes  watching  her  sees  a  slight  tren 
pass  over  her  frame,  a  slight  spasm  p: 
across  her  face,  both  so  shght  as  to  hiTe 
escaped  any  other  but  her  own  angry,  ex- 
cited, solicitous    gaze.     Then   the  usu^ 
predominant  expression  of  calm  self-coin* 
maud  comes  over  the  face  and  she  sajra 
quietly.  — 

"The  only  one  who  was  really  in  d; 
was  Major  Fane.    The    snake  atiackei' 
him.    He  killed    it  as  quietly   with  his 
cane  as  if  he  were  squashing  a  fly 

'■Did  he?"  says  William  Hay. 

only  thing  that  has  suffered  i> 


Liliai 


a  hat. 


damaged,"  cries  LlliUi 
pulling  it  quickly  oS  her  head  and  lookiii| 
at  it  with  anxious  looks.  She  was  very 
careful  of  het  adornments,  And  this  waal 
a  hat  just  out  from  "home,"  one  of  tli* 
latest  fashion. 
"  There  was  really  more  of  comedy  thi 
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of  tragedy  in  the  whole  a£Eair,"  goes  on 
Maud,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  The  way  that 
Lilian  tumbled  over  into  the  seat,  and  the 
way  that  Major  Fane's  orderly  tumbled 
down  the  embankment,  umbrella  and  all !  " 
and  she  describes  the  two  incidents  in  a 
way  that  makes  them  all  laugh  —  the  more 
readily,  perhaps,  because  of  the  tension  of 
their  feelings. 

"  But  I  really  thought  that  father  would 
be  bitten,"  says  Lilian,  as  she  eagerly  re- 
lates the  details  of  the  affair;  "he  took 
such  a  long  time  screwing  his  glass  into 
his  eye." 

But  now  the  actual  physical  atmosphere 
has  begun  to  thrill,  too.  It  is  past  the 
usual  time  for  being  indoors;  it  is  nearly 
eight  o'clock.  They  must  now  hurry 
away.  They  go  down  together  to  one  of 
the  gateways  where  the  young  men  have 
left  their  horses.  Here  the  girls  must 
separate  for  their  respective  homes.  They 
are  all  walking,  for  they  all  live  very  near, 
which  is  the  reason  that  those  who  have 
been  riding  have  sent  their  horses  away. 

"  We  shall  all  meet  again  at  Mr.  Mel- 
vil's  to-night,"  said  Beatrice  Fane. 

**  Yes,"  says  May  VVynn. 

"  Yes,"  says  Agnes  Hilton. 

William  Hay  must  see  his  betrothed  one 
home,  of  course.  Maud  Hilton  and  Agnes 
have  to  go  up  one  side  of  the  garden  only 
in  order  to  reach  their  home,  the  Bank 
House,  whose  grounds  are  coterminous 
with  those  of  the  B&gh.  And  May  Wynn 
does  not  live  much  further  off,  though  her 
father's  bungalow  is  immediately  under 
the  city  wall,  the  north  wall  of  the  city.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  Lennox  will 
accompany  Hay  to  Major  Fane's,  and  that 
they  will  then  ride  home  together.  It  is 
the  natural  supposition,  what  they  all  ex- 
pect. Or  rather,  there  is  no  supposition, 
no  expectation  at  all  in  the  matter,  any 
more  than  there  is  with  regard  to  the  Fane 
girls  going  to  their  own  house,  the  Hiltons 
to  theirs.  No  thought  was  given  to  the 
subject,  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  So 
there  is  again  a  sudden  thrill  of  excite- 
ment when  Lennoxsays   to  May  Wynn,  — 

"  I  will  see  you  home,  Miss  Wynn." 

**  Oh,  no,  thank  you ;  no,"  replies  May 
Wynn  hurriedly,  with  a  rush  of  blood  to 
her  cheek.  "  There  is  no  need  to.  It  is 
only  a  step.  I  go  through  the  church  com- 
pound. I  am  home  when  I  get  to  the 
churchyard  gate." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  will  see  you  home.  I  can 
go  round  that  way.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
at  Major  Fane's  long  before  my  cousin  is 
ready  to  leave." 

"  Good-bye  !  "  *'  Good-morning  I "  "  Au 


revoir ! "  and  the  three  parties  go  their 
several  ways. 

Maud  and  Agnes  Hilton  walk  on  for  a 
while  in  silence.  These  two  sisters  love 
one  another  very  dearly.  But  Maud's 
profound  reserve  has  always  set  somewhat 
of  a  barrier  between  them.  The  common 
is  the  best,  after  all.  Uncommon,  higher, 
nobler  natures  must  have  more  of  isola- 
tion. The  very  excess  of  sensibility,  that 
makes  them  so  capable  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy, so  desirous  of  them,  makes  them 
shrink  from  any  great  display  of  them, 
prevents  them  from  attracting  them.  The 
excess  of  feeling  prevents  its  free  flow. 

"  You  are  very  brave,  Maud ! "  says 
Agnes,  at  last,  when  they  are  very  near 
home.  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  her 
words ;  Maud  looks  at  her  with  hard,  stern 
eyes. 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  exclaims  Agnes  has- 
tily, **  that  it  was  very  brave  of  you  to  stand 
so  still  with  that  snake,  that  coora,  on  your 
foot.     It  might  have  bitten  you." 

"I    wish    it  "    and    she    stops  — 

"  had,"  she  was  about  to  say.  "the  word 
had  almost  leaped  forth  from  her  mouth. 
She  tightly  compressed  the  lips  that  had 
almost  betrayed  her  thought.  But  she  is 
content  with  having  stopped  it.  She  dis- 
dains to  give  her  words  another  turn,  to 
falsify  the  sentence  by  giving  it  another 
ending,  though  her  quick  mind  had  in- 
stantly presented  her  with  one  —  "had 
not  been  so  heavy." 

"To  stand  still  was  the  safest  thing  to 
do,"  she  adds  quietly. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ON  THE  RIM  OF  THE  DESERT. 

The  recent  opening  of  branch  railways 
through  the  Atlas  Mountains  into  the 
desert  of  Sahara  has  brought  within  reach 
of  London  a  winter  climate,  almost  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  Riviera  or  Algerian 
littoral  as  these  are  to  our  own  ;  indeed,  if 
time-tables  were  strictly  adhered  to,  it  is 
even  now  possible  by  landing  at  the  port 
of  Phillipville,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  east  of  Algiers,  to  reach  the  oasis 
of  Biskra,  which  is  well  out  into  the  des- 
ert, in  little  over  three  days  from  London. 
If  the  Algerian  trains  could  be  persuaded 
to  travel  at  the  modest  speed  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  this  would  be  accomplished 
with  ease.  Although  Biskra  is  barely 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
coast,  the  traveller  has  there  left  behind 
him   the    mountains   which   attract    an':! 
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condense  Ihe  moisture  of  the  Mediterra- 

jod,  after  [he  beginning  of  January, 

1    almost  count   on    perennial  sun- 

:epl  wlieo  —  and  this  is  seldom 

—  a  high  wind  fills  the  air  with  a  dust-fog 

almost    as     impermeable   to   the   rays  of 

the  sun  as  a  watery  cloud. 

The  climate  was  not,  however,  the  chief 
n  which  drew  me  thither  with  two 
companions  in  January  of  Ihe  present 
year.  On  the  arid  side  of  the  ranges, 
which  immediately  overlook  the  desert, 
there  exists,  the  whole  way  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Tunis,  a  cerlnin  wild  sheep, 
called  by  naturalists  the  Ovis  Tra^ila- 
phus,  or  the  aoiidad,  by  Arabs  the  araui, 
and  by  the  French  the  moufflon  A  man- 
thelle,  from  the  long  pendent  mane,  if  that 
is  the  correct  term,  which  the  animal 
carries  on  the  under  side  of  its  neck  and 
shoulders  down  to  the  kuees.  It  is  a 
large  sheep,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  big- 
horn of  the  Rockies,  and  of  a  dull  rufous 
yellow  color,  well  calculated  for  conceal' 
ment  on  the  red  and  yellow  cliffs  which  it 
inhabits.  Though  not  extrenieiy  rare,  it 
is,  for  reasons  which  will  subsequently 
appear,  exceptionally  difHcult  to  finii. 
True,  the  kidsare  occasionally  caught  by 
the  Arabs,  and,  as  the  aroui  breeds  freely 
in  confinement,  it  has  been  distributed 
from  the  Jardio  des  Pianiea  to  other  col- 
lections, including  our  own. 

Why  not,  then,  be  content  to  examine 
him  at  the  Zoo?  Why  should  one  want 
to  kill  the  poor  beast?  I  have  no  defence 
to  offer,  except  that  rather  mean  instinct 
which  forces  up  dodo's  eggs,  uncut  folios, 
and  foreign  postage  stamps  which  have 
ceased  to  be  useful,  to  fabulous  values. 
After  numerous  inquiries,  I  had  failed  to 
hear  of  any  Englisn  sportsman  who  had 
successfully  stalled  the  animal,  though  I 
know  of  two,  one  ten  years  and  one  twenty- 
five  years  since,  who  had  tried  In  vain.  A 
French  book  in  my  possession,  "Ren- 
seignements  sur  la  Province  de  Constan- 
tine,"  which  gives  a  description  of  the 
fauna  of  the  province,  does  not  mention  the 
nimal.     .^n  accomplished   traveller   told 
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difficult  to  get  as  an  Algej 
friend  who  had  travelled  through  the 
southern  ranges  of  the  Atlas  admitted  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  it,  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  I  desired  to  secure  so  rare  a 
trophy,  and  incidentally  to  use  it  as  a  peg 
Upon  which  lo  hang  a  fresh  series  of  ex- 
periences, to  wander  among  mountains 
rarely  visited,  to  pilch  or  slriKe  my  camp 
nhen  and  where  1  pleased,  among  a  peopir 
who  daily  do  the  same  f 


Our  expedition  began  with 
fortunes.  The  great  January  si 
Channel  had  blown  down  some  telegrapbfl 
posts,  and  so  delayed  our  arrival  in  Farii 
that  we  missed  the  Marseilles  express, 
and  consequently  the  Algiers  boat.  At 
Marseilles  we  received  a  telegraph  from 
my  dear  old  chasunr,  Celestio,  who,  oo 
his  way  to  meet  us  there,  was  seized  br 
the  fasbioDable  complaint,  and  lay  halt- 
way  from  his  mountain  valley  helpless  as 
a  log.  He  did  not  join  us  till  ten  daysj 
later,  but  I  had  a  second  very  efficient 
string  in  Andreas,  a  blacksmith  and  chs^ 


Our  first  point,  reached  after  Iwi 
spent  in  the  train,  was  £1  Kantara, 
times  called  the  Gate  of  the  Desei 
Here  a  ridge  of  red  rock,  nearly  the 
outwork  OS  the  mountains,  rises  for  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Throuffh 
this  ridge  the  little  river,  at  times  a  rock- 
shaking  torrent,  has  opened  a  gap,  admit- 
ting the  passage,  for  many  ages  past,  of 
the  converging  caravan  routes  from  tile 
south,  and  (or  the  last  few  moDlhs  the 
railway  from  the  north,  which  now  termi- 
nates at  Biskra,  thirty  miles  further. 

As  we  took  our  evening  stroll  through 
the  gap,  its  contorted  red    rocks    were 
lighted  on  the  east  side  into  a  fiery  glow 
by  ihe  setting  sun.    At  Ihc  far  end  of  the 
gap  one  comes  suddenly  on  the  first  oasis, 
a   wealth  of   grey-green  foliage,  and   the 
waving  plumes  of  sixty  thousand  paltBs 
finely  contrasting  with  the  thirsty  rodis. 
A  few  of  these  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  very  gorge  itself,  as  tlioai  ~ 
struggling  for  the  first  drink.  Some  of  tt._ 
palms  are  tall  and  upright  as  a  ship'i 
mast,   others   bending    over    the    sirean, 
which  hasunderminediheir  roots.  Amaog' 
the  black  columns  and  shaded  aisles  white- 
robed  figures  flit  about — for  you  never 
hear  an  Arab  walk  —  or  lie  coiled  under 
mud  walls.    A  month  later  Ihe  greener 
was  varied  by  pink  clouds  of  aprico'  '  ' 
som,  but  this  was  not  yet.     That 
strikes  one  most  is  not  the  sight  of  |1 
palms,  but  the  sound  of  them.     The  wa 
Ing  plumes  respond  to  Ihe  breeze  bf 
low,  monotonous  hiss,  as  distinct  as  p 
sible  from  the  rattle  and  quiver  made 
the  clashing  of  deciduous  leaves, 
from  an  elevation,  these  oases  look  bla< 
on  the  plain,  like  nothing  so  much  a 
leeches  sucking  at  the  juices  of  the 
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liut  we  were  not  thinking  much  of  these 
things  that  night.  What  sportsman  does 
not  remember  the  first  eager  hope  wlih 
which    he    examines    the    new    buaiing 
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ground?  Are  the  wild  animals  we  have 
come  so  far  to  seek  still  to  be  found  in 
those  ckffs  ?  I  knew  that  they  were  there 
ten  years  ago,  but  men  of  knowledge  had 
assured  me  that  the  railway  must  have 
driven  them  away,  and  that  I  must  go 
further  afield.  We  had  yet  to  learn  that 
it  is  not  the  habit  of  this  old-world  sheep 
to  run  away  from  civilization.  He  has 
other  means  of  protection. 

Behind  the  little  inn  at  the  north  end  of 
the  gap  was  a  sandy  ridge,  which  o£Eered 
a  good  spying^  point.  From  this  our  tele- 
scopes presently  scanned  the  cliffs  of  the 
Djebel  Metlili,  the  highest  point  in  these 
parts,  which  rose  to  the  north  from  a 
little  plain  to  the  height,  I  should  judge, 
of  five  thousand  feet.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  broken  character  of  its 
cliffs.  Their  appearance,  at  any  rate,  jus- 
tified our  hopes. 

Two  very  dirty  and  ragged  Arabs,  Ali 
and  Abdullah,  had  been  fetched  from  the 
mountain  itself  with  a  view  to  being  re- 
tained as  guides,  and  while  we  supped  they 
interviewed  us,  squatting  on  their  hams 
on  the  tikd  floor.  These  ragamuffins  gave 
an  edge  to  our  appetites  by  asserting  the 
undoubted  presence  of  feshtal  as  they 
call  the  old  male  of  the  aroui,  in  the  cliffs 
we  had  been  examining,  and  the  more 
eager  we  showed  ourselves,  the  higher 
rose  their  terms.  We  finally  setded  with 
them  for  three  francs  a  day,  at  which  price 
they  proved  distinctly  dear. 

G.  started  at  a  very  early  hour  with 
Andreas  and  old  Ali  to  try  the  nearest  and 
most  precipitous  part  of  the  range.  The 
rest  of  us,  after  the  delays  which  gener- 
ally accompany  luggage,  got  ofiE  an  hour 
later  with  the  mules  and  camp  train,  and 
had  not  gone  far  across  the  plain  when  we 
saw  my  son  and  his  companions  still  on  a 
neighboring  rise.  We  went  across  and 
found  a  somewhat  mixed  altercation  pro- 
ceeding, which,  as  neither  of  the  three 
could  speak  the  language  of  the  others, 
was  not  surprising.  Old  Ali  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief.  He  declared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  go  up  the  mountain 
except  by  the  path,  but  as  there  was 
obviously  no  difficulty  he  was  made  to 
understand  that  he  could  take  his  choice 
between  going  as  he  was  bid  or  returning 
to  the  tents  of  his  fathers.  This  imp  of 
mischief  elected  to  go,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  never  been  born,  for 
on  this  very  first  morning  such  a  chance  of- 
fered as  did  not  soon  recur,  and  he  spoiled 
it.  They  had  scarcely  got  well  into  the 
ravines  with  which  the  range  is  seamed, 
when  they  spied  some  moufflons,  one  of 


which,  a  large  ram,  lay  in  a  position  most 
favorable  for  a  stalk.  They  were  so  ea- 
gerly engaged  in  determining  the  best  line 
of  approach,  which  was  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, that  they  did  not  pay  anv  heed  to 
their  follower.  Looking  round,  to  their 
horror  they  found  that  he  had  gone  off  on 
his  own  account.  His  intentions  were  no 
doubt  innocent,  but  the  result  was  disas- 
trous. He  probably  thought  that  the  En- 
glishman could  not  possibly  get  near  the 
game  unaided,  and  would  be  much  pleased 
if  the  game  should  come  to  him.  It  was 
about  a  hundred  to  one  against  this  hap- 
pening; still  he  would  try,  and,  slipping 
off,  he  succeeded,  in  about  ten  minutes,  in 
showing  himself  and  giving  the  wind  at 
the  same  time.  Twenty  minutes  later  he 
arrived  at  the  rock  where  the  quarry, 
which  was  now  far  away,  had  been  lying, 
and  began  to  throw  rocks  down.  He 
finally  rejoined  the  strangers,  but  appeared 
to  think  that  he  was  being  congratulated 
on  his  spirit.  Later  on,  yet  another  was 
spied  lying  favorably  placed  on  a  cliff,  but 
when  the  spot  was  reached  he  had  gone, 
having  probably  heard  the  nailed  boots 
on  the  rocks.  This  was  a  difficulty  which 
we  afterwards  found  it  very  hard  to  avoid. 

In  the  mean  while  the  rest  of  us,  with 
the  mule  train,  followed  a  well-engineered 
path  constructed  by  the  French  to  give 
easy  access  to  their  tower  of  observation 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain. 
After  three  hours  of  steep  ascent,  we 
halted  at  a  convenient  plateau  a  little 
short  of  the  summit.  This  was  a  most 
attractive  camping  ground,  but  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that,  with  uncertain  weather,  it 
would  be  far  too  exposed,  especially  as 
one  of  our  tents  had  been  temporarily  lost 
on  the  railway,  and  our  men  would  be  very 
imperfectly  sheltered  by  the  makeshifts 
we  had  brought  from  £1  Kantara. 

It  commanded,  however,  a  marvellous 
view.  The  Metlili  is  the  highest  point 
for  many  miles,  but  to  the  north  we  were 
slightly  overtopped  by  the  cedar  forest 
ranges  near  Batna.  To  the  east  the  great 
mass  of  the  Aur^s,  crowned  by  the  high- 
est point  in  Algiers,  the  Chellia,  now 
white  with  snow,  rose  perhaps  three  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  where  we  stood. 
But  to  the  south  who  can  describe  the 
wonderful  expanse  of  the  desert  which  lay 
four  thousand  feet  below  us?  To  my 
mind  there  is  no  panorama  so  interesting 
as  a  bird^s-eye  view  over  a  plain  from  a 
considerable  height.  The  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  from  Monte  Rosa,  of  Spain  from 
the  Br6che  de  Roland,  have  this  human 
interest,  but  in  both  these  cases  subsid- 
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iary,  but  still  lofty  ranges,  serve  to  break 
the  contrast.  Uut  here  we  were  on  the 
top  o£  a  great,  craggy  wall  which  rase 
straight  from  the  plain.  True,  the  latter 
was  seamed  by  three  low,  rocky  ridges 
which  lay  parallel  to  one  another  between 
us  and  Uiskra,  but  they  were  completely 
subordinated  and  looked  like  small  purple 
islands  rising  out  of  a  golden  sea.  Over 
ihem  one  took  in  the  whole  plain,  every 
inch  of  it,  to  the  verjf  horizon,  clear  cut 
and  level  as  the  sea  itself.  To  the  east, 
perhaps  tliiriy  miles  off,  lay  a  larae  1:^0// 
or  salt  marsh,  but  whether  its  shining  sur- 
face was  due  to  water  or  half-dried  salt  I 
could  not  determine.  The  sunsets  and 
sunrises  from  this  and  similar  elevated 
camps  were  ot  marvellous  interest  and 
beauty,  especially  when  a  sea  of  cloud 
clung  to  the  mountains,  as  sometimes 
happened  in  the  early  morning.  In  the 
loreground  ragged^edged  peaks,  with  deep 
purple  shadows,  pierced  the  luminous 
mist;  beyond,  the  shadowless,  illimitable 
plain.  The  nights  were  not  less  beautiful. 
In  still  weather  the  air  was  so  clear  that 
the  stars  shone  with  scarcely  diminished 
brightness  down  to  the  horizon  itself,  and 
one  seemed  even  to  look  down  on  Ihem. 

All  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  are 
singularly  waterless,  and  the  Metlili  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  ^very  drgp  lot  our 
use  had  to  be  brought  up  in  barrels  on 
mule-back.  1  wanted  to  send  the  barrels 
back  so  as  10  have  a  fresh  supply  the 
next  day;  so  I  poured  the  water  into  two 
of  my  canteen  baskets,  which  are  lined 
with  waterproof  canvas  for  the  purpose. 
Now  the  wear  and  tear  of  many  camps 
had  told  upon  this  lining,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  mules  departed  with  the  barrels, 
than  we  found  that  the  baskets  were  leak- 
ing badly  and  would  presently  be  empty. 
Here  was  a  pass,  for,  though  we  had 
some  wine,  the  Arabs  would  of  course  not 
touch  that,  and  for  ourselves  cooking 
would  be  impossible.  An  inspiration 
seized  me,  and  1  hastily  fetched  my  new 
waterproof  and  with  it  lined  the  third 
basket,  That  held  a  part  of  the  water. 
Another  happy  thought ;  the  vaseline  pot ! 
I  smeared  the  yellow  grease  about  the 
chinks  and  angles  of  the  now  empty  bas' 
ket.  and  lo  and  behold  t  it  held  the  rest 
of  the  water  splendidly.  True,  the  color 
was  repulsive  and  the  flavor  pungent,  bu; 
the  Arabs  were  not  deterred  by  iheii 
scruples  from  drinking  it.  Indeed,  the 
climax  of  nastiness  was  reached  when  the 
ugliest  and  dirtiest  of  them  on  his  arrival 
at  camp,  hot  and  thirsty,  plunged  his  whole 
face  into  it  and. drank  'freely. 


a  cliff 


As  soon  as  we  had  squared  this  ! 
other  matters  in  camp  and  pitched  1 
only  tent,  W.  and  1  started  for  an  ezplo> 
ration  on  our  own  accounu  Though  the' 
best  oE  the  day  was  gone  and  we  saw 
noihing,  we  found  some  fresh  tracks: 
and  the  tracks  of  the  aroui  are  calcuUted 
to  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  hunt 
they  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  red  deer; 
and  as  G.  arrived  late  in  camp  with  an 
account  of  what  he  had  seen,  our  expec- 
tations were  raised  to  the  highest  poinU 
We  had  not  yet  realized  that  it  was  one 
thing  to  catch  a  glimpse  oE  the  animal^ 
and  quite  another  to  put  salt  on  its  tail. 

The  next  morning  I  went  with  Andreas 
to  the  steepest  part  of  the  n 
is  cut  into  a  series  of  deep  ravines  which 
score  the  slope  from  top  to  bottom,  i 
right  angles  to  these  run  long  lines  1 
upright  strata  from  which  the  softer  lim 
stone  is  worn  away,  leaving  enori 
slabs  ;  the  biggest  slab  of  all  forms  a 
several  hundred  feet  high  a 
or  more  long,  which  runs  along  the  face 
of  the  mountain.  Just  outside  this  is 
another  similar  slab  or  series  of  slabs, 
ily  a  few  yards  in  front  of  it,  and  almost 
tali  as  the  cliff  itself,  and  seeming  from 
Utile  distance  lo  form  part  of  i'  " 
tween  the  two  is  a  deep,  narrow  > 
barely  accessible  here  and  there  where 
the  outer  battlement  is  broken  dowa. 
Lesser  plates  of  rock  project  all  over  the 
mountain  side  and  afford  splendid  shadfi 
and  hiding-places  for  the  aroui.  HerV' 
and  there  are  ragged  bushes  of  thuja  a 
clumps  of  halfa  grass,  like  the  pam) 
grass  of  our  gardens  but  oE  smaller  gro  vtb. 
So  rough  and  broken  is  the  ground  that 
only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  surface  can 
be  covered  with  the  glass.  We  traversed 
the  ravines,  spying  each  with  great  c 
At  midday  I  heard  a  shot  in  the  adjoioioj; 
hollow  and  hurried  to  the  ridge  which 
commanded  it.  After  a  long  search  t 
spied  an  Arab  with  a  gun,  far  below  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  evidend^ 
lying  in  wait  for  something.  Presendyba 
began  signalling  to  another  who  was  belov 
us,  but  invisible.  I  thought  they  must  b4 
after  partridges  and  did  not  pay  any  pafw 
tlcular  attention.  I  was  just  settling  dom 
to  luncheon  and  had  laid  aside  the  rifli 
when  I  saw  the  head  of  a  moufflon  passiog 
along  the  rocks  not  more  than  twenijr 
yards  from  me,  and  wholly  unconsciow 
of  our  presence.  Before  I  could  get  the 
rilie  in  hand  he  had  passed,  ofTering  • 
splendid  chance  if  1  had  been  ready.  1 
ran  forward,  making  sure  that  1  shonU 
get  another  view,  but  he  had  succeed*^ 
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in  putting  one  of  the  above-named  upright 
walls  of  rock  between  us,  and  I  never  saw 
him  again. 

The  experiences  of  these  first  days  had 
given  us  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  the  animal  which  we 
hoped  to  secure,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
pursuit,  and  I  will  now  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe them  and  to  impart  the  secrets  of  the 
craft,  together  with  such  "  tips  "  as  subse- 
quent adventures  suggested.  Herodotus 
mentions  **  asses  with  horns  "  which  in- 
habited these  ranges.  True,  in  the  same 
sentence  he  describes  "monsters  with 
dogs'  heads,  and  others  without  heads  who 
have  eyes  in  their  breasts,"  and  I  should 
like  to  possess  specimens,  but  asses  with 
horns  is  a  description  which  aptly  fits 
these  wild  sheep,  with  their  long  and 
rather  dull  faces,  like  most  African  ani- 
mals, and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  bold 
and  high-bred  expression  of  their  smaller 
namesake  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The 
pendent  mane  and  sandy  color  I  have 
already  referred  to.  On  the  knees  he  has 
patches  of  bare,  callous  skin  after  the 
manner  of  a  London  cab  horse,  which  I 
suppose  enables  him  to  kneel  and  reach 
his  food  on  steep  places  and  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks.  The  Arabs  say  that 
tiiese  animals  do  not  drink  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  five  days,  and  this 
enables  them  to  traverse  long  distances 
on  these  thirsty  slopes.  They  are  un- 
known nearer  to  the  coast,  as  for  instance, 
where  the  climate  is  moist  enough  to  sup- 
port the  cedar  forests,  nor  do  I  believe 
they  are  ever  found  out  of  sight  of  the 
desert. 

The  knack  of  keeping  himself  out  of 
sight,  and  getting  out  of  it  when  surprised, 
is  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the 
animal.  The  habits  of  the  Arabs,  continued 
from  countless  generations,  have  helped 
to  form  the  habits  of  the  aroui.  These 
nomad  tribes  pitch  their  tents  necessarily 
within  reach  of  one  of  the  scanty  springs 
of  water.  Here  at  night,  within  the  circle 
enclosed  by  their  black  geitouns  and  a 
small  zareba  of  loose  thorn  bushes,  they 
corral  their  flocks  of  goats.  In  the  early 
morning  numerous  thin  columns  of  blue 
smoke  mark  the  positions  of  such  camps, 
generally  placed  for  shelter  in  dry  water- 
courses. With  barking  of  dogs  and 
shouting  the  flocks  move  off  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  as  the  day  advances  they  work 
up  and  over  it,  so  that  no  cliff  or  corrie  is 
safe  from  their  intrusion.  The  wild  sheep 
have  no  means  of  escaping  from  them,  as 
every  mountain  within  reach  of  water  is 
similarly  infested.     They  are  constantly 


within  sight  and  heariDg  of  the  Arabs 
and  their  goats,  and  have  developed  the 
art  of  hiding  themselves  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  while  their  confidence  in 
their  own  invisibility  is  unlimited.  A  prac- 
tical illustration  of  this  occurred  to  me  one 
evening  when  I  had  sat  in  one  place  for 
twenty  minutes  carefully  spying  the  sur- 
rounding country.  My  coign  of  vantage 
was  a  knoll  which  commanded  a  sm^ 
shallow  hollow,  in  which  there  was  not  a 
vestige  of  cover  except  the  few  thin  thuja 
bushes,  which  looked  as  if  they  could  not 
hide  a  rat.  It  was  not  till  I  rose  to  shift 
my  position  that  a  female  aroui  and  two 
yearlings  started  from  these  bushes. 
They  had  been  lying  within  sixty  yards  of 
me,  and  must  have  been  fully  conscious 
of  my  presence.  In  this  and  other  re- 
spects the  aroui  is  very  like  the  Pyre- 
nean  ibex,  which  lives  in  similar  steep, 
broken  rocks  and  scrub,  and  which  also 
relies  on  concealment  in  preference  to 
flight.  It  has,  moreover,  the  same  inward 
turn  of  the  end  of  the  horns  to  enable  it 
to  creep  through  the  bushes.  The  horns 
of  the  Alpine  ibex,  which  lives  among 
bare  rocks,  have  no  such  inward  curve. 

This  habit  of  observing  you  while  he 
believes  himself  hidden  is  highly  incon- 
venient to  the  sportsman.  If  the  sheep 
thinks  himself  unobserved,  he  remains  till 
the  coast  is  clear.  If  a  bolt  is  necessary 
he  watches  for  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, and,  like  a  woodcock,  puts  a  rock 
or  a  tree  in  a  trice  between  himself  and 
danger.  From  this  it  arises  that  one  views 
the  game  much  more  frequently  than  shots 
are  obtained,  and  many  of  these  are  snap 
shots.  My  own  experience  is  suggestive. 
I  hunted  on  twenty-three  days,  being 
nearly  always  out  from  before  sunrise 
until  sunset.  During  that  time  I  saw 
sheep  about  a  dozen  times,  but  I  got  shots 
at  only  four  —  two  of  which  I  secured  and 
lost  a  third  severely  wounded.  It  was 
quite  a  rare  event  to  discover  them  with 
the  glass,  and  this  sickened  our  chamois 
hunters.  Celestin  was  constantly  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  closed  his  glass  with  a  snap, 
"  Cela  n'amuse  pas  de  rien  voir,"  while 
the  more  phlegmatic  Andreas  in  despair 
would  dreamily  search  for  camels  on  the 
distant  plain.  But  if  one  did  happen  to 
get  a  distant  view  of  a  band  in  an  undis- 
turbed condition,  the  difficulties  were  not 
over,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  animal  is 
constantly  shifting  to  avoid  the  goats  and 
their  Arab  owners.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
cause  of  restlessness.  Though  it  is  for- 
bidden to  the  Arabs  to  carry  firearms 
we  frequently  saw  them  prowling  about 
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with  their  long  flintlocks,  which  seem  to 
have  run  to  barrel  at  the  expense  of  the 
stock.  They  are  seldom  successful,  but 
the  eame  is  not  the  less  disturbed. 

Of  another  difficulty  we  very  early 
became  aware.  Visitors  to  Egypt  will 
remember  how  many  of  the  ancient 
monoliths  ring  like  bells.  So  here  the  dry 
rocks  are  resonant  to  a  degree  of  which  I 
had  no  previous  experience,  and  to  walk 
silently  in  nailed  boots  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. The  Arabs  who  wear  sandals  of 
alpha  grass  move  noiselessly,  and  An- 
dreas, for  a  time,  adopted  the  native  fash- 
ion with  tolerable  success,  but  our  Alpine 
nails  clashed  and  rang,  step  one  never  so 
delicately.  The  difficulty  is,  except  for 
one  defect,  completely  met  by  thick  india- 
rubber  soles.  Indeed,  not  only  are  they 
very  silent  but  they  give  quite  a  new  sense 
of  power  and  security  in  climbing  rocks  at 
a  steep  angle,  provided  these  are  perfectly 
dry.  The  defect  is  that  these  sharp-edged 
rocks  ruin  the  best  attachments  in  about 
two  days,  and  repairs  are  not  always  pos- 
sible. Boots  were  not  the  only  article  of 
attire  which  suffered.  A  single  flat  crawl 
down  hill  made  ribbons  of  the  toughest 
Harris  tweed.  I  was  very  soon  scarcely 
decent,  but  G.,  with  true  filial  piety,  ab- 
stracted two  large  patches  from  one  of 
W.'s  coats,  and  sewed  them  on  to  the  sit- 
ting place. 

During  the  first  few  days  the  weather 
was  treacherous,  and  it  was  clear  that  our 
first  camp  was  untenable  as  long  as  our 
men  were  so  badly  protected.  The  poor 
linen-clad  Arabs  looked  especially  miser- 
able, and  it  was  melancholy  to  see  them 
sccape  a  small  hole,  fill  it  with  hot  ashes, 
and  squat  over  it,  making  a  sort  of  open- 
air  Turkish  bath  by  spreading  out  their 
burnouses,  and  this  at  the  best  could  only 
have  cooked  one  end.  So  we  had  to  make 
arrangements  to  remove  camp  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  until  the  weather  improved 
and  we  could  recover  the  missing  tent.  It 
was  well  we  did  so,  for  even  three  thou- 
sand feet  lower,  and  well  under  the  lee  of 
the  mountain,  our  tent  pegs  with  difficulty 
held  the  ground.  The  wind  drove  the  dust 
through  the  flaps,  and  snowstorms  were 
frequent.  The  mountain  was  covered  with 
wreathing  storm  clouds,  and  the  position 
at  the  moment  was  so  hopeless  that  we 
again  sent  for  the  mules  and  pulled  out 
for  £1  Kantara. 

Ali  and  Abdullah  took  this  opportunity 
to  strike  for  higher  wages,  which  was  not 
surprising  under  the  circumstances;  but 
as  we  had  no  hope  of  hunting  that  day  it 
was  a  badly  chosen  opportunity,  and  we 


told  them  to  go  to  the  —  landlord  and 
be  paid  o£E.    They  went,  with  U^etr  bur- 
nouses between  their  legs,  and  returned 
crestfallen  to  their  geitouns  on  the  hilL  I 
was  not  sorry  to  part  with  Ali,  who  was  a 
Radical  and  leveller,  if  not  a  Gladstoniao, 
and  had  poisoned  the  miod  of  his  con- 
panion ;  but  we  missed  Abdullah,  who  was 
teachable.  Like  most  Arabs  he  was  gifted 
with  wonderful  eyesight,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  he  spied  me  oo  the  hill,  and  came 
racing  across  it,  dragging  his  wife,  who 
was  rather  a  good-lookins  young  womaOt 
and  these  mountain  Arabs  have  no  non* 
sense  about  covering  their  faces.    She 
came  to  plead  for  him — at  least  I  gath- 
ered that  that  was  the  upshot  of  their  jab- 
ber—  and  when   I   took  him  again  into 
my  service  I  was  rewarded  with  grateful 
glances. 

The  weather  mending,  we  again  moved 
to  the  mountain,  and  this  time  we  deter* 
mined  to  camp  in  the  watch-tower  itself 
which  is  built  on  the  highest  point.  At 
the  top  a  curious  and  tantalizing  thiag 
happened.  We  were  close  to  the  tower, 
and  the  mules  and  nearly  all  the  men  bad 
already  reached  it.  W.  and  I  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  line  when  two  fine  ram  moaf- 
flons  appeared  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
path.  It  was  blowing  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
I  suppose  that  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  had  pre- 
vented their  hearing  the  tramp  of  the 
mules.  As  usually  happened  our  rifles 
were  not  to  hand,  and  the  animals  passed* 
as  we  found  by  their  tracks,  within  six 
yards  of  the  tower  without  any  one  there 
being  aware  of  it.  Again,  an  hour  later, 
just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  1  saw  from  the 
tower  another  moufflon  cross  an  openioff 
scarcely  two  hundred  yards  off.  I  msbed 
out,  but  there  were  numerous  bushes  to 
hide  him,  and,  the  darkness  comine  on  and 
clouds  blowing  up,  I  could  not  sight  hioi 
again. 

What  light  there  was  after  our  arrival 
we  used  in  stuffing  up  the  loopholes  of  the 
tower  as  well  as  we  could  with  pieces  cf 
wood,  tent  covers,  etc,  as  the  wind  liter- 
ally screamed  through  them,  and  in  sweep- 
ing out  the  snow  which  lay  in  fine  powder 
on  the  tiled  floor  with  extemporised 
brushes  of  huja  bushes.  This  Duildinff 
was  devised  solely  for  observation  ano 
defence,  but  it  has  been  disused  by  the 
authorities  since  they  have  carried  the 
■  telegraph  to  El  Kantara,  and  the  Arabs 
I  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  loot  the 
place  as  far  as  they  could,  and  especially 
to  remove  all  the  locks,  so  an  entrance 
was  easily  e£Eected.     It  is  a  solidly  biult 
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stone  structure,  two  stones  high,  each  of 
which  is  approached  by  ladders  only, 
which  can  be  withdrawn  through  trap- 
doors. At  the  top,  angular  projections  of 
iron  pierced  for  musketry  command  every 
side  in  case  of  attack.  Each  floor  is  also 
loopholed.  On  the  top  story  is  a  little 
stove,  and  there  we  established  our  cook 
and  canteen.  We  inhabited  the  first  floor, 
and  our  dinner  had  to  come  through  the 
trap-door  and  down  the  rickety  ladder, 
which  was  rather  critical  for  the  soup. 
Our  two  Arab  hunters  camped  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  made  a  good  fire  in  the 
middle  of  it.  As  the  bullet-proof  tiled 
floors  were  very  cold  to  the  feet,  we  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  by  their  fire,  and 
watched  them  plaiting  the  alpha  grass  and 
weaving  the  plait  into  sandals.  They 
turned  out  a  good  working  pair  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

From  what  I  have  described  already,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  aroui  abound 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  could  hardly 
throw  a  stone  without  hitting  one,  but, 
though  one  or  other  of  us  saw  some  almost 
daily,  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  day  that  any 
of  us  got  a  chance.  That  evening,  on  his 
return  to  camp,  G.  got  a  very  long  shot  in 
the  dusk  and  severely  wounded  a  eood 
one.  The  poor  beast  lay  down  three 
times  in  two  hundred  yards,  but  finally 
got  into  such  broken  rocks  that,  darkness 
coming  on,  the  search  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. We  scoured  those  clififs  nearly 
all  the  next  day,  but  the  maze  of  rocks 
and  bushes  defeated  us.  That  he  lies 
dead  there  somewhere  I  do  not  doubt. 
The  truth  was,  as  we  discovered  too  late, 
G.'s  little  [.360]  rifle  is  not  powerful  enough 
for  so  large  and  tough  a  beast.  For  a 
week  we  had  worked  hard  and  lived  hard, 
and  here  was  a  crowning  misfortune. 

But  our  luck  turned  at  last.  It  was  in 
what  we  called  the  Big  Corfie  to  the  west 
of  the  tower  that  G.,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Abdullah  that  day,  scored  the  first  suc- 
cess. Quite  early  in  the  day  he  spied,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  corrie,  the  head  of  a 
moufflon  sticking  out  of  a  bush.  The 
animal  was  so  bad  to  see  that,  when  he 
took  his  glass  o£f  the  spot,  he  could  not 
refind  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Soon 
after  this  he  made  out  four  others  with 
him.  The  approach  was  not  very  difficult 
if  they  could  get  over  a  certain  space 
which  had  to  be  crossed  in  view.  He 
himself  went  first,  moving  with  extreme 
slowness  and  caution  ;  but  when  Abdullah 
came  to  follow,  his  patience  was  not  equal 
to  the  strain,  and  when  half-way  across  he 
started  up  and  ran  the  rest  of  the  distance. 


The  sheep  of  course  saw  hi  m^ and  moved 
to  a  far  more  impregnable  position  high 
up  the  opposite  side.  The  hunters  were, 
moreover,  now  fairly  caught,  being  in  full 
view,  and  there  they  had  to  stay  for  four 
hours  till  the  sheep  began  to  feed.  They 
then  slowly  crept  back  the  way  they  had 
come,  and,  making  a:  great  circuit  of  the 
corrie,  came  down  upon  them  from  above, 
and  got  at  length  within  one  hundred 
yards.  There  was  a  good  ram  with  them, 
and  G.  thought  he  had  picked  out  the  very 
hair  that  he  desired  to  hit.  The  beast, 
however,  went  ofiF  with  the  others  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  the  running 
shot,  as  usual,  had  no  effect.  Fortunately 
the  hill  was  nearly  bare  in  this  part,  and 
as  the  ram  followed  the  opposite  face,  he 
could  be  kept  in  sight.  Seen  through  the 
glass,  when  he  had  run  three  hundred 
yards  he  showed  signs  of  distress,  and 
finally  rolled  over  dead.  The  shot  was 
exactly  in  the  right  place,  having  entered 
behind  the  shoulder  and  passed  out  at  his 
throat;  but  this  animal  might  well  have 
been  also  lost  if  the  ground  had  not 
favored  keeping  him  in  view.  As  soon  as 
he  fell,  Abdullah,  after  the  manner  of  his 
kind,  set  off  at  full  speed.  G.,  who  was  a 
university  runner,  wholly  failed  to  catch 
him,  and  before  he  got  up,  the  beast's 
throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  specimen.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  the  tower  that  night. 
Until  this  success  we  had  begun  to  think 
that  we  had  lost  our  time  and  broken  our 
hearts  over  Djebel  Metlili  in  vain,  and 
now  that  the  mountain  had  yielded  a  single 
trophy,  we  were  quite  ready  to  try  fresh 
scenes. 

A  low  mountain  of  a  light  cream  color, 
half-way  to  Biskra,  which  our  telescopes 
had  shown  to  be  of  a  singularly  broken 
character,  and  therefore  likely  for  sheep, 
had  attracted  our  attention.  This  is  the 
Salt  Mountain  of  which  Herodotus  says : 
"  There  is  another  hill  of  salt,  and  water, 
and  men  live  round  it,  and  near  this  salt 
is  a  mountain  which  is  called  Atlas.  It  is 
narrow  and  circular  on  all  sides,  and  is 
said  to  be  so  lofty  that  its  top  can  never 
be  seen,  for  it  is  never  free  from  clouds, 
either  in  summer  or  winter."  This  ridge 
of  rock  salt  lies  close  to  the  small  oasis  of 
£1  Outaja,  on  the  Biskra  road,  and  though 
it  seemed  rather  too  near  civilization,  we 
had  already  proved  that  the  circumstance 
was  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  the 
presence  of  moufflon. 

Our  first  care  on  arrival  at  this  place 
was  to  call  on  a  certain  wealthy  Arab, 
Acl      *  '^  n  Driz  by  name,  a  retired  cap- 
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tain  of  S  pah  is,  reputed  to  be  a  mighty 
h uQter.  He  courteously  showed  us,  among 
other  live  animals,  a  pair  of  baby  aroui, 
which  he  was  trying  to  rear,  and  which 
settled  the  question  of  the  presence  of 
that  animal  in  the  neighborhood;  also  a 
female  edmi,  or  mountain  gazelle,  which 
had  been  snared  by  some  Arabs  when 
feeding  at  night  in  their  barley  fields.  It  is 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  common  gazelle 
of  the  plains  {Gasella  Dorcas\  and  differs 
from  it  in  the  long,  upright,  and  straight 
horns,  as  distinguished  from  the  lyre- 
shaped  horns  of  tlie  smaller  species.  The 
edmi  has  long,  pointed  ears,  and  very 
large  and  prominent  black  eyes.  This 
beautiful  animal  excited  us  greatly,  but, 
from  what  we  were  told  of  its  rarity  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  we  had  not  much 
hope  of  securing  a  specimen.  I  was, 
however,  destined  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  Captain  Ben  Driz^s  enthusiasm 
for  sport,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
better-class  Arabs,  was  centred  in  hawk- 
ing. Unfortunately  we  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  this  characteristic  pursuit. 

Our  movements  were  governed  here,  as 
elsewhere,  by  the  scarcity  of  good  drink- 
ing water,  and  we  finally  got  leave  to 
spread  our  mattresses  in  some  spare 
rooms  at  the  railway  station,  to  which  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  precious  liquid  was 
daily  brought  by  train. 

The  foot  of  the  Salt  Mountain  is  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  across  a  stony  tract 
of  desert.  We  were  told  that  its  intrica- 
cies were  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way,  but  there 
was  no  real  difficulty,  and  we  should  have 
done  better  without  the  Arab  whom  we 
took  with  us,  as  he  was  both  stupid  and 
lacked  the  keen  sight  of  most  of  his  race. 
The  mountain  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  dropped  from  above  and  broken 
in  the  fall.  Its  chaotic  character  is  due 
to  the  solubility  of  the  salt.  Every  storm 
which  washes  it  carries  away  a  portion 
from  the  interior,  so  that  it  is  honey- 
combed with  hollows  inside  and  out.  The 
surface  is  disintegrated  salt  and  earth, 
with  a  white  saline  exudation  which  makes 
the  mountain  contrast  strangely  with  the 
red  rocks  and  yellow  plain  round  it.  From 
a  distance  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  its  appearance,  but  the  traveller  who 
scales  it  is  met  by  huge  trenches  and 
tissurcs,  and  wild  confusion  of  form.  Cir- 
cular craters  abound  where  the  soil  has 
fallen  in,  and  here  and  there  we  came, 
with  startling  suddenness,  upon  clean-cut 
perpendicular  shafts,  with  walls  of  green, 
serai-transparent  salt,  closely  resembling 


the  mou lifts  of  the  larger  glaciers  of  the 
Alps.  These  were  of  all  sizes  from  a 
foot  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  maoy 
the  bottom  was  lost  in  gloom  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  below.  They  are  daDgeroos 
places  without  care,  as  there  is  a  crum- 
bling verge  which  frequentW  overhangs. 
The  ground  gave  back  a  hollow  sound  in 
many  places,  out  it  was  easy  to  see  where 
one  could  go  with  safety  by  watching  for 
the  gazelle  tracks,  which  were  frequent 
Little  grows  on  the  saline  soil  except  a 
plant  like  samphire,  and  another  fleshy- 
leaved  plant;  but  flocks  of  blue-rock 
pigeons,  which  breed  in  the  defts,  gaie 
some  life  to  the  scene.  Bright-colored 
earths,  pink  and  purple,  crop  out  here  and 
there.    On  the  top  there  is  a  less  brokcs 

f>art,  and  something  of  a  plateau,  with  a 
ittle  vegetation,  and  here  we  hoped  to 
find  game,  of  which  we  soon  saw  plenty 
of  tracks. 

After  our  Arab  had  disturbed  three  ga- 
zelles by  his  noisy  walking  we  separated, 
W.  taking  one  side  of  the  mountain  and 
I  the  other.  Soon  after  I  made  a  good 
spy  of  three  moufflons  on  a  red  cli& 
which  faced  the  other  end  of  the  Salt 
Mountain,  at  some  distance.  We  bad 
hardly  started  for  the  stalk  when  a  curious 
and  painful  accident  happened  to  me, 
which  afterwards  had  unfortunate  conse- 
quences. Slipping  up,  I  brought  my  hand 
down  on  an  edge  of  salt  so  sharp  that  it 
ripped  the  whole  of  the  skin  from  the  bill 
of  my  thumb.  The  mishap  nearly  caused 
me  to  faint  at  the  time,  and  gave  me  great 
pain  for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

It  took  us  aq  hour  or  more  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  clifif,  under  a  ledge  of  which  «e 
had  seen  the  moufflons  lie  down,  and  creep- 
ing down  with  extreme  caution,  for  the 
slope  was  covered*  with  loose  stones,  we 
reached  the  rock  which  commanded  the 
spot,  and  there  we  waited  for  them  to 
rise  and    show  themselves.     For  nearly 
four  hours  we  lay  broiling  in  the  sun,  hot 
our  patience  was  in  vain;  for  they  bad 
really  changed  their  position  before  we 
arrived.    At  last  a  great  rattling  of  stooci 
above  us  told  only  too  well  what  had  hap- 
pened.   They  had  moved  to  the  left  while 
we  were  making  our  stalk,  bat,  a  herd  of 
goats   entering  the  valley,  tbev  had  re- 
turned, but  above  instead  of  below  us, 
and,  getting  our  wind,  quickly  took  leave 
I  of  that  range.    We  returned  in  a  despood- 
I  ent  mood  over  the  Salt  Mountain,  and 
'  followed  the  most  beaten  track  I  could 
I  find,  where  I  expected    to  see  nothing. 
:  Going  round  a  corner  we  nearly  stepped 
<  on  a  splendid    feshtal.     I  snatched  ibe 
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rifle  from  Andreas,  and  should  have  had 
an  easy  running  shot,  but  the  handkerchief 
which  1  had  wound  round  and  round  my 
wounded  thumb  came  in  the  way  of  the 
alignment  of  the  sights,  and  before  I  could 
tear  off  the  miserable  rag  he  was  round 
the  corner,  and  easily  kept  himself  out  of 
sight  in  the  maze.  Was  there  ever  such 
fatal  bad  luck  for  so  despicable  a  cause  ? 
After  this  I  generally  carried  my  rifle  at 
full  cock,  hung  by  the  strap  on  one  shoul- 
der—  a  perfectly  safe  position. 

The  next  morning  1  partly  retrieved  my 
fortune  by  killing  my  first  moufflon.  Beat- 
ing the  ground  like  a  trained  setter  and 
with  rifle  in  hand,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
spy  the  numerous  hollows,  we  found  some 
very  fresh  tracks,  and  following  these 
came  upon  a  small  band  of  moufflons,  who, 
as  usually  happened,  had  seen  us  first  and 
were  going  hard.  They  were  in  deep 
shadow  while  we  were  in  bright  sun,  and 
the  shot  was  a  long  and  doubtful  one,  but, 
waiting  until  they  paused  a  moment,  I 
picked  out  the  one  which  seemed  to  be 
the  biggest,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  tumble  backwards.  The  herd 
presented  a  much  better  chance  when  they 
stopped,  for  several  seconds  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  butovving  to  my  damaged 
thumb,  and  partially  left-handed  condition, 
I  fumbled  over  the  hammer  and  so  failed 
to  get  the  rifle  reloaded  in  time.  So  ex- 
actly the  color  of  the  rocks  are  these 
animals  that  when  I  went  up  it  was  quite 
a  long  time  before  1  could  see  my  beast, 
though  it  lay  there  in  full  view  within  a 
few  yards  of  me.  To  my  disgust  it  proved 
to  be  a  female,  and  there  was  a  good  ram 
in  the  herd,  of  which  1  should  have  been 
pretty  sure  if  I  had  been  ready  for  them 
on  the  sky-line.  The  chances  of  war  had 
heavily  been  against  us  so  far,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  the  end;  but  1  think  our 
mishaps  reached  a  climax  at  the  Salt 
Mountain.  The  sportsman  who  complains 
of  his  luck  usually  stands  as  self-con- 
demned as  the  workman  who  complains 
of  ills  tools,  but  I  certainly  think  that  all 
the  bad  luck  which  I  ever  deserved,  and 
did  not  have,  was  concentrated  on  this 
trip. 

While  at  El  Outaja  we  made  friends 
with  the  sheik  of  the  village,  a  very  digni- 
fied and  courteous  personage,  who  invited 
us  to  dinner,  along  with  the  station-master 
and  a  French  gentleman  who  had  latelv 
arrived  to  try  an  experiment  in  vine  cul- 
ture. We  were  received  in  a  windowless 
room,  with  a  handsome  carpet  and  a  good 
deal  of  furniture  of  a  plain  kind.  His 
secretary  sat  atanoiher  table  writing  most 
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of  the  time,  for  the  village  sheiks  exercise 
magisterial  functions.  After  a  preliminary 
course  or  two  of  rather  highly  spiced 
viands,  served  in  European  fashion,  the 
pihe  (tie  resistance  came  on.  The  table 
was  cleared  and  a  flat  iron  dish,  a  yard  in 
diameter,  was  placed  there,  and  two  ser- 
vants bore  in  a  half-grown  sheep  roasted 
whole  on  a  wooden  spit.  This  was  depos- 
ited on  the  dish  and  the  spit  withdrawn. 
The  sheik  then  proceeded  to  pull  ofiE  the 
choicer  parts  with  his  Angers  and  place 
them  on  our  plates,  after  which  we  were 
expected  to  help  ourselves  in  the  same 
"  go-as-you-please  "  fashiiM.  The  meat 
was  roasted  very  brown  and  crisp,  and 
was  not  so  nasty  as  it  sounds.  After  this 
followed  the  great  national  dish  of  cous- 
cous—  flour  moistened  and  rolled  by  the 
hand  into  tiny  balls  like  sago,  then 
steamed  and  served  with  different  sauces 
or  raisins.  A  wife  is  valued,  to  a  great 
extent,  according  to  her  ability  to  make 
cous-cous.  We  had  lots  of  Algerian 
wine,  which  the  sheik  did  not  disdain  to 
drink  himself.  Dates  and  pomegranates 
finished  the  meal. 

The  language  was  a  difficulty,  but  we 
learnt  something  about  the  palm-growing 
industry.  It  all  depends  on  the  water- 
supply,  and  a  water-right  costs  about  16/. 
per  acre,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  land  itself  is  worth,  and  convevs  a 
perpetual  right  to  irrigate  every  three 
days.  A  palm-tree  comes  into  bearing 
about  five  years  after  it  is  planted  as  a 
sucker,  and  when  once  it  is  in  full  bear- 
ing may  produce  to  the  value  of  ten  francs 
per  year.  The  owner  has  then  little  else 
to  do  but  to  open  his  sluices  and  sit  in 
the  shade. 

Our  next  move  was  to  Biskra,  which 
has  been  often  described.  It  is  redolent 
of  the  desert,  for  the  Arabs  from  the  coun- 
try, which  may  mean  two  hundred  miles 
south,  come  here  to  buy  and  sell.  The 
sights  and  smells  of  the  market-place  are 
curious.  Huge  packages  of  dates  jammed 
into  one  solid  mass  are  the  leading  com- 
modity. The  public  letter-writers  sit  in 
the  sunshine,  while  their  customers  whis- 
per their  correspondence  into  their  ears. 
Another  functionary  bleeds  the  Arabs  in 
the  head,  which  the^  think  improves  their 
eyesight.  The  subject,  wearing  a  solemn 
"  having  my  hair  cut  "  sort  of  expression, 
squats  on  the  ground ;  the  performer, 
similarly  seated  behind  him,  makes  inci- 
sions, and  "  cups  "  him  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

The  flesh-pots  of  civilization  did  not 
detain  us,  but  we  struck  out  again  for 
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the  Ahmar  Khadou  range,  a  ridge  of  the 
Aur^s  mountains,  two  days*  ride  from 
Biskra.  These  mountains  are  inhabited 
by  the  Chawia,  a  branch  of  the  Berbers, 
the  original  owners  of  the  land,  but  dis- 
persed by  the  invading  Arabs,  and  driven 
into  these  fastnesses.  They  are  a  station- 
ary race,  and  build  themselves  stone  vil- 
lages, and  wherever  a  hollow  in  the  hill 
has  accumulated  a  little  soil  they  roughly 
terrace  it  and  grow  barley.  To  keep  on 
birds  and  beasts  they  build  a  little  pyra- 
mid of  stones  paintea  white,  to  represent 
a  crouchine  Arab.  Their  villages  har- 
monize so  closely  with  the  rocks  that  in  a 
bad  light  you  may  stumble  on  one,  and 
fail  to  see  it  is  a  village  at  all.  On  one 
occasion  such  a  mishap  did  occur  to  two 
of  our  party.  We  had  moved  camp  to 
the  village  of  Hammam,  of  which  they 
knew  the  approximate  position,  but  thev 
missed  it,  and  slept  supperless  on  the  hill. 
We  pitched  our  first  camp  by  a  little  ain^ 
or  spring,  the  threadlike  trickle  of  which 
was  sufficient  for  our  wants.  Here,  or 
hereabouts,  we  spent  a  week  in  a  position 
even  more  commanding  than  the  Metlili. 
Though  we  got  two  more  sheep,  our  hunt- 
ing adventures  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
previous  experiences.  We  varied  our  bag, 
however,  by  stalking  a  very  large  boar  in 
the  open,  a  somewhat  uncommon  expe- 
rience, as  those  animals  rarely  leave  the 
cover  by  daylight. 

A  goatherd,  with  whom  we  carried  on 
a  pantomimic  conversation  on  the  hill, 
after  describing  the  way  in  which  the 
aroui  hide  themselves,  and  then  sneak 
away  when  you  are  gone,  had  told  us 
there  were  immense  quantities  of  boar  in 
that  part.  "  Halouf  bezef,  beze-e-e-f ! "  he 
repeated,  screaming  out  the  last  syllable, 
and  waving  his  arms. 

As  we  were  returning  to  camp  I  saw  be- 
tween us  and  the  setting  sun  the  dim  out- 
line of  a  large  animal,  which  I  took  for 
a  donkey,  of  which  there  were  several 
about.  G.  confirmed  my  impression,  as 
he  said  he  saw  it  wag  its  tail.  We  walked 
on,  but  presently  I  thought  better  of  it  and 
took  out  my  glass,  when  I  found  it  was  a 
large  boar.  "  Chutt !  Sanglier  1 "  and  my 
companions  dropped  like  pointers.  It 
was  odd  that  he  had  not  seen  us,  but  he 
was  too  busy  with  his  supper,  or  rather 
his  breakfast.  There  was  no  time  to  lose, 
as  the  light  would  soon  be  gone,  and  we 
crept  towards  him  in  full  view,  relying  on 
his  obtuseness  of  sight  and  preoccupation. 
At  last  we  lost  sight  of  him  in  some  rough 
ground,  and  approached  more  quickly; 
then  he  reappeared,  coming  towards  us, 


and  we  again  dropped  to  the  ground.  He 
fed  down  below  us  in  a  hollow,  and  we  be- 
gan to  fear  that  he  would  eet  the  wind.  He 
was  snouting  about  and  at  last  got  his 
head  behind  some  bunches  of  halfa  grass, 
though  the  rest  of  his  body  lay  exposed. 
It  was  necessary  to  risk  something,  and, 
trusting  that  he  would  not  raise  his  head, 
we  jumped  up  and  ran  dowa  into  a  little 
ravine,  under  the  cover  of  which  we 
quicklv  got  to  close  quarters.  G.  took 
my  rine,  as  being  more  powerful  than  his 
own,  for  he  really  was  as  big  as  a  donkey 
in  the  body.  The  light  was  now  very  dim, 
and  all  we  could  see  was  a  great  arching 
back.  As  a  matter  of  fact  G.  mistook  the 
shoulder  for  the  other  end.  At  any  rate 
the  shot  was  very  far  back.  However  it 
knocked  the  pig  clean  tsv^r^  but  he  recov- 
ered himself  with  a  loud  **ouf,**  and  made 
off.  I  missed  him  as  he  ran,  but  he 
seemed  to  realize  for  the  first  time  that  he 
had  an  enemv.  He  faced  round  towards 
us,  and  stood  with  his  head  high  in  the 
air.  A  steady  second  shot  from  G.  laid 
him  fiat,  and  his  death  struggles  made  the 
dust  fly.  Celestin  and  I  nurried  off  to 
camp  K)r  a  mule,  while  G.  completed  the 
obsequies,  and  made  a  fire  of  di^  scrub  to 
show  the  spot.  The  brute  was  enormous, 
and  taped  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the 
snout  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches,  fair 
measurement,  without  stretch  of  string  or 
imagination. 

The  Arabs,  to  whom  he  was  the  accursed 
thing,  did  not  at  all  approve  of  having  to 
handle  him.  One  of  them  piteously  ei- 
hibited  to  me  a  spot  of  blood  on  his  clothes, 
apparently  thinking  that  his  injured  con- 
science should  be  compensated.  I  told 
him  to  wash  it —  I  mean  his  burnous.  He 
seemed  to  think  this  was  adding  insult  to 
injury. 

On  the  last  day  on  this  range  we  watched 
a  curious  phenomenon.  A  high  wind 
began  to  blow  from  the  south,  and  col- 
umns of  dust,  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
marched  in  stately  battalions  across  the 
plain.  Though  we  were  three  thousand 
feet  above  it,  the  air  gradually  thickened 
into  a  fog,  dense  enough  to  blot  out  every- 
thing a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  so  finess 
to  be  quite  impalpable,  though  in  time  it 
settled  as  a  delicate  bloom  upon  every- 
thing in  the  tent. 

Returning  to  Biskra,  our  next  ezpeditioa 
was  to  the  eastwards,  to  El  Gattar,  a  pretty 
camp  in  a  river  bed.  Although  for  the 
most  part  dry,  a  small  stream  rose  a  short 
distance  below,  and  fell  into  a  natural  bath 
of  white  rock  fringed  with  maiden-hair 
fern.     Dense  masses   of  oleander   sar- 
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rounded  it,  and  were  the  nightly  roost  of 
countless  desert  sparrows.  We  pitched 
camp  under  a  low  white  clifiE  from  the  cran- 
nies of  which  miniature  owls  looked  out. 
Our  Arab  followers  thought  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  the  place,  and 
tried  to  dissuade  us  by  saying  that  the  cliffs 
would  fall  upon  the  tents,  or  that  the  floods 
would  come  and  wash  us  away.  Nothing 
would  induce  them  to  sleep  there  them- 
selves. The  Arab  whom  we  picked  up 
here  for  a  local  guide  was  the  best  speci- 
men that  we  encountered,  Achmet  Ben 
Sa^d  by  name,  a  good-looking  gentleman 
with  a  Scotch  face  and  courteous  manners. 
I  suppose  that  he  had  never  been  in  the 
company  of  Europeans  before,  for  he  took 
an  intense  interest  in  all  my  proceedings. 
Whenever  anything  happened  he  seized 
my  hand  and  bowed  his  head  over  it ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  I  slipped  and  recovered 
myself,  also  when  I  failed  to  do  so;  again 
if  I  understood  what  he  said,  or  equally 
when  I  did  not.  Most  effusively  of  all 
when  I  offered  him  some  tobacco  and  thin 
paper  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my 
pocket;  the  climax  being  reached  when  I 
lighted  his  cigarette  with  my  sunglass. 
But  this  was  a  forbidden  joy  which  he 
would  have  piously  refused  if  any  of  his 
friends  had  been  by.  When  luncheon 
time  arrived  I  was  very  hungry  and  par- 
ticularly anxious  not  to  share  my  store 
with  Achmet.  I  knew  he  had  brought 
nothing  with  him,  for  they  are  the  most 
abstemious  race,  and  I  hoped  that  his 
scruples  would  prove  stronger  than  his 
appetite.  With  some  confidence,  and  with 
a  great  show  of  politeness,  I  handed  him 
my  slices  of  meat,  well  knowing  that  he 
had  seen  them  frying  in  grease.  This  was 
of  course  rejected,  and  bread  also.  A 
biscuit  he  nibbled  with  extreme  caution, 
evidently  in  terror  lest  some  fragment  of 
fat  should  poison  his  soul.  There  re- 
m2i\ned  the  donng  douche  oi  my  luncheon, 
a  handful  of  luscious  dates.  So  far  I  had 
got  all  the  credit  of  my  generosity,  with- 
out having  lost  any  luncheon.  Grown 
over-confident,  I  chanced  it,  and  handed 
the  packet  to  him.  To  my  horror  his  eyes 
glistened  with  eager  joy,  his  lean  fingers 
outstretched  and  clasped  the  whole  brown 
mass,  gathering  it  together  to  the  last 
fruit.  These  same  dates  of  Tuggurt  were 
a  joy  and  consolation  to  us  throughout 
the  trip,  but  they  had  their  troublous  side. 
They  had  an  awkward  habit  of  getting 
loose  among  the  clothes,  and  especially 
the  blankets,  and  there  dispersing  them- 
selves, till  there  was  nothing  left  but  the 
mere  skeleton  of  a  stone.    There  was  no 
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remedy  except  the  Arab  plan,  to  rub  over 
the  greasy  stain  with  a  handful  of  desert 
sand.  Dry  dirt  is  their  only  soap,  and  it 
is  not  ineffective. 

From  the  adjoining  range  of  Bou  Arif 
we  again  took  sportsman's  toll,  but  the  old 
patriarch  ram  for  whom  we  lusted  eluded 
us  to  the  last.  Only  on  the  last  day,  on 
our  way  back  to  the  railway  and  civiliza- 
tion, did  a  real  bit  of  unexpected  luck  fall 
in  our  way. 

Once  on  the  Ah  mar  Khadou  range  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  herd  of  gazelles, 
which  from  the  length  of  horn  of  the 
leader  I  believe  to  have  been  the  large 
mountain  kind.  I  was  shifting  camp  and 
riding  one  of  the  mules,  when  twelve  of 
these  handsome  animals  crossed  the  track. 
Of  course  the  rifle  was  behind,  and  by  the 
time  I  went  after  them  I  found  an  Arab 
with  a  gun  as  long  as  himself  in  front  of 
me.  He  had  already  succeeded  in  show- 
ing himself  to  them,  and  further  pursuit 
was  useless. 

We  thought  there  was  little  chance  of 
obtaining  this  coveted  trophy,  but  between 
our  last  camp  and  £1  Outaja  there  is  a 
long  red  ridge  called  Ben  a  Chouf,  on 
which  we  were  told  there  were  some  of . 
these  edmi.  We  were  very  sceptical,  as 
the  ridge  was  a  low  one,  and  there  were 
Arabs  all  over  it,  for  we  could  see  their 
fires  on  it  at  night.  Still  it  lay  on  the 
way,  and  we  would  try  a  drive. 

Going  forward  to  a  point  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  ridge  we  climbed 
up  it,  and  posted  ourselves  on  the  rocky 
crest,  while  our  men  drove  it  along.  A 
small  herd  of  the  common  gazelle  were 
seen  to  take  to  the  plain,  but  nothing  came 
to  the  guns.  Climbing  a  high  point  which 
commanded  the  remainder  of  the  ridge, 
we  sat  down  for  a  careful  spy,  and  Celes- 
tin  presently  made  out  four  gazelles,  which 
were  assumed  to  be  the  common  kind,  on 
a  stony  plateau  far  below  us.  An  Arab 
woman  was  gathering  brushwood  for  fuel 
in  the  same  field  of  the  telescope,  and 
though  really  at  a  lower  level  of  the  moun- 
tain, this  added  a  further  spice  of  excite- 
ment, lest  they  should  get  her  wind. 

My  companions,  as  they  always  did, 
wished  me  to  take  the  chance.  Thej 
stayed  at  the  top,  and  there  are  few  more 
interesting  things  than  to  watch  the  ap- 
proach from  a  station  which  commands 
both  the  stalker  and  the  stalked.  Before 
starting  we  arranged  a  code  of  signals  by 
which  the  watchers  could  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  animals  if  they  should 
move  during  the  progress  of  the  stalk,  a 
common  practice  with  chamois  hunters. 
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but  one,  in  my  experience,  often  leading 
to  mistakes. 

We  disappeared  from  their  view,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  guliy  some  hundreds 
of  feet  below  and  apparently  close  to  the 
gazelles.  They  saw  that  I  reached  the 
appointed  spot,  and  laid  the  rifle  for  the 
shot,  but  no  shot  was  fired.  The  fact  was 
that  the  distance,  foreshortened  to  them, 
was  too  great  for  a  certainty,  and  I  waited 
for  the  beasts  to  feed  into  the  next  ravine. 
This  they  presently  did,  and  we  crept  for- 
ward to  a  mound  from  which  we  should 
see  them  reappear.  Here  we  waited  in 
suspense,  and  at  length  turned  an  inquir- 
ing telescope  upon  our  companions.  They 
were  signalling  that  the  animals  had^one 
up  the  ravine.  They  had  seen  one  do  so, 
but  the  others  really  remained  opposite  to 
us.  The  mistake  nearly  cost  us  dear. 
Our  steps  on  the  loose  rocks  were  heard. 
We  saw  three  bounding  forms,  but  they 
had  heard  and  not  seen  us,  and  paused  on 
the  other  side  lone  enough  to  give  me  the 
desired  chance.  I  thought  I  was  steady, 
but  to  my  disgust  I  heard  the  bullet  clink 
on  the  stones.  They  went  off  with  a  rush, 
and  my  second  shot  went  anywhere.  They 
had  run  a  hundred  yards,  when  one  laggea, 
and  Celestin  said,  **Mais  il  est  bien 
touchy !"  The  next  moment  his  heels 
were  in  the  air,  and  a  ** whoop'*  went  up 
to  those  on  the  top,  to  be  answered  by  a 
similar  paean  from  them.  When  I  exam- 
ined my  beast  and  found  that  it  was  a  fine 
buck  edmi,  **  scarce  and  little  known,'*  as 
an  able  naturalist  describes  it,  the  shouts 
expressed  still  greater  triumph.  My  first 
shot  had  passed  through  his  heart  and  out 
at  the  other  side. 

This  was  a  good  finish,  and  made  up 
our  bag  of  large  game  to  seven  head ;  not 
a  murderous  one,  but  sufficient  when  the 
rarity  of  the  trophies  is  considered. 

Six  days  later  we  were  in  London. 

E.  N.  Buxton. 


From  Blackwood's  Msiguine. 
HELIGOLAND  — THE    ISLAND  OF  GREEN, 
RED.   AND  WHITE. 

The  name  Heligoland  suggests  to  most 
people  such  ideas  of  distance  ancl  ditfi- 
culiy  of  access  that  it  may  be  surprising 
to  know  that  even  in  winter  it  is  onlv  some 
thirlysix  hours' journey  from  Loncfon  vid 
Flushing,  though  it  is  true  so  rapid  a 
flight  can  only  safely  be  ventured  on 
when  one   has  made  a  careful  study   of 


time-tables,  for  the  winter  commaaicatioo 
between  the  island  and  Hamburg  is  lim- 
ited to  twice  a  week,  and  an  unwary  trav- 
eller might  find  himself  stranded  for  three 
days  or  more  at  Cuxhaven.  It  was  a 
dreary  night  on  the  last  day  of  February 
last  year  when  the  writer  arrived  at  the 
Pariser  Bahnhof;  all  day  long  the  train 
had  travelled  through  the  deserted  winter 
fields  of  the  Netherlands  and  north  Ger- 
many, where  snow,  league  after  league,  lay 
dull  in  a  murky  lizht.  In  Hamburg  the 
cold  was  intense ;  tne  streets  were  heaped 
with  snow;  and  every  one  who  could 
afford  furs  was  wrapped  in  them  to  the 
nose.  Very  unlike  the  mild  and  humid 
weather  of  our  country,  where  spring  had 
already  made  half-a-dozen  furtive  starts; 
and  had  the  seventy  of  the  cold  been 
anticipated,  no  chronicler  might  then,  at 
all  events,  have  made  acquaintance  with 
winter  on  the  North  Sea.  But  once  io 
Hamburg  there  was  no  use  hesitating 
about  going  further,  and  next  morning  i 
was  on  board  the  Rostock  when  it  turned 
its  sharp  prow  from  Cuxhaven  harbor  to 
crash  through  the  acres  of  bummocky  ice 
which  lay  widespread  outside.  The  air 
was  cold,  but  not  unpleasantly  so,  and  the 
experience  of  grinding  through  ice  made 
one  feel  half  an  arctic  voyager. 

The  sea  was  calmer  than  many  a  time 
in  summer,  and  by  three  o*c1ock  I  saw 
my  faithful  boatman  at  hand,  and  in  five 
minutes  received  a  warm  welcome  on  the 
little  pier  of  Heligoland,  and  in  another 
five  minutes  was  settled  in  comfortable 
rooms. 

Familiar  as  one  may  be  with  Heli^Und 

in  summer,  with  its  glittering  sea,  its  gay 

cafis^  its  operatic  fishermen,  its  medley  of 

princes  and  Kaufltutt^  of  grand-duchesses 

and  humble  tourists,  he  can  form  no  idea 

of  what  it  is  like  in  winter.    I  had  heard 

many  accounts  from  Heligolanders  of  their 

peculiar  life  in  winter  and  of  their  pre- 

Lent  festivities,  and  yet  coming  with  some 

anticipation  of  what  I  was  to  see,  I  was 

more  than  surprised  and  interested.    Not 

a  cafi^  not  a  shop  seemed  open.    The 

little  bay,  in  summer  crowded  with  boats, 

had  now  but  two  or  three.    All  the  other 

boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  and 

even  along  the  sides  of  the  picturesque 

^  but  extremely  narrow  street  which  leads 

!  from  the  pier.     Snow  la^  everywhere  — 

not  the  snow  of  dwellers  in  town,  but  the 

clean,  powdery,  dry  snow  which  flits  with 

;  every  puff  of  wind,  and  knows  no  traffic 

save  the  occasional  feet  of  the  pedestrian. 

I  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  HeligcJand 

there  is  no  cart  nor  horse  nor  other  animal 
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save  sheep  —  and  the  sheep  are  housed 
and  out  of  sight.  The  sea  was  calm ;  the 
air  was  clear,  and  duringj  most  of  my  visit 
the  sun  shone  with  effect  altogether  daz- 
zling on  the  constant  mantle  of  winter. 
The  people  bear  out  entirely  the  opinion 
of  Oetker,  the  island's  best  German  histo- 
rian, who  spent  a  winter  among  them.  In 
summer  they  are  agreeable,  but  certainly 
reserved  until  one  knows  them  well ;  but 
in  winter  they  are  the  most  charming  of 
hosts.  "We  are  in  winter  only  one  big 
family,"  said  Frau  Jansen  to  me  ;  and  this 
is  entirely  true.  In  summer  the  Heligo- 
lander  tries,  and  naturally  tries,  to  make 
as  much  money  as  he  can,  though  no  one 
could  say  that  his  prices  are  fancy  prices  ; 
but  in  winter  there  are  no  strangers,  and 
no  occasion  for  much  exertion  until  the 
fishing  season  begins  towards  the  end  of 
March.  So  life  is  spent  in  enjoyment  of 
the  simplest  kind ;  and  the  difficulty  the 
writer  felt  was  rather  to  avoid  trespassing 
too  much  on  the  Heligolanders*  hospitality 
and  their  desire  to  make  his  stay  enjoy- 
able, than  otherwise. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  March  the 
great  fancy-dress  ball  took  place.   Ordina- 
rily  the    Heligolanders  dance  in  one  of 
two  wooden  buildings  on   the   Oberland, 
built  originally  for  the  use  of  the  legion 
raised   abroad  during  the   Crimean   war. 
But    to  night    the    Conversations    Haus, 
where    Badegdste  usually  dance,  was  en 
fete  for  the  natives.     By  nine  o'clock  this 
large  room  was  lined  three  deep  by  rows 
of  chairs  filled  with  Heligoland  wives  and 
girls,  who  were  not  going  to  be  masked. 
Between  the  central  pillars  stood  a  crowd 
of  Heligoland  youths,  all  in  their  best  — 
and  a  stalwart,  healthy,  hearty  set  they 
are.     In  a  gallery   was  the  band.     Soon 
the  masquers  began  to  come  in  —  and  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers they  marched  two  by  two  round  the 
room.     They  were  all  without  exception 
Heligoland  fads  and  maidens  ;  they  were 
all  (as  every  one  is  in  Heligoland),  if  not 
poor  certainly  not  rich,  yet  the  variety 
and  tastefulness  of  their  costumes  was 
such  as  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
any  fancy  ball  in  Great  Britain.     The  ball 
is  of  course  no  novelty ;  the  Heligolanders 
are  passionately  fond  of  dancing  (like  all 
islanders ;  were  not  the  St.  Kildans  also, 
until  the  minister  put  a  stop  to  it?),  and 
they  have,  besides  their  many  week-day 
dances,  a  dance  every  Sunday  and  at  least 
two  fancy-dress  balls   each   year.     This 
familiarity  at  once  enables  the  dancers  to 
wear  their  grotesque  costumes  with  ease 
of  manner,  and  stimulates  them  on  each 


occasion  to  new  flights  of  milliaery.  Of 
course  most  of  the  costumes  are  the  work 
of  those  who  wear  them.  Sailors,  and 
ideal  representatives  of  all  nations  (even 
of  Scotland,  so  far  as  a  short  and  rather 
theatrical  plaid  went)  were  there  ;  and  the 
humor  of  the  occasion  was  intensified  by 
the  antics  of  two  enormous  "  women,'* 
who  wheeled  a  perambulator  in  the  sup> 
posed  manner  of  fashionable  summer  vis- 
itors. Every  one  came  to  be  pleased,  and 
was  pleased ;  everybody  knew  everybody, 
and  no  more  amusing  or  friendly  dance 
can  well  be  imagined  ;  there  was  excellent 
music,  and  all  the  band  were  Heligoland- 
ers. 

The  following  day  being  Saturday,  there 
was  as  usual  no  festivities  of  any  kind ; 
from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Sunday  after- 
noon is  practically  the  Sunday  of  all  the 
North  Frisian  islands.    There  is  an  excel- 
lent reading-room  in  winter  for  the  people, 
amply  stored  with  newspapers  and  books, 
and  this  is  crowded  from  about  five  o'clock 
each  day  to  eight  o'clock.    Up-stairs  on 
the  Oberland  there  is  in  Jansen's  Bier- 
Halle  (well  known  to    summer  visitors) 
what  is  practically  a  Heligoland  club  for 
the  older  men.    There  Klaus  or  Hamke 
will  come,  say  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  to 
drink  a  glass  of  beer  and  play  a  game  of 
cards  with  his  cronies.  Each  party  of  four 
has  its  own  table.    No  one  would  think  of 
sitting  at  a  table  which  by  prescription  is 
reserved  for  another;  and  each  evening 
from  twenty  to  thirty  gather  for  their  cus- 
tomary amusement.    In  its  stillness  and 
order  this  room  much  more  nearly  resem- 
bles the  card-room  of  a  West  End  club 
than  it  does    any  restaurant    known  to 
dwellers  on  the  mainland.    In  an  adjoin- 
ing room  younger  Heligolanders  play  bil- 
liards—  Konigsspiel,    pool,    Carambole, 
etc.  —  with  rather  more  noise,  and  with 
that  lusty  chaff  and  good-humor  which 
are  among  the  most  attractive  features  of 
their  character.    Several  of  them  play  very 
well  indeed.    Such  amusements  as  these 
surely  do  credit  to  the  people  of  this  re- 
markable little    island.    There  are    few 
people  of  any  race  who  get  more  pleasure 
out  of  life  for  a  trifling  cost  than  does  a 
Heligolander.    Of  course  he  does  not  get 
daily  letters  or  newspapers,  but  he  does 
not  miss  them.     His  world  is  a  very  small 
one,  but  it  has  abundant  interests  of  its 
own;  he  has  unlimited  opportunities  for 
flirtation,  and  takes  advantage  of  them  ; 
while  the  knowledge  that  everybody  has 
of  everybody  else's  position  (and  indeed 
actions)  makes  conduct  of  any  seriously 
improper    kind    practically    impossible. 
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Public  opinion  punishes  more  severely 
than  could  any  judge  a  breach  of  the  uni- 
versal good  faith ;  for  to  anybody  who 
transgresses  the  social  decorum,  such  as 
it  is,  there  is  but  one  course  open -«  com- 
pulsory self-banishment  —  and  to  leave 
Heligoland  forever  is  to  its  sons  more 
bitter  than  death.  Crime  there  is  none, 
for  the  like  reason,  —  and  for  another,  that 
no  criminal  could  possibly  escape  except 
with  the  connivance  of  practically  the 
whole  population.  This  difficulty  of  es- 
cape was  amusingly  illustrated  last  year. 
Two  housebreakers  from  Hamburg  came 
across  on  a  professional  visit.  They  had 
a  highly  successful  evening's  work  ;  every 
door  stood  open ;  they  had  only  to  watch 
when  no  one  was  by,  step  boldly  in,  and 
carry  away  what  they  cared  for.  They 
got  altogether  a  very  handsome  booty. 
But  they  had  forgotten  one  little  detail. 
There  was  no  steamer  leaving  Heligoland 
the  following  day  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Long,  long  ere  then  the  thefts 
had  been  discovered,  the  robbers  lodged 
in  prison,  and  the  stolen  property  restored 
to  its  owners.  When  escape  is  impossi- 
ble, villany  of  any  kind  can  hardly  flourish. 
So  the  Heligolanders  are  honest  whether 
they  like  it  or  not;  but  long  custom  has 
made  them  honest  by  choice  as  well  as 
by  force.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  things 
for  the  little  Heligoland  prison  to  have 
any  inmates;  when  it  has  any,  they  are 
there  for  very  trivial  offences,  and  occupy 
themselves  in  singing  (as  Heligolanders 
will  always  do  when  they  get  a  chance), 
and  their  friends  stand  outside  and  sing 
in  unison,  to  keep  them  company.  As  I 
have  mentioned  elsewhere,  a  Heligo- 
lander,  if  arrested,  will  go  to  the  prison 
by  himself,  ring  up  the  warder,  and  tell 
him  he  is  in  custody.  Altogether  the 
island  is  in  its  ways  so  peculiar  and  un- 
conventional that  this  procedure  is  re- 
garded by  any  accidental  delinquent  as 
only  natural  and  proper. 

On  the  three  days  preceding  Ash 
Wednesday  the  Heligolanders  danced 
every  night  on  the  Oberland,  and  besides, 
there  were  various  singing  parties  in  one 
or  other  of  the  restaurants.  Among  the 
dances,  I  was  privileged  to  see  one  of  the 
genuine  old  Frisian  dances,  never  danced 
during  the  season  for  fear  of  the  scoffing 
of  tourists.  I  cannot  describe  its  many 
movements,  but  at  intervals  the  dancers 
form  a  ring  and  simultaneously  duck^  —  I 
know  no  other  word  to  describe  the  move- '. 
ments ;  subsequently,  at  another  marked 
point  in  the  music  they  go  down  on  their 
knees  for  a  second ;  and  lastly,  and  most  I 


curious  of  all,  at  another  momeotaiy  panie 
they  not  only  go  on  their  knees,  but  bead 
forward  until  their  noses  touch  the  floor, 
then  in  a  second  they  are  again  on  their 
feet  in  a  rapid  waltz.  This  is  called  the 
"  Springdanz," or  jump  dance.  Althoiwh 
'*  Sling  mien  Moderken  '*  is  claimed  by  tSe 
Heligolanders  as  their  typical  naiiooal 
dance,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  wmj^ 
be  borrowed  from  the  Scotch  reel;  and 
strange  to  say,  it  seems  a  greater  favorite 
in  summer  (when  visitors  pay  for  the 
music  being  played)  than  in  winter,  whea 
the  dancers  could  have  it  for  the  asking. 

Wild-fowl  shooting  and  skating  are 
among  the  minor  amusements  of  winter 
in  Heligoland.  Skating-space  one  coold 
scarcely  look  for  in  an  island  that  is  only 
one  mile  long,  but  Heligoland  boasts 
itself  complete  in  everything,  and  the 
skating-pond  is  not  lacking,  though  it  is 
only  a  somewhat  circumscribed  depressioo 
in  the  Oberland.  Here,  protected  froa 
the  wind  by  high  banks,  young  Helig^ 
landers  skate  about  all  dav  to  their  un- 
qualified satisfaction,  and  it  they  want  a 
change  they  can  almost  as  easily  skate  op 
and  down  the  streets  of  the  little  town  oo 
the  Unterland.  All  around  is  snow,  no 
earth  is  visible  —  snow  on  red  roob,  oo 
green  palings ;  and  all  around  as  far  ai 
the  eye  can  reach  is  the  North  Sea,  a  dai- 
zling  blue  in  this  clear  March  sunshine^ 
that  makes  every  particle  of  snow  gleaoi 
and  shine  as  though  sprinkled  witS  di» 
monds.  The  air  is  auolutely  still;  no 
sound  of  traffic  or  of  noise  can  reach  tikis 
sequestered  isle ;  there  is  nothing  to  do^ 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  chila -^save^ 
alas!  the  school  children — knows  that 
is  nothing  to  be  done,  no  money  to  be 
earned,  no  visitor  to  go  a-sailing,  no  ship 
will  arrive,  no  post  can  come.  Isolated 
as  Heligoland  seems  in  summer,  it  is  now 
trebly  lonely.  But  the  loneliness  is  not 
incompatible  with  contentment,  and  aoc 
contentment  alone,  but  real  lively  enjoj- 
ment  of  all  the  good  thinzs  their  prudenoe 
and  industry  in  summer  has  enabled  thca 
to  enjoy  in  winter. 

This  is  the  time,  too,  when  moat  of  the 
wooing  is  done.  No  real  fishing  bcgiM 
till  the  middle  of  March,  so  for  themt 
three  months  of  the  ytwr^  the  Heligoland 
er*s  heart,  rather  anticipating  the  spring 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  All  the 
summer  long  he  will  flirt  with  the  Geraia 
Dienstmagd  yi\iO  come  over  for  the  sc^ 
son ;  but  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  one  of 
these  alien  maids  to  become  settled  as  a 
Heligolander's  wife.  The  Cootioentd 
maiden  is  apt  to  weary  of  her  island  home. 
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and  the  Heligolander,  with  the  practical 
foresight  which  distinguishes  him  through- 
out his  life,  prefers  to  flirt  with  the  Ger- 
mans, but  to  choose  his  wife  from  among 
his  own  people  —  to  win  some  girl  baptized 
at  the  same  font  as  he  was  baptized, 
taught  on  the  same  benches  as  he  was 
taught,  confirmed  within  the  same  old 
church  where  he  was  confirmed  —  some 
girl  who  will  be  like  his  mother  in  all  her 
knowledge  of  Heligoland  household  ways, 
accustomed  to  simple  fare,  not  too  proud 
to  carry  nets,  nor  take  her  wifely  share  of 
the  humble  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  fisher- 
man's life.  The  women  of  Heligoland  are, 
generally  speaking,  small  and  gracefully 
formed,  and  present  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  their  tall  and  strapping  mates.  The 
female  loveliness  is  unfortunately  some- 
what transient,^  no  doubt  owing  in  large 
measure  to  the  inferior  fare  and  rough 
work  with  the  nets.  No  idea  of  female 
suffrage  is  ever  likely  to  enter  a  Heligo- 
lander's  head.  His  idea  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  is  the  old  one  that  the  man  is 
the  head  of  the  wife,  and  that  women, 
take  them  as  you  like,  are  an  inferior 
order ;  they  are  kind  and  courteous  to 
their  women  in  all  respects,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  who  is  lord  and  bread-winner. 
The  patriarchal  system  has  scarcely  died 
out.  Each  lusty,  broad-shouldered  son, 
though  he  may  have  passed  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  requires  to  give  all  or  nearly 
all  his  earnings  to  his  father  so  long  as  he 
lives  in  his  father's  house.  When  he 
marries,  and  takes  up  house  for  himself, 
then  only  does  the  patria  fiotestas  come 
to  an  end.  Heligolandersasa  rule  marry 
young ;  there  are  more  women  than  men, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  mate. 
Housekeeping  is  not  an  expensive  job, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  be  earned, 
if  a  man  is  intelligent  and  industrious. 
It  may  be  some  time  before  the  young 
husband  has  a  boat  of  his  own,  for  a  boat 
costs  £2$  (they  are  all  built  in  the  island), 
but  he  can  always  hire  one,  paying  for  its 
hire  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pay- 
ment he  himself  charges;  and  often  he 
has  the  luck  to  get  the  present  from  some 
rich  and  frequent  visitor,  who  has  known 
him  probably  since  he  was  a  youngster 
playing  at  ^roschen  in  (f^rabe,  of  money 
to  buy  a  boat,  conditional  on  the  donor 
always  having  the  first  right  to  its  use. 
Heligolanders  get  many  gifts,  and  it  is  to 
their  credit  that  as  a  race  they  are  so 
little  spoiled.  A  regular  visitor  stands 
in  a  peculiar  relation,  however,  to  his 
boatman.     Daniel  or    Tdnnies   will    not 
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engage  himself  in  the  moral ng  to  any 
visitor  until  he  knows  if  his  regular 
patron  requires  his  service.  He  sees  to 
coats,  and  fishing-tackle,  and  bait,  and 
everything  needful,  and  is  ever  ready  with 
gooci-humored  joke  or  gossip.  Thus  far 
he  is  as  other  boatmen.  But  in  the  even- 
ing he  is  also  your  friend.  He  does  not 
exactly  shadow  you,  but  he  is  ever  at 
hand,  as  companion  or  guide  or  adviser. 
His  is  the  first  hand  you  clasp  as  vou 
land  on  the  little  pier;  his  is  the  last 
bright,  sun-tanned  face  which  bids  you 
adieu  as  you  leave  this  charming  island. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  credit  the  whole 
race  with  angelic  virtues ;  like  every  other 
people  they  have  faults  ;  but  three  virtues 
they  may  claim :  honesty,  courtesy,  and 
cleanliness. 

The  winter  passes  at  last ;  with  March 
comes  the  fishing,  but  this  industry  has 
greatly  decayed.  Heligoland  has  no 
proper  harbor,  though  one  could  be  easily 
constructed.  For  fishing  as  it  is  now  con- 
ducted, boats  that  have  to  be  hauled  on 
shore  cannot  compete  with  larger  vessels, 
and  the  trade  is  passing  away.  No  doubt 
the  Heligolanders  do  not  feel  the  lack  of 
fishing  so  much,  because  they  make  plenty 
of  money  in  summer  from  the  easier  work 
of  attending  on  visitors  ;  but  the  summer 
season  only  lasts  at  the  very  utmost  ten 
weeks,  and  if  only  as  an  occupation,  the 
fishing  industrv  should  be  encouraged. 
Further,  it  neea  scarcely  be  pointed  out 
that  if  anything  occurred  to  affect  the  at- 
tractiveness of  Heligoland  as  a  bathing 
resort,  —  if,  for  example,  the  Diine  were 
swept  away,  or  at  the  very  least  if  a  suc- 
cession of  cold  summers  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  average  length  of  each  visitor's 
stay,  —  the  position  of  the  people  might 
be  a  very  serious  one.  Fishing,  whether 
of  cod,  lobster,  or  oysters,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  Frisian's  main  source  of 
livelihood.  Fishing,  to  parody  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  saying  about  literature,  is  the 
fisherman's  crutch,  —  summer-junketings 
may  make  an  excellent  cane.  Everything 
that  can  help  the  fisherman  legitimately  to 
earn  his  livelihood  by  his  own  proper 
work  is  commendable,  and  it  will  be  an 
unfortunate  day  for  this  fine  people  when 
they  become  mere  gillies  of  the  sea  and 
lackeys  of  Hamburg  Jews.  Sometimes 
(so  few  can  find  suitable  employment  in 
proper  fishing-boats  nowadays)  the  Heligo- 
lander will  go  away  for  a  voyage  in  winter. 
This  is  an  old  custom  of  his  neighbors 
the  natives  of  Sylt,  and  has  saved  that 
island  from  becoming  a    Frisian   Skye. 
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When  these  people  make  moDey  abroad 
they  come  home  to  spend  it,  or  rather  to 
save  it ;  and  this,  too,  though  in  a  much 
less  degree,  is  true  of  the  Heligolander. 
With  work  in  winter  at  fishing  or  in  the 
merchant  service,  and  attendance  on  the 
army  of  holiday-makers  in  summer,  the 
dwellers  in  the  lonely  North  Frisian 
islands  should  never  know  what  poverty 
is,  —  and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  they  very  sel- 
dom do. 

Turning  from  these  prosaic  details  of 
Heligoland  life,  we  find  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  interesting  of  Frisian 
legends  those  of  the  neighboring  island 
of  Sylt,  which  relate  to  a  vanished  race. 
Just  as  the  Picts  of  Scotland  are  credited 
with  all  manner  of  marvellous  feats  in 
the  way  of  buildings,  etc.,  so  the  Ondereer- 
sken,  the  Unterirdischen,  or  Underground 
Folk,  are  the  subject  of  many  a  weird  tale. 
There  are  several  subterranean  or  earth- 
houses  in  Sylt,  so  that  the  name  given 
to  the  people  who  lived  in  them  is  appro- 
priate enough.  Indeed  there  are  probably 
many  of  these  curious  bouses  waiting  to 
be  discovered.  At  a  time  when  the  more 
intelligent  people  began  to  discredit  the 
stories  of  dwarfs  and  brownies,  the  fashion 
seems  to  have  crept  in  of  explaining  the 
curious  mounds  and  hillocks  which  one 
finds  all  over  the  island  by  saying  that 
they  were  the  graves  of  heroes  or  giants 
of  old  times.  Investigation  has  proved 
how  true  the  old  legends  were ;  how  un- 
true the  modern.  There  were  many  elves ; 
there  were  no  giants.  For  example,  near 
Keitum,  in  Sylt,  there  is  the  Tipkenhiigel, 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  north,  east,  and 
south  corners  of  Sylt.  This  was,  tradi- 
tion says,  the  grave  of  heroes  who  fought 
against  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Walde- 
mar  IV.  The  hill  was  opened  in  1870, 
and  a  great  heap  of  stones  was  found,  but 
no  trace  of  human  remains.  South-west  of 
Keitum  lie  the  Oewenhiigel  and  KlOwen- 
hiigel.  There,  tradition  said,  lay  the  great 
sea-heroes  Ow  and  Klow  —  Klow  in  his 
golden  ship ;  but  when  Professor  Handel- 
mann  opened  the  mound,  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  human  remains.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  these  mounds 
were  the  favorite  trysting-places  of  the 
witches,  and  there  they  held  their  mid- 
night revels.  When  a  Sylt  witch  met 
another  on  their  eerie  errands  abroad,  or 
stumbled  upon  a  Sylt  sailor  in  foreign 
lands,  the  question  to  put  to  them  was 
ever  this  :  *•  Steit  Oewenhoog;  steit  Kl5w- 
enhoog  ;  steit  Stippelstien  nogh  ?  "  — 
Stands  yet  the  hill  of  Ow,  the  hill  of  K16w. 
and  the  Stippelstein  ?     And  the  answer  as 


the  eerie  ones  fled  was,  '*  Da  hebben  wi 
so  mannige  bliede  Naghtgehat  **  — There 
have  we  had  many  a  blithe  oight. 

But  if  the  giants  cannot  be  traced,  the 
dwarfs  can.*    The  D&nghoog,  near  Wen- 
ningstedt,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Wiebel  of 
Hamburg  in  1868.    An  undeniable  dwell- 
ing of  underground  folk  was  discovered 
It  was  approached  in  old  times   by  a  pas- 
sage from  the  south,  twenty-seven  feet 
long  and  about  two  feet  high.     The  cen- 
tral chamber  is  seventeen  feet  long,  ten 
feet  broad,  and  five  feet  high  ;  a  fireplace 
was  found,  and  the  bones  of  a  little  man, 
clay  urns,  and  stone  weapons.      Ezter* 
nally  this  dwelling  is  merely  a   sweUing 
ereat  mound,  that  no  one  would  partica- 
larly  notice.     It  is  entered  nowadays  by  a 
trap-door  in  the  roof.  The  visitor  descends 
a  steep  ladder  and  finds  himself  in  a  capa- 
cious enough  chamber,  Hoed  by  twelve 
huge  blocks  of,  I  was  informedt  Swedish 
granite,  though  how  it  got  there  I  cannot 
imagine.    One  has  the  strangest  feeling 
in  the  world  in  thus  visiting  the  undoubted 
home  of  a  race  that  has  vanished  as  com- 
pletely from  the  world  as  has  the  mastodon. 
Put  a  fire  in  this  artificial  cave,  and  yoa 
have  the  very  home,  not  indeed  of  pnmi- 
tive  man,  of  a  man  far  indeed  from  primi- 
tive, but  one  who  knew  how  to  construct 
a  most  ingenious  and  far  from  uncomfort- 
able dwelling,  particularly  well  fitted  for 
the  inhabitant  of  a  storm-swept  island. 
The  ArchcBolo^cai  RevUw  for  January, 
1890,  contains  an  interesting  diagram  of 
the  earth-house  known  as  Maes-how  in 
Orkney.    It  closely  resembles  the  Dftn^ 
hoog,  except  that  Maes-how  has  cells  oS 
the  central  chamber,  and  is  larger  in  every 
way.     Maes-how    is,  or  rather  was,  ap- 
proached by  a  passage  fifty-three  feet  long, 
and  for  the  most  part  two  feet  four  inches 
to  two  feet  six  inches  in  height.    The 
central    chamber,    when    complete,   was 
about  twenty  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and 
is  fifteen  feet  square. 

How  such  dwellin|;s  as  Maes-how  and 
the  Danghoog  were  lit,  whether  there  wai 
a  hole  in  the  roof  (to  allow  smoke  to  escape 
and  air  to  enter),  except  in  times  of  dan- 
ger, we  know  not.  Such  houses  are  found 
all  over  what  may  be  termed  the  region  of 
Scandinavian  influence ;  but  the  peopk 
who  built  them  are  certainly  not  the  Scan- 
dinavians of  history.  Dates  in  investi- 
gating matters  of  this  kind  are  mere 
guesses ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  in 


•  In  the    KrockhOgeln 
Kiel,  howerer,  fonod  the  flkeletoD  of  a  bbb  of  u  ib 
Mven  feet :  in  the  larfer  Bronshoog  a  tkall,  sad  in  tkc 
•mailer  UronshooR  come  human  bontt. 
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Mr.  M*Ritchie's  valuable  article  above 
mentioned  that  Maes-how  "  is  believed  to 
have  been  invaded  about  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  was  entered  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  some  of  those  Northmen  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
these  early  tourists  have  incised  various 
inscriptions  on  its  inner  walls.  But  at 
that  date  it  was  empty,  and  had  been  rifled 
many  centuries  before.  One  leg^endary 
tale  places  the  date  of  its  original  despolia- 
tion as  far  back  as  the  year  920 ;  and 
states  that  *  Olaf  the  Norseman,*  was  its 
invader;  and  that  he  encountered  its  pos- 
sessor, whom  he  overcame  —  after  a  deadly 
struggle.  And  since  *the  common  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  [up  to^the  year  1861, 
when  it  was  reopened]  represented  it  as 
the  abode  of  a  goblin,  who  was  named 
"the  Hog  boy,"' it  would  seem  that  the 
prevailing  blood  of  the  country-people,Jn 
that  district,  is  akin  to  that  of  this  *  Olaf 
the  Norseman ; '  and  that,  therefore,  in 
this  instance,  the  popular  memory  reaches 
back  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  with  the 
most  perfect  precision."  *  This  observa- 
tion is  even  more  true  of  Sylt  than  of  the 
Orcadians,  —  for  century  after  century  for 
what  must  have  been  a  thousand  years, 
the  story  was  handed  on  from  sire  to  son 
of  a  race  of  wild  men,  one  of  whose  dwell- 
ings was  the  Danghoog,  a  story  only 
proved  to  be  absolutely  correct  in  1868, 
when  the  Danghoog  —  more  fortunate  than 
Maes-how  —  was  for  the  first  time  opened, 
and  its  ancient  tenant  found  on  the  floor 
of  his  prehistoric  home.  Singular  indeed 
is  the  tenacity  of  man's  memory. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  tradition  so 
truly  spake  of  long-forgotten  homes,  does 
it  tell  us  nothing  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  them  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  does.  But  here  we  meet 
a  difficulty  of  which  archaeology,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  knows  nothing.  We  ver- 
ify the  tradition  of  subterranean  homes 
by  going  down  into  them  and  seeing  for 
ourselves  the  very  places.  But  when 
Hansen  tells  us  a  story  which  he  heard 
from  a  very  ancient  sehr gescheidien  und 
gemiithlichen  Frau  aus  Braderup^  that 
the  underground  folk  sang  and  danced  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  mounds  above  their 
houses,  but  were  thieves,  deceitful  and 
idle,  we  know  that  to  us  it  will  not  be 
given  to  find  a  red  cap  which  these  Puks, 
as  they  are  called,  have  worn,  nor  will  the 
most  unwearied  watcher  see  a  midnight 
revel  on  the  Danghoog,    Yet  the  tale  is 

•  Arch.  Xtv.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  403. 


not  absolutely  incredible.  The  old  woman 
said  these  folk  had  stone  axes,  and  we 
know  they  had,  for  they  have  been  found. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable 
that  the  underground  men  were  killed  all 
at  once  by  the  invaders.  Indeed  Frisian 
history  revels  in  accounts  of  the  wars 
between  the  giants  and  the  dwarfs  —  1.^., 
the  Frisian  invaders  and  the  indigenous 
population ;  and  long  after  the  race  was 
conquered,  in  the  lonelier  portions  of  an 
island  that  was  always  lonely,  the  remnant 
of  the  people  would  still  live  in  the  houses 
that  their  conquerors  did  not  envy  them ; 
would  steal,  since  stealing  was  the  only 
possible  reprisal ;  and  when  they  sought 
the  air  by  night  on  the  green  mounds  that 
concealed  their  dwellings,  they  may  easily 
have  been  seen  when  they  thought  them- 
selves unwatched.  Although  as  a  race 
the  dwarfs  were  long  extinct,  small  fami- 
lies of  good  folk  may  well  have  survived, 
curiosities  in  the  museum  of  man's  his- 
tory, and  have  become  by  rumor  the 
brownies  and  fairies  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
Fairyland  lies  nearer  our  doors  than  we 
think.  When  the  British  Isles  were  in- 
vaded from  the  fens  of  Holstein  and  from 
Sylt  itself,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  legends  of  goblin  and  sprite,  of 
wee  men,  and  uncanny  powers  were 
brought  into  our  islands ;  while  Scottish 
travellers  from  the  Orkneys  and  Perth- 
shire,  where  there  are  numerous  traces  of 
underground  houses,  could  confirm  the 
tale.  Indeed,  while  Alfred  ruled  England, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  a  solitary  red  cap 
or  two  still  sat  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
white  sandhills  of  Sylt,  the  last  of  a  van- 
ished race,  already  living  anew  in  the 
minds  of  men  as  gnonjes  and  fairies.  The 
development  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
this  form :  we  have(i)  a  race  living  chiefly, 
or  at  times  of  necessity,  in  underground 
houses;  (2)  the  race  conquered  —  the  sur- 
vivors living  perforce  in  these  houses  for 
safety;  (3)  the  race  almost  exterminated 
—  those  who  still  live  are  regarded,  for 
the  most  part,  as  wicked,  impish„or  mis- 
chievous—  but  with  some  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  those  who  may  have  rewarded 
protection  by  faithful  if  somewhat  myste- 
rious service ;  (4)  the  race  quite  extermi- 
nated, living  in  tradition,  partly  (a)  as  a 
vanished  people,  but  for  the  most  part  (d) 
as  demons  or  fairies. 

It  is  curious  to  And  that  even  in  this 
century  traces  of  the  little  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  words  and  rhymes  in 
children's  games  in  Sylt  —  words  mean- 
ingless in    themselves,  but  ascribed   by 
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tradition  to  the  old  race.  If  this  is  really 
so,  then  children  again  do  here  prove 
themselves  the  true  folk-Iorists.  I  have 
often  doubted  whether  the  folk-lore,  and, 
we  may  add,  traces  of  the  speech  of  the 
past,  are  really  handed  down,  as  the  saying 
goes,  from  sire  to  son ;  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  take  it  that  the  links  are  much 
nearer  and  closer  in  the  chain  of  tradition 
than  father  and  boy,  —  it  is  rather  the 
children  who  tell  each  other;  the  little 
maid  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  who  tells  the 
boys  of  nine  and  ten,  who  again,  as  they 
grow  older,  pass  on  the  same  stories  and 
the  same  rhymes  in  a  very  conservative 
way.  Grown-up  people  have  an  unhappy 
habit  when  telling  tales  of  their  vouth  of 
embellishing  the  narrative  with  tne  aid  of 
the  experience  which  life  has  given  them 
since  they  tirst  heard  the  narrative.  Chil- 
dren happily  don't  read  much ;  in  Sylt  they 
could  not,  because  there  were  no  books, 
—  to  the  present  dav  no  book  has  been 
printed  in  Heligolanoish ;  and  if  they  ro- 
manced a  bit,  it  was  only  a  little,  for  the 
very  scene  of  every  Sylt  legend  was  near 
enough  for  any  child  to  visit,  and  literal 
accuracy  of  detail  —  where  such  accuracy 
was,  in  fact,  impossible  —  was  probably 
the  greatest  defect  of  that  primitive  folk- 
lore society,  the  children  of  Sylt. 

Hansen  unfortunately  does  not  seem  to 
have  noted  the  exact  words  of  which  he 
spoke;  but  he  gives  the  following  tale, 
tirst  in  German,  then  in  the  Sylt  dialect. 

Once  upon  a  time  three  witches  were 
belated  at  a  midnight  dance.  One  of 
them,  called  Gliihauge,  sat  upon  a  sand- 
hill, and  gazed  at  the  glow  of  the  approacii- 
ing  dawn  ;  when  lo !  she  beheld  two  other 
witches  speeding  towards  her,  one  known 
as  the  "  Lame  Duck,"  for  she  waddled 
about  as  she  came ;  the  one  behind  was 
called  the  "  Wild  Cow,**  for  she  ran  fast 
over  the  plain.  Gliihauge  called  out,  in 
banter,  to  the  Lame  Duck :  *'  Run,  run 
Lame  Duck;  1*11  back  you  against  the 
Cow,  though  she  ate  the  lout  **  (zur  Wette 
mit  der  Kuh,  die  den  Rekel  [grossen  Kerl] 
ass).*  But  as  she  spoke,  at  that  moment 
uprose  the  sun,  dispelling  the  twilight, 
and  making  the  hill  all  shining.  "  Huh! 
what  was  that  ?  *'  cried  she,  aflrighted, 
and  —  tied  to  the  devil:  the  game  was 
done. 

In  Svltish  :  — 

Glecsooge  sect  up  Stinkcnbarig 
Kn  gluurct  on  dc  Daageruad. 

*  Thi^  i>  soiiievihat  cbbcure,  unless  r/ii// has  a  spe- 
cie', mc.in.n^. 


Jii  terret  hoor  Sester 

Laap,  laap,  lam  Enk, 

Hur  de  Kii  rent, 

Diar  Rekel  eet  I 

Hu  I  wat  wiar  dit  ? 

De  Daageruad  spleet ; 

De  Barig  bruan  onder. 

Gleesooge  floog  naa  de  Hinger. 

And  here  may  I  mention  that  evidently 
the  Sylt  witches  knew  their  rights  as  to 
time  a  great  deal  better  than  do  the  people 
who  write  shilling  shockers  about  them. 
Witches  and  ghosts  are  nearly  always  rej^ 
resented  nowadays  as  fleeing  at  the  mid- 
night hour.  This  is  a  very  modern  notioa. 
The  witches  of  olden  tiroes  had  a  mnch 
longer  time  to^themselves^  clearly  up  to 
sunrise.     It  was  certainly 

That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  kcy- 

stane, 

before  Tam  o*  Shanter  set  out  on  his  way 
home  ;  when  he  beheld  the  witches*  revel 
it  must  have  been  nearly  one,  and  Bums 
knew  the  superstitions  of  his  countrymen 
too  well  to  make  a  mistake  in  his  folk- 
lore. On  Christmas  eve,  indeed,  English 
ghosts  seem  to  have  fled  when  the  last 
sound  of  the  midnight  bell  died  away. 
But  otherwise  witches  and  ghosts  bad 
from  sundown  to  sunrise  for  their  cantrips 
and  witcheries.  In  short,  the  idea  of  an 
early  closing  hour  for  ghosts  is  a  purely 
modern  one. 

Who  were  this  people  who  conquered 
the  underground  folk?    The  story  com- 
mon in  the  North  Frisian  islands  is  that 
they  came  from  the  East  in  the  Manoiff* 
fuald,  and  landed  between  the   Schelde 
and  the  Riperfurt.    There  are  many  vep 
sions  of  this  story.    One  tells  of  a  pe<^ 
of   the    Levant  who,  in  consequence  of 
great  tumults  or  pressure,  were  forced  to 
leave  their  native  land  and  seek  a  new 
home,  under  the  leadership  of  one  called 
Uald.     All  seafaring  people,  they  chose 
rather  to  journey  by  water  than  overland. 
I  and  in  one  great  ship  —  or  in  a  flotilla  of 
!  small  ships,  as  is  much  more  probable  — 
they  set  sail.    For  some  days  all  went 
well ;    then  arose    quarrels  about  many 
matters  —  the  rule  on  board,  the  coune 
of  the  ship,  etc.    Happily  a  great  atom 
arose,  which  made  them  note  now  impor 
tant  it  was  for  their  own  safety  that  they 
should  be  of  one  mind.  The  simplest  way 
of  securing  this  end,  and  of  pacifying  the 
angry  sea-god,  was  obviousl  v  to  throw  the 
troublesome  members  of  the  crew  om^ 
board,  and  this  was  done  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.    Scarce  had  the  last 
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Jonah  gone  when  the  wind  fell ;  the  clouds 
melted  away,  and  in  the  pleasant  nig^ht  sky 
Orion,  the  Mori-Roth  of  the  Frisians,  was 
seen,  and  his  belt  or  peri-pikh  showed  the 
way  to  the  west.  All  was  peace  and  joy 
after  the  storm,  when,  as  our  novelists 
say,  "a  strange  thing  happened."  There 
was  a  plashing  at  the  bow,  and  on  the 
prow  appeared  the  figure  of  a  pale  man 
with  long  hair  and  garments  dripping  wet. 

No  word  did  he  speak,  not  a  glance  did 
he  throw  on  the  awe-struck  seamen,  but 
leapt  at  once  into  the  darkness  of  the 
ship's  hold.  No  one  followed  the  stran- 
ger, but  all  waited  in  awe  for  his  reappear- 
ance. Then  from  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  ship  came  strange  and  awful  sounds, 
and  every  man  held  his  breath.  It  was  as 
if  the  stranger  were  pleading  with  the  spirit 
or  god  of  these  travelling  folk  for  pity,  for 
safety,  for  deliverance  from  their  great 
sufferings.  Then  clear  and  distinct  came 
the  answer  :  "  Hear  my  voice,  and  be  obe- 
dient to  my  words.  Justice,  unity,  and 
hope  are  all-essential  for  the  good  of  the 
folk,  so  long  as  they  are  on  the  earth." 
The  warning  words  of  Uald  (who  now 
seems  not  so  much  captain  as  spiritual 
leader,  or  ship's  spirit),  "Justice,  unity, 
and  hope,"  echoed  through  the  ship  ;  every 
man  heard  them,  and  in  each  man's  soul 
they  sank  deep.  Three  days  and  three 
nights  was  this  strange  conversation  re- 
peated. Then  one  day  the  stranger  dis- 
appeared as  marvellously  as  he  came,  and, 
as  they  passed  a  jutting  rocky  point,  the 
mariners  saw  in  the  twilight  the  pale  fig- 
ure of  their  intercessor  for  the  last  time. 

When  morning  broke,  the  bravest  of  the 
party  sought  the  Spintje,  as  the  lowest 
hold  was  called,  and  sought  for  any  traces 
of  the  mysterious  stranger  or  of  the  ship- 
spirit,  and  were  rewarded  by  finding  a 
Ziegenhaut  —  skin  or  parchment  —  with 
these  words  :  **  To  become  a  just,  united, 
and  happy  people  ye  must  have  laws  and 
judges  ;  so  long  as  ye  are  on  this  pilgrim- 
age, or  in  danger,  ye  must  bear  the  yoke 
of  a  king,  and  do  what  he  bids  you.  When 
ye  come  to  land,  this  ye  must  do:  settle 
yourselves  in  peace,  and  forget  not  justice, 
love,  and  hope  shall  dwell  with  you,  and  of 
them  have  ye  the  signs."  Anci  when  the 
skin  was  quite  unrolled,  three  little  golden 
figures  01  these  virtues  were  found 
thereon. 

Many  hundred  years  later,  savs  our 
Frisian  story-teller,  one  would  find  in  most 
Frisian  houses  and  on  the  ships  represen- 
tations of  the  same  virtues  —  justice  as  a 
woman,  with   sword  and  balances;  anity 


or  love,  a  woman  with  three  babes,  one 
nestling  in  her  bosom;  hope,  with  one 
hand  on  her  anchor  and  with  the  other 
holding  a  bird.  These  were  carved  on 
walls  and  cupboards,  or  worked  in  metal. 

The  reader  of  the  writing  was  Freso, 
and  he  the  wanderers  chose  to  be  their 
king,  or  visible  Uald.  But  their  troubles 
were  by  no  means  at  an  end,  and  they  had 
many  adventures  before  passing  through 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  the  Frisians 
call  dit  Nan,  Then  they  entered  the  At- 
lantic, which  they  call  "the  Spanish  sea." 
There  they  found  great  storms  and  thick 
mists,  and  thought  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  world;  but  the  courage  of 
Freso,  and  of  his  brother,  who  was  steers- 
man, pulled  them  through.  At  last  they 
saw  a  sail,  which  they  took  at  first  to  be 
a  spectre,  followed  it,  and  passed  through 
the  English  Channel.  Freso  landed  at 
last  at  Vlies  or  Flushing  (and  if  we  believe 
the  chronicler  Heimreich,  it  was  in  au- 
tumn, 313  B.C.);  Saxo,  his  brother,  went 
to  Hadelen ;  and  Bruno,  another  leader, 
fixed  on  the  Weser,  and  founded  Bruns- 
wick. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  make 
of  this  strange  tale.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  made  up  of  two  or  three 
stories  of  very  varying  dates.  The  old- 
est part  probably  relates  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Frisians  from  over  the  sea,  led  by 
their  god,  who  in  later  times  was,  by 
euphemistic  process,  turned  sometimes 
into  Uald,  the  old  or  elder  one,  sometimes 
into  Freso;  that  the  vessel  came  from 
the  East,  and  passed  through  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  is  purely  mediaeval  embroid- 
ery, when  it  was  the  fashion  to  trace  the 
descent  of  every  people  from  fabulous 
Eastern  travellers.  Where  the  people 
came  from  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  in* 
quire,  the  more  that,  according  to  local 
tradition,  the  islands  were  nearly  depopu- 
lated at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  En- 
gland, and  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Jutes,  whose  traditions,  especially  as  to 
their  race's  origin,  may  well  have  got 
mixed  with  the  traditions  of  the  Frisian 
Islanders  proper.  Now  Jutland,  we  know, 
has  its  legend  in  the  younger  Edda  of 
Odin's  long  pilgrimage  from  the  East,  and 
how  he  came  to  "  Reidgothland,  which  is 
now  called  Jutland,  and  there  took  pos- 
session of  as  much  as  he  wanted."*  It 
is  at  the  least  a  possible  theory  —  I  claim 
no  more  for  it  —  that  the  Jutes  may  have 
imposed  the  legend  of  an  Eastern  origin 

•  Rydberg,  Teutonic  Mytcology,  1889,  p.  27. 
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upon  the  simple  Syltist^s  tale  of  the  isIand^s 
conquest  by  tall  men  from  over  the  sea. 

I  have  given  this  rambling  tale  at.  per- 
haps too  great  length.  But  there  is  a 
substratum  of  truth  in  it.  The  Frisians 
or  invaders,  call  them  what  we  will,  were 
strangers  to  the  low-lying  marsh-lands 
and  islands  which  they  occupied,  and 
they  came  over  sea,  and  not  over  land. 
*^Frisia"  is  an  expression  so  confusing 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a  subject 
quite  foreign  to  this  paper  and  try  to  de- 
tine  it,  and  shall  simply  assume  that  a 
band  of  hardy  sailors  landed  in  one  or 
another  of  the  North  Frisian  islands,  and 
finding  the  fishing  good  and  the  bays  con- 
venient for  boats,  proceeded  to  slaughter 
the  inhabitants,  the  small  people,  active 
but  unskilled,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard.  There  are  many  legends  of  the 
fights;  they  were  like  all  other  battles, 
very  bloody  and  very  glorious  —  to  the 
winning  side.  I  think  most  of  the  ac- 
counts are  entirely  apocryphal.  One  or 
two  points,  however,  are  interesting.  The 
head  of  the  dwarfs  was  King  Finn,  and 
the  underground  house  he  lived  in  can 
still  be  seen.  Finn  is  a  very  interesting 
name.  Grimm  says:  '*  Fin  is  spoken  of 
in  the  *  Traveller's  Song,*  as  ruler  of  the 
Frisians — *  Fin  Folcwalding  weold  Fresna 
cynne  *  —  which  confirms  the  statement 
of  Nennius  that  his  father's  name  was 
Folcwald  (or  Folcwalda),  Again  Fin  ap- 
pears in  Beowulf.  It  is  side  by  side  with 
Fin  that  Beowulf  introduces  Hengist,  a 
great  name  with  the  Kentishmen;  must 
not  they  have  been  a  Parisian  rather  than 
a  Jutish  race?"*  This  may  be  quite 
true ;  the  Kentishmen  are  probably  Fris- 
ians, but  Sylt  was  in  all  likelihood  popu- 
lated by  Jutes  after  the  exodus  to  En- 
gland, and  then  it  was  that  Finn  became 
head  of  the  dwarfs  —  /.^.,  of  a  vanished, 
or  at  least  conquered  and  vanishing  race. 

Heligoland  is  not  so  rich  in  legends  as 
is  Sylt.  The  Heligolanders  have,  how- 
ever, several  quaint  songs  which  are  worth 
attention.  One  or  two  of  them  have  been 
recently  printed,  but  he  will  be  a  remark- 
ably clever  tourist  who  gets  a  Heligo- 
lander  to  sing  them.  The  Heligolanders 
are  very  agreeable  to  casual  visitors,  but 
thev  keep  their  old  customs,  their  legends, 
anci  their  songs,  for  the  winter  time,  when 
none  but  their  own  kin  as  a  rule  are  nigh. 
They  know  their  green  island,  with  its  red 
rocks  and  white  strand,  is  a  auaint  corner 
of  the  world,  and  they  would  fain  keep 
it  so. 

*  Deutsch  Mythologie.    Stallybrass,  iv.  1723. 
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OLD  LORD  KILCONNELL. 

Lord  Kilconnell  was  a  very 'old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  but  I  had  never  been 
thrown  into  any  special  relations  of  inti- 
macy with  him  until  the  autumn  before 
last,  when  the  following  little  succession 
of  events  occurred,  which  I  have  at  pres- 
ent to  relate. 

I  had  gone  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
the  Car  rolls,  kind  friends  of  mine  of  tone 
standing,  who  possess  the  most  delightfiu 
little  home  conceivable  upon  the  shores  of 
Queenstown  Bay,  upon  the  edge  of  one  of 
its  long,  fiord-like  arms.  Au  sorts  of 
wonderful  things  grow  in  their  garden: 
eucalyptuses  and  aloes ;  cassias  and  vuc^ 
cas ;  begonias,  makine  a  glory  of  lichen- 
covered  walls  ;  a  jungle  of  bamboos  along 
the  edge  of  a  pool ;  palms  — or  I  believe 
palmettos ;  nay,  in  one  sheltered  nook  a 
tree-fern,  which  had  survived  two  winterSi 
although  its  fronds,  I  am  bound  to  add« 
were  beginning  to  look  not  a  little  shriv- 
elled and  sorry  for  themselves.  Up  to  the 
edge  of  all  this  sub-tropical  luxuriance  the 
salt  waters  of  the  bay  would  come  curling 
and  crinkling  in,  salting  the  grass,  and 
leaving  behind  them  long  streamers  of 
oily-looking  seaweeds,  which  clung  to  the 
edges  of  the  bank,  and  peered  up  in  all 
directions  upon  the  lawn.  I  used  some- 
times to  wonder  what  they  and  those  ine 
acclimatized  creatures  in  the  flower-beds 
thought  of  one  another! 

It  was  autumn  —  an  Irish  autumn  at  its 
best.  The  sun  shone  with  a  sort  of  mild 
and  sleepy  benevolence  upon  the  reluctant 
falling  ot  the  leaves;  upon  the  grass, 
touched  at  the  summit  with  a  trail  of  brown, 
as  though  fiery  fingers  had  been  carried 
along  it,  but  fresh  still  and  green  below. 
Standing  at  the  window  of  my  friend's 
sitting-room  the  morning  after  my  arrival, 
I  could  see  a  rush  of  small  wavelets  car^ 
ried  in  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  tide,  and 
gradually  filling  up  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  little  channel,  each  wavelet  drawn  out 
in  a  long,  fanlike  tail  like  the  train  of  a 
comet,  and  getting  thinner  and  thinner, 
until  recruited  by  another  rush  of  water, 
which  swept  it  round  the  flanks  of  the 
next  green  headland,  over  the  sand  and 
the  slush,  until,  its  impetus  exhausted,  it 
wore  itself  out  amongst  the  grass  ud 
mosses  at  the  top. 

Unlike  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
where  the  original  woods  have  been  pared 
to  the  stump  (early  Irish  colonists  like 
some  modern  ones  regarding  the  largest 
attainable  clearing  as  the  source  ot  the 
greatest  pride),  the  shores  of  Queenstown 
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Bay  are  fairly  well  o£E  for  verdure.  Imme- 
diately opposite  to  where  I  was  standing, 
a  house  with  ugly,  ornamental  chimneys 
showed  upon  a  piece  of  rising  ground, 
the  Great  House  par  excellence  of  the 
neighborhood.  For  all  its  ugliness,  it  was 
a  stately  looking  abode  in  its  way,  with  a 
;^reat  sweep  of  wood  behind,  and  two  wide- 
spreading  wings  linked  to  the  main  body 
by  colonnades  in  a  pseudo-classical  fash- 
ion. Big  as  it  was,  and  really  magnificent 
as  was  the  reach  of  woodland  carried  up 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  hill,  there  was 
something  just  then  to  my  mind  at  once 
pitiful  and  lugubrious  about  its  aspect,  a 
lugubriousness  which  even  the  glow  of 
generous  sunlight  under  which  it  lay  failed 
to  correct. 

In  front  spread  a  terrace  with  vases 
ranged  at  intervals ;  then  the  path  sud- 
denly narrowed,  and  dipped  into  a  hollow 
amongst  the  trees,  where  it  remained  a 
long  time  invisible,  re-emerging  at  last  in 
the  form  of  another  terrace  stretching  for 
some  distance  along  the  shore,  from  which 
it  was  only  divided  by  a  balustrade,  also 
adorned  at  intervals  with  vases.  Why  it 
was  I  hardly  know,  but  the  whole  place 
seemed  to  me  to  have  taken  on  an  air 
of  decadence,  almost  of  out-of-elbowness, 
since  I  had  seen  it  last ;  the  woods  had 
grown  thicker ;  the  vases,  which  at  this 
season  used  to  glow  with  geraniums,  were 
empty  ;  the  windows  of  the  house  shut, 
and  only  a  barely  discernible  thread  of 
smoke  was  rising  languidly  out  of  one  of 
the  great  chimneys. 

"Is  Lord  Kilconnell  at  home?"  I  en- 
quired of  Kitty  Carroll,  who  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  room  from  an  excursion  to 
the  kitchen  regions. 

'*  Yes,  he  is  there,"  she  answered,  joining 
me  at  the  window,  and  looking  out  across 
the  channel  at  the  opposite  woods.  **  He 
has  been  there,  in  fact,  ever  since  we 
returned  in  July.  Poor  man,  it  is  so  pite- 
ous to  see  him !  "  she  went  on.  "  He  has 
grown  to  look  so  old.  Some  one  main- 
tains that  getting  old  is  a  question  not  of 
going  down  an  inclined  plane,  but  of  run- 
ning down-stairs  —  very  uneven  stairs  — 
a  jog,  then  a  pause,  then  another  big  jog. 
If  that  is  the  case,  Lord  Kilconnell  has 
gone  down  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time 
lately.  He  has  never  held  up  his  head 
since  Dermot  died.  He  potters  about  the 
place,  and  has  his  dogs  to  keep  him  com- 
pany, and  sees  after  the  eagles  and  seals, 
and  the  rest  of  the  queer  menagerie  which 
poor  Dermot  brought  together,  but  one 
can  see  that  his  heart  is  broken.  Any* 
thing:  Dermot  cared  for  —  Dermot  whom 
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he  is  by  way  of  never  having  forgiven  — 
he  cares  for,  but  nothing  else." 

**  What  was  it,  I  forget,  that  happened 
exactly  to  Dermot?  "  I  enquired.  **  I  was 
abroad  at  the  time,  and  one  gets  so  hazy 
about  everything  when  one  is  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  bad  business,  and  it  is 
getting  an  old  one  now,"  she  answered 
rather  curtly.  "  Poor  Dermot  I  what  a 
pleasant  creature  he  was,  to  be  sure  1 " 
she  went  on  in  a  di£Eerent  tone,  "  with  all 
his  father*s  charm  of  manner,  and  that 
delightful  boyish  spontaneity  of  his  own  1 
To  see  him  come  into  a  room  was  to 
feel  in  better  humor,  to  realize  that  the 
world  was  really,  after  all,  an  enjoyable 
sort  of  planet.  How  he  came  to  be  the 
brother  of  that  dismal  prig,  Lord  Sagart, 
is  inconceivable  I  No  wonder  his  father 
liked  him  the  best.  The  Sagarts  are  the 
two  dullest  people  in  existence,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  so,  and 
do  you  know  they  entirely  decline  to  be 
considered  Irish.  For  the  matter  of  that 
they  might  safely  do  so,  for  no  one  would 
discover  it  from  their  wits;  conceive, 
though,  a  man  whose  name,  though  he 
happens  to  be  called  Lord  Sagart,  is  reallv 
Patrick  Murrough,  declining  to  be  consia- 
ered  Irish  1 " 

"  But  do  tell  me  what  happened  to  Der- 
mot," I  persisted,  for  not  being  freer  from 
the  vice  of  curiosity  than  my  neighbors, 
it  was  naturally  tantalizing  to  be  put  o£E 
in  this  fashion.  "  He  ran  away  with  an 
actress,  or  a  ballet  girl,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  married  her  ?  "  I  added,  by 
way  of  helping  her  on, 

'*An  actress?  Oh,  no,  it  was  worse, 
much  worse,  I  am  sorry  to  say  than  that* 
Jt  was  a  girl  down  here.  A  girl  belong- 
ing to  their  own  property," 

Kitty  Carroll  had  left  the  window,  but 
now  came  back  and  stood  beside  me,  her 
hand  resting  on  the  ledge. 

"  There  never  was  anybody  so  popular 
as  poor  Dermot  was,"  she  went  on  mus- 
ingly. "  The  people  about  here  literally 
adored  him.  Not  being  the  eldest  son, 
and  having  nothing  therefore  to  say  to 
the  property  or  any  of  the  disputed  points, 
of  course  helpea  his  popularity.  After 
Lady  KilconnelVs  death  he  and  his  father 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  here, 
and  there  was  always  something  going 
on.  When  he  was  not  getting  up  pony 
races,  or  regattas  for  the  fishermen,  he 
was  having  laborers*  dinners,  teas  for  the 
women,  bran  pies  for  the  children,  I  don't 
know  what  all  I  He  used  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  pig,  for  the  best  rick  of  turf. 
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for  the  best  jig  dancer  —  for  anythlDg 
and  everything.  He  once  offered  a  prize 
for  the  man  who  would  get  first  to  the  top 
of  a  hayrick  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back  I  His  father  adored  him,  and 
let  him  do  as  he  liked.  You  remember 
that  summer  you  were  last  here,  when  we 
all  went  out  to  Inishgowan,  how  you  de- 
clared they  were  like  lovers?  It  was 
alwavs  so.  They  agreed  in  their  tastes, 
or  else  Lord  Kilconnell  made  his  own 
tastes  suit  Dermot's.  They  were  both 
devoted  to  yachting,  and  used  to  make 
excursions  together  to  all  sorts  of  places, 
and  bring  the  yacht  back  full  of  strange 
beasts  and  birds.  Of  course  Dermot 
ought  to  have  had  a  profession,  but  some- 
how he  was  one  of  those  people  whom 
you  never  think  of  requiring  to  do  any- 
thing definite.  And  he  was  never  idle, 
always  happy,  and  occupied  about  some- 
thing. All  went  well,  in  short,  until  in  an 
evil  hour  he  fell  in  love  with  this  girl, 
Mary  Delaney." 
•*  She  was  simply  a  peasant,  you  say  ?  *' 
"  Yes,  sister  of  a  right-hand  man  of 
Dermot*s  —  Phelim  Delaney  —  you  may 
remember  he  was  his  prime  aider  and 
abettor ;  used  to  look  after  his  hawks  and 
eagles,  and  helped  him  to  dig  out  that 
cavern  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  He 
is  there  still,  though  I  fancy  it  must  be 
pain  and  grief  to  I^rd  Kilconnell  to  see 
him.  This  girl  was  very  handsome,  and 
Dermot  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  one  sum- 
mer, and  got  into  the  habit  of  walking 
about  with  her,  and  going  out  to  meet  her 
of  an  evening.  He  was  dreadfully  weak 
about  women,  always  falling  in  love  with 
some  one  in  a  head-over-heels  sort  of 
way.  It  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  but 
at  last  her  brother  discovered  it.  You 
know  how  anything  of  that  sort  is  regarded 
in  Ireland?  The  girl's  character,  at  any 
rate,  was  gone.  Poor  Dermot  was  at  his 
wits'  end,  what  with  shame  and  remorse, 
and  his  own  affection  for  her,  and  the  re- 
proaches which  he  knew  would  be  heaped 
upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  that  he  took  her  off  to  Cork  one  fine 
morning,  and  married  her  there  before  a 


registrar. 


**And  his  father  found  it  out,  I   sup- 
pose ? " 

"  Of  course.  Such  a  thing  couldn't  but 
be  found  out  sooner  or  later.  At  first  he 
was  simply  indignant.  But  when  Dermot 
told  him  that  he  was  married  to  her  —  to 
a  girl,  remember,  who  had  run  about  the  ! 
place  barefoot,  weeded  the  walks  and 
picked  the  gooseberries,  married  to  a 
.Murrough,  perhaps  the  proudest  people 


in  Ireland,  and  the  vainest  of  their  blood 

—  there  was  a  frightful  scene.     Both  men 
had  violent  tempers  when  once  they  were 
roused,  though  no  one  would   have  ex- 
pected it  from  seeioe  them  on  ordinanr 
occasions.    It  ended  oy  Lord  KilcoDoeU 
ordering  his  son  out  of  the  house,  and  by 
Dermot  retorting  that  he  would  never  set 
foot  in  it  again  it  his  father  went  down  oo 
his  knees  to  him  to  do  so.     He  left  that 
very  night  with  his  wife  and   took  her 
abroad,  though  where  thev  lived,  or  how 
they  lived,  no  one  knew,  tor  he  hadn*t  a 
farthing  except  an  allowance   from    his 
father.    Lord  Kilconnell's  anger  prevented 
him  from  writing  for  a  long  time,  but  at 
last  the  silence  frightened  him,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  yearning  all  the  time  to  be 
friends  again  with  Dermot,  for  he  tried  to 
discover  the  voung  couple's  whereabouts. 
Whether  he  found  it  or  not  I  don't  know, 
but  one  morning,  about  three  years  ago, 
he  received  a  letter  telling  him  that  I>r- 
mot  was  dead,  he  had  died  after  a  three 
days*  illness  of   t^'phoid  fever  in  sone 
sma^l  town  in  France  —  Caen,  I  think.** 

'*  Poor  man  !  Poor  man  I  **  I  ejaculated, 
looking  across  at  the  woods  in  all  their 
autumn  glory,  at  a  little  sailing  boat  just 
rounding  the  next  green  point,  thinking  of 
the  face  that  used  to  be  the  brightest 
thing  in  all  that  smiling  scene. 

**  How  did  he  take  it  ?  *'  I  asked. 

**  He  was  found  by  one  of  the  servants 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  fallen  with  bis 
head  upon  the  hearth-rug  under  Millais*s 
big  portrait  of  poor  Dermot,  which  is 
spite  of  his  disgrace  always  hung  over 
the  fireplace.  He  nearly  died,  and  whea 
he  came  to  himself  and  began  to  get  about 
again,  he  was  feeble  and  almost  childish 

—  seemed  to  have  grown  twenty  years 
older  in  that  one  miserable  fortnight.  He 
is  better  now,  but  his  memory  is  very  ranch 
impaired,  and  he  cannot  rouse  himself  to 
take  an  interest  in  anything.** 

"  And  the  widow  ?  ^ 

*'  .Money  was  sent  to  her,  and  she  was 
told,.  I  believe,  that  a  certain  yearly  sua 
would  be  hers,  but  that  she  was  to  keep 
away  from  the  place,  or  it  would  be  inmc* 
diately  stoppecf.  There  was  no  boy,  hap- 
pily, perhaps,  but  I  am  told  that  there  was 
a  little  girl,  though  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief Lord  Kilconnell  has  never  enquirtd 
and  knows  nothing  about  her.  He  kept 
away  from  here  for  a  year,  since  then  be 
has  come  down  from  time  to  time,  gen- 
eral I  y  without  being  expected,  and  thii 
year  he  has  spent  nearly  the  whole  sum- 
mer here.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few 
people  in  this  part  of  the  county  who  has 
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never  had  any  difficulties  with  his  people. 
They  pity  him  —  and  in  Ireland  that  goes 
a  long  way.  *  He's  been  cruel  hard  sarved, 
th'  ould  lard  has,  God  hilp  him  !  *  a  woman 
said  to  me  not  long  since,  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  general  sentiment.  Now,  too, 
that  Dermot  is  dead,  all  their  old  affection 
for  him  has  revived,  and  they  feel  kindly 
towards  his  father  for  his  sake.  Lord 
Kilconnell  comes  to  see  us  now  and  then, 
and  we  try  to  get  him  to  stay  for  dinner; 
but  he  is  very  shy,  and  disinclined  for 
society,  though  he  used  to  be  so  sociable. 
Now,  however,  that  you  are  here  I  will 
ask  him  to  come  again.  He  will  be  glad, 
I  am  sure,  to  see  you,  and  you  can  talk 
to  him  about  old  times  in  Italy  and  else- 
where." 

"Do,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  like  to  see  him 


again. 


»» 


A  few  days  later.  Lord  Kilconnell  came 
across  the  sound  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, and  was  induced,  not  without  some 
little  difficulty,  to  stay  for  dinner.  He 
was  indeed  greatly  changed  since  I  had 
seen  him  last.  Then,  though  no  longer 
young,  he  had  been  a  striking  man,  notice- 
able in  the  youngest  company  for  his  good 
looks,  in  the  brightest  for  the  quick  Sash 
and  flow  of  his  wit.  Now  he  was  bent, 
old,  enfeebled,  I  might  say  extinguished. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  his  faculties  were 
any  of  them  actually  gone,  but  the  first 
blur  of  age  had  perceptibly  passed  over 
them.  You  might  have  compared  him  to 
a  singer  who  had  lost  her  high  notes,  his 
memory  had  not  failed,  but  the  power  of 
perspective  was  no  longer  there ;  the 
quickness  of  his  perceptions,  too,  had 
gone,  and  his  mind  moved  slowly,  and 
chiefly  in  old  and  long  familiar  ruts. 

The  Cove,  as  my  friend's  hospitable 
little  domain  is  called,  is  very  popular,  and 
it  was  rarely  that  we  sat  down  to  dinner 
without  at  least  two  or  three  unexpected 
guests  appearing.  Most  of  these  self- 
elected  guests  were  yacht-owners,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Yacht  Club  at  Queenstown,  so 
that  a  great  deal  of  yachting  talk  went  on, 
much  of  which  was  so  excessively  techni- 
cal as  to  be  practically  over  my  head,  and 
more  than  half,  I  own,  unintelligible.  On 
this  occasion  there  happened  to  be  only 
one  guest  besides  Lord  Kilconnell,  a  vehe- 
ment and  rather  deaf  old  gentleman  known 
as  Commander  Boss,  an  unmitigated  bore, 
in  my  opinion,  but  a  local  institution,  and 
as  such  tolerated,  if  not  relished.  Com- 
mander Boss's  one  thought  day  and  night 
was  of  yachts  and  yachting,  indeed  I  never 
heard  him  open  his  lips  upon  any  other 
subject.     As   the  other  guest.  Lord  Kil- 
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connell,  had  been  a  noted  yacht-owner  in 
his  day,  the  commander  on  this  occasion 
directed  his  conversation  chiefly  to  him, 
persisting  pertinaciously  in  recalling;  for- 
mer seafaring  experiences,  which  he 
flshed  up  from  the  cosy  depths  of  his 
memory,  despite  the  evident  disrelish  of 
the  other  man  for  the  subject. 

"  Dodger,  now  ! "  he  began  again,  when 
we  had  hoped  that  the  topic  was  momen- 
tarily shelved.  •*  Dodger,  you  remember, 
my  lord,  who  owned  the  Shrimp.  When 
you  knew  her  she  was  a  yawl,  wasn't  she  ? 
but  before  that  he  had  a  cutter,  and  after 
that  a  schooner,  they  were  all  Shrimps. 
Poor  old  Dodger,  ana  he  has  gone  to  the 
shrimps  himself  now!"  he  added  cheer- 
fully, "for  he  died  somewhere  near  the 
Azores,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  He  always 
said  he  was  to  be  buried  at  sea  if  he  died 
on  board  the  yacht,  and  so  he  was.  He 
was  the  right  sort,  poor  old  Dodger  ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  but  our  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  had  by  no  means  done  with 
his  reminiscences.  **  Sir  Wheeler  Jones. 
You  knew  Sir  Wheeler  Jones  when  he 
was  commodore  of  the  yacht  squadron, 
didn't  you,  my  lord?"  he  began  again. 
"  He  was  Tartar ;  by  the  Lord  Harry,  yes  ! 
Do  you  remember  the  time  he  applied  to 
the  Admiralty  for  leave  to  flog  his  men  ? 
Oh,  you  may  exclaim,  ladies,  but  it  is  true ! 
Ask  his  lordship  if  it  isn't.  Of  course 
they  wouldn't  hear  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  only  laughed  at  him.  But  what 
do  you  think  he  did  ?  Hired  a  fresh  crew, 
ana  gave  them  fivepence-ha'penny  a  day 
extra  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
be  allowed  to  flog  them  if  he  chose !  And 
they  agreed  to  it  too,  fast  enough,  be 
hanged  if  they  didn't !  Only  one  ill-con- 
ditioned cur  of  a  fellow,  whom  he  had 
given  a  dozen  to  for  something  had  him 
up  before  a  Plymouth  jury,  and  got  dam- 
ages, too,  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  Rum  old  codger,  Jones !  He's 
dead  too.  Got  rheumatic  fever  that  time 
the  Cormorant  went  down  outside  Fal- 
mouth harbor,  and  never  stood  straight 
again.  I  remember  his  coming  on  board 
the  Cuttlefish  at  Cowes  with  two  sticks 
under  his  arms,  and  his  face  twisted  all 
awry  I  There  was  Dalby  too  —  mealy- 
mouthed  Dalby,  we  used  to  call  him  — 
he's  dead ;  died  at  Constantinople  of  the 
dropsy.  Gad,  I  believe  you  and  I  are 
about  the  last  of  the  old  lot,  my  lord,  and, 
by  George !  I  suppose  we  shall  be  slip- 
ping our  anchor  pretty  soon  too,  eh  ?  Ha  ! 
ha!" 

Lord  Kilconnell  bowed  sadly,  and 
replied  that  it  was  probable.     His  man 
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ner  was  very  dreamy,  though  as  full  of  a 
sort  of  old-world  dignity  as  ever.  After 
dinner  he  came  and  sat  beside  me  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  circle.  We 
talked  about  old  times,  for  though  I  had 
never  known  him  very  intimately,  we  had 
met  frequently  from  time  to  time,  and  had 
a  good  many  reminiscences  in  common. 
Now  and  then  a  momentary  lapse  of  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  come  over  him  —  a 
sort  of  film  over  the  mind ;  his  eyes  would 
grow  misty,  and  an  oddly  fixed  expres- 
sion come  into  his  face,  then  the  attack, 
whatever  it  was,  would  pass  off,  and  he 
would  resume  his  courtly,  deferential  talk 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

I  think  he  enjoyed  his  evening,  in  spite 
of  old  Boss's  reniiniscenccs,  for  after  that 
he  came  pretty  frequently  to  the  Cove. 
It  was  lovely  weather,  and  he  would  land 
of  an  afternoon  from  his  boat,  and  walk 
up  the  gravel  path  which  led  from  the 
little  pier,  two  of  his  dogs  generally  fol- 
lowing soberly  at  his  heels.  Here  he 
would  find  us  sitting  about  upon  the  lawn, 
the  younger  people  playing  tennis,  we  of 
an  older  and  staider  generation  chatting 
or  sipping  our  tea  to  an  accompaniment 
of  lapping  waves,  the  reflections  from  the 
little  tiord  performing  fantastic  dances 
upon  the  grass  and  tree-trunks.  Now  and 
then  a  fishing  or  pleasure  boat  would 
appear,  looking  like  some  white  blot  or 
oddly  shaped  blossom  amongst  the  leaves, 
the  soft  poetic  sunlight  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  streaming  in  uneven  bands  over 
the  sward,  and  bringing  out  fresh  eccen- 
tricities of  tint  amongst  the  orange  and 
livid-colored  begonias  which  were  Kitty 
Carroll's  especial  pride  and  joy. 

We  took  as  little  notice  of  his  coming 
amongst  us  as  we  could,  that  being  evi- 
dently what  suited  him  best.  He  would 
settle  himself  into  one  of  the  basket-chairs, 
and  either  talk,  or  sit  there  silently  strok- 
ing the  silken  head  of  Sheelah,  his  favorite 
red  setter,  who  never  seemed  quite  easy 
in  her  mind  unless  she  was  cuddling  her 
nose  into  his  hand,  her  great  pathetic 
brown  eyes  fixed  upon  her  master's  face. 
Sometimes  he  would  grow  quite  brilliant 
tor  a  few  minutes,  all  his  old  animation 
reviving  as  he  described  some  scene  in 
which  he  had  taken  part,  or  touched  ofiE 
in  a  few  words  some  well-known  character 
of  a  generation  past.  It  was  rarely  that 
the  flash  lasted  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
however:  the  impulse  would  die  out  as  if 
extinguished,  and  he  would  drop  into 
silence,  and  sit  dreamily  twisting  and . 
untwisting  Sheelah's  silky  ears  through 
his  tin;^ers.     His  love  of  pet  animals  em- 


braced even  childreD,  and  there  was  one 
little  girl,  Kitty  Carroll's  youngest  child, 
who  shared   with   Sheelah   the   rij^ht  of 
standing  beside  his  knee,  aod  having  her 
head  stroked.    One  day  I   remember  he 
arrived  with  a  small  black  bundle  stowed 
away  under  his  elbow,  and  enquired  for 
her.    **  Where's  Dodo?  where*s  ray  little 
Dodo  ?  "   Dodo  was  not  long  in  appearing, 
and  received  a  small  black  retriever  pap|>]r, 
with  the  wettest  of  noses  and  tiehtest  of 
curled  fleeces,  like  an  Astracan  lamb's— 
a  piece  of  unusual  munificence,  I  believe. 
the  one  point  upon  which  Lord  Kilconnell 
had  always  been  accounted  churlish  by  his 
neighbors  being  his  dogs.     He   had  tJie 
best  breed  of  setters  and  retrievers  in  the 
whole  south  of  Ireland,  and  had  hardly 
ever,  I  was  told,  been  known  to  give  one 
of  them  away. 

I  stayed  on  longer  that  autumn  at  the 
Cove  than  I  had  originally  intended;  an- 
other visit  in  the  south  of  Ireland  which  I 
had  proposed  paying  having  to  be  una- 
voidably postponed  owing  to  illness,  and 
the  Carrolls  hospitably  insisting  that  the 
time  thus  left  vacant  must  come  to  their 
share.  Nor  was  I  loath.  The  place  wu 
delightful;  the  people  kindness  itself;  we 
made  daily  expeditions  in  their  steam 
launch;  visited  everything  worth  seeing 
in  the  neighborhood;  assisted  at  the  de- 
parture of  sundry  White  Stars  and  Cunard- 
ers  on  their  Atlantic  voyages;  dawdled 
about  the  garden,  and  discussed  horticol- 
turc,  upon  which  subject  m^  hosts  were 
experts,  and  I  an  enthusiastic  ignoramos. 
I  got  into  the  habit,  too,  of  going  over  oo 
my  own  account  to  Castle  Murrough.  (It 
is  no  more  a  castle,  by  the  way,  than  this 
implement  I  am  writing  with  is  a  stilettOi 
but  then  as  every  fourth  house  in  Ireland 
is  called  castle,  there  is  nothing  note- 
worthy in  that) 

Lord  Kilconnell  was  always  alone,  and 
always  received  me  kindly,  seeming  rather 
to  enjoy  the  encroachment  upon  his  soli- 
tude. There  was  something  to  me  ex- 
tremely touching  in  his  relations  with  his 
immediate  retainers,  most  of  whom  had 
been  born,  and  were  growing  grey  in  bis 
service.  He  was  often  extremely  frac^ 
tious,  to  the  leogth  of  swearing  at  thea 
with  old-fashioned  vigor,  forgetful  appar- 
ently for  the  moment  of  my  presence. 
Upon  these  occasions  the  culprit,  whoever 
it  was,  would  stand,  hat  in  hand,  listening 
to  the  storm  of  words,  which  in  most  cues 
seemed  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  well  de- 
served. Always,  or  almost  always,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  a  look  of  forbearance,  of 
pity,  in  the  corner  of  the  offender's  eye. 
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which  seemed  to  neutralize  and,  as  it  were, 
reverse  the  relative  position.  Of  this  look 
Lord  Kilconnell  would  himself  seem  con- 
scious, for  with  a  final  "pish  ! "  of  anger, 
he  would  break  off,  and  hurry  away  at  a 
rate  which  obliged  me  to  scuttle  along  in 
somewhat  undignified  fashion  in  order  to 
catch  him  up. 

After  three  weeks  of  this,  in  my  experi- 
ence of  the  south  of  Ireland,  unexampled 
weather,  a  change  occurred.  For  some 
hours  an  ominous  calm  "  raged,"  as  a  Cork 
newspaper  once  expressed  it.  Then  the 
wind  began  to  get  up,  rain  fell,  and  all  at 
once  a  storm  descended.  Never  had  I 
seen  so  vindictive  a  storm  !  The  flowers 
in  the  garden  were  broken  short  off  at  the 
stalks,  and  scattered  like  chaff  over  the 
walks ;  the  trees  rocked ;  branches  were 
broken  with  a  sudden  snap.  Everything 
was  seized,  throttled,  destroyed ;  the  whole 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  season  wrested 
from  it  at  one  fell  swoop.  In  all  directions 
the  leaves  were  being  flung  about  like 
flights  of  frightened  birds;  the  birds 
themselves  tossed  like  things  devoid  of  all 
volition  in  handfuls  about  the  sky.  There 
was  something  piteous  and  cruel  in  this 
convulsive  struggle  of  all  nature  against 
the  invisible  onslaught.  The  friendly 
trees,  the  brightly  tinted  creepers,  the 
orderly  walks  and  pretty  flower-borders, 
all  wore  that  peculiar  pathos  which  clings 
to  mild  and  orderly  natures  when  brought 
into  violent  contact  with  a  power  before 
which  they  are  helpless  to  do  anything 
but  to  suffer.  We  gathered  in  the  win- 
dows, and  could  do  nothing  but  look  on 
at  their  ruin,  unable,  of  course,  to  inter- 
pose a  finger. 

Next  morning,  when  the  storm  had 
abated,  I  took  an  umbrella,  a  pair  of  ga- 
loshes, and  a  mackintosh,  and  crossed 
over  the  little  channel  to  Castle  Murrough, 
where  I  found  Lord  Kilconnell,  as  I  ex- 
pected, sauntering  alone  upon  the  terrace 
with  Sheelah  at  his  heels.  He  proposed 
that  we  should  go  for  a  turn,  to  which  I 
readily  agreed.  On  this  side,  too,  every- 
thing looked  battered  and  saturated;  the 
clouds  hung  grey  and  swollen  over  the 
dun-colored  headlands;  the  woods  dripped 
at  every  pore.  I  should  have  preferred 
(galoshes,  notwithstanding)  a  drier  walk, 
but  Lord  Kilconnell  turned  from  the  ter- 
race to  the  walk  that  took  us  through  the 
low-lying  part  of  the  woods  towards  the 
shore.  It  was  a  dank,  melancholy  one  at 
any  time,  and  naturally  looked  doubly  so 
that  day.  A  heavy  scent  of  decaying  veg- 
etation met  us  as  we  advanced;  there 
were  one  or  two  forlorn  little  summer- 
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houses  stuck  here  and  there,  and  at  one 
place  stood  an  aviary,  in  which  a  sulkv- 
looking  eagle  was  hopping  disconsolately 
about,  who  fluttered  and  shrieked  a  dis- 
cordant shriek  of  anger  at  the  sight  of 
Sheelah. 

We  crossed  one  or  two  level  bridges 
made  of  logs,  under  which  a  lazy  current 
of  water,  swollen  with  the  rain,  was  slip- 
ping into  a  small,  duckweed-covered  lake, 
and  presently  came  to  a  point  where  the 
path  branched,  one  part  leading  to  the 
shore,  the  other  leading  to  a  small,  en- 
closed flower-garden,  lying  under  a  high, 
rocky  bank. 

A  little  girl  was  standing  close  to  the 
gate  which  led  to  this  garden  with  a  bunch 
of  flowers  in  her  hands,  not  garden  flow- 
ers, but  common  loosestrifes  and  such-like 
weeds,  which  she  must  have  gathered 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream.  She  was  a 
pretty  little  creature,  with  light  golden 
hair,  and  beautiful  dark-blue  eyes,  dressed 
poorly,  but  not  like  a  peasant's  child,  in  a 
short  black  frock,  with  a  broad  band  round 
her  waist,  well-fitting  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  a  straw  hat  with  a  shabby  black  ribbon. 
Lord  Kilconnell,  with  his  usual  liking  for 
children,  stopped  to  lay  a  couple  of  fingers 
upon  her  head,  and  ask  her  her  name,  to 
which  she  made  a  blushing  and  inarticulate 
reply,  and  we  passed  on  into  the  garden, 
Sheelah  lingering  a  moment  to  sniff  sol- 
emnly round  the  child,  which  done,  as  if 
satisfied  with  the  result,  she  also  trotted 
leisurely  on  after  her  master. 

The  garden,  which  was  larger  than  it 
appeared  to  be  outside,  ended  in  a  sort  of 
oval  curve,  overhung  with  a  high  cliff  or 
bank  of  rocks  and  earth.  At  this  end  a 
sound  of  digging  reached  our  ears,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  underground,  and 
looking  more  closely  I  perceived  the 
mouth  of  a  passage  or  cave,  which  seemed 
to  penetrate  for  some  distance,  and  from 
which  the  sound  proceeded. 

Lord  Kilconnell  started,  and  half  turned, 
as  if  to  leave  the  place.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  sound  ceased,  and  a  man  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  a  big 
stalwart  fellow,  broad-shouldered  and  grey- 
eyed.  He  too  started  when  he  perceived 
his  master,  and  lifted  his  cap  with  an  air 
of  embarrassment.  Lord  Kilconnell  there- 
upon apparently  relinquished  the  idea  of 
retreating,  and  returned  the  man^s  bow 
with  a  friendly  nod. 

*'  Good-day,  Phelim.  Did  Mr.  Connor 
desire  you  to  clear  out  that  passage?  ^'  he 
asked. 

"  *Deed  no,  me  lard ;  'twas  meself 
thought  'twould  be  better,    'Tis  two  years 
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and    more,   yer    lardship    knows,    since 
'twas " 

Lord  Kilconnell  put  up  his  hand  has- 
tily. **  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Very  well,  only 
don't  do  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  is  a  nice  plant  of  araucaria,  is 
it  not  ?  "  he  continued,  turning  to  me,  and 
pointing  to  a  shrub  of  sickly  aspect,  half- 
suffocated  by  grasses  and  wild  briar. 

I  replied  that  it  was,  which  was  per- 
fectly untrue,  and  we  continued  looking  at 
it  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

While  we  were  still  standing  in  the 
same  place  I  chanced  to  glance  back 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and 
perceived  to  my  astonishment  that  the 
man  to  whom  Lord  Kilconnell  had  spoken 
was  going  through  the  most  extraordinary 
series  of  pantomimes.  With  his  head  still 
half-turned  in  our  direction,  he  was  fling- 
ing his  hands,  now  upwards,  now  forwards, 
with  a  gesture  directed  towards  some  one 
at  the  other  end  of  the  garden,  evidently 
with  the  desire  of  preventing  that  person's 
approach.  Curious  to  see  to  whom  this 
pantomime  was  addressed,  I  turned  and 
saw  that  the  little  girl  whom  we  had 
already  noticed  at  the  entrance  had  fol- 
lowed us  into  the  garden,  and  was  now 
standing  some  little  way  off,  close  to  a 
clump  of  laurels,  her  little  face  puckered 
up  into  a  not  unnatural  expression  of  be- 
wilderment. A  moment  later  Lord  Kil- 
connell too  turned,  and  a  smile  lit  up  his 
eyes  I  the  peculiar  smile  which  I  had  al- 
ready noticed  awoke  there  at  the  sight  of 
children. 

"Well,  little  girl,  so  youVe  come  to 
look  at  the  garden,  have  you  ?  "  he  said, 
"  There,  don't  be  frightened.  Go  and  pick 
some  flowers  for  yourself.  Who  is  she, 
Phelim?"  he  added,  turning  to  the  man 
and  speaking  in  a  lower  tone. 

But  Phclim's  face  had  assumed  that 
expression  of  impenetrable  stolidity  which 
every  one  who  knows  Ireland  is  intimately 
acquainted  with. 

**  Is't  who,  my  lard  ?  "  he  inquired,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  admirably  natural  aston- 
ishment. 

Lord  Kilconnell  stepped  a  little  aside, 
and  pointed  to  the  child. 

The  man  thereupon  scratched  his  head 
with  an  air  of  blank  unrecognition. 

"Trath  I  dunno,  my  lard.  Mayhap  'tis 
one  of  thim  lodger's  childer  that  do  be 
comin'  to  Kilmuck,  your  lardship  knows, 
for  the  say  water.  Bad  scran  to  them  for 
lettin'  them  trespass  over  your  lardship's 
o;rounds.  Will  I  send  her  away  then  be- 
fore she  does  be  spoilin'  the  plants?  " 

"  You  never  saw  her  before  ?  " 


"  Is  it  me,  my  lard?  Sure,  bow  would 
I  ?  'Tis  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
that  sort  is." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  know  nothing:  about 
her,  I'll  take  her  back  myself,  and  find  out 
who  she  belongs  to.  Come  here,  litUe 
girl,  take  this  lady's  hand,  and  come  along 
with  us." 

The  child,  attracted  apparently  by  his 
voice,  had  gradually  approached  of  her 
own  accord  along  the  walk  towards  where 
we  were  standing.  Lord  Kilconnell  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  to  meet  her,  and  they 
stood  facing  one  another.  At  the  same 
moment  I  saw  an  odd,  startled  expression 
come  into  his  face,  and  he  put  his  hand 
quickly  before  his  eyes,  as  it  seized  with 
giddiness;  the  little  girl,  too,  seemed  sud- 
denly overtaken  with  fright,  for,  dsLrtiuf^ 
past  us  like  a  rabbit,  she  rushed  up  to 
Phelim  Burne,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
knees,  pressed  her  little  head  tightly 
against  his  body  as  if  for  protection. 

Sheelah  barked  with  sudden  excitement 
Lord  Kilconnell  wheeled  round  like  a 
hawk. 

"  Why  the  child  knows  you  perfectly, 
Phelim!  What  the  devil  did  you  mean, 
you  impudent  rascal,  by  telling  me  yon 
had  never  seen  her  before  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
angrily, 

"  Well,  indade,  I  humbly  ask  yer  lard- 
ship's  pardon  —  whist,  darlin*  child,  don*t 
cry.  Sure,  I  didn't  want  to  be  bringin' 
them  into  trubble,  an'  that's  just  the  gospel 
truth.  Dacint  people  the  Slatterlys  is,  an' 
allays  was,  ould  tinents  of  your  lardship's 
and  your  lardship's  father  before  it,  safe 
to  the  day  with  their  rint,  as  your  lardship 
knows." 

**  You  mean  that  the  child  is  a  S latterly, 
eh?" 

**She  is,  yer  lardship,  that's  what  she 
is,  Aleesha  Mary  Slatterly  is  her  name. 
She'd  tell  ye  so  herself  only  she's  dashed 
just  now,  not  being  used  to' the  quality.** 

"  Every  Slatterly  I've  ever  seen  was 
/fark,'^  Lord  Kilconnell  said,  looking  at 
the  child's  hair  with  an  expression  of  sus- 
picion. 

'*  And  that's  true,  your  lardship.  This 
one  now,  she's  got  a  little  shister  at  home 
—  born  the  same  minute  as  herself  — 
Rosabel  Anna  is  her  name  '-^  that's  at 
black  as  the  tail  of  an  ould  crow.  One  ov 
them  has  taken  all  the  lieht  color,  an' 
I  t'other  one  the  dark,  I'm  thinking/*  Phe- 
lim ended,  with  an  inimitable  air  of  mature 
reflection  upon  the  subject. 

In  spite  of  this  last  piece  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  Lord  Kilconnell  seemed 
unconvinced.    His  eyes  rested  with 
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expression  of  trouble,  of  growing  perplex- 
ity upon  the  child's  fair  head. 

'*  Come  here,  little  girl,"  he  said  at  last 
gently.  **  Let  her  go,  Phelim,  damn  you  !  *' 
he  added  fiercely,  seeing  that  the  man  and 
child  were  remarkably  unwilling  to  part 
company. 

*'  She's  dashed,  dashed,  the  cratur,"  the 
former  said  apologetically.  "  She's  afraid 
of  being  skelped  by  her  mother  when  she 
goes  in  for  trubbling  your  lardship  and 
the  leddy,"  with  a  sudden  piteous  glance 
in  my  direction,  one  which  seemed  to  inti- 
mate an  extreme  desire  to  establish  some 
channel  of  communication  with  me. 

**  She's  got  a  mother,  has  she?"  Lord 
Kilconnell  asked  quickly. 

"  Is  it  a  mither.'*  Niver  a  mither  in  the 
warld,  bad  cess  to  me  tongue  for  lyin*. 
Sure  her  mither  died  the  day  she  was 
born,  an'  that's  why  she  has  the  black  on 
her  this  minute,  the  cratur'!" 

This  being  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years  old 
wearing  mourning,  I  here  indulged  in  a 
slight  laugh,  on  hearing  which  Phelim 
gazed  at  me  with  an  expression  of  piteous 
resentment  which  ought  to  have  melted  a 
stone. 

Lord  Kilconnell  was  not  apparently  in- 
clined to  give  up  his  point.  "  Come  to 
me,  my  little  girl,"  he  said  again.  Then 
when  the  child  had  reluctantly  approached 
with  a  few  steps,  "Tell  me  your  name 
yourself,  pretty  one,  and  don't  be  afraid. 
Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you,"  he  said, 
stooping  down  so  as  to  bring  his  face 
more  on  a  level  with  her  tiny  one. 

The  child  looked  up  with  eyes  half  full 
of  frightened  tears  —  beautiful  eyes  they 
were,  blue  as  a  blue  nemophila.  Then, 
when  he  had  repeated  his  question,  "  Un- 
cle Phelim  'thaid  "  —  she  whimpered  pite- 
ously,  stopping  short  and  putting  both 
hands  to  her  eyes  and  screwing  them 
vigorously  into  the  corners. 

Lord  Kilconnell  started  upright,  and 
looked  at  the  man  over  the  child's  head; 
a  look  full  of  sorrow,  of  passionate  resent- 
ment, of  something  too  that  was  almost,  I 
thouojht,  like  fear. 

**  Och  'tis  a  way  they  have,  the  childer, 
of  callin'  me  uncle,"  that  inveterate  per- 
verter  of  facts  responded  shamelessly. 
*'  'Tis  because  ov  an  ould  song  —  *  Teddy 
the  tailor's  uncle,'  —  I  do  be  singin'  them, 
he  added  calmly,  though  his  lip  trembled 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  brown  cheek,  I  saw, 
had  visibly  paled. 

This  was  too  much  for  Lord  Kilcon- 
nell's  patience.  **  How  dare  you  stand 
there  lying  to   me,  you   scoundrel?"  he 


thundered.    "Teil  me  this  very  instant, 
who  the   child  is,  or  by  God  I'll-^" 
His  hands,  which  were  clenched,  suddenly 
opened,  and  he  caught  at  the  air  as  if  try- 
ing to  find  something  to  support  him. 

Much  alarmed,  I  seized  hold  of  him, 
Phelim  ran  to  the  other  side,  and  between 
us  we  kept  him  upon  his  feet.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  going  to  have  another 
stroke,  but  by  a  great  effort  of  will  he 
recovered,  and  as  he  did  so  he  looked 
round,  first  at  the  child  who  had  shrunk 
away  behind  us,  then  at  the  man,  who 
stood  trembling  and  scarcely  less  fright- 
ened beside  him. 

**  You  needn't  tell  me  any  more  lies,"  he 
then  said  feebly ;  '*  I  know  whose  child 
she  is,  I  know " 

He  stood  upright,  shaking  off  our  hold 
of  him  as  he  did  so,  and  seizing  the  child's 
hand,  he  started  off  at  a  rapid  walk. 

I  followed,  perplexed  and  not  a  little 
alarmed,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  he 
proposed  doing.  We  left  the  garden, 
Sheelah  trotting  after  us,  and  turned  away 
from  the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
I  heard  other  steps,  not  Sheelah's,  follow- 
ing upon  the  gravel,  and  knew  without 
turning  round  that  Phelim  had  also  fol- 
lowed, unable,  doubtless,  to  endure  the 
suspense  of  remaining  behind.  Luckily 
we  had  not  far  to  go.  Before  long  we 
came  to  a  good-sized  cabin  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  wood,  and  almost  bidden  by 
a  dense  growth  of  overgrown  laurels  and 
tall,  dilapidated  elder-trees,  whose  blos- 
som, I  remember,  was  filling  the  air  with 
their  heavy  narcotic  scent.  The  door  of 
the  cabin  was  shut,  and  the  whole  house 
looked  deserted ;  but  Lord  Kilconnell  went 
straight  up  to  it,  and  struck  a  single  loud, 
resounding  knock  on  the  door  with  his 
walking-stick. 

There  was  a  minute's  pause  — a  pause 
as  of  consternation  —  and  then  it  was  cau- 
tiously opened,  and  an  old  woman  in  a 
blue  homespun  dress  and  striped  shawl 
peered  cautiously  out.  At  sight  of  the 
two  who  stood  there  she  uttered  a  loud 
scream  of  terror,  and  ran  hastily  back, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  giving  a 
signal  to  some  one  within.  She  had  no 
time  to  do  so,  however.  Quicker  than 
thought  Lord  Kilconnell  followed,  I  after 
him,  Sheelah  after  me,  and  we  all  stood 
inside  the  cabin.  There  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  stood  a  young  woman,  dressed 
in  black,  who  had  evidently  just  sprung  to 
her  feet,  for  she  still  held  a  little  stocking 
she  was  knitting  in  her  hand,  a  handsome 
creature,  with  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes, 
like  Phelim's. 
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There  was  a  pause,  weighted  with  I 
knew  not  what  of  ominous  suggestions. 
Then  the  ;;irl  —  she  seemed  little  more  — 
suddenly  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  began 
to  sob.  At  first  hardly  audible,  her  sobs 
gradually  rose  in  the  silence,  louder  and 
louder  until  the  whole  cabin  seemed  to 
echo  with  them.  The  old  woman,  too, 
caught  the  infection,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  and  wailing  as  if  in  the  presence 
of  a  corpse.  It  gave  me  the  strangest, 
most  overwhelming  sense  of  death,  an 
uncannv,  eerie  sensation,  such  as  I  had 
never  felt  before.  It  seemed  to  affect 
Lord  Kilconnell,  too.  The  impulse,  what- 
ever it  was,  that  had  brought  him  to  the 
cabin  seemed  all  at  once  to  desert  him. 
His  anger  appeared  suddenly  to  die  away. 
He  glanced  vaguely  at  me  as  if  to  ask  me 
what  I  counselled,  what  he  was  to  do  in 
this  unforeseen  dilemma.  A  fresh  im- 
pulse, this  time  the  determining  one,  came 
from  the  little  girl,  whose  hand  he  still 
mechanically  retained.  Pulling  it  away 
she  ran  forward,  and  flung  herself  upon 
her  mother,  with  a  loud  cry  of  distress, 
which  added  its  innocent  plaintiveness  to 
the  volume  of  sound,  and  from  this  refuge 
looked  back  pitifully  at  the  old  man,  her 
blue  eyes  flooded  with  tears;  those  eyes 
which  I  now  recognized  instantly  to  be 
those  of  Dermot  .Murrough  come  to  life 
again  in  the  face  of  a  little  child. 

It  was  the  turning-point !  His  courage, 
his  endurance,  so  long  maintained,  broke 
down.  Covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Lord  Kilconnell  too  fell  into  helpless  sob- 
bing—  the  heavy,  laboring,  slow-coming 
tears  of  an  old  man,  the  first  tears,  I  be- 
lieve, he  had  shed  since  Dermot  Murrough 
died. 

My  story  is  finished.  Mrs.  Dermot 
Murrough  left  her  mother's  cabin  the  next 
day,  but  she  was  not  turned  adrift.  There 
happened  to  be  a  good-sized  cottage  va- 
cant, formerly  inhabited  by  a  steward, 
with  a  garden,  but  no  other  land,  attached, 
and  into  this  she  and  her  child  were  for- 
mally inducted.  Lord  and  Lady  Sagart 
were  furious,  I  was  told,  and  wanted,  right 
or  wrong,  to  have  the  **  shameless  crea- 
ture "  driven  from  the  property.  This, 
however,  served  her  well  rather  than  ill, 
there  being  few  things  Lord  Kilconnell 
resented  more  than  any  hint  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  that  little-loved  eldest 
son  of  his.  Two  or  three  evenings  later 
I  happened  to  be  returning  alone  to  the 
Cove  in  the  steam  launch,  the  rest  of  the 
party  having  got  out  at  another  point  to 
walk  home.    The  boatman  took  me  close 


under  the  Castle  Murrough  woods,  and  I 
instinctively  looked  up  at  their    tangled 
luxuriance,  rising  curve  above   curve  — 
very   brown    and  battered,  by    the  way. 
those  curves  had  grown  to  look  during  the 
last    fortnight.      The    chimneys    of    the 
Great   House  were  nestling  against  the 
sky,  sending  out  columns  of  pale  violet 
smoke ;  a  squadron  of  rooks  were  swoop- 
ing downwards  with  much  eroaking  clamor 
to  their  roost  in  the  big  elms  ;  the  sunset 
light    was  palpitating  in    rapidly  paling 
dots  and  streaks    upon  the    leaves  and 
trunks;  upon  the  more  or  less  dilapidated 
gazebos  and  aviaries ;  upon  the  little  boats 
curtsying  gaily  at  their  anchorage  in  the 
clear  brown  water.    And  higher  up,  apoa 
the  broad  gravel  terrace  which  lay  im me- 
diately in  front  of  the  house,  I  could  see 
three  figures  —  those  of  an  old  man,  ad0^ 
and  a  little  girl  —  who  were   pacing  leis- 
urely to  and  fro  in  the  gathering  dusic 
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From  The  Corahill  M^^iiat. 
FISH  AS   FATHERS. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  as  yet, 
even  in  this  age  of  publicity,  about  the 
domestic  arrangements  and  private  life  of 
fishes.  Not  that  the  creatures  themselfes 
shun  the  wiles  of  the  interviewer,  or  are 
at  all  shy  and  retiring,  as  a  matter  of  del- 
icacy, about  their  family  affairs ;  on  the 
coptrary,  they  display  a  striking  laick  of 
reticence  in  their  native  element,  and  are 
so  far  from  pushing  parental  affection  to 
a  quixotic  extreme  that  many  of  them, 
like  the  common  rabbit  immortalised  bj 
Mr.  Squeers,  **  frequently  devour  their 
own  onspring/'  But  nature  herself  op- 
poses certain  obvious  obstacles  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  great  deepb 
which  render  it  difficult  for  the  ardent 
naturalist,  however  much  he  may  be  so 
disposed,  to  carry  on  his  observatiooi 
with  the  same  facility  as  in  the  case  o£ 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  Yon  can*t  drop 
in  upon  most  fish,  casually,  in  their  ovn 
homes ;  and  when  you  confine  them  in 
aquariums,  where  your  opportunities  of 
watching  them  through  a  sheet  of  plate 
glass  are  considerably  greater,  most  of 
the  captives  get  huffy  under  the  narrow 
restrictions  of  their  prison  life,  and  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  rear  a  brood  of  hered- 
itary helots  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
i  your  scientific  curiosity. 
I  Still,  by  hook  and  by  crook  (especiall| 
.  the  former),  by  observation  here  and  e» 
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periment  there,  naturalists  m  the  end 
have  managed  to  piece  together  a  consid- 
erable mass  of  curious  and  interesting 
information  of  an  out-of-the-way  sort  about 
the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  sun- 
dry piscine  races.  And,  indeed,  the  morals 
of  fish  are  far  more  varied  and  divergent 
than  the  uniform  nature  of  the  world  they 
inhabit  might  lead  an  <i/Jr/V?r/ philosopher 
to  i  magi  ne.  To  the  eye  of  the  mere  casual 
observer  every  fish  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  mere  fish,  and  to  differ  but 
little  in  sentiments  and  ethical  culture 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  remote  cousins. 
But  when  one  comes  to  look  closer  at 
their  character  and  antecedents,  it  be- 
comes evident  at  once  that  there  is  a 
deal  of  unsuspected  originality  and  caprice 
about  sharks  and  fiat-fish.  I  nstead  of  con- 
forming throughout  to  a  single  plan,  as 
the  young,  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the 
thoughtless  are  too  prone  to  conclude, 
fish  are  in  reality  as  various  and  variable 
in  their  mode  of  life  as  any  other  great 
group  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Moivog- 
amy  and  polygamy,  socialism  and  individ- 
ualism, the  patriarchal  and  matriarchal 
types  of  government,  the  oviparous  and 
viviparous  methods  of  reproduction,  per- 
haps even  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and 
esoteric  Buddhism,  all  alike  are  well  rep- 
resented in  one  family  or  another  of  this 
extremely  eclectic  and  philosophically  un- 
prejudiced class  of  animals. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  model  of  domestic 
virtue,  for  example,  where  can  j'ou  find 
it  in  higher  perfection  than  in  that  exem- 
plary and  devoted  father,  the  common 
great  pipe-fish  of  the  north  Atlantic  and 
the  British  seas  ?  This  high-principled 
lophobranch  is  so  careful  of  his  callow 
and  helpless  young  that  he  carries  about 
the  unhatched  eggs  with  him  under  his 
own  tail,  in  what  scientific  ichthyologists 
pleasantly  describe  as  a  sub-caudal  pouch 
or  cutaneus  receptacle.  There  they  hatch 
out  in  perfect  security,  free  from  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  spawn  and  fry  of  so 
many  other  less  tender-hearted  kinds  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  little  pipe-fish  are  big  enough 
to  look  after  themselves  the  sac  divides 
spontaneously  down  the  middle,  and  allows 
them  to  escape,  to  shift  for  themselves  in 
the  broad  Atlantic.  Even  so,  however,  the 
juniors  take  care  always  to  keep  toler- 
ably near  that  friendly  shelter,  and  creep 
back  into  it  again  on  any  threat  of  danger, 
exactly  as  baby-Kangaroos  do  into  their 
mother's  marsupium.  The  father-fish,  in 
fact,  has  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  developing  out  of  his  own  tissues  a 
membranous  bag,  on  purpose  to  hold  the 
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eggs  and  young  during  the  first  stages  ol 
their  embryonic  evolution.  This  bag  is 
formed  by  two  folds  of  the  skin,  one  of 
which  grows  out  from  each  side  of  the 
body,  the  free  margins  being  firmly  glued 
together  in  the  middle  by  a  natural  exu- 
dation, while  the  eggs  are  undergoing 
incubation,  but  opening  once  more  in  the 
middle  to  let  the  little  fish  out  as  soon  as 
the  process  of  hatching  is  fairly  finished. 

So  curious  a  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  young  in  the  pipe-fish  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent,  as  I  hinted  above, 
with  the  pouch  in  which  kangaroos  and 
other  marsupial  animals  carr^  their  cubs 
after  birth,  till  they  have  attained  an  age 
of  complete  independence.  But  the  strang- 
est part  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  kangaroo  it  is  the  mother  who  owns 
the  pouch  and  takes  care  of  the  young, 
in  the  pipe-fish  it  is  the  father,  on  the 
contrary,  who  thus  speciallv  provides  for 
the  safety  of  his  defenceless  offspring. 
And  what  is  odder  still,  this  topsy-turvy 
arrangement  (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  the 
common  rule  throughout  the  class  of 
fishes.  For  the  most  part,  it  must  be 
candidly  admitted  by  their  warmest  ad- 
mirer, fish  make  very  bad  parents  indeed. 
They  lay  their  eggs  anywhere  on  a  suit- 
able spot,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  once 
deposited  them,  like  the  ostrich  in  Job, 
they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  and  never 
bestow  another  passing  thought  upon  their 
deserted  progeny.  But  if  ever  a  fish  does 
take  any  pains  in  the  education  and  social 
upbringing  of  its  young,  you're  pretty 
sure  to  find  on  inquiry  it*s  the  father  — 
not,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  the 
mother  —  who  devotes  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  congenial  task  of  hatching  or 
feeding  them.  It  is  he  who  builds  the 
nest,  and  sits  upon- the  eggs,  and  nurses 
the  young,  and  imparts  moral  instruction 
(with  a  snap  of  his  jaw  or  a  swish  of  his 
tail)  to  the  bold,  the  truant,  the  cheeky,  or 
the  imprudent ;  while  bis  unnatural  spouse, 
well  satisfied  with  her  own  part  in  having 
merely  brought  the  helpless  eggs  into  this 
world  of  sorrow,  goes  off  on  her  own 
account  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  society,  for- 
getful of  the  sacred  claims  of  her  wrig- 
gling offspring  upon  a  mother's  heart. 

In  the  pipe-fish  family,  too,  the  ardent 
evolutionist  can  trace  a  whole  series  of 
instructive  and  illustrative  gradations  in 
the  development  of  this  instinct  and  the 
corresponding  pouch-like  structure  among 
the  male  fish.  With  the  least  highly 
evolved  types,  like  the  long-nosed  pipe- 
fish of  the  English  Channel,  and  many 
allied  forms  from  European  seas,  there 
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is  no  pouch  at  all,  but  the  father  of  the 
family  carries  the  eggs  about  with  him, 
glued  firmly  on  to  the  surface  of  his  abdo- 
men by  a  natural  mucus.  In  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  tropical  kind,  the  ridges  of 
the  abdomen  are  slightly  dilated,  so  as  to 
form  an  open  groove,  which  loosely  holds 
the  eggs,  though  its  edges  do  not  meet  in 
the  middle  as  in  the  great  pipe-fish. 
Then  come  yet  other  more  progressive 
forms,  like  the  great  pipe-fish  himself, 
where  the  folds  meet  so  as  to  produce  a 
complete  sac,  which  opens  at  maturity  to 
let  out  its  little  inmates.  And  finally,  in 
the  common  Mediterranean  sea-horses, 
which  you  can  pick  up  by  dozens  on  the 
Lido  at  Venice,  and  a  specimen  of  which 
exists  in  the  dried  form  in  every  domes- 
tic museum,  the  pouch  is  permanently 
closed  by  coalescence  of  the  edges,  leav- 
ing a  narrow  opening  in  front,  through 
which  the  small  hippocampi  creep  out  one 
by  one  as  soon  as  they  consider  them- 
selves capable  of  bufiEeting  the  waves  of 
the  Adriatic. 

Fish  that  take  much  care  of  their  off- 
spring naturally  don't  need  to  produce 
eggs  in  the  same  reckless  abundance  as 
those  dissipated  kinds  that  leave  their 
spawn  exposed  on  the  bare,  sandy  bottom, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  comer  who  chooses 
to  take  a  bite  at  it.  They  can  a£Eord  to  lay 
a  smaller  number,  and  to  make  each  indi- 
vidual egg  much  larger  and  richer  in  pro- 
portion than  their  rivals.  This  plan,  of 
course,  enables  the  young  to  begin  life  far 
better  provided  with  muscles  and  fins 
than  the  tiny  little  fry  which  come  out  of 
the  eggs  of  the  improvident  species.  For 
example,  the  cod-fish  lays  nine  million  odd 
eggs;  but  anybody  who  has  ever  eaten 
fried  cod's-roe  must  needs  have  noticed 
that  each  individual  ovum  was  so  very 
small  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  to 
the  naked  eye.  Thousands  of  these  infin- 
itesimal specks  are  devoured  before  they 
hatch  out  by  predaceous  fish ;  thousands 
more  of  the  young  fry  are  swallowed  alive 
during  their  helpless  infancy  by  the  ene- 
mies of  their  species.  Imagine  the  very 
fractional  amount  of  parental  affection 
which  each  of  the  nine  million  must  needs 
put  up  with  !  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  paternally  minded  group  of  cat-fish 
known  as  the  genus  Arius^  of  Ceylon, 
Australia,  and  other  tropical  parts,  the 
males  of  which  carry  about  the  ova  loose 
in  their  mouths,  or  rather  in  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pharynx,  somewhat  resembling 
the  pelican's  pouch :  and  the  spouses  of 
these  very  devoted  sires  lay  accordingly 
only  very  few  ova,  all  told,  but  each  al- 


most as  big  as  a  bedge^parrow's  egg  — a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  tiny  mites  of 
the  cod-fish.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  protection  a£Eorded  the  eggs, 
the  smaller  the  number  and  the  larger  the 
size.  And  conversely  the  larger  the  siie 
of  the  egg  to  start  with,  the  better  fitted 
to  begin  the  battle  of  life  is  the  yoangfish 
when  first  turned  out  on  a  cold  world  upoo 
his  own  resources. 

This  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  that  runs 
through  all  nature,  from  Loodoa  slams  to 
the  deep  sea.  Wasteful  species  prodaoe 
many  young,  and  take  but  little  care  o£ 
them  when  once  produced.  Ecooooiicai 
species  pKxluce  very  few  young,  but  start 
each  individual  well  eauipped  for  its  place 
in  life,  and  look  after  them  closely  till  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  And  on  the  average,  horn* 
ever  many  or  however  few  the  omprim 
to  start  with,  just  enough  attain  maturity 
in  the  long  run  to  replace  their  parents  is 
the  next  generation.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  sea  would  soon  become  one  solid  nau 
of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel. 

These  cat-fish,  however,  are  not  the  only 
good  fathers  that  carry  their  young  (like 
woodcock)  in  their  own  mouths.  A  fresh- 
water species  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Cii> 
mis  andrecB  by  name  (dedicated  by  science 
to  the  memory  of  that  fisherman  apostle, 
St.  Andrew,  who  must  often  have  netted 
them),  has  the  same  habit  of  hatching  oat 
its  young  in  its  own  gullet ;  and  here  again 
it  is  the  male  fish  upon  whom  this  appar 
ently  maternal  duty  devolves,  just  as  it  is 
the  male  cassowary  that  sits  upon  the  eggs 
of  his  unnatural  mate,  and  the  male  emo 
that  tends  the  nest,  while  the  hen  biid 
looks  on  superciliously  and  contents  her- 
self with  exercising  a  general  friendly 
supervision  of  the  nursery  department.  1 
may  add  parenthetically  that  in  most  iA 
families  the  eggs  are  fertilized  after  they 
have  been  laid,  instead  of  before,  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  seeming  anomaly. 

Still,  good  mothers  too  may  be  foosd 
among  fish,  though  far  from  frequently. 
One  of  the  Guiana  cat-fishes,  known  as 
Aspredo,  very  much  resembles  her  coon- 
try  woman  the  Surinam  toad  in  her  nursery 
arrangements.  Of  course  you  know  the 
Surinam  toad  —  whom  not  to  know  argncs 
yourself  unknown  —  that  curious  creatwe 
that  carries  her  eggs  in  little  pits  on  ber 
back,  where  the  young  hatch  out  and  pais 
through  their  tacipole  stage  in  a  slimy  fioid, 
emerging  at  last  from  the  cells  of  this 
living  honeycomb  onlv  when  they  bate 
attained  the  full  arophi oian  honors  of  fov^ 
le<^ged  maturity.    Well,  Aspredo 
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cat-fish  manages  her  brood  in  much  the 
same  fashion  ;  only  she  carries  her  eggs 
beneath  her  body  instead  of  on  her  back 
like  her  amphibious  rival.  When  spawn- 
ing time  approaches,  and  Aspredo's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,  the  lower 
side  of  her  trunk  begins  to  assume,  by 
anticipation,  a  soft  and  spongy  texture, 
honeycombed  with  pits,  between  which 
are  arranged  little  spiky  protuberances. 
After  laying  her  eggs,  the  mother  lies  flat 
upon  them  on  the  river  bottom,  and 
presses  them  into  the  spongy  skin,  where 
they  remain  safely  attached  until  they 
hatch  out  and  begin  to  manage  for  them- 
selves in  life.  It  is  curious  that  the  only 
two  creatures  on  earth  which  have  hit  out 
independently  this  original  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  their  offspring  should  both  be 
citizens  of  Guiana,  where  the  rivers  and 
marshes  must  probably  harbor  some  spe- 
cial danger  to  be  thus  avoided,  not  found 
in  equal  intensity  in  other  fresh  waters. 

A  prettily  marked  fish  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  allied,  though  not  very  closely,  to 
the  pipe-fishes,  has  also  the  distinction  of 
handing  over  the  young  to  the  care  of  the 
mother  instead  of  the  father.  Its  name 
is  Solenostoma  (I  regret  that  no  more 
popular  title  exists),  and  it  has  a  pouch, 
formed  in  this  case  by  a  pair  of  long, 
broad  fins,  within  which  the  eggs  are  at- 
tached by  interlacing  threads  that  push 
out  from  the  body.  Probably  in  this  in- 
stance nutriment  is  actually  provided 
through  these  threads  for  the  use  of  the 
embryo,  in  which  case  we  must  regard  the 
mechanism  as  very  closely  analogous  in- 
deed to  that  which  obtains  among  mam- 
mals. 

Some  few  fish,  indeed,  are  truly  vivipa- 
rous; among  them  certain  blennies  and 
carps,  in  which  the  eggs  hatch  out  entirely 
within  the  body  of  the  mother.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  divergent 
types  is  the  common  Californian  and  Mex- 
ican silver-fish,  an  inhabitant  of  the  bays 
and  inlets  of  sub-tropical  America,  Its 
chief  peculiarity  and  title  to  fame  lies  in 
the  extreme  bigness  of  its  young  at  birth. 
The  full-grown  fish  runs  to  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  fisherman's  scale,  while 
the  fry  measure  as  much  as  three  inches 
apiece ;  so  that  they  lie,  as  Professor 
Seeley  somewhat  forcibly  expresses  it, 
"packed  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel."  This 
strange  habit  of  retaining  the  eggs  till 
after  they  have  hatched  out  is  not  peculiar 
to  fish  among  egg-laying  animals,  for  the 
common  little  brown  English  lizard  is 
similarly  viviparous,  though  most  of  its 
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j  relatives  elsewhere  deposit  their  eggs  to 
be  hatched  by  the  beat  of  the  sun  in  earth 
or  sandbanks. 

Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  once  shot  an  imprudent  stranger 
for  remarking  in  print  that  the  ancient 
Athenians,  that  inferior  race,  had  got 
ahead  in  their  time  of  the  modern  Loco- 
foco  ticket.  But  several  kinds  of  fish  have 
undoubtedly  got  ahead  in  this  respect  of 
the  common  reptilian  ticket;  for  instead 
of  leaving  about  their  eggs  anywhere  on 
the  loose  to  take  care  of  themselves,  they 
build  a  regular  nest,  like  birds,  and  sit 
upon  their  eggs  till  the  fry  emerge  from 
them.  All  the  sticklebacks,  for  instance, 
are  confirmed  nest-builders ;  but  here  once 
more  it  is  the  male,  not  the  female,  who 
weaves  the  materials  together  and  takes 
care  of  the  eggs  during  their  period  of 
incubation.  The  receptacle  itself  is  made 
of  fibres  of  waterweeds  or  stalks  of  grass, 
and  is  open  at  both  ends  to  let  a  current 
pass  through.  As  soon  as  the  lordly  little 
polygamist  has  built  it,  he  coaxes  and 
allures  his  chosen  mates  into  the  entrance, 
one  by  one,  to  lay  their  eggs ;  and  then, 
when  the  nest  is  full,  he  mounts  guard 
over  them  bravely,  fanning  them  with  his 
fins,  and  so  keeping  up  a  continual  supply 
of  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  embryo  within. 
It  takes  a  month's  sitting  before  the  young 
hatch  out,  and  even  after  they  appear  this 
excellent  father  (little  Turk  though  he  be, 
and  savage  warrior  for  the  stocking  of  his 
harem)  goes  out  attended  by  all  his  brood 
whenever  he  sallies  forth  for  a  morning 
constitutional  in  search  of  caddis-worms, 
which  shows  that  there  ma^be  more  good 
than  we  imagine,  after  all,  in  the  domestic 
institutions  even  of  people  who  don't  agree 
with  us. 

The  bullheads  or  miller's  thumbs,  those 
quaint,  big-headed  beasts  which  divide 
with  the  sticklebacks  the  polite  attentions 
of  ingenious  British  youth,  are  also  nest- 
builders,  and  the  male  fish  are  said  to 
anxiously  watch  and  protect  their  offspring 
during  their  undisciplined  nonage. 
Equally  domestic  are  the  habits  of  those 
queer,  shapeless  creatures,  the  marine 
lump-suckers,  which  fasten  themselves  on 
to  rocks,  like  limpets,  by  their  strange 
sucking  disks,  and  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
enemy  or  fisherman  to  dislodge  them  by 
main  force  from  their  well-chosen  position. 
The  pretty  little  tropical  walking-fish  of 
the  filuroid  tribe  —  those  fish  out  of  water 
about  which  I  once  discoursed  in  this 
magazine  —  carry  the  nest-making  instinct 
a  point  further,  lor  they  go  ashore  boldly 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in 
their  native  woods,  and  scoop  out  a  hole 
in  the  beach  as  a  place  of  safety,  in  which 
they  make  regular  nests  of  leaves  and 
other  terrestrial  materials  to  hold  their 
eggs.  Then  father  and  mother  take  turns- 
about  at  looking  after  the  hatching,  and 
defend  the  spawn  with  great  zeal  and 
courage  against  all  intruders. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  there  are  other 
unprincipled  fish  which  display  their  afiEec- 
tion  and  care  for  their  young  in  far  more 
questionable  and  unpleasant  manners. 
For  instance,  there  is  that  uncanny  crea- 
ture that  inserts  its  parasitic  fry  as  a  tiny 
egg  inside  the  unsuspecting  shells  of 
mussels  and  cockles.  Our  fishermen  are 
only  too  well  acquainted,  again,  with  one 
unpleasant  marine  lamprey,  the  hag  or 
borer,  so  called  because  it  lives  parasit- 
ically  upon  other  fishes,  whose  bodies  it 
enters,  and  then  slowly  eats  them  up  from 
within  outward,  till  nothing  at  all  is  left  of 
them  but  skin,  scales,  and  skeleton.  They 
are  repulsive,  eel-shaped  creatures,  blincf, 
soft,  and  slimy ;  their  mouth  consists  of  a 
hideous  rasping  sucker ;  and  they  pour 
out  from  the  glands  on  their  sides  a  copi- 
ous mucus,  which  makes  them  as  disa- 
greeable to  handle  as  they  are  unsightly 
to  look  at.  Mackerel  and  cod  are  the  hag's 
principal  victims ;  but  often  the  fisherman 
draws  up  a  hag-eaten  haddock  on  the  end 
of  his  line,  of  which  not  a  wrack  remains 
but  the  hollow  shell  or  bare  outer  simula- 
crum. As  many  as  twenty  of  these  dis- 
gusting parasites  have  sometimes  been 
found  within  the  body  of  a  single  cod-fish. 

Yet  see  how  carefully  nature  provides 
nevertheless  for  the  due  reproduction  of 
even  her  most  loathsome  and  revolting 
creations.  The  hag  not  only  lays  a  small 
number  of  comparatively  large  and  well- 
stored  eggs,  but  also  arranges  for  their 
success  in  life  by  supplying  each  with  a 
bundle  of  threads  at  either  end,  every 
such  thread  terminating  at  last  in  a  triple 
hook,  like  those  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  the  case  of  adhesive  fruits  and 
seeds,  like  burrs  or  cleavers.  By  means 
of  these  barbed  processes,  the  eggs  attach 
themselves  to  living  fishes ;  and  the 
young  borer,  as  soon  as  he  emerges  from 
nis  horny  covering,  makes  his  way  at  once 
into  the  body  of  his  unconscious  host, 
whom  he  proceeds  by  slow  degrees  to  de- 
vour alive  with  relentless  industry,  from 
the  intestines  outward.  This  beautiful 
provision  of  nature  enables  the  infant  hag 
to  start  in  life  at  once  in  very  snug  quar- 
ters upon  a  ready-made  fish  preserve.  I 
understand,  however,  that  cod-fish  philos- 


ophers, actuated  by  purely  personal  and 
selfish  conceptions  of  utility,  refuse  to 
admit  the  beauty  or  beneficence  of  this 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the 
borer  species. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  all  fishes' 
eggs,  however  (with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  sturgeon's,  commonly  observed  be- 
tween brown  bread  and  butter,  under  the 
name  of  caviare),  are  the  queer,  leathery, 
purse-shaped  ova   of   the   sharks,   rays, 
skates,  and  dog-fishes.    Everybody  has 
picked  them  up  on  the  seashore,  where 
children    know  them   as  devil's    purses 
and  devirs  wheelbarrows.     Most  of  these 
queer  eggs  are  oblong  and  quadrangular, 
with  the  four  corners  produced   into  a 
sort  of  handles  or  streamers,  often  ending 
in  long  tendrils,  and  useful  for  attaching 
them  to  corallines  or  seaweeds  on  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.    But  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  in  color  the  egg-cases  closely  resem- 
ble the  common  wrack  to  which  they  are 
oftenest  fastened ;  and  as  they  wave  up 
and  down  in  the  water  with  the  dark  mass 
around  them,  they  roust  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  wrack  itself  bytbe 
keeoest-sighted  of  their  enemies.    This 
protective  resemblance,  coupled  with  the 
toughness  and  slipperiness  of  their  leath- 
ery envelope  or  egg-shell,  renders  then 
almost  perfectly   secure    from    all    evil* 
minded  intruders.    Asa  consequence, the 
dog-fish  lay  but  very  few  eggs  each  sea- 
son, and  those  few,  lar^  and  well  provided 
with  nutriment  for  their  spotted  offspring. 
It  is  these  purses,  and  those  of  the  thom- 
back  and  the  edible  skate,  that  we  often- 
est pick  up  on  the  English  coast.    The 
larger  oceanic    sharks  are    mosdy  vivi- 
parous. 

In  some  few  cases,  indeed,  among  the 
shark  and  ray  family,  the  mechanism  far 
protection  goes  a  step  or  two  further  than 
in  these  simple  kinds.  That  well-known 
freciuenterof  Australian  harbors,  the  Port 
Jackson  shark,  lays  a  pear-shaped  eg^ 
with  a  sort  of  spiral  staircase  of  leathery 
ridges  winding  round  it  outside,  Chinese 
pagoda  wise,  so  that  even  if  you  bite  it  (I 
speak  in  the  person  of  a  predaceoos  fish) 
it  eludes  your  teeth,  and  goes  dodging  oB 
screw-fashion  into  the  water  Dejfood. 
There ^s  no  getting  at  this  evasive  body 
anywhere ;  when  you  think  yon  have  it, 
it  wriggles  away  sideways,  and  refoaes  to 
give  any  hold  for  jaws  or  palate.  In  fact, 
a  more  slippery  or  guileful  egg  was  never 
yet  devised  by  nature's  unconscious  inge- 
nuity. Then,  again,  the  antarctic  chii 
(so  called  from  its  very  unpi 
personal  appearance)  relies  rather 
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pure  deception  than  upon  mechanical 
means  for  the  security  of  its  eggs.  The 
shell  or  case  in  this  instance  is  prolonged 
at  the  edge  into  a  kind  of  broad  wing  on 
either  side,  so  that  it  exactly  resembles 
one  of  the  large  flat  leaves  of  the  antarctic 
fucus  in  whose  midst  it  lurks.  It  forms 
the  high-water  mark,  I  fancy,  of  protective 
resemblance  amongst  eggs,  for  not  only  is 
the  margin  leaf-like  in  shape,  but  it  is  even 
gracefully  waved  and  fringed  with  floating 
hairs,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the  expanded 
fronds  of  so  many  among  the  gigantic  far- 
southern  seaweeds. 

A  most  curious  and  interesting  set  of 
phenomena  are  those  which  often  occur 
when  a  group  of  fishes,  once  marine,  take 
by  practice  to  inhabiting  fresh-water 
rivers  ;  or,  vice  versd^  when  a  fresh-water 
kind,  moved  by  an  aspiration  for  more 
expansive  surroundings,  takes  up  its  resi- 
dence in  the  sea  as  a  naturalized  marine. 
Whenever  such  a  change  of  address  hap- 
pens, it  usually  follows  that  the  young  fry 
cannot  stand  the  conditions  of  the  new 
home  to»  which  their  ancestors  were  unac- 
customed —  we  all  know  the  ingrained 
conservatism  of  children  —  and  so  the 
parents  are  obliged  once  a  year  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  their  original  dwell- 
ing-place for  the  breeding  season. 

Extreme  cases  of  terrestrial  animals, 
once  aquatic  in  habits,  throw  a  flood  of 
lurid  light  (as  the  newspapers  say)  upon 
the  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  For 
example,  frogs  and  toads  develop  from 
tadpoles,  which  in  all  essentials  are  true 
gill-breathing  fish.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  they  cannot  lay  their  eggs  on  dry 
land,  where  the  tadpoles  would  be  unable 
to  find  anything  to  breathe ;  so  that  even 
the  driest  and  most  tree-haunting  toads 
must  needs  repair  to  the  water  once  a  year 
to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  native  sur- 
roundings. Once  more,  crabs  pass  their 
earlier  larval  stages  as  free-swimming 
crustaceans,  somewhat  shrimp-like  in  ap- 
pearance, and  as  agile  as  fleas ;  it  is  only 
by  gradual  metamorphosis  that  they  ac- 
quire their  legs  and  claws  and  heavy 
pedestrian  habits.  Now  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  crab,  like  the  West-Indian  land- 
crabs  (those  dainty  morsels  whose  image 
every  epicure  who  has  visited  the  Antilles 
still  enshrines  with  regret  in  a  warm  cor- 
ner of  his  heart),  which  have  taken  in 
adult  life  to  walking  bodily  on  shore,  and 
visiting  the  summits  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, like  the  fish  of  Deucalion's  deluge 
in  Horace.  But  once  a  year,  as  the  land- 
crabs  bask  in  the  sun  on  St.  Catherine's 
Peak  or  the  Fern  Walk,  a  strange,  instinc- 
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tive  longing  comes  over  them  automat- 
ically to  return  for  a  while  to  their  native 
element ;  and,  obedient  to  that  inner  mon- 
itor of  their  race,  down  they  march  in 
thousands,  velut  agmine  facto,  to  lay  their 
eggs  at  their  leisure  in  Port  Royal  harbor. 
On  the  way,  the  negroes  catch  them,  all 
full  of  rich  coral,  waiting  to  be  spawned ; 
and  Chloe  or  Dinah  serves  them  up  hot, 
with  bread-crumbs,  in  their  own  red  shells, 
neatly  nestling  between  the  folds  of  a  nice 
white  napkin.  The  rest  run  away,  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sea,  where  the 
young  hatch  out,  and  pass  their  larval 
stage  once  more  as  free  and  active  little 
swimming  crustaceans. 

Well,  crabs,  I  need  hardly  explain  in 
this  age  of  enlightenment,  are  not  fish ; 
but  their  actions  help  to  throw  a  side-light 
on  the  migratorv  instinct  in  salmon,  eels, 
and  so  many  other  true  fish  which  have 
changed  with  time  their  aboriginal  habits. 
The  salmon  himself,  for  instance,  is  by 
descent  a  trout,  and  in  the  parr  stage  he 
is  even  now  almost  indistinguishable  from 
many  kinds  of  river-trout  that  never  mi- 
grate seaward  at  all.  But  at  some  remote 
period,  the  ancestors  of  the  true  salmon 
took  to  going  down  to  the  great  deep  in 
search  of  food,  and  being  large  and  active 
fish,  found  much  more  to  eat  in  the  salt 
water  than  ever  they  had  discovered  in 
their  native  streams.  So  they  settled 
permanently  in  their  new  home,  as  far  as 
their  own  lives  went  at  least;  though  they 
found  the  tender  young  could  not  stand 
the  brine  that  did  no  harm  to  the  tougher 
constitutions  of  the  elders.  No  doubt  the 
change  was  made  gradually,  a  bit  at  a 
time,  through  brackish  water,  the  species 
getting  further  and  further  seaward  down 
bays  and  estuaries  with  successive  gener- 
ations, but  always  returning  to  spawn  in 
its  native  river,  as  all  well-behaved  salmon 
do  to  the  present  moment.  At  last,  the 
habit  hardened  into  an  organic  instinct, 
and  nowadays  the  young  salmon  hatch 
out  like  their  fathers  as  parr  in  fresh 
water,  then  go  to  the  sea  in  the  grilse  stage 
and  grow  enormously,  and  finally  return 
as  full-grown  salmon  to  spawn  and  breed 
in  their  particular  birthplace. 

Exactiv  the  opposite  fate  has  happened 
to  the  eels.  The  salmonoids  as  a  family 
are  fresh-water  fish,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  kinds  —  trout,  charr,  white- 
fish,  grayling,  pollan,  vendace,  gwyniad, 
and  so  forth  —  are  inhabitants  of  lakes, 
streams,  ponds,  and  rivers,  only  a  very 
small  number  having  taken  permanently 
or  temporarily  to  a  marine  residence.  But 
the  eels,  as  a  family,  are  a  salt-water  group, 
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most  of  their  allies,  like  the  congers  and 
murxnas,  being  exclusively  confined  to 
the  sea,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of 
aberrant  types  having  ever  taken  to  invad- 
ing inland  waters.  If  the  life-history  of 
the  salmon,  however,  has  given  rise  to  as 
much  controversy  as  the  Mar  peerage,  the 
life-history  of  the  eel  is  a  complete  mys- 
tery. To  begin  with,  nobody  has  ever  so 
much  as  distinguished  between  male  and 
female  eels  ;  except  microscopically,  eels 
have  never  been  seen  in  the  act  of  spawn- 
ing, nor  observed  anywhere  with  mature 
cgj^s.  The  ova  themselves  are  wholly 
unknown  ;  the  mode  of  their  production  is 
a  dead  secret.  All  we  know  is  this :  that 
eels  never  reproduce  in  fresh  water;  that 
a  certain  number  of  adults  descend  the 
rivers  to  the  sea,  irregularly,  during  the 
winter  months ;  and  that  some  of  these 
must  presumably  spawn  with  the  utmost 
circumspection  in  brackish  water  or  in  the 
deep  sea,  for  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
myriads  of  young  eels,  commonly  called 
grigs,  and  proverbial  for  their  merriment, 
ascend  the  rivers  in  enormous  bodies,  and 
enter  every  smaller  or  larger  tributary. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  paternity 
and  maternity  of  eels,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  their  childhood  and  youth,  or, 
to  speak  more  eelishly,  their  grigginess 
and  elverhood.  The  young  grigs,  when 
they  do  make  their  appearance,  leave  us 
in  no  doubt  at  all  about  their  presence  or 
their  reality.  They  wriggle  up  weirs, 
walls,  and  floodgates  ;  they  force  their  way 
bodily  through  chinks  and  apertures  ;  they 
lind  out  every  drain,  pipe,  or  conduit  in  a 
given  plane  rectilinear  figure;  and  when 
all  other  spots  have  been  fully  occupied, 
they  take  to  dry  land,  like  veritable  snakes, 
and  cut  straight  across  country  for  the 
nearest  lake,  pond,  or  ornamental  waters. 
These  swarms  or  migrations  are  known 
to  farmers  as  eel-fairs;  but  the  word 
ought  more  properly  to  be  written  eel- 
fares,  as  the  eels  then  fare  or  travel  up  ■ 
the  streams  to  their  permanent  quarters. 
A  great  many  eels,  however,  never  migrate 
seaward  at  all,  and  never  seem  to  attain 
to  years  of  sexual  maturity.  They  merely 
bury  themselves  uuder  stones  in  winter, 
and  live  and  die  as  celibates  in  their 
inland  retreats.  So  very  terrestrial  do 
they  become,  indeed,  that  eels  have  been 
taken  with  rats  or  tickl-mice  undigested 
in  their  stomachs. 

The  sturgeon  is  another  more  or  less 
migratory  tisli.  originally  (like  the  salmon) 
ot  tresh-waier  liabiis.  but  now  partially  ma- 
rine, which  ascends  its  parent  stream  for 
spawning  during  the  summer  season.    In- 


credible quantities  are  caught  for  caviare 
in    the    great   Russian  rivers.      At    one 
point  on  the  Volga,  a  hundred  thousand 
people  collect  in  spring  for  the  fishery, 
and  work  by  relays,  day  and  night  cod- 
tinuously,  as  long  as  the  sturgeon  are 
going  up  stream.    On  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries, when  fishing  is  intermitted  for  a 
single  dav,  the  sturgeons  have  been  known 
to  completely  fill  a  river  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  wide,  so  that  the  backs  of 
the  uppermost  fish  were  pushed  out  of 
the    water.    (I   take    this  statement,  not 
from  the  *' Arabian  Nights,*' as  the  scoffer 
might  imagine,  but  from  that  most  respect- 
able authority.  Professor  Seeley.)     Still, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity  killed, 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  falling  off  in 
the  supply  for  the  future,  for  every  fish 
lavs  from  two  to  three  million  eggs,  each 
of  which,  as  caviare  eaters  well  know,  is 
quite  big  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  with 
the   naked  eye  in  the  finished   product 
The  best  caviare  is  simply  bottled  exacdj 
as  found,  with  the  addition  merely  of  a 
little  salt.    No  man  of  taste  can  pretend 
to  like  the  nasty,  sun-dried  sort,  in  which 
the  individual  eggs  are  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  black  pulp,  and  pressed  hard  with  the 
feet  into  doubtful  barrels. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  one  word  of 
warning  as  to  certain  popular  errors  aboot 
the  young  fry  of  sundry  well-known  spe* 
cies.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  asserted  that  sprats  are  only  im- 
mature herring.  This  is  a  complete  mis- 
take. Believe  it  not.  Sprats  are  a  very 
distinct  species  of  the  herring  genus,  and 
they  never  grow  much  bigger  than  when 
they  appear,  brochis^  at  table.  The  larg- 
est adult  sprat  measures  only  six  inches, 
while  full-o;rown  herring  may  attain  as 
much  as  fitteen.  Moreover,  herring  have 
teeth  on  the  palate,  always  wanting  in 
sprats,  by  which  means  the  species  may 
be  readily  distinguished  at  all  ages.  When 
in  doubt,  therefore,  do  not  play  trumps, 
but  examine  the  palate.  On  the  other 
hand,  whitebait,  long  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  has  now  been  proved  by 
Dr.  Giinther,  the  greatest  of  ichthyoli^ 
gists,  to  consist  chiefiyof  the  fry  or  young 
of  herring.  To  complete  our  discom6t« 
ure,  the  same  eminent  authority  has  also 
shown  that  the  pilchard  and  the  sardine, 
which  we  thought  so  unlike,  are  one  and 
the  same  fish,  called  bv  different  names 
according  as  he  is  caught  off  the  Cornish 
coast  or  in  Breton,  Portuguese,  or  Mediter- 
ranean waters.  Such  aliases  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  his  class.  To 
say  the  plain  truth,  fish  are  the  most  vari- 
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able  and  ill'delined  of  animals  ;  they  differ 
so  much  in  different  habitats,  so  many 
hybrids  occur  between  them,  and  vari»lies 
merge  so  readily  by  imperceptible  stages 
into  one  another,  (hat  only  an  expert  can 
decide  in  doubtful  cases  —  and  every  ex- 
pert carefully  reverses  the  last  man's 
opinion.  Let  us  at  least  be  thankful  that 
whitebait  by  any  other  name  would  eat  as 
nice;  that  science  has  not  a  single  whis- 
per to  breathe  against  their  connection 
with  lemon;  and  thai  whether  they  are 
really  the  young  of  Ciupia  harengus  or 
not,  the  supply  at  Billingsgate  shows  no 
symptom  of  falling  short  of  the  demand. 


Moralizing,  in  his  masterpiece,  over 
that  "  square  old  yellow  book  "  he  bought 
on  the  palace  steps  at  Florence,  a  distin- 
guished poet  lately  gone  from  us  touches 
something  of  the  ineffable  delight  of  the 
true  student  io  presence  of  a  genuine 
"document"  —  an  authentic  and  unim- 
peachable record!  — 

pure  crude  fact 
Secreted  from  man's  life  when   heirts  beat 

hard. 
And  brains,  high-blooded,  ticked  two  centuries 

Yet  there  are  things  more  close  to  truth 
than  even  the  sworn  testimony  in  Brown- 
ing's "  Roman  murder-case,"  which,  after 
all,  was  mainly  a  matter  of  print.  An  act- 
ual manuscript  from  the  pen  of  a  person  , 
of  the  drama  —  still  more  a  manuscript 
pictorially  interpreted  by  others  of  the 
company  —  this,  one  might  thick,  should 
bring  us  into  a  communion  far  more  inti- 
mate tlian  any  arrangement,  however  art- 
ful, of  "caps  "  and  "lower  case-"  Such  a 
relic  exists  to-day  in  the  Print  Room  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  an  oblong  book 
in  faded  ink,  0/  which  the  title,  verbatim, 
Uferatim,  e(  punclatii>t,T\xai  as  follows: 
"An  Account  of  what  seem'd  most  Re- 
markable in  the  Five  Days  Peregrination 
of  the  Five  Following  Persons  Viit.  Mes- 
sieurs Toihall,  Scott,  Hogarth,  Thornhill, 
and  Forrest.  Itegun  on  Saturday  May 
27ih  1732  and  Finish'd  On  the  31st  of 
the  Same  Month.  A6i  tu  tt  fac similiter. 
Inscription  on  Uulwich  Colledge  Porch." 
The  "  peregrination  "  was  from  London  to 
the  island  of  Sheppey;  and  the  pilgrima 
were  Hogarth,  the  painter;  John  Thorn- 
hill,  his  brother-in-law  ;  the  "  English  Cana- ' 
letto,"  Samuel  Scott;  a  much  experienced  I 


draper  of  Tavistock  Street,  named  William 
Toihall,  and  an  attorney  named  Ebeoezer 
Forrest.  It  was  a  hastily  improvised  ex- 
pedition, concerning  which  Forrest  after- 
wards drew  up  the  circumstantial  chronicle 
described  above.  Its  spirit  is  a  little  that 
of  Goldsmith's  journey  to  Kentish  Town 
in  the  " Citizen  of  the  World;"  it  is,  in- 
deed, professedly  "a  burlesque  upon 
historical  writers  recording  a  series  of 
insignificant   events,"   but,   ;'     ' 


it  give 


ofra 


mple 


of  old-world  merriment  that  it  is  worth 
while  for  a  moment  to  linger  over  its  pages. 
If,  like  most  records  of  its  lime,  it  has  its 
coarse  passages,  they  need  not  concern  us 

It  was  midnight  when,  to  the  favorite 
tune  of  "  Why  should  we  quarrel  for 
riches"  (for  which  one  must  overhaul 
contemporary  "Little  Warblers"),  the 
party  set  out  from  the  Bedford  Arms  Tav- 
ern ID  Covent  Garden.  The  modest  equip- 
ment of  each  traveller  consisted  of  a  spare 
shirt,  carried  commodiously  in  the  deep- 
flapped  pocket  of  the  period.  They  prob- 
ably took  a  wherry  from  Somerset  Stairs, 
"the  first  land  they  made"  being  the 
notorious  night-cellar  in  Thames  Street, 
by  Billingsgate,  known  as  the  Dark  House. 
Here  (says  the  chronicle)  "  Hogarth  made 
a  Caricature  of  a  Porter,  who  called  him- 
self 'the  Duke  of  Puddledock.'*  The 
drawing  was  (by  his  Grace)  pasted  on  the 
cellar-door."  As  the  clock  struck  one, 
having  hired  a  waterman  with  a  canvas- 
covered  aod  straw-strewn  tilt-boat,  for 
Charles  Lamb's  "  hoy  "  had  not  yet  at- 
tained its  full  popularity,  they  hoisted  sail 
for  Gravesend,  having  (according  to  the 
record)  "much  rain,  and  no  sleep,'  for 
about  three  hours.  At  Cuckold's  Point 
(it  goes  on)  we  sung  'St.  John,' at  Dept- 
ford,  '  Pishoken,'  and  in  Blackwall  Reach 
eat  hung  beef  and  biscuit,  and  drank  right 
HoUandi.  At  Purileet  we  had  a  view  of 
the 'Gibraltar,'  the  '  Dursley  Galley,' and 
'Tartar  Pink,' men  of  war,  from  the  last 
of  which  we  took  on  board  the  pilot  who 
brought  her  up  the  Channel.  He  enter- 
tained us  with  a  Lieutenant's  account  of 
an  insult  oSerid  him  by  the  Spaniards  and 
other  afiairs  of  consequence,  which  natu- 
rally made  us  drowsy;  and  then  Hogarth 
fell  asleep  ;  but  soon  awaking,  was  going 
to  relate  a  dream  he  had;  but  falling 
asleep  again,  when  he  awaked  forgot  he 
had  dreamt  at  ail." 

•  Puddledocli  Wit,  m  Blicktriura,  cloia  by  Shake- 
ipcaie'i  home.  "I  hid  ralhtr be  Countne  ol  Fud- 
dlidock  than  Queen  of  Sumi,"  layi  i  lady  in  Shad- 
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About  six  they  arrived  at  Gravesend, 
and  having  had  their  wigs  powdered  at 
Mrs.  Bramble's  hostelry,  set  out  after  tea 
(or  rather  coffee)  for  Rochester.  They 
must  have  passed  over  Gadshill,  where 
the  *»  Wild  Prince  "  robbed  "  fat  Jack,"  and 
wliere  later  lived  the  author  of  "Edwin 
Drood."  At  Rochester,  which  thev 
reached  at  ten,  they  inspected  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  castle.  In  the  latter  they 
saw  a  little  boy  go  down  a  curious  well  in 
the  middle  wall,  **by  small  holes  cut  in  the 
sides,  wherein  he  placed  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  soon  returned,  bringing  up  with 
him  a  young  daw  he  had  taken  out  of  a 
nest  there."  In  traversing  the  city  they 
came  upon  Richard  Watt's  Hospital  "for 
the  relief  of  six  travelling  persons,  by  en- 
tertaining them  with  one  night's  lodging, 
and  giving  to  each  fourpence  in  the  morn- 
ing, provided  they  are  not  persons  con- 
tagiously diseased,  rogues,  or  proctors." 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  quaint 
old  chanty  which  Dickens  has  made  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  Christmas  stories  — 
"  The  Seven  Poor  Travellers." 

At  one  they  dined  at  the  Crown  Inn. 
Here  is  the  bill  of  fare :  Soles  and  floun- 
ders, with  crab  sauce ;  calf's  head  stuffed 
and  roasted,  with  the  liver  fried  and  the 
appurtenance  minced  ;  roast  leg  of  mutton 
and  green  peas ;  beverages,  small  beer  and 
port.  It  says  much  for  their  admirable 
digestions  that  Hogarth  and  Scott  subse- 
quently played  hop-scotch  in  the  colonnade 
under  the  Town  Hall;  and  that  they  were 
shortly  afterwards  ready  for  shrimps  at 
Chatham,  to  which  place  they  next  ad- 
journed. At  Chatham,  among  other  men- 
of-war,  they  saw  the  Royal  George,  a 
predecessor  of  that  ill-fated  vessel  of  which 
Cowper  sang  the  elegy.  **  At  six  we  re- 
turned to  our  quarters  at  Rochester,  and 
passed  the  time  agreeably  till  nine,  and 
then  quite  fatigued  with  pleasure,  we  went 
to  bed." 

On  the  following  day  they  crossed  by 
Strood  through  the  fields  of  Frindsbury, 
where  a  list  of  benefactions  in  the  church 
which,  despite  the  usual  "Witness  our 
hands,"  was  subscribed  by  the  vicar  alone, 
appears,  in  the  absence  of  other  objects  of 
interest,  to  have  greatly  exercised  them. 
From  Frindsbury  they  went  on  to  Upnor, 
where  Hogarth  drew  the  castle  and  Scott 
the  shipping.  The  whole  party,  with  the 
diminutive  figure  of  the  painter  conspicu- 
ous among  them,  appear  in  the  foreground 
ot  the  joint  picture.  They  dined  hurriedly 
at  the  Smack,  in  the  tengun  battery,  after 
which  their  exuberant  animal  spirits  found 
vent  in  a  battle  royal,  and  a  good  deal  of 


horse-play.  Their  next  halting-place  was 
Hoo.  Here  their  admiration  was  divided 
between  a  grateful  servant  maid*8  epitaph 
on  her  master  in  Hoo  churchyard,  and  aa 
agreeable  landlady  who  had  buried  four 
husbands.  Scott,  who  was  evidently  the 
butt  of  the  party,  then  enlivened  them 
"by  attempting  to  prove  a  man  might  so 
over  but  not  through  the  world ;  and,  ror 
example,  pointed  to  the  earth  and  asked 
them  to  go  through  that  element.'* 

In  revenge  for  this  outrageous  pleas* 
antry  they  thenceforth  devoted  themselves 
to  the  pastime  of  secretly  filling  his  pockets 
with  stones,  a  course  which  in  the  issue 
proved  unwise,  as  it  simply  supplied  him 
with  ammunition    for   the    combats    for 
which,  at  this  stage,  their  souls  seem  to 
have  thirsted.    North  Street,  where  ther 
found  a  well-afforded  opportunity  for  cool- 
ing their  courage  by  a  water  engagement, 
and  Stoke,  which  rejoiced  in  a  remarkable 
combination  of  weather-cocks,  were  next 
traversed,  and  they  finallv  pot  up  in  the 
latter  place  at  the  Nag^  Head,  where 
there  were  *'  but  three  beds  and  no  nighb 
caps."    Upon  the  embarrassments  thus 
created  followed  a  good  deal  of  further 
fun,  such    as    bolstering,    *' fighting   pe* 
rukes,*'  (?)  and  so  forth.  At  six  next  morn- 
ing arrived  a  fisherman  in  boots  and  shock 
hair,  who  shaved  them  and  ** flowered** 
their  wigs,  which,  after  the  **high  jinks** 
of  the  night  before,  must  have  urgently 
needed  renovation.   Hogarth  made  a  rapid 
sketch  of  this  scene  ;  and  the  old,  rudely 
washed  drawing  still  shows  us  what  he 
saw  in  the  low-ceiled,  lattice-windowed, 
brick-fioored  room  —  the  fisherman  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  taking  Thornhill  tenderly  by 
the  nose;  Forrest  at  breakfast  in  a  red 
coat,  with  a  handkerchief  bound  about  his 
bare  poll ;  while  Tothall,  a  portly  person- 
age, is  scraping  his  chin  at  a  mirror;  Scott 
drawing  at  a  table ;  and  the  artist  himself 
busily  engaged  in  the  corner.    Milk  and 
toast  were  then  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
they  started  for  Sheemess. 

After  nearly  losing  theif  way  in  Stoke 
Marshes,  the^  entered  the  Isle  of  Grain, 
making  instinctively  for  the  Chequen 
ale-house.  No  ferryman  could  be  foand 
to  carry  them  across  the  Medway  to 
Sheerness ;  but  at  last  thev  chartered  a 
ship's  yawl,  embarking  with  some  difi- 
culty.  (From  Hogarth*s  picture  they  had 
to  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees  along 
two  oars  laid  between  the  shore  and  the 
boat.)  At  twelve  they  landed  at  Sheer- 
ness, visited  the  fort,  where  Scott  created 
some  amusement  by  smelling  the  touch- 
holes    of    the   recently  discharged   onl^ 
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nance,  aod  then  walked  along  the  beach 
to  Queenborougli.  Here  the  traditional 
smallness  of  the  little  town,  with  its  oae 
street,  its  miniature  clock-house,  and  its 
jjlentiful  lack  of  provisions,  impressed 
ihem  almost  as  much  as  itie  fact  that  ih< 
principal  inn,  which  had  for  its  sign  a  ret 
lion,  was  called  the  ''Swans."  In  the 
church  theyfound  an  epitaph  od  an  ok 
whaling  captain  :  — 

In  Greenland  1  Whales  Seahorses  Bears  did 
Though  Now  mv  Body  ts  Intombe  in  Clay; 
and  ia  the  churchyard  the  grave-digger, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  two  pois  of  ale, 
informed  them,  among  other  things,  that 
the  mayor  was  "  a  Custom-House  officer," 
and   the  parson  "a  sad    dog"  —  ph; 


:    hill    1; 


n  they  foregathered  with  a  boat's  crew 
from  the  Rose  maa-of-war,  who,  having 
been  told  off  10  carry  one  of  the  midship- 
men on  shore,  had  been  left  by  their  com- 
manding officer  without  money  or  food  — 
a  moving  and  Smolieti-like  incident  which 
immediately  excited  the  charity  of  the 
pilgrims.  "  We  gave  the  fellows  six- 
pence, who  were  very  thankful,  and  ran 
towards  the  town  to  buy  victuals  for  them- 
selves and  their  companions,  who  lay 
asleep  at  some  distance.  We,  going  to 
view  their  boat  that  stuck  fast  in  the  mud, 
one  of  the  sailors  returned  haslily,  and 
kindly  offered  us  some  cockles ;  this 
seemed  an  act  of  so  much  gratitude,  that 
we  followed  the  fellows  into  the  town,  and 
gave  them  anolher  sixpence,  and  they 
fetched  their  companions,  and  all  re- 
freshed themselves,  and  were  very  thank- 
ful and  merry."  At  Qucenborough  a  chair 
was  brought  into  the  street  for  Hogarth 
to  sketch  the  Town  House,  an  operation 
which  soon  had  the  effect  of  attracting  as 
spectators  a  larger  population  than  had 
been  suspected,  including  "  several  pretty 
women."  Nothing  else  of  much  note  oc- 
curred here.  The  missing  mldshipmanof 
the  Rose  having  returned,  fresh  difficulties 
arose  owing  to  his  cavalier  behavior  to  a 
lady  of  the  neighborhood  ;  the  friends 
were  out-chirrupped  at  the  inn  by  some 
Harwich  lobster-men,  whose  admirable 
sea-songs  threw  their  own  humbler  efforts 
of  "St  John"  and  "Pishoken"  entirely 
into  the  background;  and  the  usual  com- 
plications arose  with  the  bult  of  the  party, 
Scott,  respecting  his  bed. 

Quitting  Qucenborough  at  ten,  they 
mounted  to  the  little  village  of  Minster, 
the  highest  part  of  the  island  of  Sheppey, 


Here,  in  the  old  church,  Scott  made  a 
sketch  of  the  tomb  of  a  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, and  Hogarth  drew  that  of  the  Lord 
of  Shurland.  whose  tragic  story  Ingoldsby 
has  embellished  and  embroidered  in  his 
prose  legend  of  "  Grey  Dolphin."  For- 
rest's version,  as  collected  from  local  tra- 
dition, may  be  quoted  as  a  favorable  sped- 
men  of  his  talents  as  historiographer:  — 


In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  lord, 
having  been  to  visit  a  friend  on  this  island 
[Sheppey]  and  passing  by  this  church  in  Ms 
way  home  to  Shorland,  about  two  miles  off, 
he  saw  a  concourse  of  people  gathered  (ogelher 
in  the  churchyard ;  and,  inquiring  the  reason, 
was  informed  that  the  parson  who  stood  t^ 
there  refused  to  bury  the  corpse  brought  for 
that  purpose  because  there  was  no  money  to 
'  ■  K  "■  . 
f  the 

people  to  throw  him  into  the  grave  and  bury 
him  quick,  which  they  accordingly  did  and 
he  died.  My  lord  went  home  and  there, 
reflecting  on  what  he  had  done  and  fearing  to 
forfeit  his  life  for  the  offence,  he  wrote  a  peti- 
tion, setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  offence; 
and  hearing  the  Queen  was  on  board  one  of 
the  ships  at  the  Nore  {Co  which  place  she  came 
to  take  a  view  of  her  fleet  designed  to  oppose 
the  Spanish  Armada),  he  took  a  horse  and 
rode  directly  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the 
Nore,  about  three  miles  off;  and,  coming  to 
the  ship's  side,  begged  to  see  her  Majesty,  who 

immediately,  and  he  presented  bis  petir 

The  queen  received,  read,  and grantedit; 
and  he,  without  quilting  his  horse,  swam  back 
again  to  the  island,  and  coming  on  the  shore, 
met  an  old  woman,  who  told  him  that  though 
the  horse  had  then  saved  hla  life,  he  would 
he  Che  cause  of  his  death.  His  lordship  fear- 
ing (and  in  order  to  prevent]  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  old  woman's  prophecy,  alighted 
from  his  horse,  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  and 
left  him  there ;  and  his  carcase  was  by  the  force 
of  the  sea,  thrown  some  little  way  on  the  land, 
years  after  this,  my  lord,  walking  with 
of  his  friends  near  the  seaside,  espied 
the  skull  and  some  other  hones  of  the  horse 
lying  there;  and,  relating  the  foregoing  ac- 
It,  happened  to  kick  the  skull,  and  hurt 
of  his  coes,  which  mortified  and  killed 


le  tale  as  told  in  Grose's  "  Antiqui 
'  is  less  romantic  and  more  probable, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  de- 
>  its  origin  from  the  simpler  fact  that 

the  Lord  of  Shurland  was  upon  some 
sion  saved   by  the  swimming  of  his 

horse.  At  all  events,  there  he  lies  at  Min- 
as  Hogarth  drew  him,  with  his  shield 

and  dagger  at  his  side,    And  sure  enough, 
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at  his  feet,  is  a  rude  effigy  of  a  horse's 
head  rising  above  waves. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  our 
tourists.  Hiring  a  bumboat  at  four  on 
Thursday,  the  thirtieth,  they  embarked  for 
Gravesend.  They  had  a  bad  passage, 
were  sick,  and  struck  on  th^  Blythe  Sands, 
but  got  to  their  destination  at  ten.  At 
eight  next  day  they  hired  a  boat  with  clean 
straw,  provided  themselves  with  a  bottle 
of  wine,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  light,  and 
came  merrilv  up  the  river  to  Billingsgate 
before  a  maclcerel  gale,  though  not  without 
the  regulation  burlesque  misadventures  on 
the  part  of  Scott.  About  two  they  reached 
their  starting  place,  the  Bedford  Arms. 
**  I  think  I  cannot  better  conclude  [says 
Forrest]  than  with  taking  Notice  that  not 
one  of  the  Company  was  unemployed. 
For  Mr.  Thornhill  made  the  Map,  Mr. 
Hogarth  and  Mr.  Scott  all  the  other  Draw- 
ings, Mr.  Tothall  was  our  Treasurer,  which 
(tho*  a  place  of  the  Greatest  Trust),  he 
faithfully  Discharged,  and  the  foregoing 
Memoirs  was  the  work  of  £.  fforrest.'* 
"The  Veracity  of  this  Manuscript  is  at- 
tested by  us.  Wm.  Hogarth  Samuel 
Scott  Wm.  Tothall  John  Thornhill."  It 
was  forthwith  bound,  gilt,  lettered,  and 
read  out  to  the  delighted  club.  Some 
time  afterwards  it  was  lent  to  the  Rever- 
end William  Gostling,  a  minor  canon  of 
Canterbury,  who  turned  it  into  Hudi- 
brastic  verse,  in  which  form  one  of  Ho- 
garth's biographers,  oddly  enough,  but 
misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  line :  "  And 
Forrest  who  this  journal  wrote,"  seems  to 
have  supposed  it  to  have  been  at  first 
composed.  The  title-page  says  that  it  is 
"imitated  .  .  .  with  Liberty  of  some  Ad- 
ditions," and  it  is  possible  that  a  few 
minor  details  may  have  been  inserted  from 
particulars  supplied  by  one  or  other  of 
the  travellers;  but  although  the  couplets 
are  respectable,  the  Canterbury  canon's 
rhymed  paraphrase  cannot  compete  with 
Forrest's  original  prose.  Here,  however, 
is  his  "  trans  versing  "  of  the  above  :  — 

With  pleasure  I  observe,  none  idle 

Were  in  our  travels,  or  employed  ill. 

Tothall^  our  treasurer,  was  just. 

And  \v'.»rthily  cli.scharg'd  his  trust ; 

(We  all  sign'd  his  accounts  as  fair) : 

Sam  Scott  and  Ilo^arth^  for  their  share, 

The  prospects  of  the  sea  and  land  did ; 

As  Thcrnhill  of  the  tour  the  plan  did ; 

Ami  Forrest  wrote  his  true  relation 

Of  our  five  clay>'  {)ercgrination. 
This  to  attest,  our  names  we've  wrote  all, 
Viz.  :    Thornhill^  I/o^arth^  Scott ^  and   Tot- 

Until   17S1  both   versions  remained  in 


manuscript    Then  John  Nichols   stnick 
off  a  few  copies  ot  Mr.  Gostliog's  Hudi- 
brastics  "  as  a  literary  curiosity ;  "  and  in 
the  year  following,  Richard  Livesay,  the 
engraver,  who  lodged  in  Mrs.  Hogarth's 
house  at  Leicester  Fields,  made  aquatint 
fac-si miles  of  the  drawings,  including  a 
grotesque  headpiece  and  tailpiece  which 
Hogarth  had  added  to  the  other  sketches. 
These  copies  he  issued  with  a  reprint  of 
Forrest's  text.    From  the  foregoing  de> 
scription  of  this  latter  performance  it  will 
be  gathered  that  it  can  scarcely   be  re- 
garded as  a  contribution  to  literature ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  its  fua 
was  somewhat  too  highly  flavored  for  the 
fastidious  palate  of  critics   like   Horace 
Walpole.    But  it  is  not  without  interest  as 
an   unvarnished  record  of  the  frank  and 
hearty,  albeit   not   over-refined,  way   io 
which    our    middle-class   ancestors  took 
their  pleasure  in  the  cock-fighting,  bull- 
baiting,    cudgel-playing  England  of   the 
second  George.    It  helps  one,  besides,  to 
understand    those   liberal    '* flicks"  and 
'*  dowses,*'  assaults  and  batteries,  which 
play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  novels  ol 
Fielding  and  Smollett. 

Austin  Dobsom. 


From  Taoiplt  Bar. 
THE  NOVELS  OF  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

With  the  death  of  Wilkie  Collins  we 
have  lost  almost  the  last  of  the  great  En- 
glish novelists  who  made  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  memorable  in  the 
history  of  fiction.    Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Charles  Reade,  Trollope,  Kingsley,  Mrk 
Gaskell,  Charlotte  Bronttf,  George  Eliot; 
only  one  of  them  reached  the   allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten.    Collins,  knr  a 
few  years  the  younger  of  the  coterie,  nas 
joined  them  ;  and  the  world  is  the  poorer 
for  want  of  one  of  the  most  fearless  and 
honest  fictionists  who  ever  fed  the  public's 
sensation  hunger  while  seeking  to  iniSii- 
ence  the  public*s  serious  sentiments.    His 
time,  the  time  not  of  to-day  but  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  was  one  of  straight 
speaking, '  when    men  wrote   from    their 
hearts  in  a  way  that  would  be  scorned  is 
I  these  days  ot  subtle  inteilectualism,  toU 
their  tale,  set  forth  their  moral,  if  there 
was  one,  and  were  content.     The  com- 
•  plications  in    which    Collins   revels  aic 
.  never  of  the  subjective  or  metaphysical 
:  kind.    The  field  of  his  narratives  briitks 
with  ingenious  obstacles,  but  he  goes  at 
,  them  like  a  steeplechaser  at  a  hurdle,  and 
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the  emotions  of  his  men  and  women  are  as 
simple  as  those  of  the  dramatis  persona 
of  an  Adelphi  drama. 

This  was  not  perhaps  what  Collins  him- 
self wished  —  probably  not  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case.    Judging  from  his 
own   prefaces,  and  other   expressions  of 
feeling  in  his  novels,  he  laid  great  stress 
upon    his   character-drawing;    it    is   inti- 
mated  that  *'  The    Moonstone "  is  built 
upon  "  the  conduct  pursued  under  a  sud- 
den  emergency  by  a  young  girl."    But 
who  stops  to  consider  the  psychological 
problem  presented  by  Rachel  Verinder? 
What  we  want  to  find' out  is,  what  has  be- 
come of  the  diamond?     In  "No  Name" 
there  is  a  similar  reference  to  the  setting 
forth  of  a  woman's  character  as  a  main 
object  of    the    book ;    but    who    spends 
thought  on  the  complexities  of  Magdalen 
Vanstone's  nature  until,  at  least,  he  has  got 
to  the  end  of  her  escapades  ?     In  other 
tales  there  is  the  same  thing;  the  author 
is   engaged,   he  believes,   in  tracing  the 
influence  of  circumstance  on  character  or 
character  on  circumstance  ;  and  yet  the  in- 
dividuals that  fix  themselves  in  a  reader's 
memory  are  not  those  around  whom  the 
labyrinth  of  plot  is  constructed  ;  nor  would 
any  one  think  of  calling  Wilkie  Collins  a 
novelist  notable  for  character-drawing.     It 
is  the  semi-burlesque  sketches,  which  he 
probably  learnt  to  make  from  Dickens, 
that  come  to  mind  when  we  recall  the  nov- 
els :  Count  Fosco  and  Miss  Clack,  Uncle 
Joseph  and  the   inimitable   Captain  and 
Mrs.  Wragge,  who  are  among  the  immor- 
tals.    There  is   nothing  like  analyses  of 
emotions  or  motives  such  as  those  upon 
which  later  writers  delight  to  turn  a  mi- 
croscopic lens.     Even  his  Wragges  and 
Foscos  are  not  in  the  same  familiar  circle 
of  our  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Gamp  and 
Mr.  Pecksniff.     And  it  is  a  little  curious 
that  Dickens,  who  has  added  more  friends 
to  all  the  world's  portrait-gallery  than  any 
other  writer  has  done,  longed  to  shine  as 
an  elaborator  of  plots,  inspired  no  doubt 
by  admiration   for  his  friend's    genius  ; 
while  Collins,  the  past  master  of  the  plot, 
aspired  to  be  a  delineator  of  character. 
Next  to  this,  Collins  had  a  firm  belief  in 
the  purpose  of  his  stories;  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  frank  and  earnest  nature  ; 
but  so  far  as  his  readers  were  concerned, 
it  was  a   mistake.     Motives  indeed  are 
obvious  in  not  a  few  —  the  marriage  laws 
are  aimed  at  in  '*  Man  and   Wife,"  the 
position  of  illegitimate  children  in  "  No 
Name,"    society's    treatment    of    **  peni- 
tents "  in  "  The  New  Magdalen,"  vivisec- 
tion in  '*  Heart  and  Science  ;  "  and  there 
is  a  declared  intention  or  object  woven  in 


with  manv  others,  though  it  may  never  be 
suspected  by  the  reader.  Where  the 
moral  is  evident  it  is  freely  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  the  plot  which  involves  it, 
and  that  in  itself  is  a  tribute  to  his  genius. 
With  Dickens  and  Reade  the  same  thing 
may  be  said,  but  it  takes  a  master  hand 
to  make  the  public  enjoy  that  powdered 
jam,  fiction  with  a  purpose. 

To  his  position  of  supremacy  as  a  man- 
ufacturer of  plots  no  one  denies  Wilkie 
Collins's  right,  though  critics  may  scorn 
or  sneer  at  both  the  art  and  its  master. 
It  is  a  manufacture;  there  is 'no  doubt 
about  that.  Nobody  imagines  the  misfor- 
tunes of  "  Poor  Miss  Finch,"  and  her 
blue-complexioned  lover,  the  masquerades 
of  Magdalen  Vanstone,  the  machinations 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  "  The  Black 
Robe,"  the  remarkable  coincidences  of 
"  Hide  and  Seek,"  or  the  melodramatic 
farrago  of  "  The  Frozen  Deep,"  to  be 
precisely  scenes  from  real  life.  But,  truth 
being  stranger  than  fiction,  possibly  they 
might  be ;  and  if  a  man  writes  fiction  as 
if  it  was  truth,  and  it  is  good  fiction  into 
the  bargain,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
public  should  not  like  it  as  well  as  the 
washiest  or  wickedest  realism. 

Collins's  style  is  not  a  thing  of  literary 
beauty  like  Mr.  Stevenson's,  or  a  marvel  of 
finish  like  Mr.  Henry  James's.  It  is  jerky 
and  absolutely  unornamented.  There  are 
no  elegant  extracts  to  be  got  out  of  his 
stories;  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
compile  beauties  of  Collins,  and  even 
birthday-book  framers  might  be  in  diffi- 
culties. The  incidents  are  of  the  stage 
stagey,  and  as  for  scenic  art  there  is  prob- 
ably never  a  word  given  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  natural  surroundings  unless  it  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of 
the  plot.  But  he  had  a  story  to  tell,  and 
he  knew  how  to  tell  it.  He  had  a  strong 
grip  of  his  story,  too ;  a  singularly  forci- 
ble and  vigorous  method  of  unfolding  it, 
and  a  talent  for  dramatic  situations.  Few 
readers,  however  much  their  intelligence 
may  revolt  from  the  strains  on  probabili- 
ties, or  however  near  their  heads  may  be 
to  splitting  in  the  effort  to  follow  the 
endless  complications  and  mystifications 
which  confront  them,  lay  aside  the  novel 
until  they  have  read  to  the  end.  In  their 
own  peculiar  way,  "The  Woman  in 
White,"  and  "  The  Moonstone,"  it  may 
be  safely  said,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Like  the  majority  of  writers,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins wrote  his  most  popular  books  when 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Thackeray  was  forty- 
one  when  he  gave  "  Esmond "  to  the 
world  ;  Dickens  two  or  three  years  younger 
when  '*  David  Copperfield  "  was  wri  'ten  ; 
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George  Eliot  was  thirty*niDe  when  *'  Adam 
Bede  ''  placed  her  name  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  and  Trollope  was  forty-two  when, 
with  "  Barchester  Towers,"  he  made  his 
first  success.  Collins  wrote  "  The  Woman 
in  White,"  "  No  Name,"  "  Armadale,"  and 
'*  The  Moonstone,"  in  succession,  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-five ;  and 
none  of  his  many  earlier  or  later  fictions 
have  achieved  the  same  fame  as  those 
four  brilliant  novels.  "  Antonina,"  a  story 
of  ancient  Rome,  was  his  first,  then  came 
**  Basil,"  a  remarkably  unpleasant  story, 
which  yc^t  showed  ample  evidence  of  in- 
herent power  and  dramatic  ability.  In 
its  feverish  autobiographical  mode  of  tell- 
ing, and  obvious  indications  of  youth  in 
the  manner  of  it,  **  Basil,"  may  be  said  to 
have  literary  kinship  with  Mr.  William 
Black's  "  Kilmeny,"  and  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy's **  My  Enemy's  Daughter."  In- 
genuity of  plot,  helped  out  by  useful 
coincidences,  is  the  feature  of  the  third 
effort,  "  Hide  and  Seek,"  with  its  gentle 
deaf  and  dumb  heroine;  but**  The  Dead 
Secret,"  was  really  the  earliest  example  of 
the  distinctly  Collins  method  of  narration, 
which  has  had  a  world  of  imitators,  and, 
like  most  distinct  methods,  is  a  danger- 
ous model.  A  little  cheap  satire  and  a 
great  deal  of  egotism  persuade  the  young 
writer  who  cultivates  them  that  he  is  a 
second  Thackeray ;  a  free  use  of  carica- 
ture, especially  in  proper  names,  and  of 
capital  letters,  are  expected  to  convince 
the  world  that  a  second  Dickens  has 
arisen.  Similarly  it  is  required  only  to 
have  recourse  to  a  bewildering  sequence 
of  events,  place  the  telling  of  them  in  the 
mouths  of  half-a-dozen  narrators,  and  let 
the  narration  be  as  bald  and  colloquial 
as  possible,  in  order  that  a  man  may  avow 
himself  a  disciple  of  Wilkie  Collins.  The 
dilHculty  lies  in  the  acquirement  of  Wilkie 
Collinses  talent.  Improbabilities, absurdi- 
ties, long-drawn-out  complications  of  plot, 
and  an  almost  brutal  bluntncss  of  style  are, 
no  doubt,  among  his  characteristics  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  singular  real- 
istic power  which  vitalizes  even  the  most 
tiresome  of  his  stories.  "The  Dead  Se- 
cret" is  melodramatic,  and  the  secret  is 
soon  guessed  by  the  reader ;  a  change  of 
children  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  original 
notion,  and  the  hiding  of  the  confession 
in  the  deserted  portion  of  a  house  whose 
owner  is  most  concerned  in  the  matter  is 
possibly  not  an  expedient  of  great  literary 
value ;  but  the  schemes  of  Sarah  Leeson  to 
get  into  the  house  and  abstract  the  docu- 
ment, the  strength  with  which  this  part  of 
the  book  is  written,  and  the  humorous  at- 
mosphere surroundin;j  Uncle  Joseph  and 


his  musical  box,  are  almost  on  a  level 
with  Collins's  best  work.    After  this  came 
the  four  already  named :  *^  The  Woman  in 
White,"  with  the  memorable    figure  ni 
Count  Fosco,  best  known  of  all  his  char- 
acters, because  no  one  had  before  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  a   villain  who 
should  be  fat  and  comic,  and  possess  pet 
animals ;    **  No  Name,"  the    history   of 
Magdalen  Vanstone*s  plots  to  recover  her 
lost  home,  and  entrap  her  odious  Consin 
Noel  —  odious,  also,  after  an  original  type 
—  and  of  the  counterplots  of  Mrs.  Lecourt, 
whose  cold  and  slimy  reptile  pets  are  a 
pair  to  Fosco's  white  mice;  '*  Armadale," 
wherein  occurs  the  curious  fij^ure  of  Misi 
Gwilt,  which  took  a  firm  hold  of  paUic 
fanc^.  For  this  novel  it  is  said  that  Wilkie 
Collins  reached  his  top  price;  but  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  its  predecesson 
had  a  considerable  effect  upon  this  point; 
for  in  plot  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  them  or 
to  its  successor,  though  there  are  other 
admirable  features  which  lend  probabilitv 
to  the  statement  that  it  was  the  author^ 
own  favorite  work.    In  skill  of  plot,  con- 
ception, and  development,  without  consid- 
ering other  details,  **The   Moonstone** 
stands  pre-eminent 

Of  the  dozen  or  so  other  novels  which  the 
same  pen  has  since  given  us,  '*  Man  and 
Wife  "  and  *'  The  New  Magdalen  "  made 
the  most  sensation.  They  dealt  with  deli- 
cate questions,  and  they  took  a  new  view 
of  them.  *'  Man  and  Wife,"  indeed,  dealc 
with  at  least  two  questions;  not  only  is 
the  injustice  of  the  marriage  laws  keenly 
and  forcibly  insisted  on  —  in  itself  a  suffi- 
ciently startling  onslaught  upon  popular 
conservatism  —  but  a  vehement  attack  it 
also  made  upon  the  excessive  value  set 
on  athletic  sports.  In  this  matter  Wilkie 
Collins  ran  as  directly  contrary  to  public 
feeling  as  in  the  obesity  of  Fosco,  and  the 
devotion  to  Beethoven  of  Lydia  Gwilt; 
and  he  hit  it  more  closelv.  Various  and- 
iorations  have  been  made  in  the  legal  re 
lationship  of  man  and  wife ;  but  as  to  the 
sports  and  exercise  craze,  the  current 
appears  to  be  all  the  other  way,  and  until 
people  can  appreciate  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  rational  and  healthy  devela|h 
ment  of  every  boy's  and  every  girKs  liabi 
and  muscles,  and  the  forcing  andstrainisf 
of  one  man*s  physical  powers  in  order 
that  the  rest  may  look  on  and  bet,  so  kM 
it  will  be  well  that  such  an  illustration  ol 
the  triumph  of  brute  over  aogelas  Geofty 
Delamayn  should  be  held  up  to  the» 
Still  more  risky  is  the  main  idea  of  **Tbc 
New  Magdalen,"  which  narrowly  minct 
being  a  fine  story ;  strong  and  clever  itiii 
but  it  mi<;<;es  the  higher  rank  by  tbaiwui 
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of  spirituality  which  is  discernible  through- 
out Collins ;  we  feel  that  it  is  Mercy  Mer- 
rick's beautiful  figure  and  "grand  head  " 
which  constitute  her  saving  grace,  and 
influence  Julian  Gray,  and  this  conviction 
kills  the  moral  of  the  story  at  once.  The 
author's  pen  was  too  human  for  his  theme. 
One  conspicuous  trait  of  Wilkie  Collins 
can  scarcely  be  overlooked  —  thorough- 
going manliness ;  not  by  any  means  the 
manliness  which  is  based  on  a  swaggering 
assertion  of  strength,  or  that  which  exults 
especially  in  man's  prowess  and  pluck. 
Geoffry  Delamayn  shows  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  result  of  training  the  physical 
powers  at  the  expense  of  the  mental  and 
moral  capabilities.  **  Armadale  "sets  forth 
his  views  (we  may  fairly  assume)  as  to  the 
hunting-field,  when  Allan  horrifies  "the 
county  "  by  making  known  his  ability  "  to 
enjoy  a  ride  on  horseback  without  gallop- 
ing after  a  wretched  stinking  fox  or  a  poor 
distracted  little  hare."  His  literary  style 
is  indeed  distinctively  masculine;  but  the 
manliness  of  his  nature  was  revealed  by 
the  use  he  made  of  his  strength  for  the 
defence  of  weakness.  It  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  weak  that  his  voice  is  raised 
—  the  women,  the  children,  the  fallen,  the 
desolate,  and  the  oppressed.  And  it  is 
because  of  this  fearlessness  and  this  no- 
bility of  purpose  that,  however  inartistic 
and  inexpedient  we  may  declare  purpose 
of  a  serious  kind  to  be  in  fiction,  he 
touches  a  deeper  note  in  our  sympathy 
than  could  be  reached  by  the  writer  whose 
aim  it  is  to  concoct  sensational  stories 
only,  whether  that  writer's  gifts  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  high  talent  which  the 
world  has  recognized  in  Wilkie  Collins. 
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PART  I. 
EARLY   LIFE. 

It  is  not  often  that  husband  and  wife 
enjoy  an  equal  reputation,  or  that  both  fill 
conspicuous  niches  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
In  most  cases  the  lustre  of  one  party  to 
the  union  is  but  a  reflection  from  the  other, 
and  the  succeeding  fame  only  a  borrowed 
one.  The  present  century,  however,  has 
offered  exceptions  to  this  rule.  To  take 
only  examples  which  have  of  late  been 
much  in  the  public  mind,  it  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  say  which  was  the  greater,  Robert 
Browning,  whose  departure  we  have  had 
so  recently  to  deplore ;  or  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Barrett,  who  is  admitted  to  have  been 
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the  greatest  poetess  of  modern  times.  It 
would  be  equally  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  name  of^Howitt  owes  more  to  its  origi- 
nal holder  or  to  the  ladv  who  consented  to 
make  it  her  own.  Whilst,  to  go  a  little  far- 
ther back  in  the  century's  years,  it  would 
be  a  point  not  easily  resolved  whether  the 
painter  Opie's  reputation  owes  more  to 
the  talents  of  his  gifted  wife  or  hers  to  the 
pictured  forms  he  has  left  behind ;  in  this 
case,  whilst  the  memory  of  Amelia  Opie 
has  been  kept  alive  by  that  of  her  husband, 
it  has  yet  been  at  the  same  time  a  little 
overshadowed  thereby.  At  the  mention 
of  the  name,  most  hearers  would  think  of 
the  painter  rather  than  the  poetess,  whose 
tales  and  poems,  though  widely  read  and 
admired  at  the  time,  by  a  strange  freak  of 
fashion  have  passed  out  of  sight  of  all 
save  a  few  students  of  the  early  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  seen  of  late  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  writers  of  fiction,  however,  of  this 
period:  Miss  Ferrier,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Charlotte  Brontg,  and  Miss  Austen.  Per- 
haps, before  long,  Amelia  Opie  may  be 
included  in  such  revival,  which  her  tales, 
if  not  her  poetry,  certainly  warrant.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  may  prevent  this 
—  her  novels  had  a  purpose,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  great  critics,  is  the  unpar- 
donable sin.  With  all  due  deference  to 
such  authorities,  the  absence  of  a  purpose, 
at  all  events  in  the  author's  mind,  prevents 
fiction  from  reaching  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. Unfortunately,  in  many  of  Mrs. 
Opie's  stories,  the  purpose  was  not  only 
in  her  mind,  but  expressed  in  the  title. 
This  may  prevent  their  revival,  since 
novel  readers  do  not  like  to  sit  down  to  a 
story  as  to  a  preacher's  discourse.  This, 
however,  was  the  manner  of  that  age. 
But  writings  which  could  draw  praise  from 
Southey,  and  Edinburt^k  and  Quarterly 
reviewers,  who  did  not  usually  err  on  the 
side  of  leniency,  if  they  were  put  within 
easy  reach,  would  probably  please  the  more 
thoughtful  novel  readers  of  our  own  age. 

Amelia  Opie  entered  on  this  mortal 
scene  the  12th  of  November,  1769.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Alderson,  a 
physician  of  some  eminence,  and  even 
more  charity,  connected  with  Baron  Al- 
derson and  other  men  of  repute.  In  the 
social  world  of  Norwich  and  its  neighbor- 
hood he  filled  a  considerable  place,  and 
was  highly  esteemed,  not  only  among  the 
wealthy,  but  the  poor.  Every  day  his 
spacious  rooms  were  crowded  with  appli- 
cants for  free  advice.  It  is  said  that  often 
they  numbered  four  or  five  hundred.  For 
years  after  his  death  he  used  to  be  spoken 
of  familiarly  by  the  poor  of  the  city  as 
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"  The  Doctor.*'  He  was  a  man  of  band- 
some  appearance  ;  and  probably  from  bim 
Amelia  got  mucb  of  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  manner  which  rendered  her  so  great  a 
favorite  in  society.  Her  mother  died 
young,  when  her  daughter  was  only  fifteen 
vears  of  age,  so  that  before  she  was  out  of 
her  teens  she  had  to  manage  her  father's 
household  and  take  her  place  at  the  head 
of  his  table.  These  early  responsibilities 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  that  vigorous  and  self-reliant  char- 
acter which  she  afterwards  displayed. 
But  before  this  a  good  deal  of  wise  culture 
of  character  had  gone  on  under  her  mother, 
of  whom,  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  of 
her  own  early  days,  Amelia  says :  "  She 
was  as  firm  from  principle  as  she  was 
gentle  in  disposition."  This  was  specially 
manifested  in  relation  to  certain  fears, 
which,  she  says,  **  I  used  to  indulge  and 
prove  by  tears  and  screams  whenever  I 
saw  the  objects  that  called  forth  my 
alarm.  The  first  was  terror  of  blackbee- 
ties,  the  second  of  frogs,  the  third  of  skel- 
etons, the  fourth  of  al)lack  man,  and  the 
tifth  of  a  madman.  In  order  to  cure  me  of 
my  first  fear,  my  mother  made  me  take  a 
beetle  in  my  hand,  and  so  convince  myself 
it  would  not  hurt  me.  As  her  word  was 
law,  I  obeyed  her,  though  with  a  shrink- 
ing frame;  but  the  point  was  carried,  and 
when,  as  frequently  happened,  I  was  told 
to  take  up  a  beetle  and  put  it  out  of  the 
way  of  being  trodden  upon,  I  learned  to 
forget  even  my  former  fear."  A  similar 
course  was  adopted  in  relation  to  the  other 
objects  of  her  fear,  so  that  she  became 
proud  of  being  able  to  hold  a  frog  in  her 
hand,  and  nursed  a  skeleton  as  if  it  were 
a  big  doll;  whilst  from  learning  the  sor- 
rows of  the  African  race,  she  acquired 
quite  a  love  for  the  blacks,  and  became  an 
eager  advocate  for  their  emancipation; 
and,  from  being  compelled  to  hear  her 
mother's  kindly  converse  with  two  poor 
old  lunatics  who  lived  near,  she  gradually 
grew  to  pity  ra flier  than  fear  them,  and 
often  used  to  visit  the  Norwich  Asylum 
on  kindly  missions  of  mercy  to  its  unfor- 
tunate inmates.  An  altogether  wise  pro- 
cedure this,  on  the  part  of  her  mother, 
and  well  worthy  of  imitation,  not  only  in 
relation  to  children,  but  animals.  Such  a 
rational  method  would  rob  life  of  a  multi- 
tude of  terrors  to  children  ;  whilst,  in  the 
case  of  horses,  who  only  shy  from  igno- 
rance, it  would  be  a  far  more  effective 
remedy  than  the  spur  or  the  whip. 

From  this  altogether  charming  autobi- 
ography of  her  early  days,  quite  as  fas- 
cinating (perhaps  more)  as  Mr.  Ruskin's 
"  Pracieriia,*'  I  cannot  refrain  quoting  the 
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following,  which  seems  to  me  almost  per- 
fect in  its  way  :  **  One  of  my  earliest  rec- 
ollections is  of  gazing  at  the  briflrht  blue 
sky  as  I  lay  in  my  little  bed,  before  mj 
hour  of  rising  came,  and  listening  with  d^ 
lighted  attention  to  the  riogiog  o£  a  peal 
of  bells.    I  had  heard  that  hea\*en  was 
beyond  those  blue  skies,  and  I  had  beea 
taught  that  tAerg  was  the  home  of  the 
good ;  and  I  fancied  that  those  sweet  bells 
were  ringing  in  heaven.     What  a  happy 
error !    Neither  illusion  nor  reality,  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  my  life,  ever  gave 
me  such  a  sensation  of  pure  heartfelt  de- 
light as    I  experienced    when,   momiag 
after  morning,  I  looked  on  that  blue  skj, 
listened   to  those  bells,  and  fancied  that 
I  heard  the   music  of  the  home  of  the 
blest,  pealing  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
Most  High.    Well  do  I  remember  the  ei- 
cessive  mortification  I  felt  when   I  wai 
told  the  truth,  and  had  the  nature  of  bells 
explained  to  me ;  and  though  I  have  since 
had  to  awaken  often  from  illusions  that 
were  dear  to  my  heart,  I  am  sure  thai  I 
never  woke  from  one  with  more  pain  than 
I  experienced  when  forced  to  forego  tbii 
sweet  illusion  of  my  imaginative  child* 
hood.^*    This  reminds  us  of    poor  Toa 
Hood's  childhood  fancy  of  the  slender  fir- 
tree  tops  as  being  close  against  the  sky. 
*'  A  childish  ignorance,"  as  he  acknowl- 
edges, but  an  ignorance  with  a  deep  heart 
of  joy ! 

Unfortunately  this  autobiography  does 
not  go  beyond  her  childhood  days.  Had 
it  been  continued  it  would  probably  have 
been  unsurpassed  in  the  English  langua|e 
for  vividness  and  vigor  of  portrayaL  i 
have  spoken  of  her  care  for  lunatics ;  and 
she  tells  us  that  **  her  attention  was  drava 
away  from  an  interest  that  was  becomiog 
too  absorbing,  by  new  sources  of  occupa- 
tion and  interest.  Dancing  and  Freoch 
school  soon  gave  another  turn  to  nj 
thoughts,  and  excited  in  me  other  vte«t 
and  feelings."  Her  instructor  in  the  tint 
of  these  was  one  named  Christian,  who 
gained  such  a  notoriety  for  bis  skill  that 
for  years  his  room  was  called  Christian's 
room.  Long  vears  afterwards  Mrs.  Opic^ 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and  a  frieai 
visited  the  Dutch  Church  in  Norwich; 
whilst  they  were  looking  round,  she  fonsd 
herself  rather  cold,  and  began  to  hop  aid 
dance  upon  the  spot  where  she  stoodi 
Suddenly  her  eyes  tell  upon  the  pavemeati 
and  she  started  at  seeing  the  welMmovs 
name  of  Christian  graven  upon  the  Mk 
and  she  sap :  **  I  stopped  in  dismay, 
shocked  to  nnd  that  I  had  actually  beea 
dancing  upon  the  grave  of  my  old  master 
—  he  who    first  taught   me    to  dance." 
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This  and  French,  in  which  she  acquired 
great  tiuency,  and  singing,  which  enabled 
her  afterwards  to  render  her  own  songs, 
were  the  chief  occupations  of  her  later 
youth. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  here  that 
although  Mrs.  Opie  ended  her  days  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  is 
generally  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  that  community,  yet  she  was  in 
earlier  times  connected  with  the  Unita- 
rian Church.  In  this  respect  her  course 
differed  from  that  of  Mary  Howitt,  who 
began  life  as  a  Quakeress,  passed  thence 
to  Unitarianism,  and  ended  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  understand  Mrs. 
Opie's  career  without  remembering  these 
early  religious  surroundings  of  her  life. 
Dancing  and  singing  would,  of  course, 
have  been  quite  out  of  the  question  if  her 
youth  had  been  passed,  as  were  her  later 
days,  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Her 
course  would  have  been  along  quieter 
paths,  and  her  vigorous,  fashionable  pic- 
tures of  life,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
girl  with  such  accomplishments,  with  a 
pleasing  personal  appearance,  an  animated 
countenance,  eyes  soft  and  expressive, 
hair  abundant  and  of  beautiful  auburn 
hue,  waving  in  long  tresses,  figure  well- 
formed,  carriage  free,  hands,  arms,  and 
feet  well  shaped  —  so  she  has  been  de- 
scribed—  should  have  had  numerous  ad- 
mirers. She  owned,  indeed,  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  the  "girlish  impudence"  of 
love  at  sixteen.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
she  had  passed  that  age  by  two  years  that, 
during  a  visit  to  London  (1797),  the  suc- 
cessful suitor  came  on  the  scene.  She 
tells  of  him  in  the  following  letter  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  ofNorwich  (the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Austen):  — 

"  '  Well !  a  whole  page,  and  not  a  word 
yet  of  the  state  of  her  heart;  the  subject 
most  interesting  to  me'  —  methinks  I 
hear  you  exclaim  ;  patience,  friend,  it  will 
come  soon,  but  not  go  away  soon,  were  I 
to  analyze  it  and  give  it  to  you  in  detail. 
Suffice  that  it  is  in  the  most  comical  state 
possible;  but  I  am  not  unhappy;  on  the 
contrary,  I  enjoy  everything;  and  if  my 
head  be  not  turned  by  the  large  draughts 
which  my  vanity  is  daily  quaffing,  I  shall 
return  to  Norwich  much  happier  than  I 
left  it.  Mr.  Opie  has  (but  mum)  been  my 
declared  lover  almost  ever  since  I  came. 
I  was  ingenuous  with  him  upon  principle, 
and  1  told  him  my  situation  and  the  state 
of  my  heart.  He  said  he  should  still  per- 
sist, and  would  risk  all  consequences  to 
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his  own  peace,  and  so  lie  did  and  does ; 
and  I  have  not  resolution  to  forbid  his 
visits.  Is  not  this  abominable?  Nay, 
more,  were  I  not  certain  my  father  would 
disapprove  such,  or  indeed  any  connection 
for  me,  there  are  moments  when,  ambitious 
of  being  a  wife  and  mother,  and  of  secur- 
ing to  myself  a  companion  for  life  capable 
of  entering  into  all  my  pursuits,  and  of 
amusing  me  by  his,  I  could  almost  resolve 
to  break  all  fetters,  and  relinquish  too  the 
wide  and  often  aristocratic  circle  in  which 
I  now  move,  and  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  whose  genius  has  raised  him  from 
obscurity  into  fame  and  comparative  afflu- 
ence ;  but,  indeed,  my  mind  is  on  the 
pinnacle  of  its  health  when  I  thus  feel, 
and  on  a  pinnacle  one  can't  remain  long. 
But  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  the  attrac- 
tion Mr.  O.  held  out,  that  staggered  me 
beyond  anything  else;  it  was  that,  if  I 
was  averse  to  leaving  my  father,  he  would 
joyfully  consent  to  his  living  with  us. 
What  a  temptation  to  me,  who  am  every 
moment  sensible  that  the  claims  of  my 
father  will  always  be  with  me  superior  to 
any  charms  that  a  lover  can  hold  out! 
often  do  I  rationally  and  soberly  state  to 
Opie  the  reasons  why  I  never  could  be 
happy  with  him,  nor  he  with  me ;  but  it 
always  ends  in  his  persisting  in  his  suit, 
and  protesting  his  willingness  to  wait  for 
my  decision,  even  while  I  am  seriously 
rejecting  him  and  telling  him  I  have  de- 
cided." 

The  favored  suitor  was  the  son  of  a 
Cornish  carpenter,  who  desired  him  to 
follow  his  own  calling ;  but  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  of  age  his  passion  for  and 
skill  in  drawing  manifested  itself.  He 
covered  the  walls  of  his  home  with  pic- 
tures of  his  parents,  his  companions,  his 
favorite  animals.  Dr.  Waller,  better 
known  as  Peter  Pindar,  heard  of  him,  and, 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
introduced  him  to  the  great  world  of  art 
in  London.  He  was  known  as  the  Cornish 
wonder,  and  the  street  in  which  he  resided 
was  so  packed  with  carriages  that  he 
jokingly  said  he  should  have  to  place  a 
cannon  at  his  door  to  keep  the  people  off. 
In  person  he  looked  like  an  inspired  peas- 
ant. His  rival  Northcote  said  of  him, 
"other  artists  paint  to  live  ;  Opie  lives  to 
paint."  The  beautiful  Mrs.  Inchbald 
says:  "The  total  absence  of  artificial 
manners  was  the  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristic and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
adornment  and  deformity  of  Mr.  Opie." 
He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  by  his 
curt  reply  to  a  young  artist  who  asked, 
"  Mr.  Opie,  how  do  you  mix  your  colors  ?  " 
"  With  brains^  sir." 
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This  was  the  man  who,  at  the  a;;e  of 
thirty-six,  sought  the  hand  of  Amelia  Al- 
derson.  At  the  beginning  of  his  popular- 
ity he  had  married  a  woman  of  some  prop- 
erty, but  quite  unworthy  of  him,  and  from 
whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  get  a 
divorce.  He  first  met  Miss  Alderson  at 
an  evening  party  in  London,  of  which  we 
have  the  following  account:  **The  time 
was  wearing  away  and  still  she  did  not 
appear ;  at  length  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  she  entered,  bright  and  smiling, 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  blue,  her  neck  and 
K  arms  bare,  and  on  her  head  a  small  bonnet, 
placed  in  a  somewhat  coouettish  style, 
sideways,  and  surmounted  by  a  plume  of 
three  white  feathers.  Her  beautiful  hair 
hung  in  rich,  waving  tresses  over  her  shoul- 
ders "  (where,  if  fashion  would  only  per- 
mit, a  woman's  hair  ought  to  hang),  '*her 
face  was  kindling  with  pleasure  at  sight  of 
her  old  friends,  and  her  whole  appearance 
animated  and  glowing.  At  the  time  she 
came  in,  Opie  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  beside 
Mr.  F.,  who  had  been  saying  from  time  to 
time,  ** Amelia  is  coming;  Amelia  will 
surely  come.  Why  is  she  not  here  ?  "  He 
was  interrupted  by  his  companion  eagerly 
exclaiming,  "  Who  is  that  ?  Who  is  that  ?  " 
and  hastily  rising,  he  pressed  forward  to 
be  introduced  to  the  fair  object  whose 
sudden  appearance  had  so  impressed  him. 
He  was  evidently  smitten;  charmed  at 
first  sight,  and,  as  she  says,  **  almost  from 
my  first  arrival  Mr.  Opie  became  my 
avowed  lover." 

She  at  first  resented  his  proposals.  De- 
voted to  her  father,  who  relied  so  entirely 
upon  her,  she  was  not  disposed  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  marriage  at  all ;  but 
Cornish  indomitability  at  last  prevailed, 
and  on  the  8th  of  May,  1798,  they  were 
married  at  Marylebone  Church. 

Their  wedded  life  had  rather  a  cheq- 
uered experience,  for  fashion,  that  fickle 
mistress,  who  at  first  had  smiled  upon, 
neglected,  if  it  did  not  frow^n  upon  Opie. 
In  their  early  life  together,  therefore,  as 
she  says,  **  Great  economy  and  self-denial 
were  necessary,  and  were  strictly  ob- 
served by  us  at  that  time."  But  later  on 
Opie  applied  himself  to  portrait  painting 
—  a  more  lucrative  branch  of  art  than  he 
had  before  followed,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, especially  in  portraits  of  women,  that 
after  one  of  the  exhibitions,  one  of  his 
brother  artists  came  up  to  him,  and,  after 
praising  his  pictures,  said,  "  We  never  saw 
anythin;j:  like  this  in  you  before,  Opie; 
this  must  be  owing  to  your  wife." 

Whilst  the  husband  wielded  the  brush, 
the  wife  used  the  pen.  From  her  earliest 
days  she  had  been  given  to  composition; 
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now  she  took  up  her  peo  10  earnest,  m 
that  before  long  it  may  be  questioMd 
which  had  the  greater  reputation — tlie 
pictures  of  John  or  the  poems  and  atories 
of  Amelia.  The  year  before  her  marriage 
she  had  published  anonymously  a  nofd. 
**The  Dangers  of  Coquetry,"  which  feU 
fiat  —  the  title  was  enough  to  kill  it.  Three 
years  after  marriage  she  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  "Father  and  Daughter," 
whilst  a  year  later  a  second  volume  ii 
poems  appeared,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  were  highly  praised 
both  oy  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  bf 
Sydney  Smith  in  a  lecture  at  the  Ro3riI 
Institution,  at  which  the  authoress  vai 
present,  and  **she  used  to  tell  how  s«t 
denly  the  overwhelming  compliment  caae 
upon  her,  causing  her  to  shrink  witMi 
herself  and  almost  to  cower  down  lest 
those  near  her  might  recognize  her  coohh 
sion." 

Go,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades 

New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find ! 

Yet  sometimes  deign,  'midst  fairer  maids, 

To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 

Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share. 

Must  never  be  my  happy  lot; 

But  thou  may*st  grant  this  humble  prayer* 

Forget  me  not  1  forget  me  not  1 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be. 

Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express 

Nor  ever  dei^  to  think  of  me  I 

But  oh  I  if  grief  thy  steps  attend. 

If  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot. 

And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend*- 

P  orget  mc  not !  forget  me  not  1 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  of  these 
verses  from  India :  **  Tell  the  fair  Opiethil 
if  she  would  address  such  pretty  verses  to 
me  as  she  did  to  Ashbumer,  I  think  she 
might  almost  bring  me  back  from  Bo» 
bay,  though  she  could  not  prevent  bb 
going  thither.*'  I  confess  that  such  oo» 
pliments  make  one  disposed  to  thiak 
rather  lightly  of  both  Sydney  Smith  Md 
Mackintosh  as  critics  of  poetry,  but  Ae 
criticism  of  poetry  is  more  cultivated  tm 
than  it  was  then. 

All  this  literary  work  was  acoompliahcl 
at  a  time  of  great  anxiety,  for  at  the  cii 
of  the  year  (1801)  her  husband  aaw  himscX 
almost  wholly  without  employment,  vd 
during  that  time  she  expenenced  Ae 
severest  trial  of  her  married  life.  Still  be 
continued  to  paint  regularly  and  so  pralh 
ably  '*  increased  his  ability  to  do  jvstioe 
to  the  torrent  of  a  business  whico  sQoa 
after  set  in  towards  him  and  never  ceased 
to  flow  till  the  day  of  his  death.'*  Another 
trouble  of  her  married  life  was  the  d^ 
spondency  of  her  husband^  so  that 
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very  often,  he  would  enter  her  sitting- 
room,  and,  throwing  himself  in  an  agony 
of  despondence  on  the  sofa,  exclaim  :  "  I 
never,  never  shall  be  a  painter  as  long  as 
I  live." 

In  the  following  year  (1802)  a  wish  she 
had  long  cherished  of  visiting  Paris 
was  gratified.  Her  companions  were  her 
husband  and  three  friends.  A  curious 
adventure  befell  her  in  the  Hotel  Grand- 
sire  at  Calais  :  — 

"  Opposite  to  me  [she  says]  sat  a  gentle- 
man, wearing  what  I  conceived  to  be  a 
foreign  order ;  and  as  he  was  very  alert 
in  rendering  me  the  customary  table  atten- 
tions, I  ventured  to  address  him  in  French, 
but  he  did  not  reply.  I  therefore  con- 
cluded that  he  was  of  some  nation  in  which 
French  was  not  very  generally  spoken,  and 
so  far  I  was  not  very  wrong  in  my  conjec- 
ture, as  my  opposite  neighbor  turned  out 
to  be  an  English  messenger,  just  arrived 
with  despatches  from  our  government; 
and  the  order  which  gave  him  such  dis- 
tinction in  my  curious  eyes  was  nothing 
more  than  a  silver  greyhound,  which  mes- 
sengers then  wore  !  My  mistake  exposed 
me  to  some  good-humored  banter ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  well  for  me  that  I  made  it, 
as  it  put  me  a  little  on  my  guard  against 
one  of  my  infirmities  —  that  of  forming 
hasty  conclusions." 

In  Paris  they  met  with  Charles  James 
Fox,  whose  presence  in  their  company 
procured  their  admission  to  a  room  at  the 
Louvre  containing  some  fine  paintings,  not 
usually  opened  to  the  public.  Here  Opie 
drew  the  attention  of  the  great  states- 
man to  the  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  on 
the  merits  of  which  they  had  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Fox  could  not  reply  to  Opie's 
remarks,  but  at  last  exclaimed :  "  Well,  to 
be  sure,  you  must  be  a  better  judge  of 
such  points  than  I  am."  Mr.  Fox  after- 
wards came  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  Opie, 
who  was  much  bothered  with  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  those  who  watched  his 
work.  His  sitter  whispered  to  him : 
**  Don't  mind  what  those  people  say,  you 
must  know  better  than  they  do." 

Mrs.  Opie's  letters  from  Paris  during 
this  and  subsequent  visits,  especially  her 
descriptions  of  Napoleon,  are  charmingly 
picturesque.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
finer  descriptive  letters.  She  had  evi- 
dently a  very  clear  and  decided  idea  as 
to  wnat  letters  ought  to  be.  To  Mrs. 
Taylor  she  writes :  '*  I  find  that  Mrs.  B. 
admires  Cowper's  letters  very  much.  In 
my  opinion  they  have  been  much  over- 
rated. The  letters  to  Lady  Herbert  are 
beautiful,  but  those  to  Hayleyand  J.  John- 
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son,  abounding  as  they  do  in  'dearests  ' 
and  *  fondnesses  '  and  '  dearest  of  all  dear 
Johnnies,'  make  me  sick  d  la  mort/^^ 
Mrs.  Opie  is  never  guilty  of  such  phrases. 

It  was  not  long  before  her  husband  was 
obliged  to  be  her  companion  in  the  use 
of  the  pen.  On  the  death  of  Fuseli,  to 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  had  to  prepare  a  course  of  lec- 
tures. This,  on  account  of  his  defective 
early  culture,  was  a  hard  task.  Here  his 
wife  could,  and  probably  did,  assist  him. 
So  the  years  of  their  married  life  passed 
on  —  he  as  busy  with  the  brush  as  she 
with  her  pen — she  stealing  away  now  and 
then  to  visit  her  father.  Dr.  Alderson,  who 
missed  her  so  sorely,  and  her  husband 
ever  longing  and  impatient  for  her  return  ; 
both  husband  and  wife  growing  in  power 
in  their  separate  spheres,  the  artist  paint- 
ing with  a  firmer  hand  and  a  more  finished 
style,  and  the  authoress  giving  to  the 
world  ever  better  work,  though  not  per- 
haps so  good  as  she  was  capable  of,  for 
Sidney  Smith  once  said  to  her :  "  Tender- 
ness is  your  forte  and  carelessness  your 
fault." 

Opie's  lectures  at  the  Academy  proved 
a  great  success.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  first  **he  was  complimented  by  his 
brethren  and  escorted  home  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beechey,  and  appeared  to  his  wife  in 
a  fiush  of  joy,  and  was  so  elated  that  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  had  visions  of  leisure 
and  enjoyment,  declared  that  he  meant  to 
be  a  gentleman,  keep  a  horse  and  ride  out 
every  morning."  But  the  dream  was  never 
realized.  His  health  began  to  fail,  his 
vital  force  declined,  and  gradually,  in  spite 
of  the  best  medical  skill,  he  sank  into  the 
arms  of  death  on  the  9th  of  April,  1807, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-six  years,  and 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's, 
where,  as  he  saw  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
buried,  he  had  said  to  his  sister:  **Ay, 
girl,  and  I  too  shall  be  buried  in  St. 
Paul's."  Thus,  after  nine  brief  years  of 
married  life,  the  painter-husband  and  the 
poet-wife  were  separated  for  a  season  by 
the  great  gulf  of  death. 

W.  G.  HORDER 


From  The  Globe. 
THE  ENGLISHMAN  ABROAD. 

In  a  few  weeks  another  season  will  be 
over  and  past,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  luck,  money,  and 
sense  combined  will  be  scouring  the  Con- 
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tinent  with  a  view  to  regaining  the  health 
wasted  in  late  hours  and  big  dinners  in 
London.  Once  more  we  shall  give  the 
intelligent  foreigner  ample  opportunities 
of  studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  En- 
glish character.  Once  more  the  Paris 
opera-house  will  be  invaded  by  our  com- 
patriots in  morning  dress,  while  burly 
Englishmen  stroll  down  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  in  knickerbockers  and  shoot- 
ing boots.  If  rudeness  is  not  the  badge 
of  all  our  tribe,  we  must  at  any  rate  con- 
fess that  we  have  a  noble  disregard  for 
the  conventionalities  of  others,  and  that 
we  are  superbly  indifferent  to  the  feelings 
of  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  Ital- 
ians, et  id  genus  omne.  We  care  nothing 
for  the  Parisian  caricaturist,  with  his  most 
uncomplimentary  cartoons.  We  scorn 
him,  and  he  does  not  even  succeed  in 
stinging.  Our  providential  ignorance  of 
the  awful  German  language  enables  us  to 
listen  with  equanimity  to  criticisms  on 
**der  tolle  Englander."  The  phrase  is 
unknown  to  ninety-nine  Englishmen,  and 
to  about  one  German,  out  of  a  hundred. 
They  may  abuse  us,  or  laugh  at  us,  or 
shun  us ;  it  is  all  the  same  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
P.R.,  we  still  come  up  smiling. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  foreigners 
may  perhaps  serve  to  amuse,  if  not  to 
instruct  us.  They  are  mostly  directed 
towards  certain  salient  points  in  the  En- 
glish character  which  impress  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  countries  wc  favor  with  our 
visits  more  than  we  are  perhaps  aware. 
Our  religious  notions,  our  love  of  indepen- 
dence, our  exclusiveness  and  unsociability, 
our  curious  variations  between  impetuos- 
ity and  masterly  inactivity,  our  athleticism, 
our  horseyness  —  all  these  strike  the 
foreigner  and  give  him  occasion  to  blas- 
pheme. Heine's  definition  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  for  instance,  is  summed  up  in 
the  words  "Asses  who  talk  of  horses." 
Emerson  declared  that  in  the  case  of  En- 
gland "the  horse  was  in  the  saddle  and 
rode  mankind."  We  carry  this  kind  of 
sanctimonious  piety  with  us  in  our  port- 
manteau. It  is  very  cheap  and  no  duty  is 
charged.  As  it  has  no  weight  we  are  in 
no  danger  of  having  to  pay  extra  for  our 
luggage  from  this  cause.  Of  course  every 
foreigner  thinks  of  Edinburgh  on  a  Sun- 
day with  a  shudder.  Nassau  Senior  has 
told  how  a  Jew  expired  in  great  agony 
owing  to  having  made  a  pun  in  that  city 
on  the  Sawbath.  Bismarck,  too,  has  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  intolerance  shown 
by  the  north  Britons  to  those  who  whistle 


on  Sunday.  One  of  his  jokes  against  the 
English  relates  to  our  supposed  sensitive- 
ness as  to  our  rights.  "  An  Englishman," 
said  Bismarck,  "once  fought  and  ovei^ 
came  a  sentry  in  order  to  hang  himself  in 
the  sentry-box,  that  being  a  right  which 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  on 
his  own  behalf  and  that  of  every  free-born 
Briton."  A  few  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  passion  among  the  English  visitors 
at  Homburg  for  lawn  tennis,  many  of  the 
German  residents  were  scandalized  by 
the  scanty  attire  of  the  gentlemen  and  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  English 
"  blazers."  They  accordingly  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  the  mayor,  or  burgomaster,  or 
chief  civic  functionary,  to  complain  of 
the  indecency  of  the  game,  and  to  ask  him 
to  interdict  it.  This  request  that  great 
and  good  man  refused,  on  the  character- 
istic ground  that  if  he  stopped  lawn  tennis 
he  would  have  to  prohibit  all  English 
games;  "for,"  said  he,  ''all  English 
games  are  indecent." 

The  Germans  have  many  stories  about 
our  poor  innocent  selves.  One,  which 
may  be  read  in  almost  any  Anekdottm' 
schatSy  tells  of  an  Englishman  in  a  railway 
accident  who,  hearing  from  a  porter  that 
his  valet  had  been  killed  and  subdivided, 
requested  immediately  that  the  portion  of 
the  valet  on  which  the  right-hand  waist- 
coat pocket  was  found  might  be  brought 
to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  the 
key  of  his  dressing-bag.  This  was  phleg- 
matic. But  where  his  property  is  con- 
cerned, the  Englishman  can  be  impetuous 
too.  For  instance,  it  is  related  that  an 
Englishman  was  lounging  home  rather 
late  one  night  along  the  Via  Condotti  at 
Rome.  A  man  going  by  jostled  against 
him.  The  Englishman,  whose  suspicions 
were  aroused,  instantly  felt  for  his  watch. 
It  was  gone.  He  saw  the  fellow  hurrying 
away  down  the  road,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  lose  a  good  gold  watch  without  a 
struggle,  so,  shouting  "  Date  mi  l*orinoIc^" 
he  started  in  pursuit.  The  man  he  was  i 
following  took  to  his  heels  across  the  Pi-  I 
azza  di  Spagna,  up  the  steps,  and  away 
towards  the  Quirinal.  At  last,  fairly  ron 
down,  he  handed  over  the  watch,  and  made 
off.  The  Englishman,  proud  of  his  coun- 
try and  himself,  returned  to  his  hotel,  and 
there  on  the  table  to  bis  stupefaction  and 
surprise  saw  his  own  watch !  The  next 
day  it  was  known  about  Rome  that  a 
French  gentleman  had  been  hunted  down 
by  a  powerful  ruffian  and  robbed  near  the 
Quirinal. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BRIAR  ROSE. 

I. 

Behold  how  small  a  hurt  to  maidenhood  — 
The  least  pin-prick  for  finger  —  can  avail, 
So  that  in  spite  of  jerkin  and  plate-mail 
The  indignant  thorns  in  this  enchanted  wood 
Rise  up  in  waves  of  blossoming  thorny  flood, 
And  make  with  their  sharp  fence  perpet- 
ual jail, 

Wherein  lie  princely  captives  *neath  the 
bale 
Of  that  dark  drowse  that  might  not  be  with- 
stood. 

But  as  I  gaze  upon  the  face  and  mind 
Of  him  who  at  the  fulness  of  the  year 
Comes  seeking  Peace  enwrapt  in  slumber 
deep, 
I  almost  pray  the  bush  shall  never  bear 
But  shields,  the  sword  no  fitter  sheath  shall 
find 
Than  this  rose  tangle,  so  that  war  may 
sleep. 

H. 

Crouched  at  the  feet  of  that  old  hoary  king 
Asleep  above  the    laws  he  fain  would 

mend. 
The  Dante-faced  and  blue-robed  council- 
lor friend 
Leans  on  his  hand  and  dreams  of  that  new 

thing 
He  thought  of  ere  the  soft  bewildering  winp: 
Of  slumber  touched  his  forehead ;  purple- 
penned 
The  book  lies  open,  what  the  king  shall 
spend 
Sleeps  in  the  bag,  the  harper  cannot  sing. 

So  roll  the  hundred  years,  in  gorgeous  sleep 

The  arras  hangs,  but  still  with  open  eyes 
The  roses  through  the  lattice  push  and  peep, 
And  still  where  sits  the  standard-bearing 
Moor 
One  thing  must  wake  to  give  back  sun's 
surj)rise 
And  color's  marvellous  life,  — the  shining 
floor. 

III. 
Above  the  well  the  maidens  three  are  sleep- 
ing; 
Above  the  maidens  three  the  roses  blow; 
None  pass  the  long  dark  gateway's  arch 
to  know 
What  tryst  beside  the  fountain  they  are  keei> 

ing. 
Above  the  cloth  the  shuttle  no  more  leaping 
Rests   'nt-ath  a  drowsy  hand,  and  down 

below 
Half-wound  the  wool-ball  lies,  from  rafters 
glow 
The   unwoven   yarns  new  come  from   color- 
steei)ing. 


And  Love's  red  roses  that  o'er-canopy 
Your  slumber  wake,  they  have  not  lost  their 
will ; 
Love  cannot  sleep,  nor  Envy  swoon  to 

death. 

IV. 

Now  know  I  why  so  wistful  was  the  face 

Of  that  dark  knight  before  whose  naked 

sword 
The   thorny  casket   opened    where   was 
stored 
Love  laid  in  slumber,  sleep  with  beauty's 

grace. 
Behold,  this  is  his  lady's  sleeping  place : 

There  lies  her  jewel-box  with.added  hoard 
Of   rose-leaf   gems,   her  golden  hw  is 
poured 
Above  a  rosy  cushion  —  but  the  lace 

Of  bed-quilt  jewelry  has  never  moved : 
She  has  not  sighed  nor  turned  in  sleep ;  she 
lies 
And  dreams  of  things  beyond  the  hun- 
dred years ; 
The  fateful  morning's  light  is  in  the  skies  1 
The  roses  flush  and  fall,  a  footstep  nears; 
And  Beauty  wakes  to  find  herself  beloved. 

Murray's  Maguine. 


JOY. 
A   BANK   HOLIDAY  CONCEIT- 

O  Joy  I     Since  letters  three 

Spell  Thee, 

Why  art  Thou  still  unspelt  by  me  ? 

Sorrow  hath  double;  six  — 

They  fix 

Themselves  in  thought,  like  burrs  or  pricks. 

But  yet,  Joy,  never  so 

(I  know) 

Dost  Thou :  Thy  three  from  record  go. 

Stay,  stay,  O  prithee  stav  1 

A"J" 

May  be  remember 'd  any  day — 

And  then,  if  this  be  so. 

An  "O" 

The  Memory  need  not  let  go. 

But  still  that  last  long  "  Y  " 

Will  fly 

Away;  why  will  it  ?    Why?  why?  why? 

O  most  mvsterious  Three, 

To  me 

Come  1  — or  you  mine  can  never  be. 


Sleep,  maidens  three,  the  wells  of  fate  are  dry !  |  In  vain,  in  vain  I  strive 
Sleep,  maidens  three,  the  loom  oi  fate  is  ,  To  live 

still  1  With  You  ;  Joy  only  Joy  can  givef 

But  Ate's  ball  upon  the  floor  beneath,        |     Spectator.  '  M.  FRERK. 
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The  late  Mr.  Bagehot  used  lo  remark 
that  the  United  Slates  was  a  couQtry  for 
exemplifying  by  experiments  on  A  large 
scale  the  old  truths  of  political  economy. 
The  people  were  indiffereot  to  experience 
gained  elsewhere,  while  Ihey  were  pro- 
tected from  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  mistakes,  that  would  be  supremely  dis- 
astrous in  old  countries,  by  their  magnifi- 
cent resources.  They  were  thus  constantly 
renewing  old  experiments  under  favorable 
conditions  and  confirming,  if  not  adding 
to,  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy.  The  latest  experiment 
of  this  kind  is  the  silver  legislation,  of 
which  we  have  all  heard  so  much  during 
the  last  few  months.  Of  all  things  in  the 
world,  "money,"  which  can  least  bear 
tampering  with,  or  anything  but  scientific 
treatment,  is  being  made  in  America  the 
bone  of  party  contention,  under  the  influ- 
ence partly  of  a  mining  interest  which 
desires  strongly  to  get  a  better  price  for 
silver,  and  partly  oC  a  soft  money  interest, 
which  desires  to  have  abundant  money  of 
some  kind  if  it  cannot  have  inconvertible 
paper.  The  resulting  legislation,  which 
has  in  fact  been  accomplished,  is  certainly 
of  a  singular  character,  and  raises  ques- 
tions of  immediate  practical  as  well  as  sci- 
entific interest,  not  only  to  Americans  but 
to  other  peoples  as  well.  Some  account 
of  the  matter,  then  —  of  the  fantastic  ideas 
which  influence  the  event,  of  the  results 
which  must  ensue  as  distinguished  from 
those  hoped  for  and  predicted,  and  of  the 
consequences  to  wider  interests  —  may 
thus  be  of  some  use.  The  facts  are  highly 
complex  and  little  known  and  understood 
even  in  America.  Two  articles  which 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  Amerieaa 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  one  by 
Mr.  Taussig  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Horace 
White.'  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon 
the  matter,  and  I  should  like,  therefore, 
to  refer  to  these  articles  at  starting,  so  that 
those  interested  may  follow  up  the  subject, 
although  the  point  of  view  from  which   J 


DOW  write  is  difCereDt  from  that  of  both 
authors  referred  to,  and  my  own  informa- 
tion is  mainly  derived  from  independent 
study  of  American  official  reports  atid 
publications. 

It  appears  necessary  at  Ihe  beginning 

to  give  some  account  of  the  Americaa 
monetary  system,  which  is  highly  complex 
and  difficult,  bearing  traces  oC  the  system 
of  inconvertible  paper  which  only  came 
to  an  end  twelve  years  ago,  and  of  the  con- 
flict of  ideas  between  the  hard  and  soft 
money  schools  which  has  prevented  the 
establishment  and  consolidation  of  a  coQ' 
sistent  and  harmonious  system. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  that  the  stand- 
ard monetary  substance  of  the  United 
States  is  still  practically  gold.  The  unit 
is  a  dollar,  consisting  of  25}  grains  of 
standard  gold.  The  intention  in  1873, 
when  a  bimetallic  standard  was  formally 
abandoned,  was  to  have  a  complete  mono- 
metallic system,  with  a  gold  standard,  like 
England  ;  and  although  this  intention  has 
been  partly  nullified  by  legislation  of  a 
different  kind  in  1878,  on  resuming  specie 
payments,  atid  since,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  abundant  money  party,  yet  gold  in  fact 
retains  its  pre-eminence  in  the  United 
States  system.  It  is  still  the  only  metal 
I  there  which  individuals  can  take  to  the 
mint  to  be  coined.  All  the  other  coinages 
or  currencies  —  so-called  legal  tender  sil- 
ver coins  and  paper  money  of  different 
descriptions,  as  well  as  fractional  silver 
and  copper —  are  substitutionary  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  standard  substance  only, 
and  are  kept  up  lo  the  gold  standard  by 
the  various  monometallic  devices  for  such 
currency  —  viz.,  limited  coinage  or  issue; 
receivability  at  the  government  Treasury 
for  taxes  and  dues  as  the  equivalent  of 
gold  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  limitation  of  the 
legal  tender  privilege. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  standard  mon- 
etary substance  in  use  is  not  material, 
as  the  United  States,  like  any  other 
country  with  a  metallic  standard  automat- 
ically working,  can  draw,  if  need  be,  upon 
the  standard  substance  wherever  it  can  t>e 
obtained;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
United  Stales  has,  in  fact,  a  very  sufEcient 
stock  of  Ihe  standard  metal.    According 
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to  the  report  of  Mr.  Leech,  the  director  of 
the  mint  in  the  United  States,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  in  1889,  ^^^  ^^^' 
ible  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  on 
the  first  of  January  last  —  that  is,  the  stock 
in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  banks,  and  not 
including  anything  that  might  be  in  private 
hands  —  was  84,000,000/.*  This  is  ample 
and  more  than  ample.  The  corresponding 
sum  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  probably 
under  40,000,000/.,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England  being  20,000,000/.  only.  We 
have  a  considerable  sum  in  addition  in 
private  hands  used  as  small  change  which 
the  United  States  dispenses  with  ;  but  the 
actual  and  visible  stock  available  for  the 
support  of  large  transactions  is  smaller 
here  than  there.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
may  be  50,000,000/.  more  gold  in  the 
United  States  which  cannot  be  visibly 
accounted  for,  that  being  the  excess  over 
visible  stocks  shown  by  a  calculation  from 
the  annual  production  and  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  since  specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed,  less  the  estimated 
amount  used  in  the  arts,  but  this  sum  of 
50,000,000/.  is  not  visible,  and  the  calcu- 
lation only  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of 
most  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  in  existence  or  use.  How- 
ever, the  amount  visible  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  security.  Contracts  to  deliver 
the  standard  substance  can  with  certainty 
be  fulfilled,  if  required,  and  the  substitu* 
tionary  or  representative  currency  is  ade- 
quately backed. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  the 
substitutionary  or  representative  curren- 
cies, which  are  most  various.  They  are 
mainly  as  follows :  — 

(a)  Greenbacks.  Government  promises 
to  pay  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  are  meant  legally  gold 
and  silver  coins,  but  practically  gold  only, 
as  above  explained.  These  greenbacks 
are  themselves  unlimited  legal  tender  as 
between  individuals,  but  being  convertible 
into  gold  are,  of  course,  equivalent  to  gold 
like  13ank  of  England  notes.  They  are  spe- 
cially protected,  in  addition,  by  a  reserve 


*  The  exact  amount  stated  is  |4I9,S78»36S' 
Kfport,  p.  55. 
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of  20,000,000/.  in  gold,  established  under 
the  act  for  resuming  specie  payments. 

The  amount  of  the  greenbacks  is  fixed 
at  $346,000,000,  or  about  70,000,000/.  ste^ 
ling,  which  was  the  amount  outstandiof 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  wbes 
further  reduction  was  specially  prohibited; 
but  the  amount  in  circulation  is  never 
quite  so  much,  and  at  times  has  been  a 
good  deal  less.  If  the  amount  held  bj 
the  banks  as  cash  is  deducted,  the  active 
circulation  of  the  greenbacks,  #>.,  in  pri- 
vate bands  as  distinguished  from  banks 
and  the  Treasury,  is  sdmost  always  a  good 
deal  less. 

ip)  Gold  Ctrtificat€s.  These  are  certifi- 
cates for  the  deposit  of  gold  coin  that  any 
one  may  bring  to  the  Treasury.  They  are 
unlimited  legal  tender,  as  well  as  the  gold 
represented  by  them,  to  any  amount 

The  amount  of  these  certificates  oat- 
standing  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  of 
the  secretary  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury was  about  31,000,000/.,  but  a  large 
part  of  these  again  were  held  by  the  banks 
as  cash,  and  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

{c)  Silver  coifis,  coined  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Bland  Act  of  1878,  by  which 
the  State  was  directed  to  purchase  so 
much  silver  monthly  and  coin  it«  These 
coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender  at  the  old 
bimetallic  ratio  in  the  United  States  of 
16  to  I ;  but  as  their  quantity  has  been 
strictly  limited,  and  no  one  has  been  able 
to  get  them  except  by  giving  the  Treasury 
a  full  equivalent  in  gold  or  gold's  worth, 
and  they  are  receivable  in  turn  in  payment 
of  United  States  taxes  and  dues,  they 
have  thereby  been  kept  on  a  par  wi^ 
gold.  They  are  legally  "lawful  money** 
of  the  United  States,  just  as  gold  coittt 
are,  but  practically  they  are  representative 
currency  in  the  way  described.  They  are 
obviously  similar  in  character  to  the  green- 
backs, which  are  kept  on  a  par  with  gold 
by  similar  means.  They  are  virtual  proa- 
ises  to  pay  gold,  and  are  maintained  at  the 
same  value,  however  the  silver  of  which 
they  are  made  may  fluctuate. 

The  amount  of  this  silver  coinage  isnov 
very  large,  over  70,000,000/!  nominal, 
mostly  represented  by  silver  certificates, 
as  will  be  explained  presently.     It  is  used 
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for  small  change  only.  In  part  it  has 
displaced  the  token  silver  coinage  previ- 
ously in  existence,  while  the  silver  certifi- 
cates are  mainly  in  small  denominations 
of  less  than  $20. 

{d)  Silver  Certificates,  These  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  silver  coins  coined 
under  the  Bland  Act,  which  they  repre- 
sent, with  the.exception  that,  unlike  the 
gold  certificates,  they  are  not  unlimited 
tender  for  any  amount,  though  the  silver 
coins  which  they  represent  are.  They  are 
receivable,  as  I  understand,  for  dues  and 
taxes,  and  may  be  counted  as  part  of  their 
reserves  by  the  national  banks,  though  the 
banks  in  fact,  **  boycott "  them.  But  the 
law  has  stopped  short  of  making  the  silver 
certificates  themselves  legal  tender. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  the  amount  of  the 
silver  certificates  outstanding  was  $262,- 
629,745,  or  in  round  figures,  at  4^.  to  the 
dollar,  about  52,500,000/.  The  amount 
has  since  been  increased,  and  practically 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Bland  coinage, 
with  the  exception  of  about  5,000,000/. 
that  has  displaced  the  former  token  silver, 
is  represented  by  these  certificates,  which 
may  be  stated  in  round  figures  at  60,000,- 
000/.  As  already  explained,  however,  the 
certificates  are  of  small  denominations; 
like  the  silver  coins  they  represent,  they 
are  used  as  small  change  only,  although 
the  silver  coins  are  unlimited  legal  tender ; 
and  the  banks  steadily  boycott  them. 

ie)  National  Bank-notes,  These  are 
notes  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  na- 
tional banks,  which  are  under  stringent 
legislation  of  different  kinds,  and  they  are 
practically  guaranteed  by  the  State,  the 
issuing  banks  depositing  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  United  States  bonds  of 
much  greater  market  value  to  cover  the 
issue,  besides  five  per  cent,  in  cash. 
These  notes,  when  greenbacks  were  at  a 
discount,  were  also  at  a  discount ;  but 
since  the  return  to  specie  payments  they 
have  been  on  a  par  with  gold  like  all  other 
representative  currency  in  the  United 
States.  They  used  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  currency  next  to  green- 
backs ;  but  for  some  years,  owing  to  taxa- 
tion, and  the  high  price  of  the  bonds 
which  have  to  be  deposited  to  secure  the 
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issues,  it  has  not  paid  the  banks  to  con' 
tinue  the  issues,  and  they  have  rapidly 
diminished  from  an  aggregate  of  about 
70,000,000/.,  or  as  much  as  the  issue  of 
greenbacks  themselves,  to  about  20,000,- 
000/.  only. 

In  addition  there  are  about  12,000,000/. 
of  such  notes  still  outstanding  which  are 
in  a  peculiar  position.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  issues  as  far  as  the  banks  them- 
selves are  concerned,  and  the  banks  have 
deposited  a  sum  of  cash  equal  to  them 
with  the  Treasury  to  enable  the  Treasury 
to  redeem  them.  Such  notes  have  thus 
become  in  effect  Treasury  notes ;  they  are 
practically  in  the  category  of  gold  certifi- 
cates or  greenbacks ;  and  until  the  silver 
legislation  of  the  present  year  the  cash 
deposited  to  redeem  them  was  "ear- 
marked "  and  had  to  be  specially  kept  by 
the  Treasury,  just  like  the  20,000,000/.  of 
gold  appropriated  to  secure  the  green- 
backs. 

(f)  There  are  also  token  currencies  of 
silver  and  copper  coin  as  in  a  monometallic 
system,  which  require  no  special  descrip- 
tion. 

These  various  currencies,  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out,  do  not  add  up.  This  is 
obviously  the  case  with  the  silver  coins  and 
silver  certificates,  which  can  be  substituted 
the  one  for  the  other,  but  it  is  equally  the 
case  with  the  national  bank-notes,  which 
are  not  an  addition  to  the  greenbacks  and 
gold  certificates,  because  the  banks  them- 
selves are  holders  of  these  gold  and  silver 
certificates.  Separating  the  government 
issues  from  the  national  bank  issues,  the 
government  may  be  considered  responsi- 
ble for  about  140,000,000/.  of  paper, 
against  which  it  holds  upwards  of  60.000,- 
000/.  of  the  standard  substance,  gold.  If 
we  include  the  national  bank  issues,  but 
deduct  from  them  the  greenbacks  and  gold 
certificates  held  by  the  banks,  so  as  to 
show  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
the  whole  active  circulation  may  still  be 
put  at  something  like  140,000,000/.,  against 
which  the  standard  substance  held  by  the 
Treasury  and  banks  together  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  about  80,000,000/. 

So  various  and  so  peculiar,  therefore, 
are  the  representative  currencies  of  the 
United  States,  while  there  are  minor  vari* 
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eties  which  it  appears  unDecessary  to 
describe.  There  are,  for  instance,  certifi- 
cates of  the  deposit  of  greenbacks  which 
circulate  instead  of  the  t^reenbacks  them- 
selves, just  as  gold  certificates  circulate 
in  place  of-  the  gold.  But  it  is  needless 
to  go  into  further  detail.  The  important 
point  is  that,  with  all  this  complexity  and 
confusion,  originating  in  notions  of  mak- 
ing money  abundant,  the  United  States 
have  arrived  at  nothing  and  have  effected 
nothing  which  might  not  have  been  ef- 
fected better  by  a  thoroughly  monome- 
tallic system  with  gold  for  the  standard. 
The  greenbacks,  the  gold  certificates,  the 
silver  coins  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  the 
silver  certificates,  the  national  bank-notes, 
and  the  fractional  currencies  of  silver  and 
copper  coin,  are  all  substitutionary  and 
representative  money  only,  however  dis- 
guised, convertible  into  and  exchangeable 
with  the  standard  substance,  gold,  but  not 
themselves  standard  money.  To  give  to 
some  of  these  representative  currencies, 
like  the  Bland  silver  coins  and  the  green- 
backs, the  quality  of  unlimited  legal  tender 
in  no  way  alters  their  real  character.  They 
only  circulate  to  the  extent  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them,  and  as  the  equivalent  or 
representative  of  the  standard  substance 
itself,  and  they  might  just  as  well  have 
that  character  distinctly  avowed. 

Another  remark  to  be  made  is  that  the 
American  system  is  extremely  wast-eful  of 
cash,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  give  the 
Americans  the  benefit  of  that  economy 
from  the  use  of  paper  which  is  one  of 
the  advantages  that  counterbalance  the 
extensive  use  of  paper  money  in  lieu  of 
the  standard  substance.  When  the  United 
States  resumed  specie  payments  in  1879, 
the  active  circulation  of  paper  —  the  paper 
issues  in  the  hands  of  the  public  —  was 
about  1 1 2,000,000/.,  against  which  the  cash 
held  in  reserve,  almost  all  gold,  was  about 
30,000,000/.  only.  Now  the  paper  issues 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  are*  about 
140,000,000/.,  but  the  cash  held  by  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  together  is  of 
about  equal  amount.  The  gold  alone,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  over  80,000,000/.,  and  the 
visible  silver  is  over  60,000,000/.  more. 
The  liabilities  of  the  banks  meanwhile 
have  about  doubled,  so  that  some  increase 
of  reserve  cash  would  have  been  justified  ; 
but  if  30,000,000/.  sufficed  twelve  years 
a<;o,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  did,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  have  140,000,000/.  now. 
Probably  the  gold  alone   is  in  excess  of 

*  /.^.,  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  the  date  of  the 
annual  official  reports  of  governmeDt  departments  in 
the  United  States. 


what  would  be  required  if  the  system 
economically  worked,  and  the  silver,  which 
has  also  been  accumulated,  is  accordinfijr 
entirely    superfluous.      The     Americans 
might  be  justified  in  saying  that  there  is 
similar  waste  in  other  systems.     Tfaej 
might  have  used  a  great  deal  of  the  silver 
coinage  directly,  for  instance,  as  is  done 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  silver  certificates.     The  silfer 
itself  would  have  circulated  to  some  ex- 
tent instead  of  the  certificates,  and  the 
consumption  would  have  been  large.   This 
is  in  one  sense  true.    In  all  monometallic 
systems  there  is  waste,  where  a  subsidiary 
metal  is  used  for  token  coinage,  and  paper 
might  have  been  used  instead*     But  the 
waste  of  one  system   does    not  excuse 
waste  in  another.     In  a  system,  more- 
over, where    token  coinage  is  avowedly 
used  for  small  change  under  automatic 
rules,  the  waste  is  different  from,  and  more 
excusable  than,  the  American  waste,  in 
that  the  object  is  security  against  the 
vagaries  of  the  issuers  of  money,  and  this 
security  is  abandoned  where  paper  itself 
circulates.    If  they  cannot  circulate  the 
coinage  itself,  then,  it  is  waste  in  the 
United  States  to  lock  it  up  and  circulate 
the  paper  instead.     They  have  all  the 
disadvantages  of  paper  without  the  advan- 
tage of  its  economy.    The  lock-up,  more- 
over, operates  against  that  inflation  which 
has  been  the  real  object  of  all  these  mis- 
cellaneous currencies.    The  appreciation 
of  gold  would  have  been  less  than  it  is 
if  the  United  States  had  not  locked  up  so 
much  of  it.    Silver  is  higher  in  price,  and 
has  been  higher  in  price,  than  it  would 
have  been  if  the  United  States  had  not 
locked  it  up.    Their  action  has  made  the 
market  wholly  unnatural. 

It  is  this  irregular  and  waaeful  sysien, 
then,  into  which  the  recent  proposals  for 
silver  legislation  and  finally  a  Silver  Act 
have  been  introduced.  The  description 
that  has  been  given  enables  us  to  charac- 
terize the  new  proposals  very  shortly. 

They  have  all,  in  effect,  oeeo  inspired 
by  the  party  or  parties  which  have  made 
the  United  States  monetary  system  the 
irregular  and  wasteful  patchwork  that  it 
is.  To  create  more  money,  to  raise  prices, 
has  been  the  object  of  one  party,  while 
another  party  has  aimed  purely  and 
directly  at  raising  the  price  of  silver. 
What  has  been  proposed  and  done  there- 
fore has  been  something  to  aggravate 
'  existing  evils  instead  of  lessening  then. 

Two  leading  proposals  were  in  competi- 
tion in  the  legislature.    One,  which  need 
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not  be  very  much  discussed,  as  it  was  not 
carried,  though  it  was  very  nearly  being 
carried,  was  a  distinct  proposal  to  intro- 
duce the  double  standard,  to  authorize  the 
coining  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  on  indi- 
vidual account,  and  to  make  the  dollar 
either  25^  grains  of  standard  gold  or  412^ 
grains  ot  standard  silver.  These  silver 
dollars  would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
as  the  present  Bland  dollars,  with  this 
difference,  that  any  one  who  had  silver  to 
take  to  the  mint  would  have  got  it  coined. 
The  passage  of  this  law,  therefore,  would 
have  made  the  United  States  bimetallic 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i,  and  the  speculation 
would  at  once  have  been  —  what  would 
happen  ? 

It  is  almost  a  pity  the  experiment  has 
not  been  made.  Bimetallists  are  so  sure 
that  the  great  nations  have  only  to  unite 
upon  a  common  double  standard  to  make 
that  standard  effective,  that  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  witness  the  effect  in  a 
country  which  is  one  of  the  foremost 
among  the  nations  that  were  to  make  the 
agreement.  For  reasons  I  have  often 
urged,  and  according  to  the  experience 
and  teaching  of  the  greatest  economists, 
the  United  States,  suddenly  introducing 
such  a  law,  could  not  have  escaped  great 
disasters.  Silver  being  so  much  cheaper 
than  gold,  the  community  which  tried  to 
act  upon  such  a  law  would  at  once  have 
all  existing  debts  reduced  to  the  level  of 
silver  debts  ;  silver  would  become  the  sole 
standard  ;  and  gold  would  be  at  a  pre- 
mium in  the  new  money.  To  avoid  such 
evils,  in  the  interval  between  the  passing 
of  such  a  law  and  its  coming  into  opera- 
tion, those  concerned  might  be  expected 
to  rush  for  payment  of  their  debts  in  gold 
while  there  was  yet  time,  and  so  create  a 
panic.  That  some  such  disaster  was  ap- 
prehended clearly  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  on  the  Silver  Bill.  The 
Senate  actually  passed  a  bill  for  bimetal- 
lism pure  and  simple,  but  there  was  im- 
mediately no  small  commotion  and  the 
measure  was  shelved. 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  party  which  wanted  cheap 
money  and  the  party  which  wanted  to  raise 
the  price  of  silver  united  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  which  might  not  have  raised  the 
value  of  silver  at  all.  It  is  not  the  declara- 
tion of  the  standard  which  makes  the  de- 
mand for  a  precious  metal  in  a  country. 
It  is  the  laws  and  customs  which  regulate 
the  currency  that  are  the  most  important 
in  this  respect.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  de- 
mand for  silver,  with  gold  as  the  standard 
substance,  and  vice  versd,  as  the  experi- 
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ence  of  the  United  States  itself  has  very 
clearly  proved.  Yet  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  elevation  of  silver  to  the 
rank  of  standard  money  might  not  have 
led  to  a  larger  employment  of  silver  at  all ; 
that  this  would  depend  on  laws  of  another 
kind  which  were  receiving  no  attention. 

The  other  proposal,  which  has  actually 
been  carried,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Bland 
Act  itself.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  is  to  purchase 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  monthly 
(at  any  price  under  371^^  grains  of  fine 
silver  per  dollar,  which  is  about  6od,  per 
ounce  for  standard  silver),  and  issue  notes 
in  payment  equal  to  the  value  purchased, 
which  notes  are  to  be  payable  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  coin  as 
much  of  the  silver  as  may  be  necessary 
into  *'  Bland  dollars  "  and  use  them  in  re- 
deeming these  notes.  These  notes  are 
also  to  be  unlimited  legal  tender.  The 
Bland  Act  itself  is  repealed.  In  effect, 
then,  the  new  act  may  be  described  as 
an  extension  of  the  Bland  Act  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  silver  to  be  pur- 
chased and  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
mischievous  character  of  that  measure  in 
respect  that  the  notes  issued  for  the  silver 
are  to  be  unlimited  legal  tender,  which  the 
silver  certificates  were  not,  and  are  not  to 
be  specially  redeemable  in  silver  coin  as 
the  silver  certificates  were.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  create  something  more  than 
representative  money,  if  possible,  while 
the  extension  of  the  amount  to  be  created 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  apply  the  mono- 
metallic device  of  limitation  of  quantity, 
by  which  in  part  the  silver  certificates 
have  hitherto  been  kept  on  a  par  with 
gold.  The  exact  figures  as  regards  the 
amount  are  thus  important.  Under  the 
Bland  Act  the  Treasury  was  directed  to 
purchase  not  less  than  $2,000,000  worth 
of  silver  monthly  and  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  worth.  In  fact,  the  Treasury 
has  always  purchased  the  minimum  only  ; 
this  minimum,  however,  at  the  low  price 
of  silver  in  1889,  amounting  to  29,000,000 
ozs.  in  the  year.  Under  the  new  act  the 
purchases  are  to  be  of  4,500,000  ozs. 
monthly,  or  54,000,000  ozs.  per  annum,  an 
increase  of  the  annual  purchases  by  25,- 
000,000  ozs.  There  was  much  debate  on 
a  counter-proposal  to  purchase  $4,500,000 
worth  monthly,  which  would  have  come 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  proposal  actually 
passed  when  silver  was  at  the  price  of 
48^.,  but  would  have  meant  a  decrease 
of  the  quantity  purchased  to  less  than 
54,000,000  ozs.  as  the  price  rose  above 
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48/^  and  an  increase  of  the  quantity  pur- 
chased as  the  price  fell  below  48//.  But 
the  final  decision  was  to  purchase  a  cer- 
tain definite  quantity  only.  And  this 
quantity  is  in  e£Eect  an  increase  of  the 
annual  purchases,  as  compared  with  what 
they  were  in  1889,  from  29,000,000  to 
54,000,000 ozs.,  or  an  increase  of  25,000,000 
ozs.  There  is  another  provision  in  the 
act  of  a  very  special  character,  taking 
away  the  "  ear-mark  *'  from  the  cash  de- 
posited to  redeem  the  cancelled  national 
bank-notes  referred  to  above,  which  will 
require  separate  notice,  but  what  we  have 
described  is  the  main  part  of  the  measure. 

To  describe  the  measure,  we  think,  is  to 
show  its  mischievous  character;  but  the 
immediate  question  is  what  will  be  the 
precise  effects  as  compared  with  those 
intended,  both  as  regards  inflation  and  as 
re|^ards  the  somewhat  inconsistent  end  of 
raising  the  price  of  silver  ?  Have  the  soft 
money  party  in  the  United  States  and 
the  silver  interest  e£Eected  their  purpose 
or  have  they  not  ? 

Now,  as  regards  inflation,  there  can 
apparently  be  no  question.  In  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  the  soft  money  party 
have  failed  of  their  object.  There  can  be 
no  inflation  all  at  once.*  The  silver  notes 
to  be  issued  will  have  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  uses  as  the  silver  certificates  now 
circulating,  no  more  and  no  less.  So  long 
as  the  quantity  of  notes  issued  is  strictly 
limited,  and  the  government  receives  them 
freely  for  taxes  and  dues,  and  pays  them 
out  only  in  exchange  for  the  equivalent  of 
gold,  they  will  remain  on  a  level  with 
gold.  That  they  nominally  represent  sil- 
ver is  of  no  consequence  whatsoever. 
They  will  really  be  paper  convertible  into 
eold  on  demand.  But  such  a  currency  so 
bandied  cannot  cause  inflation.  Prices 
remain,  as  before,  at  the  gold  level. 

There  is  a  danger,  of  course,  that  in  time 
it  will  not  be  possible  so  to  handle  this 
currency,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  special 
mischief  of  the  act;  but  the  intention 
clearly  is  so  to  handle  it,  and  the  promot- 
ers of  the  act  seemed  to  have  the  idea 
that  the  new  currencies  would  make 
money  abundant  with  gold  in  use  as  it  is. 
They  did  not  look  to  the  contingency  of 
gold  being  displaced. 

On  this  head,  then,  there  is  a  complete 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  must  shortly  find 
out.  Yet  they  might  have  been  unde- 
ceived by  the  experience  of  the  existing 
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Article  of  Mr.  Taussig  above  referred  to. 


silver  certificates.  These  certificates havt 
partly  taken  the  place  of  cancelled  national 
bank-notes,  partly  filled  up  a  **  carrency  " 
void  caused  by  the  expansion  of  popuup 
tion  and  business  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  convenient  that  so  much  paper 
should  have   been   available.      But   the 
paper  has  no  more  caused  Inflation  tbas 
the  increase  of  silver  token  monej  vitii 
ourselves  has  caused  inflation.     Itdrcu- 
lates  only  to  the  extent  demanded,  floviof 
back  into  the  Treasury  when  not  required. 
How  the  idea  that  a  currency  of  this  kind 
means  inflation  should  have  originated, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  if  it 
were  not  for  the  common  confusion  be- 
tween standard  mone^  and  currency ;  hot 
this  confusion,  there  is  no  doubt,  acconoti 
for    much.     To   produce    inflation,    the 
standard  substance  in  which  bargains  are 
made  must  be  "  offered,**  and  jou  do  not 
produce  that  sort  of  efifect  by  multiplying 
small  change  currency,  of  which  commo* 
nities  will  in  fact  absorb  no  more  than  they 
need.    The  Americans  have  thought  lo 
produce  abundant  money  by  multiply!^ 
representative  and  small  chance  cnnreocy 
only.    There  could  not  be  a  oetter  iUas> 
tration  of  an  end  which  was  considered 
desirable  being  wholly   missed  throogh 
ignorance. 

If  there  is  to  be  inflation  at  all,  it  can 
only  come  through  the  snbstitutionanr  or 
representative  currencies  not  being  kept 
on  a  level  with  gold,  and  thus  coming  to 
form  a  new  £iVAri-standard  substance  of 
their  own.  Then  there  will  be  inflation 
with  a  vengeance  —  in  fact,  all  the  well- 
known  evils  of  excessive  inconvertible 
paper.  This  is  a  danger,  as  already  men- 
tioned, to  which  the  American  monetary 
system  is  now  exposed.  But  so  long  as 
the  ^old  standard  is  maintained^ and 
this  IS  what  is  hoped  — prices  will  not 
rise,  and  money  will  not  be  abundant 

The  other  end  aimed  at  by  the  proBMH- 
ers  of  the  silver  legislation— >viZi^  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  silver  —  is,  however,  beioc 
accomplished.  Silver  is  for  the  moment 
enhanced  in  price  by  the  large  purchases 
which  the  United  States  have  commenced 
to  make.  This  illustrates  a  very  old  doc- 
trine indeed,  not  so  much  of  political 
economy  as  of  business  and  common 
sense.  The  wa^  to  raise  the  price  of  an|^ 
thing  is  to  buy  it  and  take  it  ofiE  the  mar- 
ket. This  is  what  the  United  Stales 
government  is  doing  with  silver  00  a  huge 
scale,  and  pro  ianto  the  price  is  raised. 

How  much  the  price  will  be  raised  is  s 
different  question,  which  coooems  the 
City  and  speculators  mainly,  and  wfaid 
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need  hardly  be  discussed  here.  It  in- 
volves questions  of  detail  as  to  future 
production  and  demand.  Two  points, 
however,  seem  clear,  i.  The  rise  in  silver 
which  has  taken  place  seems  likely  enough 
to  be  temporary  only.  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  silver  of  late  years  has 
been  enormous.  Dr.  Soetbeer's  figures 
on  this  head  are  well  known;  but  take 
only  this  fact,  which  I  find  in  the  report 
of  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint, 
already  referred  to,  that  in  1873  ^^^  ^^' 
nual  production  of  silver  was  63,000,000 
fine  ounces,  and  in  1889  the  amount  was 
126,000,000  ounces.  And  this  enormous 
increase  of  production  seems  likely  to 
continue.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  of  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  demand.  The  addi- 
tional artificial  demand  for  the  United 
States,  therefore,  only  takes  up  part  of  an 
increasing  supply,  and  will  not,  it  is  prob- 
able, have  any  greater  effect  on  the  market 
than  the  purchases  under  the  Bland  Act, 
when  they  commenced,  which  were  equally 
great  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  that 
time.  After  the  present  flutter,  there- 
fore, silver  in  all  probability  will  fall  back 
to  its  former  level,  unless  some  new  event 
happens.  2.  The  present  rise  may  be  to 
some  extent  nominal,  forming  part  of  a 
general  rise  of  prices  in  gold  incidental  to 
a  period  of  good  credit.  Silver,  in  other 
words,  may  have  risen  rather  more  as 
measured  by  gold  than  as  measured  by 
the  average  of  commodities.  When  credit 
is  again  succeeded  by  discredit  and  de- 
pression succeeds  prosperity,  silver  may 
also  fall  back  with  the  average  of  com- 
modities. If  silver  were  the  standard  of 
countries  economically  as  powerful  as  the 
countries  whose  standard  is  gold,  this 
might  not  be  the  case.  The  influence  of 
credit  might  in  that  case  affect  the  two 
standard  substances  equally.  But  at  pres- 
ent it  is  the  gold  countries  which  have 
most  credit,  and  whose  standard  substance 
is  most  affected  by  fluctuations  of  credit* 
Still,  silver  has  risen  to  some  extent  as 
measured  even  by  an  average  of  other 
commodities,  and  not  merely  as  measured 
by  gold,  and  so  far  the  owners  of  silver, 
who  promoted  the  bill,  have  gained.  Of 
course,  this  rise  in  silver  in  all  countries 
which  have  silver  money  is  appreciation 
and  not  depreciation,  contraction  and  not 
inflation  —  the  very  opposite,  in  fact,  of 
what  has  been  aimed  at  by  the  soft  money 
party. 

What  owners  of  silver  and  silver  mines 
have  gained  the  rest  of  the  world  lose. 
The  natural   market    is   also    disturbed, 
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which  is  a  loss  to  every  one  in  the  end. 
For  the  present,  however,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  gainers  by  the  Ameri- 
can silver  bubble.  They  are  even  better 
ofiE  than  if  they  had  got  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  which  was  so  very  near  being 
carried. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  of  the 
wider  interests  which  may  be  affected  by 
this  silver  legislation,  apart  from  those 
which  are  immediately  at  issue.  The 
questions  thus  raised  are  very  grave  in- 
deed. 

The  main  question  is  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States  monetary  sys- 
tem. By  departing  from  the  simplicity 
and  perfection  of  a  single  standard  in  the 
vain  hope  of  increasing  "money,"  as  it  is 
thought,  and  so  raising  prices,  which  they 
think  can  be  done  by  making  gold  and 
silver  both  standard  —  a  thing  that  is  im- 
possible—  or  by  multiplying  representa- 
tive and  small  change  currency  only,  which 
has  little  effect  on  prices,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  running  the  most  seri- 
ous risks  of  financial  disaster.  The  mo- 
ment the  present  expedients  to  keep  all  the 
substitutionary  currency  on  a  level  with 
gold  cease  to  be  effective,  and  this  cur- 
rency is  pressed  on  the  market  in  excess, 
gold  will  cease  to  be  standard ;  the  gold 
in  the  United  States  will  be  either  hoarded 
or  exported,  or  used  at  a  premium ;  and 
silver  will  fast  become  the  standard 
money.  Existing  creditors  will  receive  in 
consequence  less  than  they  contracted 
for;  many  contracts  will  be  disturbed; 
and  in  circumstances  easily  conceivable 
there  will  certainly  be  panic.  The  stand- 
ard money  of  a  country  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  lightly  changed. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  recent  bimetallic 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke 
lightly  of  the  dangers  of  panic  in  connec- 
tion with  changes  of  standard,  even  from 
inconvertible  paper  to  gold  and  the  re- 
verse. But  there  are  changes  and  changes, 
and  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  one  of 
the  evils  connected  with  such  transi- 
tions or  with  the  departure  from  a  good 
sound  standard  is  panic  and  confusion. 
The  return  to  specie  payments  in  this 
country  after  the  inconvertible  paper  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  was  a  most 
painful  process,  and  the  great  panic  of 
1825  incidentally  arose  out  of  it.  In  1869 
in  the  United  States  there  was  a  remark- 
able gold  panic,  and  in  1873  there  was  a 
general  money  panic  not  unconnected  with 
the  appreciation  of  the  paper  money,  which 
was  gradually  approaching  par,  although 
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par  was  not  actually  reached  till  1878. 
Within  the  last  few  moDths,  again,  we 
have  seen  that  the  excesses  of  inconverti- 
ble paper  in  the  Argentine  Republic  lead 
to  monetary  panic  and  confusion  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  even  to  political  revolu- 
tion. To  this  sort  of  evil  the  United 
States,  having  got  a  good  standard,  volun- 
tarily exposes  itself  in  deference  to  the 
fanatics  of  bimetallism,  stimulated  by  the 
private  interests  of  mine  owners  who  have 
silver  to  sell.  The  resources  of  the  United 
States  are  such  that  even  great  calamities 
of  this  sort  are  surmounted  without  fatal 
disaster.  But  the  calamities  may  not  be 
wholly  escaped,  and  may  be  more  serious 
than  the  parties  who  manipulate  the  legis- 
lature, and  even  the  sober  business  men 
in  the  United  States  who  are  compelled 
to  look  on,  anticipate. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  any  evil  of 
this  kind  occurring  in  the  United  States 
will  react  in  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly in  England.  Just  as  the  United 
States  panic  of  1873  was  the  beginning  of 
our  own  long  depression,  so  a  new  panic 
must  have  great  e£Eects.  In  one  thing  we 
are  also  specially  interested.  Currency 
securities  of  the  United  States  have  been 
largely  bought  here  as  if  they  were  gold 
securities.  If  the  transition  from  a  gold 
to  a  silver  standard  takes  place,  these  se- 
curities will  unquestionably  be  depre- 
ciated. The  income  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  capital  value  will  fall  in  even 
greater  proportion.  The  United  States 
will  of  course  suffer  from  the  resulting 
discredit,  but  our  investing  classes  will 
first  have  suffered. 

The  crisis  may  possibly  come  before 
long.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  the  United  States  will  be  face  to 
face  once  more  with  the  problem  of  sur- 
plus silver.  The  case  at  present  is  that 
there  is  room  for  new  currency  in  the 
United  States  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
the  process  of  extinguishing  the  national 
bank-note  circulation  still  goes  on,  and 
because  this  is  a  time  of  good  trade,  when, 
one  year  with  another,  more  small  change 
is  required.  To  take  the  place  of  can- 
celled bank-notes,  and  to  fill  up  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  population  and  trade, 
the  United  States  government  can  easily 
issue  more  paper,  and  if  it  chooses  to 
make  the  issue  contingent  only  on  the 
deposit  of  silver  bullion  it  can  do  so. 
But  the  demands  of  this  kind  are  limited. 
At  the  rate  of  issue  now  directed,  about 
9.000,000/.  to  r 0.000,000/.  nominal  per 
annum,  with  silver  at  its  present  price,  two 
to  three  years  will  suffice  to  replace  the 
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bank-notes  even  if  the  existing  baok<«Qit 
circulation  should  all  be  cancelled ;  aid 
with  the  cessation  of  good  trade  the  dfr 
mand  for  currency  in  other  ways  would 
cease.  The  issue  of  paper,  if  then  co» 
tinned,  would  immediately  be  in  ezccn, 
and  a  movement  would  at  once  begin  to 
send  in  the  gold  certificates  for  paymeat 
and  take  the  gold  away,  thus  endangeriog 
the  gold  standard.  So  long  as  the  Unitn 
States  Treasury  has  gold  to  pay,  and  if 
willing  or  compellable  to  pay  it,  the  efil 
would  be  staved  off,  but  the  diminution  d 
the  amount  and  proportion 'of  gold  held 
would  bring  the  transition  within  sigibl, 
and  then,  it  may  be  expected,  considerable 
events  would  happen.  The  bankers  and 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  pn- 
pared  for  a  silver  standard.  The  moneiit 
it  is  seen  that  the  promise  to  give  tbea 
both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  cannot  be 
kept,  there  will  assuredly  be  a  new  agita- 
tion, and  probably  a  panic,  through  the 
endeavors  of  business  men  to  nuuke  far 
themselves  a  good  standard  money  which 
the  government  had  failed  to  give  then. 

In  this  connection,  then,  the  special 
provision  in  the  act  abolishing  the  **ea^ 
mark"  on  the  cash  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  the  cancelled  national 
bank-notes  becomes  important.  The 
effect  is  that  the  12,000,000/.  thus  ea^ 
marked  at  present,  and  for  which  pn^ 
vision  must  be  made  before  the  Treasnij 
can  reckon  a  surplus,  will  become  an  ordi- 
nary liability  of  the  Treasury  for  which  no 
special  provision  is  required,  like  the 
greenbacks  in  excess  of  the  20,000.000^ 
of  gold  specially  provided  for  their  r^ 
demption.  The  technical  surplus  of  the 
Treasury  will  thus  be  increased  by  12,000^- 
000/.  at  a  stroke  ;  and  as  the  surplus  the 
Treasury  is  permitted  to  keep  is  limite«l 
the  12,000,000/.  will  have  to  be  paid  aflrav. 
As  no  one  will  take  silver  unless  forced 
the  payments  will  either  have  to  be  in  gold 
or  gold  will  go  to  a  premium ;  while  it  the 
payments  are  in  gold  the  diminution  of 
the  proportion  and  amount  of  gold  heU, 
which  brings  the  transition  to  a  silfcr 
standard  within  sight,  will  at  once  bqfiB. 
Even  after  paying  away  12,000,000^  the 
United  States  Treasury  would,  in  reaUtf, 
have  sufficient  gold  left  to  support  the 
gold  standard,  but  apprehension  might  set 
in  at  any  point  with  results  that  areb^ 
yond  calculation. 

Another  fact  which  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  early  crisis  is  the  prospect  of  a 
diminution  of  the  annual  surplus  of  reVi 
enue  over  expenditure,  which  has  hitherto 
enabled  the  United  States  government  10 
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act  so  powerfully  on  the  money  market. 
Considerable  stress  is  laid  on  this  fact  by 
American  authorities.  If  the  annual  sur- 
plus should  diminish,  the  government's 
power  of  action  would  diminish  with  it, 
and  the  fact  should  have  due  weight. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  under  the  new  rigime 
must  be  extremely  complex  and  difficult. 
What  the  Treasury  is  to  do  from  day  to 
day,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  decide. 
But  the  practical  conclusion  here  must  be 
to  prepare  for  contraction  rather  than  in- 
flation. Even  if  1 2,000,000/.  of  gold  are 
set  free  in  the  next  few  months,  the  gen- 
eral circumstances  of  the  world's  money 
markets  are  at  present  such  that  this  large 
sum  would  hardly  make  an  impression. 
And  against  any  effect  that  may  be  pro- 
duced must  be  set  the  obvious  apprehen- 
sion in  New  York  at  each  withdrawal  of 
gold  for  export,  revealing  the  feeling  in 
American  circles  that  in  the  uncertainties 
of  the  monetary  situation  there  gold 
must  not  be  parted  with.  The  inflation 
party  have  had  their  way  in  the  matter  of 
legislation,  but  it  would  not  be  singular  in 
economic  experience  if  the  effect  should 
be  quite  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 
Yet  it  is  to  induce  us  to  imitate  the  United 
States  in  follies  which  produce  such  re- 
sults that  our  bimetallic  friends  have 
lately  been  so  busy. 

The  next  questions  that  may  be  agi- 
tated are  those  arising  out  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  silver  itself.  Immediately  to 
a  certain  extent  all  the  evils  arising  out  of 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  by 
gold  which  have  caused  so  great  an  outcry 
from  India  and  Manchester  are  being  re- 
dressed. Indian  finance  is  improved. 
The  Indian  civil  servant  who  has  to  remit 
home  gets  a  better  price  for  his  rupee. 
The  Lancashire  cotton  manufacturer  gets 
a  better  return  for  his  goods  from  every 
silver  country.  But  the  end  is  not  yet, 
and  the  reverse  of  these  operations  will 
not  be  long  in  appearing. 

The  rise  of  silver  in  gold  in  a  few  months 
has  been  from  about  \id  to  50^.,  or  very 
nearly  20  per  cent.  1 1  is  not  wholly  due,  I 
think,  to  the  artificial  movement  in  Amer- 
ica, i3ecause  the  improvement  in  trade 
was  bringing  about  some  moderate  ad- 
vance in  silver  when  the  American  bubble 
began.  But  the  advance  is  still  mainlv 
due  to  the  American  speculation.  And  it 
is  a  great  advance.  Twenty  per  cent,  in 
relative  value  is  a  very  considerable 
change  to  take  place  between  two  monevs, 
and  must  disturb  a  great   deal,  besides 
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setting  in  motion  very  powerful  forces  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  equilibrium. 
It  may  mean  one  of  three  things.  As- 
suming that  general  prices  and  wages  in 
goidzTQ  not  changed,  it  means  an  appre- 
ciation of  silver  measured  by  commod- 
ities, and  a  rise  in  real  wages  in  silver 
equal  to  about  20  per  cent.  Assuming 
that  general  prices  and  wages  in  silver 
are  not  changed,  it  means  a  depreciation 
of  gold  measured  by  commodities,  and  a 
fall  in  real  wages  in  gold  equal  to  about 
20  per  cent.  Assuming  that  general 
prices  measured  by  gold  have  risen,  and 
measured  by  silver  have  fallen,  to  the  ex- 
tent altogether,  adding  the  rise  and  the 
fall,  of  20  percent., then  there  is  deprecia- 
tion of  gold  and  appreciation  of  silver,  as 
above  stated,  with  a  fall  of  real  wages  in 
gold  and  a  rise  of  real  wages  in  silver  to 
the  extent  in  the  aggregate  of  20  per  cent. 
Relative  wages  and  prices  in  the  two 
metals  together  have  in  any  case  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 
Large  adjustments  will  therefore  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  new  equilibrium  in 
place  of  the  equilibrium  that  formerly 
prevailed.  What  that  new  equilibrium 
will  be  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but 
India  and  other  silver  countries  must 
either  suffer  from  the  appreciation  of  sil- 
ver as  we  have  suffered  from  the  appre- 
ciation of  gold,  or  if  they  do  not  so  suffer 
to  the  full  extent  this  country  and  all  gold 
countries  must  sustain  pro  ianio  a  similar 
experience  to  that  of  India,  which  has 
caused  all  the  outcry  from  that  country  — 
a  depreciation  of  our  standard  money  in 
relation  to  that  of  other  countries.  Dis- 
turbances and  readjustments  of  a  serious 
kind  there  must  be. 

To  some  extent  readjustments  are  al- 
ready taking  place.  The  rise  in  silver  in 
April  choked  ofiE  at  first  the  exports  of 
silver  to  India.  At  the  same  time  imports 
into  India  (exclusive  of  silver)  were  stim- 
ulated, and  exports  from  India  were 
checked.  A  similar  process  must  con- 
tinue to  go  on  with  all  silver  countries 
until  a  new  equilibrium  of  prices  and 
wages  is  established.  Trade  will  assur- 
edly suffer  from  so  rapid  a  readjustment 
as  will  be  necessary  ;  while  uncertainty  is 
added  to  the  mischief,  as  no  one  can  tell 
how  long  the  present  artificial  price  of 
silver  can  be  maintained.  To  the  diffi- 
culty incidental  to  the  different  standards 
of  tne  world,  even  when  those  standards 
are  metals,  the  United  States  have  con- 
trived to  add  an  uncertainty  almost  equal- 
ling the  uncertainty  of  inconvertible  paper. 
Silver  was  quietly  settling  down  and  prob- 


ably  finding  new  cusiomers  at  a  low  p 
when  all  this  gratuitous  disturbance 
curred.  Sometime  or  other  the  reac 
will  probably  be  equal  to  the  action, 
there  will  be  a  temporary  fall  in  silve 
compensate  the  present  artificial  rise. 


The  discussion  suggests  the  reflection 
how  entirely  self-caused  are  many  of  the 
evils  arising  from  the  change  in  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  and  silver  which  cause 
so  much  agitation.  If  the  governments 
of  the  Latin  Convention  and  the  United 
States  had  only  established  monometallist 
systems,  working  automatically,  a  change 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  antt  uilver 
could  not  have  been  prevented  on  great 
changes  of  circumstances  occurring,  but 
the  change  would  have  been  minimized, 
and  prolubly  long  before  this  gold  and 
silver  would  have  settled  down,  for  a  time 
at  least,  ai  a  comparatively  steady  ratio, 
as  indeed  they  were  settling  down  lately 
when  the  United  States  legislature  inter- 
vened with  the  present  Silver  Act.  It  is 
a  niistake  to  suppose  that  with  a  mono- 
metallist  standard  the  metal  which  is  not 
the  standard  Is  boycotted.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  French  economists  always 
contend,  a  metal  which  is  not  the  standard 
may  easily  be  employed  for  representative 
currency,  and  is  in  laci  so  employed  under 
every  gold  standard  system  just  as  silver 
and  copper  are  now  employed  in  England 
and  France,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
United  States  itself.  There  are  cases 
where  the  employment  of  the  non-standard 
stibstance  In  this  representative  character 
is  greater  than  the  employment  of  the 
standard  substance  itself.  To  represent 
silver  as  boycotted,  therefore,  by  its  ceas- 
ing to  be  standard  money  has  been  a  pure 
blunder.  If,  then,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  had  been  purely 
and  frankly  monomeiaUic,  each  with  that 
metal  for  standard  that  was  found  most 
convenient,  both  gold  and  silver  mighl 
have  been  adequately  employed  in  tht 
monetary  systems  of  those  countries,  anc 
both  might  have  been  cheaper  and  prices 
higher  than  they  are  now,  as  there  might 
have  been  less  of  that  artificial  hoarding 
which  want  of  definite  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciple in  monetary  legislation  has  brought 
about  At  the  same  time,  they  would 
probably  have  been  steadier  towards  each 
other  than  they  have  been,  the  market 
being  wholly  natural  and  not  rendered 
dangerous  by  artilicial  interferences,  and 
Datural  demands  tending  to  arise  when 
either  metal  fell  considerably  in  price.  I 
IB  greatly  to  be  desired  that  thii 
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money  abundant  or  to  aliempt  to  regulate 
'le  price  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  mont^ 
latters  what  they  have  to  do  Is  to  provide 
good  system  which  can  be  done  oa  fixEd 
rinciples  without  raising  such  diff 
questions.  Until  this  commoi 
more  generally  diffused,  furthei 
troubles   are  unavoidable,   and   what  1 

happened  in  the  United  Slates  shool 
put  other  nations  on  their  guard. 


They  have  very  soon  reached  the  cburc 
compound;  an  ordinary  compound  1 
ly  other;  for  in  India  our  dead  do  not* 
:  in  the  churchyards,  but  in  separate 
cemeteries  placeil  some  distance  aviav. 
There  May  Wynn  is  home,  as  she  hat 
only  to  pass  across  this  compound  I 
reach  that  of  her  father's  bungaloi 

at  the  gate   she  stops   preparatory  t 
ihing  her  companion  good-bye.      "" 
Lennox  says  to  her,  "  1  will  see  you  U 
'  et,"  and  to  the  groom  following  u 
horse,    "  Stop    here."      They    haM 
crossed  the  church  compound  and  reach 
the  little  wicket  which  leads    into  li 
Wynn's    grounds   beyond.      The    wicket 
stands  between   two  grand  old    mango- 
trees  which  cast  their  united  shadow  over 
a  wide  extent  of  ground.     There  bana 
about  the  spot  that  feehng  of  deep  quM 
and  intense  silence  which  is  to  be  founf^ 
not  on  the  lonely  mountain-top,  i 
depths  of  the  primeval  forest,  not  on  tlfl 
solitary  lonely  plain,  but  only  in  the  !■ 
tired  spots  of  a  great,  bustling,  noisy  ctn 
The  squirrels  are  running  about  aro 
the  giant  boles  of  the  trees  which  afl 
them  so  safe  a  home,  and  their  noiseli^ 
movemenls  serve  to  intensify  the  sIleiM 
The  wicket  Is  reached.     May  raises  h 
hand  to  the    latch.     "  Good-bye  I  "  id 
says  hurriedly,  her  eyes  turned  avray. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  t 

then  he  slops.  ^ 

This  man  is  noted  for  his  absolute  ifB 
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lessness.  He  has  had  to  fight  and  rule  oq 
the  troubled  Punj&b  frontier.  He  has 
crossed  swords  with  many  a  wild  Pathan 
and  many  a  fierce  Afreedy.  In  his  saddle 
or  in  his  oflSce  chair,  wielding  sword  or 
pen,  no  sort  of  fear  has  ever  troubled  him. 
To  encounter  the  enemy  at  any  odds ;  to 
carry  out  a  great  administrative  scheme; 
to  state  his  opinions  openly  and  freely,  to 
act  upon  his  own  judgment ;  these  things 
have  never  cost  him  a  moment's  misgiving. 
He  is  accustomed  to  think,  speak,  write, 
act,  absolutely  without  fear.  He  has, 
hitherto,  always  treated  the  future  with  a 
lordly  indifference.  But  now  he  is  appre- 
hensive of  what  the  next  few  minutes  may 
bring  forth  ;  afraid  to  ask  a  young  girl  a 
question.  But  he  has  sought  this  oppor- 
tunity and  may  not  let  it  pass.  He  places 
his  hand  on  the  wicket  so  that  she  may 
not  go  through.  This  brings  him  close 
by  her  side. 

"  Question  to  ask  you.  You  must  know 
what  it  is " 

Her  glowing  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes 
confess  it.  The  outstretched  hand  drops 
down  by  her  side. 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 

He  has  often  had  words  of  deepest  im- 
port to  utter  ;  words  on  which  have  hung 
his  life  and  what  he  valued  far  more,  his 
reputation ;  but  they  had  not  cost  him 
such  an  efiEort  to  utter  as  these. 

"I  —  I  — cannot,"  she  replies. 

Hitherto  the  shock  of  adverse  circum- 
stances has  awakened  in  him  nothing  but 
a  quicker  animation.  He  has  joyed  to 
meet  it.  He  is  the  born  fighter ;  a  struggle 
to  him  is  delectable;  he  loves  to  wrestle 
and  overcome.  He  cares  not  for  the  easy 
and  smooth,  but  for  the  rough  and  dim- 
cult.  He  has  had  no  desire  that  his  bark 
should  glide  smoothly  down  the  river  of 
life ;  the  roaring  breaker,  where  there  is 
need  for  the  strong  arm  and  the  steady 
eye,  for  the  stout  heart  and  the  thinking 
brain  is  delightful  to  him.  But  now  the 
vessel  reels  at  this  adverse  shock!  Now 
for  once  does  his  heart  sink  and  his  spirit 
falter.  He  means  to  make  his  life  noble; 
what  he  seeks  would  hcve  made  it  blissful 
too. 

"  I  am  rude  and  rough,  I  know,"  he 
says ;  "  I  am  not  what  they  call  a  ladies' 
man.  I  have  lived  for  many  years  away 
from  the  society  of  ladies  —  away  from  all 
society  —  have  perhaps  got  out  of  its  ways. 
I  cannot  make  myself  pleasant.  I  cannot 
gloze  and  smile.  I  am  plain  of  speech. 
I  speak  out  what  I  think.  I  have  had  to 
rule  with  the  strong  hand.  Men  have 
called  me   self-opinionated,  domineering, 
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harsh."  (This  talk  about  himself  showed 
that  in  him,  as  in  all  great  men,  self-con- 
sciousness was  very  strong.)  "  They  have 
written  it  of  me.  I  am  held  harsh  and 
rough,  I  know,  and  I  dare  say  I  am.  But 
I  think  I  could  be  gentle  in  my  own  home ; 
to  any  one  I  cared  for  —  to  —  to  —  How 
could  I  be  rough  to  one  whom  I  w^ould 
shield  from  all  roughness  ?  I  had  dared 
to  hope,  Miss  Wynn.  We  have  been  such 
friends  —  I  love  you  so." 

"I  —  I — wish  you  had  not  spoken  to 
me,"  cries  May,  wringing  her  hands.  "  I 
cannot  marry  —  " 

Lennox  steels  his  heart  to  hear  the  fatal 
"  you." 

But  "  any  one,"  falters  May.  "  I  can- 
not leave  my  father."  The  last  words  are 
spoken  very  low  —  but  he  has  heard  them. 

"  Is  that  your  only  reason  ?  "  he  cries 
eagerly.  **  It  is  not  that  you  do  not  care 
for  me  ?    Do  you  care  for  me  ?  " 

**  Oh,  do  not  ask  me,"  cries  May,  in  a 
voice  of  distress. 

**  I  must  ask  you " 

*'Poor  father  has  lived  such  a  lonely 
life  ever  since  my  mother  died." 

"Is  that  your  only  reason  ?  " 

"  Ten  long  years  oy  himself  — 

**  You  have  not  answered  my  question." 

"  With  no  one  to  take  care  of  him." 

**  Do  you  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Anci  I  have  been  with  him  barely  four 
months  yet." 

"  Do  you  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Do  not  press  me  ;  it  troubles  me  so." 

"You  give  me  hope." 

She  gives  no  reply.  A  negative  must 
be  put  into  words,  silence  is  affirmative. 
His  eyes  brighten.  He  draws  a  long, 
deep  breath. 

"  You  cannot  say  that  you  do  not  care 
for  me.  You  have  not  answered  that 
question.  Do  you  care  for  me  ?  Oh, 
Miss  Wynn  I     Oh,  dearest ! " 

The  word  startles  her  from  her  diffi- 
cultly maintained  self-possession.  She 
cannot  but  raise  her  cast-down  eyes. 
They  encounter  his.  It  is  enough.  His 
arm  is  round  her  waist ;  she  is  clasped  to 
his  broad,  strong  breast.  Their  lips  meet 
and  then  he  lets  her  go.  They  stand 
speechless  for  a  time,  be  drawing  long, 
deep  breaths,  she  short,  hurried  ones. 
Then  he  says  in  an  undertone,  as  if  to 
himself,  "  Thank  God  1 " 

"  Oh,  Captain  Lennox !  " 

"  Captain  Lennox ! "  he  cries  in  a  tone  of 
playful  reproach  and  joyful,  simulated  in- 
dignation.   "  Captain  Lennox  I  —  Philip." 

"  Oh,  Philip  I  "  she  cries,  pronouncing 
the  name,  when  she  does  pronounce  it, 
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with  a  lingering,  timid  tenderaess.  "I 
wish  you  had  not  asked  me  —  1  wish  you 
had  never  wished " 

"  Dare  you  say  that  f  Dare  you  say 
you  wish  we  had  never  met  ?  And,  having 
met  you,  how  could  I  bul  desire  to  make 
you  ray  own  "  —  thus  do  lovers  exaggerate 
the  attractions  oE  ihe  beloved  one — and 
she  is  once  more  clasped  to  his  bosom, 
and  their  lips  meet  in  a  longer,  closer  kiss. 

"But  that  belongs  to  the  past.  What 
we  have  to  think  of  now  is  the  future." 

Two  hours  hence  it  will  be  loo  hot  here 
even  for  the  most  ardent  pair  of  lovers  ; 
as  it  is,  the  temperature  is  very  high,  the 
canopy  of  the  wide-leaved  mango-trees 
notwithstanding.  The  well-known  hot 
wind  is  beginning  lo  blow ;  but  as  yet  It  is 
only  a  warm  breeze  and  not  a  fiery  gale. 
The  spot  is  not  yet  unbearable,  only  be- 
ginning lo  be  uncomfortable.  But  the 
lovers  Degin  lo  think  of  the  exposure,  the 
exposure  to  the  sun  so  much  dreaded  in 
India  —  not  for  themselves,  but  each  for 
the  other. 

"  Vou  must  not  remain  liere  any  longer," 
—  "I  have  much  to  say,  but  1  must 
not  keep  you  here  any  longer,"  they 
both  exclaim  in  the  same  breath.  "And 
there  is  the  old  khansaman  going  up  to 
the  house.  I  must  not  keep  father  wait- 
ing for  his  breakfast  —  this  morning  above 
all  others,"  adds  May  hastily, 

"  You  \vill  tell  him,  of  course -" 

"Y — e— s,"  with  a  troubled  lengthen- 
ing of  the  word. 

"I  will  come  up  and  see  him  after 
breakf.-tst." 

"  Corae  out  in  the  sun  ? " 

"Yes;  of  course.    I  must  see  him  at 


It  you  must  n 


ride  up  o 


Captain  Hay's  dog-cart  —  you  must  get  a 
covered  carriage."     Her  solicitude,  need- 


veren  carriage.      Her  s( 
;s  though  he  may  deem  it 


very  s 


"  I  will." 

She  is  gone.  Lennox  feels  that,  in  a 
strange,  extraordinary  sort  of  way  —  cool, 
hard-headed  man  though  he  is.  Has  he 
held  her  in  bis  arms  ?  Has  he  kissed  her  ? 
Was  it  not  all  a  dream  ?  Hi*  success  in 
the  struggles  of  war  and  peace  has  been 
greatly  due  to  continued,  unbroken,  full 
command  of  his  faculties.  He  has  never 
felt  confused;  his  mind  has  never  been 
obscured  or  shaken  in  the  most  critical 
conjuncture.  But  now  he  feels  bewil- 
dered, dazed.  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  That 
look!  Those  kisses  I  That  holding  of 
her  in  his  arms!  No  —  there  is  the  latch 
on  which  she  had  put  her  hand,  there  the 


mango-trees 


ihade. 


No; 


hicb  have  lent  their  £fien< 
it  is  not  a  dreant,   but 
splendid  reality.     His  frame  expand; 
holds   his  head  more  proudly  than 
he  strides  along  the  pathway  with  a 
lordly  step.     And   when   he  has  reach 
the  gateway  and  mounted  his  coal-bl* 
sleed — on  [hat  account,   and   by  reu 
of  the  terror  inspired  by  bis    preseni 
named  of  the  froDcier  people  "  Baba  Sb 
(Father  Satan)  — he  sits  him  witli 
lordly  air  than  ever.     An  easy  g 
lop  home  Is  what  Monarch  (that  is  t 
horse's  real.  Christian  name)  has  expecle 
this  is  not  fray  or  foray  time.     But  '' 
laster  suddenly  sends  him  dashing 
rard,  and  then   reins  him  in  ;  makes 
urvet  and  caracole  ;  and  then  gives  hi 
he   reins  and  sends    him  forward  at  " 
topmost  speed.    It  is  only  bis  fierce  ~ 
ing  that  can  accord  with  the  bounding 
the  rider's  heart,  only  his  mad  rush  tli 
can  accord  with  the  flow  of  (he  blood 
Ihe  rider's  veins. 

May  Wynn  had  said  that  she  must  a 
delay  her  father's  breakfast,  must  hoi 
to  the  house ;  but  when  she  has  pass 
o  Ihe  quiet  seclusion  of  the  garden 
:hard,  thickly  planted  with  fruit  trei 
and  also  with  trees  good  for  shade,  in 
which  the  wicket  opens,  she  cannot  b 
linger  there  for  a  while  to  realize  ll 
new-found  happiness,  taste  of  her  nf 
found  bliss.  Her  heart  was  given  to  fa 
holly  as  his  to  her.  With  a  straa 
tingling  sensation,  with  a  tremor  a 
thrill  never  felt  before,  with  the  amiu 
ing  of  a  new  being  wilhin  her,  does  S 
recall  the  memory  of  that  first  embra 
and  kiss.  In  that  memory  all  ihln 
fade  away.  She  becomes  unconscious 
everything  else  in  that  swoon  of  love,  l! 
ecstasy  of  joy.  It  is  upon  her  even  aft 
she  has  left  the  garden  and  is  nalldi 
toward  the  house,  taking  no  note  of  : 
ihin«  about  her.  But  iTie  thought  of 
father,  of  what  all  this  may  mean  to  ! 
comes  upon  her  in  full  strength  the  _ 
ment  she  has  passed  Into  the  house.  F 
she  has  entered  by  way  of  the  drani 
room,  and  that  apartment  remains,  I 
been  left,  has  been  stricily  kept,  exai 
as  it  was  when  her  mother  bad  died. 
years  before,  in  this  very  house.  1 
consiant  breaking  up  of  house  and  hd 
is  one  of  the  characierisiic  features  of 
life  of  us  poor  Anglo-Indians  in  In 
We  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-roarr 
There  is  the  annual  relief  of  regitnei 
officials  are  continually  being  iransfet 
from  one  station  lo  another,  or  going 
leave  —  privilege  leave,  sick  leave,  ' 
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lough  ;  there  are  visits  to  the  hills,  and 
the  '*  going  home  "  to  England.  The  lares 
and  Penates  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
transfer  from  one  hand  to  another.  Few 
people  remain  very  long  in  one  place. 
But  among  the  officials  who  do  so  are 
the  civil  surgeons  and  the  chaplains. 
Khizrabad  was  not  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  climate  ;  so  the  desire  Mr. 
Wynn  had  to  continue  where  he  was  was 
not  interfered  with  by  the  wish  of  any 
other  chaplain  to  take  his  place. 

A  younger  son,  the  master  hope,  the 
strong  desire  of  Cuthbert  Wynn*s  life  had 
been  to  pass  his  years  by  the  side  of  the 
old  hall,  the  home  of  his  forefathers,  min- 
istering in  the  church  in  which  so  many 
of  his  knightly  ancestors  lay,  among  the 
people  whose  forefathers  had  been  on  the 
land  of  his  forefathers  for  so  many  gen- 
erations back.  This  family  living  was  a 
poor  one.  His  friends  looked  for  far 
higher  preferment  for  him,  expected  him 
to  rise  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church, 
because  of  his  great  attainments,  because 
of  his  saintly  character,  because  of  his 
passionate  love  of  his  sacred  calling;  but 
that  was  the  desire  of  his  own  heart,  his 
only  ambition.  His  own  wish  and  the 
hopes  of  his  friends  were  alike  doomed  to 
disappointment.  There  came  a  sudden 
loss  of  health.  He  could  not  live  in  En- 
gland —  must  seek  a  warmer  climate.  And 
so  he  had  accepted  an  Indian  chaplaincy. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow  —  but  he  bore  it 
with  the  cheerful  fortitude  of  a  gentleman, 
the  calm  submission  of  a  Christian.  It 
was  his  Heavenly  Father's  hand,  let  it  lead 
him  whither  it  would.  An  Englishman 
must  not  whine.  But  it  was  a  severe 
blow,  doubly  severe  in  what  it  took  him 
from  and  what  it  took  him  to.  In  those 
days  India  was  a  very  severe  place  of  exile 
for  a  man  like  him  ;  morally,  socially,  in- 
tellectually. Then  its  severity  came  to  be 
lightened  for  him  in  a  way  that  made  him 
bless  the  guiding  hand.  A  woman  of  a 
noble  and  beautiful  character  was  given 
to  him  for  wife.  Then  came  six  years 
of  perfect  happiness.  And  then  she  was 
taken  from  him.  Now  was  it  harder  than 
it  had  ever  been  before  to  bend  the  head 
and  say  "Thy  will  be  done."  He  had  to 
send  his  little  girl,  his  only  child,  to  En- 
gland. He  passed  into  a  greater  loneli- 
ness, a  drearier  solitude  than  ever.  For 
three  or  four  years  it  was  an  absolute  lone- 
liness, a  complete  solitude.  Then,  when 
his  girl  had  grown  older,  he  relieved  and 
lightened  it;  he  strove  to  prevent  that  es- 
trangement between  distant  father  and 
child  which  is   the   curse  and  canker  of 
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English  life  in  India,  by  close  and  constant 
and  copious  communication  with  her.  She 
was  clever  and  had  a  gift  of  writing.  And 
often,  by  means  of  writing,  a  closer  moral 
and  intellectual  communion  may  be  estab- 
lished than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary, 
commonplace  commerce  of  daily  life  — 
there  is  a  restraint  on  speech  in  regard 
to  the  matters  of  deepest  interest  and 
concern.  Then  May  W^nn  came  out,  and 
her  father  once  more  enjoyed  a  sweet  and 
tender  and  intellectual  companionship; 
such  a  companionship  as  he  above  all  men 
was  most  fitted  to  enjoy.  He  was  relieved 
of  his  lonely  solitude.  Once  more  were 
his  days  made  bright  and  gladsome.  The 
improvement  in  his  health  and  spirits  was 
visible  to  all. 

May  Wynn  thinks  of  all  these  things  as 
she  looks  round  the  drawing-room,  to  pre- 
serve which  exactly  as  her  mother  had 
left  it  had  been  her  father's  pious  care, 
and  hers  too,  even  to  the  placing  of  the 
new  flowers  in  the  old  places.  All  this 
had  occurred  to  her  as  she  had  stood  by  the 
wicket.  But  the  other  love  is  a  mighty 
force.  To  it,  as  the  great  Greek  poet  has 
it,  **  the  Immortal  and  the  Ephemeral 
yield." 

**Must  she  leave  him?  How  can  she 
leave  him?" 

May  Wynn  is  herself  a  child  of  Khizra- 
bad. She  was  born  in  this  house.  She 
had  toddled  about  on  baby  legs  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mango-trees  in  the  little 
sheltered,  secluded  compound.  Are  our 
earliest  recollections  of  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
of  things  seen  or  heard?  May  Wynn 
sometimes  wondered.  Was  her  own  ear- 
liest recollection  that  of  the  little  curly- 
tailed  squirrels  running  about,  or  that  of 
the  muezzin's  call  ?  She  was  born  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Christian  church  as 
well  as  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Mahom- 
edan  battlement.  But  there  were  no  bells 
in  those  days  in  the  steeple  of  the  church, 
and  there  bad  come  forth  from  it  no  sounds 
to  attach  themselves  to  her  memory. 
When  she  had  returned  to  this  house  a 
few  months  before,  when  everything  about 
her  was  so  confusingly  familiar  and  unfa- 
miliar, when  the  memories  of  her  child- 
hood came  upon  her  in  a  crowd,  like  a 
procession  approaching  in  a  confused 
mass,  of  the  constituent  portions  of  which 
we  become  cognizant  only  gradually,  then 
as  she  lay  awake  in  her  bed  of  a  morning 
the  sound  that  awoke  the  most  distinct 
echo  in  her  mind  was  not  the  distant, 
sullen  roar  of  the  morning  gun,  but  the 
loud-toned  chaunt  of  the  muezzin  :  **  Allah- 
Akbar !  Alla-ho-Akbar  I  " 


EIGHT  DAYS. 


Bath  and  breakfast  arc  over  — in  India 
ihe  bath  la  laken  after  the  morning  excur- 
sion and  before  Ihe  second,  or  big  break- 
fast, before  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the 
midday  hours.  Mr.  Wynn  is  sealed  in  his 
study,  of  course  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
Against  all  the  walls  of  the  room  are  book- 
shelves, not  "rising  to  Ihe  roof,"  that  is 
twenty  feet  up,  but  still  sufficiently  high 
lo  hold  a  great  number  of  volumes. 
Around  him  are  his  books,  his  most  fa- 
miliar friends.  There  is  not  on  his  face 
the  proud,  or  cunning,  or  combative,  or 


expressive  only  of  the  unworldly  side  of 
his  calling.  It  was  a  singularly  benign 
and  sweet  and  pure  and  saintly  face. 
There  was  on  it  a  look  of  absolute  holi- 
ness. On  the  delicate  and  refined  face 
had  always  been  a  spiritual  look,  which 
had  been  added  to,  intensified,  by  sorrow 
and  suffering  and  much  lonely  thought. 
Least  of  all,  however,  was  there  on  this 
face  the  sanclimonious  look  ;  only  one  of 
simple  holiness. 

The  light  screen  of  split  bamboos  bang- 
ing before  one  of  the  inner  doorways  is 
lifted  and  May  Wynn  glides  into  the  room. 

■'  Oh,  father,  something  has  happened  t " 
she  exclaims  in  a  troubled  voice,  as  she 
comes  up  to  the  side  of  bis  chair.  He 
hasnot  had  time  to  disengage  his  altenlion 
from  his  book,  and  give  it  fully  lo  her;  he 
has  heard  and  understood  the  words,  but 
not  noticed  the   tone  in  which  they  are 

"  What  is  it  dear?"  he  asks,  thinking  it 
is  some  small  domestic  catastrophe,  3arge 
to  the  feminine  mind. 

'■  Something  that  I  wish  — could  almost 
wish  —  had  never  happened,"  she  says 
hurriedly.  "  You  know,  father,  dear,  that 
1  have  always  longed  lo  come  out  to  you, 
and  be  with  you,  and  look  after  you,  and 
keep  house  for  you,  and  cheer  you  up.  I 
had  expected  lo  be  always  with  you;  all 
the  time  that  you  were  out  here,  and  then 
to    have    gone    back     to    England    with 


"  You  are  not  ill,  child  ?  "  exclaims  Mr. 
Wynn  hastily.  He  has  in  mind  bis  own 
delicate  health,  her  mother's  early  death. 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  very  well        ' 

She  looks  indeed  supremely  well. 
Never  has  the  current  of  life  run  so 
strongly  through  her  veins.  Be  ashamed 
of  it,  strive  to  ignore  it,  lo  disguise  it  as 
she  may,  beneath  the  trouble  of  breaking 
the  news  to  her  father  hes  a  vivid,  vivify- 


ng  loyc 
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tank  God  for  that  1    You  have  bee 


very  good  to  me,  dear.  We  bave  been 
very  happy  together.  It  might  have  been 
otherwise.  These  long  separations  be- 
tween parent  and  child  are  dangerous.  I 
thank  God  for  that  happiness,  tint  I  can- 
not expect  to  bave  you  with  me  alwayt. 
Somebody  else  will  some  day  come  seek- 
ing you  for   his   own "     {He 

the  last  words  playfully.)    "  But  what  b 
happened  ? " 

"0  father,  that " 

"That I    What?" 

"  What  you  were  speaking  about  I " 

•■  I  was  speaking  about  ? 

•'  About  somebody  else " 

"Ah!" 

It  has  come  on  him  very  unexpectedly. 
He  hved  a  very  retired  life.  He  did  not 
attend  those  public  and  private  gathering 
at  which  Lennox  and  his  daughter  hat*  " 
constantly  met.  Somebody  would  o 
for  her  some  day ;  but  so  soon  I  And  «^ 
was  it?    A  shadow  of  anxiety  passes  oi 

"  Tell'  me,  child " 

May  has  knelt  down  by  his  chair;  i 
has  placed  her  soft  hand  on  hi: 
then    with    averted    face    she    whispt 
"  Captain  Lennox  has  proposed  to  me."  '^ 

She  had  been  with  himonlyfourmonibs 
of  her  adult  life.  Even  what  we  hopeai  ' 
desire  may  sometimes  come  too  soo 
But  that  was  not  what  troubled  him  so 
much  as  the  thought  of  who  it  might  be^ 
She  was  a  very  young  girl.  She  i-'-*^- 
have  made  a  hasty,  foolish  choice, 
he  been  remiss  in  his  care  of  her?  . 
would  be  terrible  if  she  should  have  girt 
her  heart  to  one  unworthy  of  her,  f^ 
whom  he  himself  could  not  care,  of  •»' 
he  could  not  approve. 

"Captain    Lennox "      He 

eaces  a  great  sensation  of  relief — of 'joy. 
This  is  a  worthy  choice. 

"Yes,  and  1  wish  he  had  not  — 
With  her  hand  on  her  father's  arm,  sbei|g 
almost  sincere  in  that  utterance, 
not  wish  to  leave  you,  dearest  father 
do  not  wish  to  be  parted  from  you.  '_. 
know  the  dearest  wish  of  my  bean  li. 
been  to  live  with  you  and  cheer  you,  soiir 
as  I  could,  after  all  those  lonely  yetrt. 
But  what  could  I  do  when  he  would  keep 
asking  me  if  I  cared  for  him  ?  " 

"And  you  do  care  for  him?"  he  »y» 
gently,  laying  his  hand  softly  on  her  h«i 

"  Y— e— s.  But  1  will  not  leave  yon- 
father.  I  told  him  so.  I  should  fetl 
faithless  to  mvself  —  I  love  you  more  tbu 


e  else.'' 


Cuihbert  Wynn  looked    down  oo  Ibe 
bent  head,  and  smiled  a  tittle  sadJy. 


EIGHT   DAYS. 


••  Dear  child !  "  he  said,  **  your  compan- 
ionship has  been  very  sweet  to  noe.  But 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  when  it  has  ended  — 
so " 

'•  Oh,  father  !  " 

*'  I  am  not  very  old,  and  I  have  no  im- 
mediate fear  for  myself;  but  I  am  not 
very  strong,  and  this  is  a  land  of  sickness 
and  sudden  death.  It  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort and  relief  to  me  to  see  you  settled  in 
a  home  of  your  own,  with  some  one  to 
love  and  protect  you,  I  do  not  know 
Captain  Lennox  very  well.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  been  rather  neglectful  of  my  duty  in 
not  taking  more  share  in  your  amuse- 
ments. But  he  is  a  man  of  public  repute, 
of  a  well-known  high  character.  Sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche.  I  have  heard  the 
words  applied  to  him.  He  is  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  Lawrences  ;  that  is  a  strong 
recommendation.  He  is  a  man  of  most 
undoubted  ability.  He  has  already  made 
a  name  for  himself.  What  little  I  have 
seen  of  him  I  have  liked.  You  have  not 
made  me  sad,  but  most  happy,  child." 

'*  You  have  made  me  most  happy  too, 
father,"  whispers  May;  and  then  some 
tender,  loving  words  pass  between  them, 
and  then  May  jumps  up  suddenly  —  the 
lover's  ear  will  catch  the  slightest  sound 
—  and,  with  the  blood  rushing  up  into  her 
cheeks,  exclaims, — 

*'  He  has  arrived.  He  said  he  would 
come  and  see  you  after  breakfast.  You 
had  better  ask  him  to  come  in  here." 

The  two  men,  suddenly  made  of  such 
importance  to  each  other,  look  at  one  an- 
other —  Lennox  has  not  seen  very  much 
of  Mr.  Wynn  either  —  curiously  and  anx- 
iously ;  anxiously,  for  different  reasons. 
They  form  a  striking  contrast.  The  one 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  strength  and 
power,  the  other  of  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness. And  yet  the  gentle  man  has  his 
strencjth,  and  the  strong  man  his  gentle- 
ness too.  Philip  Lennox  was  especially 
gentle  and  tender  with  women  and  with 
children. 

"  May  tells  me  that  I  may  look  for  your 
approval  of  our  engagement." 

"Yes,"  says  Mr.  Wynn;  and  the  look 
and  bearing  of  the  man  before  him  have 
pleased  him  so  well  that  he  holds  out  his 
hand,  and  says,  "  My  warmest  approval." 

Lennox  takes  the  slender,  delicate  white 
hand  in  his  own  big  brown  one. 

"  I  think  I  may  safely  trust  the  happi- 
ness of  my  child — my  only  child  —  in 
your  hands." 

"  You  may.  It  shall  be  my  dearest 
care."    Then,  after  a  pause  :  "  May  says  | 
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she  does  not  wish  to  leave  you.    I  have 
no  desire  to  hurry  on  the  marriage." 

"  Let  it  be  whenever  you  and  May  may 
wish.  Of  course,  you  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  cold  weather.  I  suppose  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
clothes." 

**  My  work  in  this  neighborhood  will 
keep  me  here  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  must  then  go  back  to  Dera  Lutfoolab 
Khan.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  get 
away  from  there.  I  should  like  to  be  mar- 
ried before  I  went  —  about  the  beginning 
of  next  year." 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  had  her 
with  me  for  a  year." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lennox  would 
rather  have  been  married  immediately,  say 
in  a  month.  He  was  a  man  of  prompt 
action.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
made  May  Wynn  his  own  at  once.  But 
he  understood  what  the  feelings  of  the 
father  and  daughter  would  be  in  the  mat- 
ter —  understood  better  than  he  would 
have  got  credit  for.  He  had  not  the 
quick,  facile  sympathy  of  men  of  a  ner- 
vous and  imaginative  temperament,  which 
makes  them  enter  so  quickly  and  fully 
into  the  feelings  of  those  they  are  in  im- 
mediate contact  with,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  become  so  completely  engaged  with 
those  present  that  they  are  apt  to  become 
completely  disengaged  from  those  absent 
He  was  looked  on  as  a  harsh,  hard  man, 
one  who  had  no  care  for  anything  but  the 
success  of  an  undertaking:.  (For  want  of 
that  facile  sympathy  he  had  not  been 
liked  in  his  regiment.  He  could  not  run 
into  that  communion  of  low  tastes,  low 
pleasures,  low  opinions,  and  low  thoughts 
which  constitutes  "good fellowship."  He 
spoke  out  his  mind.  He  could  not  abide 
a  fool.  He  could  not  let  the  foul  speech 
pass.  He  was  quick  of  temper,  and  he 
had  few  friends,  though  those  he  had  were 
bound  to  him  by  hooks  of  steel,  and  were 
men  whose  friendship  was  an  honor.) 
Though  not  possessed  of  any  excess  of 
that  imaginative  sympathy  referred  to 
before  the  parenthesis,  and  which  is  often 
more  a  thing  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart, 
he  was  quite  capable  of  understanding 
what  home-love  meant,  for  he  had  himself 
felt  it  deeply.  His  mother  and  sister,  who 
had  made  up  his  own  early  home-circle  — 
his  father  had  died  in  his  infancy  —  had 
never  had  cause  to  complain  of  any  want 
of  affection,  of  loving  kindness  on  his  part, 
stern  though  he  was  even  in  his  youth. 
He  still  kept  up  a  constant  communication 
with  them;  no  pleasure  was  allowed  to 
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mterrupt  it,  of  course,  lor  it  was  lo  him 
the  grealesl  of  pleasures  ;■  but  what  was 
inore,  no  work,  however  urgent  or  press- 
ing, had  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  it 
cither.  He  had  written  to  his  mother  by 
every  mail  ever  since  he  had  come  out. 
The  ooly  complaint  his  mother  and  sister 
ever  had  lo  tnalie  was  of  his  profuse  gen- 
erosity towards  them.  (There  are  men 
cold  to  most  without  the  home-circle,  and 
very  warm  to  all  within  it,  as  there  are 
men  the  reverse.)  He  could  understand 
of  what  depth  the  affection  between  May 
Wvnn  and  her  father  must  be. 

It  is  with  a  strange  sensation  that  May 
sees  the  two  men  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  together.  There  is  always  at  first  a 
certain  awkwardness  in  the  relationships 
by  marriage.  You  have  suddenly  lo  re- 
'   inger,  for  whom  possibly  you 
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But  the  awkwardness  here  is  soon  re- 
lieved by  the  old  khansamao  anaounciog 
that  the  lifiin  is  on  the  table.  It  is  relieved 
by  Lennox's  simple,  quiet  acceptance  of 
his  positioQ  u  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold;  he  does  not  assume  any  of  the  airs 
of  possession  to  which  engaged  men  are 
prone ;  he  does  not  pay  May  any  special 
and  pointed  attention.  It  is  set  aside  by 
the  sustained  flow  of  interesting  talk  be- 
tween the  two  men,  which  surprises  May 
as  much  as  it  delights  her.  She  had  not 
expected  it;  the  two  men  were  so  differ- 
ent. Lennox  was  an  outdoor  man,  a.  man 
of  action  ;  Mr.  Wynn  was  an  indoor  man, 
a  man  of  thought.  He  was  a  student  and 
a  scholar,  the  other  a  soldier  and  an  ad- 
minislrator.  She  had  found  out  that  Len- 
nox —  Philip  now  —  did  not  care  for  those 
books  of  fiction  and  poetry  in  which  she 
and  her  father  took  such  delight.  He  did 
not  read  novels,  and  he  did  not  care  for 
poetry,  except  of  the  class  represented  by 
Scott's  poems  and  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome ;  "  she  had  once  found  that 
he  knew  the  noble  "Ode  to  Duly"  by 
heart,  but  he  had  not  come  across  it  in 
Words  worth's  works  {which  he  had  never 
read),  but  outside  them.  He  was  ceriai  nly 
not  a  "great  reader"  in  the  circulating- 
library  acceptation  of  the  term.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lennox  had  read  many 
books.  And  he  had  read  to  some  purpose, 
for  he  had  always  read  with  a  purpose  ; 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  in   certain    Axed 


lines,  convergiogly.  He  meaat  to  be 
great  general,  a  great  roler.  He  rea 
everything  (hat  bore  on  the  art  of  war  ( 
the  art  of  government.  He  had  read  th 
history  of  every  battle,  of  every  great  can 
paign.  He  had  read  the  life  of  eveijii 
great   commander,   of   every   great   ruler. 


as  full  of 

of  his  reading  was  idle.  He  was 
nature  a  talker,  but  having  read  with  a 
purpose  he  had  made  all  that  served  that 
purpose  so  thoroughly  his  own,  had  ob' 
lained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  it.  that 
he  speaks  about  it  with  great  fluency  and^ 
ease.  And  so  there  is  a  great  flow  of  talfe 
between  the  parson  and  the  soldier,  bot 
tween  the  father-in-law  and  son-in-law 
be ;  and  so  they  sat  on  in  the  dinlng-roon 
for  a  long  time  after  luncheon  ;  then  lhe|r 
move  into  the  cool,  dark  drawing-raon, 
and  after  a  little  while  Mr.  Wynn  retire^ 
for  his  usual  afternoon  sitsia  and  the 
newly  engaged  couph 
selves,  A  deep  silence  reigns  around. 
This  is  the  time  for  all  cessation  of  woric 
and  movement,  both  indoors  and 
all  the  western  doorways  of  the  house  are 
attached  thick  mattresses  or  screens  of 
the  sacred  scented  khus-khus  grass,  past- 
ing through  which  the  dry,  hot  gale  be* 
comes  a  cool  and  fngtitit  j-ephyr;  thtt 
ens  of  split  bamboo  attached  toallihe 
doorways,  inner  or  outer,  arc  let  down; 
the  doors  and  windows  are  all  closed,  obIv 
one  door  on  the  eastern  side  beine  ten 
open  to  promote  a  draught  through  the 
house;  the  blinds  and  curtains  ar 
drawn.  The  house  has  been  closely  bar- 
ricaded against  the  inimical  heat  and  glan 
without.  The  drawing-room  is  as  cold 
and  dark  and  solitary  as  the  depth  of  anf 
densest  bower  for  whispering  lovers  inadb 
Amid  that  quiet  and  silence  the  loverS 
pass  at  once  into  that  separate,  commoft 
atmosphere  which  is  henceforth 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then 
comes  an  enchanted  time  for  them.  Thea 
comes  that  blissful  hour  which  those  whtl 
have  known  it  will  remember,  and  thi 
who  have  not  will  imagine,  better  than  (" 
can  tell;  an  hour  in  which  the  embrai 
and  kiss  of  the  morning  were  not  forgottes 
10  be  repealed,  I  ween. 

They  are  lo  ride  out  together 
evening-,  and.  of  course,  Lennox 
have  dined  here  also,  but  that  both  Ma 
and  he  are  going  to  Mr.  .Melvil's,  who  hi 
lo-nighi  an  enteriainmeni  to  which  tl 
whole  station  is  looking  forward  wil 
great  interest,  for  there  is  to  be  sometfaii 
unexpected  and  novel  about  it. 
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It  was  with  a  feeling  of  no  ordinary 
interest  that  I  looked  from  the  bridge  of  a 
small  Greek  steamboat  across  the  Cretan 
sea,  to  where  a  chain  of  snow-clad  peaks 
rose  glistening  against  the  deep  azure  of 
the  southern  sky.  Before  us  towered  the 
splendid  mass  of  the  Levkd  Or6 — the 
"White  Mountains"  —  for  centuries  the 
home  of  liberty  and  the  stronghold  of  a 
free  and  warlike  race  ;  to  our  right  a  range 
of  lesser  summits  seemed  to  faint  away 
upon  the  blue  horizon;  to  our  left,  the 
triple  cone  of  Ida  soared  aloft  like  a  pyra- 
mid of  fleecy  cloud.  As  we  neared  the 
shore  we  could  trace  the  outline  of  deep 
valleys  and  ravines  descending  into  the 
richly  wooded  plains  below,  where  pleas- 
ant villages  lay  nestling  amid  the  foliage 
of  the  olive  groves,  while  here  and  there 
the  brightly  colored  kiosk  of  a  Turkish 
country-house,  or  the  more  softly  tinted 
battlements  of  some  old  Venetian  mansion, 
enlivened  the  undulating  stretches  of  sil- 
ver-grey and  green.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Canea,  with  its  quaint  old 
mosque  in  the  foreground,  its  busy  crowd 
of  sailors  and  boatmen  and  porters  of 
every  nationality,  language,  and  color,  its 
picturesque  groups  of  swarthy,  bare-legged 
Arabs  and  Ethiopians  reposing  in  every 
sunny  corner  along  the  quays,  its  vener- 
able sea-gate  with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark 
recalling  the  bygone  glories  of  Venice,  its 
towers  and  minarets  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
and  its  gaily  painted  caiques  dancing 
lightly  on  the  waves  —  all  framed  in  by 
the  frowning  battlements  of  a  mediaeval 
fortress,  and  crowned  as  it  were  with  a 
wreath  of  mountain  snows  —  presented  a 
scene  of  singular  interest  and  beauty,  so 
abundant  in  memories  of  the  past  as  to 
banish  from  the  mind  the  sad  realities  of 
the  present. 

The  moment  of  my  arrival  in  Crete  was 
an  interesting  one.  The  elections  —  the 
first  attempt  to  set  in  motion  the  consti- 
tution inaugurated  by  the  firman  of  last 
November  —  were  on  the  point  of  being 
held,  and  much  curiosity  existed  as  to  how 
far  the  Christians  would  be  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  diminished  privileges. 
Their  leaders  in  Canea  were  busy  sending 
messages  in  all  directions,  advising  them 
not  to  vote,  lest  by  doing  so  they  should 
acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  firman ; 
and  their  efforts  were  successful,  inas- 
much as  only  some  four  thousand  votes 
were  recorded  in  a  Christian  electorate  of 
sixty-two  thousand.  The  system  of  indi- 
rect election  has  been  introduced  by  the 
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firman,  the  voters  of  both  creeds  nominat- 
ing electoral  boards,  which  afterwards 
assemble  to  choose  the  deputies.  But  as  in 
many  districts  not  a  sinele  Christian  came 
to  the  poll,  the  electoral  boards  could  not 
be  formed,  and  a  legally  constituted  As- 
sembly became  impossible.  The  Chris- 
tian population  thus  takes  up  an  attitude 
of  passive  resistance,  and  the  deadlock  is 
complete.  Even  the  Mussulmans  voted 
in  small  numbers,  for  they  are  tired  of 
political  struggles,  and  care  little  for  their 
constitutional  rights  so  long  as  they  have 
an  army  of  the  faithful  in  the  island  to 
uphold  them  against  the  turbulent  and 
aggressive  Giaours. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  I  had  a  verita- 
ble surfeit  of  Cretan  politics.  I  discussed 
the  situation  with  men  of  hisb  and  low 
degree,  with  politicians  of  aU  shades  of 
opinion ;  I  had  audience  of  Chakir  Pasha 
and  the  Orthodox  bishops  ;  I  held  parley 
with  Mussulman  beys  and  Christian  ex- 
deputies  and  foreign  consuls  ;  and  exam- 
ined the  Halepa  Pact  —  the  Magna  Cbarta 
of  Crete — and  the  firman  of  November 
with  men  of  the  law.  I  became  the  repos- 
itory of  many  conflicting  opinions  and 
many  divergent  statements  of  fact,  but  I 
listened  to  the  latter  without  amazement, 
bearing  in  mind  the  words  of  a  certain  Cre- 
tan poet,  whom  the  great  evangelist  of  the 
Cretans  quotes  for  the  guidance  of  their 
first  bishop.  I  was  not,  however,  alto- 
gether satisfied  by  my  researches,  for  as 
yet  I  knew  little  of  the  fierce  mountaineers 
to  whom  Crete  owes  whatever  liberty  she 
has  gained  in  the  past;  and  I  looked 
towards  the  snowy  battlements  of  their 
lofty  citadel  with  an  increasing  desire  to 
find  my  way  into  its  mysterious  recesses. 
Accordingly  I  determined  to  proceed 
through  the  heart  of  Sphakid  to  the  Afri- 
can sea,  and  I  was  fortunate  to  be  joined 
by  a  fellow-traveller  well  known  for  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs. 

It  was  a  sultry  day,  with  a  burning  sun 
overhead,  as  our  little  cavalcade,  consist- 
ing, all  told,  of  four  Christians,  three  Mus- 
sulmans, a  horse,  and  four  mules,  made 
its  way  through  the  streets  of  Canea  and 
directed  its  course  towards  the  mountains. 
Two  gendarmes,  a  mounted  Mussulman, 
and  a  Christian  of  the  infantry,  formed 
our  escort.  Leaving  the  city  behind  with 
its  gloomy  Venetian  gates  and  massive 
fortifications,  we  followed  a  rugged  lane, 
edged  with  aloe  and  prickly  pear,  until 
reaching  some  higher  ground  we  saw 
beneath  us  a  spreading  forest  of  olive- 
trees  bespangled  here  and  there  with 
brightly  gleaming  villages.    A  pleasant 
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prospecl,  if  we  could  only  forget  lliat  these 
smiling  hamlets,  for  such  ihey  seemed, 
were  little  more  than  groups  of  desolate 
ruins.  The  insurrections  of  the  past  and 
preseQt  centuries  have  left  their  mark 
upou  this  lovely  country,  "where  everv 
prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile. 
As  we  ascend  into  the  mountain  district 
we  traverse  the  ferlile  valley  of  (tie  Jarda- 
nos,  where  the  air  is  scented  with  ihe 
fragrance  of  the  orange 'blossom,  and  the 
luxuriant  foll.ige  of  the  vine,  wedded,  as 
Horace  says,  to  the  lofty  forest-trees, 
allows  us  but  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  imposing  anow-clad  summits  above 
our  heads.  This  rich  district  produces 
on  an  average  four  million  oranges  in  the 
year.  We  entera  picturesque  village  half 
bidden  among  orange  and  lemon  trees 
laden  with  golden  fruit,  and  we  pause  b/ 
the  verandah  of  an  inn,  where  the  gos- 
sips of  the  little  community  are  already 
assembled  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing hour.  Here,  as  we  afterwards  learned 
from  some  peasants,  a  recalciiraut  tax- 
farmer  who  had  refused  to  pay  bis  debts 
to  the  government,  was  sitting  one  d.ny 
with  his  friends,  when  some  gendarmes 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  road.  Fear- 
ing they  had  come  to  arrest  him,  he 
look  to  flighl,  when  Ihey  fired  and  killed 
hitn,  impelled,  I  presume,  by  a  iipansman- 
like  instinct  rather  than  by  any  more 
strictly  logical  motive.  We  forded  the 
clear,  swift  stream  of  the  lardanos,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  sleep  acclivity  before 
us  when  the  sky  darkened,  and  a  fierce 
sirocco  began  to  blow,  sweeping  along 
the  bare,  precipitous  mountain-side  with 
such  fury  that  we  feared  our  mules  might 
lose  their  fooling  and  tumble  with  us  into 
the  deep  ravine,  where  far  beneath  us  we 
could  see  the  pine-tops  bending  to  the 
blast,  and  beyond  Ihem  a  billowy  sea  of 
olive-trees  tossing  in  waves  of  dusky 
green  with  a  foam  of  silver-grey.  But  the 
hardy  animals  planted  their  feet  among 
(he  loose  stones  and  pointed  rocks  with  a 
dogged  obstinacy  which  for  the  time  won 
ail  our  admiration,  though  the  same  char- 
acteristic when  displayed,  as  it  sometimes 
was,  on  other  occasions,  did  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  equally  worthy  of  praise.  Strong, 
active,  and  enduring,  though  self-willed 
and  prone  to  kick  against  restraint,  the 
Cretan  mule  is  an  admirable  type  of  his 
sturdy  and  ungovernable  master. 

The  shadow  of  mght  was  falling  as  we 
entered  the  mountain  village  of  Lakkos, 
passing  on  our  way  a  sm.tll  cncampmeni 
of  Albanian  gendarmes  —  surly,  ill-fa 
vored'lookipg  fellows   who,  as  we  after- 
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wards  learned,  lead  a  cat-and-dog  life  n 
the  villagers.  The  latter,  most  of  tvha 
were  veritable  sons  of  Aoak,  appareall 
regarded  us  with  some  distrust  as  y 
entered  the  little  khan,  but  as  soon  as  9 
produced  our  credentials  they  received  a 
with  all  cordiahty.  We  were  conduct^ 
to  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  viU^ 
—  a  two'Storied  mansion,  Ihe  lower  pa 
serving  as  a  stable,  and  the  dwelling-roon 
floor  above  being  reached  by  : 
eep  flight  of  stone  steps.  Hen 
hospitably  entertained  by  I 
man  of  the  house,  a  fine-lookiog  mouti 
taineer,  who  attended  10  our  wants  b 
person,  while  the  women  of  the  familji 
grouped  together  in  adark  corner,  seemei 
contented  to  watch  us  with  a  shy  curiositf 
Presently  the  villagers  dropped  in  one  b] 
one,  till  soon  we  were  a  goodly  company 
and  Ihe  flickering  light  of  our  titiy  f  " 
failing  dimly  on  their  swarthy, 
some,  black-bearded  faces,  their  herculea 
frames  and  picturesque  costumes  —  at  th 
same  lime  faintly  shadowing  the  outline 
of  female  forms  in  (he  background  — 
revealed  lo  us  a  scene  worthy  of  a  J« 
daens  or  a  Teniers.  There  were  fewo 
ihese  wild  warriors  who  had  not  takei 
human  life  in  this  land  of  the  vendetli 
and  religious  feud ;  most  of  them 
ried  a  rifle  in  the  two  last  insurrection^ 
and  yet  now  they  told  their  tale  of  otil 
ong  with  an  almost  touchio] 
lembling  the  frank  siroplici^ 
Many  of  their  narrative 
^ly  stood  the  test  of  inquiry,  but  then 
was  no  conscious  attempt  to  deceivi 
nothing  but  an  overwhelming  convictia 
that  all  their  evils  must  be  traced  to  lb' 
hereditary  foe.  Most  of  their  charge 
were  brought  against  the  gendarme*,  < 
whom  Ihey  said  their  wives  and  daughter^ 
were  in  sut;h  fear  that  they  dare  '  "  " 
out  10  work  in  the  fields;  once 
darmes  had  attacked  them,  but  the  wooies^ 
being  near  the  village,  cried  out,  and  he^ 
was  forthcoming.  There  were  a  doze 
soldiers  in  a  fort  commanding  the  vi11ag< 
but  ihey  had  committed  no  deprcdaiioo 
beyond  the  cutting  of  some  wood;  the! 
officer  kept  (hem  in  good  order,  and  the] 
even  acted  as  some  sort  of  check  upoath 
lawlessness  of  Ihe  gendarmes. 

A  few  instances  may  be  given  of  tlN 
peasants'  complaints.  One  oftheir  fello* 
villagers,  whom  I  will  call  DSmeiri.  1: 
been  murdered,  ihey  said,  by  the  g  . 
darmes.  Dfm£tri  had  a  grudge  agiittji 
his  neighbor  Giann  6s,  because  the  latM 
I  had  opened  a  window  in  the  wall  of  t 
I  house  which  commanded  the  former^  gi 
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den.  D^m^tri,  instead  of  seeking  his 
remedy  by  ordinary  law,  induced  a  body 
of  gendarmes  to  accompany  him  to  the 
house  of  Giannes,  either  with  the  object 
of  arresting  the  latter  or  of  compelling  him 
to  close  the  obnoxious  window.  A  body 
of  outlaws  was  lurking  in  the  house,  a  fact 
of  which  D6metri  was  probably  already 
aware;  a  skirmish  took  place;  the  out- 
laws escaped,  and  Demdtri  was  found 
dead.  When  we  suggested  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  probable  that  the  outlaws 
had  killed  Demetri,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
brought  the  gendarmes  to  their  place  of 
concealment,  our  informants  readily 
agreed,  without  seeming  to  see  that  the 
admission  destroyed  their  case.  But  it 
was  enough  for  them  that  D^m^tri  lost 
his  life  in  a  struggle  in  which  gendarmes 
were  concerned.  We  afterwards  discov- 
ered that  he  had  not  been  shot,  but  stran- 
gled ;  and  that  his  adversary's  son  was 
suspected  of  the  crime.  Next  we  were 
told  by  one  of  the  peasants  that  his  son,  a 
lad  of  eighteen,  had  been  flogged  by  the 
gendarmes.  A  little  patient  investigation 
revealed  that  the  boy  had  been  indulging 
himself  in  a  wine-shop,  near  the  door  of 
which  the  gendarmes  had  pitched  their 
tent ;  that  he  persisted  in  passing  to  and 
fro  before  the  tent,  though  warned  to  de- 
sist by  the  gendarmes,  who  next  morning 
caught  him,  and  after  administering  ten 
strokes  with  a  light  rod,  released  him  at 
the  entreaty  of  his  mother.  Another  case 
was  then  brought  forward  of  some  peas- 
ants who  had  been  kept  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  tive  hours  as  a  punishment  for 
some  offence  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  dur- 
ing this  time  they  were  surrounded  by 
ten  gendarmes  with  rifles  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets, who  must  have  been  in  at  least  as 
bad  a  plight  as  their  prisoners.  I  was 
already  familiar  with  this  case  through  the 
Greek  newspapers,  which  stated  that  the 
peasants  had  been  turned  towards  the  sun 
with  pointed  stakes  under  their  chins. 

But  though  after  a  little  investigation 
the  outrages  were  reduced  to  a  somewhat 
attenuated  form,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  burning  feeling  of  resentment 
which  existed  among  the  people  —  a  re- 
sentment apparently  caused  rather  by 
small  injuries  and  insults  than  by  any 
flagrant  acts  of  outrage.  The  peasants 
told  us  plainly  that  they  were  thinking  of 
murdering  the  gendarmes,  and  that  noth- 
ing restrained  them  but  the  fear  that  a 
terrible  vengeance  would  be  exacted  from 
their  village.  Only  one  of  them  spoke  in 
general  terms  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  his  words  are  worth  repeating.     "  We 


want  a  strong  government,"  he  said ;  "  we 
are  now  governed  by  a  weak,  decaying 
power,  which  we  cannot  resp6ct.  We 
have  no  protection  against  wrong  and  in- 
justice; we  are  harried,  beaten,  and 
insulted ;  and  if  some  change  does  not 
come  soon  we  will  leave  the  island.** 

It  was  past  midnight  when  our  inter- 
view came  to  a  close,  and  we  prepared  to 
dispose  ourselves  for  slumber.  But  a 
host  of  visitors  of  another  kind  soon  made 
its  appearance  and  importuned  us  with 
unwearying  attentions.  Sleep  was  impos- 
sible, so  we  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage 
and  stepped  out  into  the  night.  There 
was  an  exquisite  freshness  in  the  mountain 
air ;  the  wind  had  lulled,  and  the  full  moon, 
rising  high  above  the  snowy  pinnacles  of 
the  Levkd  Ore,  shed  its  soft,  pale  light 
upon  the  olive-clad  valley  below.  It  was 
an  enchanting  scene,  so  suggestive  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  as  to  banish  from 
our  minds  those  pictures  of  human  pas- 
sion and  human  anguish  upon  which 
these  stern,  majestic  heights  have  looked 
down  throughout  the  ages  with  calm,  un- 
moved serenity. 

We  left  Lakkos  at  dawn,  and  our  Mus- 
sulman attendants  played  a  trick  on  our 
Christian  gendarme,  whom  they  systemat- 
ically boycotted,  by  not  awakening  him 
from  his  slumbers  when  we  started.  Tan- 
turn  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum.  He 
overtook  us,  breathless  and  excited,  after 
we  had  travelled  about  ten  miles.  As  we 
continued  to  ascend  the  scenery  at  every 
moment  became  wilder,  and  the  view 
more  extensive,  until  at  length  the  western 
half  of  the  island  seemed  to  spread  like  a 
map  beneath  our  view.  We  then  de- 
scended into  the  upland  plain  of  Omalos, 
which  lies  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  high  tableland, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  heart  of 
the  Sphakian  district,  measures  about  four 
miles  by  three ;  it  is  perfectly  level,  and 
the  melted  snow  and  rain-water  spreads 
over  its  surface  until  late  in  the  spring, 
finding  no  exit  except  by  a  subterranean 
cavern  or  katdvothron,  into  which  it 
rushes  with  extraordinary  force.  The 
plain  was  now  dry,  and  covered  with  the 
verdure  and  foliage  of  a  northern  climate  ; 
its  only  human  occupants  were  half-a- 
dozen  wild-looking  peasants,  who  stared 
at  us  with  unmixed  astonishment.  We 
proceeded  to  a  point  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  plain,  where  the  rocky  barrier  be- 
fore us  seemed  to  afford  no  possible 
means  of  egress,  when  we  unexpectedly 
came  upon  the  Xvldscala,  or  •*  Wooden 
Ladder,"  the  end  of  the  southern  entrance 
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to  ihe  Sphakiaa  stroaghold,  and  wiiliout 
doubt  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mouDtaia  passes  in  the  world.  We  stood 
upoD  the  brink  of  a  steep  declivity,  de- 
scending at  least  three  thousand  (eet  Into 
a  narrow  gorge,  where,  amid  the  dense 
foliage  of  overhanglne;  trees,  sve  seemed 
to  caich  the  sparkle  of  a  running  stream ; 
enormous  pile  of  dark'blue 
rock,  frowning  grimly  at  us  from  out  of 
the  sky  above,  broke  o£f  into  a  terrific 
precipice,  and  sank  sheer  into  the  abyss 
beneath  our  feet;  to  our  left  stupeadous 
mountain  forms,  massed  and  contorted  by 
some  fierce  convulsion  of  nature,  appeared 
to  leap  and  rage  and  battle  together  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  while  above  them  all 
Mount  Holy  Ghost,  like  a  monarch  among 
giants,  rose  glistening  in  a  royal  maotle 
of  purest  white.  It  was  one  of  Ibose 
sights  which,  wheti  once  seen,  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

The  Xyldscala  has  been  given  a  bad 
name  by  the  travellers  and  the  guide- 
books;* but  our  mules,  like  the  Tomm^ 
Atkins  of  after-dinner  speeches,  were  nt 
to  go  anywhere  and  to  do  anything,  and 
our  human  companions  were  equally  reli- 
able. We  accomplished  the  descent 
without  mishap,  and  rested  for  a  while 
beneath  the  shade  of  beautiful  plaue- 
trees,  near  by  the  running  stream,  which, 
springing  suddenly  from  a  cleft  in  the 
rock  and  vanishing  again  into  some  myste- 
rious aperture,  disappears  and  reappears 
again  several  limes  m  Its  progress  down 
the  valley.  We  followed  the  course  of 
the  stream  as  it  wound  its  way  among  the 
Immense  boulders  which  had  fallen  from 
the  beetling  cliffs  around  us  ;  sometimes 
the  bed  was  dry,  and  afforded  a  kind  of 
path  ;  at  other  limes  it  was  necessary  to 
scramble  up  the  mountain-side  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  where  the  way,  leading 
up  and  down  among  pinnacled  rocks  or 
sharply  turning  by  the  verge  of  some  un- 
expected precipice,  was  even  more  trying 
to  the  nerves  than  the  XyI6scala  itself. 
The  absolute  indifference  of  my  mule, 
which  would  sometimes  stop  to  browse  on 
some  choice  fern  or  mountain  shrub,  at  a 
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poinlwbere  a  single  false  step  would  ii» 
hurled  us  both  to  destruction,  would  ce 
tainly  have  been  a  little  irritating  were  ! 
not  a  consoling  sign'  that  the  Boinal  h 
no  tendency  to  vertigo.  Every  iiiaaii 
the  scenery  changed,  as  one  giganiil 
mountain  succeeded  ano'her  on  e  ''  ~ 
hand,  but  no  sign  of  human  life  I 
upon  the  deep  solitude  till  we  approachea 
a  little  ruined  monastery  half  hidd«i 
among  beautiful  cypresses.  The  form  e 
these  graceful  trees  has  ever  been  coo 
nected  In  the  Cretan  mind  with  Ihe  idea 
of  feminine  beauty,  and  one  may  hear  tbi 
muleteers  singing  some  such  love-ditty  a 
this;  — 

My  slender  little  cypress-tree. 

With  purple  cap  so  neat. 

What  happy  youth  shall  fondle  thee 

And  linger  at  thy  feet  ?  • 
A  little  further  we  came  to  the  hamlet 
of  Samarfa,  perched  upon  the  rocks 
hanging  the  stream.  Here  during  lbs 
Insurrection  of  1S67,  a  great  number  ol 
the  Sphakiotes  perished  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger; for  the  Turks  occupied  the  pan 
below,  and  egress  by  the  Xyliiscala  ynal 
impossible  In  the  winter.  The  huge  pet^ 
pendicular  cliffs  now  began  to  draw  t» 
gether  on  either  side,  leaving  us  only  9, 
dark,  narrow  passage  of  a  fen  yards' 
widlh,  and  frequently  compelliag  us  u 
wade  for  some  lime  In  the  middle  of  tbi 
stream.  1  have  never,  in  the  Alps,  tbci 
Pyrenees,  or  the  Balkans,  seen  .-iaylhia| 
so  unique,  so  awe-inspiring,  so  terrific. 
and  my  companion,  who  was  familial 
with  the  scenery  of  Ihe  Himalayas,  cmik 
remember  nothing  equally  impressific 
After  proceeding  tor  some  hours  wiihoii 
ing  the  sun,  we  reached  a  poiv 


e  the 


great 


to  draw  apart,  and  found  ourselvei 
little  village  of  Hagfa  Roumtfle  n 
sea.  where,  shaded  by  the  overbaogitig 
heights  and  abundantly  watered  by  thc 
running  stream,  the  orange  and  lemon 
groves  flourish  with  such  wonderful  lun 
riance  as  almost  to  conceal  the  scatlerad 
dwellings  of  Ihe  inhabitants.  We  de 
scended  to  the  beach,  where  a  large  foro 
of  Turkish  soldiers  was  encamped, 
Some  of  them  were  washing  ihemselvc* 
la  the  stream  which  enters  the  sea  clot 
by,  or  hastening  to  and  fro  as  they  p 
pared  their  evening  meal;  olberv  r 
watching  with  delight  a  toy  wa 
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with  a  crank  which  worked  a  pair  of  clap* 
pers,  and  made  an  amazing  noise.  Most 
of  them  were  good-humored  looking  lads, 
and  it  was  hard  to  believe  all  the  bad 
things  one  heard  of  them.  But  soldiers, 
like  schoolboys,  will  do  anything  that  the 
authorities  permit.  Leaving  my  compan- 
ions, I  proceeded  alone  along  the  coast  in 
order  to  shake  off  the  fatigue  of  the  day 
by  a  plunge  in  the  Libyan  Sea.  As  I 
swam  back  towards  the  land,  I  perceived 
a  gendarme  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand  await- 
ing my  approach.  He  was  a  surly-looking 
fellow,  and  as  I  reached  the  shore  he 
made  some  observations  in  Turkish  which 
I  did  not  understand.  He  seemed  greatly 
surprised  that  I  took  no  notice  of  his 
presence,  and  after  a  few  more  growls  he 
walked  slowly  away.  We  returned  at 
nightfall  to  the  village,  where  we  found  a 
sheep  had  been  slain  in  honor  of  our 
arrival,  and  we  watched  it  hungrily  as  it 
roasted  d  la  Pallicare  —  that  is  to  say,  on 
wooden  spits  by  a  logwood  fire,  the  flames 
of  which  lit  up  the  faces  of  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators.  We  dined  and  slept 
in  the  upper  chamber  of  our  host,  a  long 
loft  containing  numerous  tables  covered 
with  silkworms;  and  before  retiring  to 
rest  we  chatted  for  some  time  with  several 
of  the  villagers.  They  had  fewer  tales  of 
wrong  to  relate  than  their  countrymen  at 
Lakkos,  but  they  mentioned  that  among 
other  things  some  thirty  of  their  bee-hives 
had  been  stolen  by  the  soldiers.  They 
were  afraid,  they  said,  to  pursue  their 
avocations  at  any  distance  from  their 
homes,  lest  their  wives  and  families  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  bated  Asiatics. 

Next  morning  we  descended  to  the 
shore,  and  embarked  in  a  small  sailing- 
boat  for  the  town  of  Sphakid,  where  our 
mules  were  to  meet  us  in  the  evening. 
We  said  farewell  with  regret  to  our  hos- 
pitable friends,  and  sailed  out  upon  the 
waters  which  once  proved  so  unpropitious 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  companions.  Far 
away  to  our  right  was  the  island  of  Gavda, 
the  Clauda  of  the  Acts,  beneath  whose 
shelter  the  hard-pressed  crew  **  had  much 
work  to  come  by  the  boat ; "  to  our  left, 
under  the  overhanging  mountains,  we 
could  see  Lutr6,  the  Phcenicd  where  they 
hoped  to  winter;  before  us,  near  the  end 
of  a  projecting  headland,  was  the  port 
known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Kaloi 
LifftSnes^  or  the  Fair  Havens.  But  now 
we  were  visited  by  no  blustering  Eurocly- 
don ;  the  air  was  calm,  and  the  almost 
tropical  heat  was  intensified  by  refraction 
from  the  great  mountains,  which  descend 
precipitously  into  the  sea.    High  above 
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Lutr6  is  the  group  of  Sphakiote  villages 
named  AnopoTis,  almost  desolated  by  the 
Turks  during  the  great  insurrection  of 
1 821 ;  near  one  of  them  a  beautiful  Spha- 
kiote woman,  in  order  to  escape  from  her 
captors,  leaped  with  her  child  in  her  arms 
into  a  deep  well  and  was  drowned.  The 
villagers  all  descend  to  Lutr6  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  bringing  their  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  with  them.  We  reached 
Sphakid  early  in  the  afternoon,  a  pretty, 
clean  little  town  which,  with  its  sheltered 
situation  and  sunny  southern  aspect,  may 
perhaps  become  the  Cannes  or  Mentone 
of  the  East  when  Crete  sees  happier  days. 
Most  of  its  houses  were  laid  in  ruins  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence,  but  nearly 
all  have  been  restored  ;  and  many  of  them 
have  a  comfortable  appearance  which 
seems  almost  out  of  place  in  this  afflicted 
land. 

We  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
eparch,  who,  though  a  Christian,  wore  the 
red  fez  of  a  Turkish  official.  He  was  a 
fine,  hale  old  man,  and  an  excellent  type 
of  the  better  class  of  Greek  rural  magis- 
trate. He  had  no  complaints  to  make  to 
us  of  the  cpnduct  of  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
who,  he  said,  were  kept  in  strict  discipline 
by  the  commandant,  an  excellent  officer, 
with  whom  he  worked  in  perfect  harmony. 
But  he  was  much  distressed  by  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  lawless  mountaineers  in  his 
district,  and  still  more  by  the  incapacity 
of  the  gendarmerie  witn  which  he  was 
expected  to  preserve  order.  He  spoke  of 
the  prevalence  of  sheep-stealing.  "  Every 
Sphakiote,"  he  said,  "  is  a  shepherd,  and 
every  shepherd  is  a  thief."  The  butchers 
of  the  town,  he  told  us,  were  in  league 
with  the  thieves,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
frustrate  his  efforts.  Like  all  the  more 
sensible  Cretans  whom  I  have  met,  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong  gov- 
ernment. **  \i  England  held  the  reins," 
he  said,  **the  Cretan  mule  would  not 
kick."*  It  was  evident  he  knew  little 
of  our  very  partial  success  among  the 
Cypriotes,  a  far  more  governable  people. 
We  accompanied  the  worthy  man  on  a 
visit  to  the  Turkish  commandant,  whose 
quarters  were  in  an  old  Venetian  fortress 
commanding  the  bay.  We  had  a  long 
conversation  with  this  military  officer,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  energy  and  en- 
lightenment, and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  Turkey  could  only  provide  herself 
with  two  such  officials  as  these  in  every 

*  The  idea  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  rhyming 
aphorism :  — 
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district  of  her  European  empire,  the  task 

not  prove  aUogelher  insuperable. 

Next  morring  we  mounted  our  faithful 

mules  and  departed  from  SphakiS,  receiv- 

liiary  salute  by  order  of  the 
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del  of  the  Sphakiotes.  This  extraordinary 
deftle  is  in  some  respects  even  more  re- 
markable than  that  which  leads  from  the 
Xyltfscala.  The  precipices  by  which  it  is 
enclosed,  though  vast  and  magnificent,  are 
not  as  lofty  as  those  we  had  seen  the  day 
before  yesterday,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  draw  together  even  still  more  closelj-, 
and  possess  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  won- 
derfulluxuriance  of  the  foliage  by  which 
they  are  covered.  The  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants  spring  apparently  from  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  envelop  it  with  a 
mantie  of  brilhant  coloring,  while  the  Hg- 
tree  and  ilex,  finding  root  in  -every  nook 
and  cranny,  join  their  foliage  overhead 
and  convert  the  narrow  passage  into  a 
leafy  arcade.  Here  and  there  the  clifls 
converge  ro  closely  that  a  man  of  fair 
stature  could  touch  the  rocky  walls  with 
either  hand  by  extending  his  arms;  in 
other  places  the  passage  maintains  an 
even  width  of  six  to  eight  feel,  the  contour 
of  its  sides  corresponding  so  exactly  that 
one  might  fancy  it  had  been  excavated  by 
the  giants  of  old,  or  traced  by  the  finger  of 
Vulcan  when  the  world  was  liquid  with 
fervent  heal.  We  came  to  a  more  open 
spot,  where  we  saw  the  cheery  sunlight 
again,  and  the  rocks  above  us  seemed  lo 
retire  among  tangled  groves  of  brushwood. 
Here,  not  many  weeks  ago,  a  party  of  four 
gendarmes  had  been  (ired  at  and  killed  by 
the  mountaineers,  concealed  among  the 
thickets  on  the  inaccessible  heights  above; 
and  a  few  paces  farther  on  we  were  shown 
the  spot  where  they  lie  buried  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  myrlle-lree.  Shortly  afterwards 
we  met  with  a  number  of  peasants  de- 
scending the  pass  with  mules  and  bag- 
gage 1  one  of  them,  on  catching  sight  of 
us,  withdrew  to  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  where 
he  remained  with  averted  face  till  we  had 
gone  by.  He  was  probably  "  wanted  "  by 
the  authorities,  and  consequently  did  not 
appreciate  arfMCon/r^  with  our  gendarmes; 
but  if  he  had  been  in  the  thicket  above, 
with  a  rifie  in  his  hand,  he  would  perhaps 
have  saluted  them  in  a  different  way. 


We  at  length  emerged  from  the  pass  ai 
entered  the  wild  upland  district  of  Askj 
pho,  some  five  thousand  feet  above  tn 
sea,  where  the  mountains  form  a  barric 
on  every  side,  and  the  snow  lies  sc 
in  the  winter  thai  the  whole  populatioi 
migrates  lo  Sphakil  till  the  spring.  Somi 
of  the  heights  are  occupied  by  Turkij 
soldiers,  whose  experiences  during  Ih 
cold  season  (annot  have  been  agreeable 
Wc  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  village  a 
N6pros,  a  veritable  home  of  the  vendetU 
—  the  Nfiprioies  once  wholly  exiirpatet 
the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village-^ 
and  then  pushed  on  to  Askypho,  a  lillll 
town  which  gives  its  name  lo  the 
district.  Here  we  lunched  in  the  bouM 
of  a  peasant,  a  fine,  wild-looking  fello^ 
who  entertained  us  with  that  warm,  en 
dial  hospitality  which  seems  lo  vanic 
everywhere  before  the  onward  march  a 
civilization.  The  house  was  apparently 
inhabited  by  several  families ;  most  of  tb« 
men  were  absent,  but  there  was  a  groupol 
women  who  gazed  at  us  with  open,  woB 
dering  eyes  — pale,  spiritless,  dejectMJ 
creatures,  even  more  subdued  ia  manne 
than  their  sisters  on  the  Greek  mainland 
It  is  strange  how,  as  we  traverse  the  worl 
from  east  to  west,  the  position  of  womt 
gradually  alters,  till  at  length  we  come  I 
Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  where  llie  girl  of  ill 
period  assumes  the  airs  of  a  queen  an 
sends  her  male  acquaintances  about  it 
town  like  so  many  errand  boys.  The  ul 
lands  of  Ask3*pho  have  witnessed  many  I 
terrible  scene  of  carnage,  more  especia]|] 
in  1821,  when  a  whole  Turkish  army,  fuf 
nished  with  artillery,  was  annihilated  b 
;  the  wretched  ftigitivt 


tains;  ihey 


hunted  like  hares  c 

■ere  shot  down  when  begginj 
.„.  ...„^.  _..  the  doors  of  their  enemi" 
and  tor  many  years  the  pass  by  which 
now  prepared  to  descend  into  Apoktfrc 
was  thickly  strewn  with  their  bones,  f 
is  said  that  the  devil  is  known  at  AskvplK 
by  the  title  of  "the  Local  Gentleman,^'*! 
euphemism,  of  course,  but  nevertheles 
containing  certain  elements  of  truth. 

We  descended  by  a  long  defile,  and  past 
ing  the  Sphakian  boundarj'.  we  found  oui 
selves  at  evening  in  the  town  of  Vamoi 
the  capital  of  Apokdrona.  Here  all  lb 
Urge  public  buildings  of  the  governroen 
were  burned  during  the  in.'iurrectioo  t 
1867,  and  part  of  them  now  served  a 
stables  for  the  horses  of  a  regiment  a 
Turkish  cavalry.  We  were  received  h 
some  of  Ihe  Christian  judges,  and  olbe 
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notabilities  of  the  town,  amongst  whom 
was  the  son  of  the  famous  Sphakiote  chief, 
Christodoulak^s.  His  brother  Nicholas, 
whom  I  had  frequently  met  at  Athens,  and 
who  told  me  that  he  had  killed  twelve 
Turks  with  his  own  hand,  had  made  his 
escape  from  Crete  last  autumn,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence 
by  the  courl-martial.  I  pass  rapidly  over 
the  remaining  incidents  of  our  journey. 
Next  day,  accompanied  by  our  friends  from 
Vamos,  we  visited  two  villages,  in  one  of 
which  thirty-five  houses,  in  the  other 
twenty-three,  had  been  pillaged  and  burnt 
last  autumn.  In  one  of  them  an  interest- 
ing incident  occurred.  An  aged  and  infirm 
Turk,  who  more  than  sixty  years  ago  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  ChristodouIakSs's 
father,  and  had  been  treated  kindly  by  him, 
came  forward  and  greeted  the  young  man 
with  evident  affection.  We  shook  hands 
with  the  poor  old  man,  and  this  friendly 
act  on  our  part  raised  murmurs  among 
some  of  the  Christian  bystanders.  We 
then  entered  a  little  church,  in  which  a 
philanthropic  Christian  was  teaching  the 
children  of  the  villagers  to  read.  There 
are  no  longer  any  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  since  the  promulgation  of  the 
firman.  Hitherto,  a  certain  sum  has  been 
yearly  inscribed  in  the  budget  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  but  now  the  Porte  only 
offers  half  the  budget  surplus  for  these 
purposes,  that  is  to  say,  half  nothing;  in- 
asmuch as  there  never  is  a  surplus.  Pro* 
ceeding  on  our  way,  we  soon  came  insight 
of  the  fine  bay  of  Suda,  where  seven  ves- 
sels of  the  Turkish  navy  were  riding  at 
anchor,  and  then  approached  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  Aptera,  the  "wingless 
town,"  where  the  Sirens,  vanquished  in  a 
contest  of  singing  by  the  Muses,  lost  their 
feathers,  and,  casting  themselves  into  the 
sea,  were  changed  into  the  rocky  islets 
which  lie  in  a  group  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  Descending  a  rugged  path  by  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  we  came,  for  the  first 
time,  to  a  track  which  almost  deserved 
the  name  of  a  road ;  here  we  met  with  a 
body  of  Turkish  troops  on  the  march, 
light-hearted  youths,  who  were  singing  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  and  beating  time 
by  clapping  their  hands.  It  was  a  sultry 
day,  and  none  of  them  had  partaken  of 
food  since  the  night  before,  for  it  was  the 
time  of  the  Ramazan  ;  and  yet  these  cheery 
souls  were  as  happy  as  kings.  Some  of 
them  rebuked  our  Mussulman  gendarme, 
who  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  for  indulging 
in  this  luxury  during  the  time  of  the  fast, 
for  the  true  son  of  Islam,  as  I  have  often 
heard,  is  vexed  in  his  righteous  soul  by 
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the  laxity  of  the  Cretan  believer.  Here 
was  a  real  Salvation  Army,  hungry, 
thirsty,  ill  clad,  and  toiling  oeneath  a 
burning  sun;  yet  jubilant  and  joyous  in 
the  hope  of  a  world  to  come. 

In  another  hour  we  had  reached  the 
plain  of  Canea,  leaving  to  our  left  some 
pleasantly  situated  villages  which  were 
reduced  to  ruins  during  the  troubles  of 
last  autumn ;  and  soon  we  found  ourselves 
again  threading  our  way  among  the  motley 
crowds,  the  dogs,  the  smells,  and  the  piles 
of  refuse  which  fill  the  streets  of  the  cap- 
ital city.  When,  on  descending  from  our 
mules,  we  offered  some  money  to  our 
Christian  gendarme  he  received  it  grate- 
fully, and  wished  us  farewell  with  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand ;  when  we  made  the 
same  gift  to  his  Mussulman  confrlre^  he 
accepted  it  with  a  somewhat  haughty 
glance  and  turned  on  his  heel  without  say- 
ing a  word.  It  is  not  good  for  the  man- 
ners to  belong  to  a  dominant  minority. 

What  were  the  impressions  derived 
from  this  brief  sojourn  among  a  fierce,  in- 
domitable people,  this  visit  to  the  crater  of 
a  half-slumbering  volcano  ?  I  must  speak 
with  becoming  humility  on  the  question 
of  Cretan  feeling  in  general,  for  Sphaki£ 
is  not  Crete,  and  the  islanders  of  the 
eastern  districts  are  cast  in  a  gentler 
mould  than  the  wild  mountaineers  of  the 
west.  But  what  Sphakid  thinks  to-day 
Crete  will  think  to-morrow,  as  somebody 
once  said  of  Birmingham  and  England.  I 
have  seen  a  country  in  military  occupa- 
tion, where  every  peasant,  as  he  stands  at 
his  cottage  door,  can  see  a  fortress  on 
some  height  commanding  his  village,  re- 
minding him  of  his  duty  to  the  sultan  and 
the  consequences  to  himself,  his  home, 
and  his  worldly  goods  if  by  any  chance  he 
should  disregard  it.  And  yet  what  is  the 
spirit  among  the  peasantry?  Is  it  that 
which  St.  Paul  wished  to  foster  among 
their  ancestors  when  he  told  their  first 
bishop  to  "  rebuke  them  sharply,"  and  to 
*•  put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  princi- 
palities and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates  "  ? 
I  fear  not.  An  insurrection,  such  as  I 
ventured  to  predict  in  the  pages  of  this 
review,  was  only  averted  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  by  the  intense  and  unusual  cold 
which  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greek 
government  and  prevented  the  refugees 
in  Greece  from  joining  their  brethren  in 
the  mountains.  Unlike  the  politicians  of 
the  towns,  the  peasants  have  little  rhetoric 
and  no  bluster ;  but  they  have  quite  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  not  to  be  endured.  They  are 
willing  to  wait  a  little  until  the  signal  for 
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e  ihey  will  coateat 
Ihemselves  with  a  hiad  of  vendetla  war- 
fare, murdering  stray  gendarmes  and  sol- 
diers when  ihey  get  the  chance,  and  thus 
exacting  3  kind  oE  reparation  sanctioned 
by  immemorial  usage  in  their  country.  A 
Cretan  peasant,  when  injured,  prefers,  if 
possible,  to  take  the  life  of  his  oppressor ; 
but,  failing  this,  il  will  do  as  well  to  take 
the  life  of  any  one  belonging  lo  his  ene- 
my's family  or  creed.  And  while  the 
military  occupation  continues,  while  lib' 
ertyis  restricted  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
CODstltution,  and  the  villages  are  infested 
by  Albanian  gendarmes,  so  long  the 
Christian  peasant  in  general,  and  the 
Spbakiote  mountaineer  in  particular,  will 
think  himself  entitled  to  take  a  Mussul- 
man life  whenever  he  conveniently  can. 

Englishmenhabilually  look  to  the  moral 
Aspect  of  all  questions,  even  those,  it  is 
said,  in  which  their  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned. Taking  human  life  is  murder, 
and  we  should  probably  hang,  or  try  to 
hang,  a  great  many  of  the  Sphakiotes  if 
we  ever  occupied  Crete.  In  order  lo  en- 
list sympathy  in  Eogland  for  the  Cretan 
ChriElians  it  would  be  advisable  lo  repre- 
sent them  as  eminently  respectable  per- 
sons, oE  irreproachable  principles  and 
business  habits,  who,  much  against  their 
will,  are  compelled  to  associate  with  un- 
speakably wicked  Turks.  1  cannot  go 
quite  so  far  as  this  j  but  I  venture  to  plead 
that  their  faults  are  largely  attributable  to 
the  unhappy  history  of  their  country,  to 
the  incapacity  and  bad  faith  of  their  rulers, 
and  to  llie  prolonged  indifference  of 
Europe.  They  have  been  inured  to  the 
"wild  justice  of  revenge,"  because  they 
have  never  had  a  government  which  could 
really  govern,  and  so  they  have  became  a 
law  to  themselves;  the  violence  oE  their 
political  factions  has  been  encouraged  by 
unscrupulous  and  intriguing  pashas,  while 
Europe,  having  authorized  the  bestowal  of 
those  privileges  which  have  now  been  in 
great  part  taken  frona  them,  did  not  con- 
cern itself  to  see  that  they  were  started  in 
political  life  with  a  fairly  workable  con- 
stitution. Itdoes  not  disposeof  the  ques- 
tion to  say  that  the  Cretans  received  as 
much  liberty  as  they  could  expect;  that 
they  made  a  bad  use  o£  it,  and  therefore 
deserve  their  present  misEortunes,  Such 
a  statement,  if  true,  would  only  be  appli- 
cable to  the  blatant  politicians  of  the 
towns,  who  have  been  the  mainspring  oi 
all  the  trouble.  The  peasants  at  least  are 
justitied  in  their  altitude  of  sullen  resist- 
ance by   the  ill-treatment  they  have  re- 
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ceived  from  the  soldiers  and 
during  the  last  ten  roomhs. 
ing  to  do  with  the  much-v 
of  ''  atrocities  "  ;  putting  these 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that, 
military  occupation  was  completed,  the 
soldiers  first,  and  the  gendarmes  after- 
wards, acted  with  a  brutality  only  partially 
checked,  and  sometimes  not  checked  at  all 
by  their  officers.  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected from  half-civiiised  AnatoliaB  war- 
riors, alien  in  creed  and  race  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  sent  ?  Still  worse 
was  the  conduct  oE  the  new  Albanian  gefr 
darmes,  whose  rapacity  was  baulkeiTby 
the  refusal  oE  the  people  lo  give  them  the 
bitksheeik  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  elsewhere.  No  doubt  Ihey  met 
with  much  provocation  from  the  rustics: 
and  when,  in  return,  they  cudgelled  their 
prisoners  soundly,  and  rtrove  them  before 
them  tied  by  dozens  to  long  ropes,  they 
probably  were  unaware  that  Ihey  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  conventional  usage. 
But  a  burning  feeling  of  indignaiion 
mains  among  the  peasants,  who  feel  ' 
without  having  been  conquered,  they 
been  treated  as  a  conquered  people. 
Most  of  these  acts  oE  violence 
committed  during  the  autumn,  whei 
Mussulman  villagers,  who  had  lied  to  the 
towns,  were  being  reinstated  in  tbeir 
houses,  and  the  Christians  were  compelled 
to  restore  stolen  property  and  to  give  coea- 
pensation  for  what  they  had  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  laller  were  terrorized  into 
signing  bonds  for  sums  which  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  harm  they  had 
done.  The  appointment  oE  mixed  tribu- 
nals to  regulate  the  payment  oE  indem- 
nities has  not  mended  matters  appreciabltr. 
The  bonds  have  been  declared  invahcl: 
but  the  tribunals,  so  far  as  1  can  hear, 
have  as  a  rule  confined  themselves  to 
compensating  Mussulmans,  and  pay  little 
attention  to  Christian  claims  ;  the  Mussul- 
man members  of  the  courts  finding  ex- 
cuses for  absenting  ihemselves  wliea 
claims  are  made  against  their  co-religioo- 
ists.  It  must,  however,  be  rcmemMred 
that  the  Christians  did  far  more  damage 
than  the  Mussulmans,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter,  la  flying  from  the  country  diitricti. 
left  all  their  property  to  the  mercy  of  the 
former,  and  could  only  retaliate  by  attack- 
ing the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  M 
the  large  towns.  The  Christian  villager* 
who  pillaged  and  burned  their  neighlMrs' 
property  were  easily  recogolzed.  while  il 
was  hard  to  track  Ihe  criminals  OD  (be 
other  side  among  the  Mussulman  eanailU 
who  made  raids  from  Canea.  Candia,  or 
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Rethjnno.  I  ^ve  heard  that  Christians 
readily  bore  witness  against  each  other 
before  the  courts,  and  even  brought  false 
charges  against  their  personal  or  political 
enemies:  while  no  Mussulmasi  cooid  lie 
induced  to  give  evidence  against  any  one 
of  his  own  creed.  The  question  of  in- 
demnities is  still  a  burning  one,  and  small 
progress  has  been  made  towards  settling 
it.  Among  the  various  suggestions  I  have 
heard  the  worst  is  that  which  proposes 
to  "  let  bygones  be  bygones."  The  Cre- 
tans know  no  such  precept,  and  if  the 
injured  owners  of  property  are  not  recom- 
pensed in  some  way  they  will  have  re- 
course once  more  to  the  vendetta,  their 
long-established  method  of  settling  their 
grievances. 

But  however  the  question  of  compen- 
sation may  be  arranged,  one  thing  is  clear 

—  the  peasants  must  not  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  an  Albanian  gendarmerie.  It 
may  be  said  that  nothing  could  have  been 
worse  than  the  old  native  police  force, 
which  was  always  useless  and  unmanage- 
able, and  deserted  wholesale  at  the  cno- 
ment  when  its  services  were  most  required. 
But  nota  mala  res  op/ima  esij  SLud  there 
is  no  reason  why,  under  a  better  system 
of  discipline,  a  native  force  should  not  be 
competent  to  maintain  order  in  the  island. 
One  may  point  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Irish  constabulary,  the  brothers  and  sons 
of  the  men  who  groan  at  **  Balfour's  min- 
ions "  and  sing  "Harvey  DufiE"  in  the 
streets  of  their  native  village.  I  have 
heard  some  curious  revelations  of  the 
state  of  discipline  in  the  old  gendarmerie 
which  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of  its 
inefficiency.  My  informant  was  a  former 
officer,  a  Christian.     The  Turks,  he  said 

—  the  Cretan  Mussulmans  are  always 
called  *' Turks  "  in  the  island  —  were  in- 
dolent and  lazy,  but  generally  respectful 
and  obedient ;  the  Albanians,  of  whom 
there  were  some  in  the  old  force,  were 
disorderly  and  insolent;  but  the  Chris- 
tians were  absolutely  unmanageable,  "  far 
worse  than  the  Albanians."  If  a  Turk  dis- 
obeyed his  orders  he  sent  the  offender  to 
prison  ;  but  he  never  ventured  to  punish 
a  Christian.  If  by  chance  he  found  a 
Christian  gendarme  smoking  in  a  caf^, 
and  told  him  to  go  on  duty,  the  answer 
would  probably  be,  **  I  prefer  to  finish  my 
pipe."  If  he  threatened  punishment,  he 
would  meet  with  the  cool  reply,  "Very 
well  ;  we  shall  see  what  the  deputy  of  my 
district  has  to  say  about  it."  It  was  like 
the  time-honored  phrase  at  Eton,  "  I  will 
go  to  my  tutor."     If  he  reported  the  cul- 
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pritto  -tJie  senior  officer,  tht.^4fOfntif,-vrho 
could  not  a£Eord  to  lose  a  vote,  would  in- 
tervene—  in  all  pr^iability  with  success. 
The  Tockish  deputies  would  not  always 
exert  themselves  in  the  same  way,  con- 
sequently there  was  some  kind  of  disci- 
pline among  the  Turkish  gendarmes. 
The  whole  force  was,  in  fact,  permeated 
and  corrupted  bv  politics,  with  the  natural 
result  that  it  fell  to  pieces  when  political 
parties  came  to  blows.  What  is  wanted 
for  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  native 
gendarmerie  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  few 
dozen  good  officers,  and  behind  them  a 
strong  executive  government,  independent 
of  party  influence.  It  is  to  this  conclu- 
sion—  the  necessitv.for  a  strong  govern- 
ment —  that  a  stucfy  of  every  department 
of  Cretan  life  brings  us  in  the  end. 

What  shall  this  government  be  ?  The 
present  state  of  things  is  intolerable,  and 
yet  the  more  closely  we  examine  the  exist- 
ing situation  the  more  difficult  do  we  find 
it  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Occupation  bv  a 
foreign  power  is  impossible;  annexation 
to  Greece  is  even  more  impossible,  though 
the  destinv  of  the  island  is  undoubtedly 
linked  in  the  future  with  that  of  the  Hel- 
lenic kingdom.  Meantime  it  is  vain  for 
Greek  patriots  to  rage  furiously  and  to 
deal  ofiE-hand  with  a  problem  which  time 
alone  will  solve  —  they  can  only  rush 
blindly  into  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  doomed, 
like  the  Athenian  youth  of  old,  to  perish 
in  its  fatal  maze.  Nothing  but  a  policy 
•of  caution  and  circumspection  can  at  the 
present  moment  advance  the  cause  of 
Hellenism.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  fairy 
tale  may  repeat  itself,  and  the  great  Greelc 
statesman  who  has  held  the  clue  with 
patience  and  has  warily  felt  his  steps  for 
so  many  years,  may  yet  emerge,  like 
another  Theseus,  from  those  tortuous  in- 
tricacies, having  vanquished  the  Minotaur 
of  Turkish  rule. 

Meanwhile  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
some  more  tolerable  mode  of  existence 
may  be  devised  for  the  Cretans  by  the 
collective  statesmanship  of  Europe  ?  That 
all  the  powers  would  act  together  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  expected,  for  one  of 
them,  at  least,  would  not  alter  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  keeping  running  sores  open 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  But  the  pow- 
ers which  desire  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  most  of  all  the  Sublime  Porte,  are 
interested  in  finding  sl  modus  vivendi  ior 
the  Cretans  with  all  possible  speed.  It 
is  useless  to  suggest  the  revocation  of  the 
firman  of  last  November,  for  at  once  we 
raise  the  spectre  of  Turkish  amour propre. 
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If  tbe  tirman  cannot  be  withdrawn,  it 
might  be  amended,  or  another  prepared: 
some  of  its  features  —  such  as  the  reduo 
lion  of  Ihe  number  of  deputies — are  by 
no  means  objectionable.  The  more  essen- 
tial provisions  of  a  new  arrangement  would 
be  :  the  appoinimeDt  of  the  vali  for  life  or 
for  a  long  term  of  years ;  the  right  of  veto 
on  lepslaiive  measures  to  rest  solely  with 
the  vali ;  the  financial  independence  of  the 
island  with  a  small  lixed  tribute  accruing 
to  the  Porte ;  a  native  gendarmerie ;  and  a 
reform  in  the  system  of  electing  judges. 
The  valis  of  Crete  have  hitherto  occupied 
a  most  unenviable,  I  may  say  a  despicable, 
position ;  they  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
court  intrigues  at  Constaniinople,  and 
political  factions  at  Canea,  and  they  have 
found  it  their  policy  to  foment  dissensions 
in  the  island  in  order  to  prolong  their  own 
tenure  of  power.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  executive  has  falleu  into  discredit 
and  contempt,  and  anarchy  has  been  Ihe 
natural  consequence.  The  exercise  of  the 
veto  by  the  sultan  has  hitherto  only  exas- 
perated the  islanders  without  strengthen- 
ing the  imperial  authority.  The  story  of 
Ihe  financial  difKcuIIv  is  a  long  and  com- 
plicated one ;  it  may  cte  said  in  a  word  that 
the  result  of  many  makeshifts  and  com- 
promises has  been  th.it  the  Cretans  have 
beep  temptcfl  to  every  kinii  of  waaicful 
extravagance,  to  the  creation  of  useless 
posts,  and  (he  maintenance  of  an  over- 
grown and  incapable  gendarmerie,  while 
at  the  same  time  receiving  subventions  in 
the  form  of  doles  from  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  first  principle  of  financial  regenera- 
tion must  be  that  the  island  should  control 
lis  entire  income,  and  learn  to  hve  upon 
it.  Of  the  gendarmerie  I  h.ive  already 
spoken.  lastly,  with  regard  to  the  judges, 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  lar  jus- 
tice is  now  obtainable  in  a  country  where 
the  members  of  the  supreme  courts  are 
political  partisans,  chosen  by  a  factious 
majority,  and  utraid  to  announce  a  single 
decision  against  the  Interests  of  their 
supporters.  If  some  such  reforms  as 
those  I  have  briefly  indicated  were  intro- 
duced, and  a  man  of  energy,  justice,  and 
firmness  —  it  matters  little  whether  he  be 
Christian  or  Mussulman  —  were  appointed 
to  the  governorship,  the  people  of  Crete 
would  probably  remain  in  peace  under  the 
suierainty  of  the  sultan  —  until  the  time 
arrives  when  (he  cards  are  once  more 
shuffled  in  the  East,  and  this  noble  island 
finds  its  destined  place  as  Ihe  brightest 
jewel  in  the  Hellenic  crown. 

James  D.  Uourchier. 


From  Tho  Ccntlen 
.SOME  OLl>  1. 

The  diversity  in  the  forms  of  c 
cient  churches  is  more  considerable  t 
we  might  suppose  when  our  acqui 
with  them  is  limited  to  a  few  c 
only.  We  have  round  churche: 
number,  with  the  ruins  of  a  fifth,  and  n.__ 
tion  of  others  in  old  chronicles;  oblon;: 
churches,  cruciform  churches,  and  others 
in  which  the  east  ends  are  semicircular-, 
and  others,  again,  in  which  the  chancels 
are  finished  in  a  rectangular  manner. 
Their  general  arransemenis  are  also  very 


,rled. 


aisles. 


porches,  and  picturesque  parts  which 
others  are  without.  And  Id  ihos«  in- 
stances where  the  same  features  exist  ia 
many  fabrics,  there  are  differences  of 
finish  that  afford  further  variety.  A  toner, 
for  instance,  may  be  round,  or  square,  or 
octagonal,  or  triangular  —  for  we  have  one 
of  a  tri.mgular  form  at  Maldon,  in  Essex; 
and  it  may  be  crowned  with  a  spire,  or  by 
a  lantern,  as  at  Boston,  Lowick.  and  Folh- 
eringay;  or  capped  with  corner  turret!; 
or  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  which  may  be 
plain,  embattled,  or  pierced  with  tracery; 
and,  for  another  example,  a  porch  may  be 
merely  a  simple,  old-fashioned  shelter  n> 
a  doorway,  put  up  at  need,  as  at  .'Vslley 
Church,  Warwickshire,  or  an  clabonic 
structure  of  two  stories,  enriched  « '  ' 
beautiful  traceried  windows,  niclii 
exquisite  statues  in  them,  a  sundial  wid 
motto,  and  furnished  with  a  spiral  gvn 
and  stone  seats.  When  we  examioe  ' 
interiors  of  the  sacred  edifices,  and  t 
their  graceful  arcades  ;  their  wide-spaaiM 
roofs,  often  supported  by  angelic  figut 
their  carven  stalls  and  pulpits;  th' 
cient  fonts,  with  their  kneellng-si 
their  brazen  eafjles,  bearin?  the  Book  a 
Books  upon  their  extended  wings;  th| 
walla  recessed  with  sedilia,  piscina,  aul 
brys,  and  niches,  or  pierced  with  hagi 
scopes  and  lychnoscopcs;  their  floors, ' 
which  are  laid  brass  efSgies  of  the  „ 
and  good  buried  below,  or  great  sUIm  i 
scrit^d  with  their  names  and  lineage,  si 
Ihe  innumerable  details  of  siained-gla) 
wood,  metal,  and  stone,  we  cannot  fail  I 
observe  with  reverential  delight  llie  lavitf 
ment  of  variety  in  them  all.  In  ibe  maUJ' 
of  wealth  of  art-work,  too,  we  must  lot 
upon  them  as  caskets  containing  si 
ilie  richest  jewels  our  forefatberi 
left  us. 

The  quest  of  this  particular  kind  of  ll 
formation  lakes  us  into  many  beautiB 
;  nooks  and   many  diverse  neighbothoo 
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for  the  situation  of  our  ancient  churches 
is  as  varied  as  their  form  or  materials. 
Sometimes  the  founders  chose  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  apparently  that  the  edifice  might 
be  seen  ;  sometimes  they  chose  a  low,  se- 
cluded spot,  as  though  the  sacred  building 
was  to  be  hidden  from  those  likely  to 
injure  it.  Here,  as  at  Warkworth,  they 
chose  a  site  where  a  river  takes  a  sudden 
swerve,  and  almost  encompasses  it  with 
water,  as  by  a  wide  moat ;  or  on  a  sloping 
hillside,  visible  to  a  population  scattered 
over  a  plain  below  ;  or  in  a  deep  dell,  dif- 
ficult to  find,  as  at  Brenckburne ;  and 
there,  again,  they  chose  a  spot  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  vale,  or  in  a  flat  marsh,  or 
on  the  coast,  or  on  a  cliff.  In  some  places, 
in  our  towns  and  larger  villages,  houses 
have  now  hemmed  them  in  ;  in  others,  we 
see  them  as  those  saw  them  who  marked 
out  where  the  walls  were  to  be,  and  where 
the  doors  were  to  come,  and  the  windows 
to  be  placed,  ere  the  workmen  brought 
their  tools  and  commenced  their  tasks. 

The  materials  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion differ  according  to  the  localities.  In 
the  mountainous  Lake  District  —  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  —  there  is  a 
laminated  stone  used  for  buildings  of  a 
warm,  brownish-grey  tint,  deeper  in  tone 
than  that  used  in  the  Yorkshire  vales  and 
on  the  Yorkshire  wolds.  In  Cheshire,  and 
in  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  there 
are  examples  of  timber-framed  churches, 
with  timber-framed  towers,  that  are  as  in- 
describably venerable  in  their  appearance 
as  they  are  touchingly  homely.  In  the 
churches  of  the  eastern  counties  flint  is 
used  for  the  great  masses  of  wallings,  with 
frameworks,  or  **  dressings  "  only,  of  stone 
for  the  doors  and  windows  and  angles ; 
and  long  familiarity  with  this  "flinting  " 
has  enabled  local  builders  to  inlay  the 
flints  in  patterns  like  mosaic-work,  with  a 
very  exquisite  effect.  This  diversity  of 
materials  affects  the  general  air  of  struc- 
tures in  which  they  are  employed.  The 
massive  blocks  of  granite  piled  up  by  Cor- 
nishmen  necessarily  produce  a  different 
effect  to  the  minuter  work  of  Kentish 
masons  in  rag-stone,  or  to  that  of  Northum- 
brian masons  in  freestone.  Nevertheless 
—  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  —  there  has 
always  been  a  basis  of  uniformity,  both  in 
treatment  and  construction,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  through 
all  the  centuries  in  which  masons'  work 
has  been  executed  with  tools ;  and  this 
basis  of  uniformity,  despite  difference  of 
materials,  has  been  subject  to  the  same  de- 
velopment in  every  place  and  at  all  times. 
The  Normans  built  in  the  same  manner 


in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  east 
and  in  the  west,  in  whatever  material  came 
to  their  hands.  They  made  low,  semi- 
circular curves  to  their  doors  and  windows, 
and  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  pillar  to  re- 
spond, everywhere  ;  and  when  they  wanted 
to  enrich  them,  they  loaded  them  with 
ornament  that  was  zigzag,  or  embattled, 
or  wavy,  or  lozenged,  or  hatched ;  or  cum- 
bered them  with  enrichments  known  as 
nail-head,  beak-head,  billet,  cable,  pellet, 
and  nebule.  Their  external  walls  they 
relieved  with  corbel-tabling,  and  their  in- 
ternal walls  with  interlacings  of  circular- 
arched  mouldings  that  are  thought  likely 
to  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch  to  their  successors.  In  like  manner, 
church-builders  in  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  worked  in  their  own  method  all 
over  the  land,  and  placed  narrow,  lofty, 
pointed  arches,  and  high-pitched  roofs, 
and  simple  and  elegant  ornaments  in  all 
their  buildings.  And  builders  of  the 
fourteenth  century  maintained  a  similar 
uniformity,  and  introduced  their  geomet- 
rical tracery  everywhere,  and  wider  and 
lower-arched  openings;  and  they  spread 
out  the  width  of  windows,  and  divided 
them  with  mullions,  and  filled  the  head- 
ings with  trefoils  and  quatrefoils,  arranged 
symmetrically  into  designs  full  of  grace; 
and  placed  tiers  of  small,  cusped  arches 
on  their  walls,  as  well  as  rows  of  small 
niches  with  statues  in  them.  And  then 
builders  of  the  fifteenth  century  exceeded 
all  who  had  gone  before  in  one  general 
fervor  of  architectural  splendor.  They 
spread  out  their  vaulted  ceilings  till  they 
became  vast,  drooping  surfaces  of  orna- 
mentation ;  they  ornamented  their  but- 
tresses with  open-work ;  they  thought  of 
"flying  buttresses  ;  "  their  mullioned  win- 
dows they  divided  by  transoms  into  sev- 
eral stages;  they  lavished  enrichments, 
and  with  canopies,  pinnacles,  crockets, 
finials,  niches,  tabernacle-work,  and  stat- 
ues, appealed  to  the  gorgeous  taste  of  the 
day,  in  everything  to  which  they  put  their 
hands,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  We  can  almost  see  the  workmen 
at  work  upon  this  superbly  enriched  ma- 
sonry —  old  men  intending,  ere  their  hands 
lost  their  cunning,  their  honest  work 
should  be  an  abiding  testimony  to  them; 
young  men,  who  put  their  best  into  every- 
thing from  the  first;  some  with  light 
words,  full  of  the  news  of  the  day  —  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  invasion 
of  France,  or  the  Scottish  losses  at  Flod- 
den;  some  working  silently,  with  hearts 
full  of  thoughts  of  pretty  aamsels  in  far- 
thingales and  ruffs,  or,  perhaps,  of  dear 
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wives  and  little  cbildrea ;  stooping,  lifting, 
carrying,  hammering,  sawing,  smoothing, 
Ailing,  fixing,  till   the   perteclion  we  see 

We  have  but  few  ancient  churches 
handed  down  to  us  that  have  never  been 
altered.  Most  of  those  built  by  the  Sax- 
ons were  enlarged  by  the  Normans,  or,  if 
left  untouched  by  them,  by  the  masons  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  richer  work 
of  the  Normans,  in  its  turn,  was  altered 
in  succeeding  centuries ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  later  eiiilices  were  improved  as  occa- 
sion required.  In  these  old  times  it  was 
not  deemed  essential  that  unity  oC  style  of 
work  should  be  maintained  throughout  a 
building,  aud,  when  additions  were  de- 
sired, they  were  made  io  the  manner  of 
building  that  was  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
Hence  we  find  many  styles  in  one  edifice. 
In  some  instances,  when  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  little  massy  Norman  church,  con- 
sisting only  of  nave  and  chancel,  did  not 
afford  sufBcient  accommodation,  one  wall 
of  the  nave  was  taken  down,  a  row  of  col- 
umns placed  to  support  the  roof,  and  an 
aisle  thrown  out,  with  windows  in.serled 
of  the  manner  of  fashioning  then  in  vogue. 
Perhaps,  a  century  later,  when  all  those 
who  presided  at  the  iirst  extension  had 
departed  to  the  mercy  of  God,  the  accom- 
modation was  again  found  to  be  insufficient 
for  the  increased  number  of  worshippers, 
and  the  other  wall  of  the  nave  was  taken 
down,  a  row  of  columns  placed  on  its  siic 
to  uphold  the  roof,  and  another  aisle 
thrown  out.  This  second  extension  was 
made  in  the  manner  thai  had  become  the 
usual  mode  of  building.  Hence,  in  this 
case,  all  that  remained  of  the  original  edi- 
fice would  be  the  nave-space  between 
these  two  aisles  of  different  workmanship, 
and  the  chancel.  After  a  time  the  chancel 
may  have  been  elongated  by  taking  down 
the  east  end  of  it,  and  setting  it  back  ;  the 
roof  renewed,  and  probably  heightened; 
a  tower  added ;  and  then,  all  that  could  be 
identified  as  part  of  the  structure  reared 
by  its  first  builders  would  be  the  low, 
richly  laden,  semicircular  chancel-arch, 
with  the  cushion-capped  pillars  on  either 
side  of  it.  Sometimes  an  old  church  is 
associated  still  more  closely  with  every 
century  of  English  history,  alterations 
having  been  made  more  frequently,  and 
continued  down  toour  own  time.  In  tbese 
instances,  besides  mediaeval  work,  we  find 
specimens  of  classic  features  that  the  re- 
vival of  classic  architecture  introduced  in 
the  days  of  the  Sluarls,  " Queen  Anne" 
work,  aod  Georgian  additions.  Occasion- 
ally, and  unfortunately,  ancient    fabrics 


have  been  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  t 
century  with  but  scant  regard  for  the  wi 
of  the  old  masons,  as  in  the  caseof  Bnu 
ton  Church,  close  to  Flodden  Field,  whl 
has  only  the  chancel-arch  left  of  the  bull 
ing  that  was  in  sight  of  the  combatants  C 
the  great  fight  when  "  the  flc 
forest  were  a'  wede  away." 
Church,  in  Northamptonshire,  is  anoih 
instance  in  which  many  alterations  bav 
been  made,  for  those  who  understand  tl 
language  of  the  stones  can  see  this  chun 
was  built  by  Saxon  masons ;  that  Normg 
masons  supplemented  their  work;  thi 
two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  tow 
was  heightened,  and  a  spire  placed  on  i 
and  that  masons  must  have  been  at  wo 
in  the  edifice,  at  intervals  not  exceedii 
fifty  years  apart,  for  centuries.  Roi 
Church,  in  Northumberland,  may  t>e  al 
cited  as  among  the  countless  illuslralioi 
of  the  same  succession  of  alieratiou 
This  was  originally  a  small  Norman  t 
ric,  reverently  reared  on  rising  (ground 
few  miles  from  the  seacoast.  From  et 
to  end  it  barely  exceeded  fifty  feet  i 
length,  which  area  was  divided  into  uai 
and  chancel.  The  windows  were  but 
finger's-length  in  breadth,  the  weslei 
doorway  scarcely  more  than  three  fet 
across  the  opening.  Though  small  al 
dark,  it  was  strong,  and  a  safe  rcaort  ii 
time  of  trouble.  In  the  thirteenth  ceDtnf| 
or  early  English  period,  some  of  the  wt 
dowB  were  enlarged  into  lancets.  . 
then  the  little  edifice  endured,  with  i 
vicissitudes  we  know  not,  till  the  preset 
century,  when  the  chancel  was  lengthen! 
with  a  semicircular  apse,  and  a  small  v 
try  thrown  out ;  and,  finally,  the  north  w 
was  taken  down,  and  set  back,  stone  I 
stone,  as  it  stood,  and  a  north  aisle  adds 

that  affected  the  structural  arrangemea 
of  these  relics.     In  the  thirteenth  ceotuf 
many  chancels  were  lengthened,  as  if  son 
departure  in  the  manner  of   the  services 
called  lor  additional  space.     Another  ciu- 
torn,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  beea 
forgotten,  caused  the  insertion  of  low  « 
windows  in   chancels,  generally  on    i 
south  side,  though  occasionally  on   tU 
north.     These   openings  are  often  fonnl 
to  have  been  blocked  up  it 
as  though  their  use  was  i 
an  early  date  after  their  it) 
era)  accordance,  perhaps, 
made  to  that  effect.   These  are  much  m 
numerous  in  some  parts  of  the 
than  in  others.    Many  conjectures  I: 
been  made  as  to  their  purpose.     F< 
long  time  they  were  considered  leper  wd 
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dows  ;  then  a  belief  they  were  exterior 
coDfessionals  gained  credence.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  they  were  ofiEertory 
windows  ;  openings  for  the  convenience 
of  watching  the  Paschal  lights;  and  sym- 
bols of  the  wound  made  in  the  side  of  our 
Lord.  But  it  is  now  considered  probable 
that  they  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
ringing  the  sanctus  bell,  that  those  within 
hearing  might  know  the  precise  moment 
of  the  supreme  ceremony.  Hagioscopes 
are  also  of  no  further  use ;  and  sedilia, 
piscinae,  and  aumbrysare  relics  of  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  discontinued.  The 
building  of  crypts,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  some  centuries  ago,  though 
apparently  deemed  an  essential  sub-struc- 
ture, in  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  to  edi- 
fices of  any  consequence ;  as  witness  the 
Saxon  crypts  in  Hexham  Abbey  Church, 
Ripon  Cathedral,  and  Ripon  Church  ;  and 
the  grand  Norman  crypts  below  the  cathe- 
drals at  Winchester,  Rochester,  Glouces- 
ter, Worcester,  and  Canterbury.  On  the 
borders  of  both  Scotland  and  Wales, 
before  those  countries  were  ruled  by  an 
English  monarch,  some  churches  were 
provided  with  beacon-turrets,  that  the  resi- 
dents in  their  neighborhood  might  apprise 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts 
of  danger  by  means  of  a  great,  flaring 
light;  which  beacon-turrets,  also,  have 
now  no  special  use. 

Minor  details  have  been  also  affected 
by  passing  customs.  When  sermons  con- 
tained the  chief  teaching  of  the  week,  and 
to  some  extent  the  chief  news,  or  appeals 
suggested  by  the  force  of  current  events, 
preachers  required  some  reminder  of  the 
progress  of  time,  and  most  pulpits  were 
furnished  with  hour-glasses,  many  of 
which  are  still  in  their  old  places.  Dedi- 
cation ceremonies  have  also  left  their 
mark  in  some  edifices  in  the  form  of  dedi- 
cation stones  inscribed  with  the  date  and 
other  particulars  of  their  erection,  as  at 
Jarrow,  and  Clee  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and,  in 
rare  instances,  small  crosses,  twelve  in 
number,  may  be  seen  incised  near  the 
entrance,  generally  on  the  outside,  as  at 
Moorlinch,  Somerset.  Akin  to  this  kind 
of  record  are  the  numerous  inscriptions  to 
be  noticed  in  various  parts  of  these  an- 
cient buildings,  setting  forth  the  names 
of  donors  and  benefactors,  supplemented, 
often,  with  a  pious  exhortation  or  exclama- 
tion. 

We  may  notice  differences  in  the  orien- 
tation, for  all  churches  have  not  been 
built  pointing  to  the  true  East.  It  is 
thought  the  deviation  has  been  made,  in 
some  instances,  to  admit  of  the  east  end 
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pointing  to  that  place  on  the  horizon  at 
which  the  sun  rises  on  the  day  of  the  feast 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  edifice ;  but  we 
have  to  discard  this  suggestion  on  ascer- 
taining that  churches  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint  do  not  observe  the  same  devia- 
tion. More  frequently  chancels  incline 
in  a  slightly  different  direction  to  the 
nave  ;  which  fact  has  been  accounted  for 
in  a  supposition  that  the  masons  meant  to 
represent  the  declination  of  the  head  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  As  we  know 
that  similar  divergences  have  been  made 
compulsory  in  our  own  time  by  the  neces- 
sity of  not  disturbing  remains  buried  in 
certain  places,  we  may  conclude  that  some 
such  controlling  influences  were  some- 
times brought  to  bear  in  olden  days,  like- 
wise, and  that  some  of  the  deviations  we 
have  noticed  are  the  results  of  them. 

Church-floors  present  many  interesting 
details.  In  York  Cathedral,  on  the  pave- 
ment, there  used  to  be  certain  stones  that 
marked  the  places  where  the  leading  per- 
sonages were  to  stand  in  ceremonials. 
In  VVestminster  Abbey  there  used  to  be  a 
straight  line  of  small  stones  in  the  middle 
of  the  paved  floors,  to  enable  processions 
to  keep  in  the  centre  of  the  ambulatories, 
portions  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  In 
Rochester  Cathedral  there  are  fragments 
of  herring-bone  tiling  of  great  antiquity. 
And  in  most  ancient  churches  will  be 
found  personal  memorials,  that  are  as  so 
many  items  in  the  history  of  our  fore- 
fathers. We  have,  for  i  nstance,  about  two 
thousand  flat  brass  effigies  in  our  old 
church  floors,  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  sculptured  and  incised  stone  slabs. 

Church  walls  are  also  sometimes  embel- 
lished with  objects  of  general  interest, 
apart  from  their  architectural  features. 
There  are  the  black  boards,  usually  in 
black  frames,  that  set  forth  in  gilded  let- 
ters the  admirable  and  pathetic  charities 
of  those  who  loved  their  fellow-men  in 
former  days ;  pale  tablets  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  illuminated  upon  them  ; 
escutcheons  **  according  to  the  law  and 
due  practice  of  arms,"  recording  the  pass- 
ing away  of  those  entitled  to  heraldic  dis- 
tinctions ;  flags  tattered  in  honorable 
service,  stirless  and  mouldering;  armor, 
perhaps  dinted  and  dusty,  but  full  of  stir- 
ring appeal ;  more  rarely  still,  garlands 
fluttering  gently  to  and  fro ;  and  occasion- 
ally faded  fragments  of  frescoes,  as  at 
Abbey  Dore  and  at  St.  Cross. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  ancient 
churchyards  are  entered  by  lych-gates,  or 
covered  ways  somewhat  resembling  de- 
tached porches.     These   gates,  besides 
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affording    very 

inournErs  and  others,  add  as  mucb  10 
picluresque  appearance  of  the  gravey 
as  the  iDlcresiiDg  preachiog-crosses  1 
are  also  sometimes  seen  in  them, 
Devonshire  and  Wales  are  many  ex^ 
pies  i  in  other  parts  of  the  couoiry  they 
are  DDI  so  □umerous.  Some  of  them  pre- 
t  their  slani-faced  root's  to  the  front, 

:  of   them  Iheir  pointed  gables; 

1  covered  with  tiles,  others  with 
slates  ;  and  all  are  enriched  with  the  vel- 
vety mosses  and  lichens  that  are  Dame 
Nature's  largess,  Herefordshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Cornwall  are  rich  in  the 
possession  of  many  fine,  hoary  preaching- 
crosses,  whereof  time  has  toned  down  the 
tints  and  softened  the  angularities  wilh 
silent  gentleoEi's. 

The  more  closely  we  regard  our  old 
churches,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with 
the  hearty  piety  of  our  forefathers,  and 
with  their  self -denial,  generosity,  thorough- 
ness, and  genuineness.  They  seem  to 
have  "  scamped  "  nothing,  from  the  dim, 
low,  raassy  crypt,  to  the  proud  spire,  or  to 
the  vane  that  veered  in  a  socket  on  the 
top  of  it;  and  to  have  systematically  given 
the  best  of  their  means,  skill,  and  labor  to 
these  works.  We  can  only  consider  them 
collectively  with  marvel.  And,  the  more 
closely  we  regard  them,  the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  a  conviction  that  an  exam- 
ination of  them  affords  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  of  recreations,  open  to  all. 
Sarah  Wilson, 


odiu 


relig 


A  PERILOUS  AMOUR. 
AW    EPISODE    ADAPTED 
OF  MAXIMILIAN   DI 

SULLY. 

Such  in  brief  were  the  reasons  which 
would  have  led  me,  had  1  followed  the 
promptings  of  my  own  sagacity,  to  oppose 
the  return  of  the  Jesuits.  It  remains  for 
me  onl^-  to  add  that  these  argumeots  lost 
all  their  weight  when  set  in  the  balance 
against  the  safety  of  my  beloved  master. 
To  this  plea  the  king  himself  for  once 
condescended,  and  found  those  who  were 
most  strenuous  to  dissuade  him,  the  least 
able  to  refute  it ; 
abhorred  the  Jest 
was  lo  allow  that  the  king's 
be  safe  from  their  practices  while  the 
edict  against  them  remained  in  force. 
The  support  which  I  gave  to  the  king  on 
ibis  occasioa  exposed  me  to  the  utmost 


requite 


ident  that  occurred  wbi 
the  matter  was  still  under  debate,  II 
which  1  now  for  the  first  time  make  pi 
lie,  proved  beyond  question  the  wisdom 
my  conduct. 

Fonlainebleau  being  at  this  time  in  t 
hands  of  the  builders,  the  king  bad  go 
to  spend  his  Easter  at  Chantilly,  tvhith 
Mademoiselle  d'Entragues  had  also  I 
paired.  During  his  absence  from  Pai 
I  was  seated  one  morning  in  my  library 
the  Arsenal,  when  I  was  informed  to 
Father  Cotton,  the  same  who  at  Metz  hi 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Jesuits,  ai 
who  was  now  in  Pads  pursuing  that  ba 
ness  under  a  safe  conduct,  craved  leave 
pay  his  respects  to  me.  I  was  not  si 
prised,  for  I  had  been  a  little  before  It 
of  some  service  to  him.  The  pages 
the  court,  while  loitering  outside  H 
Louvre,  had  raised  a  tumult  in  the  street 
and  grievously  Insulted  (he  father  1 
shouting  after  him,  ■'  Old  Wool !  Old  C( 
ton  !  "  in  imitation  of  the  Paris  street  ci 
For  this  the  king,  at  my  instigation,  h| 
idly  whipped,  and 


f  desired 


caused  ihi 

supposed  that  the  Jesi 

thank  me  for    advice — given, 

rather  out  of  regard  to  discipline  than 

him,    So  1  bade  them  adtnit  him. 

His  first  words,  uttered  before  my  si 
retaries  could  retire,  indicated  that  th 
was  indeed  his  errand;  and  for  a  ft 
moments  I  listened  to  such  ataieiBi 
from  him,  and  made  such 
as  became  our  several  positi 

go,  I  began  lo  conceive 


)  that  he  had  come  t 


purpose,  and  his 


ith    i 


',  which  seeuM 
lack  ease,  though  I 
was  well  gifted  with  skill  and  addra 
conlirmed  the  notion.  I  waited  therefa 
with  patience,  and  presently  he  named  hi 
Majesty  with  many  expressions  of  den 
(ion  to  his  person.  '*  1  trust,"  s^d  fa 
"  that  the  air  of  Foniainebleau  agrees  wil 
him,  M.  de  Rosny  ?" 
"  Vou  mean,  good  father,  of  Chantillj  ? 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  1 "  he  rejoined 
■'  He  is  of  course  at  Chantilly," 

After  that  he  rose  to  depart,  bat  <n 
delayed  by  the  raptures  into  which  he  f< 
at  sight  of  the  fire,  which,  the 
being  cold  for  the  lime  of  year,  1  hi 
caused  to  be  lit.  "  It  burns  so  bHghtli 
said  he,  ■>  that  it  must  be  of  box-wood,  I 
dc  Kosny." 

"  Of  box-wood  i"    I   exclaitned  in  si 
prise. 
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"  Ay,  is  it  not  of  box-wood  ?  "  quoth  he, 
looking  at  me  with  much  simplicity. 

*'  Certainly  not  1 "  I  made  answer,  rather 
peevishly.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  people 
burning  box-wood  in  Paris,  father?" 

He  apologized  for  his  ignorance  — 
which  was  indeed  matter  of  wonder — on 
the  ground  of  his  southern  birth,  and  took 
his  departure,  leaving  me  in  much  doubt 
as  to  the  real  purport  of  his  visit.  I  was 
indeed  more  troubled  by  the  uncertainty 
I  felt,  than  another  less  conversant  with 
the  methods  of  the  Jesuits  might  have 
been,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  their  habit  to 
let  drop  a  word  where  they  dared  not 
speak  plainly,  and  I  felt  myself  put  on  ray 
mettle  to  interpret  |the  father's  hint.  My 
perplexities  were  increased  by  the  belief 
that  he  would  not  have  intervened  in  any 
matter  of  small  moment,  and  by  the  con- 
viction which  grew  upon  me  apace,  that 
while  I  stood  idle  before  the  hearth,  my 
dearest  interests  and  those  of  France  were 
at  stake. 

"  Michel,"  I  said  at  last,  addressing  the 
doyen  of  my  secretaries,  who  chanced  to 
be  a  Provencal,  "  have  you  ever  seen  a 
box-wood  fire  ?  " 

He  replied  respectfully,  but  with  some 
show  of  surprise,  that  he  had  not,  adding 
that  that  wood  was  rendered  so  valuable  to 
the  turner  by  its  hardness,  that  few  people 
would  be  extravagant  enough  to  use  it  for 
fuel.  I  assented,  and  felt  the  more  certain 
that  the  Jesuit's  remark  contained  a  hidden 
meaning.  The  only  other  clue  I  had  con- 
sisted in  the  apparent  mistake  the  father 
had  made  as  to  the  king's  residence,  and 
this  might  have  dropped  from  him  in 
pure  inadvertence.  Yet  I  was  inclined  to 
think  it  intentional,  and  construed  it  as 
implying  that  the  matter  concerned  the 
king  personally.  Which  the  more  alarmed 
me. 

I  passed  the  day  in  great  anxiety,  but 
towards  evening,  acting  on  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, I  sent  La  Trape,  my  valet,  a 
trusty  fellow  who  had  saved  my  life  at 
Cahors,  to  the  Three  Pigeons,  a  large 
inn  in  the  suburbs  at  which  such  travel- 
lers from  north  to  south,  as  did  not  wish 
to  enter  the  city,  were  accustomed  to 
change  horses  and  sometimes  to  sleep. 
Acquitting  himself  of  the  commission  I 
had  given  him  with  his  usual  adroitness, 
he  quickly  returned  with  the  news  that  a 
traveller  of  rank  had  passed  through 
three  days  before,  having  sent  in  advance 
to  order  relays  there  and  at  Essonnes. 
La  Trape  reported  that  the  gentleman  had 
remained  in  his  coach,  and  that  none  of 
the  inn  servants  had  seen  his  face. 
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"But  he  had  companions?"  I  said. 
My  mind  had  not  failed  already  to  con- 
ceive a  natural  suspicion. 

"  Only  one,  your  Grace.  The  rest  were 
servants." 

♦*  And  that  one  ?  " 

**A  man  in  the  yard  fancied  that  he 
recognized  M.  de  la  Varenne." 

**  Ah  !  "  I  said  no  more.  My  agitation 
was  indeed  such  that,  before  giving  reins 
to  it,  I  bade  La  Trape  withdraw.  1  could 
scarcely  believe  that,  perfectly  acquainted 
as  the  king  was  with  the  plots  which  Spain 
and  the  Catholics  were  daily  weaving  for 
his  life,  and  possessing  such  unavowed 
but  powerful  enemies  among  the  great 
lords  as  Tremouille  and  Bouillon,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mademoiselle  d'£ntragues*s 
half-brother,  the  Count  of  Auvergne  —  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  with  this  knowl- 
edge his  Majesty  had  been  so  foolhardy 
as  to  travel  without  guards  or  attendance 
to  Fontainebieau.  And  yet  I  now  felt  an 
absolute  certainty  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  presence  of  La  Varenne  also,  the 
confidante  of  his  intrigues,  informed  me 
of  the  cause  of  this  wild  journey,  con- 
vincing me  that  his  Majesty  had  given  way 
to  the  sole  weakness  of  his  nature,  and 
was  bent  on  one  of  those  adventures  of 
gallantry  which  had  been  more  becoming 
in  the  Prince  of  B^arn  than  in  the  king  of 
France.  Neither  was  I  at  a  loss  to  guess 
the  object  of  his  pursuit.  It  had  been 
lately  whispered  in  the  court  that  the  king 
had  seen  and  fallen  in  love  with  his 
mistress's  younger  sister,  Susette  d'En- 
tragues,  whose  home  at  Malesherbes  lay 
but  three  leagues  from  Fontainebieau,  on 
the  edge  of  the  6)rest,  This  placed  the 
king's  imprudence  in  a  stronger  light,  for 
he  had  scarcely  in  France  a  more  danger- 
ous enemy  than  her  brother  Auvergne ; 
nor  had  the  immense  sums  which  he  had 
settled  on  the  elder  sister  satisfied  the 
mean  avarice  or  conciliated  the  brutish 
hostility  of  her  father. 

Apprised  of  all  this,  I  saw  that  Father 
Cotton  had  desired  to  communicate  it  to 
me.  But  his  motive  I  found  it.  less  easy 
to  divine.  It  might  have  been  a  wish  to 
balk  this  new  passion  through  my  inter- 
ference, and  at  the  same  time  to  expose 
me  to  the  risk  of  his  Majesty's  anger. 
Or  it  might  simply  have  been  a  desire  to 
avert  danger  from  the  king's  person.  At 
any  rate,  constant  to  my  rule  of  ever  pre- 
ferring my  master's  interest  to  his  favor, 
I  sent  for  Maignan,  my  equerry,  and  bade 
him  have  an  equipage  ready  at  dawn. 

Accordingly  at  that  hour  next  morning, 
attended  only  by  La  Trape  with  a  groom, 
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a  page,  and  four  Swiss,  I  started,  ffiving 
out  that  I  was  bound  for  Sully  to  inspeci 
that  demesne,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  properly  of  my  family,  and  of  which 
the  refusal  had  just  been  offered  to  me. 
Under  cover  of  this  destination  1  was 
enabled  to  reach  La  Fert^  Alais  unsus- 
pected. There  preiendi  ng  that  the  motion 
of  the  coach  fatigued  me,  1  mounted  the 
led  horse,  without  which  I  never  travelled, 
and  bidding  La  Trape  accompany  me, 
gave  orders  to  the  others  to  follow    "   ' 


e  10  Pethiv 
stay  the  night. 

La  FertS  Alai 
forest,  is  some  i 


i,  where  1  proposed  to 


on  the  borders  of  the 
;  leagues  westward  of 
tonlamebleau,  and  as  far  north  of  Males- 
berbes,  with  which  last  it  is  coaaected  by 
a  highroad.  Having  disclosed  my  inten- 
tions to  La  Trape,  however,  I  presently 
left  this  road  and  struck  into  a  path  which 
promised  to  conduct  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  denseneas  of  the  under- 
growth, and  the  huge  piles  of  grey  rocks 
which  lie  everywhere  strewn  about  the 
forest,  made  it  difficult  to  keep  for  any 
time  in  a  straight  line.  After  being  two 
hours  in  the  saddle,  we  concluded  that  we 
had  lost  our  way,  and  were  coniirmed  in 
this  on  reaching  a  clearing,  and  seeing 
before  us  a  small  inn,  which  La  Trape 
recogaized  as  standing  about  a  league 
and   a   half  on  the  forest  side  of  Males- 

We  still  had  ample  time  to  reach  Fon- 
tainebleau  by  nightfall,  hut  before  pro- 
ceeding it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  horses  should  have  rest,  Dismount- 
ing, therefore,  I  bade  La  Trape  see  the 
sorrel  well  baited.  Observing  that  the 
inn  was  a  poor  place,  and  no  one  coming 
to  wait  upon  me,  1  entered  it  of  my  own 
motion  and  found  myself  at  once  in  a 
large  room  better  furnished  with  company 
than  accommodation.  Three  men,  who 
had  the  appearance  of  such  reckless  swag- 
gering blades  as  are  generally  to  be  found 
drinking  in  the  inns  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  and  who  come  not  nntrequently  to 
their  ends  at  Montf.iucon,  were  tippling 
and  playing  cards  at  a  table  near  the  door. 
They  looked  up  sullenly  at  my  entrance, 
but  refrained  from  saluting  me,  which,  as 
I  was  plainly  dressed  and  much  stained 
by  travel,  was  in  some  degree  pardonable. 
By  the  fire,  partaking  of  a  coarse  meal, 
was  a  fourth  man  of  so  singular  an  appear- 
ance that  I  roust  needs  describe  him.  He 
was  of  great  height  and  extreme  leanness. 
His  face  matched  his  form,  for  it  was  long 
and  thin,  terminating  in  a  small  peaked 
beard  which,  like  his  hairand  moustachios, 


eyes  glowed  w 
and  his  broi 
hands  seeme 
health.  He 
which  had  o: 


snow.    With  all  this 
h  much  of  the  fire  t>f  youttii 

still    to   indica 
as  dressed    in    garmeali 
been  fashionable,  but  no* 
bore  marks  of  long  and  rough  usage,  a: 
1    remarked  that  the  point  of  bis  swoi 
which,  as  he  sat,  trailed  on  the  stones  t 
hind  him,  had  worn  its  way  through  t 
scabbard.    Notwithstanding  these   stg 
of  poverty,  he  saluted  me  with  the  ea 
and  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  and  I 
me  with  much  courtesy  to  share  his  tatik 
and  the  fire.    Accordingly  I  drew  up,  a 
called  for  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine,  '    ' 
minded  to  divert  myself  with  him. 

I  was  little  prepared,  however,  for  il_, 
turn  his  conversation  took,  and  thefuriou 
tirade  into  which  he  presently  broke,  I 
object  of  which  proved  to  be  no  Other  (bai 
myself  I  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  e 
cut  so  whimsical  a  figure  as  while  Ii 
ing  my  name  loaded  with  reproaches;  bi 
being  certain  that  he  did  not  know  me 
waited  patiently,  and  soon  learned  bo[ 
who  he  was,  and  the  grievance  which  b 
was  on  his  way  to  lay  before  the  kin^ 
His  name  was  iJoisros^,  and  he  had  heel 
the  leader  in  that  gallant  capture  of  ft 
camp,  which  took  place  while  I  was  h 
Normandy  as  the  king's  represenUtJTib 
His  grievance  was  that,  natwitbstaodini 
promises  in  my  letters,  he  had  been  dt 
prived  of  the  government  of  the  place. 

■■  He  leads  the  king  by  the  ear ! "  he  dt^^ 
claimed  loudly,  in  an  accent  which  marked 
him  for  a  Gascon.  <■  That  villain  of  a  D< 
Rosnyl  But  1  will  show  him  up!  1  wil 
Irouoce  himi  "  With  that  he  drew  Ihl 
hilt  of  his  long  rapier  to  the  froat  withj 
gesture  so  truculent  that  the  three  bulliet 
who  had  stopped  to  laugh  at  him,  resumec 
their  game  in  disorder. 

Notwithstanding  his  hatred  for  roe,  t 
was  pleased  to  meet  with  a  man  i  ' 
singular  a  temper,  whom  I  also  kof 
be  truly  courageous;  and  1  was  willing  ts 
amuse  myself  further  with  him.  "But," 
I  said  modestly,  '■  1  have  had  some  aSain 
with  M.  de  Rosny,  and  1  have  never  found 
him  cheat  me." 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself !  "  he  roari 
slapping  the  table.    ■'  He  is  a  rascal  I " 

'•  Yet,"    I  ventured   to   reply,  '•  1    bafi 
heard  that  in  many  respects  he  is  not 
bad  minister." 

"  He  is  a  villain  I  "  he  repeated  so  loud 
as  to  drown  what  I  would  have  adile 
"  Do  not  tell  me  otherwise.  But  rest  3 
sured  I  be  happy,  sir !  I  will  make  the  kii 
see  him  in  his  true  colors  !     Rest  contet 
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sir!  I  will  trounce  him!     He  has  to  do 
with  Armand  de  Boisrosd  !  " 

Seeing  that  he  was  not  open  to  argu- 
ment —  for  indeed  being  opposed  he  grew 
exceedingly  warm  —  I  asked  him  by  what 
channel  he  intended  to  approach  the  king, 
and  learned  that  here  he  felt  a  difficulty, 
since  he  had  neither  a  friend  at  court  nor 
money  to  buy  one.  Being  assured  that  he 
was  an  honest  fellow,  and  knowing  that 
the  narrative  of  our  rencontre  and  its 
sequel  would  vastly  amuse  his  Majesty, 
who  loved  a  jest  of  this  kind,  I  advised 
Boisros^  to  go  boldly  to  the  king,  which, 
thanking  me  as  profusely  as  he  had  before 
reproached  me,  he  agreed  to  do.  With 
that  I  rose  to  depart. 

At  the  last  moment  it  occurred  to  me 
to  try  upon  him  the  shibboleth  which  in 
Father  Cotton's  mouth  had  so  mystified 
me. 

"  This  fire  burns  brightly,"  I  said,  kick- 
ing the  logs  together  with  my  riding-boot 
*'  It  must  be  of  box-wood." 

'*  Of  what,  sir?  "  quoth  he  politely. 

**  Of  box-wood,  to  be  sure,"  I  replied,  in 
a  louder  tone. 

"  My  certes  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  They 
do  not  burn  box-wood  in  this  country. 
Those  are  larch  trimmings  —  neither  more 
nor  less ! " 

While  he  wondered  at  my  ignorance,  I 
was  pleased  to  discover  his,  and  so  far  I 
had  lost  my  pains.  But  it  did  not  escape 
me  that  the  three  gamesters  had  ceased 
to  play,  and  were  listening  intently  to  our 
conversation.  Moreover,  as  I  moved  to 
the  door,  they  followed  me  with  their 
eyes ;  and  when  I  turned,  after  riding  a 
hundred  yards,  I  found  that  they  had  come 
to  the  door  and  were  still  gazing  after  us. 

This  prevented  me  at  once  remarking 
that  a  hound  which  had  been  lying  before 
the  fire  had  accompanied  us,  and  was  now 
running  in  front,  now  gambolling  round 
us,  as  the  manner  of  dogs  is.  When, 
however,  after  riding  about  two-thirds  of 
a  league,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the 
roads  forked,  I  had  occasion  particularly 
to  notice  the  hound,  for,  choosing  one  of 
the  paths,  it  stood  in  the  mouth  of  it, 
wagging  its  tail,  and  inviting  us  to  take 
that  road  ;  and  this  so  pertinaciously  that, 
though  the  directions  we  had  received  at 
the  inn  would  have  led  us  to  prefer  the 
other,  we  determined  to  follow  the  dog  as 
the  more  trustworthy  guide. 

We  had  proceeded  about  four  hundred 
paces  when  La  Trape  pointed  out  that  the 
path  was  growing  more  narrow,  and 
showed  few  signs  of  being  used.  So  cer- 
tain did   it  seem  —  though  the  dog  still 
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ran  confidently  ahead  —  that  we  were  again 
astray,  that  I  was  about  to  draw  rein  and 
return,  when  I  discovered  with  some  emo- 
tion that  the  undergrowth  on  the  right  of 
the  path  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
thick  hedge  of  box.  Though  less  prone 
than  most  men  to  put  faith  in  omens,  I 
accepted  this  as  one,  and  notwithstanding 
that  it  wanted  but  an  hour  of  sunset,  I  rode 
on  steadily,  remarking  that,  with  each  turn 
in  the  woodland  path,  the  scrub  on  my  left 
also  gave  place  to  the  sturdy  tree  which 
had  been  in  my  mind  all  day.  Finally 
we  found  ourselves  passing  through  an 
alley  of  box  —  which,  no  long  time  before, 
had  been  clipped  and  dressed  —  until  a 
final  turn  brought  me  into  ^  cul-de-sac^  2, 
kind  of  arbor,  carpeted  with  grass,  and  so 
thickly  set  about  as  to  afiford  no  exit  save 
by  the  entrance.  Here  the  dog  placidly 
stood  and  wagged  its  tail,  looking  up  at  us. 

I  must  confess  that  this  termination  of 
the  adventure  seemed  so  surprising,  and 
the  evening  light  shining  on  the  walls  of 
green  round  us  was  so  full  of  a  solemn 
quiet,  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  La 
Trape  mutter  a  short  prayer.  For  my 
part,  assured  that  something  more  than 
chance  had  brought  me  hither,  I  dis- 
mounted, and  spoke  encouragement  to  the 
hound  ;  but  it  only  leapt  upon  me.  Then 
I  walked  round  the  enclosure,  and  pres- 
ently remarked,  close  to  the  hedge,  three 
small  patches  where  the  grass  was  slightly 
trodden  down.  Another  glance  told  me 
much,  for  I  saw  that  at  these  places  the 
hedge,  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
bore  traces  of  the  axe.  Choosing  the 
nearest  spot,  I  stooped,  until  my  eyes  were 
level  with  the  hole  thus  made,  and  discov- 
ered that  I  was  looking  through  a  funnel 
skilfully  cut  in  the  wall  of  box.  At  my 
end  the  opening  was  rather  larger  than  a 
man's  face ;  at  the  other  end  about  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  fun- 
nel rose  gradually,  so  that  I  took  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  it  to  be  about  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  here  it  disclosed  a 
feather  dangling  on  a  spray.  From  the 
light  falling  strongly  on  this,  I  judged  it 
to  be  not  in  the  hedge,  but  a  pace  or  two 
from  it  on  the  hither  side  of  another  fence 
of  box.  On  examining  the  remaining  loop* 
holes  I  discovered  that  they  bore  upon  the 
same  feather. 

My  own  mind  was  at  once  made  up,  but 
I  bade  my  valet  go  through  the  same  in- 
vestigation, and  then  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  seen  an  ambush  of  this  kind 
laid  for  game.  He  replied  at  once  that 
the  shot  would  pass  over  the  tallest  stag ; 
and,  fortified  by  this,  I  mounted  without 
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saying  moie,  and  we  retraced  our  steps. 
The  bound  presently  slipped  away,  and 
without  further  adventure  we  reached 
Foatainebleau  a  little  after  sunset. 

1  expected  to  be  received  by  the  king 
with  coldness  and  displeasure,  but  it 
chanced  that  a  catarrh  had  kept  him  within 
doors  all  day,  and,  unable  to  hunt  or  to 
visit  his  new  llame,  he  had  been  at  leisure 
in  this  palace  without  a  court  to  consider 
the  imprudence  he  was  committing.  He 
received  me,  therefore,  with  the  hearty 
laugh  of  a  schoolboy  delected  to  a  petty 
fault ;  and  as  1  hastened  to  relate  to  him 
some  of  the  things  which  M.  de  Boisros^ 
had  said  of  the  Baron  de  Rosny,  I  soon 
had  the  gratification  of  perceiving  that  my 
presence  was  not  taken  amiss.  His  Maj- 
esty gave  orders  that  bedding  should  be 
furnished  for  my  pavilion,  and  that  his 
household  should  wait  on  me,  and  himself 
sent  me  from  his  table  a  couple  of  chickens 
and  a  line  melon,  bidding  me  at  the  same 
time  to  come  to  him  when  I  bad  supped. 

I  did  so,  and  found  him  alone  in  his 
closet,  awaiting  me  with  impatience,  for 
he  had  already  divined  that  I  had  not  made 
this  journey  merely  to  reproach  him.  Be- 
fore informing  him,  however,  of  my  suspi- 
cions, 1  craved  leave  to  ask  him  one  or 
two  questions,  and,  in  particular,  whether 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  oC  going  to 
Malesberbes  daily. 

"Daily,"  he  admitted,  with  a  grimace, 
"  What  more,  grand  master  ?  " 

"  By  what  road,  sire  ?  " 

"  I  have  commonly  hunted  In  the  morn- 
ing, and  visited  Malesherbes  at  midday. 
I  have  returned  as  a  rule  by  the  bridle- 
path, which  passes  the  Rock  of  the  Ser- 

"Patience,  sire,  one  moment,"  I  said, 
"  Does  that  path  run  anywhere  through  a 
plantation  of  box?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  answered  without  hes- 
itation. "About  half  a  mile  on  this  side 
oE  the  rock  it  skirls  Madame  Catherine's 

Thereon  1  told  the  king  without  reserve 
all  that  had  happened.  He  listened  with 
the  air  of  apparent  carelessness  which  he 
always  assumed  when  the  many  plots 
against  his  life  were  under  discussion; 
but  at  the  end  he  embraced  me  again  and 
again  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"France  is  beholden  to  you."  he  said. 
"1  have  never  had,  nor  shall  have,  such 
another  servant  as  you,  Rosny !  The  three 
ruffians  at  the  inn,"  he  continued,  "are 
the  tools,  oE  course,  and  the  hound  has 
been  in  the  habit  oE  accompanying  them 
to  the  spot.     Yesterday   1    remember   I 


'alked  by  that  place  with  the  bridle  on  i 


gravely, 
himselE, 


a  special  providence,  s: 


true,"    he  answered,    crossiq 

thing  I  had  never 

him  to  do  in  private.     "But  now.  who  i 

the    craftsman    who   has    contrived    iliis 

pretty  plot  ?     Tell  me  that,  grand  master.' 

On  Ibis  point,  however,  though  I  bat 
my  suspicions,  I  begged  leave  to  be  es 
cused  speaking  until  1  had  slept  upon  it^^ 
"  Heaven  forbid,"  I  said,  "  that  I  sboiiU 
expose  any  man  to  your  Majesty's  resei 
ment  without  cause.'  The  wrath  of  kiit 
is  the  forerunner  of  death," 

"  1  have  not  heard,"  the  king  answerw 
dryly,  "that  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  baa 
called  in  a  leech  yet." 

Before  retiring  I  learned  that  his  Maj 
esty  had  with  bim  a  score  of  light  bor»~ 
whom  La  Varenne  had  requisitioned  froi 
Melun,  and  that  some  of  these  bad  eac 
day  awaited  bim  at  Malesberbes,  and  n 
turned  with  him.  Further,  that  Henry  ba 
been  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  when  ridiu, 
back  in  the  evening,  a  purple  cloak  on 
his  hunting-suit,  a  fact  well  known,  I  fdl 
sure,  to  the  assassins,  who,  unseen  and  ii 
perfect  safely,  could  ^re  at  the  exact  mO 
ment  when  the  cloak  obscured  thsfeatbelg 
and  could  then  make  their  escape,  a> 
cured  by  the  stout  wall  of  box,  from  imme 
diale  pursuit. 

I  was  aroused  in  the  morning  by  Li 
Varenne  coming  to  my  bedside  and  bidi 
ding  ine  hasten  to  the  king.  I  did  si 
found  bis  Majesty  already  in  his 
and  walking  on  the  terrace  with  Coqnet 
his  master  of  the  household,  Vilry,  7' 
Varenne,  and  a  gentleman  unknown  to  n 
On  seeing  me  he  dismissed  thetn,  aL, 
while  I  was  still  a  great  way  off,  calls 
out,  chiding  me  for  my  laxin 
taking  me  by  the  hand  in  the  most  oblig 
ing  manner,  be  made  me  walk  up  am 
down  with  him,  while  he  told  me  whs 
further  thoughts  he  bad  of  this  affair 
and,  hiding  nuthing  from  me,  even  as  hi 
bade  me  speak  to  him  whatever  I  though 
without  reserve,  he  required  to  * 
whether  I  suspected  that  the  £nt 
family  were  cogniiant  oE  this, 

"  1  cannot  say,  sire,"  I  answered  e 
dently.  * 

"  But  you  suspect?  " 

"In    your  Majesty's  cause    I   sass 
all,"  I  replied. 

He  sighed,  and  seeing  that  ray  ey* 
wandered  to  the  group  of  gentlemen  n' 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  'em 
steps,  and  were  thence  watching  m,  j 
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asked  me  if  I  would  answer  for  them. 
"  For  Vitry,  who  sleeps  at  my  feet  when  I 
lie  alone?     For  Coquet?" 

**  For  three  of  them  I  will,  sire,"  I  an- 
swered firmly.  "  The  fourth  I  do  not 
know." 

**  He  is  M.  Louis  d'Entragues." 

'*  Ah  !  the  Count  of  Auvergne's  half- 
brother?"  I  muttered.  "And  lately  re- 
turned from  service  in  Savoy?  I  do  not 
know  him,  your  Majesty.  I  will  answer 
to-morrow." 

"And  to-day?"  the  king  asked  with 
impatience. 

Thereupon  I  begged  him  to  act  as  he 
had  done  each  day  since  his  arrival  at 
Fontainebleau,  to  hunt  in  the  morning,  to 
take  his  midday  meal  at  Malesherbes,  to 
talk  to  all  as  if  he  had  no  suspicion  ;  only 
on  his  return  to  take  any  road  save  that 
which  passed  the  Rock  of  the  Serpents, 

The  king  turning  to  rejoin  the  others, 
I  found  that  their  attention  was  no  longer 
directed  to  us,  but  to  a  singular  figure 
which  had  made  its  appearance  on  the 
skirts  of  the  group,  and  was  seemingly 
prevented  from  joining  it  outright  only  by 
the  evident  merriment  with  which  three  of 
the  four  courtiers  regarded  it.  The  fourth, 
M.  d'Entragues,  did  not  seem  to  be  equally 
diverted  with  the  stranger's  quaint  appear- 
ance, nor  did  I  fail  to  notice,  being  at  the 
moment  quick  to  perceive  the  slightest 
point  in  his  conduct,  that  while  the  others 
were  nudging  one  another,  his  counte- 
nance, darkened  by  an  Italian  sun,  gloomed 
on  the  new-comer  with  an  aspect  of  angry 
discomfiture.  On  his  side,  M.  de  Bois- 
ros^  —  for  he  it  was,  the  aged  fashion  of 
his  dress  more  conspicuous  than  ever  — 
stood  eying  the  group  in  mingled  pride 
and  resentment,  until  aware  of  his  Maj- 
esty's approach,  and  seeing  me  in  intimate 
converse  with  him,  he  joyfully  stepped 
forward,  a  look  of  relief  taking  place  of  all 
others  on  his  countenance. 

**  Ha,  well  met ! "  quoth  the  king  in  my 
ear.  "It  is  your  friend  of  yesterday. 
Now  we  will  have  some  sport." 

Accordingly,  the  old  soldier  approach- 
ing with  many  low  bows,  the  king  spoke 
to  him  graciously,  and  bade  him  say  what 
he  sought.  It  happened  then  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. Boisros^,  after  telling  the  king 
his  name,  turned  to  me  and  humbly 
begged  that  I  would  explain  his  complaint, 
which  I  consented  to  do,  and  did  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  This,  sire,  I  said  gravely,  "is  an  old 
and  brave  soldier,  who  formerly  served 
your  Majesty  to  good  purpose  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  but  he  has  been  cheated  out  of 
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the  recompense  which  he  there  earned 
by  the  trickery  and  chicanery  of  one  of 
your  Majesty's  counsellors,  the  Baron  de 
Rosny." 

I  could  not  continue,  for  the  courtiers, 
on  hearing  this  from  my  mouth,  and  on 
discovering  that  the  stranger's  odd  ap- 
pearance was  but  a  prelude  to  the  real 
diversion,  could  not  restrain  their  mirth. 
The  king,  concealing  his  own  amusement, 
turned  to  them  with  an  angry  air,  and 
bade  them  be  silent ;  and  the  Gascon,  en- 
couraged by  this,  and  by  the  bold  manner 
in  which  I  had  stated  his  grievance, 
scowled  at  them  gloriously. 

"  He  alleges,  sire,"  I  continued,  with  the 
same  gravity,  "that  the  Baron  de  Rosny, 
after  promising  him  the  government  of 
Fecamp,  bestowed  it  on  another,  being 
bribed  to  do  so,  and  has  besides  been 
guilty  of  many  base  acts  which  make  him 
unworthy  of  your  Majesty's  confidence. 
That,  I  think,  is  your  complaint,  M.  de 
Boisrosd?"  I  concluded,  turning  to  the 
soldier,  whom  my  deep  seriousness  so 
misled  that  he  took  up  the  story,  and 
pouring  out  his  wrongs,  did  not  fail  to 
threaten  to  trounce  me,  or  to  add  that  1 
was  a  villain! 

He  might  have  said  more,  but  at  this 
the  courtiers,  perceiving  that  the  king 
broke  into  a  smile,  lost  all  control  over 
themselves,  and  giving  vent  suddenly  to 
loud  peals  of  laughter,  clasped  one  an- 
other by  the  shoulders,  and  reeled  to  and 
fro  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment.  This 
led  the  king  to  give  way  also,  and  he 
laughed  heartily,  clapping  me  again  and 
again  on  the  back ;  so  that,  in  fine,  there 
were  only  two  serious  persons  present  — 
the  poor  Boisros^,  who  took  all  for  luna- 
tics, and  myself,  who  be^^an  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  jest  had  oeen  carried  far 
enough. 

My  master  presently  saw  this,  and,  col- 
lecting himself,  turned  to  the  amazed 
Gascon. 

"  Your  complaint  is  one,"  he  said, 
"  which  should  not  be  lightly  made.  Do 
you  know  the  Baron  de  Rosny  ?  " 

Boisros^,  by  this  time  vastly  mystified, 
said  he  did  not. 

"  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  him.  I  shall  refer  your  complaint 
to  him,  and  he  will  decide  upon  it.  More," 
he  continued,  raising  his  hand  for  silence 
as  Boisros^,  starting  forward,  would  have 
appealed  to  him,  "  I  will  introduce  you  to 
him  now.    This  is  the  Baron  de  Rosny." 

The  old  soldier  glared  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment with  starting  eyeballs,  and  a  dreadful 
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settle  on  his  face.  He 
in  his  knees  before  the  king. 
"  said  he,  in  a  heart-rend- 
ing voice,  "am  1  ruined!  My  six  chil- 
dren must  starve,  and  my  young  wife  die 
by  the  roadside !  " 

"That,"  answered  the  king  gravely, 
"  raust  be  for  the  Baron  de  Kosny  to  de- 
cide.    I  leave  you  to  your  audience." 

He  made  a  sign  to  the  others,  and, 
followed  by  them,  walked  slowly  along 
■  ;err3ce:  the  while  Boisros^,  who  had 
1  to  his  feet,  stood  looking  after  him 
iiKc  one  demented,  shaking,  and  mutter- 
ing that  it  was  a  cruel  jest,  and  that  he 
had  bled  for  the  king,  and  the  king  made 
sport  of  him. 

Presently  I  touched  him  on  Ihe  arm. 

"Come,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
me,  M.  de  Boisrostf?"  I  asked  quieily. 
"  You  are  a  brave  soldier,  and  have  done 
Fratice  service,  why  then  need  )'ou  fear? 
The  Baron  de  Rosny  is  one  man,  the  king's 
minister  is  another.  It  is  the  latter  who 
speaks  to  you  now.  The  office  of  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  ordnance  in  Normandy 
is  empty.  It  is  worth  twelve  thousand 
livrea  by  the  year.     I  appoint  you  to  it." 

He  answered  that  I  mocked  him,  and 


□  earnest.  When  I  al  last  succeeded, 
his  gratitude  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
thanked  me  again  and  again  with  the  tears 

"  What  1  have  done  for  you,"  I  said 
modestly,  "  is  the  reward  of  your  bravery. 
I  ask  only  thai  you  will  not  another  lime 
think  that  they  who  rule  kingdoms  are  as 
those  gay  popinjays  yonder. 

1  transport  of  delight  he  reiterated 


1   offers   Of    ! 


ind   fei 


ing   f 


t  I  had  now  gained  him  completely,  1 
asked  him  on  a  sudden  where  he  had  seen 
Louis  d'Entragues  before.  In  two  words 
the  truth  came  oul.  He  had  observed 
him  on  the  previous  day  in  conference  at 
the  forest  ion  wilh  the  three  bullies  whom 
I  had  remarked  there.  1  was  not  sur- 
prised at  this;  D'Entragues's  near  kinship 
to  the  Count  of  Auvergne,  and  Ihe  min- 
gled feelings  with  which  1  knew  ihat  the 
family  regarded  Henry,  preparing  me  to 
expect  treachery  in  that  Quarter.  More- 
over, the  nature  of  the  amoush  was  proof 
that  its  author  resided  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  forest,  I  should  have  carried  this  in- 
formation at  once  to  ray  master,  but  I 
learned  that  he  had  already  started,  and 
thus  baffled,  and  believing  that  his  affec- 
tion for  MadeinoLselle  d'Entragues,  if  not 


for  her  sister,  would  lead  him  to 
undue  leniency,  1  conceived  and 
a  plan  of  my  own. 

About  noon,  therefore.  I  set  out 
for  a  ride,  attended  by  La  Trape  only, 
at  some  distance  from  the  palace  we 
joined  by  Boisrosd,  whom  I  had  bidd« 
to  beat  that  point  well  armed  and  tnouau 
Thus  reinforced,  for  the  Gascon  was  st 
strong,  and  in  courage  a   Grillon,  I  pi 
ceeded    to   Malesherbes  by  a  circuiioi 
route  which  brought  me  within  sight 
the  gales  about  the  middle  of  the  aft< 
noon.     1  then  halted  under  cover  of  tbi 
trees,  and  waited  until  I  saw  the  king, 
tended  by  several  ladies  and  geatlem 
and  followed  by  eight  troopers,  issue  ft 
the  ch&teau.     His  Majesty  nas  waJki 
his  horse  being  led  behind  him  ;  and  i 
Ing  this  1   rode  out  and  approached  I 
parly  as  if  1  had  that  moment  arrived  to 
meet  the  king. 

It  would  not  ill  became  me  i 
occasion  to  make  some  redectioD> 
hollowness  of  court  life,  which  has 
been  better  exempliAed  than  in  the  scetN 
before  me,  The  sun  was  low,  but  its  wanq 
beams,  falling  aslant  on  the  gailydreased 
group  at  the  gales  and  on  the  flowered  lep^ 

:e3  and  grey  walls  behind  them,  seemeill 

present  a  picture  at  once  peaceful  anA 
joygus.  Vet  1  knew  that  Ircatliery 
death  were  lurking  in  the  midst,  and  il 
only  by  an  eSort  that,  as  I  rode  up,  I  o 
make  answer  to  the  thousand  obIigiq| 
things  with  which  I  was  greeted,  and  m 
which  not  the  least  polite  were  said  bjK 
M.  d'Entragues  and  his  son.  I  took  pain* 
to  observe  Mademoiselle  Susette.  a  oeaw 
tiful  girl  not  out  of  her  teens,  but  noway* 
comparable,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  ezpresM 
sion  and  vivacity,  with  her  famous  sister*' 
She  was  walking  tieside  the  king,  bcv 
hands  full  of  flowers,  and  her  face  6  '  ' 
with  excitement  and  timidity,  and  I 
quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  she  kneM 
nothing  of  what  was  intended  by  her  fam-, 
lly,  who  having  made  the  or 
means  of  gratifying  their  avarice,  wera 
now  baiting  the  trap  of  their  revenge 
the  other, 

Henry  parted  from  her  at  leogtb, 
mounted  his  horse  amid  a  ripple  of  Uug)l> 
ter  and  compliments,  D'Entragues  boldii 
Ihe  stirrup  and  his  son  the  cloak.     I  c 
served  that  the  latter,  as  I  had  especli 
was  prepared  to  accompany  us,  whicb  n 
dered  my  plan  more  feasible.     Our  i 
lay  for  a  league   in    the  direction  of  thi 
Rock   of    the  Serpents,  the  track   whi 
passed  the  latter  presently  diverging  In 
For  some  distance  we  rode  alODg 
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easy  talk,  but  on  approaching  the  point  of 
separation,  the  king  looked  at  me  with  a 
whimsical  air,  as  though  he  would  lay  on 
me  the  burden  of  finding  an  excuse  for 
avoiding  the  shorter  way  home,  I  had 
foreseen  this  and  looked  round  to  ascertain 
the  position  of  our  company.  I  k)und 
that  La  Varenne  and  D'Entragues  were 
close  behind  us,  while  the  troopers  with 
La  Trape  and  Boisros^  were  a  hundred 
paces  farther  to  the  rear,  and  Vitry  and 
Coquet  had  dropped  out  of  sight.  This 
being  so,  I  suddenly  reined  in  my  horse 
so  as  to  back  it  into  that  of  D^Entragues 
and  then  wheeled  round  on  the  latter, 
taking  care  to  be  between  him  and  the 
king. 

"  M.  Louis  d'Entragues,"  I  said,  drop- 
ping the  mask  and  addressing  him  with 
all  the  scorn  and  detestation  which  I  felt, 
and  which  he  deserved,  "  your  plot  is  dis- 
covered !  If  you  would  save  your  life 
confess  to  his  Majesty  here  and  now  all 
you  know,  and  throw  yourself  on  bis 
mercy  ! " 

I  confess  that  I  had  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  pitch  to  which  his  nerves 
would  be  strung  at  such  a  time,  and  had 
expected  to  produce  a  greater  effect  than 
followed  my  words.  His  hand  went  in- 
deed to  his  breast,  but  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  was  the  more  discomposed.  La  Va- 
renne or  he.  And  the  manner  in  which 
with  scorn  and  defiance  he  flung  back  my 
accusation  in  my  teeth,  lacked  neither 
vigor  nor  the  semblance  of  innocence. 
While  Henry  was  puzzled,  La  Varenne 
was  appalled.  I  saw  that  I  had  gone  too 
far,  or  not  far  enough,  and  at  once  calling 
into  my  face  and  form  all  the  sternness  in 
my  power,  I  bade  the  traitor  remain  where 
he  was,  then  turning  to  his  Majesty  I 
craved  leave  to  speak  to  him  apart. 

He  hesitated,  looking  from  me  to  D'En- 
tragues with  an  air  of  displeasure  which 
embraced  us  both,  but  in  the  end,  without 
permitting  M.  Louis  to  speak,  he  com- 
plied, and  going  aside  with  me  bade  me 
with  coldness  speak  out.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  I  had  repeated  to  him  Boisros^'s 
words,  his  face  underwent  a  change,  for 
he,  too,  had  remarked  the  discomfiture 
which  the  latter's  appearance  had  caused 
D'Entragues  in  the  morning. 

*'  Ha !  the  villain  !  '*  he  said.  "  I  do  not 
now  think  you  precipitate.  Arrest  him 
at  once,  but  do  him  no  harm  I  " 

'*  If  he  resist,  sire?"  I  asked. 

**  He  will  not,"  the  king  answered. 
*'  And  in  no  case  harm  him  I  You  under- 
stand me?  " 

I  bowed,  having  my  own   thoughts  on 
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the  subject,  and  the  king,  without  looking 
again  at  D'Entragues,  r^e  quickly  awav. 
M.  Louis  tried  to  follow,  and  cried  loudly 
after  him,  but  I  thrust  my  horse  in  the 
way,  and  bade  him  consider  himself  a 
prisoner;  at  the  same  time  requesting  La 
Varenne  with  Vitry  and  Coquet,  who  had 
come  up  and  were  looking  on  like  men 
thunderstruck,  to  take  four  of  the  guards 
and  follow  the  king. 

"  Then,  sir,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
with  me  ?  "  D'Entragues  asked,  the  air  of 
fierceness  with  which  he  looked  from  me 
to  the  six  men  who  remained  barely  dis- 
guising his  apprehensions. 

"  That  depends,  M,  Louis,"  I  replied, 
recurring  to  my  usual  tone  of  politeness, 
"  on  your  answers  to  three  questions." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Ask 
them,"  he  said  curtly. 

*'  Do  you  deny  that  you  have  laid  an 
ambush  for  the  king  on  the  road  which 
passes  the  Rock  of  the  Serpents  ?  " 

"  Absolutely." 

"  Or  that  you  were  yesterday  at  an  inn 
near  here  in  converse  with  thre^  men  ?  " 

"  Absolutely." 

'*  Do  you  deny  that  there  is  such  an  am- 
bush laid  ?  " 

**  Absolutely,"  he  repeated  with  scorn. 
"It  is  an  old  wife's  story.  I  would  stake 
my  life  on  it." 

"  Enough,"  I  answered  slowly.  **  You 
have  been  your  own  judge.  The  evening 
grows  cold,  and  as  you  are  my  prisoner  I 
must  have  a  care  of  you.  Kmdly  put  on 
this  cloak  and  precede  me,  M.  d'En- 
tragues.  We  return  lo  Fontainebleau  by 
the  Rock  of  the  Serpents." 

His  eyes  meeting  mine,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  for  a  second  he  held  his  breath  and 
hesitated,  while  a  cold  shadow  fell  and 
dwelt  upon  his  sallow  face.  But  the  stern, 
gloomy  countenances  of  La  Trape  and 
Boisrosd,  who  had  ridden  up  to  his  rein, 
and  were  awaiting  his  answer  with  their 
swords  drawn,  determined  him.  With  a 
loud  laugh  he  took  the  cloak.  "  It  is  new, 
I  hope?"  he  said  lightly,  as  he  threw  it 
over  his  shoulders. 

It  was  not,  and  I  apologized,  adding, 
however,  that  no  one  but  the  king  had 
worn  it.  On  this  he  settled  it  about  him ; 
and  having  heard  me  strictly  charge  the 
two  guards,  who  followed  with  their  arque- 
buses ready,  to  fire  on  him  should  he  try 
to  escape,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  into 
the  path  and  rode  slowly  along  it,  while 
we  followed  a  few  paces  behind  in  double 
file. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  such  light  as  re- 
mained fell  cold  and  grey  between  the 
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trees.  The  crackling  of  a  stick  under  a 
horse's  hoof,  or  tlie  ring  of  a  spur  against 
a  scabbard,  were  llie  only  sounds  which 
brolce  Ihe  stillness  of  the  wood  as  we  pro- 
ceeded. We  had  gone  some  little  way 
whea  M.  Louis  halted,  and  turning  in  his 
saddle,  called  to  me. 

"M.de  Rosny,"  he  said  — the  light  had 
HO  far  failed  that  I  could  scarcely  see  his 
face — "I  have  a  meeting  with  the  Vis- 
it de  Caylus  on  Saturday  about  a  little 
matter  of  a  lady's  glove.  Should  anything 
prevent  my  appearance " 

"  1  will  see  that  a  proper  explanation  is 
given,"  1  answered,  bowing. 

•'  Or  if  M.  d'Entragues  wilt  permit  me," 
eagerly  exclaimed  the  Gascon,  who  was 
riding  by  my  side,  "M.de  Boiarostf  of  St. 
Palais,  gently  born,  though  before  un- 
IcDOwa  to  him,  1  will  appear  in  his  place 
and  make  the  Viscount  de  Caylus  swallow 
the  glove." 

"You  will?"  said  M.  Louis  with  polite- 
ness. "  You  are  a  gentleman.  I  am 
obliged  to  you." 

He  waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  which 
I  afterwards  well  remembered,  and  giving 
bis  horse  the  rein,  went  forward  along  the 
path  at  a  brisk  walk.  We  followed,  and 
I  had  just  remnrked  that  a  plant  of  box 
was  beginning  here  and  there  to  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  uadcrgrowih,  when  a 
sheet  of  flame  seemed  to  leap  out  through 
the  dusk  to  meet  him,  and  his  horse  rear- 
ing wildly  he  fell  headlong  from  the  sad- 
dle without  word  or  cry.  My  men  would 
have  sprung  forward  before  the  noise  of 
the  report  had  died  away,  and  might  pos- 
sibly have  overtaken  one  or  other  of  the 
as3a.s5ins;  but  I  restrained  them.  When 
La  Trape  dismounted  and  raised  the 
fallen  man,  the  latter  was  dead. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  now  for 
the  Itrst  time  made  public,  which  attended 
the  discovery  of  this,  the  least  known,  yet 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many 
plots  which  were  directed  against  the  life 
of  my  master.  The  course  which  )  adopted 
may  be  blamed  by  some,  but  it  is  enough 
for  me  that  after  the  lapse  of  years  it  is 
approved  by  my  conscience  and  by  the 
course  of  events.  For  it  was  ever  the 
misfortune  of  that  great  king  to  treat 
those  with  leniency  whom  no  indulgence 
could  win ;  and  I  bear  with  me  to  this  day 
the  bitter  assurance  that  had  the  fate 
which  overtook  t^uis  d'Entragues  em- 
braced the  whole  of  that  family,  the  blow 
which  ten  years  later  cut  short  Heory'f 
career,  would  never  have  been  struck. 
Stanley  J.  Wevman. 


1 

AND  F(XH^| 


CESTtEMIL] 

When  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "he  dM~~ 
ot  care  to  speak  ill  of  any  maa  behind  his 
back,  but  he  beheved  the  gentleman  to  be 

attorney,"  he  was  jesting,  with  an  eye 

to   the  gallery;    when,   in   more    serious 

mood,  he  made  his  will,  an  attorncj  wu 

of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  appointed 

;utors.     The  world  has  remembered 

ily  the  jeer.  The  death-bed  confidence 
has  had  no  more  weight  than  bad  Ibe 
death-bed  request  to  Lord  Eldon  to  attend 
church  on  Sundays.  This  is  no  solitary 
It  doctors  were  lo  Malifere. 
what  mothers-in-law  are  to  the  singers  o( 
hall,  that  practitioners  of  tbe 
the  world  at  large.  The  faults 
of  its  social  economy  are  on  our  headi; 
the  sins  of  the  legislative  fathers  are  vis- 
ited upon  the  administrative  children. 
This  we  no  longer  resent;  calumny  of 
our  class  we  have  learned  to  bear  witii 
the  same  equanimity  with  which  our  as- 
sailants join  in  the  general  confession. 
IBut  it  is  intolerable  that  the  general  an- 
tipathy should  be  allowed,  ia  partictUar 
applications,  to  injure  the  living  or  revik 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  For  fifty  years 
some  odious  charges  made  agaiasi  Messrs. 
DodsoQ  and  Foggi  allorneys,  who  for- 
merly carried  on  a  lucrative  practice  in 
Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  have  remained 
unanswered.  An  unthinking  assent  has 
been  given  to  these  allegations,  till  the 
names  of  two  honorable  gentlemen  b»Tt 
become  a  synonym  for  chicanery  . 
pettifogging  malpractices,  and  they  thefl 
selves  have  been  classed  with  the  gn 
tesque  and  detestable  creatures  of  fictia| 
with  Oily  Gammon  and  Attorney  t 
We  propose  to  examine  the  facts  o 
it  is  said,  the^ 
founded. 

The  principal  charges  against  Messi 
Dodson  and  Fogg  are  that  they  instigated 
and  conducted  to  an  unjust  issue  ac  ac- 
tion, brought  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriagt ; 
that  by  distortion  of  the  evidence  they 
procured  a  serious  miscarriage  of  justice; 
and  that,  having  undertaken  the  ptaiatiff't 
case  "on  speculation," and  made 
ment  not  to  charge  her  for  their 
unless  successful,  they  were  guilty  of 
sional  conduct  akin  lo  the  ofieot 
ntenance  and  common  barratry, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  verdict  was 
ported  by  adequate  and  untainted 
mony,  the  main  charges  against  Messr«- 
Podson  and  Fogg  fall  to  the  ground. 
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It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine 
carefully  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial 
of  the  cause  of  Bardell  v,  Pickwick.  But, 
by  a  singular  mischance,  the  only  record 
which  now  exists  is  contained  in  certain 
memoirs,  compiled  partly  by  friends  of  the 
defendant,  but  principally  by  the  defend- 
ant hi  mself.*  That  these  papers  should  be 
inspired  by  bitter  and  implacable  hatred 
is  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  no  malice 
like  the  malice  of  a  defeated  litigant.  The 
bitterness  of  love  turned  to  hate,  the  fury 
of  a  woman  scorned  —  these  are  feeble 
and  transient  emotions  compared  with  the 
rage  of  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  The  field 
being  lost,  for  him  all  is  lost.  His  uncon- 
querable hate  is  impotent,  the  study  of 
revenge  serves  but  to  increase  his  sense 
of  injury.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
most  of  the  **  Pickwick  Papers "  were 
written.  But  Mr.  Pickwick  was  fortunate 
beyond  his  deserts.  His  papers  were 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickens,  a  gentle- 
man of  some  humor  and  observation, 
whose  name  ensured  for  them  a  wide  cir- 
culation, and  who  succeeded  in  restraining 
to  some  extent  the  misrepresentations  of 
his  author.  Mr.  Dickens  perceived  that 
the  hero  as  litigant  was  a  new  and  in- 
auspicious portent;  but  his  task,  one  sus- 
pects, must  have  been  even  more  arduous 
than  that  which  he  afterwards  undertook 
in  curtailing  the  amorous  garrulities  of 
Grimaldi.  Even  with  his  revision,  the 
**  Pickwick  Papers  "  contain  some  obvious 
inaccuracies  and  travesties  of  fact.  But, 
accepting  the  report  as  it  stands,  we  pro- 
pose to  justify  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg 
out  of  their  assailant's  mouth. 

It  is  worth  while  to  cite  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  the  inaccuracy  which  pervades 
the  *'  Pickwick  Papers."  In  so  simple  a 
matter  as  transcribing  the  courteous  letter 
sent  him  by  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg 
before  commencing  the  action,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick makes  a  mistake  of  three  years  in 
the  date.f  Mr.  Fogg  is  described  as  "  an 
elderly,  pimply  faced,  vegetable-diet  sort 
of  man;"t  and,  without  being  a  vegeta- 
rian, one  may  see  that  this  account  of  his 
personal  appearance  is  founded  on  preju- 
dice rather  than  observation.  This  is  the 
'*  cold  punch  "  or  licensed  victualler's  view 
of  human  nature  and  a  wholesome  regi- 
men. Mr.  Pickwick's  references  to  Messrs. 
Dodson  and   Fogg  are  habitually  inaccu- 

*  See  the  "Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,"  vol.  i„  p.  185,  and  elsewnere.  The  references, 
here  and  throughout,  are  to  the  Jubilee  Edition  :  Mao- 
millan  &  Co.,  1886. 

t  Ibid.,  i.  339.  The  error  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  the  Younger. 

\  ibid.,  i.   363. 


rate.  He  represents  that  Mr.  Fogg  re- 
fused to  see  him  till  joined  by  his  partner, 
Mr.  Dodson.  Solicitors  do  not  usually 
summon  all  the  members  of  a  firm  to  re- 
ceive a  client  or  an  opponent.  Nor,  if  Dod- 
son and  Fogg  were  as  rapacious  as  he 
represents,  is  it  easv  to  see  why  two  part- 
ners should  attend  the  trial,  when  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  taxing-master  would  allow 
remuneration  for  one  only.  The  alleged 
purpose  of  their  attendance  is  even  stran- 
ger than  the  fact.  Mr.  Dodson,  it  is  said, 
produced  the  plaintifiE's  umbrella,  and  Mr. 
Fogg  her  pattens.*  Why?  How  could 
the  pattens  or  umbrella  be  evidence 
against  the  defendant  ?  —  unless  they  were 
gifts  from  him  to  the  plaintiff,  which  was 
not  alleged.  But  a  more  conclusive  in- 
stance of  inaccuracy  occurs  in  an  account 
of  a  cricket-match  between  Muggletonand 
Dingley  Dell,  at  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  friends  were  present.  These  villages 
are  situated  in  Kent,  once  the  opponent  on 
equal  terms  of  all  England,  and  a  county 
whose  sons  may  justly  claim  that,  winning 
or  losing,  they  have  always  played  the 
game  to  the  end,  as  behoves  good  sports- 
men and  compatriots  of  Fuller  Pilch,  of 
Wenman,  and  of  Alfred  Mynn.  On  the 
occasion  narrated  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mug- 
gleton  won  the  toss,  and  elected  to  take 
first  innings.  A  good  start  was  made,  and 
at  the  luncheon  interval  the  score  was 
fifty-four  for  two  wickets.  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  partook,  with  more  zest 
than  discretion,  of  the  *'  cold  but  capital  *' 
refreshments  provided,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
wine  that  they  remained  at  the  inn  when 
the  players  returned  to  the  field.  It  was 
not  till  past  midnight  that  the  Pickwick- 
ians  left  the  Blue  Lion,  and  returned  to 
their  host's,  extremely  drunk,  and  greatly 
scandalizing  the  ladies  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  no  sportsman,  and  his  of- 
fence against  good  manners  might  have 
been  forgiven.  He  is  not  the  only  man 
who  has  found  cricket  on  the  hearth  an 
easier  and  more  attractive  game  than 
cricket  on  the  heath.  But  he  has  chosen 
to  suggest  that  the  cricketers  were  such  as 
he.  The  game,  he  asserts,  was  abandoned 
by  eleven  men  of  Kent  before  an  innings 
was  completed !  'Mn  an  early  period  of 
the  winning  game,"  he  says,  **  Dingley 
Dell  gave  in,  and  allowed  the  superior 
prowess  of  AH  Muggleton."t  If  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  so  inaccurate  in  matters  which 
are    indifferent,  how  are    we    to    credit 


*  Ibid.,  ii.  loa 
t  Ibid.,  i.  131. 
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charges  made  by  him  in  matters  which 
affected  him  closely  and  aroused  his  keen 
resentmenl  ?  But  Dodsoa  and  Fogg  are 
dead ;  Iheir  voices  can  never  now  be  raised 
to  confute  their  slanderer. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  as  it  is  aar- 
rated  by  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Bardell.  the  plaintiff  in  the  action, 
wss  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in 
the  excise  department  of  the  civil  service. 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  defendant,  was  a  retired 
tradesman,  possessed,  as  was  admitted 
at  the  bar,  of  considerable  means.*  He 
had  remained  a  bachelor  to  the  mature 
age  when  bachelors  commonly  marry  their 
housekeepers  and  love  affairs  are  espe^ 
cially  deadly.  He  boasted  an  unimpaired 
digestion,  an  undiminished  appetite. 
Physically  he  was  filled  for  Cesar's  body- 
guard, for  he  was  fat,  and  sleek-headed, 
and  (with  a  memorable  exception)  lie  slept 
o'  nights.  Several  times  in  the  short  space 
covered  by  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  he  is 
recorded  to  have  been  intoxicated.  Once 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  public  pound ;-) 
on  another  occasion  he  resisted  the  peace 
ofScers,  and  was  ordered  to  give  bail  for 
good  behavior, t  It  is,  perhaps,  more  per-l 
linent  to  observe  that  he  constantly  exhib- 
ited the  philandering  propensities  which 
are  specially  nauseating  when,  as  in  his 
caae,  the  privileges  allowed  to  age  are 
claimed  and  exercised  with  the  ardor  of 
vouth.  He  kissed  "the  young  ladies," g 
he  kissed  Bella,||  he  occasioned  a  scaodal 
by  unbecoming  gallantry  and  kissing  his 
hand  lo  a  married  lady  at  a  public  nieet- 
ing.lF  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that,  on 
yet  another  occasion,  he  caused  the  pro- 
jected marriage  of  a  lady  to  be  broken 
off,  in  circumstances  very  inadequately 
described  by  himself  as  "a  romantic  ad- 
venture." ••  Moreover,  released  from  busi. 
ness  cares,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
joyed unstinted  leisure,  and  had  no  more 
absorbing  pursuit  than  some  triSing  anti- 
quarian researches.  For  two  years  he  had 
occupied  rooms  in  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Bardell,  and,  if  he  possessed  the  inclina- 
tion, did  not  lack  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  court  to  the  "comely"  widow, 
whose  '■  agreeable  appearance  and  ■'  ex- 
quisite talent"  in  cooking  he  did  not  fail 
to  note.  It  is  probably,  therefore,  doing 
bim  Qo  injustice  lo  assume  that  for  two 


•  Ibid.,  ii.  111.     Heapp. 
Id  iheiutir  Irada.  ii-^tij. 


years  his  gaitered  legs  had  trod  the  pti 
rose  path  of  dalliance.  His  thoughts  a 
stanily  ran  on  love  affairs.  His  mind,' 
are  told,  when  sleepless  and  far  fix 
home,  "reverted  to  Mrs.  Bardell.**"  1 
assi.sied  the  clandestine  courtship  x 
palliated  the  runaway  match  of  one  oE  I 
friends  and  followers.  He  was  theauttl 
of  a  theory  of  proposals  of  marriage 
wliich  deserves  to  be  as  celebrated  at  1 
"  Speculations  oa  the  Source  of  the  Han 
stead  Ponds,"  and  certainly  bears  irao 
in  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  of  being  c 
duced  from  long  and  arduous  practit 
This  theory  he  expounded,  in  the  toae 
a  professor  addressing  his  pupil,  to  a  gi 
lleman  who  had  already  made  sevn 
temporarily  successful  experitneats  in  ll 
art.  Mr.  Pickwick's  friends  appear 
have  given  credence  to  the  claim  made  1 
Mrs.  Bardell ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  retnu 
able  fact  that  her  case  was  proved  aloM 
entirely  by  witnesses  friendly  to  the  i 
fendant.    If,  as  Butler  says  — 


the  plaintiS's  case   must  have  been 
sented   to  the  jury  in  c 
unusual  difficulty. 

Mr.  Winkle,  one  of  Mr.  Pickwickl 
companiotis,  deposed  to  a  circumstanl 
strongly  corroborating  the  plaintiS's  stor 
He  remembered,  he  said,  calling  at  di 
plaintiff's  house  and  seeing  that  "tfaed 
fendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holdiog  0 
plaintiff  in  his  arms,  with  his  bands  c\a^ 
ing  her  waist;  the  plaintiff  appeared  I 
have  fainted  away."  J  He  heard  the  i 
fendant  call  the  plaintiff  "a  good  cm 
ture  "  and  ask  her  "to  compose  hersci 
for  what  a  situation  it  was  if  aoyl 
should  come,"  or  words  to  that  cffei 
This  was  the  impression  on  his  mind,  b 
he  could  not  swear  that  the  words  u* 
My  dear  Mrs.  Bardell,  you' 
ure  :  compose  yourself  to  tk 
situation,  I  or  lo  this  situalioD  yoti  ma 
come,"  or  words  lo  /Ant  effect.  This  tes 
mony  was  contirmed  by  the  evidence  < 
two  other  witnesses,  friends  of  the  i 
fendant.  The  plaintiff  was  not.  of  coun 
according  lo  Ihe  law  at  that  time,  a  aa 
peteni  witness;    nor  was  the  defeoda 


It  he  has  chos 


circumstance  in  his  memoirs.} 
which  he  admits  that  he  had  asked  ll 
plaintiff,  when  alone  with  her  :  "  Do  ji 
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think  it^s  a  much  greater  expcDse  to  keep 
two  persons  than  one  ?  "  and  similar  ques- 
tions, which  he  himself  would  probably 
have  classified  as  the  proposal  implied, 
illusory,  or  oblique.  Mr.  Pickwick  after- 
wards alleged  that  he  intended  to  allude 
to  a  man  named  Weller,  whom  he  proposed 
to  engage  as  his  servant.  That  he  should 
converse  on  so  commonplace  a  subject  in 
so  mysterious  a  manner  is  extremely  im- 
probable ;  and  it  ought  to  be  noted,  that 
at  this  time  Weller  was  actually  in  service 
at  an  hotel,  and  had  given  no  intimation 
that  he  wished  to  leave  it.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  cross-examination  to  show 
that  the  conversation  had, relation  to  Wel- 
ler, and  the  whole  reference  to  him  was, 
probably,  an  afterthought. 

In  the  course  of  further  evidence  at  the 
trial,  Mrs.  Sanders,  a  neighbor  of  the  plain- 
tiff, proved  that  she  had  heard  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ask  the  plaintiff's  little  boy  how  he 
should  like  to  have  another  father,  Mr. 
Pickwick  did  not  venture  to  deny  that  he 
used  this  signihcant  expression;  nor  is 
any  attempt  made  in  his  book  to  explain 
it  away.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  run- 
ning: in  Mr.  Pickwick's  mind  the  familiar 
line  :  — 

A  man  that's  married  is  a  man  that's  pa'd. 

But  in  cross-examination  it  was  suggested 
that  his  question  referred  to  a  baker  whom 
he  thought  the  plaintifiE  was  abotk  to 
marry.  If  this  suggestion  was  made  se- 
riously, the  jury  must  have  been  asked  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  in  the  habit 
of  discussing  with  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten 
the  love  affairs  of  his  landlady.  But  the 
obvious  answer  is  that  the  suggestion,  if 
true,  could  have  been  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  of  the  baker.  Yet  Mr.  Pickwick 
did  not  venture  to  put  him  in  the  box.  It 
is  significant  that  when,  years  after,  Mr. 
Burnand  wrote  the  libretto  of  the  cantata 
bearing  Mr.  Pickwick's  name,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  excuse  his  hero's  infidelity 
by  giving  to  this  airy,  anonymous  baker  a 
local  habitation,  though  not  a  name,  and 
by  introducing  a  representation  of  him  in 
the  flesh  before  the  eyes  of  an  astonished 
audience.  Mr.  Burnand's  usual  shrewd- 
ness has  been  disarmed  by  the  suggestion 
which,  in  Mr.  Perker's  language,  was  in- 
tended to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judge. 

This  allusion  to  himself  or  some  other 
person  as  the  probable  future  step-father 
of  the  plaintiff's  son  is  the  only  part  of  the 
plaintiff's  case  not  corroborated  by  the 
defendant's  friends,  or  admitted  by  him- 
self.    Some  evidence  was  given  of  general 


reputation  of  an  engagement  between  the 
parties,  and  some  by  the  man  Weller  ap- 
parently intended  to  indicate  the  unscru- 
pulous nature  of  the  defence;  and  this 
practically  concluded  the  plaintiff's  case. 
It  is  idle  to  say  upon  this  that  there  was 
nothing  from  which  the  jury  could  infer  a 
promise  of  marriage ;  and  the  defendant 
called  no  witnesses.*  The  verdict  the 
jury  gave  for  the  plaintiff  (for  750/.)  was 
eminently  reasonable ;  and  if  injustice  was 
done  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  it  must  have  been 
from  some  cause  not  brought  within  their 
cognizance. 

Did  Mr.  Pickwick,  then,  suffer  from 
any  inability  to  present  his  case  to  the 
court?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  repre- 
sented by  a  very  respectable  and  compe- 
tent solicitor,  and  by  counsel  **at  the  very 
top  of  his  profession,"  f  who  was  said  to 
lead  the  court  by  the  nose.  The  defend- 
ant's advisers  were  agreed  "  it  was  lucky 
that  they  had  prevented  the  other  side 
from  getting  him."t  It  is  expressly 
recorded  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbins  "  did 
the  best  he  could  for  •  Mr.  Pickwick ' 
in  a  long  and  very  emphatic  address,  in 
which  he  bestowed  the  highest  possible 
eulogiumson  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Mr.  Pickwick."  §  The  case  was  tried  by 
a  London  jury,  at  the  Guildhall,  where  one 
would  not  suppose  sentiment  to  abound 
unduly  ;  and  the  summing-up  was  a  model 
of  impartiality.  The  best  testimony  to 
the  fairness  of  the  verdict  is  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  never  sought  to  question  it, 
but  accepted  the  result,  not  indeed 
good-humoredly,  but  in  dogged  silence. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
refused  to  pay  the  damages,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  in  the  Fleet,  vowing 
he  would  never,  never  pay  a  single  far- 
thing —  a  promise  he  kept  little  better  than 
the  one  he  had  made  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  fact  is  clear  that,  like  the  other 
famous  litigant  who  instructed  his  advo- 
cate to  abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  no  case.  His  friends  — 
Wardle,  Winkle,  and  Tupman  —  all 
thought  the  plaintiff's  claim  well  founded. 
Perker,  his  solicitor,  said  so  in  plain  terms. 
The  defendant's  only  course,  he  said,|| 
was  "  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  trust 
to  Snubbins's  eloquence,  throw  dust  in 

*  Very  probably,  evidence  of  an  express  promise 
was  given,  but,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  does  not  record  it, 
ihe  point  may  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Had  there 
been  no  evidence  to  support  the  verdict,  the  defendant's 
counsel  would  certainly  have  taken  the  point  at  the 
hearing  or  on  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

t  Pickwick  Papers,  ii.  39. 
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Ikt  eyei  of  the  juiige  and  Ihemselves  on 
the  jury."  Even  lo  liuraor  an  iniraclabie 
client  he  refused  to  join  in  Ihe  defend- 
aat's  abuse  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogs ; 
they  were,  he  said,  "  capital  fellows.  • 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  at  ooe  time  attempted  to  lake 
the  case  out  of  his  hands.  It  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  a  friend  of  the 
defendant,  that  an  unscrupulous  defence, 
obscurely  indicated  as  being  in  the  nature 
of  an  alibi,  should  be  set  up.  This  was 
not  done ;  but  the  servant,  Weller,  was 
actually  sent  to  the  plaintiff  "to  make," 
as  Mr.  Perker  said,  "some  oSer  of  com- 
promise."t  The  negotiation  failed  ;  but 
this  visit  was  the  real  foundation  of  much 
of  the  abuse  with  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
afterwards  befouled  his  professional  op- 
pooeats.  Sam,  we  are  told,  was  sent 
with  some  money,  ostensibly  to  pay  rent, 
but,  in  fact,  as  one  may  suppose,  with  a 
quite  different  purpose.  Whatever  "  offer 
of  compromise  "  Weller  made  appears  to 
have  been  declined,  and  the  mission  then 
assumed  another  character  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's eyes.  •'  Mr.  Weller,"  runs  the 
history,  "recounted  lo  his  master  such 
indications  of  the  sharp  practice  of  Dod- 
son and  Fogg  as  he  had  contrived  to  pick 
up."t  "Contrived  lo  pick  up"is  excel- 
lent, indeed ;  it  is  strange  that  Mr,  Dickens 
allowed  the  phrase  to  pass  unaltered. 

Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  — the  uncontradicted  mass  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  given  by 
witnesses  friendly  to  the  defendant;  the 
advantages  which  the  defendant's  wealth 
gave  him  in  securing  the  services  of 
eminent  advocates;  the  competence  and 
impartiality  of  the  tribunal,  and  ihe  acqui- 
escence  in  result  of  a  litigant  who  would 
have  fought  like  a  railway  company  had 
there  been  the  least  chance  of  success  — 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  litigation 
have  had  no  other  result  than  thi 
Mr.  Pickwick  narrates.  To  the  lay  mind 
it  would,  surely,  appear  rather  to  the  credit 
of  Messrs,  Dodson  and  Fogg  that  they 
assisted  a  poor  and  friendless  woman  to 
assert  her  rights.  The  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bardell  had  a  just  claim  disproves  the  first 
charge  of  misleading  the  court,  and  reduces 
the  second  from  the  offence  of  mainte. 
nance  to  what  is,  at  most,  a  somewhat 
unprofessional  adoption  of  a  just  cause. 
But  is  it  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  solici- 
tors agreed  not  lo  make  any  charges  unless 
they  got  them  out  of  the  defendant  ?    Such 


agreement  would,  of  course,  be  illegil 
1  void;"  and  the  fact  that  when,  Mr. 
Pickwick   having   made    default    fn   pjj- 
Bardell  was  sued  for  the  costi, 
she  set  up  no  such  agreement,  is  not  coo- 
But  it  is   clear   lliat,  if  such  a 
had  existed,  she    might   advaa- 
tageously  have  raised  the  point  with  a  vien 
,  and  to  call  the  aitentioa  of  ihc 
the  unprofessional  conduct  of  ii> 
officers.     Not  only   did    Mrs.   Bardell.  in 
make  no  such  defence,  but  she  oenr 
stated  that  the  facts  were  as  alleged, 
man  Weller  did  not  venture  to  assert 
he  had  any  higher  authority  for  hi> 
allegations  than  a  Mrs.  Cluppins,  a  oetgh- 
bar  of  the  plaintiff,  who  could  have  had 
no   first-hand   knowledge   of   the    drcua- 
stance.     Mrs.  Bardell's  position,  perhaps. 
suggested  that  the  professional  services  ikf 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  were  promplei] 
in   part   by   charily.      And   this   is   Iheif 
reward  1     When  our  critics  complain  th»t 
e  quality  of  our  mercy  is  strained,  Ihcy 
ght  well  remember  that  so  are  otir  chir. 
es  misconstrued.     Had  the  charge  been 
true,  it  would  have  served  Mr.  Pickwick 
greatly  lo  have  proved  it  at  the  trial ;  yet 
he  called  no  witness,  and  there  was  noiii- 
ing  given  in  evidence  but  a  volunteered 
remark  of  Weller's,  to  prove  what  must 
have  immensely  prejudiced  Ihc  jury  in  liis 
favor.    Probably,  no  professional  men  a»c 
subjected  to  such  close  surveillance  a 
solicitors  ;  but  the  assailants  of  thi 
ory  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  may  be 

challenged  to  show  that  th( ' 

the  court,  or  of  any  disciplinary  aulhorfl 
was  ever  called  to  their  conduct 
matter.     Mr.  Pickwick  records  that 
continued  for  years  in  large  practice 
in   the  absence  of   anything  hizher 
hearsay  in  the  second  degree,  the  char|( 
may  safely  be  dismissed  as  frivolous. 

It  was  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  perfectly  able  to  discharge  his  debt  to 
Mrs.  Cardell,  but  he  appears  to  have  aid 
no  goods  which  could  be  taken  in  satisLic 
lion  of  the  judgment.  A  writ  of  ca.  u. 
was,  therefore,  issued,  and  the  defeodaal 
elected  to  remain  imprisoned  for  an  iiulefr 
niie  period  rather  than  pay  what  a  jury  ot 
his  country  and  his  own  cfass  had  declird 
to  be  justly  due  from  him.  He  adhtrfd 
to  this  decision  for  a  considerable  lime, 
and  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  were  com- 
pelled to  apply  to  their  client  to  reimburst 
them  their  payments  and  remunerate  tbtn 
for  their  services.  She  failed  to  do  ibih 
and  process  of  civil  execution  was  issued 

•  Sec  Ihc  ]j  and  n  Vicl.,  c  ■■,  ».  it. 
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against  her.  Mr.  Pickwick's  friends,  who 
were  anxious  for  his  health,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  his  vanity  to 
do  what  his  sense  of  justice  had  been 
insufficient  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Perker, 
his  astute  solicitor,  was  selected  as  most 
likely  to  shake  his  resolution.  The  speech 
that  gentleman  addressed  to  his  refractory 
client  is  a  monument  of  adroitness.  Until 
after  the  trial  he  had  refused  to  join  in  the 
abuse  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg ;  but 
now,  to  please  his  client,  they  were  "  Free- 
man Court  sharks,'*  and  "a  couple  of  ras- 
cals;"* and  he  even  condescended  to 
make  .vague  and  ridiculous  threats  of  in- 
dictments for  conspiracy,  the  recollection 
of  which  must  for  years  have  caused  him 
long  and  silent  laughter.  He  represented 
that  to  enable  Mrs.  Bardell  to  obtain  her 
release  would  be  an  act  of  benevolence  on 
the  part  of  her  debtor ;  but  even  then  he 
could  not  help  telling  Mr.  Pickwick  that 
he,  the  defendant,  was  **  solely,  wholly, 
and  entirely  "  responsible  for  the  duration 
of  her  imprisonment,  and  that  his  resolu- 
tion to  remain  in  the  Fleet  would  be  at- 
tributed (truly  enough)  to  **  sheer,  dogged, 
wrong-headed,  brutal  obstinacy."  When 
he  had  exhausted  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion, an  admirable  piece  of  pantomime 
was  enacted  to  increase  the  effect.  Mr. 
Winkle,  one  of  the  unwilling  witnesses  for 
the  plaintiff,  entered  with  his  bride,  asked 
pardon  of  Mr.  Pickwick  for  being  married, 
and  flattered  the  old  gentleman  into  the 
belief  that  his  matrimonial  felicity  de- 
pended on  Mr.  Pickwick's  residing  outside 
the  prison.  The  inflexible  resolution  gave 
way ;  the  good  man  rose  to  an  unusual 
height  of  benevolence,  consented  to  for- 
give the  woman  he  had  injured,  to  pay  a 
small  part  of  the  debt  he  owed,  and  to 
obtain  his  liberty. 

One  error  of  judgment  Mr.  Perker  made 
in  his  appeal  to  his  client.  Mrs.  Bardell, 
was,  of  course,  anxious  to  be  released, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  force 
her  to  waive  her  claim  to  the  damages  the 
jury  had  awarded  her,  provided  that  the 
costs  of  the  suit  were  paid.  Mr.  Perker 
produced  a  confession  from  her  (strictly 
conditional  on  the  payment  of  these  costs) 
that  "this  business"  —  of  the  action  — 
"  was  from  the  first  fomented  and  encour- 
aged and  brought  about "  —  not,  be  it 
observed,  suggested  or  originated  —  "by 
these  men,  l3odson  and  Fogg,'*  and  that 
she  "deeply  regretted  having  been  the 
instrument  of   annoyance  or  injury"   to 

*  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  ii.  355, 
357. 


Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  further  that  she  begged 
his  pardon.  Mrs.  Bardell  was,  no  doubt, 
feeling  sore  at  her  arrest ;  but  Mr.  Perker 
probably  protested  too  much  when  he  said 
that  this  communication  was  spontaneous. 
Mr.  Pickwick  attached  no  importance  to 
the  document,  did  not  insert  it  in  his  me- 
moirs, commented  on  the  condition  on 
which  it  was  given,  and  observed,  with 
unwonted  irony,  that  it  was  "a  valuable 
document  indeed  I "  What  Mr.  Pickwick 
thought  worthless  as  a  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  his  critics  need  not  too  seriously 
discuss. 

It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg  had  always  treated  Mr. 
Pickwick  personally  with  courtesy,  and  it 
is  clear  they  showed  no  resentment  of 
abusive  and  violent  conduct  towards  them- 
selves, which  Mr.  Pickwick's  own  servant 
and  advisers  deprecated  and  deplored.* 
Had  they  entertained  any  vindictive  feel- 
ings, they  would  certainly  have  insisted 
on  the  judgment-debtor's  remaining  in 
prison  till  the  costs  were  paid  and  the 
ordinary  formalities  of  a  discharge  had 
been  observed.  In  fact,  they  were  not 
paid  till  long  after  Mr.  Pickwick's  re- 
lease, to  which  the  solicitors  consented 
immediately  on  receiving  an  undertaking 
that  their  claim  should  be  satisfied.  In 
later  years  Mr.  Pickwick  appears  to  have 
recalled  the  Bardell  episode  in  his  career 
with  impatience;  but  his  regret  never  led 
him  to  do  justice  to  his  opponents.  He 
retired  to  the  country,  and,  like  another 
hero  who  made  but  a  sorry  figure  before 
the  judges,  **  'a  babbled  o'  green  fields." 
But  time  did  not  assuage  his  hatred  of 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg;  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  fields  and  the  Greyhound 
at  Dulwich  failed  to  mitigate  his  animos- 
ity, and  the  solicitors  still  remain  victims 
of  the  unfair  penitence  of  this  retired 
Lothario. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  appears  to  have 
doubted  whether  his  own  fancied  wrongs 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  any  serious 
grievance  against  his  opponents.  He 
therefore  repeated  a  story  which  he  ob- 
tained by  eavesdropping,  or,  in  his  own 
words,  by  "listening  to  the  murmured  con- 
versation "  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg's 
clerks. t  Mr.  Fogg,  he  says,  refused  a 
sum  tendered  him  by  a  litigant  in  satis- 
faction of  debt  and  costs,  falsely  alleg- 
ing that  further  costs  had  been  incurred 
by  the  filing  of  a  declaration  ;  and  that 
he   filed  the  declaration  after  the  tender 


*  Ibid.,  i.  367 ;  ii.  473. 
t  Ibid.,  L  360. 


was  made  in  order  to  incur  the  coats 
he  claimed.  This  would.  o£  course,  be 
fraudulent.  But  Mr.  Pickwick  does  not 
record  that  he,  who  went  to  Ipswich  and 
elsewhere,  like  a  corpulent  and  belated 
Don  Quixote,  intent  on  righting  wrongs 
which  did  not  affect  him,  ever  took  any 
steps  to  expose  the  men  he  hated  so 
deeply,  or  attempted  to  prove  the  charge 
he  made.  This,  like  most  of  his  serious 
alleeations,  rests  entirely  on  hearsay,  and 
might  t>e  disregarded  as  the  babble  of  a 
dissipated  and  disafiecled  clerk.  Dut  the 
atory  is,  ta  fact,  a  mere  cUcM —  one  of  the 
"good  stories"  or  common-forra  jests 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, the  blanks  of  which  are  from  time 
lo  time  filled  in  with  the  name  of  any  per- 
son happening  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
speaker.  Mr.  Perker.orhisclerk  Lowten, 
could  have  told  Mr.  Pickwick  a  score  of 
similar  anecdotes.  There  is  the  story  of 
Ibe  law  student  whose  answer  to  every 
questioQ  ia  his  examination  paper  was, 
"it  all  depends;"  the  story  of  another 
candidate  who,  being  required  to  draw  a 
common  conveyance,  sketched  a  haosom 
cab.  There  is  the  story  of  the  examiner 
who,  on  being  told  that  the  lirst  thing  to 
be  doue  in  an  action  is  to  "get  something 
on  account  of  costs,"  delightedly  passed 
the  student  without  further  question.  A 
dozen  such  Joe  Millers  may  be  heard  any 
day  in  Chancery  Lane ;  but,  probably,  it 
never  occurred  to  anj'  one  but  Mr.  Pick- 
wick to  believe  them. 

And  this  is  all.  everything  tending  to 
support  Mr.  Pickwick's  charges  has  been 
recapitulated.  It  is  upon  this  medley  of 
inconclusive  facts  and  unsupported  asser- 
tions that  Mr.  Pickwick  based  his  indict- 
ment of  two  honorable  gentlemen.  It 
says  little  for  hia  readers'  sagacity  that  he 
should  have  obtained  so  general  a  concur- 
rence in  his  views;  it  says  as  little  for  their 
chivalry  that  no  one  has  attempted  a  de- 
fence of  the  men  he  assailed.  We  have 
constituted  ourselves  a  Court  of  Appeal 
from  our  ancestors  1  we  have  undertaken 
to  review  all  the  judgments  of  history. 
Nero  is  a  patriot  with  enlightened  views 
on  over-population;  Cromwell,  the  arch- 
traitor  of  our  grandsires,  is  a  saint;  ihe 
hand  of  the  restorer  has  removed  the  blue 
beard  with  which  some  too  uxorious  wight 
had  defaced  the  virile  features  of  the 
eighth  Henry.  Yet  Dodsoa  and  Fogg  are 
still  condemned  without  a  hearing;  the 
man  whose  conduct  compares  so  ill  with 
theirs  is  still  accounted  a  hero.  But  we, 
at  least,  have  recorded  our  protest,  and 
may  claim  to  have  vindicated  the  accused. 


In  doing  so,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
reflect  upon  the  character  of  Mr,  Pick- 
wick, and  it  may  seem  an  ungracious  thing 
to  recall  the  errors  and  follies  of  ooe  lAn 
is  now  no  more;  tor  Mr.  Pickwidt  hu 
been  dead  these  thirty  years,*  aiid  i>  ee- 
titied  to  the  exemption  of  Ibe  dead  fron 
adverse  criticism.  But  iheguilty  roustbc 
condemned  that  the  innocent  may  be  ab- 
solved. And  not  alone  has  Mr.  Pickwick 
passed  "beyond  these  voices;"  the  lau- 
rels have  faded  from  the  lofty  brows  of 
Dodson  and  Fogg;  Mrs.  Bardell,  the  vic- 
tor-victim,long  since  was  laid  upon  deatb'i 
purple  altar;  ttie  actions  — or,  rather, the 
action  of  the  just  has  blossomed  only  into 
the  weed  of  calumny.  Complete  repara- 
tion is  now  impossible  ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  it  will  be  attempted.  A  world  which 
talks  an  Infinite  deal  of  nothing,  has  jet 
chosen  Ihe  ungracious  part  of  Antonio. 
It  is  as  like  to  rail  on  us  again.  But  the 
careful  student  will  be  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. The  man  who,  having  carefully  and 
critically  re-read  the  "  Pickwick  Papers," 
retains  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  will  have 
proved  himself  better  able  than  .Mr.  Pick- 
wick lo  resist  cr      *""*" 


•  Hi  died  in  iSCa.  See  llie  obiliury  notin.  "tti 
DfilhofSiiniiel  Pickwick,"  npijoled  (lem  Dner4  Iki 
dail)  pipcn  af  Hij  i,  iSiiii  in  the  woriu  of  Hcwl 
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Der  Sdadft,  the  Happy  City,  as  the 
pretty  fancy  of  the  Turks  has  styled  Con- 
stantinople, is.  despite  manifold  disadvan- 
tages, a  pleasant  enough  abiding-place  i> 
the  winter  months.  For  then,  witbin 
doors,  though  Pera  is  not  built  as  a  niDirt 
city,  the  native  MdUfii/or  charcoal  brasier. 
and  the  huge  porcelain  stoves  introduced 
from  Vienna,  make  the  houses  verj-  warn 
and  cosy;  while  witht"  '  -'■  ■ 
chairs,  and  n       "       ' 

and  g  ._.   ... 

mud  and  slush  of  the  itl-paved  simc» 
In  the  early  days  of  spring,  too.  Do 
Skadel  is  delightful,  for  then  the  sua  I* 
warm  and  bright;  the  gardens  of  Tula 
and  of  the  "little  field  of  the  dead"  art 
just  budding  into  sweetness,  and  the  chara 
of  the  Friday  drive  lo  wooded  MaahUkor 
to  Gueuk-Su,  the  sweet  waters  of  IW 
Golden  Horn,  la  sufficient  to  brighten  iB 
Ihe  rest  of  the  week.  But  on  Ihe  apprmtk 
the  days  grow  longer,  «d 
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the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun  grow  stronger 
and  more  searching,  the  Happy  City  can 
be  said  to  be  felicitous  only  in  the  wealth, 
the  profusion,  and  the  variety  of  its  smells. 
The  discomfort,  indeed,  of  a  summer  resi- 
dence in  Constantinople  is  so  marked,  and 
the  attraction  so  strong  of  the  lovely  vil- 
lages that  line  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  the  Marmora,  that  the  result  is  a 
regular  vernal  exodus  from  the  city  of  all 
who  are  not  tied  to  it  by  extreme  poverty. 
This  general  flitting  —  ihe  ^usuUh,  3ls  it 
is  called — is  as  much  a  feature  of  Con- 
stantinople life  as  is  the  Ramazan  of  the 
Turks  or  the  gunpowder  smirched  Easter- 
feast  of  the  orthodox  Christians. 

It  is  in  the  early  days  of  June  that  the 
thrall  of  the  gueutch  is  heaviest  over  Con- 
stantinople. The  whole  town  is  then  on 
the  move,  and  Turks  and  Christians  alike 
are  migrating  from  Stamboul  and  Pera  to 
the  summer  villas  on  either  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus.  You  have  striven  —  every 
one  has  striven  —  to  stave  ofiE  the  evil 
day  as  long  as  might  be  with  futile  ex- 
cuses. '*  The  country  house  must  still  be 
damp  after  the  rains."  "The  wind  from 
the  Black  Sea  is  very  cold."  "  There  are 
so  few  people  at  Therapia,  that  the  lonelv 
roads  are  hardly  safe  yet  for  the  children.'' 
Et  patati^  et  patata.  That  was  all  very 
well  during  .May,  though  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  cook  had  provided  daily 
worse  and  worse  dinners,  averring  that 
there  was  nothing  fresh  now  in  \ki^  pazar  ; 
and  the  butler  (whose  family  had  already 
moved)  had  waited  at  breakfast  with  a  wet 
cloth  round  his  head,  alleging  migraine  as 
the  cause.  But  now  every  one  is  going ; 
and  as  the  days  grow  hotter,  and  the  dogs 
lazier  on  the  garbage-heaps,  the  very  smells 
cry  aloud,  **  Leave  us  —  leave  us  to  the  sun 
and  the  commissioney  *  The  gueutch  is 
the  one  absorbing  topic  of  conversation. 
With  ladies  calling  on  your  wife  it  is  con- 
tinually, '*  Et  k  quand  votre  gueutch,  ma- 
dame  ?  Nous,  c'est  le  cinq ; "  or  again, 
**  I  called  on  Madame  So-and-so  yester- 
day. Elle  faisait  son  gueutch.  KaM!  ma 
ch^re  ;  t  quels  meubles  !  quelles  nippes! 
Un  vrai  gueutch  de  palia  Roukhadgi." 
Now  as  the  **  palia  Roukhadgi  "  is  the  old- 
clothes  man,  the  rag-and-bone  man,  the 
general  purchaser  of  ruined  odds  and  ends 
abandoned  in  your  Sittings,  and  as  you 
know  that  like  remarks  will  be  made  as  to 
your  own  move,  this  sort  of  thing  is  not 
encouraging.  But  there!  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  had  best  be  got  over ;  so  you 


*  Levantine  for  '*  municipality." 

*  A  Levantine  slang  phrase,  half  Greek,  hall  Frendi. 
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resign  yourself  to  the  inevitable  and  to 
the  butler,  and  are  miserable. 

It  is  no  light  matter  this  semestral  move, 
that  leavens  the  lives  of  Constantinopoli- 
tans.  First,  you  have  to  get  your  house 
at  Therapia  or  Buyuk  derl  or  Yeni-Keui 
—fashionable  resorts  these,  and  perhaps 
among  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  Bospho- 
rus. Last  year  the  Demirgians*  house  on 
the  quay  at  Therapia  had  filled  you  with 
envy.  You  did  not  know  the  Demirgians 
but  through  the  open  door  —  doors  are 
always  open  on  the  Bosphorus.  The  great 
hall,  with  its  tesselated  pavement,  its 
pyramids  of  flowers,  and  its  soft-hued 
poufs  and  divans,  had  offered  a  delightful 
picture  of  taste,  luxury,  and  cool  comfort, 
on  which,  however,  you  felt  confident  you 
could  improve ;  anyhow  your  wife  had 
said  she  could,  and  that  settled  it.  More- 
over, the  Maison  Demirgian  has  a  broad 
verandah  looking  over  the  water.  A  great 
attraction  this  on  warm  evenings.  So  you 
offered  the  owner  £\o  more  than  last 
yearns  tenants  paid,  and  they  did  not  out- 
bid you.  You  began  to  understand  their 
forbearance  when,  in  the  full  pride  of  pos- 
session and  a  waterproof,  you  first  visited 
the  place  on  a  pouring  day  in  April.  Ah  1 
those  green  Venetians  have  much  to  an- 
swer for.  They  conceal  so  much,  and 
what  they  do  reveal  they  soften  and  chas- 
ten into  beauty.  The  tesselated  pave- 
ment—  for  pride  in  which,  mainly,  you 
took  the  house  —  is  but  oil-cloth  after  all, 
and  a  ruined  oil-cloth,  too,  and  when  you 
arrived  the  gardener's  wife  was  stopping 
rat-holes  in  it  with  strips  from  a  petro- 
leum-tin. Then  the  verandah  was  marked 
"  Dangerous,"  —  you  had  wondered  vague- 
ly why  the  Demirgians  used  it  so  little,  — 
and  it  would  need  thorough  repair  before 
the  children  could  go  near  it.  The  water- 
supply  was  plentiful,  as  advertised,  but 
either  the  pump  had  quarrelled  with  the 
drains  or  the  drains  with  the  well,  and  the 
result  was  fearsome  and  unholy.  The 
Demirgians  apparently  cared  naught  for 
drains,  and  being  Armenians  had  sur- 
vived ;  but  former  tenants  had  been  fain 
to  buy  all  their  drinking  supply  from  the 
water-carriers  at  thirty//jraja  skin.  Thus, 
and  more,  the  gardener's  wife,  in  glib  and 
cheery  deprecation.  Of  course  there  were 
other  drawbacks,  but  these  you  only  dis- 
covered by  degrees,  though  by  the  end  of 
your  tenure  they  had  been  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting  critic. 

The  details  of  the  gueutch  proper  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Costi  the  butler. 
He  it  was  who  interviewed  and  bargained 
with  the  hammalbashi  2L.nd  the  arabagiba. 
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ihi,  chiefs  of  the  porters'  and  wagoners' 
guilds,  And  he  it  was  who  Informed  you, 
with  fitting  gravity,  that  he  had  secured 
"  the  men  who  moved  the  Embassy,"  and 
thai  yourgueulch  must  be  on  Tuesday  — 
a  day  which  he  should  have  known  was 
most  incooweaieot  —  because  Lady — — 
was  moving  on  the  Thursday  follawiog. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  protest  possi- 
ble against  this  decree,  so  you  submitted 
i*ith  as  good  a  grace  as  you  could  muster ; 
and  when  you  had  done  so,  Costi  was 
indulgent  to  you,  and  discarded  the  wet 
cloth  that  had  bound  his  brows,  and  the 
cook  amplified  his  menu  with  new  and 
varied  cSUUttes. 

H  there  be  a  redeeming  feature  about 
the  business,  it  is  thai  there  are  no  prelim- 
inaries —  no  putting  away  of  this,  or  that, 
or  the  other,  that  you  miss  acutely,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  against  the  start. 
No  ;  the  gueutch  falls  upon  you.  so  to  say, 
out  of  a  blue  sky.  Your  first  warning  is 
a  shriek  from  the  young  ladies'  room  at 
4A.M.  It  is  the  gueutch  at  last.  Vou 
know  the  cause  of  that  shriek.  Calliope, 
their  maid,  splendid  and  graceful  in  a 
fusltinS,  a  shawl,  and  a  fakiola,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  hammdls  have  come  "  to 
take  down  the  beds."  The  girls,  atil  half 
asleep,  as  they  scurry  across  the  ante- 
rwm  to  the  bath,  have  found  themselves 
confronted  by  a  troop  of  burly,  smiling 
Armenians,  who  are  in  no  wise  abashed, 
but  recognize  with  great  cordiality  the 
buyuk  (big)  mademoiselle,  and  the  kut- 
ehuk  (little)  mademoiselle,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Minnie;  and  wish  Ihem  good-day, 
and  ask  how  ihey  have  been  since  last 
autumn,  and  explain  voluhly  how  Agop 
took  Kyria  Minnie's  bed  last  year,  and 
how  old  Artio  always  "  moves  "  the  buyuk 
mademoiselle.  Calliope,  laughing  and 
chattering,  laden  with  frocks  and  linen, 
expostulates,  upbraids,  and  gesticulates  to 
a  dropping  accompaniment  of  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  finally  shoulders  Ihe  men 
one  by  one  out  of  the  room.  What  are 
Ihey  to  do?  They  are  there,  and  must  do 
something  —  anything.  Well,  they  must 
go  away.  They  must  go  down-stairs. 
They  may  go  to  the  salon,  and  take  the 
piano. 

Ah  I  iiano/  moiisttka,  be  is  an 
friend.  They  know  him  well,  and  every 
scratch  on  him  Is  a  souvenir.  It  lakes 
eight  of  them  to  remove  him  and  put  hii 
on  the  buUockort.  Two  of  ihem  crouch 
beneath  him  and  raise  him  on  their  stal 
wart  backs,  while  others  unscrew  his  legs 
and  his  pedals,  and  play  little  tunes  on  his 
keyboard  with   one    splay   thumb.     And 


they  get  him  down  the  broad  s 
—  amid   sliouts.     "Varda,  take 
of   the  wall;  oha  !  mind  ihe   i]alusters,<a| 
iteady,  Artio!    Your  hand,  Stabro,  yi* 
land.     Oha— oh-ho-hol"     Six   of   tbl| 
bear  the  body  of  the  instrnmcot,  o 
legs  and   pedals,  and   a   last   the    mml^ 
stand,  having  especial  care  as  to  a  fan  ai 
'na  ornament  that  chance  to  be  an  it: 
IS  they  cross  the  hall  to  tbe  courtyani 
e  the  patient  bullocks  stand  waiting, 
they  ail  chant  a  droning,  ditone  chorus. 
From  Ihe  arrival  of  the  wagons  there  is 
I  peace  until  the  last  araba  is  iadeo,  and 
has  crawled  creaking  away.       The  kaiK- 
mats  are  everywhere,  laughing,  shoutin^i^ 
full  of  good-humor,  and  covered  with  petfl 
spiration.     Now  you  come  on  half-a-KJooB^I 
of  them  intent  on  an  illustrated   papi^f 
eir  heads  close  together ;  Don  you  me^fl 
couple  staggering  dowO'Stairs  under  a 
heavy   wardrobe;   or  again    there    is   old 
*    '  I, his  red  face  at!  aglow,  and  his  white 
ilache  glistening,  tenderly  carrying  ro 
hands  a  little  worthless  work-tiole, 
and  careful  lest  a  skein  of  silk  or  wool 
□uld  fall  and  be  lost.     Save  as  regards 
iss  or  plate,  there  is  no  attempt  at  pact- 
;,     Everything    goes    as    It 
rdrobes  and  presses  wlih  their  contea 
hanging  in  Ihem;  chests  of  dra 
they  are,  locked  or  not,  as  the  case  a 
—  ii  docs   not   matter.     Very  Utile  i 
er  broken, and  nothing  is  everlosL    ■ 
>   contrary,  articles  that   it  was   fi 
hoped  had  disappeared  forever  invar 

ne  to  light  during  the  gueutch,  a  _ 
St  be  allowed  that  your  belongings  da 
t  look  nice  or  attractive  when  stacked 
higgledy-piggledy  on  an  ox- wagon.  A  ut- 
tered bonnet  nods  at  you  shamelessly  froB 
the  top  of  a  load,  The  oldest  corner  of 
the  oldest  drugget  flaps  blandly 
ze,  and  refuses  to  be  tucked  it 
Is  broken  and  common,  and  undcu 
I,  stares  you  ruthlessly  in  the  fact, 
and  all  that  is  good  is  hidden  away,  ii 
shame  perhaps  of  its  company. 

By  eleveno'clock  the  last  wagon,  except' 
lug  always  "the  kitchen,"  which  is  tBe 
cook's  especial  care,  has  been  packed  ud 
despatched.  The  hammals,  who  are  gaivi 
by  boat  to  meet  the  arabas  at  Therapii. 
are  sitting  on  Ihe  floor  in  the  largest  b«* 
room,  eating  black  bread  and  melons,  a>d 
making  coffee  in  the  slove.  All  aboalii 
the  different  rooms,  and  mostly  in  the  lab 
are  a  profusion  of  light  ariicles  that  arei> 
be  carried  by  band,  by  reason  either  i 
their  fragility  or  their  value. 

Costi  has  provided  lunch  —  in  thedr** 
ing-roora  as  a  great  concessioa — ud  u 
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you  wander,  all  of  you,  from  room  to  room 
in  search  of  basins  and  soap,  which  are 
not  to  be  found,  you  exclaim  one  to  an- 
other, "  Well,  thank  goodness,  it's  over ! " 
But  there  is  your  mistake.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  over.  In  a  few  minutes  a  stran- 
ger looks  in  quite  casually,  en  passant^ 
with  the  news  that  the  arabas  are  stopped 
at  Taxim  by  order  of  the  municipality. 
Why  stopped  ?  Oh,  because  your  landlord 
had  not  paid  his  taxes,  and  therefore  the 
ieskeri^  or  permit,  has  been  refused.  This 
is  a  pretty  state  of  things.  The  landlord 
lives  in  the  Princes'  Islands,  and  is  sure 
not  to  have  come  to  town  to-day.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  do  not  know  how  much 
he  owes,  or  why  he  does  not  pay.  So 
Costi  disappears  in  one  direction  to  find 
the  landlord,  and  Stamati,  the  marmifon, 
who  has  worked  all  through  like  a  galley- 
slave,  and  been  bullied  by  every  one,  flies 
off  at  a  tangent  to  look  up  a  man  who  is 
said  to  know  something  about  the  ques- 
tion. Finally,  after  a  couple  of  hours  the 
matter  is  settled  by  a  young  acquaintance 
who  "  knows  a  clerk  in  the  municipality,^^ 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  rains  and  rains 
with  a  will.  It  always  does  rain  during 
the  gueutch,  and  presumably  that  is  why 
the  hammals  invariably  pack  the  bedding 
on  the  top  of  everything  —  to  keep  the 
rest  dry. 

When  the  tesker^  diflSculty  is  settled  it 
time   to  go  to  the  boat.     The  cook's 
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araba  has  been  laden  with  all  the  batterie 
de cuisine  —  with  the  meat-safe,  the  joints 
still  dangling  within  it,  and  with  a  whole 
shopful  of  miscellaneous  stores ;  and  on 
the  top  of  all  sits  Stamati  the  marmiton, 
grasping  in  one  hand  a  crate  of  fowls  and 
ducks  whose  restless  heads  protrude  on 
all  sides,  while  with  the  other  he  steadies 
a  wicker  pagoda  in  which  is  curled  a  little 
sleeping  dog.  This  being  really  the  last 
of  everything,  the  departure  of  the  wagon 
is  saluted  with  cheers,  to  which  Stamati, 
in  his  character  of  master  of  the  event, 
'*  briefly  responds." 

Then  comes  the  parade  of  the  household 
forces  preparatory  to  starting  for  the 
steamer.  You  wonder  at  the  numbers  of 
your  dependants,  and  inquire  as  to  strange 
faces  whose  presence  under  your  roof  you 
have  never  suspected.  This  bright-faced 
young  girl  who  is  flirting  with  every  one 
is  Evanthia,  the  ironer,  wife  to  the  Croat 
liall-porter.  The  old  woman  with  the  hor- 
rible disease  eating  up  her  features  is  the 
butler's  mother  —  she  makes  the  jam. 
Her  preserves  you  know  and  like,  but  you 
wish  you  had  not  seen  her,  poor  thing. 
Then  there  is  Yani,  the  butler's  son,  whose 
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Status  has  hitherto  been  undefined,  but 
who  is  to  blossom  into  a  sofragi*  and 
have  a  tail-coat  this  season ;  and  there  is 
Kiriaki,  a  little  Greek  girl  in  pigtails,  who 
assists  Calliope.  Others  there  are  whose 
names  you  never  learn,  and  whose  func- 
tions you  never  understand ;  but  they  are 
all  there  —  all  laden  with  bundles  and  bric- 
a-brac^  work-baskets  and  bird-cages,  and 
knick-knacks  of  one  kind  and  another,  and 
all  chattering  and  full  of  fun. 

It  strikes  you  vaguely  that  the  men  look 
singularly  ruffianly  in  hats  with  very  small 
brims,  worn  over  one  eye  ;  and  you  hardly 
recognize  Monsieur  Gorgie,  the  cook, 
without  his  white  apron  and  cap,  when 
with  a  profound  bow  he  says  that,  with  the 
permission  of  monsieur,  he  will  now  go 
2Sidi  diminager  sa  famille.  He  goes,  and 
presently  the  whole  party  streams  in  a 
straggling,  disorganized  procession  down 
to  the  steamer.  Through  the  Grande  Rue 
you  go  —  past  the  club ;  past  the  Dervish 
Tekk^ ;  down  through  the  tunnel ;  past 
the  Bourse,  where  friends,  as  you  meet 
them,  greet  you  with  **  Tiens,  vous  voilk 
en  gueutch  —  bonne  aventure,  hein  !  " 
And  so  you  pass  on  to  the  bridge..  **  Keu- 
preu  parasi,  Tchelebi ! "  (Bridge  money, 
oh  master!),  screams  a  man  in  a  long 
white  smock,  and  you  stop  and  pay  toll  for 
innumerable  followers.  Calliope  has  stuck 
to  your  heels  and  follows  you  closelv,  pass- 
ing shrill  greetings  with  friends  by  the 
way.  '*  Kali  spera  sas.  Kali  spera !  And 
how  are  you  ?  Ah,  Kaim^n^ ! "  and  the 
rest  is  lost  as  you  thread  your  way  through 
the  crush.  "  Dondourma  !  Dondourma ! " 
shout  the  ice-cream  sellers.  "  Pistachio 
nuts,  fresh  baked,  fresh  baked !  "  cry  men 
with  trays  slung  at  their  waists.  Through 
waddling  crowds  of  women,  past  the  fruit- 
stalls,  past  the  melon-booths,  through  hur- 
rying mobs  of  soldiers  and  priests,  pashas 
and  beggars,  and  at  last  the  steamer  is 
reached. 

The  party  straggles  on  board;  the 
women  seelc  the  haremlik^  and  vanish 
behind  a  curtain;  the  Greeks  go  forward 
to  play  backgammon.  You  shake  hands 
with  Captain  Georgi,  and  you  are  ofif.  An 
hour's  run  brings  you  to  Therapia,  and 
every  turn  of  the  Bosphorus  gives  you  a 
brief  cruise  in  a  new  lake  whose  shores 
are  of  unparalleled  beauty.  Every  ten 
minutes,  at  the  different  skalasy  hosts  of 
friends,  who  have  somehow  heard  of  the 
move,  greet  your  servants,  and  through 
them  you  learn  who  has  **  come  up  "  al- 

•  A  waiter ;  literally,  a  tableman,  —  a  Turkish  word, 
but  always  used  in  Levantine  Greek. 
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ready,  and  who  has  not.  Everything  is 
bright,  every  one  is  pleased,  aad  the  first 
bloE  on  your  sunshine  is  when,  on  landing 
at  Therapia.  EskelK,  the  chief  arabagf, 
meets  you  with  the  news  that  the  progress 
of  the  arabas  is  checked,  because,  unless 
the  top  is  cut  o£E  the  big  wardrobe,  it 
cannot  pass  under  the  archway  of  Petala's 
hotel.  But  even  this  trouble  is  at  length 
overcome,  and  you  find  yourself  in  your 
new  home,  where  the  confusion  is  really 
much  less  than  you  had  expected  ;  where 
Monsieur  Gorgie,in  snow-white  garments, 
is  smoking  his  cigarette  m  the  kitchen, 
aod  where  Stamati — heaven  knows  how- 
he  managed  it!  —  is  cooking  the  inevitable 
cduhttes  which,  with  a  bowl  of  fresh  whey, 
are  to  form  your  dinner.  You  dine,  you 
sleep,  aod  by  the  third  day  all  is  in  order; 
but  you  feel,  when  all  is  said  an3  done, 
that  though  perhaps  one  swallow  may  not 
make  a  summer,  one  gueutch,  at  any  rate, 
is  amply  sufficient. 

Francis  Scodamore. 
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Some  years  ago  an  article  was  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  which  was  intended 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays  on 
the  heroines  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
They  began  with  Diana  Vernon  ;  and  it  is 
the  writer's  hope  that  he  may  now  be  able 
to  resume  and  carry  out  the  work  which 
circumstances  have  so  long  postponed. 
It  was  originally  suggested  by  what  seems 
to  be  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  present 
generation,  that  women  can  hardly  be 
made  interesting  in  tictioo  unless,  on  first 
experiencing  the  passion  of  love  in  its 
full  intensity,  they  surrender  themselves 
wholly  to  its  influence  and  make  hght  of 
r  obligations  which  interfere  with 
■      ■  •     ■  n  love  and 

weighs  one 
Claim  against  another,  and  is  able,  if  neces- 
sary, to  "  hold  passion  in  a  leash,"  how- 
ever admirable  a  specimen  of  womanhood, 
is  fancied,  perhaps  not  altogether  unnat- 
urally, to  be  unfit  for  a  heroine  of  romance. 
Now  against  this  theory  the  Waverley 
Novels,  less  popular  perhaps  with  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  than  they 
used  to  be,  are  a  standing  protest,  Scott  s 
roost  ioleresfing  heroines  are  In  my  opin- 
ion precisely  those  who  are  capable  of 
drinking  deeply  of  the  cup  without  being 


intoxicated  by  the  draught,  and  who  may 
justly  be  described  by  that  most  prosaic 
of  all  panegyrics,  as  girls  of  well-regu- 
lated minds.  It  is  not  so  with  bis  heroes. 
George  Robertson,  Edward  Waverley,  Ro- 
land Graeme,  Quentin  Durward,  the  Mas- 
ter of  RavensAood,  are  infinitely  superior 
to  the  Lovels,  the  Bertrams,  the  Osbaldis- 
tooes,  the  Mortons,  and  all  the  rest  p 
together.  But  in  bis  female  characte 
Scott  seems  purposely  to  Inculcale  t 
lesson,  which  is  entirely  consistent  wi  __ 
all  we  know  of  himself,  that  great  depth 
of  feeling  may  co-exist  with  great  strec^lh 
of  principle;  that  the  most  ardent  a£fr 
tions  may  be  found  in  one  who  is  bal 
ually  obedient  to  the  voice  of  reason  ;  a 
that  all  the  softness  and  freshness  a 
tenderness  of  girlhood  may  bloom  along 
side  of  a  stern  sense  of  duly  and  unflinca 
ing  submission  to  its  dictates. 

Alice  Bridgenorih  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  Scott's  most  fasciaati 
ing  creations;  and  she  and  the  heroiu 
of  "  Woodstock  "  are  naturally  associate! 
with  each  other  both  by  the  similarity  ol 
their  characters,  aod  the  resemblance  *"" 
tween  the  situations  In  which  we  J 
them  placed.  Jo  the  one  story  we  haM 
the  Cavalier  father  and  daughter  and  lb* 
Roundhead  lover;  inthe other  the  Round- 
head father  and  daughter  and  the  Cavalier 
lover.  In  both  the  girls  are  molherlessr 
In  both  the  hero  and  heroine  have  I 
brought  up  together  as  children,  and  km 
both  It  is  the  political  differences  betwee* 
the  tsvo  families  which  prevent  their  anioa. 
And  what  is  also  very  curious  Is  that  ia 
each  case  the  heroine  is  indebted  to  the 
very  man  who  had  dishonorable  desigw 
upon  her  for  her  union  with  the  man  sfaO' 
loved.  Charles  the  Second  did  his  best 
to  persuade  Alice  Lee  to  elope  with  bin. 
yet  afterwards  exerted  himself  succest- 
fully  to  remove  her  father's  objection! 
to  Colonel  Everard  ;  and  it  was  tbe 
Charles  the  Second  who,  having  destined 
Alice  Bridgenorih  to  the  position  of  X 
royal  favorite,  afterwards  persuaded  Sit 
Geoffrey  Peveril  to  consent  to  her  iiniM 

It  should 
my  readers 

■'  Peveril  of  the  Peak."  They  know  thll 
.Mice  is  the  daughter  of  the  melancliolT 
Puritan  enthusiast,  Ralph  Brldgenortli, 
living  at  Moultrassie  Hall,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Martindale  Castle 
the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  PevenUi 
that  Major  Bridgeoorth  and  SirGeoSrt; 
Peveril,  a  Cavalier  of  long  descent,  stall 
less  loj'alty,  and  sound  Anglican 


isary   to  remiiM 
iny  [eoglh^of  the  plot  d 
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pies,  had  taken  opposite  sides  in  the  Civil 
War,  had  become  fairly  good  friends  after- 
wards, and  remained  so  till  the  Restora- 
tion. They  know  that  Lady  Peveril  took 
charge  of  Alice  in  her  infancy,  and  that 
she  was  brought  up  with  the  little  Julian 
Peveril,  Sir  GeofiErey's  son  and  heir,  about 
three  years  older  than  herself.  They  will 
remember  that  inimitable  scene  in  the 
gilded  chamber  where  the  stately  Count- 
ess of  Derby  surprises  the  two  children 
at  play,  and  Bridgenorth  himself,  alarmed 
by  the  screams  of  the  terrified  little 
maiden,  rushes  to  the  spot,  only  to  over- 
hear that  the  countess,  as  Queen  in  Man, 
has  put  to  death  his  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Christian,  for  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  They  will  recollect  that  in  his 
subsequent  attempt  to  execute  a  warrant 
against  the  countess,  he  comes  into  vio- 
lent collision  with  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril, 
the  result  being  an  estrangement  between 
the  families,  the  removal  of  little  Alice 
from  the  "care  of  Lady  Peveril,  and  the 
departure  of  the  major  and  his  daughter 
to  some  far  country  which  is  carefully 
concealed  from  all  the  neighborhood  of 
Moultrassie.  Fate,  however,  has  so  willed 
it  that  Alice  and  her  old  playfellow  are, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  to  find  themselves 
near  neighbors  again  in  circumstances 
more  favorable  perhaps  to  the  growth  of 
an  attachment  between  them  than  if  they 
had  remained  together  at  Martindale  Cas- 
tle. Julian  is  sent  to  be  educated  in  the 
household  of  Lady  Derby  at  her  castle  of 
Rushin  in  Man,  while  it  is  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  that  Bridgenorth  has  selected 
a  retreat  for  his  daughter,  attended  by  a 
former  servant  of  the  Peverils  and  under 
the  surveillance  of  an  aunt,  the  widow  of 
the  gentleman  on  whom  the  queen  count- 
tess  had  taken  such  signal  vengeance. 

Thus  everything  is  prepared  for  the 
entrance  of  the  hero  and  heroine  on  the 
scene  in  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
complexity,  and  pregnant  with  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  at  once  seize  hold 
of  the  imagination.  We  are  to  suppose 
that  they  first  meet  each  other  when 
Alice  is  oetween  fourteen  and  fifteen  and 
Julian  between  seventeen  and  eighteen. 
The  latter  is  naturally  a  sportsman,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  fishing  expedition  up  one 
of  the  brooks  with  which  the  Isle  of  Man 
abounds,  he  has  been  led  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  very  house  in  which  the 
fair  Alice  is  secluded.  The  old  servant 
who  has  been  her  nurse  and  his  own,  and 
has  now  grown  into  a  fussy,  consequent 
tial  kind  of  duenna,  recognizes  Julian  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  and  makes  him 
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and  Alice  acquainted  with  each  other. 
We  have  a  pleasant  picture  of  their  grow- 
ing intimacy  and  the  scenes  in  which  their 
love  began;  the  little  brook  trickling 
through  the  rocky  glen  between  strips  of 
green  meadow  land,  the  slim  figure  of  the 
expectant  maiden,  in  the  unconscious  inno- 
cence of  sixteen,  strolling  along  the  margin 
in  the  summer  afternoon  and  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  bend  in  the  stream  where  the 
well-known  form  used  first  to  become 
visible  ;  the  gallant  little  Fairy  galloping 
up  to  the  spot  as  if  in  sympathy  with  her 
rider's  haste,  and  thrusting  her  nose  into 
Alice's  palm  for  the  sugar  which  we  may 
be  sure  she  found  there ;  and  then  the 
boy  Cavalier,  flinging  himself  eagerly 
from  the  saddle,  grasping  the  willing  hand 
held  out  to  greet  him,  and  answering  de- 
lightedly to  the  flood  of  questions  poured 
upon  him  by  his  child-mistress. 

Court  news  was  as  welcome  to  young 
ladies  then  as  it  is  now ;  and  Alice 
laughed  over  the  anecdotes  which  he 
brought  her  from  the  castle,  and  perhaps 
was  nearly  as  curious  about  the  latest 
fashions,  of  which  indeed  Julian  could  tell 
her  little,  as  if  she  had  been  bred  at 
Whitehall.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  he  could  talk  to  her  also  of  romance 
and  poetry,  and  all  the  wonders  of  the  for- 
eign lands  which  he  had  visited.  He 
opened  to  her  a  new  world,  and  as  yet  was 
the  only  being  with  whom  she  could  ex- 
change ideas  on  all  that  it  suggested. 
The  duenna,  we  are  told,  who  had  seen 
from  the  beginning  how  all  this  was  likely 
to  end,  rather  encouraged  it  at  first,  for 
reasons  of  her  own  with  which  we  have 
no  concern;  and  so  the  happy  meetings 
continued,  growing  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous every  day,  though  Alice  at  seven- 
teen remained  as  ignorant  of  love  as  on 
the  day  when  she  first  saw  Julian,  and 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  nature  of  the 
affection  which  she  entertained  for  him. 
Julian  himself  had  been  strictly  enjoined 
by  her  attendant,  as  a  condition  of  his 
visits  being  permitted,  never  to  say  a  word 
to  Alice  which  might  not  have  been  spoken 
by  a  brother;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  on 
Julian's  departure  for  the  Continent  to  ac- 
company the  Earl  of  Derby  on  his  travels, 
love  haa  only  approached  her  under  friend- 
ship's name.  Julian  knew  not  whether 
that  friendship  would  ever  ripen  into  any 
warmer  feeling,  and  only  her  old  nurse 
seems  to  have  had  any  perception  of  the 
real  truth. 

Peveril  was  absent  on  the  Continent 
about  two  years,  leaving  Alice  to  brood 
over  his  image  in  her  solitude,  and  thus 
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to  mature  and  strengthen  an  impression 
which  change  of  scene  and  a  life  of  more 
diversion  and  variety  might  perhaps  have 
weakened  or  effaced.  In  his  absence  we 
are  told  she  grew  pale  and  languid,  and 
only  the  occasional  letters,  which  he  was 
able  at  long  intervals  to  convey  to  her, 
seemed  to  have  any  power  to  revive  her. 

But  as  for  her  she  stayed  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went, 
And  down  the  way  vou  used  to  come 

She  looked  with  discontent. 

On  his  return  to  the  island  we  may  be 
sure  that  not  many  days  elapsed  before 
Julian  was  again  in  the  saddle,  threading 
his  way  up  the  little  valley  to  the  pictur- 
esque retreat  where  Alice,  now  become  a 
woman,  was  doubtless  engaged  in  thinking 
of  him.  It  would  have  been  natural,  per- 
haps, that  the  novelist  should  select  this 
moment  for  the  revelation  of  those  mutual 
feelings  which  could  not  much  longer  be 
concealed.  Their  first  meeting  after  a 
two  years'  separation  was  likely  enough 
to  bring  it  on.  Scott,  however,  did  not 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  this  a£Eorded 
him,  and  though  Alice  was  now  nineteen 
years  of  age,  their  intimacy  was  renewed 
upon  its  former  footing  till  Julian  himself 
**  became  aware  that  his  repeated  visits 
and  solitary  walks  with  a  person  so  young 
and  beautiful  as  Alice  might  not  only  be- 
tray prematurely  the  secret  of  his  attach- 
ment, but  be  of  essential  prejudice  to  her 
who  was  its  object."  Under  the  influence 
of  this  conviction,  we  are  told,  he  allowed 
a  considerable  interval  to  elapse  before  he 
again  took  his  way  to  the  Black  Fort. 
But  when  he  did  next  appear  there  fur- 
ther disguise  became  impossible.  Alice 
by  her  tone  and  manner  betrayed  so  openly 
the  pain  she  had  felt  at  his  absence  and  at 
what  she  supposed  to  be  his  neglect,  that 
Julian  could  no  longer  refrain  from  speak- 
ing out,  and  the  words  which  told  his  love 
told  Alice  of  her  own.  The  film  fell  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  herself  as  she  really 
was,  willing  to  **  listen  forever."  But  her 
first  tears  of  happiness  were  soon  to  give 
way  to  emotion  of  a  very  different  kind. 
As  Julian  proceeds  to  tell  her  the  history 
of  the  feud  between  the  two  families,  and 
as  the  gulf  which  it  creates  between  them 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  the 
sweet  turns  to  bitter,  and  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  reproach  Julian  in  that  he,  with 
full  knowled^i^e  of  all  these  obstacles  and 
ot  all  that  her  father  had  undergone,  had 
ventured  to  speak  to  her  of  love.  But  her 
self-possession  never  deserts  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  she  understands  far  better  than 


Julian  himself  the  difficulties  which  lie  ia 
their  way.  The  concurrence  of  both  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peveril  and  Major  Bridgeoortb 
in  such  a  match  she  believes  to  be  a  roonl 
impossibility,  and  she  most  earnestly  im- 
plores Julian  to  depart  at  once  and  never 
to  return.  Her  duty  to  her  father  is  now 
the  uppermost  idea  in  her  mind.  She 
shrinks  from  an  alliance  with  a  family  by 
the  head  of  which  he  has  been  insulted : 
she  is  confident  that  Bridgenorth  himself 
would  be  inflexible ;  and  she  sees  Julian 
depart  for  Marti ndale  Castle  to  consult  bis 
own  parents  on  the  subject  with  feelings 
which  she  herself  perhaps  sincerely  be- 
lieves to  be  those  of  the  strongest  disap- 
proval. Yet  it  is  clear  that  such  was  not 
entirely  the  case ;  and  that  under  all  her 
protests  and  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the 
hope  still  lurked  in  some  secret  chamber 
of  her  heart  that  his  mission  mizht  not  be 
unsuccessful.  We  learn  this  from  her 
demeanor  when  Peveril  returns  without 
having  even  dared  to  mention  the  subject 
to  his  father.  Then  she  shows  a  momen- 
tary flash  of  temper  more  suggestive  of 
the  truth  than  even  a  much  softer  greeting 
might  have  been.  **  I  did  not  think  you 
would  have  so  trifled  with  me.  Master 
Peveril,"  she  exclaims ;  clearly  betraying 
her  disappointment  that  he  has  not  brought 
better  news,  though  she  would  probablT 
rather  have  died  than  confessed  as  mucn 
even  to  herself.  Her  indignation  on  this 
occasion  is  so  very  real  that  Julian  does 
stay  away  from  her  and  make  an  effort  to 
forget  her  for  a  time.  But  finding  that 
impossible,  he  sets  out  for  her  residence 
once  more,  and  a  new  chapter  in  this  tale 
of  true  love  is  opened  to  us. 

It  appears  that  Ralph  Bridgenorth, 
though  no  one  at  the  Black  Fort  suspeaed 
it,  has  all  along  known  of  Julian's  visits; 
and  the  next  act  of  the  drama  reveals  his 
purpose  in  connivin?  at  them.  He  is  a 
perfectly  upright  and  conscientious  man; 
but  he  is  also  a  blinded  enthusiast  who 
can  see  no  wrong  in  anything  which  pro- 

i  motes  the  good  cause.  He  puts  a  price 
upon  his  daughter's  hand.  Let  Julian 
abandon  the  Cavalier  principles  in  which 
he  has  been  bred,  and  join  heart  and  soul 
with  himself  in  the  Puritan  schemes 
against  the  government,  and  she  is  his. 
Let  him  refuse,  and  she  is  lost  to  him  for- 

-  ever.     He  does  not  make  this  proposal  to 

I  Julian  point  blank,  and  in  so  many  words. 

I  He  veils  it  under  many  specious  gener- 
alities concerning  civil  and  religions  lib- 
erty, the  obligations  of  patriotism,  and  the 
duty,  if  possible,  of  reforming  the  morals 
of  the  court ;  and  he  is  always  carefal  so 
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to  word  his  exhortations  as  to  leave  Julian 
plenty  of  room  for  interpreting  thenj  in  the 
sense  most  agreeable  to  himself.  Julian 
is  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  lati- 
tude thus  a£Eorded  him  ;  and  who  is  it  that 
undeceives  him,  who  dispels  the  flattering 
illusions  in  which  he  allows  himself  te 
indulge,  paints  the  purpose  of  Bridge- 
north  in  its  true  colors,  and  warns  Julian 
in  terms  that  carry  conviction  with  them 
that  he  cannot  accede  to  it  without  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  honor  and  a  complete 
breach  with  his  family?  Alice  herself  — 
Alice  who  has  everything  at  stake,  whose 
whole  happiness  clepends  on  her  father 
continuing  to  regard  Julian  with  favor. 
She  makes  no  attempt  to  minimize  the 
difference  which  separates  them,  or  to  sug- 
gest that  Julian  and  Bridgenorth  may  meet 
each  other  half  way.  No  compromise  is 
possible.  She  is  too  clear-sighted  to  de- 
ceive herself,  too  honest  to  deceive  her 
lover,  and  she  resolves  to  show  him  that 
she  prizes  his  honor  above  all  earthly  con- 
siderations. Few  girls  so  situated  would 
have  had  the  resolution  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner. They  would  rather  have  shown  an 
inclination  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, to  hope  that  the  natural  course  of 
events  might  be  diverted  in  their  own 
favor,  or  to  do  anything  rather  than  repre- 
sent the  gulf  between  Bridgenorth  and 
Peveril  as  impassable.  Yet  such  is 
Alice's  strength  of  principle  that  she  does 
not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  this  too  at  a 
moment  when  she  is  about  to  give  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  depth  and 
reality  of  her  affection  by  half  consenting 
to  a  step  for  which  the  attitude  she  has 
hitherto  maintained  makes  us  wholly  un- 
prepared. 

On  his  return  to  the  castle  after  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  Black  Fort,  Julian  is  sur- 
prised in  the  course  of  the  following 
morning  to  receive  a  short  note  from  Alice 
begging  him  to  meet  her  that  day  at  noon. 
He  hurries  to  the  spot  to  fincl  that  her 
purpose  is  to  warn  him  of  the  danger 
which  he  himself  runs  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  disaffected  party  by  remain- 
ing on  the  island,  and  to  entreat  him  either 
to  return  at  once  to  Martindale  Castle,  or, 
still  better,  to  the  Continent.  She  again 
repeats  what  she  has  said  before  of  her 
father's  purposes,  and  again  renews  her 
declaration  that  they  must  part  "at  that 
spot  and  at  that  hour  never  to  meet 
again."  Finding  it  useless  to  argue  with 
her  about  the  character  of  Bridgenorth's 
views,  and  perhaps  convinced  himself  that 
her  estimate  of  them  is  correct,  Julian 
changes  his  ground,  and  urges  her  to  fly 
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from  the  trouble  to  come,  and  And  shelter 
abroad  from  the  storm  which  she  her- 
self assures  him  is  about  to  burst  over 
England.  She  is  left  alone  and  unpro- 
tected. Her  father  is  absorbed  in  poli- 
tics, and  willing  to  barter  her  for  political 
support.  "  The  cause,"  says  Julian,  **  is 
dearer  to  him  thaii  a  thousand  daugh- 
ters." What  has  she  to  lose?  Whom 
has  she  to  leave  ?  Why  not  come  where 
she  would  be  loved  and  cherished,  and 
where  a  befitting  establishment  awaited 
her  in  the  future?  This  was  an  aspect  of 
the  question  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Alice.  Her  mind  had  dwelt 
exclusively  on  the  danger  to  which  Julian 
was  exposed.  She  had  thought  only  of 
her  duty  to  him,  and  of  the  risk  which  he 
ran  of  being  tempted  by  his  affection  for 
herself  into  unworthy  compliances  with 
her  father.  That  apprehension  being 
removed,  and  the  possibility  of  a  union 
with  her  lover  being  presented  to  her  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  without  the 
dishonorable  sacriflce  which  she  had  sup- 
posed to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of 
it,  she  feels  herself  in  a  new  position. 
What  has  hitherto  been  the  basis  of 
her  resistance  is  gone.  Her  resolution 
wavers,  and  she  all  but  agrees  to  leave 
the  island  with  her  lover  and  share  his 
fortunes  on  the  Continent. 

Alice  is  now  in  the  position  of  the  lady 
who  listens ;  but  the  proverbial  result 
does  not  in  this  instance  follow.  She 
dwells  for  a  moment  on  her  lonely  situa- 
tion and  thinks  how  many  in  her  place 
would  do  as  she  is  asked.  Julian  believes 
that  he  has  conquered.  He  presses  her 
to  his  side ;  the  issue  is  for  a  second  in 
suspense,  till  pride  comes  to  the  aid  of 
duty,  and  Alice  is  herself  again,  victorious 
once  more  over  the  love  which  had  so 
nearly  mastered  her,  and  able  to  give 
Julian  his  flnal  answer  with  a  spirit  that 
might  have  moved  even  Sir  Geoffrey. 
"  Think  what  I,  the  cause  of  all,  should 
feel,  when  your  father  frowns  or  your 
mother  weeps,  your  noble  friends  stand 
aloof,  and  you,  even  you  yourself,  shall 
have  made  the  painful  discovery  that  you 
have  incurred  the  contempt  and  resent- 
ment of  all  to  satisfy  a  boyish  passion  ; 
and  that  the  poor  beauty,  once  sufficient 
to  mislead  vou,  is  gradually  declining  un- 
der the  influence  of  grief  and  vexation. 
This  I  will  not  risk."  I  have  always 
thought  the  manner  in  which  Alic'es  strug- 
gle with  herself  is  revealed  to  us  by  her 
own  words  and  actions  one  of  the  flnest 
examples  of  dramatic  art  in  the  whole 
series  of  these  novels.    She  is  so  success- 
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fill  ID  ialerposing  ihe  idea  of  duty  between 
the  reader  and  her  own  heart  that  she  all 
but  shrouds  the  latter  from  our  gaze, 
though  ever  and  auon  some  faint  glimmer 
oE  the  light  within  tinds  its  way  through 
the  screen  and  reveals,  notwithstatiding 
all  her  efforts,  what  she  is  so  anxious  to 
suppress.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
Julian  himself  is  aware  o(  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  her  affection  for  him  till  the  last 
interview  of  all  which  is  recorded  between 
them  in  the  island.  We  can  all  see,  of 
course,  that  she  loves  him,  but  we  are 
only  permitted  by  very  slow  degrees  to 
learn  Ihe  depth  and  strength  and  warmth 
of  a  passion  with  which  she  has  vainly 
wrestled,  and  which  in  the  final  scene  of 
all  asserts  itself  and  will  be  heard. 

Julian  now  therefore  takes  leave  of  her 
with  the  delightful  certainty  that  she  fully 
returns  his  affection,  and  after  another 
interview  with  Bridgenorth,  who  steals 
upon  them  unobserved,  still  endeavors  to 
persuade  hirnself  that  a  way  will  be  found 
at  last,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  serve 
two  masters  without  treachery  to  either. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  he  departs  for  Lon- 
don on  the  countess's  business,  whither 
he  is  soon  followed  by  Bridgenorth  and 
his  daughter,  who  is  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  her  uncle,  Edward  Christian,  an  un- 
mitigated villain  and  at  the  same  time  sa 
tinisbed  a  hypocrite  that  Bridgenorth  be- 
lieves him  to  be  a  saint. 

When  the  scene  changes  to  London 
and  the  court  of  Charles  ihe  Second,  we 
lose  sight  of  Alice  except  on  one  memo- 
rable occasion,  which  affords,  however, 
no  fresh  material  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  article.  We  know  ihe  snares  that 
are  set  for  her;  but  no  reader  of  these 
novels  can  be  in  any  doubt  of  her  ultimate 
safely,  and  while  she  remains  in  the  back- 
ground our  interest  is  rather  centred  in 
Fenella.  For  present  purposes  we  say 
good-bye  to  Alice  when  we  say  good-bye 
to  Man,  though  we  get  one  more  parting 
glimpse  of  her,  wlien,  rescued  from  the 
toils  and  restored  to  her  old  protectress. 
Lady  Peveril,  she  is  seated  by  Julian's 
side  with  a  fair  prospect  of  never  being 
parted  from  him  again.  Sir  Geoffrey  be- 
lieves her  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  old 
friend,  "  Dick  Mitford,"  and  makes  many 
wry  faces  when  be  learns  the  real  truth. 
However,  the  king  intervenes,  and  "soon 
the  bells  of  iMartindale,  Moultrassie,"  etc., 
etc. 

Alice  Bridgenorth,  we  are  told,  was 
slight,  but  exquisitely  shaped,  with  dark 
brown  hair  and  those  flashing  hazel  eyes 
by  which  it  should  always  be  accompa- 


nied—  Scott  may  be  forgiven  for  haw 
changed  the  color,  which  was  blue  wl 
she  was  two  years  old  —  her  featu 
rather  piquant  than  regularly  beautJI 
and  both  her  gaiety  and  her  gravity  of  ■ 
equally  fascinating  character.  What  J 
lian  must  have  felt  with  such  a  creatof 
as  this  half  yielding  in  his  arms, 
what,  when  she  dashed  the  cup  from 
lips,  just  when  he  thought  himself  sec 
of  it,  those  of  his  own  age  are  best  able 
tell.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  circut 
stances  in  which  Julian  and  Alice  fir 
meet,  and  even  the  character  of  the  see 
ery  in  which  for  three  or  Four  years  the 
stolen  interviews  are  held,  —  the  solit» 
house,  the  lonely  valley,  tbe  mouoUi 
stream,  the  Irysiing  place  by  the  old  gn 
stone  —  the  family  feud,  the  political  ag 
tations,  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  whir 
only  enhance  the  ardor  of  a  youth  li] 
Julian  and  dignify  in  her  own  eyes  ll 
passion  of  a  girl  like  Alice,  seem  to  coi 
bine  every  element  of  romance  wbii 
fiction  can  require  or  in  which  tbe  iina 
ination  can  revel ;  while  supreme  over  a 
sits  the  calm  figure  of  sober-suited  duty 
admirable  contrast  with  Ihe  rebellioi 
wills  and  rosy  visions  which  actuate  ll 
chief  actors  in  the  drama. 

Thus  we  see  that  duty  with   Alice  w: 
the  ruliag  motive  — duty  to  hef  fetha 
duly   to  her   lover,  and   duty   to    her    ' 
And  it  is  this  combination  of  duty 
passion,   of   reason   and   romance,  wl 
seems  to  me  so  rare  in  liciion,  and  hard! 
to  be  found  in  perfection  anywhere  bu 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  scenes   in   wl 
its  working  is  depicted  are  among 
most  powerful  which  he   has  written, 
I  have  called  attention  to  ihera  with 
more  pleasure  because   the  novel   is 
considered  one  of  his  best,  and  its 
beauties  are  in  danger  of  being    over 
looked.     I  do  not  lake  the  same  view 
"Peveril  of  the  Peak"  myself  —  tboiij 
Scott  may  have  failed  in  the  character 
Buckingham  —  but  I  know  ii  is  a  genei 
one;  and  Alice  in  the  Isle  of  Mao  is 
flower  that  has  blushed  unseen  bj  mai 
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to  Alice  Lee  and  Mio 
Troil,  Iwo  heroines  unlike  in  characi 
and  in  fortune,  but  illustrating  the  sal 
lesson  as  Alice  Bridgenorth.  The  daug 
ter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Dilchley  is 
entliusiastic  Royalist,  engaged  when  vt 
)-oung  to  her  cousin,  Markham  Everai 
and  estranged  from  him  by  his  taki 
sides  with  the  Parliament  on  the  outbre 
of  the  Civil  War.  I  have  said  that  1 
and  Ahce   Bridgenorth    resembled  ei 
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other  in  this,  that  each  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  child  with  her  future  lover.  But 
the  two  cases  were  nevertheless  different. 
Alice  Bridgenorth  was  separated  from 
Julian  Peveril  when  she  was  scarcely  two 
years  old,  and  did  not  see  him  again  till 
she  was  verging  on  womanhood.  They 
met  therefore  virtually  as  strangers.  But 
Alice  Lee  and  Colonel  Everard  had  been 
playmates  from  childhood,  and  had  be- 
come lovers  before  any  separation  oc- 
curred. At  what  time  this  took  place, 
how  old  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
engagement,  or  what  is  the  age  of  Alice 
herself  at  the  opening  of  the  story, 
are  points  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
"Woodstock"  is  "a  tale  of  the  year 
1 65 1,"  that  is,  of  six  years  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  and  we  understand  that  Ever- 
ard fougrht  with  the  Parliament  from  the 
beginning.  The  war  began  in  1642,  so 
that  if  his  engagement  to  Alice  took  place 
before  that  event,  and  was  broken  off 
afterwards,  they  must  have  been  engaged 
for  nine  years  at  least  at  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  which  was  fought 
September  3rd,  1651.  Yet  at  this  time 
we  are  certainly  led  to  suppose  that  Alice 
is  quite  a  young  girl,  not  more  than  twenty 
or  one-and-twenty  at  the  most,  and  she 
could  not  very  well  have  been  engaged  at 
twelve  years  old.  Scott  was  often  careless 
in  these  matters,  but  as  they  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand  we 
may  dismiss  for  the  present  any  pettifog- 
ging anxiety,  as  Sir  Arthur  Wardour 
would  have  called  it,  about  the  unities,  and 
assume  for  present  purposes  that  Alice  is 
somewhere  about  twenty,  and  Markham 
Everard  as  near  thirty;  that  they  have 
been  betrothed  with  Sir  Henry*s  consent, 
but  that  their  marriage  is  for  the  present 
rendered  impossible  by  Sir  Henry*s  hatred 
of  Everard's  political  principles. 

Here,  too,  Scott  has  taken  particular 
pains  to  impress  upon  us  the  warmth  and 
steadiness  of  Alice*s  affection  for  her 
cousin,  and  in  one  supreme  scene  brings 
it  out  with  marvellous  force  and  pathos. 
But  her  duty  to  her  father,  unreasonable 
and  violent  as  he  is,  prevails  over  every 
other  consideration.  Her  uncle,  Everard's 
father,  offers  them  an  asylum  in  his  house 
till  such  time  as  terms  can  be  arranged  for 
the  redemption  of  Sir  Henry's  estate. 
Nothing  could  have  been  simpler  than  for 
Alice  to  have  married  Everard,  and  for 
herself  and  her  father  to  have  accepted 
this  generous  offer.  Such  things  were 
constantly  done  in  those  davs.  The 
Roundheads  were  now  triumphant,  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  re-united  in  inou- 
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merable  instances  those  who  had  been 
divided  by  war.  But  Alice  cheerfully  sub- 
mits to  her  father's  unappeasable  wrath 
against  all  who  had  taken  arms  for  the 
Parliament,  and  scarcely  seeks  to  influ- 
ence his  determination  for  fear  of  giving 
him  pain  by  doing  so.  So  far,  however, 
she  was  only  making  a  sacrifice  which  was 
plainly  dictated  to  her  by  circumstances. 
She  could  not  have  left  Sir  Henry  Lee  in 
his  old  age  to  the  care  of  a  park-keeper 
and  a  housemaid.  It  is  later  on  in  the 
tale,  when  placed  in  circumstances  of  a 
fearfully  trying  nature,  that  she  shows  the 
full  nobility  of  her  character.  The  story 
of  "  Woodstock  "  is  probably  better  known 
than  the  story  of  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak," 
and  its  leading  incidents  more  popular,  so 
that  a  very  short  summary  of  them  will 
suffice.  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  daughter 
being  left  in  unmolested  possession  of 
Woodstock  Lodge  through  Everard's  in- 
tercession with  Cromwell,  Everard  him- 
self keeps  a  respectful  distance,  making 
no  attempt  either  to  see  Alice  or  to  open 
any  clandestine  communication  with  her. 
In  the  mean  time  Albert  Lee,  Alice's 
brother,  arrives  at  Woodstock,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  in  company  with  a 
Scotch  page,  who  calls  himself  Louis 
Kerneguy,  but  is  really  the  king  in  dis- 
guise, then  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  Albert, 
after  a  day  or  two,  leaves  the  lodge,  and 
Charles,  of  course,  for  lack  of  something 
better  to  do,  makes  love  to  Alice,  who  is 
still  unaware  of  his  rank.  The  eirl  is  not 
unwilling  16  amuse  herself  with  a  little 
innocent  flirtation,  though  that  it  could 
ever  come  to  anything  more,  "  never  once 
entered  her  imagination."  When,  how- 
ever, Charles,  so  to  speak,  begins  to  warm 
to  his  work,  and  to  find  himself  more 
interested  in  the  pursuit  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  is  driven  as  a  final  argument  to 
declare  who  he  is.  Alice  then  at  once  turns 
to  stone,  and  the  king  is  left  to  digest  his 
disappointment  as  best  he  can.  In  the 
mean  time  Colonel  Everard  has  beea  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on,  and  after  a 
chance  encounter  with  Charles  in  Wood- 
stock park,  which  is  interrupted  by  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  he  sends  him  a  formal  chal- 
lenge, still  believing  him  to  be  only  one 
of  Charles's  followers,  probably  Lord 
Wilmot.  It  is  accepted,  and  the  comba- 
tants are  to  meet  at  the  King's  Oak  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

There  is  residing  at  this  time  with  Sir 
Henry  Lee  a  clergyman,  one  Dr.  Roche- 
cliffe,  a  great  plotter  and  manager  among 
the  Cavaliers,  by  whose  advice  Charles 
has  been   brougnt   to    Woodstock.    He 
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hears  of  the  impending  duel,  and  appeals 
10  Alice  to  prevent  it.  After  much  coo- 
sideratioD  it  is  arranged  that  he  and  Alice 
shall  both  appear  upon  the  sceae  at  the 
appointed  time,  Alice  kcepiof;  lo  herself 
the  means  which  she  intends  10  employ  to 
preveat  liostililies.  What  follows  siiould 
be  well  known.  Alice  appeals  to  both, 
Charles  offers  a  kind  of  compromise.  II 
Colonel  Everard  is  willing  to  say  that  the 
challenge  originated  in  some  unfortunate 
mistake,  of  which  nothing  further  need  be 
said,  he  will  accept  that  instead  of 
apology  for  ihe  trouble  to  which  he  1 
been  put,  and  will  at  once  sheath  I 
Gword.  Alice  then  turns  to  Everard  and 
assures  him  that  if  he  now  persev 
consequences  may  be  such  as  he 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  after 
death.  Everard  is  naturally  surprised  at 
the  extraordinary  interest  displayed  by 
Alice  in  the  safety  of  his  antagonist,  and 
presses  her  rather  closely  on  the  subject. 
Alice  now  begins  to  find  out  that  the  task 
she  has  undertaken  will  tax  all  her 
strength.  She  declares  that  the  safely  o£ 
Ihe  supposed  page  comprehends  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  of  either  father, 
brother,  or  lover,  whom,  as  Everard  re- 
minds her,  she  had  seen  depart  for  the 
wars  with  the  equanimity  of  a  soldier's 
daughter.  Thisanswer  will  not  doi  Then 
Alice  begs  him  to  lake  her  word  for  what 
she  cannot  explain,  and  10  believe  that 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  her  father, 
brother,  and  whole  family  are  interested 
ID  Master  Kerneouy's  safety,  are  inex- 
tricably  concerned  in  the  matter  resting 
where  it  does.  As  Everard  is  still  dissat- 
isfied, and  insists  on  knowing  who  the 
fugitive  is,  and  what  is  the  ground  of  her 
anxiety,  the  spirit  of  Alice  is  roused  and 
for  a  moment  overpowers  her  grief. 

"If  lam  thus  misinterpreied,"  she  said  — 
"if  Iain  not  judged  worthy  of  the  least  confi- 
dence or  candid  construction,  hear  my  declara- 
tion, and  my  assurance,  that,  strange  as  ray 
words  may  seem,  they  are,  when  truly  inter- 

?reted,  such  as  do  you  no  wrong.  I  tell  you, 
tell  all  present  — and  I  tell  this  ecntleman 
himself,  who  well  knows  the  sense  in  which  I 
speak — that  his  life  and  satety  are,  or  ougbl  to 
ae,  of  more  value  to  me  than  Ihojc  of  any  man 
in  the  kingdom,  nav,  in  the  world,  be  ihatotber 
V.  L_  _■..  ..    —      g  v/Qids  she  spoke  in  a 


with  such  feelings  doubtless  of  gratitude  » 
tbe  case  cminenity  demands.  As  licr  po«t 
kinsman,  and  an  unworthy  suitor,  sir,  1  | 
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who  he  will, 

lone  so  firm  and  decided  as  admitted 

Ihcr  discussion.  Charles  bowed  low  and  with 
grivitv,  but  remained  silent.  Everard,  his 
features  agitated  by  Ihe  emotions  which  his 
pride  harelv  enabled  him  to  suppress,  ad- 
vanced to  his  antagonist  and  said  in  a  tone 
which  he  vainly  endeavored  10  make  a  firm 
one,  "  iiir,  you  heard  this  lady's  declaration. 


as   I  will  never'be  the  n  .    „       ,   .. 

pain,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  I  act  umvcriiil- 
in  retracting  the  letter  which  gave  vju  iln 
trouble  of  attending  Ihis  place  at  this  b<)u; 
Alice,"  he  said,  turning  his  head  towards  hei. 
"  farewell,  Alice,  at  once  and  forever." 

This  one  scene  taken  by  itself  is  per- 

haps  superior  to  anything  in  "  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,"  and  exhibits  Scott's  command 
of  the  passions  in  its  highest  perfeclioa. 
The  full  discovery  of  the  depth  of  Altce 
Lee's  love  isreserved  till  the  moment  when 
she  thinks  she  is  breaking  with  it  forever, 
and  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire 
more  the  heroic  self-sacriftce  with  which 
she  deliberately  plana  Ihe  destructi 
her  own  happiness,  or  the  strength  of  tbe, 
resolution  with  which  she  executes  hi 
purpose.  When  this  appears  to  be  (1 
filled  and  the  strain  is  taken  ofi,  _ 
breaks  down  completely,  and  faints  in  Dr. 
Rocheciiffe's   arms.     What   follows    pos- 
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order,  and  exhibits  the  character  of  Charles 
Ihe  Second  in  a  very  favorable  ligh^ 
though  quite  in  accordance  with  what 
Scott  has  said  of  him  elsewhere,  namely, 
that  he  always  felt  deeply  for  ihc  mvnicat, 
but  that  impressions  so  created  speedilj 
faded  from  his  mind.  They  had  no  lint 
to  do  so  in  this  instance,  and  by  Charl^W 
cession  a  reconciliation  is  effecua 
between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  whidi 
-~ids,  of  course,  in  the  marriage  of  the  t«4 
lusins.  But  our  ^jart  in  "  Woodstock^ 
is  ended  with  the  agony  of  Alice  Lee  ii 
parting  forever  from  the  man  she  love* 
when  a  word  from  herself  would  have  pt. 
venled  i^  and  her  determination  not  H 
speak  Ihat  word,  while  duty,  loyalty,  as 
filial  obedience  enjoin  her  to  be  sileol. 

Scott  has  la  each  of  ibese  instance 
ihown  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  by! 
naking  his  heroine  act  from  mixed  ma 
ives.  Wc  are  left  to  infer  that  if  Julia 
Peveril's  family  had  been  more  on  a  levc 
with  her  Own,  and  she  had  been  under  M 
apprehension  of  being  received  with  col^ 
□ess  or  contempt,  duly  would  have  hadd 
~lill  harder  struggle  with  love  In  the  braalU 
if  Alice  Bridgenortb.  And  it  is  Everardn 
ipparent  want  of  confidence  in  her  hoiK 
vhich  nerves  Alice  Lee  to  the  list  »i 
preme  effort,  the  result  of  which,  bad  n. 
deus  ex  tnachina  intervened,  muit  battf. 
broken  her  heart.  The  hand  of  the  COB^ 
summale  artist  is  visible  io  tnaklng  tb«.fl 
characters  of  Ihe^e  two  young  ladle*  f; 
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more  interesting  than  those  of  other  her- 
oines who  are  more  completely  enthralled 
by  their  affections.  I  am  speaking  exclu- 
sively of  their  characters,  not  of  their  for- 
tunes or  of  the  dramas  of  which  they  are 
the  centre.  Other  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  might  readily  be  named  in  which 
the  unrestrained  violence  of  human  pas- 
sions leads  through  a  series  of  more  star- 
tling and  tumultuous  incidents  to  more 
tragic  and  terrible  results.  But  the  hero- 
ines of  these  are  usually  swept  along  upon 
the  storm,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  direct 
its  course  or  mitigate  its  horrors.  In  "  Rob 
Roy,"  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  and  "  Wood- 
stock "  they  are  the  predominant  and  de- 
cisive influence  in  the  whole  story;  and 
they  become  so  in  virtue  of  their  recogniz- 
ing the  truth  that  love  is  only  entitled  to  a 
share  even  of  a  woman's  existence ;  that 
other  obligations  may  exist  alongside  of 
it,  which  in  certain  cases  are  entitled  to 
precedence ;  and  that  in  giving  away  her 
heart  she  has  not  given  away  her  whole 
self.  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  either 
that  women  of  this  stamp  are  so  uncom- 
mon in  real  life  that  the  sex  stands  in 
urgent  need  of  such  a  lesson  as  is  read  to 
them  in  these  two  works  of  fiction,  or  that 
Scott  is  the  only  writer  who  has  tried  to 
delineate  such  characters.  But  I  think  he 
is  almost  the  only  great  English  writer 
who  has  been  perfectly  successful  in  the 
attempt,  and  in  showing  that  a  woman  of 
this  balanced  nature  may"  be  made  su- 
premely and  thrillingly  interesting,  even 
as  the  heroine  of  a  love-story.  It  was 
evidently  Scott's  intention  to  contrast 
these  characters  with  others  which  are 
usually  considered  better  adapted  to  the 
novelist's  requirements;  and  this  he  has 
done,  generally  speaking,  in  separate 
works.  But  in  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak  '*  we 
have  them  both  together,  Alice  Bridge- 
north  and  Fenella,  whom  it  has  rather 
been  the  fashion  to  pronounce  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  Perhaps  some  por- 
tion of  the  reading  public  may  be  induced 
to  reconsider  the  justice  of  this  verdict. 

Minna  Troil  is  a  less  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  principle  of  action ;  and 
she  differs  from  Diana  Vernon,  Alice  Lee, 
and  Alice  Bridgenorth,  in  the  nature  of 
the  motive  by  which  her  conduct  is  deter- 
mined. She  has  been  as  deeply  attached 
to  the  disguised  pirate  Cleveland  as  were 
either  of  the  others  to  Osbaldistone,  Pev- 
veril,  or  Everard  ;  she  is  willing  to  pledge 
her  troth  to  him,  and  to  hold  out  hopet 
that  if  he  returns  to  Zetland  "at  the  head 
of  a  gallant  fleet  "  her  father,  whose  family 
pride  must  otherwise  be  a  fatal  obstacle, 
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might  consent  to  their  union.    She  identi- 
fies  him  with  men  of  the  stamp  of  Francis 
Drake    and    Paul    Jones,   corresponding 
rather  to  privateers  than  pirates,  and  be- 
lieves that  he  is   making  war  upon  the 
Spaniards  as  an  avenger  of  their  tyranny 
and  barbarity.     Many  girls  would  have 
forced  themselves  to  go  on  believing  this, 
even  after  they  had  seen  the  pirate  crew. 
But  Minna  would  not  be  false  to  herself  for 
a  single   moment.    She  knew  now  what 
Cleveland  was,  and  that  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  her  inexperience  to  make  her 
think  him   what  he  was  not.     She  dis- 
misses him  forever,  refusing  to  hold  out 
the  slightest  hope  that  even  if  he  obtains 
a  pardon  and  distinguishes  himself  in  the 
king's  service  she  will  ever  see  him  again. 
With  Minna  it  is  a  question  of  self-respect. 
She  cannot  pardon  the  man  by  whom  she 
has  been  deceived  or  ally  herself  with  one 
who  has  ever  led  such  a  life  as  he  has 
done.    This  is  entirely  her  own  doing. 
Her  father  has  never  been  appealed  to. 
She    is  actuated    by  no  sense  of   duty 
towards  Cleveland,  nor  could  she  be.    It 
is  offended  dignity  and  delicacy,  shame  at 
having  been  the  dupe  of  her  own  imagina- 
tion, and  the  impossibility  of  overcoming 
the  shock  inflicted  on  her  by  discovery  of 
the  truth  which  combine  to  turn  Minna 
Troil  from  the  man  who  has  ruined  her 
happiness.     The  situation  only  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  with  which 
it  has  here  been  connected.    But  there 
are  heroines  in  the  Waverley  Novels  who 
would  have  had  no  such  scruples  ;  and 
in   Minna,  different  as  she  is  from  the 
other  examples  I  have  selected,  we  still 
see  what  we  see  in  them  —  principle  tri- 
umphant over  passion,  and  the  heroine 
herself  all  the  more  interesting  because 
of  it. 

Some  of  Scott's  heroines  are  little  better 
than  walking  ladies,  as  some  of  his  heroes 
are  little  better  than  walking  gentlemen. 
Others  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  so  as  to 
be  immediately  and  universally  appre- 
ciated. But  between  the  two  extremes 
may  be  found  several,  I  think,  to  whom 
justice  is  but  rarely  done,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Scott  has  exerted  all  his  powers 
on  them,  and  though  as  delineations  of 
character  they  are  perhaps  among  his  very 
best.  In  this  class  I  should  certainly  place 
two  out  of  the  three  described  in  this  arti- 
cle. I  am  not  sure  that  Minna  Troil  ought 
to  have  been  one  of  the  three ;  but  if  she 
was  introduced  at  all  it  must  have  been  in 
the  present  company ;  and  she  is  surely  too 
popular  a  heroine  with  too  marked  a  char- 
acter to  have  been  passed  over  altogether. 
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The  Sunday  Miti'ioe. 


The 

brie£  but  happy  —  it  barely  reached 
nine  years.  With  the  death  of  her  painter- 
husbaod,  the  one  tie  that  bound  her  to 
London  was  broken,  and  the  childless  'wife 
was  free  to  return  to  Norwich  and  lake 
up  again  the  daughterly  duties  from  which 
she  had  been  drawn  by  her  marriage. 
Little  time  must  have  been  lost  in  arrang- 
ing her  affairs  and  preparing  to  return  to 
the  home  of  her  youth,  for  although  her 
husband's  death  did  not  take  place  till 
April,  1807,  by  July  of  the  same  year  we 
tind  her    settled  again    in    her    father's 

Probably  the  renewal  of  the  old  duties, 
and  the  fuller  fellowship  she  again  en- 
joyed with  her  beloved  father,  helped  to 
soothe  sorrow  far  the  loss  of  a  husband  to 
whom  she  had  been  so  warmly  attached, 
and  of  whose  genius  she  was  so  proud, 
That  brief  but  brilli 
London  probably  now  appeared  like  a 
quickly  vanished  dream. 

Her  affection  for  her  father,  which  had 
only  been  able  to  express  itself  in  service 
daring  periodic  visits  to  ibe  old  home, 
could  now  be  consecrated  to  the  con- 
genial task  of  solacing  his  declining  days. 
For  the  next  eighteen  years,  until  Dr. 
Alderson's  death  in  182S  — a  period  just 
double  the  length  of  her  married  life  — 
the  devoted  daughter  was  thus  occupied. 
This  was  the  duty  that  stood  first,  but  it 
left  time  to  continue  literary  pursuits 
which  had  been  commenced  before,  but 
carried  on  with  more  assiduity,  because 
of  increased  need,  during  her  married  life 
in  London.  In  the  year  following  her 
going  back  to  Norwich,  she  published  a 
volume  of  poetry,  called  "  The  Warrior's 
Return  and  other  Poems,"  in  (he  preface 
to  which  she  savs,  "The  poems  which 
compose  this  little  volume  were  written, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  several  years 
ago,  and  to  arrange  and  tit  them  for  pub- 
lication has  been  the  amusement  of  many 
hours  of  retirement,"  This,  with  the 
publication  of  her  husband's  "  Lectures 
on  Painting,"  to  which  she  prefixed  a  me- 
moir, were  the  first  occupations  of  her 
widowed  life.  She  probably  found  her- 
self able  to  do  this,  though  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently composed  to  produce  imaginative 
work,  in  the  form  either  of  prose  or  po- 

Jn    August,    1809,    her    friend,    Lndy 


Charleville  wrote  to  her.  urging  her 
"  begin  a  good,  long,  Clarissa-like  c 
you  have  principles  and  fancy  to  con 
an  elevating  and  interesting  work.; 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  v 
which  Richardson  wanted.  Write 
all  the  summer,  and  let  there  be  an 
sodes,  no  underplot ;  but  give  me  a 
acter  acting  and  developing  itself  under 
variety  of  circumstances,  to  interest  ~ 
feelings  and  exert  my  understanding,  i 
set  her  feel  on  Eogfish  ground ;  and 
us  not  have  mystic  notions  or  Asia' 
reftnemenis  to  perplex  our  intellects,  t< 
well  braced  by  the  northern  temperatin 
to  sympathize  with  mysteries,  embroT 
eries,  and  odors,  or  start  at  every  crel 
ing  hinge  in  an  old  castle.  Miss  Owenw 
whom  I  saw  in  Dublin,  tells  nte  she ' 
writing  a.  Hindostan  ule.  Let's  ke< 
plain  English  for  yours."  Advice  esoi 
lent  in  itself,  which  a  good  many  prescsl 
day  novelists  might  ponder  with  advaa 
tage,  and  showing  at  the  same  time  th 
opinion  of  at  least  one  of  Mrs.  Opici 
friends  as  to  her  capacity  for  the  writio 
of  fiction.  ^ 

A  year  later,  in  the  spring  of  iSto,  il 

ems  to  have  paid  her  first  visit,  sim 
T  husband's  death,  to  London,  and  Iro 

is  time  an  annual  one  to  town  became 
part  of  the  regular  prooramme  of  I 
life.  The  letters  to  various  friends,  i 
which  these  visits  and  the  persons  sbem 
described,  are  of  great  value,  since  . 
very  graphic  style  they  introduce  tis  M 
people  and  manners  which  are  fast  recti 
ng  from  view  and  becoming  3  part  11 
history.     These  letters  are    as   vivid  al 

full  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  asti 

itings  of  Thackeray  of    those   he  <! 

ribed  ;  and  since  Mrs.  Opie  was  a  gitl 
favorite  in  society,  and,  if  truth  be  tMd.  1 
fashionable  and  charming  young  1 
whose  many  accomplishments  made  hcf' 
welcome  guest  in  very  select  circles,  bl 
letters  open  doors  which  are  usuil 
closed  to  at]  but  fashionable,  or  wealth] 
or  noble,  or  distinguished  folk.  A  JB 
brief  extracts  are  all  that  can  here  I 
given  of  this  correspondence. 

On  the  first  of  these  visits 
(1810),  she  was  present  at  a  dinaet-pi 
at  Udy  Elizabeth  Whitbread's  the  1 
after  the  removal  of  Sir  Francis  Bur( 
to  the  Tower.  Forcible  entrance  I 
been  got,  by  means  of  the  speaker's  a 
rant,  into  Sir  Francis's  house  —  irt 
had  previously  been  barricaded  in  <k_ 
to  resist  what  Burdett  considered  an  I 
just  sentence.  Mrs.  Opie  went  to  ( 
dinner  quite  expecting  to  hear  the  am 
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discussed;  she  says:  "I  was,  however, 
disappointed,  and  learned  to  believe  that 
members  of  Parliament  hear  too  much  of 
state  matters  when  there  to  wish  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  their  hours  of  relaxation ; 
as  the  only  allusion  made  to  the  event 
of  the  preceding  day  was  this  :  The  master 
of  the  house  found  it  a  dif?5cult,  and  for 
some  time  an  impossible  task  to  open 
the  hard  rind  of  an  immense  shaddock 
which  stood  before  him,  and  said  he  must 
give  it  up  in  despair.  *  He  had  better 
send  for  the  speaker's  warrant,*  said  one 
of  the  guests;  but  this  observation  was 
not  heard,  therefore  it  led  to  nothing." 

In  1813  Mrs.  Opie  was  present  at  a 
soirie  ^w^Vi  by  Madame  de  Stael,  attended 
by  the  Sliieoi  London  society.  She  says: 
Madame  de  Stael  "  at  length  produced 
a  portrait  in  miniature  of  her  favorite, 
painted  in  profile,  and  when  it  had  gone 
round  the  greater  part  of  the  circle  she 
put  it  into  the  hand  of  Sir  Henry  Engle- 
field,  well  known  as  a  man  of  virtue, 
science,  and  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
while  she  stood  by  the  side  of  -the  chair 
on  which  he  was  indolently  lounging,  she 
evidently  awaited  with  much  anxiety  the 
result  ot  his  examination.  Carefully  and 
long  did  he  examine  the  painting,  and 
then  holding  it  up  to  the  light  which  hung 
near  him,  he  observed  with  a  slow,  distinct 
utterance,  and  in  rather  loud  voice  :  *  he 
is  like  a  ferocious  sheep ; '  on  which,  utter- 
ing an  exclamation  of  justly  indignant 
surprise,  Madame  de  Stael  snatched  the 
miniature  from  him  and  turned  hastily 
away.  I  turned  away  also,  for  I  could  not 
help  smiling,  because,  though  displeased 
at  Sir  Henry's  want  of  courtesy,  I  felt  the 
truth  of  the  remark ;  for  /  had  examined 
the  picture  and  seen  with  no  admiring  eye 
the  long,  projecting  nose,  and  the  reced- 
ing chin,  so  truly  the  profile  of  a  sheep; 
the  eye,  too,  was  black,  but  it  did  not,  like 
a  sheep's  eye,  resemble  a  blockhead  when 
seen  sideways ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
bright  and  piercing,  as  a  friend  would  have 
said  ;  but  it  was  easy  for  an  enemy  of  the 
Swedish  prince  (and  such  I  concluded  Sir 
Henry  was)  to  have  called  the  expression 
ferociousy 

In  a  letter  to  her  father  in  1814,  she 
says  :  "  On  Sunday  C.  breakfasted  with 
me  and  we  went  to  Bedford  Chapel  to 
iiear  Sydney  Smith  preach;  Mrs.  H.  C 
saw  us  in  the  aisle  and  took  us  into  her 
pew.  We  had  an  excellent  sermon,  but 
enire  nous  I  saw  C.  nearly  asleep  several 
times.  She  said  she  liked  the  sermon  ex- 
ceedingly, but  I  am  sure  she  did  not  hear 
some  fine  parts." 
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Here  is  her  account  of  a  meeting  with 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown :  "  I  joined  them  (that 
is,  Lady  Cook  and  Spurzheim  the  craniol- 
ogist),  and  he  (Spurzheim^  was  explaining 
to  me  his  ideas  of  the  brain,  when  my 
ideas  were  distracted,  and  my  brain  ren- 
dered wool-gathering,  by  the  arrival,  not 
of  a  very  large  importation  of  clever  men 
and  women,  but  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  Dr. 
Brown,  professor  and  lecturer  on  moral 
philosophy,  the  successor  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and  the  re- 
condite reviewer  of  Mrs.  Opie,  in  the  first 
number  of  that  celebrated  work.  ...  I 
did  contrive  to  say  civil  things  to  Dr. 
Brown,  but  the  wonder  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  persons  who  sucked  us  all  into  their 
vortex,  were  Professor  Spurzheim  and 
Lady  M.  Shepherd.  Her  ladyship  fairly 
threw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  was  as  lumi- 
nous, as  deep,  as  clever  in  her  observa- 
tions and  questions,  and  her  display  of 
previous  knowledge  of  Gall's  theory  and 
Hartley's,  as  any  professor  could  have 
been ;  and  convinced  me^  at  least,  that 
what  Mr.  Tierney  said  of  Lady  Mary  — 
she  was  almost  the  best  metaphysician  he 
ever  knew,  and  the  most  logical  woman, 
by  far ^  he  ever  met  with  —  was  probably 
right.  The  professor  looked  alarmed  and 
put  on  his  pins;  Lady  Mary  began  her 
dialogue  at  ten,  and  it  was  not  over  at  a 
little  past  twelve." 

Intellectual  women  are  too  often  sup- 
posed to  be  a  specialty  of  our  own  time  ; 
it  is  clear  from  this  that  they  had  their 
progenitors  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
century. 

These  extracts  from  her  letters  show 
the  kind  of  society  in  which,  during  her 
annual  visits  to  London,  Mrs.  Opie  moved, 
and  where  she  both  gave  and  received 
pleasure.  Long  years  afterwards,  when 
she  had  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
a  paper  published  in  Taifs  Magazine^ 
she  acknowledges  the  pleasure  without 
any  reserve.  **  Yet  I  fear  I  have  not  said 
much  in  favor  of  those  gay  and  busy 
scenes  in  which  I  once  moved,  by  confess- 
ing myself  so  highly  gratified  by  what  I 
have  been  describing;  still  I  cannot  re- 
tract my  words;  pleased  and  grateful  I 
was  —  it  might,  perhaps,  be  a  weakness  in 
me  to  feel  so,  but  I  cannot  be  so  disingen- 
uous as  not  to  own  it  to  its  full  extent.*' 

Thus  her  life  flowed  on  —  the  Norwich 
part  of  it  occupied  with  devotion  to  her 
father  and  the  production  of  a  few  works 
both  in  prose  and  verse  —  until  the  year 
1814,  when  a  great  change  came  over  her 
mind  and  heart.  In  that  year  she  left  the 
Unitarians.    She  does  not  appear  ever  to 
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have  been  in  actual  communion  with  that 
body,  so  say  ber  friends,  but  then  it  must 
be  remembered  thai  the  Unitarians  lay 
far  less  stress  on  membership  or  partici- 
pation in  the  communion  than  do  Trinita- 
riaus.  Whilst  in  Norwich  she  attended 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  although  during  her 
visits  lo  London  she  worshipped  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Her  fashionable  sur- 
roundings in  town  probably  led  to  this.  I 
rather  fancy  from  her  constant  attendance 
at  the  Unitarian  Chapel  In  Norwich,  and 
her  close  friendship  with  Mrs.  William. 
Taylor,  the  wife  of  the  minister,  that  she  \ 
roust  be  described  as  originally  a  Unita- 

Norwich  was  for  many  years  a  strong- 
hold both  of  Unitarians  and  Quakers. 
Remarkable  persons  have  been  there  asso- 
ciated with  both  these  bodies.  Of  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Sayers.  the 
Martineaus,  and  Wm.  Taylor;  of  the  tat- 
ter, Joseph  John  and  Elizabeth  Gurney. 
For  many  years  her  father  and  herself  had 
been  friendly  with  many  members  of  the. 
Society  of  Friends.  She  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  Elizabeth  Gurney,  who 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Fry.  and  paid  her 
a  visit  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage. 
Her  father,  Dr.  Alderson,  often  visited 
the  Gurneys  at  Earlhatn,  whilst  Elizabeth 
Gurney  tells  In  her  diary  of  a  pleasant  time 
in  which  she  called  on  Mrs.  .Siddons,  Dr. 
Batty.  Mrs.  Twiss,  "and  in  the  eveaing 
Mr.  Opie,  Amelia,  and  1  went  lo  the  con- 
cert" It  is  strange  to  hear  of  a  young 
Quakeress  calling  on  an  actress  and  wind- 
ing up  the  day  at  a  concert !  With  Mrs. 
Opie's  return  to  Norwich  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  the  early  intimacy  with  the 
Earlham  family  was  resumed,  and  to  it 
was  due  the  great  change  in  her  spiritual 
thought  and  feeling.  Quakerism  was  rep- 
resented in  very  beautiful  forms  in  the 
Gurneys,  and  their  delightful  home  at 
Earlham  near  Norwich,  the  birthplace  of 
many  a  philanthropic  and  godly  enterprise. 
And  to  J,  J.  Gurney  is  probably  due  the 
change  of  Mrs.  Opie,  not  only  from  Unita- 
rianism  to  Quakerism  —  that  would  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  as  any 
mere  change  of  vi'iw  Is  —  but  front  the 
life  which  she  before  led  —  moral,  useful, 
but  fashionable,  to  one  with  higher  ob- 
jects and  deeper  springs  of  peace.  He 
addressed  her  in  two  letters,  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  and  which  are  mod- 
els of  what  such  letters  should  be  —  calm, 
fair,  earnest,  but  absolutely  free  from 
"  cant,"  which  spoils  so  much  both  of  re- 
ligious speech  and  correspondence.  Here 
is  the  greater  part  of  the  first  of  these  : 


"  I  have  a  mind,  my  dear  friend, 
to  thee  a  letler  ;  this  is  all  the  apologf 
offer  for  the  intrusion.  There  are  two 
three  things  I  wish  to  say  to  thee; 
first  is,  that  I  remember  with  true  pli 
ure  thy  aiiectionale  conduct  10  us  all  di 
ing  the  last  few  months  of  afflicd 
has  been  like  that  of  a  sister,  a 
been  prized  by  us,  I  trust,  as  it  ought 
be ;  however  thou  mayst  be  engaged 
the  gay  whirlpool  of  London  life,  t 
assured,  therefore,  thou  art  not  forgolii 
by  thy  retired  friends  at  Earlham.  I  thai 
thee  for  thy  last  note,  which  is  ao  instr 
live  inmate  of  my  pocket-book  since 
bespeaks  a  tiitdir  comcUnee.  Wilt  ll 
pardon  thy  friend  if  he  tell  thee  that 
greatly  aamlrea  this  tenderness  of  c 
science  with  regard  to  all  thou  sayest 
others?  It  appears  to  him  that  thv  mi 
is  particularly  alive  to  the  duties  of  Cbi 
tian  charity,and  he  now  wishes  to  expri 
his  desire 'that  the  same  fear  (shall  he  c 
it  'godly  fear'.')  may  attend  thee  in  all  I 
communications  with  the  world. 

"  To  leave  the  third  person  :  I  will  rd 
lo  two  texts, '  Pure  religion  and  undeSl 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  Ih 
keep  one's  self  unspotttd/ront  the  -woriJi 
and  again,  '  Be  ye  not  conformed  lo  tl 
world,  but  be  je  transformed  by  the  rem 
ing  of  your  minds,  that  ye  may  know  wl 
is  the  good,  acceptable,  and  perfect  will 
God.'  Now,  what  will  thou  say  to  n 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  say  that  thy  countrifi 
drab-coated,  methodistical  friend  ltt!< 
nothing  of  'the  world,' misinterprets 
meaning  of  the  Apostle,  and  is  frigblei 
by  the  bugbear  of  a  name,  as  a  child  \i 
a  ghost. 

"  There  may  be  some  truib  in  th 
observations  of  thine,  and  I  must  ai; 
that  the  world  is  not  idolatrous  xt^w  a 
was  thtH ;  and  again,  that  we  all  alike 
citizens  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
partment  of  it  which  is  not  tinctured  « 
evil.  But  I  refer  particularly  to  the  fa. 
ionabie  world,  of  which  I  am  apt  to  enL 
tain  two  notions  — the  first,  that  iherg 
much  in  it  of  rtal  evil;  the  second,  t 
there  is  much  also  in  it  which,  thoi 
not  evil  in  itself,  yet  has  a  decided  I 
dency  to  produce  forgetfulneas  of  G 
and  thus  to  generate  evil  indirectly. 
the  other  hand,  there  Is  little  in  tt.  I 
haps,  which  is  positively  good, 

■'  With  regard  to  the  apostolic  precei 
perhaps  they  intimate  that  there  are  I 
spirits  or  dispositions  movine  amoo 
mankind;  the  one  celestial,  lejuIlDf 
good ;  the  other  terrestrial,  leading  to  c 
perhaps  they  are  meant  to  warn  us. 
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literally  against  the  world,  but  against  a 
worldly  spirit.  Now  I  will  close  my 
grave  remarks  by  saying,  that  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  both  for  thee  and  myself, 
that  we  may  be  redeemed  from  a  worldly 
spirit ^  and  that  in  our  communications 
with  the  world,  whether  fashionable,  com- 
mercial, or  commonplace,  we  may  be  en- 
abled simply  to  follow  an  unerring  guide 
within  us,  which  will  assuredly  inform  us, 
if  we  will  but  ytd^X  for  directiofty  what  to 
touch  and  what  to  shrink  from,  what  to 
follow  and  what  to  eschew.  Do  not  be 
angry  with  me  ;  write  me  a  letter,  and 
farewell  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

In  the  second  letter  he  grapples  with 
what  he  knew  would  be  the  special  diffi- 
culty of  a  woman  so  "  universally  liked, 
admired,  and flattered^^  as  was  Mrs.  Opie. 
It  concludes  thus:  "Thou  wilt  observe, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I  have  underscored 
the  words  Miked,'  *  flattered,*  and  *ad- 
nvired.'  It  is  because  I  know  thou  art  so ; 
and  unless  thou  art  of  a  very  different 
complexion  to  thy  friend,  I  am  satisfied 
it  must  afford  no  small  temptation  to  thee, 
and  require,  on  thy  part,  the  utmost  stretch 
of  watchfulness.  I  really  should  like  to 
know  how  thy  mind  was  affected  by  Lady 
B's  day-masquerade.  Because  I  am  sure 
that  if  I  could  sing  and  converse  in  that 
way,  and  procure  all  manner  of  favor  and 
applause  from  innumerable  lords  and 
ladies,  I  should  be  vain  as  a  peacock  there- 
upon. Now  I  confess  if  thou  art  vain, 
thy  vanity  does  not  show  itself  ;  but  it  may 
be  there  is  some  lurking  particle  of  it  in 
the  bottom  of  thy  heart  which  may  put 
thee  to  some  trouble.  But  mind,  I  do  not 
want  to  draw  thee  into  confession." 

Mrs.  Opie's  replies  to  these  letters  have 
not  been  preserved,  or,  at  all  events,  we 
have  not  met  with  them.  It  would  have 
been  very  interesting  to  see  how  she  re- 
ceived such  faithful  advice,  and  by  what 
steps  she  was  led  to  yield  thereto.  Doubt- 
less a  great  force  in  this  matter  was  the 
altogether  beautiful,  Christ-like  spirit  and 
character  of  the  writer  —  "a  living  epistle 
known  and  read  of  all  men  "  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  influence.  The 
change  thus  brought  about  in  Mrs.  Opie 
was  in  the  inward  spirit  rather  than  in  the 
outward  form  or  aspects  of  her  life.  She 
still  paid  her  annual  visit  to  London,  and 
found  delight  in  intercourse  with  many  of 
the  illustrious  people  into  whose  society 
she  had  the  entrie.  Two  years  after  her 
accession  to  the  Society  of  Friends  she 
was  in  town  and  met  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
whom  she  speaks  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm, even  of  his  personal  appearance ; 


so  that,  when  later  in  the  year  on  a  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  she  eagerly  told  everybody 
who  would  listen  of  her  meeting  in  Londoa 
with  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North.^'  On  prais- 
ing the  beauty  of  his  countenance  under 
strong  excitement,  and  the  Are  of  his  blue- 
grey  eye.  Dr.  Brown  interrupted  her  with 
"  Nay,  nay,  Mrs.  Opie,  do  not  go  on  with 
these  flights  of  fancy ;  the  face  is  nothing 
but  a  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  face, 
say  what  you  will." 

In  1820  her  father  was  taken  with  a 
serious  illness  and  went  to  London,  ac- 
companied by  his  daughter,  for  medical 
advice.  On  their  journey  home  a  serious 
accident  befell  the  coach,  of  which,  at  the 
time,  Dr.  Alderson  was  unaware;  but  on 
hearing  of  it  afterwards,  on  their  arrival 
in  Norwich,  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  have  been 
mercifully  spared,  my  dear  child,  and  I 
wonder  whyf*^  As  under  the  influence 
of  Mr,  Gurney,  religion  deepened  its  roots 
in  his  heart,  he  said  :  '*  Oh !  my  dear  child, 
I  know  now  why  I  was  spared." 

In  spite  of  the  great  claims  on  her  time 
made  by  her  father's  illness,  she  continued 
her  literary  work.  Two  years  after  that 
illness  began,  she  published  *' Madeline," 
the  last  of  her  novels,  a  great  favorite  of 
Robert  Southey's,  who  said :  "  The  tale  is 
beautifully  told  and  everywhere  true  to 
nature."  This  was  followed  by  "Lying, 
in  all  its  Branches,"  in  which  each  sort  of 
lie  was  illustrated  by  a  simple  tale.  This 
book  was  widely  read  both  in  this  country 
and  America,  and  is  said  to  have  done  real 
good.  Up  till  now,  she  had  only  been  an 
attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Friends  ; 
but  now  she  screwed  up  her  courage  to 
seek  full  membership  in  that  Society.  One 
of  the  difliculties  which  had  stood  in  the 
way  was  *'the  plain  language"  adopted 
by  the  Friends.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Fry  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1824,  she  tells  her 
that  "on  the  fourteenth  of  the  preceding 
month,  she  had,  after  much  anxious  con- 
sideration and  indecision,  decided  to  act 
without  delay,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
her  conscience,  and  that  a  gentleman,  a 
stranger,  chancing  to  come  and  call  on 
her  that  morning,  she  spoke  *the  plain 
language'  to  him,  and  had  continued  to 
do  so  ever  since."  She  was  received  into 
full  membership  on  August  11,  1825,  the 
year  in  which  the  second  great  sorrow  of 
her  life  came  upon  her  —  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  father. 

Her  time  was  now  free  for  literary  work 
and  the  various  philanthropic  schemes  in 
which  she  felt  an  interest,  and  for  travel, 
of  which  she  was  very  fond.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  the  change  wrought  by  the 


iettersand  diary.    There 
the  old  vivacity,  the  old  ' 
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deeper  undertone  of  feeling.  I  raihi 
suspect  that  ihe  ideal  Quakeress  must  be 
born  in  the  Society.  The  two  character- 
isEics  I  have  noted  come  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter  wriiteo  in 
Paris  in  18297  "Here  I  have  been  six 
weeks!  1  came  ior  four,h\ii  how  could 
I  quit  this  bean  Paris,  et  Us  aimabUs 
Parisiens,  que  fai  Irouvis  id  ?  Dear 
friend,  were  I  not,  as  I  hope,  too  old  10 
have  my  head  turned,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  turned  here  by  all  the  attractions 
and  flatteries  1  hav-i;  received;  but  it  was 
humbling,  in  some  measure,  to  find  I  was 
courted  for  my  Past,  not  my  recent  writ- 
ings. The  latter  are  not  in  the  French 
style ;  1  fear  I  must  own  that  their  moral 
standard  is  not  as  high  as  ours ;  but  there 
are  here,  1  fully  believe,  men  and  women, 
too,  holy  enough  to  save  the  city."  Dur- 
ing this  and  succeeding  visits  to  Paris  she 
met  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  David  the  painter, 
Lafayette,  the  Duchess  de  Broglie,  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis,  Goethe,  and  many  other 
distinguished  people.  This  was  in  the 
troublous  times  in  Pans,  of  which  she 
gives  a  vivid  picture. 

In  1833  Mrs.  Opie  gave  up  housekeep- 
ing that  she  might  be  more  free  to  move 
about  as  she  desired.  AraoQK  other  jour- 
neys she  took  one  to  Cornwall  to  see  her 
husband's  relatives,  and  another  to  Scot- 
land. In  183;  she  took  3  long  tour  through 
Belgium,  and  then  settled  down  in  Nor- 
wich, where  she  took  apartments  at  Lady 
Lane,  rendered  attractive  and  beautiful 
by  many  pictures  from  her  husband's  pen- 
eceiveda  constant succes- 
.,  and  indeed  became  one 
i  of  the  old  cathedral 
city.  Her  lime  was  spent  in  writing  for 
various  magazines,  in  correspondence 
with  her  many  friends,  and  in  what  had 
from  earliest  days  been  a  favorite  occu- 
pation—  attending  the  Assize  Courts.  So 
the  days  flew  on.  her  mind  full  of  interest 
in  all  that  was  occurring  in  the  great  world, 
and  her  pen  ever  busy  inditing  words  of 
comfort  and  counsel.  Now  and  again  she 
moved  up  to  London  and  saw  friends  of 
the  olden  time.  We  hear  of  her  meeting 
Lord  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  O'Con- 
neii,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  Others. 
At  the  Norwich  Assizes  io  1B44  a  curious 
incident  happened  to  her.    "Whilst  talk- 


ciL     Here  she 
of   the 


ing  in  the  judge'^  room  with  Baron  AldCf 
son  and  the  high  sheriff.  Sir 
how  I  was  going  home.  On  which  U 
high  sheriff,  seizing  my  hand,  exclaimed 
-Oh, she  shall  go  with  us;  we  will  lak 
her  home.'  And  the  judge  said  '  Yes!  k 
us  take  her!'  !  resisted.  Sir  EdwM 
said  :  '  Come,  brother  Opie,'  as  he  tucko 
me  under  his  arm,  the  high  sheri£E  1«  ~ 
way,  and  into  the  carriage  I  jui 
ashamed  but  pleased.  I  sat  by  my  cousi^ 
and  the  astonished  chaplain  sat  opposiU 
the  judge,  wondering  and  laughing.  VftJ 
set  the  judge  down  first,  then  the  hi^ 
sheriff  set  me  down.  Little  did  I  think 
should  ever  ride  behind  four  horses." 

Her  love  of  fun,  her  merry  Uugh.iMI 
ready  repartie  made  people  forget  that  ^ 
had  passed  the  three  score  years  and  te<i 
Even  in  her  old  age  she  used  to  send  nfc 
entines  to  heryoung  friends, and  detighia 
■~  mystify  them  as  to  whence  they  c  "^" 


Gurney  died,  and  she  says  :  *'  I  do  si 
the  convincing  myself  when  I  go  out,  ibtC 
there  is  one  whom,  ii  1  look  for  hin  ' 
shall  never,  never  find.     But   no  mote 
that,  I  can't  bear  it." 

In  1848  she  moved  into  a  house  of  bt 
own  in  Castle  Meadow.     She  could  % 
move  about,  thougli,  on  account  of  lam 
ness,  with  difficulty.     At  the  Great  Exb 
bition  of    1851    she  was  one  of   the  i 
privileged  persons  who,  on  account  of  l 
or  infirmity,  required  chairs,  and  were  1 
mitted  an   hour  before    the  usual  ilig 
Amongst  these  was   Miss   Berry,  %  t  ^^^ 
old  acquaintance,  also  in  a   wheel-cb^ 
-Mrs,  Opie's  chair  attracted  the  notice 
her    friend  — the    wheels     had   j     .. 
of  India-rubber  and  sprang  forward  at 
touch.      Miss   Berry  exclaimed,  "Will 
did  you  ^et  that  chair,  Mrs.  Opie  ?  I  qd 
envy  it !  "    On  which  Mrs.  Opie  playiol 
suggested  a  chair-race.     But  old  age  ai 
its     accompanying    weakness     gradod 
came  on.    Little  by  little  she  was  oblip 
to  give  up  her  journeys  to  the  old  & 
her  writing,  her  letters;  the  lies  of 
were  gradually  weakened,  and  on   Fridi 
the  2nd  December,  1853.  at  the  advaoci 


the 


mortal  o(  h 
Friends'    buryll 


ground  at  the  Gildcncroft,  Norwich. 
neath  an    elm-tree  that  overshadows 
wall  may  be  found  a  small  slab  beati 
the  names  of  James  Aldersoo  and   Ai 
Opie.  W.  G.  HORDi 
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From  The  Spectator. 
AB-DEL-KADER'S   FAVORITE  RESORT. 

"  One  half  of  the  world  never  knows 
how  the  other  half  lives,"  is  a  saying  we 
all  know ;  but  can  one  half  of  the  world 
imagine  how  the  sun  shines  on  the  other 
half?  came  into  my  mind  the  other  day 
when  I  was  watching  the  yellow  heavy  fog 
in  London,  and  remembering  the  glitter- 
ing, shining  air  of  Algeria, 

Most  people  know  something  about 
Algiers,  with  its  blue  bay,  and  white 
mosques,  and  curious  Arab  town,  climb- 
ir>g  as  it  were  up  the  rock  behind  the 
French  quarter ;  but  Medeah  (Ab-del-Ka- 
der's  favorite  place)  is,  I  find,  scarcely 
known.  We  heard  of  it  first  of  all  when 
we  were  staying  at  Blidah,  a  dear  little  bit 
of  world  nestling  at  the  feet  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas  Mountains,  which  has  several  times 
been  destroyed  by  earthquakes;  but  the 
Arabs  love  it  so  dearly,  that  their  first 
work  has  always  been  to  rebuild  it.  In 
1825,  one  earthquake  lasted  five  days,  and 
seven  thousand  people  were  killed ;  but 
since  1830,  no  really  severe  shock  has 
been  felt.  It  is  so  beautiful,  that  Mo- 
hammed-ben-Yussef,  a  great  Marabout 
voya^euTy  wrote  of  it :  "  On  vous  appelle 
une  petite  ville ;  et  moi,  je  vous  appelle 
une  petite  rose."  This  little  rose  has  six 
gates,  and  before  each  gate  is  an  open 
green  space;  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
a  large  place^  where  the  band  plays,  and 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  in  their  blue 
jackets,  and  the  gay  French  people  and 
the  stately  Arabs,  all  meet.  Generally 
English  visitors  consider  that  visiting  the 
great  stables  and  the  wonderful  Orangery 
at  Blidah  is  enough,  that  then  they  have 
"done"  the  country;  sometimes  a  few, 
more  energetically  inclined,  drive  three 
miles  up  the  Pass  of  Les  Gorges  de  la 
Chiffa,  to  visit  the  celebrated  monkevs, 
and  then  return ;  but  few,  very  few,  I  be- 
lieve, do  as  we  did,  and  drive  through  the 
entire  pass,  remaining  a  night  at  Me- 
deah. Our  landlord  at  the  H6tel  Geronde 
entreated  us  not  to  dream  of  such  a  foolish 
expedition.  "To  the  Ruisseau  and  back 
would  be  quite  far  enough.  The  accom- 
modation would  not  be  comfortable.  No 
English  ever  go  there.  And  for  ladies  — 
and  ladies  alone  !" 

But  we  decided  that  for  one  night  it 
could  not  very  much  matter ;  so  we  hired 
a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  strong  horses,  and 
we  took  a  large  basket  of  eatables,  and  the 
next  morning  we  started  quite  early,  clat- 
tering down  the  street  and  out  of  one  of 
the  gates,  feeling  very  much  like  a  couple 


of  children  escaped  from  school,  and  that 
we  meant  to  enjoy  ourselves  to  our  hearts* 
content.  The  very  air  seemed  to  under- 
stand our  pleasure,  for  sweet  scents  of 
orange-blossom  came  wafting  to  us,  and 
great  eucalyptus  •  trees  waved  their 
branches  over  our  heads.  Presently  we 
turned,  as  if  we  were  going  to  take  the 
Lesser  Atlas  Mountains  by  storm,  for  the 
head  of  the  pass  is  so  narrow,  that  until 
you  are  quite  close  to  it,  you  see  no  road. 
As  soon  as  the  pass  is  fairly  entered,  the 
road  ascends,  and  the  mountains  seem  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  they  dared 
one  to  approach  too  closely.  Enormous 
rocks,  of  crimson,  black,  and  yellow,  with 
great  strata  of  marble  running  through 
them,  stand  up  high  above  you,  while  be- 
low you  the  coloring  is  so  vivid  and  so 
intense,  that  it  is  like  some  beautiful 
music  set  in  a  sweet,  unfading  harmony. 
Wild  olive-trees,  caroubas,  aloes,  oak, 
cork,  almond,  arbutus,  cistus,  myrtles, 
tree  coronella,  broom,  heather,  yellow  jas- 
mine, and  great  bushes  of  lavender  run 
straight  down  to  the  river  ChifiEa,  which 
flows  along  in  a  bed  of  crimson  oleandars. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Chififa  is  a  for- 
est of  chestnuts,  and  behind  the  chest- 
nuts rise  the  stately  Djebel  Nadar  Moun- 
tains. It  was  in  1855  that  the  French 
determined  to  make  this  pass  ;  before  that 
time  there  was  only  a  very  rough  bridle- 
path leading  to  Medeah.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous undertaking,  for  the  engineers  bad 
two  sets  of  enemies  watching  and  attack- 
ing them.  The  Arabs,  of  course,  were 
one ;  but  they  were  not  nearly  as  trouble- 
some as  the  other,  the  wild  monkeys,  who, 
in  their  fashion  of  warfare,  rolled  down 
great  stones  upon  the  workers,  often  kill- 
ing them. 

The  Ruisseau  des  Singes  is  now  a  little 
inn  ;  but  once  it  was  the  settlement  of  a 
poor  Swiss  colonist,  whom  the  monkeys 
settled  in  their  own  minds  should  be  boy- 
cotted. So  they  carried  o£E  his  fruit,  his 
cinchona,  and  his  coffee,  till  at  last  he  had 
nothing  left,  and  he  was  simply  obliged 
to  leave  also.  This  is  the  spot  most  trav- 
ellers reach  and  fancy  they  have  done  the 
pass ;  but  they  who  would  see  the  full 
grandeur  should  rest  their  horses,  and 
then  drive  onwards  and  upwards.  The 
Chiffa,  by  whose  side  the  pass  is  entered, 
is  so  far  away  now,  that  only  here  and 
there  do  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  silver 
thread,  to  which  a  great  precipice  of  rock 
goes  down.  The  only  living  sight  you 
see  is  a  long  thin  line  of  white,  hour- 
noused  Arabs,  now  and  again  gliding  over 
what  we  should  have  called  inaccessible 
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rocks.  The  Arabs  of  these  mountains  are 
renowned  for  their  valor,  and  the  women 
for  their  beauty.  They  never  leave  this 
pass,  but  live  in  little  low  huts  called ^i^»r- 
bis^  made  of  loose  stones,  twigs,  etc.,  and 
thatched  with  pampas  ;  when  two  or  three 
are  built  near  each  other,  they  are  called 
douaras^  or  villages.  They  are  so  cleverly 
arranged,  that  no  one  could  imagine  that 
that  silent  pass  was  simply  swarming  with 
its  many  tribes,  and  that  at  any  moment 
you  might  be  surrounded  by  this  white- 
robed  multitude.  Once  by  the  roadside 
we  passed  a  dead  jackal,  and,  four  years 
before,  a  lion  had  been  shot  close  to  the 
road.  Very  near  the  end  of  the  pass,  you 
can  see  for  one  instant  the  dark  Tombeau 
de  la  Chr^tienne,  while  in  front  of  you  rise 
mountains  the  coloring  of  which  glides 
from  a  pale  dove-color  to  a  bright  Irish 
green.  Medeah  is  not  gained  yet;  for 
though  it  is  built  on  the  top  of  one  of 
those  mountains,  you  scarcely  see  it  till 
you  enter  it. 

But  though  we  had  not  reached  Ab-del- 
Kader^s  favorite  place,  we  had  unfortu- 
nately reached  civilization,  for  caf^s  and 
settlements  were  dotted  all  over  the 
mountain.  Once,  when  we  were  baiting 
the  horses,  the  French  landlady  came 
out  and  nodded  her  bright  head  to  us. 
"Lonely?  Oh  dear  no!^'  She  did  the 
work,  and  her  husband  was  employed  at  a 
colonist's  hard  by ;  and  as  for  the  Arabs, 
she  kept  them  at  a  distance !  **  Voilk !  " 
and  she  called  up  a  bie  dog,  who  jumped 
upon  her  shoulders  and  fawned  upon  her. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  hand:  "Arab!" 
she  whispered.  The  dog*s  face  changed ; 
he  gave  a  savage  growl,  and  he  rushed  off, 
sniffing  the  ground,  to  hunt  up  the  enemy. 
As  the  colonists  train  their  dogs  in  this 
way,  the  Arabs  naturally  do  the  same,  so 
very  little  intercourse  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  races.  The  road  winds  on  zigzag 
up  one  of  the  mountains  till  the  summit  is 
reached,  and  then  came  the  cry :  "  Be- 
hold, madame,  Medeah  !  "  and  a  quaint 
Arab  town,  walled  round  and  fastened  by 
its  many  gates,  came  in  view.  It  is  3,018 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Arabs  say  that 
"  if  illness  comes  in  the  morning,  it  always 
departs  by  the  evening."  Spahis  mounted 
on  their  milk-white  horses  were  cantering 
all  over  the  town;  their  deep  crimson 
bournous,  thrown  gracefully  over  their 
shoulders,  made  a  continual  flashing  of 
color.  The  horses,  as  proud-looking  as 
their  riders,  arched  their  necks,  pawed  the 


ground,  and  their  tails  nearly  swept  tiie 
ground.  Groups  of  silent  Arabs  were 
embroidering  cushions  or  slippers  with  the 
most  delicate  shades  of  silk,  wound  roond 
their  first  toe,  or  else  playing  doMnuL 
(backgammon);  while  others,  more  East- 
ern still,  were  lyin^  quiet,  doing  nothing. 
Negresses  dressed  in  blue  and  white  haiMt 
passed  us  by  perpetually,  nodding  their 
kind,  ugly  faces  to  us.  There  is  not  much 
to-^be  seen  in  the  town,  but  the  situation 
is  unrivalled.  There  are  nothing  but 
mountains  round  you,  mountains  of  such 
brilliant  beauty  that  you  could  not  describe 
them.  Some  one  once  said  it  was  as  if 
a  bit  of  heaven  had  been  sent  to  earth; 
and  so  it  was.  Standing  here,  in  his  own 
country,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  that 
noble  Arab  chief  who  ended  his  useful  life 
a  few  years  ago  in  Damascus.  Liviof 
here,  surrounded  by  God's  most  beaatira! 
land,  can  we  wonder  that  some  of  God's 
most  precious  gifts,  truth,  humanity,  and 
generosity,  should  have  met  so  unflinch- 
inglv  in  Ab-del-Kader  ?  He  was  the  firtt 
Arao  who  discontinued  the  rule  of  behod- 
ing  in  warfare ;  be  showed  mercy  to  the 
wounded;  and  those  who  fell  into  his 
hands  fell  into  those  of  a  generous  000- 
queror.  M.  Fillias  said  of  hin,  that  "  war 
is  at  all  times  a  savage  game;  but  if  eter 
war  was  legitimate,  it  was  surely  that 
waged  by  Ab-del-Kader,  fighting  in  the 
name  of  God  and  his  country." 

As  I  waited  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  watched  that  wonderful  snn 
flooding  and  shining  on  the  whole  earth 
round  me,  I  thought  of  another  evening 
when  the  same  sun  shone  down  on  a  great 
army  of  many  tribes  rallying  round  one 
slight,  small  man.  They  fell  on  their 
faces  to  the  ground  before  him,  and  swore 
on  the  Koran  their  most  sacred  oath  of 
eternal  fidelity  to  their  religion  and  their 
country.  And  the  mountains  they  IovmI 
so  dearly,  and  for  whose  freedom  they 
were  banded  together,  shone  in  all  their 
glittering  beauty  round  them. 

One  cannot  bear  to  recall  the  victories 
and  the  defeats  that  roust  have  made  the 
pass  ring  with  its  fearful  cries  ;  neitherdo 
I  like  to  think  of  Ab<lel-Kader's  impris- 
onment at  Amboisse  ;  Car  rather  would  I 
remember  Napoleon's  release  of  the  ca|h 
tive  hero,  and  end  my  recollections  of  mr 
visit  to  Medeah  thinking  of  Ab^el-Kaderi 
simple  Eastern  pathos:  ** Others  have 
overthrown  me,  and  imprisoned  me ;  Loidi 
Napoleon  alone  has  conquered  me.'* 
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CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
In  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest. 


O  WEARY  Champion  of  the  Cross,  lie  still : 
Sleep  thou  at  length  the  all-embracing  sleep : 
Long  was  thy  sowing  day,  rest  now  and  reap : 
Thy  fast  was  long,  fexst  now  thy  spirit's  fill. 
Yea,  take  thy  fill  of  love,  because  thy  will 
Chose  love  not  in  the  shallows  but  the  deep ; 
Thy  tides  were  springtides,  set  against  the 
neap 
Of  calmer  souls :  thy  flood  rebuked  their  rill. 
Now  night  has  come  to  thee  —  please  God,  of 
rest : 
So  some  time  must  it  come  to  every  man ; 
To  first  and  last,  where  many  last  are 
first. 
Now  fixed  and  finished  thine  eternal  plan, 
Thy  best  has  done  its  best,  thy  worst  its 
worst : 
Thy  best  its  best,  please  God,  thy  best  its 
best. 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


Peace  to  the  virgin  heart,  the  crystal  brain  I 
Peace  for  one  hour  through  all  the  camps 
of  thought  I 
Our  subtlest  mind  has  rent  the  veil  of  pain, 
Has  found  the  truth  he  sought. 

Who  knows  what  i)age  those  new-bom  eyes 
have  read  } 
If  this  set  creed,  or  that,  or  none  be  best  ?  — 
Let  no  strife  jar  above  this  sacred  head ; 
Peace  for  a  saint  at  rest  I 
Athenaeum.  EDMUND  GOSSE. 


PANSIES. 


Do  you  remember  one  far  day  ? 
We  met  as  usual  on  the  way 

As  we  were  wont  to  meet ; 
Our  lips  yet  holdcn  by  the  spell 
Of  silence,  though  our  eyes  might  tell 

That  new-found  love  was  sweet. 

I  held  a  bunch  of  pansies,  blue, 
Yellow,  and  purple  —  every  hue 

That  pansy  flowers  can  take ; 
You  looked  at  them,  you  looked  at  me. 
O  love  1  how  stormy  is  the  sea 

Thv  waves  of  memorv  make  ! 

You  looked  at  me  with  tender  eves; 
Love's  ro^y  dawning  filled  the  skies. 

And  grew  apace  to  noon. 
Ah  I  is  it  hut  a  year  ago  ? 
One  rtcc'tinn  round  of  sun  and  snow. 

One  Chri^lmastide,  one  June  ? 

Twelve  chanj»ing  months,  and  now  I  stand. 
The  faded  pansies  in  my  hand. 

That  were  so  fresh  last  year. 
Hath  love,  too,  faded  .>    Love  that  came 
A  l»etter  ^lit  than  wealth  or  lame; 

Your  love  that  was  so  dear  1 


Could  not  you  trust  me  ?    I  am  tme, 
I  would  be  leal  and  faithful  through 

The  worst  that  fate  could  bring; 
In  evil,  as  in  happy  case, 
In  honor,  or  in  shame  of  face. 

My  love  would  clasp  and  ding. 

Will  you  not  trust  me,  dear,  and  make 
My  poor  heart — aching  for  your  sake  — 

Glad  with  a  look,  a  word  ? 
May  not  these  faded  pansies  speak 
Of  love  that  yet  its  love  shall  seek, 

As  seeks  its  mate  a  bird  ? 

I  know  not ;  time  alone  can  tell. 
I  wait  and  hope,  all  may  be  well ; 

Nay,  all  is  well  to-day : 
I  have  been  loved;  and  pansy  flowers 
Of  thought  shall  touch  my  darkest  hours 

With  tints  of  blue  and  grej. 

I  have  been  loved,  though  nevermore 
Your  eyes  meet  mine,  as  heretofore, 

With  love  that  seemed  divine. 
I  count  my  losses  and  my  gains ; 
If  much  be  lost  yet  much  remains, 

And  all  that  much  is  mine. 

I  have  been  loved.    It  was  no  dream. 
But  blessed  surety ;  though  Fate's  stream 

May  part  my  life  from  yours. 
You  loved  me  through  a  long,  sweet  year, 
And  lo !  you  must  not  wonder,  dear. 

That  my  poor  love  endures. 

AU  The  Year  RooDd. 


ANEMONES. 


If  anything  be  like  to  her 

Or  unto  her  may  likened  be 
From  all  the  book  of  nature,  'twere 

A  frail  anemone. 

Which  though  it  have  no  secret  grace 
To  charm  its  petals,  as  the  rose. 

Hath  yet,  methinks,  a  sweeter  face 
Than  any  flower  that  blows. 

In  April's  rosy  palms  it  shrinks. 
And  sdll  while  skylarks  newly  sing 

It  blooms  and  fades,  and  fondly  tUnks 
That  Spring  is  ever  Spring. 

And  who  would  ask  to  eke  its  days 
And  mar  its  vernal  happiness 

With  hours  adroop  'neath  parching  rays 
Or  snowstorm  pitiless  } 

And  would  I  her  lithe  form  should  bide 
For  crippled  sure,  her  balmy  breath 

Know  winter's  chill,  that  so  hath  died 
Before  a  thought  of  death? 

Academy.  G.  £•  T 
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It  is  but  natural  that  the  disappearaoce 
of  a  man  like  Prince  Bismarck  from  s 
position  in  which  for  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  nearly  all-powertul  should 
have  created  a  profound  sensation.  The 
wonder  is  only  that  (his  impression  has 
not  been  more  lasting.  It  was  formerly 
prophesied  that  the  resignation  or  the 
death  of  the  chancellor  (for  no  one  believed 
his  dismissal  to  be  possible)  would  be  the 
signal  of  a  general  disturbance  i  that  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  he  brought  about, 
would  be  shaltered  lo  pieces;  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  would  be  jeopard- 
ized; and  that  Germany,  which  he  aloae 
was  able  10  govern,  would  fall  into  a  cha- 
olic  state.  None  of  these  predictions  have 
been  fulfilled;  the  Triple  Alliance  slaods 
as  firm  as  ever,  no  one  thinks  oE  war  not- 
withstanding the  huge  armaments,  the 
relations  of  Germany  with  all  the  other 
powers  are  as  cordial  as  possible,  and  the 
new  chancellor  is  getting  on  with  the 
Reichstag  much  better  than  his  great 
predecessor,  who  would  be  nearly  forgot- 
ten if  he  did  not  lake  care  to  give  vent  lo 
his  ill-humor  about  the  intrigues  to  which, 
according  to  his  belief,  he  has  been  saC' 
rificed,  in  in'ipired  articles  of  a  paper 
which  continues  to  wear  his  livery,  and 
in  conversations  with  foreign  reporters. 
Such  a  change  of  affairs  seems  rather 
anomalous,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
examine  somewhat  more  closely  its  rea- 

li  would  be  childish  to  cavil  at  the  merits 
of  Prince  Bismarck  as  one  of  the  greatest 
foreign  ministers  that  ever  lived.  The 
man  who  brought  about  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, who  made  Berlin  the  centre  of 
European  politics,  and  who,  after  three 
victorious  wars,  which  gave  him  all  he 
wanted,  managed  to  maintain  peace  for 
eighteen  years,  has  stamped  his  name  with 
mdelible  fame  in  the  annals  of  his  time. 
It  is  not  astonishing  thai  this  fame  has 
dazzled  outsiders  as  well  as  his  own  coun- 1 
trymen,  yet  the  question  is  not  lo  be 
avoided  :  Was  he  a  statesman  of  the  high- 
est order,  such  as  were  Pericles,  Caesar,  ' 
Charlemagne,  William  I.,  Lord  Chatham,  | 


Washington,  Pitt,  Stein,  and  even  Ca- 
VDur?  We  Ihink  tiol,  and  (he  reason  is 
that  even  an  eminently  successful  foreign 
policy  forms  only  part  of  the  true  greatness 
of  a  statesman;  its  lasting  basis  is  home 
policy,  and  in  that  field  Bismarck  was  ut- 
terly deficient ;  his  home  policy  not  only 
showed  faults,  such  as  every  politician 
will  commit,  but  it  was  one  chain  of  dis- 
astrous mistakes  and  contradictions.  It 
will  not  be  without  interest  lo  prove  this, 
as  it  is  the  cause  of  his  final  defeat,  and 
for  that  object  to  compare  him  with  his 
sole  contemporary  rival.  Count  Cavour, 
Both  were  men  of  genius,  resolved  to 
achieve  the  unity  of  Iheir  country,  and 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed 
for  that  end.  As  regards  Bismarck  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that  his  po- 
litical conscience  was  raiher  wide  and 
strong  than  tender,  and  (hat  he  shranic 
from  nothing  conducive  to  his  end;  but 
Cavour  also  was  no  politician  of  Wash- 
ington's standard  of  purity.  The  way  in 
which  his  ministers  at  Florence  and 
Naples  conspired  for  the  overthrow  of  Ibc 
governments  to  which  they  were  accred- 
ited, was  a  direct  breach  of  diplomatic 
good  faith.  Both  ministers  succeeded  in 
outwitting  the  scheming  and  dreaming 
Cxsar  on  the  French  throne.  Cavour, 
after  the  attempt  of  Orsini,  availed  himself 
of  Napoleon's  fear  of  Italian  daggers  10 
tiring  about  the  compact  of  Plombi&res, 
by  which  Napoleon  bound  himself  to  expel 
the  Austrians  from  Italy,  and  baffled  the 
abortive  treaty  of  Villafranca  to  establish 
an  Italian  confederation  by  ceding  Savoy 
iind  Nice  (o  France.  After  having  signed 
with  BenedettI  for  that  purpose  the  treaty 
of  Turin,  of  March  24,  i860,  Cavour  aaid 
to  the  French  negotiator,  >'Et  vous  voilk 
nos  complices ! "  Bismarck  was  not 
obliged  to  appeal  for  French  mihtary  help 
against  Austria;  the  Prussian  army  was 
strong  enough  to  do  the  work  alone  ;  but 
he  pushed  Napoleon  into  the  Mexican 
ixpedition  in  order  to  weaken  the  French 
irmy;»  he  prudently  left   the  emperor  in 
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the  belief  that  the  Prussian  army  was  not 
a  match  for  the  Austrian,  by  which  the 
French  were  nearly  beaten  at  Magenta; 
so  that  the  emperor  brought  about  the 
alliance  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  by  which 
Austria  was  vanquished.  The  sickening 
Cxsar,  who  had  hoped  to  play  the  part  of 
arbitrator,  was  thunderstruck  by  Sadowa; 
his  attempts  to  interfere  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  Nicolsburg,  and  to  obtain  some 
compensation  for  France,  were  barren. 
Russia,  at  first  ill-satisfied  with  the  Ger- 
man victories  and  ready  to  unite  with 
France  to  put  a  stop  to  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement, was  undeceived  by  the  commu- 
nication of  Benedetti's  project  for  the 
annexation  of  Belgium,  and  won  over  by 
the  prospect  of  cancelling  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1856.  The  diplomatic  campaign 
of  the  summer  of  1866  will  remain  an 
imperishable  monument  of  Bismarck*8 
wonderful  ability.  He  came  out  of  it  tri- 
umphantly, raising  Prussia  to  a  first-rate 
power,  and  laying  the  lasting  foundations 
of  German  unity,  without  sacrificing  one 
inch  of  German  territory,  and  at  the  same 
time  withstanding  the  high-fiown  aspira- 
tions of  the  Prussian  generals,  who  wanted 
to  dismember  Austria,  whilst  he  himself 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the  integ- 
rity of  an  empire  destined  to  become  Ger- 
many's most  faithful  ally.  When  in  the 
Luxemburg  affair  of  1867  the  military 
party  demanded  war  with  France,  Bis- 
marck alone  resisted  and  brought  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  by  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don of  May  II,  stipulating  for  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  grand-duchy  under  a  European 
guarantee,  and  when  in  1870  France 
blindly  forced  war  upon  Germany,  the 
chancellor,  after  unprecedented  victories, 
showed  comparative  moderation  in  the 
conditions  of  peace.  As  France  was  al- 
ways hankering  after  the  conquest  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  it  was  an  imperious 
necessity  to  keep  Strasburg,  the  great  gate 
of  invasion  of  the  French  into  Germany, 

]-eror,  who  waA  entirely  fascinated  by  this  prospect, 
oinfirmed  bv  Mexican  exiles  livinj;  in  Paris.  The  out- 
come ni  this  adventure  for  establishing  the  Latin  race 
a^  an  equipoise  to  the  United  States  is  known.  The 
French  army  was  decimated  by  the  expedition,  as  was 
proved  in  the  war  of  1S70. 


since  the  time  when  Louis  XIV.  treachcr* 
ously  tore  it  off  from  the  empire^  and  to 
re-establish  the  natural  frootier  of  the 
Vosges  between  the  two  countries;  bat 
Bismarck  has  repeatedly  declared  in  pablic 
that  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  Lor- 
raine was  forced  upon  him  by  the  military 
party.  Since  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  (Mar 
10,  1 871),  the  chancellor  has  steadily 
maintained  peace,  first  by  the  league  of 
the  three  emperors,  and  after  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  of  1878,  by  the  Triple  AUiaoce. 
He  has  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
German  colonial  empire  and  yet  contrived 
to  maintain  a  loyal  understanding  with 
England. 

AH  this  is  sufiBcient  to  make  his  name 
immortal  as  a  first-rate  diplomatist.  No 
Talleyrand  could  captivate  more  adroitly 
those  he  wanted  to  win,  nobody  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  strike  at  the  right  moment,  or 
to  wait  until  the  tide  was  running  in  his 
favor,  and  he  always  showed  great  per- 
sonal courage  physically  as  well  as  mor- 
ally. We  even  admit  that  his  diplomatic 
success  outstrips  that  of  Cavour,  although 
the  Italian  statesman  had  to  work  with 
much  smaller  means,  and  his  career  was 
prematurely  closed  by  death.  But  the 
analogy  of  the  two  statesmen  ceases  as 
soon  as  we  leave  the  domain  of  foreign 
politics ;  they  were  antagonists  in  all  prin- 
ciples of  internal  policy.  Cavoor,  althoogb 
not  a  doctrinain,  was  from  the  beginning 
a  true  Liberal,  and  remained  so  to  his  end. 
He  based  the  edifice  of  united  Italy  on  the 
establishment  of  a  limited  constitutional 
monarchy,  to  be  governed  by  Liberal  par- 
liamentary institutions,  in  which  every 
legitimate  interest  or  influence  was  to  be 
represented.  His  ideal  of  liberty  was 
British,  not  French,  and  what  he  said  of 
England,  that  she  was  detested  alike  by 
Absolutists  and  Jacobins,  may  be  applied 
to  himself.  As  the  Marchese  Alfieri  lately 
said :  **  His  creed  was  the  rule  of  lav. 
He  admitted  no  accidents  In  govemmeat, 
no  suspensions,  no  coups  d^iiai^  if  the 
law  was  faulty  it  should  be  changed,  hot 
by  Parliamentary  discussion,  not  by  the 
arbitrary  intervention  of  decrees  or  the 
voles  of  packed  majorities  obeying  pe^ 
sonal  interests.  His  belief  was  in  no 
*one  man  theory.'  in  no  passing  expedient 
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of  the  hour;  his  belief  was  in  acts  of 
Parliament.'**  To  that  creed  he  remained 
true  to  his  end.  On  his  death-bed  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  state  of  Naples:  "Pas 
d'etat  de  si^ge,  pas  de  ces  moyens  des 
gouvernements  absolus.  Tout  le  monde 
sait  gouverner  avec  Tdtat  de  sifege  ;  il  faut 
moraliser  le  pays."  f  But,  for  the  same 
end  of  a  wise  and  reasonable  liberty,  he 
did  not  introduce  universal  suffrage  in  a 
country  hitherto  governed  absolutely  and 
unprepared  for  it. 'He  did  not  lay  the 
burthen  of  political  power  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  ia:norant  masses  bv  the  semblance 
of  sovereignty  accorded  to  thera  with  uni- 
versal suffrage,  whilst  they  are  practically 
led  by  the  wire-pullers  ;  he  was  not  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  opinion,  first  to  confer  house- 
hold suffrage  and  then  to  "educate  our 
masters,"  but  contended  that  the  education 
should  precede  the  public  trust  of  the 
vote.  He  knew  that  the  days  of  aris- 
tocracy were  gone,  but  he  placed  the 
electoral  power  in  the  middle  classes, 
which  furnish  the  largest  contingent  of 
advocates  of  really  Liberal  principles. 
Thus  the  "  Statuto  "  of  1848,  of  which  he 
was  the  father,  kept  a  wise  middle  path 
between  the  electoral  oligarchy  of  M. 
Guizot's  pays  Ugal?ind  democracy,  and  its 
success  proves  that  he  was  right. 

With  Bismarck  it  was  the  reverse;  he 
always  adhered  to  the  Caesarian  system, 
the  "  one  man,"  who  undertakes  to  think 
for  the  whole  people.  To  govern  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  to  command,  and  rep- 
resentative government  was  to  command 
with  a  flourish  of  speeches,  which  should 
always  end  in  a  happy  subserviency  to  the 
ruling  minister.  The  electoral  law  of 
Prussia  establishing  three  classes  of 
electors,  according  to  their  social  weight, 
he  pronounced  to  be  most  miserable  ;  he 
preferred  basing  his  absolute  sway  on  uni- 
versal suffrage,  believing  with  Napoleon 
III.  that  the  ignorance,  the  passion,  the 
excitable  prejudice,  or  the  stagnant  stu- 
pidity of  the  masses,  would  be  the  surest 
support  of  his  power.  He  hated  inde- 
pendent Liberals,  and  preferred  spirited 
Socialist  agitators  like  Lassatte,  of  whom 


•  Living  Age,  No.  2362,  p.  3.    • 
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he  spoke  in  the  Reichstag  with  much 
praise.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  National  Liberals,  but  only  as  long 
as  they  were  ready  to  vote  whatever  he 
asked.  He  hated  the  Progressists  and 
the  "  Centre  party,"  because  they  dared  to 
resist  him.  He  declared  both  to  be  ene- 
mies of  the  empire,  but  when  he  wanted 
the  Ultramontane  vote  for  his  protectionist 
tariff  of  1879  the  enemy  suddenly  became 
a  friend.  In  fact',  his  opinion  was, "  L*£m- 
pire  c'est  moi,"  and  enemies  of  the  empire 
were  always  those  who  opposed  bis  policy 
of  the  hour,  his  imperious  nature  rebelling 
against  all  control.  We  do  not  reproach 
him  with  ambition  ;  it  is  natural  that  such 
a  man  should  be  ambitious;  but  his  am- 
bition went  far  to  identify  the  interests  of 
his  country  with  bis  own  personal  power. 
In  fact,  everything  was  personal  with  him. 
As  to  offences,  he  thinks  that  Madame  St. 
Ange,  in  Dumas*s  "  Demi-Monde  "is  right 
when  saying:  "A  quoi  servirait  la  m^- 
moire,  si  on  oubliait  les  offenses  ?"  He 
never  forgets  a  slight,  and  persecutes  peo- 
ple who  cross  his  path  with  unceasing 
rancor,  as  is  proved  by  the  process  of  the 
unfortunate  Count  Arnim,  whom  we  do 
not  defend,  but  whose  real  sin  was  that  he 
had  unwisely  thought  of  becoming  chan- 
cellor himself.  It  is  evident  that  under 
such  circumstances  there  could  be  no 
question  of  ministerial  responsibility;  it 
exists  on  paper  in  the  Prussian  constitu- 
tion, but  there  are  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing it ;  while  under  the  constitution  of 
the  empire  the  chancellor  alone  is  respon- 
sible, which  simply  means  omnipotent. 
Th«  Prussian  ministers  were  mere  clerks 
who  had  to  execute  the  orders  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  If  they  ventured  to  show  an 
independent  opinion,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  a  change  seemed  desirable  (as  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Falk,  the  official,  though 
not  the  real,  representative  of  the  Cultur- 
kampf),  they  were  summarily  set  aside. 
The  presidents  of  the  provinces  had  sim- 
ply to  execute  the  orders  of  the  central 
government,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  local 
districts,  the  Landrathe  —  formerly  an 
institution  of  real  local  self-government, 
and,  as  Niebuhr  declared,  the  only  one 
which  was  to  be  compared  with  English 
institutions  —  have  been  degraded    into 
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prefects  and  electioneering  agents. 
The  burgo masters  of  ihe  larger  cities,  who 
are  elected  by  the  toivn  council,  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  governmeoi;  and  that 
confirmatioD  was  invariably  refused  if  the 
burgomaster-elect  belonged  to  Ihe  oppo- 
_!.!__    y,|,a|evgr    his    adminisirailve    ca- 


hard-working 
body,  but  politically  it  has  hitherto  been 
a  nullity.  It  a  project  of  ihe  chancellor 
encountered  any  opposition,  some  special 
concessions  were  made  to  the  three  king- 
doms, and  tlie  necessary  majority  was 
easily  obtained.  Any  feeble  movement  of 
independence  ia  the  other  States  was  de- 
nounced as  an  attack  upon  national  unity. 
In  the  only  case  where  a  federal  repre- 
sentative ventured  to  utter  an  independent 
opinion,  that  audacity  was  visited  with 
exemplary  punishment.  The  unfortunate 
Bavarian  minister,  Herr  von  Kudhardt, 
was  insulted  by  the  chancellor  in  his  own 
palace,  before  a  large  assembly,  and  had 
to  retire  from  his  post.  Neversince  then 
has  so  much  as  a  murmur  of  opposition 
been  heard  In  the  Council. 

The  only  political  factor  with  which  the 
chancellor  really  had  to  reckon  was  the 
Reichstag,  and  its  tribune  was  the  only 
place  where  independent  opinions  might 
Still  be  freely  expounded.  In  the  Reichs- 
tag, therefore,  no  means  were  neglected 
to  secure  a  majority,  which,  if  it  could  not 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  opposition,  might 
at  least  be  strong  enough  to  vole  it  down. 

To  compass  that  end  all  means,  fair 
and  foui,  were  employed  ;  the  elections  of 
1887  furnishing  a  striking  example.  The 
Reichstag  of  1884  had  not  proved  suffi- 
ciently pRable;  it  had  thrown  out  the  bills 
for  the  tobacco  and  brandy  monopoly;  •  a 
cry  had  thertfore  to  be  invented  for  secur- 
ing more  favorable  elections,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  military  septennate.  The  gov- 
ernment h.td  askeci  for  a  large  increase  of 
the  army  estimates;  as  long  as  the  opposi- 
tion  impugned  the  Increase  itself,  the  offi- 
cial papers  said  that  the  period  for  which 
the  money  was  to  be  voted  was  irrelevant, 
but  as  soon  as  the  opposition  had  resolved 
to  vote  the  demanded  expense  for  three 
years,  the  government  declared  that  noth- 
ing would  satisfy  them  but  a  seven  years' 
vote;  and  when  at  the  second  reading  the 


Germiiny,  flimpiy  b«au« 
pcTioDi  ou[  pi  naplDymi 


pnopoiy  f 


period  of  three  years  was  carried  by 
narrow  majority,  it  did  not  wait  for  i'" 
third  reading,  in  which  Ihe  seven  ye; 
might  have  passed,  but  forttintth  dissolt 
the  Reichstag.  The  cry  was  raised  li 
those  who  had  opposed  the  seplenai 
wanted  to  make  Germany  defenceless.  4 
that  France  was  preparing  an  invasii 
This  was  a  shallow  pretext.  Those  w 
later  on  pretended  to  justify  it  by  I 
Schnaebele  affair,  forgot  (bat  this  incidc 
occurred  only  in  April,  whilst  the  rlectio 
took  place  in  February,  and  thai  ev 
then,  when  Boulanger  proposed  a  mobiiii 
lion,  it  was  rejected  by  all  his  colleagu 
and  the  president,  The  mass  of  the  el4 
tors,  however,  who  above  all  want 
peace,  were  frightened;  the  pope  himsi 
was  persuaded  logo  in  for  the  septennate 
and  although  the  Centre  party  refused  F 
ibcy  him,  the  chancellor  got  the  niajorili 
>'hich  voted  the  agrarian  laws  he  waoie 
whilst  immediately  after  the  eleclioi 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  an  iDipendiii 
war,  and  the  Schnaebele  affair  was  amis 
biy  settled. 

But  the  decisive  difference  between  li 
English  constitution  and  that  of  Franc 
and  Germany  lies  in  the  competence  c 
the  judicial  power;  in  England  the  courl 
themselves  decide  whether  they  are  enl 
tied  to  decide  a  case  brought  before  them 
the  judges  are  taken  from  the  barristeiT 
who  form  the  inns  of  court  which  call  I 
the  bar,  and  are  perfectly  independeot  1 
the  State.  In  England  the  principle  pr 
vails,  that  where  there  is  a  wrong  there  I 
aremedy;  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  dot 
not  hurt  as  much  as  the  .little  finger  1 
arbitrary  power.  "Misera  est  servita 
ubi  jus  est  vagum  et  incertura,"  says  Loi 
Coke.  Whoever  thinks  that  his  right  i 
violated  by  another  person  may  bring  1^ 
complaint  before  the  courts  ;  it  it  provt 
unfounded  he  has  to  pay  the  cost  U 
damages ;  no  permission  is  requested  fl 
an  accusation  against  an  ofSciaf.  who  cai 
not  plead  the  order  of  his  superior  ft 
having  acted  illegally.  The  Court  ( 
Queen's  Bench  protects  the  liberty  ai 
the  rights  of  every  British  subject  by 
writ  of  mandamus.  This  did  not  si 
Napoleon  l.'s  despotic  system ;  he 
that  where  it  was  doubtful  whether  caa 
belonged  to  the  decision  of  the  admid 
tration  or  to  that  of  the  courts,  the  govo 
ment  should  be  entitled  to  raise  the  ec^ 
de  eompitemc,  transferring  such  case* 
the  Conseil  d'Etat,  which  is  no  court,  v 
he  further  decreed  that  no  public  fin 
tionary  could  be  brought  to  trial  for  haril 
transgresstd  his  powers,  without 
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sion  of  the  government.  The  judges  are  represents  a  large  party  will  be  fairly  repre- 
appointed  by  the  State,  and  so  are  the  sented  in  the  press.  The  party  will  take 
public  prosecutors,  who  in  criminal  cases  care  of  that.  The  party  will  bear  any  pecu- 
alone  have  the  right  to  prosecute,  and  they  niary  sacrifices  necessary  to  support  an 
are  not  independent.  They  act  by  order  of  important  paper.  This  is  the  English 
their  superiors,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  of  system,  but  it  did  not  answer  Bismarck's 
the  minister  of  justice.  Thus  they  may  purpose  of  making  the  press  subservient 
accuse  any  person  of  a  crime,  throw  him  to  his  policy.  Of  his  original  feeling  about 
into  prison,  and  keep  him  there  for  an  in-  the  press  we  have  a  most  curious  confes- 
definite  time  under  the  pretext  of  making  sion  in  a  letter  of  June  30,  1850:  — 
the  necessary  investigations  ;  and  if  the  j  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^^  ^1^^^^  i3  ^  3^^  of  Caliph 
accused  is  after  all  acquitted,  he  is  dis-  Omar  instinct  m  me,  prompting  me  not  only 
missed  without  indemnity  or  even  so  to  the  destruction  of  books  (all  but  the  Chris- 
much  as  an  apology  for  the  losses  he  may  tian  Koran),  but  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
have  suffered  in  health,  fortune,  or  repu-  means  of  producing  new  ones.  The  art  of 
tation.  Nor  can  any  such  falsely  accused  printing  is  the  chosen  instrument  of  Anti- 
persons  bring  an  action  in  their  turn  christ,  far  more  so  than  gunpowder,  which, 
against  the  prosecutor;  for  a  public  func-  ^^^^  i*  ^^^  been  made  the  principal  (or,  at 
tionary  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  the  any  rate,  the  most  obvious)  lever  for  destroy- 
^^^^:ic',r^r^  ^e  ♦u^^v^.,^..^^,^^*  ««^  fk^f  mg  the  natural  political  order  and  for  estab- 
permission  of  the  government  and  that  y^^^  ^^^  sovereign  rocA^r  de  bronze,  took 
permission  IS  never  given.  If  a  citizen  the  character  of  a  Iholesome  remedy  for  the 
has  suffered  a  wrong  by  an  official,  he  can  eyjig  j^  had  itself  induced,  though  perhaps  it 
only  complain  to  the  superior  administra-  does  a  little  resemble  the  method  of  that 
tive  authority  with  whom  the  decision  physician  who  cured  the  cancer  by  cutting  off 
rests  whether  the  accused  is  to  be  pun-  the  head.* 

ished   or  not.     On   the    other  hand,  the  3^^  ^^e  aspiring  young  politician  soon 

public  prosecutors  may  refuse  to  bring  a  perceived  that  this  Omar  policy  was  not 

real  criminal  to  trial ;  they  will,  of  course,  practicable  in  modern  times;  and  just  as 

not  do  so  in  ordinary  cases,  but  in  polit-  \^^  overcame  his  dislike  for  the  sovereign 

ical  onesit  is  different,  as  we  have  seen  rocher  de  bronze,  ^\i\z\i  had  destroyed  the 

in  the  Wilson  affair  by  the  conduct  of  the  ,.  ^,^^^^^1  political  order  "  of  an  unruly  no- 

P^°^"T^H5'g^°^^^^'  ^*  Bouchez.  j^jjij     ^    turning  it  to  his  own  uses,  so  he 

This  French  system  has  been  adopted  has  ^ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  get 

in  most  German  States  and  especially  in  ^j^^              thoroughly  under  his   thumb. 

Prussia,  where  under  Bismarck's  rigime  ^^  ^^^^^a^  an  eager  collaborator  in  the 

ti  worked  under  high  pressure.    As  to  the  feudalistic  Kreuzzeitung ;    and   its   first 

judges,  they  are,  indeed,  irremovable,  but  ^^j^^^^    j^^.   Wegner,  has   told    us    that 

their  appointment]  and  promotion,  as  that  scarcely  a  single  number  appeared  during 

of  the  public  prosecutors,  depends  on  the  several  years    which    did  not  contain  a 

government,  and  this,  of  course,  exercises  longer  or  shorter  article  from  the  pen  of 

a  powerful  influence  upon  them  ;  Herr  Tes-  Bismarck.     And  when  the  paper  was  again 

sendorff  s  career  is  a  pretty  good  example  ^^^         j^^   confiscated  by  the  police,  he 

of  It.     Far  be  It  from  us  to  deny  that  there  signed  an  address  of  his   party  to    the 

are  in  Prussia  many  upright  and  indepen-  ^^^^^^  assuring  him  of  their  undiminished 

dent  judges  who  would  disdain  to  be  actu-  sympathies. 

ated  by  such  motives.     But  the  influence  ^q^j       appointed  Prussian   minister  at 

exists;  and  It  is  known  that  Count  Lippe  ^^^  Federal  Diet,  we  find,  in  1859,  Bis- 

was  dismissed  from  his  post  as  minister  ^^^^^^  \y,x\^x\v  complaining  of  the  influ- 

of  justice  because  he  refused  to  accede  to  ^^^^  ^yj^.^^  Austria  exercised  in  Germany 

the  demand  of  Prince  Bismarck  that,  in  ^y  means  of  the   press.     In  a  letter  of 

the  promotion  of  judges    account  should  ^           ^e  said:- 

be  taken  of  their  political  opinions.  ' 

In  this  dictatorial  system  of  government  I  have  noticed  with  concern  the  absolute 

the   daily   press  was   destined    to  play  a  sway  which  Austria  exercises  in  the  German 

great  and  curious  part.     Considering  the  P^^ss  by  means  of  a  cleverly  constructed  net- 

^-oof  ;«fl.,^«/.«  ^f  ^^.,..«oi;o«,  ;«  f/x..7«;««  work  of  mfluences,  and  how  well  she  knows 

great  influence  of  journahsm  in  forming  how  to  handle  this  weapon.     Most  newspaper 

and  guiding  public  opinion  to-day,  it  must  '^ 

of  course   be   desirable  for  every  govern-  •  These  opinions  apparently  did  not  change  as  time 

ment   to    be   officially    represented    in    the  went  on  ;  for  as  late  as  November,  i86a,  Bismarck  said 

press,  and  Bismarck  was  too  keen  a  politi-  »<>  o°«  °^^**°»*i?^V^^i?*  !!?if,trm^^^^^ 

t',        '                               .                             r»^»x'  demonstration  agamst  the  opposition  majority  in  tne 

Cian   not  to  see   its  importance.     But  it  is  House  of  Deputies,  *'A  journalist  is  a  man  who  has 

equally  true  that  every  government  which  missed  his  vocation/* 
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correspondents  vrrite  fur  their  livelihood;  it  is 
the  principal  aim  of  most  journals  to  sell 
themselves;  and  the  experienced  reidet  may 
easily  discern,  in  some  of  our  own  and  other 
papers,  whether  Ihey  have  already  got  a  sub- 
■—■ ••■ —  from  Aastria,  Of  espect  to  obtain  it 
are  trying  to  bring  il  on  by  threaten- 
ing hints. 

The  stalemcDt  was  perfectly  true  in  itself ; 
but,  instead  of  attempting  to  oppose  this 
policy  of  corruption  by  one  fitted  to  win 
the  popular  sympathy,  Bismarck  only 
latneated  the  scantiness  of  the  means 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  his  own  govern- 
raenl  for  the  same  purpose. 

Nor  had  he  much  opporluoity  of  realiz- 
iag  his  wish  to  obtain  an  influence  over 
the  press  when,  amidst  unparalleled  diffi- 
culties, be  became  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  1862.  His  only  supporters  were 
the  Kreuzgeitung.  representing  the  feudal 
party,  and  the  Norddeutsiht  AUgememe 
Ziitun^  —  afterwards  his  own  special 
organ  —  which  was  edited  by  a  renegade 
Democrat  named  Brass.  The  attempt  to 
insert  paid  articles  in  soroe  of  the  French 
papers  proved  fruitless.  The  whole  for- 
eign and  German  press  remained  hostile 
to  bis  policy  of  governing  in  opposition  to 
the  Chamber  ot  Deputies.  He  tried  to 
silence  the  opposition  press  by  the  decree 
of  July,  1863,  which  was  condemned  by 
the  crown-prince  himself  in  his  speech  at 
Dantzic ;  but  il  proved  a  mere  momentary 
triumph.  As  soon  as  the  House  met 
again,  it  declared  the  decree  illegal,  and  it 
was  accordingly  cancelled.  The  hostility 
of  the  press  reached  its  climax  when 
Bismarck  was  preparing  his  war  against 
Austria.  He  was  almost  unanimously 
denounced  as  the  man  who  was  about  to 
bring  ruin  upon  his  country.  Bat  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  After  the  glorious 
Bohemian  campaign  the  situation  changed 
completely.  The  Prussian  press  could 
not  resist  the  influence  of  victories  which 
at  one  stroke  raised  the  country  to  a  first- 
rate  power;  and  when  —  in  opposition  to 
the  feudal  and  mililarv  party —  Bismarck 
made  his  peace  with  tne  Chamber  by  ask- 
ing for  an  indemnity,  he  became  at  once 
the  popular  man  of  the  day.  His  position 
was,  of  course,  enormously  strengthened 
by  the  French  war,  which  made  him  a 
national  hero,  and,  thanks  to  the  constant 
success  of  his  foreign  policy,  it  was  stead' 
ily  maintained. 

The  legal  restrictions  to  which  thi 
German  press  is  subjected  are  contained 
in  the  Penai  Law.  the  Ian  against  Social 


that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  subject 
no  other  restrictions  than  those  laid  dol 
in  the  act  itself.  Every  edi 
odical  is  bound  to  furnish  the  police  wil 
a  copy  of  each  number  as  sooa  as  it 
pears  ;  and  the  police  can  at  once  si 
press  it  (I)  if  it  does  col  give  the  na. 
and  address  of  the  editor  and  of  I 
printer;  {2)  if  in  time  of  war  it  publist 
forbidden  news  on  military  operaliot 


(3)  'I 


indec 


)  offer 


inoihti 

eign 


ES  against  ti 
stance  to  the  governn 
e  of  provocation  to  public   violence  1 
disobedience  to  law  (sections  1 10  and  131 
o£  the  Penal  Code)  the  act  oply  appli< 
if  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  '     " 
ment  leading  immediaiery  to  the  comni 
sion  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
tion,  the  law  against  Social  Democru 
(October   20,    1878,  section    12)   providl 
that  all  prints  in  which  Social  Democrat 
Socialistic, or  Communistic  views  are 
claimed  in  a  manner  tending  to  the  ( 
throw  of  the  existing  political  and  s 
order,  or   the  endangering  of  the  p 
peace,  especially  as  between  the  va 
classes  of  the  population,  are  to   be 
pressed  ;  an  act  which   sufficed  to  c 
minale  the  entire  Socialistic  press. 

Where  the  case  does  not  admit  of  si 
suppressloo  by  the  police,  press  offenci 
are  supposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  tbeco 
of  justice  according  to  the  law.     £v 
body   admits   that    a   newspaper   can 
guilty  of  treason,  sedition,  calumny, 
and  these  offences  are  punishable  ir    . 
civilized  countries;  but  the  German  la 
gives  a  much  stronger  hold  on  the  pre 
than   that   of   other  States,   and    its   p< 
visions  are  stretched  to  the  full  by  i. 
ingenious   interpretations    of    the   publ 
prosecutors.    As  an  instance  we  mayquoi_ 
that  given  recently  to  section  360,  No. 
of  the  Penal  Code,  which  deals  with  tha 
who  cause  a  disturbance  or  are  guiltyi 
gross  disorder.     Hitherto  the  clauseM 
been  understood,  according  to  the  obvim 
meanino;  of  the  words,  to  apply  to  riotlit 
disturbing  the  public  peace,  breal 
dows,  etc.  1  but  suddenly-  some  prosecuH 
found  out  that  gross  disorder  might  all 
be  caused  b^'  disrespectful  attacks  00  l' 
government  in  the  daily  papers,  even  wli 
no  oSence  could  be  proved  against  t 
definite  person;  and  docile  tribuoalti 
cepled  this  reading,  and  passed  as* 
of  condemnations  accordingly. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  proceediq 
against  the  press  is  the  law   relating 
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personal  ofiEences  (Art.  184  of  the  Penal 
Code),  a  law  very  different  from  the  En- 
glish law  of  libel.  An  offence  is  consid- 
ered to  be  committed  if  any  one  asserts 
or  propagates  a  fact  which  is  calculated 
to  degrade  another  person  in  the  public 
opinion,  provided  the  truth  of  the  alleged 
fact  cannot  be  proved. 

It  was  generally  the  chancellor  himself 
who  prosecuted  opposition  papers  for 
having  offended  him.  He  kept  a  printed 
form  by  him  for  the  purpose;  and  rarely 
indeed  were  those  papers  acquitted.  The 
public  prosecutors  knew  that  there  was 
no  surer  way  to  promotion  than  to  hunt 
up  offences  against  Bismarck  and  secure 
the  condemnation  of  the  offending  pa- 
pers.* In  the  trial  of  Count  Hermann 
Arnim  (a  relative  of  the  unfortunate  am- 
bassador), the  public  prosecutor  argued 
that  it  was  an  offence  against  Prince  Bis- 
marck to  deny  him  the  virtue  of  generos- 
ity. And  again,  in  the  case  of  Baron  Log, 
who  had  commended  the  chancellor's  mod- 
esty in  granting  himself  a  pension  of  only 
four  thousand  marks  on  his  resignation  of 
the  sinecure  post  of  a  Lauenburg  minis- 
ter, the  accused  was  condemned  for  damn- 
ing the  chancellor  with  faint  —  or  ironical 
—  praise. 

As  to  proving  the  truth  of  the  alleged 
facts,  that  can  easily  be  prevented.  The 
Frankfurter Zeitung  sometime  ago  de- 
clared that  the  Guelph  Fund  (of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently)  was 
being  used  for  purposes  entirely  different 
from  those  for  which  it  had  been  in- 
tended. The  paper  was  prosecuted  and 
condemned.  It  relied  for  its  defence  on 
the  evidence  of  certain  officials  who  knew 
all  the  facts ;  but  the  officials  were  forbid- 
den to  give  evidence,  and  the  defence 
broke  down. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  press,  the 
chancellor  had  a  very  efficient  weapon  for 
keeping  it  in  order.  Berlin  being  the 
centre  of  European  politics,  the  principal 
papers  of  other  countries  naturally  wish 
to  know  what  is  going  on  there.  But  the 
special  correspondent  was  at  the  mercy  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  If  his  letters  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  government,  or 
even  if  the  paper  in  its  leading  articles 
ventured  an  unwelcome  criticism  of  Ger- 
man policy,  the  correspondent  was  refused 
all  information  ;  and  if  this  did  not  bring 


*  M.  Th.  de  Bunsen,  in  an  essay  published  April 
15th,  1890,  in  \\\t  Revue  InterruUiotuue^  **  Le  Liberal- 
isme  en  Allemagne,"  calculates  that  summing  up  the 
several  condemnations,  more  than  a  hundred  years  of 
imprisonment  have  been  inflicted  on  the  opponents  Cff 
the  chancellor,  on  this  account. 


about  a  speedy  reform,  he  would  some  fine 
morning  receive  a  police  summons  to  leave 
Berlin  within  twenty-four  hours.  This 
has  actually  happened  more  than  once. 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  the  opposi- 
tion papers  were  relentlessly  prosecuted 
for  the  slightest  personal  offence  against 
some  obscure  official,  the  government 
organs  enjoyed  absolute  impunity  for  the 
most  slanderous  attacks,  not  only  on  their 
adversaries  in  general,  but  on  the  most 
august  personages  against  whom  the  chan- 
cellor happened  to  have  a  grudge.  One 
of  the  vilest  of  these  organs  was  the  Grenz- 
boten  of  Leipsic.  It  called  the  empress 
Augusta,  who  was  supposed  to  be  averse 
to  the  Culturkampf,  "  the  German  Euge- 
nie ;  '*  it  compared  the  emperor  Frederick, 
to  Parsifal,  the  noble  fool ;  it  denounced 
his  opposition  to  the  chancellor  during  the 
war  as  unpatriotic;  it  took  pleasure  in 
abusing  the  empress  Frederick,  and,  in  an 
article  on  the  Battenberg  question,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  that  illustrious  lady 
cared  for  nothing  but  money.  Nor  were 
the  foreign  ministers  accredited  to  Berlin 
indulged  with  any  better  treatment  if  they 
happened  to  cross  the  chancellor's  path. 
Mr.  Sargent,  the  American  minister,  who, 
during  the  debate  on  the  protectionist 
tariff  in  1879,  had  criticised  the  measure 
in  despatches  which  his  government  some- 
what imprudently  published,  was  attacked 
by  the  Berlin  government  organs  in  the 
most  scandalous  way,  and  was,  of  course, 
quite  unable  to  defend  himself.  Now,  it 
is  an  elementary  principle  of  international 
law  that  diplomatists  should  be  free  from 
this  sort  of  attacks.  Yet  no  one  ever 
heard  of  the  government  papers  being 
pulled  up  for  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
public  prosecutors,  so  keen  in  finding  out 
offences  against  Bismarck,  were  deaf  and 
dumb  when  the  law  was  violated  in  favor 
of  their  lord  and  master. 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  chancel- 
lor to  fetter  the  press  and  prevent  it  from 
saying  what  he  disliked  ;  it  must  also  ex- 
pressly say  what  he  liked,  and  defend 
whatever  he  did ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  succeeded  in  educating  the  ma- 
jority of  the  papers  almost  up  to  the 
standard  of  Polonius,  so  that  the  cloud 
was  a  whale  or  a  camel  just  as  he  hap- 
pened to  see  it. 

For  this  end  he  introduced  quite  a  new 
system  for  influencing  public  opinion.  In 
addition  to  the  official  Staatsanzeiger^ 
which  answers  to  the  London  Gazette^ 
there  was  first  the  Norddeutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung^  which  was  his  acknowl- 
edged organ,  and,  as  he  himself  avowed, 


JU 
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placed  lis  whole  space  at  his  disposal. 
The  Norddeutsche  was  bought  iu  1871 
by  one  Ohlendorff,  a  rich  guano  merchant 
in  Hamburg,  Id  order  that  It  might  be  at 
Itie  exclusive  and  personal  disposal  of  the 
chancellor;  for  which  patriotic  service, 
after  no  little  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  William  I.,  OhlendorfE  was 
duly  ennobled.  The  Norddeutsche  never 
ventured  to  publish  a  political  article  with- 
out instructions  from  its  illualilous  patron, 
and  all  It  said  might  be  taken  as  having 
the  official  stamp.  The  rest  of  the  paper 
was  absolutely  worthless  and  vulgar;  it 
was  read  only  for  the  sake  of  its  inspired 
articles,  which  were  sometimes  written  by 
the  chancellor  himself.  This  did  not  at 
all  prevent  the  disavowal  of  the  articles 
later  on.  After  Kullmann's  attempt,  for 
instance,  the  chancellor  himself,  so  [he 
story  goes,  dictated  to  the  chief  of  his 
special  Press  Office  a  paragraph  for  the 
NorddeuUche,  saying  thai,  unluckily,  little 
confidence  could  be  placed  In  the  Bavarian 
judges,  who  were  to  decide  the  case,  be- 
cause they  were  nearly  all  Ullraraontanes, 
The  Bavarian  government  complained  of 
such  suspicion  being  thrown  upon  the  Im- 
partlalily  of  its  judges,  and  ihe  chancellor 
was  forced  to  disavow  and  condemn  in  the 
Slaaliameiger  the  paragraph  which,  it  is 
said,  he  had  himself  dictated.  In  1S75  the 
Post  —  a  paper  nearly  as  servile  as  the 
Norddsutseki  —  published  an  article,  "  Is 
war  in  prospect?"  written  by  Dr.  Con- 
atanlin  Rflssler,  the  chief  of  the  Press 
Office.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
Norddeutsche  declaring  lliat  the  Frcncli 
armaments  could  not  but  have  a  warlike 
object  in  view;  the  whole  pack  of  the 
"reptile  papers  "  joined  the  cry,  and  war 
seemed  so  imminent  that  all  the  European 
Cabinets  look  alarm.  Suddenly  the  hub- 
bub ceased,  and  an  article  In  the  Nord- 
deutsche coolly  asserted  that  Ihe  official 
relations  between  the  governments  of 
France  and  Germany  had  never  been 
troubled  at  all,  and  that  the  whole  fault 
lay  with  the  press,  the  UI tramontanes,  ihe 
Poles,  the  "  bears  "  of  the  Exchange,  and 
certain  petticoats.  The  reason  of  this 
sudden  change  was  that,  the  noise  having 
come  to  the  emperor's  ears,  he  had  sternly 
interfered,  and  had  declared  to  his  coun- 
cil of  ministers  that  he  had  no  complaint 
against  France  whatever,  and  highly  dis- 
approved of  the  warlike  articles  In  the 
papers.  Prince  Bismarck  saw,  by  the  de- 
cisive lone  of  his  master,  that  the  game 
was  up,  and  coolly  denied  that  he  had 
had  anything  10  do  with  it.  The  above- 
mentioned  article   then   appeared   in    the 


Norddeutsche,  Bismarck  himself  ioi 
ing  an  allusion  to  "petticoats  "  by  wa 
reprisals  on  certain  august  ladies  who 
helped  to  direct  Ihe  emperor's  aiteni.o 
the  bellicose  articles. 

If  the  Post  tried  to  give  itself  i 
locratic  airs,  the  Cologne  GagtUt  ro 
lained  a  show  of  liberalisin.  but  was  qa 
as  servile.  In  1848  it  struck  the  PtI 
sian  eagle  from  its  fronilspicce, 
fore  Ihe  war  of  i856  was  foremost 
denouncing  Count  Bismarck  as  the  ' 
pernicious  man  who  was  brlaging  1 
upon  Prussia;  it  afterwards  completl 
wheeled  round,  and  became  his  mi 
obedient  tool.     It  was  especially  used 


foreig 


sfor  c 


the    government    did  not  wish    to  bai 
openly,  but  which  were  none   the 
spired  ;  one  of  its  editors  living  ii 
was  constantly  seen  in  the  anlechamb 
of  Count  Herbert   Bismarck.     The  n 
startling  instance  was   the  late   cowa 
attack  on  Sir  Robert  Morier.     If  Maj 
von  Deines  and  Prince  Solms  reported 
their  government  what  Marshal   Bauia 
had  lold  them,  they  did  but  their  dutv.a_, 
their  despatches  would  have  been  lian 
less  if  they  had  continued  to  sleep   i 
archives  of  Ihe  Foreign  Office.     But  hm 
did  the  Cologne  Gazette  get  possessio 
these  letters?     No  one   but  the  chief  1 
the  Foreign  Office  could  have  coromi 
caied  them  to  that  paper  ;  yet  he  not  o_. 
prosecuted  for  this  breach  ofll 
t,  when  the   Briiish   ambassul 
complained  of  it,  Count  Herbert  assuw 
an  air  of  offended  innocence,  as  it  I 
knew  nothing  about  it.     Sometimes  cot 
munications  of  this  kind  were  dated  f(« 
foreign  places  in  order  to  mislead  the  pi 
lie— as,   for  instance,  in  the   Battenbe 
affair,  when  the  Cologne  Gasette  produo 
a  telegram  from  Vienna  to  the  effect  tb 
Prince  Bismarck  had  sent  in  his 
tlon,  though  no  one  In  the  Austri 
ta!  had  any  knowledge  of  .such  i 

The  third  and  basest  of  the  first-dal 
"  reptile "  papers  was  the  Ham^rg 
Nachrichten,  a  local  journal  of  no  imp< 
tance  except  for  Its  advertisements,  b 
always  distinguished  by  Its  servility,  a 
occasionally  rising  into  notoriety  when 
happened  to  be  made  the  medium  of  I 
spired  communications.  The  Ham^rf^ 
Nachrichten  has  also  the  peculiarity 
being  ultra- Russian,  and  applauds  evt 
""  of  violence  against  Germans  and  li 


Protestant  faith  In  the  Balli 


provinces. 


The  number  of  provincial "  reptile ' 
pers  which  were  paid  either  in  mooe; 
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by  special  information  was  very  large. 
The  smaller  ones  got  their  leading  articles, 
correspondence,  and  even  their  feuiile- 
tons,  ready-made  from  the  Press  Office 
at  Berlin.  This  was  a  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  both  parties.  It  saved 
the  journals  a  great  deal  of  expense,  for 
they  had  only  to  add  the  local  news,  and 
the  provincial  public  contentedly  read 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  genuine 
opinions  of  the  editor.  The  smaller  oppo- 
sition papers  found  it  very  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  these  government  organs,  to 
which  alone  all  official  advertisements 
were  sent.  And  even  the  comparatively  in- 
dependent papers  could  not  refuse  to  take 
communications  from  the  Press  Office, 
because  if  they  did  they  would  get  no 
information  at  all  about  what  was  going  on 
at  the  seat  of  government.  In  this  way 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  press  — 
excluding,  of  course,  the  Ultramontane 
and  Progressist  papers  —  was  brought 
more  or  less  into  subservience.* 

The  ways  and  means  by  which  this  was 
done  were  furnished  by  the  Guelph  Fund, 
which  is  a  quite  unique  institution  for  the 
management  of  public  opinion,  and  in  its 
way  was  a  masterstroke  of  the  chancel- 
lor s.  When  the  late  king  of  Hanover  left 
his  capital  during  the  war  of  1866,  he  car- 
ried with  him  State  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-five  million  thalers.  After  the 
annexation  the  Prussian  government  at- 
tempted to  recover  this  sum ;  and,  by 
the  mediation  of  England,  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  by  which  the  king  was  to 
give  up  the  twenty-five  millions,  Prussia 
paying  him  the  interest  on  ;^2,4oo,ooo  as 
an  indemnity  for  his  former  income  drawn 
from  the  Hanoverian  domains,  thus  ena- 
bling him  to  keep  up  a  royal  household 
and  style  of  living.  But  scarcely  had  the 
king  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agreement  by 
restoring  the  original  sum,  when  Count 
Bismarck  appeared  in  the  Chamber  and 
declared  that  the  king  was  intriguing  to 
bring  about  a  war  against  Prussia,  and  was 
himself  engaged  in  forming  a  Hanoverian 
legion  in  France,  and  that  the  government 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  deprive  him 

*  We  may  observe  that  It  was  an  almost  unexampled 
thing  for  a  man  in  the  position  of  the  chancellor  to 
})ublish,  or  lend  himself  to  the  publishing;  of,  books  m 
majorevt  suatn  gloriatn  during  his  lifetime.  In 
Prince  Bismarck's  case  there  is  quite  a  series  of  them. 
First  came  his  family  letters;  then  the  books  of  Moritz 
Busch,  bristling  with  the  sharpest  judgments  on  living 
statesmen;  and,  fanally,  Poschinger's  **  Preussen  im 
]>undestag,  iSsi^sq,"  containing  Bisniarck's  despatches 
of  those  years,  abusing  Austrian  poli(;tr  and  the  Aus- 
trian statesmen  in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  The 
book  gave  great  offence  in  Vienna,  coming  out  as  it 
did  a  few  years  after  the  Austro-German  alliance  had 
been  concluded. 


of  the  means  for  carrying  out  such  an 
object  by  keeping  the  capital  and  stopping 
the  payment  of  tlie  interest  agreed  upon. 
He  added  that  it  was  necessary  that  this 
sum  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  counteract  these  dangerous  schemes  of 
the  enemies  of  Prussia  and  "  hunt  those 
reptiles  into  their  holes.**  A  popular  as- 
sembly rarely  resists  when  a  successful 
minister  declares  that  the  country  is  ex- 
posed to  threatening  danger  from  abroad  ; 
it  cannot  test  the  validity  of  such  state- 
ments, when  the  minister  asserts  that  it  is 
essential  to  observe  secrecy  as  to  the  spe* 
cial  information  on  which  his  demands  are 
founded.  The  House  voted  the  bill  as 
requested,  and  thus  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government  a  sum  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  thalers  a 
year  as  secret  service  money,  section  4  of 
the  bill  expressly  stipulating  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  required  to  render 
any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
spent.  Now,  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
at  that  time  the  king  of  Hanover  was  in- 
triguing against  Prussia,  and  that  the 
government  was  bound  to  oppose  his 
schemes.  But  in  any  case  this  was  only 
a  passing  danger,  and  the  House  ought  to 
have  limited  its  grant  to  a  given  time.  It 
neglected  to  do  so;  and  it  has  bitterly 
repented  since  of  its  negligence. 

It  may  indeed  be  argued,  that  this  meas- 
ure became  null  and  void  by  the  death  of 
King  George,  since  a  penal  sequestration 
ends  ipso  jure  with  the  decease  of  the 
accused ;  his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, has  reserved  all  his  rights,  but 
such  reservations  and  protests  cannot  be 
considered  as  hostile  acts  according  to  the 
established  principles  of  international  law. 
Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  Guelph 
intrigues  since  1869,  yet  that  large  sum 
of  money  remains  at  the  unlimited  dis- 
posal of  the  government,  and  everybody 
knows  that  it  was  mainly  used  for  corrupt- 
ing the  press.  Unfortunately,  the  Landtag 
cannot  repeal  the  bill  without  the  consent 
of  the  government;  and  when  an  interpel- 
lation was  addressed  to  it  by  some  zealous 
member  about  the  misuse  of  what  is  now 
popularly  called  the  Reptile  Fund,  an 
under  secretary  of  state  appeared  at  the 
bar,  read  out  section  4  of  the  act,  by  which 
the  government  is  excused  from  rendering 
any  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  money 
is  applied,  and  then  making  his  bow  re- 
tired like  the  three  Anabaptists  in  Meyer- 
beer's ••  Prophet."  At  the  sitting  of  the 
Reichstag  of  November  30,  1875,  Prince 
Bismarck  said:   "In  the  rigime  of  our 
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epoch  I  do  not  esteem  aDythiog  higher 
than  the  most  absolute  publicity;  not  a 
corner  of  political  life  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  ia  the  shadow,  everythiog  should 
be  lighted  up."  He  has  taken  good  care 
that  DO  ray  of  that  light  should  ever  pene- 
trate into  the  darkness  of  the  Guelph 
Fund.  The  strongest  repreaenlalions  (en- 
dorsed even  bj  Herr  von  Bennigseo. 
Prince  Bismarck's  devoted  follower)  were 
made  in  the  Hanoverian  Diet,  where  It 
was  averred  that  the  indignation  felt  at 
this  persistent  appropriation  of  the  income 
of  the  former  royal  house — an  income 
gr:tnted  by  the  Prussian  government  itself 
—  lay  at  the  root  of  the  constant  opposi- 
tion of  the  Guelph  party.  But  these  rep- 
resentations also  were  of  no  avail.  The 
truth  was  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  chancellor  to  govern  without 
the  Guelph  Fund.  If  all  those  press-janis- 
saries and  secret  agents  who  derived  their 
pay  from  it  had  been  deprived  of  their 
income,  they  would  have  turned  against 
him,  and  their  revelations  would  have 
been  such  as  to  have  made  his  position 
untenable. 

Let  us  now  throw  a  rapid  glance  on 
some  of  the  principal  measures  of  Bis- 
marck's internal  policy  since  1866,  By 
the  constitutional  conflict  legislation  had 
been  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  after  the 
foundation  oE  the  North-German  Confed- 
eration the  necessity  of  reforms  was  uni- 
versally felt;  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
were  useful,  but  they  were  carried  in  a 
hasty  way.  The  poor-law  of  June  6lh, 
1870,  was  an  iU-digesied  measure,  which 
only  promoted  socialism,  and  Bismarck's 
factory  law  of  June  21,  1869.  which  de- 
stroyed the  existing  Irade-corporations, 
proved  so  defective,  that  it  has  since  had 
lo  undergo  constant  amendments.  At  that 
lime  Minister  Delbruck  directed  the  in- 
ternal pohcy  of  the  empire,  Bismarck,  as 
he  declared  later  on,  having  no  leisure  to 
occupy  himself  with  those  affairs.  But 
Delbriick  retired  when  the  chancellor 
brought  forward  the  plan  of  buying  up  all 
railways  by  the  empire  ;  a  project  which, 
however,  broke  doivn  before  the  resistance 
of  the  federal  stales.  Delbruck  had  been 
a  free  trader,  he  had  signed  the  liberal 
commercial  treaty  with  France  on  August 
I,  1862,  which  was  followed  by  similar 
conventions  with  Belgium,  Austria,  etc.. 
and  he  had  enjoyed  the  hearty  support  of 
the  chancellor  in  these  measures,  who  even 
in  1875  appealed  to  the  Reichstag  to  help 
bim  to  transform  the  German  tariff  accord- 
ing to  English  principles,  basing  it  upon 
a  lew   productive   financial   duties.     The 


French  milliards  had  created 
rise  of  prices  and  over-prodi 
which  small  capitalists  lost  their  fortu 
in  swindiingenterprises.  Whi 
of  the  war-indemnity  was  spent,  Bismai 
discussed  the  necessity  of  new  taxti 
the  permanent  wants  of  the  empire  a 
the  Liberals  unwisely  refused  the  meai 
which  were  to  be  obtained  by  tinanc 
duties;  being  thus  baffled  he  turned  p 
lectionist,  and  the  tariff  of  1S79  wis 
compromise  between  the  landed  intete 
threatened  by  foreign  compeiition,  a 
the  great  manufacturers;  the  proprieK 
got  A  duty  on  corn  of  1  rale,  per  cwi.  a 
heavy  duties  were  accorded  on  all  indi 
trial  products.  At  that  tit 
cellor  declared,  that  not  even 
agrarian  would  ask  for  a  duty  of  3  ml 
on  corn  ;  some  years  afterwards  he  ask 
for  6  raks. :  and  got  5  mks.  from  I 
Reichstag  of  1887;  Germany  thus  bei 
the  country  where  food  is  most  heav 
faxed,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  ci 
toms  returns  of  1889,  which  show  an 
come  of  94,132,123  mks.  for  corn,  floi 
mall,  etc.,  upon  a  total  of  about  two  hi 
dred  and  seventy  millions.  This  taxati 
tends  to  raise  the  wages  and 
damage  the  ability  of  German  indusi 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  vet  t 
landed  proprietors  are  not  satisfied  a 
are  clamoring  for  exceptionally  cheap  n 
way  tariffs  in  order  to  be  able  to  iransp< 
iheirgrain.  The  pliable  majority  of  18 
voted  other  laws  also  in  the  Rgrarian  i 
terest.  The  brandy  monopoly  propc 
in  1886  having  been  thrown  out,  a  law 
passed   in  1888,  according  to    whtcb 


n  spir. 


:d.  but 


was  made  In  favor  of  the  existing  dis 
leries,  which  for  a  Axed  contribution  h 
to  pay|much  less,  thus  making  the  gn 
manufactories  of  the  eastern  provinces 
present  of  about  thijty  millions  a  ve 
The  law  on  the  taxation  of  beet-root  s'ug 
of  1S69  established  a  tax  of  90  pf.  per  ci 
beet-root,  with  an  export  boou;>  of  9  n 
40  pf.  per  cwi.  raw  sugar;  this  cor 
sponded  to  the  production  of  i  cm, 
sugar  from  iijcwt.  beet-root,  and  thegt 
ernmenl  expressly  declared  that  the  boat 
was  on  no  account  to  Involve  an  expi 
premium;  but  new  technical  mvectla 
made  it  possible  to  draw  r  cwt.  of  sim 
from  9l  and  even  8  cwt.  of  beet-rooi. 
that  the  government  only  got  a  tax  of  7 
80  pf.  instead  of  10  mks.  per  cwt.  safp 
besides,  the  factories  succeeded  Indri 
ing  a  considerable  quantity  of  sacch«nl 
matter  from  the  molasses,  which  retna<ii 
entirely  untaxed.     Vet   the   expori-boi 
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was  maintained  at  its  original  height,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  revenue  de- 
clined in  1884  by  twenty-one  million  marks, 
and  that  in  the  sugar  industry,  allured  by 
the  large  gains,  overproduction  ensuea, 
which  ruined  that  industry.  Germany 
inundated  the  foreign  markets  with  cheap 
sugar,  but  other  countries,  England  ex- 
cepted, in  order  to  prevent  this  raised  their 
sugar  duties,  and  with  the  prevailing  low 
prices  the  German  refiners  made  small 
profits.  The  government,  however,  for 
years  opposed  all  reform  of  the  tax,  and 
when  at  last  it  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  a  change  had  become  inevitable,  the 
law  of  July  9,  1887,  introduced  an  impost 
upon  the  home  consumption  of  sugar  of 
12  m.  per  100  kilos,  the  premium  of  2  m.  50 
contained  in  the  export-bonus  remained, 
which  leaves  only  ten  millions  as  the  net 
revenue  of  the  tax. 

In  short,  Bismarck's  fiscal  policy  was 
mainly  in  the  class  interest  of  the  great 
manufacturers  and  the  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  alone  had  the  benefit  of  the 
protectionist  duties,  and  in  the  same  sense 
he  steadily  resisted  the  bills  passed  by 
the  Reichstag  for  the  protection  of  wom- 
en's and  children's  labor  and  for  Sunday 
rest.  For  the  taxation  of  the  primary 
wants  of  life,  which  fell  most  heavily  upon 
the  masses,  the  laws  on  insurance  of  the 
laborers  against  sickness,  accidents,  inva- 
lidity, and  old  age  were  a  poor  compensa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  these  measures 
were  dangerous  steps  in  the  socialistic 
direction  ;  the  insurance  against  accidents, 
although  it  created  a  huge  bureaucratic 
apparatus,  was  comparatively  harmless,  as 
in  the  empire  out  of  1,000  insured  persons 
only  4*14  are  annually  to  receive  an  in- 
demnity, but  that  against  invalidity  and 
old  age  will  make  90  per  cent,  of  the  work- 
ing classes  pensioners  of  the  State.  Still 
more  mischievous  was  the  chancellor's 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  labor 
(Speech  at  the  Reichstag,  May  8,  1884): 
*'  I  acknowledge  a  right  to  labor  uncondi- 
tionally, and  will  defend  it  as  long  as  I  am 
standing  in  this  place."  To  acknowledge 
as  a  consequence  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  labor  for  those  who  have  none,  or 
pretend  to  have  none,  is  indeed  pure  So- 
cialism, for  then  the  State  must  organize 
the  labor,  and  that  is  what  Socialists 
demand.  At  the  same  time,  since  1878, 
the  Social-democrats  were  outlawed  by 
the  exceptional  law  enacted  against  them, 
with  what  success  the  last  elections  have 
shown,  in  which  they  mustered  stronger 
than  ever,  the  number  of  Socialist  voters 
having  risen  to  1,427,298.     It  did  not  ap- 


pear to  strike  the  chancellor  that  to  ac- 
knowledge in  principle  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Socialist  movement,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  repress  its  outcome  by  force,  is  a 
most  dangerous  policy,  as  it  at  once  makes 
martyrs  of  his  foes  and  adds  force  to  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

Last  not  least  we  have  to  mention  the 
Culturkampf.  The  aim  of  this  policy  is 
only  intelligible  when  it  is  remembered 
that  with  Prince  Bismarck  everything  is 
personal.  Many  a  time  during  the  war  he 
had  su£Eered  from  the  opposition  of  the 
military  advisers  of  the  king.  He  hoped 
to  counteract  that  opposition  by  creating  a 
party  devoted  to  himself.  Moritz  Busch 
tells  us  that  even  at  Versailles  he  had  said : 
"People  will  be  very  much  astonished, 
when  I  get  back  to  Berlin,  to  see  me  turn 
into  a  parliamentary  man."  He  knew  the 
narrow  hatred  of  the  German  Liberals  for 
any  and  every  Church,  and  by  raising  the 
war  cry  against  Rome  he  made  them  his 
blind  followers.  They  forgot  all  their  prin- 
ciples, voted  the  May  laws,  suppressed 
articles  of  the  Constitutions,  banished 
priests,  tried  to  reduce  them  by  famine, 
and  were  ready  to  go  all  lengtns  in  the 
way  of  persecution.  But,  like  all  esprits 
autoritaires  accustomed  to  impose. their 
policy  by  force  or  guile,  the  chancellor  had 
quite  underrated  the  power  of  resistance 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  only  result 
of  this  attack,  and  of  the  abortive  attempt 
to  foster  the  Old  Catholic  sect,  was  to 
weld  all  German  Catholics  into  one  solid 
mass,  represented  by  what  he  himself 
acknowledged,  later  on,  to  be  the  impreg- 
nable citadel  of  the  Centre  party.*  The 
Catholic  press  underwent  an  extraordinary 
development  under  the  persecution,  while, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  Liberal  press 
became  purely  governmental.  When  the 
struggle  had  become  hopeless,  and  the 
chancellor  was  obliged  first  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics  and  then  to  can- 
cel almost  the  whole  of  his  ecclesiastical 
legislation  —  denying,  according  to  his 
habit.  Si  fecisti  nega,  that  he  had  ever 
intended  to  injure  the  Catholic  Church  — 
some  of  the  Liberal  papers  did  not  con- 
ceal their  disappointment ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  continued  blindly  to  fol- 
low him,  and,  far  from  admitting  that  his 
ecclesiastical  policy  bad  plunged  him  in 
dire  defeat,  now  praised  his   conciliatory 

*  We  have  no  special  predilection  for  the  Roman 
Church,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognixe  the  signal 
service  which  the  German  Catholics  rendered  to  tneir 
country  by  their  quiet  but  unflinching  resistance  to  the 
May  laws.  If  they  had  yielded,  Germany  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  political  serfdom  hardly  to 
be  found  except  in  Russia. 
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spirit,  which  had  succeeded  ia  restoring 
rehgious  peace. 

In  ihe  heat  of  the  Culturkampf  he  de- 
clared that  tlie  pope  endangered  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul  ;  in  the  aSair  of  the 
Carolines  he  submitted  to  him  his  dispute 
with  Spain  —  he,  the  Protestant,  realizing 
Leo  Xlll.'s  most  cherished  dream  of  be- 

ning  the  arbiter  betweea  nations.  The 
pope  conferred  upon  hira  the  order  of 
Christ,  accompanied  by  a  most  flattering 
letter,  but  decided  in  favor  of  Spain,  which 
formerly  had  abandoned  all  claims  to  Ihe 
said  islands,  Afterhaving  wagedinterne- 
cioe  war  with  Ihe  Catholic  Church,  the 
chancellor,  at  Kisslngen.  in  1S73,  told 
Monsignor  Masella  that  be  was  ready  to 
make  large  concessions  to  the  hierarcIiVi 
but  thai  if  he  was  to  subdue  the  Liberals 
the  pope  must  furnish  him  with  another 
parliamentary  contingent  and  order  the 
Centre  party  to  vote  with  him.  The 
Nuncio  answered  thai  such  a  course 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Curia  against  interference  in 
political  matters  having  no  connection 
witii  religion;  and  Ihe  negotiation  broke 
down.  But  a  more  genial  temperature 
having  been  established  betweea  the  iivo 
parties  by  the  Caroline  mediation,  he  per- 
suaded the  pope  to  interfere  in  internal 
German  affairs,  advising  the  Centre  party 
to  vote  for  the  Septennate.  The  pope 
breaking  thus  with  the  above-mentioned 
secular  traditions  of  the  Curia  obtained 
nothing,  for  the  Centre  parly  refused  to 
obey  him,  and  maintained  that  in  purely 
political  matters  they  must  retain  their 
liberty  of  action,  but  the  chancellor,  by 
inducing  the  pope  to  interfere  in  the  elec- 
tions, introduced  a  most  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. If  the  government  themselves 
asked  the  Curia  10  side  with  them  in  sec- 
ular matters  in  their  favor,  how  could  they 
prevent  in  future  the  pope  pretending  to 
intervene  against  the  Stale?  Out  whilst 
thus  courting  the  favor  of  Leo.  XIII., 
and  inviting  the  Landtag  to  do  away 
with  the  "last  remnant-rubbish  of  the 
May  laws,"  which  he  had  formerly  called 
a  bulwark  of  the  Slate,  Ihe  chancellor 
maintained  against  a  vote  of  the  Reichs- 
tag one  of  Ihe  most  iniquitous  laws  of 
the  Culturkarapf,  which  empowered  the 
Slate  to  banish  priests,  evidently  in  order 
to  keep  a  stock  in  trade  for  bartering  with 
the  Centre  party. 

This  in  a  few  words  is  an  abstract  of 
Bismarck's  internal  policy,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  gauge  the  amount  of 
vility  which  it  has  been  engendering  Ir 
German  character.     He  made   Germany 


the  tirst  power  in  Europe,  but  the  n 
hood  of  the  nation  suSered  from  the  si 
tifying  of  public  opinion  by  a  diclatorsb 
compared  with  which  the  apparatus  of  ' 
second  empire  was  a  mere  child's 
What  a  contrast  this  policy  offers  I  ..■_ 
of  Cavour,  who  never  interfered  with  I&il| 
liberty  of  the  subject  or  of 
steadily  pursued  the  same  line  irom  ttii 
beginning,  never  had  to  retrace  his  slept 
and  was  master  of  all  the  adrniniscraiivi 
details,  knowing  as  well  how  to  draw  n 
a  financial  bill  as  to  negotiate  a  treaty  () 
commerce.  The  true  lest  of  the 
great  statesman  is  thai  he  is  able  Ic 
a  school.  When  Cavour  died  there  * 
Ric.isoli,  Minghetti,  Perazz\,  Lanxa.  F 
tazzi.  Sella,  etc.,  ready  to  step  into  h  . 
shoes  and  to  continue  his  work  ;  where  hj 
Bismarck's  school  ?  There  are  cle 
assiduous,  obedient  men,  but  all  are  p 
ical  nonentities,  because  he  had  pre 
into  his  service  all  the  rising  Ulent  or  h 
crushed  il. 

When,  after  the  untimely  death  of  Tit 
erick     III.,    William    II.    ascend    "     " 
throne,   llie   chancellor   believed    ! 
to  be   sure   of   a  new   lease    of   absolol 
power.     He  even  lately  stated  loiheci 
respondent   of   the   Nowa    Vremya,   Mf- 
Lwoll,  that  he  had  assured  the   czar  he 
was  sure  gf  the  unbounded  coafidcoce  of 
his  new  master,  and  that  he  would  r_ 
chancellor    up    to    his    death.       He 
obliged,  however,  to  adroit  that  this 
been  an  error,  and  the  man  who  formeli 
had  played  against  Parliament  od  the  prin 
ciple  that  in  Prussia  il  was   the   king  wtf 
governed,  was  dismissed  by  his  soverein 
on   March   20,  1690,  in  a  rather   offhaa 

Signs  of  discord  soon  arose,  when  V 
liam  1 1,  had  become  emperor ;  . 
abortive  trials  cast  disgrace  on  She  goven 
ment;  the  Morier  affair  ended  in  a     ' 

defeat;  in  March,  i88g,  the   mini 

finance  had  drawn  up  a  bill  for  the  reforni 
of  the  income  tax,  which  had  been  sane- 
by  the  emperor;  suddenly  Prince 
ck  interfered,  declaring  that  ii 
the  agrarian  interest,  and  the  Laoj 
nmoned  expressly  to  vole  that  b 
was  dismissed  re  inacla.  Count  Waldl 
see,  the  chief  of  the  general  staff,  an  ei 
nent  and  independent  man,  and  slandid 
high  in  favor,  had  for  years  been  a  thof 
in  the  chancellor's  side,  who  looked  upd 
hini  as  a  possible  rival;  he  had  tried  d 
overthrow  him  under  Frederick  III., '_ 
had  not  succeeded,  Moltke  protesting  tl 
the  general  was  indispensable  to  the  ai- 
When  Waldersee,  in  the  sumraecoi  ■: 
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accompanied  the  emperor  to  Norway,  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richteriy  to  the  effect  that  Iq  a  memoir  he 
had  directed  his  sovereign's  attention  to 
the  threatening  character  of  the  Russian 
armaments,  and  had  advised,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  chancellor's  policy,  the  forcing 
of  war  upon  Russia.  The  count  from 
Trondhjem  addressed  a  telegraphic  denial 
to  the  paper,  stating  that  he  had  never 
presented  such  a  memoir;  but  the  Nach- 
richten  registered  this  declaration  in  a 
garbled  form  and  in  small  type,  and  the 
Norddeutsche  Zeitung^  which  at  the  same 
time  had  published  an  article  to  the  effect 
that,  according  to  General  von  Clausewitz, 
war  is  only  the  continuation  of  a  certain 
policy,  and  that  therefore  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  must  needs  be  under  the 
order  of  the  foreign  minister,  took  no 
notice  of  the  count's  protest.  Even  in 
foreign  affairs  the  chancellor  began  to 
blunder.  He  entered  upon  a  quarrel  with 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council  because  a  Ger- 
man police  agent,  Wohlgemuth,  who  had 
acted  as  spy  and  agent  provocateur  2ig2^n^\. 
German  Social  Democrats  in  Switzerland, 
had  been  imprisoned  for  a  week  and  then 
expelled.  The  Norddeutsche  Zeitung 
called  Switzerland  a  "savage  country," 
and  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  sug- 
gested its  partition  among  its  three  neigh- 
bors, Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  as  the 
best  means  of  reconciling  France  to  the 
loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  indemnifying 
Italy  for  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  her  by 
the  Triple  Alliance.  The  chancellor  de- 
nounced the  treaty  of  settlement  concluded 
with  Switzerland  April  27,  1876,  demand- 
ing that  only  those  Germans  should  be 
received  on  Swiss  soil  who  could  produce 
a  certificate  of  good  behavior  from  their 
own  authorities.  The  Federal  Council, 
however,  firmly  resisted  this  encroach- 
ment on  the  Swiss  right  of  asylum,  and 
the  campaign  ended  in  a  defeat  of  German 
diplomacy. 

In  the  winter  session  of  the  Reichstag 
the  government  presented  a  bill  tending 
to  make  the  law  against  Social  Democ- 
racy a  permanent  one,  but  even  the  pliant 
National  Liberals  objected  to  the  clause 
that  the  police  should  be  entitled  to  expel 
Social  Democrats  from  the  large  towns. 
They  would  have  been  ready  to  grant  that 
permission  for  two  years,  but  the  govern- 
ment did  not  accept  this,  and  the  bill  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  reason,  which  at  that 
time  was  not  generally  understood,  was, 
that  there  existed  already  a  hitch  betweeo 
the  policy  of  the  chancellor  and  that  of 
the  emperor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  con- 


viction that  the  law  against  Social  Demo- 
crats was  not  only  barren,  but  had  in- 
creased  their  power.  This  difference  was 
accentuated  by  the  imperial  decree  of 
February  4  in  favor  of  the  protection  of 
children's  and  women's  labor,  which  the 
chancellor  had  steadily  resisted,  and  by 
the  invitation  of  an  international  confer- 
ence for  that  end.  Prince  Bismarck  re- 
signed the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  was 
replaced  by  Herr  von  Berlepsch,  who  was 
to  preside  at  the  conference.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Reichstag  were  now  at  hand, 
a  new  surprise  was  expected  for  maintain- 
ing the  majority  obtained  by  the  cry  of 
1887;  but  it  did  not  come,  and  the  result 
was  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  chancellor. 
Perhaps  even  then  the  emperor  had  dis- 
cerned that  he  could  not  go  on  with  Bis- 
marck, and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  him,  if  he  obtained  another  majority 
for  five  years.  At  least  it  seems  certain 
that  William  II.  already  in  the  beginning 
of  February  had  asked  General  von  Ca- 
pri vi  whether  he  would  be  ready  to  take 
the  chancellor's  place.  Affairs  were  now 
rapidly  pushing  to  a  crisis.  Bismarck 
asked  the  emperor  that,  in  virtue  of  a 
Cabinet  order  of  1852,  his  colleagues 
should  be  bound  to  submit  beforehand  to 
him  any  proposals  of  political  importance 
before  bringing  it  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  sovereign.  The  emperor  refused,  and 
insisted  upon  that  order  being  cancelled* 
The  last  drop  which  made  the  cup  over- 
flow was  an  interview  of  the  chancellor 
with  Windthorst.  The  emperor  calling 
upon  Bismarck  the  next  morning,  asked  to 
hear  what  had  passed  in  that  conversa- 
tion ;  the  chancellor  declined  to  give  any 
account  of  it,  as  he  could  not  submit  his 
intercourse  with  deputies  to  any  control, 
and  added  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  if 
he  no  longer  possessed  his  sovereign's 
confidence.  But  he  did  not  send  in  his 
resignation  until  the  emperor  reminded 
him  of  his  words,  and  when  thus  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so  he  never  dreamt  of  the 
possibility  of  its  being  accepted.  The 
step  was  intended  to  be  a  means  of  press- 
ure for  bringing  the  emperor  back  under 
his  sway,  as  he  had  often  done  under  Wil- 
liam I. ;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  his  new 
lord.  The  resignation  was  forthwith 
accepted.  He  was  thunderstruck  when  he 
received  the  emperor's  immediate  accept- 
ance, and  a  stormy  scene  ensued,  but  his 
reign  was  at  an  end.  The  means  by 
which  William  II.,  in  remembrance  of 
his  past  services,  tried  to  gild  the  pill 
by  creating  him  Duke  of  Lauenburg  and 
General  Feld  Oberst,  did  not  deceive  him 
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as  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  dismissed ; 
he  said  as  much  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  Federal  Council  and  in  bis  conver- 
sations with  foreign  reporters  at  Fried- 
richsruhe,  and  himself  called  the  homage 
he  received  at  his  departure  from  Berlin 
*'  a  first-class  funeral.*' 

William  II.  is  a  much  misjudged  man. 
As  prince  he  had  been  chiefly  known  as 
an  eager  student  of  military  science  and 
an  ardent  practical  soldier.  Count  Vas- 
sili  (now  unmasked  as  a  French  spy,  Mr. 
Mondion),  in  his  pamphlet  '^  La  Socitf t^  de 
Berlin/*  credited  him  with  the  ambition  of 
emulating  the  feats  of  Frederick  II.,  and 
at  the  same  time  represented  him  as  a 
libertine,  which  is  absolute  slander,  his 
domestic  life  being  a  model  of  purity.  In 
politics  he  was  believed  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely obedient  pupil  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
adhering  besides  to  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  with  a  strong  leaning  to  reactionary 
tendencies. 

This  picture  has  been  completely  re- 
futed by  a  two  years*  reign.  The  emperor 
has  proved  a  steady  guarantor  of  peace,  by 
ratifying  in  person  at  Vienna  and  Rome 
the  engagements  entered  upon  by  his 
grandfather  in  the  Triple  Alliance ;  at  the 
same  time  he  assured  France  and  Russia 
of  his  peaceful  tendencies,  thus  arresting 
the  plans  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
A  few  months  later  he  paid  this  countrv  a 
visit,  by  which  all  previous  misuncier- 
standings  between  England  and  Germany 
were  cleared  away,  and  a  cordiality  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  established 
which  found  its  expression  in  the  queen 
appointing  him  an  admiral  of  the  British 
fleet. 

In  internal  politics  his  decrees  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  have  shown  him  a  sincere  friend 
of  the  working  man,  and  the  international 
conference  for  the  protection  of  women*s 
and  children's  labor  and  Sunday  rest, 
which  the  ex-chancellor,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Lwoff,  was  pleased  to  style 
**  un  coup  d'^p^e  dans  Teau,"  was  a  gen- 
uine success.  The  dismissal  of  Prince 
Bismarck  has  shown  that  William  II. 
means  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign,  and 
he  has  shown  great  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  the  successor.  No  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  may  be  good  diplomatists,  but 
are  political  nonentities,  could  have 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  all-powerful 
minister,  but  only  a  general,  a  person  at 
once  imposing  and  conciliatory;  and  Gen- 
eral von  Caprivi  has  shown  that  he  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  The  rela- 
tions of  Germany  with  all  the  foreign 
powers  are  on  the  most  friendly  footing  ; 


France  is  perfectly  sure  of  the  emperor's 
peaceful  intentions.  The  disputes  which 
have  arisen  as  to  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  the  German  and  the  English  in  east 
Africa  have  been  brought  to  amicable  set- 
tlement through  the  negotiations  of  Sir 
Percy  Anderson  and  Herr  Krauel,  and  the 
government  have  not  shrunk  from  retrac- 
ing their  steps  in  the  afiEair  with  Switzer- 
land, acknowledging  its  right  of  asylum 
and  renewing  the  treaty  of  settlement. 

With  the  new  Reichstag,  which  was 
pronounced  the  worst  possible  by  the 
National  Liberals,  who  had  been  beaten 
in  the  elections,  the  government  is  getting 
on  well.  The  violent  scenes  provoked  by 
Prince  Bismarck's  personal  attacks  upon 
the  opposition  have  ceased  ;  all  the  world 
feels  relieved  as  if  a  great  incubus  had 
been  Anally  lifted.  General  von  Caprivi, 
showing  himself  at  once  Arm  andcoocilia- 
tory,  earns  general  praise ;  the  Socialist 
law  is  tacitly  abandoned ;  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  government  in  consequence 
of  the  Berlin  Conference  will  be  amended, 
but  will  pass ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  in 
his  speech  at  Koenigsberg,  has  acknowl- 
edged the  business-like  manner  in  which 
the  opposition  treats  these  important  ques- 
tions. In  that  speech  he  uttered  the 
memorable  words :  **  The  king  of  Prussia 
stands  so  high  above  parties  and  their 
quarrels  that  he  only  cares  for  the  welfare 
of  every  one  of  his  subjects."  The  mili- 
tary demands  of  the  government  are  un- 
doubtedly large,  but  some  compromise 
will  be  arrived  at,  and  even  the  opposition 
is  ready  to  vote  what  is  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country. 

The  programme  of  reform  in  internal 
German  affairs  is  large  indeed,  but  the 
prospect  is  favorable,  the  government 
being  in  honest  and  intelligent  hands. 
The  ** reptiles"  are  retreating  into  their 
lairs,  and  a  purer  air  pervades  the  whole 
country.  Meanwhile  the  ex-chancellor, 
unable  to  bear  his  fall  with  becoming 
dignity,  is  exhaling  his  wrath  in  newspa- 
per articles  and  conversations  with  re- 
porters of  decidedly  anti-German  journals, 
such  as  the  Matin  and  the  Nawa  Vrtmyom 
He  will  thus  only  contribute  to  make  his 
rupture  with  the  emperor  irreparable  and 
damage  his  reputation.  As  to  his  idea  of 
confronting  the  government  in  the  legisla- 
ture, we  do  not  believe  it.  Just  as  An- 
taeus derived  his  strength  from  contact 
with  the  earth,  Bismarck  was  only  all- 
powerful  at  the  head  of  the  enormous 
apparatus  which  he  had  built  up,  and  by 
which  he  defied  his  sovereign  as  well  as 
Parliament ;  in  opposition  lie  would   be 
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powerless.  He  now  seems  to  feel  this 
himself,  for  in  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Lwo£E,  he  said,  **C*est  fini,  c*est  bien 
fini." 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magasine. 
CHAIRS  BY  THE  RIVER. 

BY  J.   FIELD. 
I. 

"  You'll  be  stopped  at  Sultanpur,  you 
see  if  you're  not,"  said  my  host,  Major 
O'Kelly,  R.E.,  as  he  stood  with  his  arms 
resting  on  the  window  of  the  carriage  in 
which  I  had  taken  my  seat.  ^*If  that 
Ghorwara  bridge  stands  the  flood  that  is  on 
its  way  this  minute,  why,  I  know  uncom- 
monly little  of  bridges,  that's  all.  The 
travellers'  bungalow  is  a  sty  —  and  the 

food So  I  dropped  a  line  yesterday 

to  Marston.     Trust  him  for  looking  after 
ou.    Time  up,  guard?    All  right.     Good- 


I 


ye,  old  man,  and  good  luck  at  home  ! " 
It  was  before  the  days  of  unbroken  rail- 
way communication  between  the  north- 
west of  India  and  the  great  western  harbor. 
Wide  gaps  still  made  the  journey  too 
inconvenient  for  general  adoption,  and  in 
the  rains  the  uncertainty  of  getting  through 
in  a  given  time  was  heightened  by  the  not 
unfrequent  collapse  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  bridges  which  span  the  streams 
down  which  the  rainfall  of  central  India 
runs  its  wasteful  way  to  the  sea.  It  was 
August ;  the  monsoon  was  more  than  a 
month  overdue  and  had  at  last  broken  over 
the  great  plateau  with  a  vengeance.  En- 
gineers had  long  shaken  their  heads  over 
the  Ghorwara  bridge,  which  dated  back 
to  a  time  when  architects  and  contractors 
had  little  practical  experience  of  the  force 
of  a  river  which  rises  forty  feet  in  anight. 
As  I  looked  at  the  flooded  country  through 
which  the  line  to  Sultanpur  ran,  I  began 
to  have  doubts  of  our  even  reaching  that 
terminus,  from  which  all  ought  to  have 
been  plain  sailing  to  Bombay.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  to  take  the  other  route. 

I  was  a  captain  at  that  time,  and  was 
going  home  on  sick  leave  after  an  attack 
of  cholera.  It  had  been  a  bad  year,  and  I 
had  left  more  than  one  comrade  in  the 
sandy  burial-ground  of  Alikot.  The  new 
route  tempted  me  —  it  looked  so  short  on 
the  map  compared  with  that  by  Calcutta 
and  Point  de  Galle.  But  now  I  began  to 
fear  detention  and  reckon  up  the  number 
of  days  to  the  departure  of  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer  that  I  wanted  to  catch. 
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Sure  enough,  at  the  very  next  station  to 
Sultanpur,  I  caught  the  word  "  Ghorwara  " 
in  a  conversation  that  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  station-roaster  and  the  guard, 
just  outside  the  window  of  my  carriage. 
Yes,  four  spans  were  gone,  and  now  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  at  Sultanpur 
until  the  Company  might  be  able  to  or- 
ganize arrangements  for  getting  passen- 
gers and  luggage  across  —  three  or  four 
days  at  least. 

The  travellers*  bungalow  was  not  so 
bad,  after  all.  The  rains  had  washed 
away  a  twelvemonth's  accumulation  of  un- 
considered garbage  from  the  compound, 
which  was  further  embellished  by  a  deli- 
cate green  veil  of  three-days-old  grass,  not 
to  mention  splashy  pools,  their  margins 
garnished  with  frogs  as  yellow  and  as  noisy 
as  canary  birds.  The  inside  might  certainly 
have  been  cleaner ;  but,  by  the  time  I  had 
tubbed  and  established  myself  in  a  crazy 
old  Chinese  chair  in  the  verandah,  I  felt 
little  disposed  to  grumble.  Old  Ahmed, 
the  servant  with  me,  was  pretty  certain  to 
be  able  to  do  somethinff  in  the  way  of 
dinner,  and  the  luncheon-basket,  which 
0*Kelly's  hospitality  had  stocked  with  a 
supply  intended  to  meet  the  not  very  im- 
probable contingency  of  a  break-down,  had 
put  me  in  a  position  to  await  the  result  of 
his  exertions  with  comparative  equanim- 
ity. I  had  hardly  yet  regai  ned  my  strength, 
and  no  lotus-eater,  **  stretched  out  be- 
neath the  pine,"  ever  enjoyed  his  inaction 
more  than  I  did  as  I  lay  at  length  on  the 
shaky  wickerwork  and  delighted  my  weary 
eyes  with  the  tissue  of  green  and  gold 
which  the  ravs  of  the  declining  sun  were 
weaving  witn  the  young  leaves  of  the 
tamarind-tree  which  shadowed  the  porch. 

The  road  ran  just  outside  the  com- 
pound, and  I  remember  watching  with 
some  interest  a  large  horse,  evidently  rid- 
den by  a  European,  which  came  along  at  a 
sharp,  level  trot.  It  disappeared  for  an 
instant  behind  the  tall  edge  of  gaunt  cac- 
tus, then  the  sound  of  the  clattering  hoofs 
turned  to  a  quick  thud  as  they  left  the 
metal  and  swung  round  through  the  gate 
with  unslackened  speed.  The  horse  was 
reined  up  just  in  front  of  where  I  was  sit- 
ting, and  I  saw  that  the  visit  was  to  me. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  in  India 
man  and  horse  so  well  turned  out.  The 
horse  was  an  Australian,  a  "  waler,"  as  we 
call  them  there  — a  big  chestnut  thorough- 
bred, with  a  coat  like  satin,  and  a  head  as 
fine  as  a  Nedjd  Arab.  He  seemed  to  be 
used  to  standing  with  the  reins  on  his 
neck,  for  the  rider  dropped  them  as  he 
pulled  up,  sitting  far  back  in  his  saddle 
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with  his  boots  siuck  out  in  front  and  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  short  flax-cloth 
jacket,  with  a  perfect  sans gfne  which  in 
any  one  else  would  have  been  considered 
to  have  a  touch  of  swagger  la  it.  Uul  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  Marston's  burly 
figure,  with  its  grand  chest  and  shoulders, 
or  to  tislen  lo  the  frankly  dominant  tones 
of  his  cheery  voice,  without  accepting  his 
manner  as  the  outcome  of  a  thoroughly 
genial  nature.  The  whole  man  was  in 
harmony  with  himself;  the  perfection  of 
his  semi-sporting  costume  (he  had  just 
come  from  a  meeting  of  stewards  on  the 
race-course),  the  silver  gloss  of  bit  and 
stirrup-irons,  the  elaborate  curl  of  his 
heavy  brown  moustache  —  it  was  all  part 
and  parcel  of  a  certain  inborn  complete- 
ness, which  expressed  itself  spontane- 
ously in  all  his  belongings. 

"Captain  Hillyar?  O'Kelly  told  roe  to 
look  out  for  you.  Well,  you  will  have  lo 
make  the  best  of  it  with  us  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  hope  your  journey  has  not  beeo  a 
very  fatiguing  one,  Vou  look  very  far 
from  well  yet." 

There  is  a  right  divine  in  natural  supe- 
riority which  makes  its  famiharity  flatter- 
'--      Just  so  a  good-natured  tifih-form 


ing  notice  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome. 
Marston's  manner  was  more  than  taking 
—  it  took  possession  of  you,  placed  you 
under  his  wing,  and  assured  you  that  your 
weakness  was  in  good  hands.  Strange  to 
say,  I  felt  only  pleasure  in  his  patronizing 

"A  little  done-up  with  the  worry  of 
getting  from  the  station,"  I  said,  "I 
hoped  to  have  got  through  straight." 

"A  day  or  two's  rest  will  do  you  no 
harm.  You  will  be  in  heaps  of  time  for 
the  mail.  But  instead  of  coming  down  for 
you  with  a  carriage,  1  have  only  come 
with  an  apology.  A  friend  has  quartered 
a  couple  of  babies  upon  us  for  the  night. 
We  want  you  to  come  and  dine  this  even- 
ing, and  then,  to-morrow  morning,  you 
must  come  and  stay  as  long  as  the  river 
will  help  us  to  keep  yon." 

01  course  I  said  I  was  much  obliged. 

"  That's  all  right.  My  wife  will  pick 
you  up  in  the  tonga  on  her  way  from  the 
band.  And  now  1  must  be  o£[.  Come  up, 
you  red  brute  ! " 

He  gave  the  horse  a  friendly  tap  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  without 
picking  up  the  reins,  and  the  beast  was 
round  and  off  like  a  shot.  He  could  train 
his  horses  to  do  anything  with  next  to  no 
trouble,  I  have  heard.     Some  men  can. 


It  was  hardly  dusk  when  Mrs.  AfarsI 
turned  her  pair  of  grey  Arab  pooies  in 
the  compound.  I  had  not  expected  het 
early;  but  by  good  luck  I  was  ready. 

From  nothing  but  ray  couple  of  minoU 
talk  with  Marston,  I  had  got  an  imprt 
sion  that  his  wife  would  be  as  perfect  J 
the  rest  of  his  appointments.  A  failn 
in  that  item  would  have  infallibly  left  i 
his  mannirand  bearing  some  certain  Irai 


gave  t 


Afghar 


been  complet 

iviction  that  his  supreme  triumph  % 

i  central  enterprise  of  his  life. 

Was  it,  f  wondered  at  ihe  first  gUnce  I 

the  little  equipage,  by  some  hw 

design   of    making   the  beautifot 

I  saw  still  more  suggestive  of  s 

in  a  fairytale,  that  tier  husbaal 

:q  her  an  ogre  as  aa  atteadanii 

ve  groom  who  went  lo  the  horsel 

heads  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  u 

couth    specimens    of    humanity    I     ev 

!.    He  was,  I  iroagiof 

n,    squat,    bow-teg^ed 

chest,  and  a  head  Ihii 

might  have    belonged    to 

beetle  brows,  nose,  and  □ 


to  judge  from  the  scar  it  had  left, 
exprvssion  was  not  malign ;  the  submit 
sive  good  nature  oE   a  brute  that  han" 
knows  its  own  strength,  or  the  surly  t 
render  of  a  bear  to  its  tamer  —  which  n 
it?     I  can  never  think  of  Mrs.  M; 
without  that  grisly  tigure  at  her  side 

She  was  onlv  a  girl,  hardly  on 
twenty,  I  should  think.  Very  beaotita 
more  so  perhaps  than  any  woman  1  ha 
ever  seen,  but  with  a  certain  simplicity* 
grave  girlishness  in  look  and  bearing  thl 
struck  me  even  more  than  her  beauty.  * 
she  was  shy,  her  shyness  did  not  take  ll 
form  of  embarrassment.  She  was  pL. 
fectly  composed,  and  yet  I  do  not  think 
ever  knew  any  one  get  through  the  neo 
sary  formalities  of  greeting  with  so  sib 
an  expenditure  of  words. 

I  hoped  she  had  not  left  the  baod-sta 
earlier  than  usual  on  rav  account. 

"  Harold  lold  me  wlien  lo  come,"  j 
said  as  I  took  my  place  at  her  »ide. 

She  drove  well,  keeping  her  ponies  a 
to  their  work,  and  standing  no  nooscot 
They  had  no  blinkers  and  next  to  do  hi 
ness,  and  were  spirited  little  beai 
enough.  When  one  tried  plavfullif  tobi 
his  comrade's  ear  off.  she  admioister 
.  correction  with  great  decision. 
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**  Harold  says  that  must  be  checked," 
she  explained. 

I  was  amused  at  her  speaking  of  her 
huiiband  by  his  Christian  name.  It  seemed 
to  place  me  at  once  among  their  familiars. 
But  her  manner  was  that  of  a  person  on 
duty,  impersonally  polite  —  no  more. 

"  He  told  me  you  were  coming  to  din- 
ner," she  said  presently.  "  Are  you  com- 
ing to  stay  afterwards,?  " 

1  suppose  she  wanted  to  know,  and  took 
the  shortest  way  to  find  out.  It  was 
direct,  certainly. 

**  Colonel  Marston  was  good  enough  to 
ask  me  to  stay  until  I  can  get  on.  ft  will 
not  inconvenience /^«,  I  hope." 

*'  Oh,  no  !  " 

She  spoke  with  a  little  surprise,  and 
then  smiled — by  a  second  thought,  as  it 
were.  Her  smile  came  doubtfully,  as 
though  in  sharing  her  amusement  so  far 
with  a  stranger  she  were  going  a  little 
beyond  her  limit.  I  think  she  understood 
that  her  question  might  not  have  seemed 
hospitable  and  wanted  to  efface  the  im- 
pression, for  she  began  to  talk. 

*'You  have  come  from  the  north-west, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

»*  Yes,  from  Alikot." 

*'  That  is  where  they  have  had  cholera 
so  badly  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  ill  with  it,  and  am 
going  home  on  sick  leave." 

She  said  no  more  for  a  minute.  I 
thought  the  subject  was  dropped  ;  but  no 
—  the  tone  of  her  next  question  showed 
that  she  had  been  considering  me  from 
the  new  point  of  view  my  words  supplied, 
and  had  decided  that  a  certain  relaxation 
of  manner  was  permissible. 

**  Is  it  very  bad  to  have  ?  " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  to  see  other  people  have, 
perhaps." 

'*  No?  That  is  our  house,  by  the  little 
mosque." 

We  drew  up  under  the  porch,  which  was 
already  beautiful  with  creepers,  stephan- 
otis,  and  the  sweet,  misnamed  Indian 
honeysuckle,  and  I  followed  her  through 
large,  cool  rooms,  exquisitely  fresh  and 
fragrant,  to  the  verandah  on  the  other 
side.  Then  I  saw  that  we  were  on  the 
high  bank  of  a  river,  across  which  one 
looked  over  the  great  plain,  already  grey 
and  indistinct  in  the  twilight. 

Chairs  had  been  placed  outside  on  a  car- 
pet spread  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  cliff,  below  which  the  river  spread 
wide  in  flood.  She  did  not  pause  in  the 
verandah,  but  took  me  straight  out,  giving 
an  order  to  a  servant  as  she  did  so. 

*^  Harold  said  you  were  to  lie  down  in  a 


long  chair  until  he  came,"  she  said,  and  I 
thou£;ht  I  could  perceive  in  her  tone  the 
satisfaction  of  a  person  who  has  found  a 
clue  to  a  puzzle.  "  And  you  were  to  drink 
a  glass  of  sherry.  They  will  bring  it  in  a 
moment." 

There  was  something  so  simple  in  the 
literal  way  in  which  she  acted  up  to  her 
consij^ne  that  I  felt,  and  I  dare  say  looked, 
a  little  amused.  It  was  Uke  being  taken 
in  charge. 

"  He  will  not  be  long,"  she  said  depre- 
catingly,  as  I  obediently  took  the  chair 
and  the  attitude  imposed  on  me.  It  was 
fortunate  that  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
a  glass  of  sherry  before  dinner.  Like  it 
or  not,  I  imagine  I  should  have  had  to 
drink  it.  Until  her  husband  came,  I  was 
an  invalid  and  under  orders. 

Then  she  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  nearly 
opposite,  and  seemed,  I  thought,  a  little 
at  a  loss.  She  had  probably  been  told  to 
amuse  me  until  he  came  in,  and  did  not 
quite  know  how  it  was  to  be  done.  I  was 
inclined  to  help,  but  was  curious  to  see 
how  she  would  manage.  So  I  acted  up  to 
my  rdle  of  sick  man,  lay  quiet,  and  sipped 
my  sherry  in  silence. 

By-and-by  she  began,  rather  shyly,  — 

"Do  you  like  India?" 

"  That  is  rather  a  large  question,  Mrs. 
Marston.  I  must  localize  my  answer  a 
little.  I  like  a  long  chair  on  an  evening 
like  this  very  well." 

It  was  one  of  the  evenings  that  only 
come  in  the  first  break  of  the  monsoon  — 
perfectly  still,  the  air  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  wet  air  and  teeming  vegetation,  and 
almost  palpable  in  its  luxurious  oppres- 
siveness. Below,  the  river  slid  along  full 
from  bank  to  bank,  a  broad  band  of  welter- 
ing silver,  with  a  strange,  hushed  whisper 
of  solemn  sound.  The  sky  was  clear,  but 
far  away  beyond  the  darkening  plain  the 
faint  flicker  of  distant  lightning  showed 
intermittently  what  seemed  pale  phantoms 
of  cloud.  It  was  quite  dusk  now  ;  under 
the  trees  that  shut  us  in  right  and  left  the 
gloom  had  gathered  and  spread,  and 
seemed  to  be  crawling  out  upon  the  little 
open  space  where  we  sat. 

Perhaps  I  was  still  weak ;  my  voice 
showed  it,  I  dare  say,  for  she  went  on,  — 

"  You  must  have  been  very  ill.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  very  tired." 

"  Your  husband  is  determined  to  make 
me  an  invalid,  so  I  have  resigned  myself, 
you  see.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  quite  well  again." 

**A  great  many  people  died,  didn't 
they  ?  Harold  told  me  how  bad  it  was 
there.    I  hope  none  of  your  friends " 
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**  Every  one  is  like  a  friend  in  a  small 
station,  you  know.  The  man  I  missed 
most  I  knew  least  of,  perhaps.  But  how 
do  you  like  India,  Mrs.  Marston?  Is  it 
like  what  you  expected  ?  " 

**  Just  at  this  moment  —  not  before." 

I  asked  her  to  explain. 

**  I  thought  death  would  always  be  very 
near,"  she  said  quite  simply.  "  People 
talk  so  much  of  snakes  and  things  —  and 
cholera  too.     Like  a  book  with  pictures 

—  *  The  Dance  of  Death  *  —  I  saw  once. 
And  everybody  has  been  so  well  and  so 
gay  since  I  came  out.  But  it  must  have 
seemed  like  that  where  you  have  been." 

**  Yes,  rather,  at  one  time.  Death  is 
not  a  bad  companion  after  all,  when  you 

fetused  to  him.  There  is  another  picture 
dare  say  you  have  seen  —  *  Death  as  a 
Friend' — where  he  comes  just  as  the 
sun  rises  and  the  night  goes  away.  Per- 
haps some  people  make  him  as  welcome 

—  as  your  husband  is  making  me,"  I  said, 
laughing. 

It  was  so  nearly  dark  that  I  could 
hardly  see  more  than  her  white  dress 
vaguely  blurring  the  gloom.  There  is 
something  strangelv  impersonal  in  a  talk 
in  the  dark.  One  forgets  the  person  be- 
hind the  voice  when  hearing  is  not  helped 
by  sight.  Mrs.  Marston  had  ceased  to 
think  of  me  in  trying  to  realize  the  expe- 
rience I  had  gone  through. 

**That  is  awful,"  she  said,  as  if  to  her- 
self ;  **  more  awful  than  being  afraid.  I 
think  I  could  be  brave  about  dying,  if  Ae 
were  with  me.  But  to  wish  to  die  and  to 
be  glad  when  death  comes  — are  people  so 
unhappy  as  that  — ^ood  people  ?  " 

•*  When  the  day  has  been  a  very  long 
one,  don^t  you  think  one  might  be  glad  if 
evening  came  a  little  sooner  than  one  ex- 
pected? He  was  not  unhappy,  I  think, 
the  friend  who  was  in  my  mind  when  I 
spoke.  He  had  carried  a  ueavy  load  very 
bravely,  and  death  lifted  it  oft  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  could  lie  down  and  be  at  rest." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  she  said  very  gen- 
tly.    **  Not  if  it  pains  you,  you  know." 

Che  sardf  sard.  I  felt  I  was  doing  an 
unwise  thing;  and  yet  I  did  it.  She 
wanted  to  hear  a  sad  story,  poor  child, 
that  her  own  happiness  might  taste  the 
sweeter  afterwards,  perhaps  ;  perhaps  the 
still  gloom  and  silence  of  the  gathering 
night  made  her  thoughts  find  a  fearful 
pleasure  in  hearing  of  death  and  sorrow. 
And  I  —  the  thing  itself  was  so  fresh  in 
my  memory,  and  yet  my  weary  journey 
made  the  scene  seem  so  remote.  And 
then,  explain  it  as  you  may,  I  have  felt 
since  that  a  compulsion  was  upon  me. 


in. 


*'  1  WILL  tell  you  if  vou  like,"  I  said. 

"When  I  rejoined  the  regiment  at 
Alikot  last  year,  there  was  a  man  a  few 
years  senior  to  myself  who  had  been 
transferred  to  us  in  my  absence.  He  was 
imder  a  cloud.  They  said  he  had  misbe* 
haved  in  action  in  the  Crimea  ;  but  no 
one  seemed  to  know  what  the  real  story 
was.  He  was  a  very  quiet,  reserved  fel- 
low, with  a  tongue  that  could  stine  whea 
he  chose  to  use  it,  which  he  hardly  ever 
did.  A  man  who  might  have  been  popu- 
lar ;  brains,  good  Iooks,  everything  in  his 
favor  —  only  that  old  story  against  him. 
But  that  was  enough.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  regiment;  but  It  was 
only  discipline  that  made  the  men  obey 
him,  and  only  civility  that  made  him  toler* 
ated  at  mess. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  the  chaDce  that 
made  us  house-mates.  We  lived  under 
the  same  roof  for  four  months,  and  I  got 
to  like  him  and  to  believe  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  story.  He 
was  not  the  man  one  coald  ask,  you  know. 
His  manner  kept  ofiE  impertinence;  but 
perhaps  it  kept  ofiE  good-will  as  well.  But 
I  was  curious  about  it,  and  I  set  myself 
to  find  out  the  facts.  I  have  a  largish 
acquaintance,  and  it  wasn't  difficult 

**  It  was  in  the  June  of  1855,  just  over 
fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  then  a  lieuten- 
ant witfi  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea.  They 
had  the  advanced  trenches  guard  one 
night,  and  there  was  a  sudden  attack  — 
one  of  those  sharp  little  brushes  the  Rus- 
sians used  to  give  our  fellows  now  and 
again,  Tve  heard,  just  to  make  their  own 
youngsters  keen.  No  possible  use,  you 
know,  but  trying  enough  to  our  men*s 
nerves,  coming  in  the  dark  and  as  sudden 
as  an  earthquake.  It  was  all  over  in  five 
minutes;  and  then  it  turned  out  that  ray 
friend  was  missing.  They  thought  he  had 
been  made  prisoner  or  something  of  the 
sort  for  a  moment,  and  then  all  at  once  he 
appeared.  He  said  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  officer  in  command  with  a  message  to 
the  battery  in  rear  of  that  part  of  the 
trenches.  They  were  firing  shell  from 
howitzers  into  the  town,  ana  these  shells 
it  seems  every  now  and  then  burst  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  guns  and  made  it  very  un- 
comfortable for  the  trenches  they  were 
firing  over ;  some  men  had  beeo  hit. 
This  was  quite  true.  I  believe  the  fuses 
had  been  in  store  ever  since  the  Penio- 
sular  War. 

**  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  the  officer 
who  sent  him  had  been  killed.    I  don't 
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suppose  any  one  would  have  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  story,  if  he  had  not  mentioned 
that  another  officer  was  standing  close  by 
when  the  order  was  given.  Indeed,  he 
said  there  had  been  a  question  which  of 
the  two  should  be  sent.  So,  almost  by 
chance,  this  man  was  asked  what  had 
parsed. 

"  He  said  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
sort,  in  an  off-hand  way  enough  at  first,  as 
if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  mixed  up  in 
the  matter ;  but  when  he  was  pressed  on 
the  subject  he  asserted  distinctly  that  the 
order  had  not  been  given.  My  friend  had 
not  reached  the  battery ;  he  had  turned 
back  on  hearing  musketry  firing,  he  said. 

"  Well,  there  was  a  private  inquiry,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  thing  was  hushed 
up,  passed  over  without  my  friend  being 
formally  exonerated.  There  had  been  a 
sort  of  rivalry  between  him  and  the  other 
fellow  ;  but  it  was  incredible  that  any  man 
could  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood  under  such 
circumstances.  The  whole  thing  was  in 
the  regiment,  and  the  commanding  officer 
was  able  to  burke  it.  He  probably  thought 
the  young  fellow's  nerve  had  failed  him, 
and  wanted  to  give  him  another  chance. 

"  In  stories,  you  know,  a  man  always 
retrieves  himself  by  some  brilliant  bit  of 
dare-devilry  or  another.  I  don't  know  if 
it  really  does  generally  happen  so  ;  at  any 
rate,  in  this  case  it  didn't.  The  poor 
fellow  was  sent  home  sick  almost  directly  ; 
indeed,  I  believe  he  was  too  ill  to  have 
much  voice  in  the  matter  of  the  inquiry, 
and  I  don't  believe  he  was  under  fire  again 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

"  Half-a-dozen  years  later,  the  two  men 
met  in  the  most  unlucky  way.  It  was  in 
Madras  somewhere,  and  this  time  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  business.  She  had 
come  out  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  and 
there  had  been  talk  of  an  engagement. 
As  Satan  himself  would  have  it,  the  other 
man  turned  up,  fell  in  love  with  the  lady, 
used  the  old  story  unmercifully,  married 
her,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  his 
unlucky  rival  out  of  the  service.  I  be- 
lieve he  had  to  withdraw  from  the  club; 
but  he  was  too  dogged  to  flinch,  and  he 
was  certainly  at  the  same  station  with  the 
couple  when  the  lady  died,  not  two  years 
after  her  marriage. 

"  That  is  what  I  learnt.  Now  for  my 
own  share  in  the  business.  Cholera,  you 
know,  sometimes  strikes  a  man  down  like 
the  blow  of  a  tiger's  paw.  He  may  be 
about  and  well  at  sunrise,  and  deaa  by 
midday.  My  poor  friend  and  I  had  our 
tea  together  at  daybreak  ;  when  I  came  in 
from   the   butts   he   was  past  speech.     I 


asked  to  look  over  his  papers.  I  knew 
nothing  of  his  afiEairs  or  his  family ;  but  I 
had  been  more  with  him  than  any  one  else. 

"It  sounds  strange  when  one  thinks  of 
the  free-and-easy  way  men  generally  live 
together  when  they  share  a  house ;  but  I 
had  never  been  in  his  rooms  till  I  was 
called  in  to  see  him  die.  They  were  as 
bare  as  they  well  could  be ;  the  barrack- 
furniture  he  had  had  for  his  outfit  when  he 
joined  as  an  ensign,  I  dare  say,  poor  fel- 
low—  next  to  nothing  else.  1  noticed 
one  thing.  On  the  whitewall,  just  close 
to  where  his  face  must  have  turned  as  he 
slept  on  the  little  pallet-bed,  a  cross  was 
traced  in  charcoal.  I  did  not  know  he 
was  at  all  given  that  way,  and  so  looked 
at  it,  I  suppose.  It  was  not  accidental ; 
the  lines  were  doubled,  and  cross  lines 
scrawled  to  mark  the  ends,  so  that  there 
was  a  star  at  each  point.  A  damp  sponge 
would  have  made  an  end  of  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, it  was  so  faint.  But  I  remembered 
the  shape. 

"  There  were  next  to  no  papers  —  noth- 
ing to  tell  us  who  ought  to  be  written  to. 
Hardly  a  letter  —  bills  docketed  and  notes 
about  regimental  matters.  But  in  the 
only  box  his  servant  said  he  kept  locked 
there  was  an  envelope  with  a  couple  of 
letters  in  a  lady's  handwriting ;  and  there 
was  a  long  tress  of  chestnut  hair.  I 
didn't  like  to  read  them,  and  took  it  all 
to  the  colonel.  But  he  said  they  might 
give  us  the  information  we  wanted.  So  I 
took  them  out  of  the  envelopes  in  his 
presence,  and  first  just  glanced  at  the  sig- 
natures. 

'*The  name  was  that  of  the  man  who 
had  brought  such  ruin  into  my  friend's 
life.    They  were  from  his  wife. 

**  She  was  a  eood  woman,  Mrs.  Mars- 
ton;  what  the  Tetters  told  was  horrible 
enough,  but  her  part  was  as  clear  as  God's 
sunlight. 

"  I  suppose  her  husband  had  met  with 
some  dangerous  accident.  She  wrote  in 
a  kind  of  passion  of  supplication,  entreat- 
ing my  friend  to  write  one  line  of  for- 
giveness to  his  poor  dying  enemy.  He 
had  confessed  to  her,  she  said ;  all  he 
wanted  was  to  make  bis  confession  public, 
but  there  was  no  time.  The  doctor  had 
told  her  he  would  not  live  to  see  the  sun 
rise.  As  she  wrote,  he  was  lying  as  white 
and  as  still  as  he  would  lie  in  a  tew  hours 
in  his  coffin ;  and  then  it  would  be  too 
late,  then  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  forgiveness.  He  could  understand  her 
still ;  perhaps  he  would  still  be  able  to 
hear  her  read  the  message  she  knew  the 
answer  would  contain.    She  knew  it,  be- 


cause  she  had  injured  him  too — it  was 
the  memory  oE  that  wrong  that  made  her 
tre. 

"  It  was  like  a  cry  for  mercy,  wriiten  all 
in  a  breath,  as  it  were,  at  her  husband's 
bedside,  I  dare  say.  I  can  fancy  his  eyes 
following  her  as  she  wrote  —  eyes  with 
the  terror  oi  death  looking  out  of  them. 

"The  other  lelier  was  different.  The 
handwriting  was  labored,  as  though  every 

'        a   struggle;  and  the 

expression  was  quite  cold  and  siiopie. 
She  wrote,  she  said,  with  %  feeling  of  (he 
deepest  liumiliation.  At  the  first  moment 
that  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  she  had  reminded 
her  husband  of  his  promise.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  declared  that  he  must  have  been 
speaking  in  delirium.  It  was  the  duty,  he 
said,  of  people  who  nursed  the  sick  not  to 
pay  attention  to  ravings  which  only  showed 
that  the  brain  was  offits  balance.  He  had 
forbidden  her  to  refer  to  the  subject  again. 
'  My  own  duty  is  clear  to  me,'  she  ended, 
'  You  have  my  letter ;  my  testimony  is 
—  "-when  you  call  for  it.' 

side  the  paper  which  held  the  bair 
was  traced  feebly  a  cross  with  stars  at 
the  points,  like  that  on  the  wall.  Perhaps 
they  had  stood  together  on  deck  and 
watched  the  Southern  Cross. 

"  The  hair  must  have  been  cut  off  when 
hope  of  recovery  was  gone.  There  could 
have  been  no  tliought  of  how  that  thick, 
silken  Ktrand  would  be  missed.  He  had 
refused  lo  strike  his  enemv  through  her, 
and  he  went  on  carrying  his  burden  of 

"  Uul  she  knew  it,  and  she  thanked  him. 

"The  colonel  and  I  talked  the  thing 
over  and  sealed  up  the  letters.  While  we 
were  waiting  the  result  of  the  inquiries  we 
had  made  about  my  poor  friend's  relatives, 
came  my  own  illness.  Afterwards  we  ar- 
ranged that  1  should  take  them  home  and 
explain  the  matter  to  his  brother,  who,  it 
seems,  is  in  rather  an  infiuenlial  position, 
and  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  about  it.  Uul 
the  other  man  has  left  the  service,  his 
name  is  no  longer  in  the  Army  List.  So 
I  don't  see  what  can  be  done  to  him,  even 
if  the  thing  were  capable  of  proof,  which 


While  I  was  telling  my  story,  lights 
had  been  brought  into  the  verandah  and 
the  table  laid  for  dinner.  Servants  were 
moving  to  and  fro,  the  hush  and  darkness 
in  which  ]  had  begun  were  gone.    Mrs. 
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Marston  was  silent  for  a  tninute  wbea 
slopped. 

"And  did  she  —  did  she  stay  vnth  bl 
afterwards  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Till  she  died,  t  believe.  It  was  a 
more  than  a  few  months." 

"1  can  believe  it  all,"  she  said,  afl 
a  pause,  "all  but  that.  To  %q  on  livii 
with  any  one  guilty  of  baseness  like  tha 
It  seems  impossible." 

'■  You  could  not  have  done  so.  Mi 
Marston  ?    It  was  her  duly,  I  suppose." 

•'  1  don't  think  so,"  she  said,  with  i 
energy  of  conviction  which  startled  n 
"  Nothing  in  the  world  should  have  tnat 
me  goon  breathing  the  same  air  with  sai 
a  wretch  !     I  would  rather Hareidi 

Marston  had  come  up  quietly  as  si 
spoke,  and  was  standing  close  to  h 
chair.     He  laughed  with  great  enjoymei 

"  Whom  are  you  denouncing,  Alice  ? 
did  not  give  you  credit  for  half  thatamoa 
of  energy.  And  now,  i(  you  are  coroposi 
enough  tor  the  ceremony,  perhaps  you  W 
permit  me  to  introduce  Captain  HiUya 
Hillyar,  my  wife  pretends  lo  be  very  sl 
with  strangers,  so  I  sent  her  to  fetch  yi 
without  any  information,  except  that  yi 
were  to  be  found  at  the  travellers'  bo 
galow  —  just  (o  make  her  learn  lo  trust 
her  own  resources.  Has  she  been  goii 
on  iike  this  all  the  time.'  Vou  must  I 
exhausted." 

I  had  noticed  that  she  never  called  n 
by  my  name.  She  looked  up  to  hira  lil 
achild,  her  face  full  of  delight. 

"Captain  Hillyar  made  it  very  easy, 
she  said.  "  I  didn't  OHile  know  what  " 
do  if  he  wouldn't  drink  the  sherry." 

"And  whom  were  you  vituperating 
that  way,  if  you  please?  Hillyar.  y 
must  tell  me  how  you  managed  to  rai 
such  a  storm  while  I  wash  my  hands." 

I  followed  him  into  his  dressing-roc 
It  was  exactly  as  if  I  had  known  ihem 

"  Well,  what  was  it  all  about  ?  "  he  sal 
laughing,  as  he  stood  bare  armed  ai 
throated,  and  stooped  to  plunge  his  hd 
into  one  of  those  enormous  copper  vessg 
that  serve  in  that  part  of  India  as  wai 
hand  basins.  "The  little  woman  « 
fairly  under  way  for  ao  oratorical  displi 
when  I  came  up  and  spoiled  sport. 
didn't  know  she  had  it  in  her." 

"  We  had  been  talking  about  the  chi 
era.  and  1  was  teUing  her  about  the  d«al 
of  poor  Morris,  my  house-male.     I>id  ji 

Marston's  head  was  pretty  well  nnd 
water  as  1  spoke.  He  kept  it  there  \ 
half  a  minute,  and  bad  to  clear  the  sat 
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from   his  eyes  and  moustache  before  he 
could  answer. 

"  Morris  ?  Met  him  somewhere  or 
other.  What  about  him  ?  Yes,  I  heard 
he  was  dead." 

*'  I  dare  say  you  may  have  heard  the 
story  that  stood  in  his  way  all  through  the 
service.  I  believe  it  was  all  a  lie,  got  up 
by  an  infernal  scoundrel." 

"  Stories  are  always  true,"  said  Marston 
indifferently,  "There  is  always  some- 
thing in  them.  That's  my  experience,  at 
least.  There  was  a  good  deal  against 
Morris,  I  fancy.     What  was  this  one  ?" 

I  told  him  in  half-a-dozen  sentences,  as 
he  stood  brushine  his  hair  before  the 
o^lass,  with  his  back  towards  me.  He  was 
just  the  practical,  common-sense  person 
whose  advice  would  be  useful.  And  I 
felt,  too,  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  dis- 
abuse him  of  a  prejudice  which  he  shared 
with  so  many  others  of  poor  Morris's  ac- 
quaintances. Not  to  have  mentioned  the 
names  would  have  been  absurd  in  this 
case.  Marston  probably  knew  the  circum- 
stances, as  I  did  myself  and  might  possi- 
bly know  what  had  become  of  Howcaster, 
the  man  whose  name  had  disappeared 
from  the  Army  List. 

"  And  so  you  are  taking  letters  home  ?  " 
he  said  when  I  stopped.  "  I  should  like 
to  see  them." 

"  Old  Forster  and  I  sealed  the  packet," 
I  said.  "  I  have  it,  with  notes  and  so  on, 
in  my  pocket-book." 

"  Hardly  a  safe  place  to  leave  money  in, 
that  travellers'  bungalow,"  he  said  care- 
lessly.    "It  hasn't,  a  very  good  name." 

I  touched  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat. 

"  No  ;  three  or  four  hundred  rupees  are 
a  temptation,  and  servants  always  know 
what  is  in  a  portmanteau." 

We  went  in  {out^  rather)  to  dinner.  It 
all  comes  back  to  me  like  a  picture  —  not 
as  a  scene  in  which  I  was  an  actor.  The 
dark  table,  just  touched  with  points  of 
shimmering  light,  where  silver  or  crystal 
caught  the  glow  of  the  lamps  which  stood 
at  a  distance,  each  brilliantly  illuminating 
the  white  napery  below  it,  and  attracting 
irresistibly  the  winged  legions  of  nocturnal 
insects;  the  depth  of  soft  color  of  the 
great  crimson  flowers  that  decked  the 
black,  polished  surface  of  the  table,  like 
offerings  laid  upon  an  altar  to  the  night, 
within  whose  boundaries  we  seemed  to  be 
intruders  ;  the  tinted  alabaster  of  Mrs. 
Marston's  beautiful,  child-like  face,  lumi- 
nous in  the  transparent  glqom  —  I  can  see 
it  all ;  but  without  the  power. of  realising 
my  own  presence.  It  is  incredible  to  me 
that   I  should   have  been   there  without 


some  premonition  of  the  future,  and  every- 
thing I  can  remember  of  what  passed  has 
to  be  detached  by  an  effort  from  the  knowl- 
edge which  came  later. 

The  dinner  was  perfect  in  its  unpreten- 
tious recherche,  and  admirably  served, 
despite  the  difficulties  which  the  first  rain 
never  fails  to  occasion.  Our  talk  was  of  that 
effortless  and  superficial  sort,  into  which 
it  is  natural  to  fall  when  the  thermometer 
is  at  ninety.  Mental  exertion  at  such  a 
time  is  even  more  exhausting  than  bodily, 
and  silence  is  very  apt  to  induce  prema- 
ture somnolence.  Marston  had  the  secret 
of  that  light,  half-aggres^ve  word-play 
which  makes  rejoinder  inevitable.  Recent 
sickness  had  left  me  little  energy  for  con- 
versation, and  Mrs.  Marston  seemed  to  be 
habitually  silent;  but  I  cannot  remember 
a  single  break  in  the  succession  of  pleasant 
nothings  which  went  on  as  long  as  we  sat 
at  dinner.  I  have  often  tried  to  recall  the 
sequence  of  what  was  said  among  us,  curi- 
ous to  discover  the  moment  at  which 
Marston  made  up  his  mind  to  action,  and 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  determining  it. 

I  think  Mrs.  Marston  would  have  liked, 
directly  after  we  sat  down,  to  go  on  with 
our  interrupted  conversation.  But  he 
stopped  her  with  a  word. 

"  No,  we  won't  have  any  burning  sub- 
jects. We  want  to  make  Captain  Hillyar 
forget  the  bad  time  he  has  come  through." 

I  noticed  then,  as  I  noticed  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that  her 
compliance  with  whatever  he  desired,  al- 
though the  wish  might  be  conveyed  in  the 
slightest  and  most  casual  way,  was  so 
instant  as  to  be  more  like  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  nerves  and  the  will 
than  mere  mechanical  obedience.  The 
tone  he  employed  in  speaking  to  her  was 
invariably  that  of  very  affectionate  badi- 
nage. He  was  constantly  practising  upon 
her  gravity,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  watch 
the  hesitating  relaxation  of  her  beautiful 
features  as  her  smile  responded  to  his, 
trustfully,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  reluctance 
that  made  every  success  seem  a  triumph. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  them  together 
without  feeling  that  her  very  soul  was  sub- 
ject to  his.  Her  belief  in  him  seemed 
absolute,  and  it  is  in  it  that  I  find  the 
explanation  of  what  he  did. 

He  had  probably  bent  his  whole  power 
to  the  task  of  making  his  wife's  faith  centre 
in  himself.  And  the  very  completeness 
of  his  success  held  him  bound.  Little  by 
little,  her  conscience  had  taken  the  place 
of  his  own  and  imposed  its  law  upon  his 
outward  life.  He  was  living  in  an  en- 
chanted palace,  held  up  by  the  faith  of  one 
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kneeline  child.  If  that  wavered,  all  went 
to  headloDg  ruin.  MarstOD  was  a  strong 
roan,  but  that  hour  must  have  put  his 
strength  to  a  terrific  strain.  He  had  heard 
his  doom  pronounced ;  he  knew  that  only 
one  awful  hazard  could  save  him  from 
that  sword  of  white  flame  which  his  wife 
carried  in  her  innocent  hand. 

After  dinner  we  went  out  to  the  chairs 
by  the  river.  Marston  said  he  had  a  letter 
to  write  — a  letter  that  might  take  him  ten 
minutes  or  more — and  we  must  have 
coffee  without  him. 

**  Now,  no  more  tragedy,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing. *'  Hillyar,  this  young  lady  is  not  to 
be  excited ;  her  natural  vehemence  of  dis- 
position makes  caution  absolutely  neces- 
sary." 

I  laughed  too,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Marston, 
looking  up  to  him  and  blushing.  Perhaps 
she  would  have  preferred  that  he  should 
not  have  given  me  that  little  warning. 
There  was  a  reason  for  avoiding  anything 
that  might  agitate  her  painfully.  It  was 
not  likely  that  our  conversation  would  be 
of  a  very  disturbing  sort,  and  yet  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  careful. 

Oddly  enough,  as  I  thought  afterwards, 
the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me  after  he 
was  gone  was  a  remark  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  groom  who  had  accompanied 
her  to  the  travellers*  bungalow. 

*' Colonel  Marston  must  have  chosen 
him  for  his  looks,"  I  said.  "  He  ouite 
doubles  the  value  of  those  prettv  Tittle 
Arabs.  They  look  like  a  pair  of  King 
Solomon's  horses  guarded  by  a  djinn. 
They  are  his  especial  charge,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  1  think  I  am  his  especial  charge,"  she 
said.  "  He  is  head  man  in  the  stable,  but 
he  thinks  he  belongs  to  me.  When  Harold 
gave  me  the  ponies  for  my  very  own,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  given  too.  He  quite 
believes  it.  His  orders  come  through  me. 
Harold  will  not  say  a  word  when  I  am 
there." 

'*  That  cut  across  his  head  must  have 
been  a  heavy  one." 

**  It  was  through  that  that  Harold  got 
him.  He  was  escaping  from  a  blood  feud 
in  his  tribe,  up  on  the  frontier,  and  Harold 
found  him,  gashed  like  that,  and  sewed  up 
the  cut  himself.  He  is  rather  mad,  I 
think,  you  know.  He  believes  he  is  only 
safe  as  long  as  he  stays  with  us." 

**  He. is  a  sturdy  escort,  Mrs.  Marston." 

"  Yes/*  she  said,  with  a  little  well-satis- 
fied smile.  **  I  hope  he  may  never  have 
to  strike  any  one  in  my  aefence.  He 
would  strike  hard." 

Then  we  talked  of  other  things  —  her 
riding,  and  the  big  game  she  had  seen  her  I 
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husband  shoot.  He  seemed  to  have 
shared  everything  with  her,  taking  her 
about  with  him,  and  giving  her  a  real, 
practical  part  in  all  he  did.  She  bad  car- 
ried his  second  gun,  and  had  seen  a  charg- 
ing tiger  drop  almost  at  her  feet. 

'<  He  says  he  feels  safe  with  me  behind 
him,"  she  said,  with  evident  pride.  *'A 
native  once  got  frightened  ana  let  off  bis 
second  gun,  and  the  bullet  went  through 
his  shoulder  and  all  but  killed  him.  No, 
I  never  feel  afraid.  Harold  does  not 
make  mistakes." 

*'  We  all  do  sometimes,  Mrs.  Marston," 
I  could  not  help  saying. 

"  Harold  does  not,"  she  said  simply. 

That  is  an  instance  of  her  tone  in  speak* 
ingof  him. 

I  should  think  that,  as  far  as  her  own 
claims  were  concerned,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  one  of  less  assumption  than 
Mrs.  Marston ;  but  in  speaking  of  him 
her  manner  took  at  once  an  air  of  assured 
superiority  which  I  almost  wonder  that  I 
did  not  feel  amusing.  She  not  only  took 
off  her  own  shoes,  as  it  were,  before  men- 
tally entering  his  presence,  but  she  ex- 
pected others  to  do  the  same,  and  would 
have  felt  her  religion  outraged  by  a  re- 
fusal. And  I  did  not  refuse.  I  knew 
nothing  of  Marston,  of  course ;  but  faith 
is  terribly  convincing,  and  my  voice  fell 
involuntarily  into  the  same  reverential  key 
as  her  own. 

To  be  believed  in  like  that  must  have 
something  terrible  about  it.  A  man's  life 
is  but  a  flawed  and  seamy  business  at  the 
best,  and  a  saint  would  feel  like  ao  es- 
caped convict  with  the  dread  of  detectioa 
dodging  him,  in  the  presence  of  such 
absolute  faith.  I  wonder  he  did  not  give 
it  up  and  say,  *'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man."  Imagine  the  strain  of  1it- 
ing  constantly  up  to  an  ideal  self  held 
before  you  in  the  mirror  of  a  stainless 
mind. 

By-and-by  he  came  back  and  sat  down, 
I  was  to  be  driven  home  in  his  buggy  at 
half  past  ten,  and  it  was  close  on  that  now. 
A  servant  came  up  and  said  something  to 
him  in  an  undertone. 

*'  Call  him  here,"  he  said  in  Hindustaoi. 
'*  Darya  Khan  sends  to  say  that  old  Stanby 
has  gone  lame  again,  Alice.  Your  pooies 
will  have  to  come  out." 

I  protested.  I  felt  that  the  walk  would 
be  pleasant,  and  said  so.  It  was  not 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

'*  Well,  we  will  hear  what  my  wife's  re- 
tainer says.  I  dare  say  it  is  oothiDjg;  an 
excuse  to  come  up  and  oe  scolded.  There 
is  no  keeping  that  fellow  away." 
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The  man  came  into  the  little  circle  of 
light.  Grim,  hideous,  shambling  in  gait, 
with  something  in  his  look  I  had  not  no- 
ticed before  —  a  look  of  abject  fear.  If  he 
had  been  a  dog  he  would  have  been  grov- 
elling and  whining.  He  stood  silent, 
shifting  from  foot  to  foot,  and  awaiting  his 
orders  from  Mrs.  Marston. 

"  Speak  to  him,  Alice,"  said  Marston. 
"Ask  him  what  is  the  matter." 

Her  Hindustani  was  very  imperfect ; 
but  she  had  received  her  order,  and  she 
spoke  without  the  least  embarrassment. 
The  man  knew  hardly  more  of  the  lan- 
guage than  she  did.  I  translate  their 
conversation  literally ;  it  was,  of  course, 
limited  to  the  simplest  words. 

"  Darya  Khan  !  " 

"  Sahib  I  "  (In  a  growl  of  abject  humil- 
ity.) 

*'  What  has  happened  to  the  horse  ?  " 

**  Lame." 

"  When  ?  " 

"I  took  him  out  of  the  stall;  then  it 
appeared." 

'*  Much  ?  " 

"  Does  not  put  the  foot  to  the  ground.*' 

"  Make  ready  my  horses." 

"Sahib!"  (With  a  sidelong  look  to 
Marston.) 

I  interposed.  I  really  meant  to  walk,  I 
said.  Mrs.  Marston  turned  to  her  hus- 
band for  instructions. 

Marston  told  the  man  in  an  off-hand 
way  that  I  did  not  want  the  pony-car- 
riage, and  intended  to  walk.  The  creature 
hesitated,  looking  from  him  to  her  with  a 
sort  of  helpless  terror.     Marston  laughed. 

"  My  authority  is  not  enough  for  him 
without  my  wife's.  Alice,  say  in  your 
best  Hindustani,  *  Do  what  the  sahib  tells 
you  to  do.' " 

She  paused  for  an  instant  to  construct 
her  sentence.  Then  she  produced  it,  very 
seriously,  of  course,  with  the  little  stress 
on  the  last  word  which  the  form  of  the 
language  necessitates,  so  that  what  she 
said  really  was,  — 

"  What  the  burra  sahib  tells  you  to  do, 
that  do." 

"  Your  order  has  been  given." 

He  louted  low  and  disappeared  in  the 
night ;  but  as  he  went  he  looked  at  me. 
It  was  so  strange  a  look,  that  I  glanced 
inquiringly  at  my  host. 

Mrs.  Marston  had  noticed  it  too. 

"  Did  I  say  that  right,  Harold  ? "  she 
asked.  "  He  looked  at  Captain  Hillyar  so 
oddly." 

"Very  nicely  indeed.  There  was  a 
gravity  about  it  that  impressed  Darya 
Khan  a  good  deal.    I  dare  say  he  thougnt 


that  you  were  much  offended  at  your 
order  being  set  at  nought,  and  holds  poor 
Captain  Hillyar  responsible  for  your  high- 
nesses displeasure." 

"  I  really  should  not  wonder,"  she  said. 
**  He  is  very  odd.  But  I  will  try  and  learn 
to  speak  like  other  people." 

I  think  she  waged  constant  war  against 
Ihe  natural  chill  of  her  manner.  Her  fare- 
well to  me  was  quite  cordial,  poor  child. 
She  stood  up  to  wish  me  good- bye. 

"  I  wish  you  would  have  had  my  ponies. 
Captain  Hillyar.  We  shall  send  to  fetch 
you  to-morrow  quite  early.  Be  sure  you 
are  ready  to  come  directly." 

Marston  wanted  to  walk  back  with  me, 
but  I  would  not  let  him.  As  I  turned,  the 
two  were  standins;  together  in  the  little 
circle  of  light,  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

V. 

My  way  home  was  straight — a  raised 
road  with  trees  planted  on  the  slopes  of 
its  embankment  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
avenue.  Very  dark  it  was,  of  course, 
under  them ;  but  there  was  no  losing  the 
way.  Fire-flies  are  not  very  common  up 
there,  but  the  heat  following  the  heavy  rain 
had  brought  a  few  out,  tiny  flecks  of  green 
fire  flashing  and  vanishing  in  the  black- 
ness. Everything  was  very  still ;  the 
sound  of  my  own  footfall  was  all  I  heard. 

As  I  walked  along  I  thought  of  the 
evening  I  had  just  passed.  My  mind 
had  worn  crape  so  long  that  happiness 
took  me  by  surprise.  Life  seemed  a 
brighter  thing  than  I  had  fancied  it.  Of 
course  the  board  was  chequered,  but  after 
all  there  are  only  two  pieces  in  the  whole 
thirty-two  whose  destiny  it  is  always  to 
move  on  black  squares.  I  had  come  away 
with  my  memory  full  of  pictures  —  scenes 
of  sweet  domestic  enjoyment,  vignettes  in 
which  little  details  o£  the  pleasant  past» 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  repeated,  were 
reproduced  with  photographic  minuteness. 
Years  and  years  afterwards  I  chanced  to 
pick  up  an  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  in  the 
scene  between  the  good  spirit  Maimoune 
and  the  accursed  djinn,  I  saw  the  grave 
loveliness  of  Mrs.  Marston  as  she  laid  her 
fatal  command  on  her  brutish  vassal. 

Suddenly  I  heard,  close  to  me,  not  a 
footstep,  but  a  deep-drawn  breath.  I 
turned,  my  left  arm  thrown  up  tn  instinc- 
tive defence.  The  next  instant  it  received 
a  heavy  blow,  and  I  was  pitched  over  the 
embankment,  on  the  edge  of  which  I  had 
been  walking. 

Something  followed  me  headlong  like  a 
wild  beast,  and  blundered  over  me  in  the 
darkness.    I  was  left  the  higher  on  the 
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:,  and  regained  the  road  before  my  as- 
nt  could  grapple  Willi  me.  Half-a- 
dozen  yards  is  not  much  at  a  start  wlien 
one  is  handicapped  wilh  a  broken  arm,  but 
that  instant  saved  mv  life.  I  suppose  I 
sbouled  for  help;  all  1  can  remember 
is  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  coming  up 
ax  a  gallop,  and  the  fear  lest  they  should 
come  right  upon  me  as  I  lay  in  the  road. 
I  had  half  parried  a  second  blow  with  my 
walking-stick,  and  was  nearly  stunned.  I 
can  vaguely  recall  the  talk  of  my  rescuers 
as  they  helped  roe  along  to  the  travellers' 
bungalow,  and  then,  clearly  enough,  my 
1  being  set  by  the  doctor  who  was 
hastily  fetched.  The  whole  thing  must 
have  been  over  in  tweniy  seconds.  I  had 
not  even  been  robbed. 

By-and-by  I  was  in  bed  with  a  splitting 
headache  and  myarm  in  splints,  trying  lo 
sleep,  and  only  falling,  over  and  over 
again,  into  thai  miserable  intermediate 
slate  in  which  dreams  and  realllies  inter- 
twine themselves  in  an  endless  maze  of 
painful  consciousness.  A  doien  limes 
over  I  was  convinced  thai  I  was  lying  in 
a  long  chair,  telling  some  strange  story  la 
Mrs.  Marston,  some  slory  in  which  her 
husband  bore  a  leading  part.  And  then 
the  chair  changed  U  a  railway-carriage, 
under  which  I  was  Iving  crushed,  and 
Marston  mwtd  JoQkiag  at  me  with  his 
hands  on  his  wife's  shoulder.  Whenever 
1  turned  in  my  uneasy  sleep,  some  varia- 
tion of  the  same  night-marish  vision  pre- 
sented itself — always  the  same  actors  and 
always  the  same  concluding  lableau. 

Waking  up  afier  a  night  so  passed  is 
uncomfortable  enough.  I  felt  feverish 
and  wretched  as  I  watched  ihe  grey  light 
of  a  rainy  morning  struggle  through  the 
Venetians.  Presently  my  servant  brought 
me  a  cup  of  tea.  A  sahib  had  come  in  Ihe 
night,  he  said — a  friend  of  mine  who 
wanted  to  see  me.     By-and-by  he  came 
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s  going  on  by  Ihe 
line  I  had  come  by.  Bui  the  train  was  la 
wail  for  Ihe  mails,  and  did  not  start  till 
the  afternoon. 

My  head  ached  hideously;  but  I  was 
glad  to  see  him  all  the  same.  Of  course 
he  had  heard  of  my  adventure.  There 
was  nothing  very  much  out  of  the  way  in 
it,  and  noilixng  for  conjecture  to  build 
upon.  Some  scoundrel  had  Ihoughl  a 
sahib  might  be  worth  knocking  down  and 
tooting,  on  spec. —  and  there  was  sn  end 
of  it. 


So  we  dropped  the  subject  after  a 
minutes,  and  began  talking   over  our 
quainlances,   and   all  that   had   happa    _ 
since  we  met  a  couple  of  years  bciore.  a 
men  do.     Holroyd  was  ra'lber  aaius.iQg  i« 
his   comments.      He   was    full  of  prtju- 
dlces,  and  no  respecter  of  persons,  wilb 
Insight  into  character  enougii  to  make ti 
criticisms   puogent.     Me,   personally.  I 
had  always  treated  witli  kindly  commtMi 
lion,  as  a  poor  Ihing  not  lo  be  blamed  I 
severely  for  natural  limitation  of  inlellec 
and  in  this  character  I  came  o£E  so  mn 
better  than  most  o£  his  accjuaiotances.  Ik 
gladly  I  accepted  a  compromise  not  VB 
flattering  to  my  amour  propre, 

I  was  not  In  the  least  surprised  to  ti* 
that  he  had  the  lowest  possible  opioi 
of  Marston,  who,  I  dare  say,  reciprocal 
it  cordially,  Holroyd  was  just  the  mu 
totally  disregard  Marston's  assumptioa 
superiority,  and  this  must  have  fredl 
him  like  a  hair-shirt. 

"I  haven't  seen  the  fellow  since  I 
race-meeting  at  Bangalore  in  '63,"heu 
■'  I  knew  he  was  up  here.  Go  aiid  d 
Not  if  I  know  it.  So  he's  married  azu 
Well,  what  sort  is  she?" 

"  Quite  a  child.  Very  pretty  and  nio 
I  didn't  know  he  had   been  married  t 

"  1  dare  say  he  doesn't  cxuUy  («l 
upon  talking  of  her.  They  didn^t  hit 
off.  She  was  a  good  woman.  Thete't 
bad  drop  in  that  chap.  This  won't  tM 
out  well,  neither.     You  wait   a  bit  M 

"  Well,  they're  very  fond  of  one  airaibi 
now,  at  any  raie.    And  he  seems  a  t 
pliable  fellow  enough.    Come,  you  bavi 
seen   him  for   the   last   half.dozen    yead 
You  might  be  charitable,  for  once." 

"  Hospitable  !  As  vain  of  his  house  it 
he  is  of  his  boots,  that's  about  all  uf  r. 
Never  at  peace  till  he  can  get  some  foii 
to  tell  him  how  much  belter  Tiis  horses  an 
than  other  people's,  and  his  dinners,  411C 
his  wife.  Shi  carried  a  lot  of  vanity  for 
him  for  a  bit,  just  at  first,  till  she  found 
him  out,  poor  soul.  I  wonder  which 
my  friend  Howcaster's  villainii 
that  she  came  to  know  of. 
uncommonly  near  the  wind  id  t 
matters  in  those  days.  But  ; 
would  hardly  understand  thai." 

"  Howcasier  1  I  ihoughl  you  were  talk- 
ing of  .Marston  here  !  " 

"Same  thing.  Changed  his  name  fo«r 
or  live  years  ago.  Got  a  pot  of  n>0D«} 
with  Ihe  new  one,  1  hear.  I  hope  it  ni'< 
have  made  him  dscently  hoDest.  li'i 
more  than  he  was  when  1  knew  hira." 
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*'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mars- 
ton's  name  was  Howcaster  six  years  ago? 
Did  he  marry  in  Madras  ?  " 

"  He  did  so,"  said  Holroyd  indiffer- 
ently. '*  Seems  to  interest  you.  Lie  down 
agam.     What  is  wrong  now  ?  " 

'*  Holroyd/'  1  said,  "for  Heaven's  sake, 
let's  have  no  mistake.  Are  you  sure  — 
absolutely  certain  f  This  is  the  devil's 
own  business.  Who  is  that  riding  into 
the  compound  t  Holroyd,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  let  him  come  in  here.  My 
arm's  broke,  I  can't  defend  myself.  Keep 
him  out,  in  the  name  of  God." 

Holroyd  stared  for  a  moment;  then  he 
said  quite  imperturbably, — 

*' If  you  don't  choose  to  see  him,  he 
won't  come  into  this  room;  make  your 
mind  easy  about  that." 

He  went  out  upon  the  verandah.  In 
another  moment  I  heard  their  voices. 

Marston  had  recognized  him,  and  some 
short  greeting  had  passed  between  them. 
Then  I  heard  him  speak  to  his  groom  as 
he  dismounted.     Then, — 

"How  is  Hillyar?"  His  voice  was 
quite  close,  he  was  on  the  steps  of  the 
verandah. 

**Arm  broken  and  knocked  about  the 
head.  Can't  see  you ;  asked  me  to  say 
so." 

'*  Some  mistake,"  said  the  other,  now  on 
the  verandah.  "  He  expects  to  see  me. 
If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  stand  aside" 
(with  some  asperity) "  I  will  go  in." 

"  Captain  Hillyar  asked  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  could  not  see  you,"  said  Holroyd 
doggedly.  *'  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to 
go  in  against  his  wish." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  pass,"  said 
Marston.  **  My  business  with  him  is  con- 
nected with  duty."  (This  with  great  hau- 
teur.) 

"  Now  look  here,  Howcaster,"  said 
Holroyd  coolly,  **  what  is  the  good  of 
making  a  row.?  If  you  like  to  bring  the 
doctor,  he  may  take  the  responsibility  of 
letting  you  interview  Hillyar.  That  is 
his  lookout.  Till  theUy  you  don't  enter 
that  room.'" 

Silence  followed.  Then  I  heard  a  horse 
ridden  away. 

VI. 

That  day  has  left  an  impression  of 
profound  wretchedness  on  my  memory. 
I  came  out  of  the  panic  of  sudden  terror 
in  which  I  had  appealed  to  Holroyd  for 
protection  with  a  strange  feeling  of  re- 
morseful shame.  The  conviction  under 
which  I  had  spoken  faded  away,  effaced 
by  the  memories  of  the  evening.    Mars* 


ton  had  come  down  the  moment  he  heard 
of  my  accident  with  offers  of  help  and 
hospitality,  and  he  had  been  turned  away 
from  my  door.  It  sounds  absurd,  but  I 
believe  I  cried  in  thinking  of  the  little 
hospitable  preparations  Mrs.  Marston  had 
doubtless  made  for  my  reception,  and  of 
what  she  must  feel  when  her  husband  told 
her  he  had  been  in  my  hearing  refused 
admission  to  my  room.  Bodily  weakness 
makes  us  terribly  conscious  of  the  pa- 
thetic. In  my  suffering  and  exhaustion, 
the  question  whether  Marston  had  or  bad 
not  planned  my  murder  seemed  of  small 
account ;  and  all  I  wished  was  that  what  I 
had  done  could  be  recalled,  that  I  could 
close  ray  eyes  and  open  them  again  to 
see  him  standing  at  my  bedside  —  quand 
mime, 

I  thanked  Holroyd,  of  course;  and  to 
this  day  the  thought  of  him  is  odious  to 
me.  He  asked  no  questions  when  he  saw 
that  I  did  not  volunteer  an  explanation. 
It  was  an  X  quantity  added  to  the  column 
of  figures  Marston  had  on  the  wrong  side 
in  the  account  he  kept  against  him.  He 
closed  it  finally  that  evening,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  gave  full  weight  to  that  myste^i* 
ous  item  when  he  summed-up  and  struck 
the  balance. 

The  doctor  looked  in  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  —  a  grave,  sad,  silent  man. 
There  was  more  fever  than  the  injuries 
accounted  for,  he  said,  and  he  promised 
to  call  again  earlv  in  the  afternoon.  1 
heard  Holroyd  aslc  him  if  he  had  seen 
Colonel  Marston.  No,  he  had  not  met 
him  that  morning. 

And  so  the  day  went  on,  wearily  and 
painfully,  as  it  does  before  one  begins  to 
adapt  oneself  to  new  conditions.  My 
thoughts  had  begun  to  flow  back  and 
busy  themselves  in  arranging  and  weigh- 
ing evidence.  A  great  indignation  against 
Marston  slowly  took  possession  of  me  — 
not  on  my  own  account ;  strange  to  say, 
my  own  injuries  counted  for  hardly  any- 
thing in  my  anger.  No,  it  was  the  shame- 
less effrontery  with  which  he  had  suffered 
his  wife  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  her  hap- 
piness upon  the  foul  morass  of  his  life,  to 
embark  all  that  she  possessed  in  a  ship 
whose  rotted  timbers  only  hune  together 
by  paint  and  varnish.  I  considered  what 
could  be  done  to  save  her  —  what  poor 
Morris  and  the  woman  he  bad  loved  would 
have  wished.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  should  be  justified  in  destroying  the 
letters.  I  determined  to  write  to  Colonel 
Marston  and  say  that  I  should  do  so,  at 
the  same  time  declining  all  further  ac- 
quaintance  with  him. 
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My  resolution  was  taken  too  late. 
About  three  the  doctor  came  in.  His  de- 
pression seemed  deepened  into  gloom. 
He  examined  my  injuries  silently,  and 
then  asked  the  usual  routine  questions 
with  a  strange,  abstracted  manner. 

I  thought  something  was  going  wrong, 
and  asked  him  point  blank  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  no.  There  is  fever, 
but  that  will  pass,  I  trust.  No,  your  arm 
is  doing  favorably." 

He  was  hardly  listening;  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  preoccupied.  How  it  all 
comes  back  to  me  I  —  the  dull,  grey  light 
in  the  empty  room  and  the  unceasing  rush 
of  rain  on  the  roof. 

All  at  once  he  said,  as  if  with  a  sudden 
resolution,  — 

''  Captain  Hillyar,  you  dined  with  Colo- 
nel Marston  last  night.  Did  you  remark 
anything  strange  in  his  manner?" 

I  stared  in  surprise. 

"  Colonel  Marston  shot  himself  an  hour 
ago,"  he  went  on,  without  waiting  for  my 
reply.  **  His  wife  is  raving  m^.  Poor 
child!    Poor  child!" 

I  have  passed  through  Sultanpar  since, 
but  I  have  never  had  the  courage  even  to 
look  from  the  window  of  the  passing  train 
at  the  group  of  trees  that  shelters  Mars- 
ton^s  house,  or  at  the  cross  that  marks 
the  cemetery  where  he  and  his  wife  lie 
side  by  side.  They  stand  together  in  my 
memory  as  I  saw  them  last,  the  light  of 
love  on  their  faces,  and  all  around  them  a 
blackness  of  great  night. 


From  The  Scottith  Reriew. 
ODD  FOODS.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  our  read- 
ers information  relating  to  the  dietetic 
properties  of  familiar  foods,  still  less  to 
weary  them  with  tables  showing  their  com- 
position, cost,  and  alimentary  value.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  placing  before 
them  many  facts  relating  to  rare  foods, 
which  will  have  the  recommendation  of 
novelty,  although  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  advise  them  to  try  these  culinary  ec- 
centricities at  their  own  tables,  much  less 
to  introduce  them  into  general  favor. 

Popular  prejudices  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes wholesome  and  useful  food  continue 

•  I.  Oh  Diet  in  Relation  to  A  gt  and  Activity,  By 
Sir  Henrv  Thompson.     ifiSj. 

a.  A  Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics^  Physiologic 
cally  and  Therapeutically  considered.  Second  edi- 
tion.    By  Frederick  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


singularly  strong.  Speaking  generally, 
the  dearer  an  article  the  more  highly  it  is 
esteemed,  and  the  more  useful  it  is 
thought.  Surely  in  these  days  of  cookery 
exhibitions  and  food  lectures  such  crass 
ignorance  is  unpardonable.  The  money 
cost  is  regulated  mainly  by  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  procuring  the  food  in  ques- 
tion, and  seldom  bears  any  relation  to  its 
dietetic  value,  so  that  it  is  not  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  sixpence  laid  out  in  one 
way  will  sometimes  purchase  more  solid 
nutriment  than  a  sovereign  in  another. 
All  the  same  public  opinion  is  being  better 
guided,  and  radical  changes  are  taking 
place,  which  cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run, 
to  afiEect  the  demand  for  certain  familiar 
foods.  There  has,  for  example,  been  a 
salutary  enlightenment  in  the  estimatioo 
in  which  alcoholic  beverages  are  held,  and 
they  have  been  ousted  from  their  time* 
honored  position.  The  change  coming 
over  the  educated,  or  rather  the  medical 
mind,  respecting  them,  is  shown  in  the 
following  passage  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  British  Medical  youmai.  We  do 
not  know  the  author,  but  whoever  he  be, 
he  would  scarcely  have  escaped  lynching 
in  those  not  very  remote  days  when  insur- 
ance companies  hesitated  to  accept  the 
proposals  of  abstainers.  As  the  British 
Medical  Journal  does  not  advocate  total 
abstinence,  the  following  lines  are  espe- 
cially significant,  and  may  be  taken  as 
proving  what  scientific  observers  have 
been  compelled  to  admit,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  themselves :  — 

We  take  it  as  conclusively  proved  that  alco- 
hol is  not  a  necessary  food,  and  that  the  most 
perfect  physical  and  intellectual  vigor  is  com- 
patible with  rigid  total  abstinence.  We  may 
go  a  step  further,  and  confidently  assert  that 
people  in  perfect  health  are,  as  a  role,  better 
without  alcohol.  The  evils  of  intemperance 
are  manifest ;  the  evils  of  total  abstinence  are 
unproved  and  improbable.  We  can  aflirm 
with  confidence  that  while  alcohol  possesses  a 
certain  and  considerable  medical  value,  its 
therapeutic  range  is  gradually  becoming  more 
circumscribed.  Time  was  when  it  was  the 
first  suggestion  and  the  last  resort  of  the  dis- 
tressed practitioner :  we  are  wiser  now,  less 
confident  in  its  virtues,  less  ready  to  trust  so 
potent  a  weapon  to  hands  that  may  employ  it 
m  self-destruction.  Alcohol  should  be  rigidly 
prohibited  in  hysteria,  and  in.  all  forms  of 
quasi-hysterical  debility,  and  it  should  be  still 
more  strictly  withheld  in  every  case  whert 
there  is  an  undoubted  hereditary  tendency  to 
intemperance. 

The  dietetic  and  medicinal  value  of 
pure,  unmixed  water  is  still  imperfectly 
understood.    Combined  with  milk,  or  wito 
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any  other  substance,  it  loses  most  of  its 
solvent  properties,  and  must  then  be  re- 
garded as  a  more  or  less  concentrated 
food.  This  certainly  applies  to  many  of 
the  beverages  brought  to  table.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  hardly  goes  too  far  when  he 
asserts  that  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  de- 
cidedly less  valuable  than  pure  water; 
while  thick  or  thin  rich  soups  are  nothing 
but  highly  concentrated  foods,  and  not  bev- 
erages at  all.  We  have  still  much  to  do  to 
place  water  in  the  position  it  ought  to  hold, 
and  perhaps  nothing  short  of  a  prolonged 
residence  in  a  tropical  country,  where 
good,  cool  water  is  never  to  be  got,  is  re- 
quired to  teach  our  countrymen  the  bless- 
ing they  rate  so  lightly  in  the  inexhaustible 
supply  of  this  wholesome  beverage,  which 
they  enjoy  at  home. 

Among  many  charming  recent  dietetic 
works  we  must  speak  with  special  praise 
of  one  by  that  able  and  entertaining  writer, 
Sir  Henry  Thompson,  whose  own  dinner 
parties  are  reputed  to  be  among  the  most 
recherchh  in  town.  May  we  venture  to 
say  that  he  advocates  dietetic  simplicity 
of  a  type  that  might  do  for  baronets  ana 
wealthy  squires,  and  describes  entertain- 
ments which  a  city  alderman  would  not 
despise.  But  let  us  not  be  unjust.  Sir 
Henry  does  not  recommend  excess,  and 
he  warmly  praises  self-restraint,  while 
much  of  his  advice  as  to  dietetics  is  ex- 
cellent; would  that  we  as  a  nation  were 
only  wise  enough  to  take  it  to  heart.  **  He 
thinks  that  our  forefathers  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consider  this  great  subject.  Like 
Mr.  Squeers,  they  have  been,  he  admits, 
very  particular  of  our  morals.  He  sees  a 
wise  and  lofty  purpose  in  the  laws  they 
have  framed  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
cravings  of  religious  emotions.  But  those 
other  cravings  equally  common  to  human 
nature,  those  grosser  emotions,  cravings 
of  the  physical  body,  they  have  disre- 
garded. No  doubt,  he  says,  there  has  long 
been  some  practical  acknowledgment,  on 
the  part  of  a  few  educated  persons,  of  the 
simple  fact  that  a  m.an's  temper,  and  con- 
sequently most  of  his  actions,  depend 
upon  such  an  alternative  as  whether  he 
habitually  digests  well  or  ill ;  whether  the 
meals  which  he  eats  are  properly  con- 
verted into  healthy  material,  suitable  for 
the  ceaseless  work  of  building  up  both 
muscle  and  brain;  or  whether  unhealthy 
products  constantly  pollute  the  course  of 
nutritive  supply.  But  the  truth  of  that  fact 
has  never  been  generally  admitted  to  an 
extent  at  all  comparable  with  its  exceeding 
importance.     Herein  were  our  ancestors 


unwise.  The  relation  between  food  and 
virtue,  Sir  Henr^  maintains,  as  did  Py- 
thagoras before  him,  is  very  close  relation. 
His  view  of  this  relationship  is  not  the 
view  of  Pythagoras,  who,  as  Malvolio 
knew,  bade  man  not  to  kill  so  much  as  a 
woodcock  lest  haply  he  might  dispossess 
the  soul  of  his  grandam." 

What  is  precept  worth,  or  practice 
either?  How  many  admire  thrift,  and 
praise  simplicity  of  diet,  though  practising 
them  not,  and  satisfy  their  easy  con- 
sciences with  repeating  moral  truths,  but 
never  get  beyond  that  first  easy  stage.  To 
live  on  sixpence  a  day  and  to  earn  it  is  an 
infallible  cure  for  half  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir;  but  what  would  doctors  say 
to  it,  and  as  for  the  public,  how  they  would 
rebel.  "In  matters  of  diet,"  run  Sir 
Henry's  wise  words,  "  many  persons  have 
individual  peculiarities ;  and  while  certain 
fixed  principles  exist  as  absolutely  cardi- 
nal in  the  detail  of  their  application  to 
each  man*s  wants,  an  infinity  of  stomach 
eccentricities  is  to  be  reckoned  on.  The 
old  proverb  expresses  the  fact  strongly 
but  truly :  '  What  is  one  roan*s  meat  is 
another  man's  poison.'  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common  —  and  one  rarely  leaves  a 
social  dinner-table  without  observing  it  — 
than  to  hear  some  good-natured  person 
recommending  to  his  neighbor,  with  a 
confidence  rarely  found  except  in  alliance 
with  profound  ignorance  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  some  special  form  of  food,  or  drink, 
or  system  of  diet,  solely  because  the  ad- 
viser happens  to  have  found  it  useful  to 
himself."  It  is  not  only  the  good-natured 
companion  of  the  dinner-table  who  errs  in 
this  way.  He  were  an  ungrateful  churl  who 
would  willingly  say  a  harsh  word  about  our 
ministersof  the  interior,  so  sympathetic,  so 
patient,  so  courteous,  so  kind  !  Yet  it  must 
be  owned  that  they  are,  some  of  them,  a 
little  apt  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  varieties 
of  the  human  constitution,  to  take  all  hu- 
man stomachs  as  framed  on  one  fixed,  pri- 
mordial pattern ;  above  all  are  they,  as  old 
Lessuis  complained,  too  likely  to  "  bring 
men  into  a  labyrinth  of  care  in  the  obser- 
vation, and  unto  perfect  slavery  in  the 
endeavoring  to  perform  what  they  do  in 
the  matter  enjoin.  Sometimes  I  think  they 
do  but  flatter  the  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
and,  when  they  meet,  salute  each  other  as 
the  old  augurs  used.  There  are  folk  who 
will  not  so  much  as  take  a  pill  at  their 
own  venture,  and  never  fulfil  an  invitation 
to  dinner  without  a  visit  to  the  doctor 
next  morning.  He  cannot  afford  to  drive 
such  inquisitive  fools  from  his  door;  and 
so  it  may  be  that  the  healing  hand,  like  a 
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dyer's,  becomes  subdued  to  what  it  works 
in.  The  answer  given  by  his  physician  to 
FalstafiE  on  his  page's  authority,  is  one  it 
were  hardly  wise  to  risk  to-day  !  **  This 
hit  at  the  doctors  is  very  fair  and  good- 
natured;  whatever  wisdom  they  may 
preach  and  teach  in  public,  in  the  consult- 
ing-room they  must  consider  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  clients  and  employers,  so 
that  their  advice  needs  careful  weighing 
and  testing  before  being  carried  into  prac- 
tice. 

A  very  entertaining  writer,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  **  A  Layman,*'  contributed 
a  remarkable  paper  to  Afacmillan  a  couple 
of  years  ago  on  the  *^  Philosophy  of  Diet," 
in  which  he  showed  wonderful  ingenuity, 
although  the  subject  hardly  admitted  of 
great  novelty  or  even  of  freshness.  He 
observes  that :  — 

An  ingenious  seeker  after  the  truth  not  long 
ago  published  the  result  of  his  researches 
into  the  effect  of  tobacco  and  strong  drink  on 
the  brain.  It  was  a  curious  book,  extremely 
amusing,  and  not  at  all  so  foolish  as  might  be 
supposed.  But  some  random  utterances  there 
were,  and  none  so  random  as  those  of  one 
abstemious  student,  nameless,  if  I  remember 
right,  but  the  style  was  much  the  later  style 
of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  violently  denounced  to- 
bacco  as  a  general  curse,  and  refused  it  all 
virtues,  on  the  ground  that  the  great  men  of 
old  did  very  well  without  it.  *' Homer  sang 
his  deathless  song,"  so  wrote  this  fearful 
man;  **  Raphael  painted  his  glorious  Madon- 
nas, Luther  preached,  Guttenburg  printed, 
Columbus  discovered  a  new  world  before  to- 
bacco was  heard  of.  Xo  rations  of  tobacco 
were  served  out  to  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae ; 
no  cigar  strung  up  the  nerves  of  Socrates." 

**  A  Layman "  hardly  errs  when  he 
credits  the  high  pressure,  the  rapid  travel- 
ling, and  the  pitiless  competition  of  our 
age  with  aggravating  much  of  the  indiges- 
tion which  is  the  bane  of  modern  civilized 
life,  and  which  makes  so  much  work  for 
the  fashionable  physician  :  but  overindul- 
gence must  be  credited  with  its  share. 
"Certainly,'*  he  continues,  "our  stomachs 
are  more  bounded  than  was  Wolsey's.  To 
read  the  domestic  annals  of  the  close  of 
the  last  and  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, brings  back  the  Homeric  tales  of  the 
strength  and  prowess  of  the  heroes  who 
warred  on  the  plains  of  Troy.  No  man  of 
these  de<^enerate  davs  could  do  the  work 
our  fathers  did,  ^who  gloried  and  drank 
hard  ' !  They  had,  to  be  sure,  some  few 
points  in  their  favor  that  we  lack.  They 
did  not  need,  at  least  they  did  not  use, 
those  intermittent  aids  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  life  that  we  seem  to  find  so  neces- 
sary.    There  were  no  brandies  and  sodas. 


no  sherries  and  bitters,  no  five-o*cIock 
teas.  They  were  content  with  one  solid 
meal  in  the  day,  and  they  did  not  put  that 
ofiE  till  it  was  time  to  begin  to  think  about 
bed.  And  I  suspect,  the  roost  important 
point  of  all,  they  took  life  less  hastily^ 
not  less  seriously,  but  less  hastily  ;  their 
brains  were  not  always  at  high  pressure ; 
they  did  not  fritter  away  minds  and  tem- 
pers in  an  infinity  of  pursuits  —  pursuits 
of  business  and  pursuits  of  pleasure.  I 
suspect,  too,  tobacco  may  have  something 
to  say  to  it."  This  flattering  estimate  of 
the  abstemiousness  of  the  last  century  may 
be  very  true,  although  any  one  familiar 
with  "Harry  Esmond,"  the  roost  perfect 
work  which  Thackeray  ever  wrote,  must 
demur  to  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
That  wonderful  picture  of  human  charac- 
ter does  not  paint  our  ancestors  as  setting 
their  posterity  a  particularly  good  exam- 
ple; and  if  they  were  less  troubled  with 
ill-health,  a  matter  on  which  we  are  not 
clear,  at  any  rate  on  the  average  their 
lives  were  sixteen  years  shorter  than 
ours. 

Before  coming  to  what  we  may  regard 
as  the  more  practical  and  entertaining  part 
of  a  very  curious  and  not  sufficiently 
studied  subject,  let  us  for  a  few  minutes 
glance  at  the  condition  of  our  country  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  and  this  will  be  a 
fitting  introduction  to  the  consideration  of 
the  odd  foods  favored  by  certain  races 
and  classes.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
wheat  fetched  fifty  to  sixty  shillings  a 
quarter,  while  a  mechanic's  wages,  when 
in  full  work,  ranged  from  sixpence  to  a 
shilling  a  day.  Wheat  Is  now  hardly  two- 
thirds  as  dear,  while  wages  are  at  legist 
five  times  as  high.  Of  the  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  families  of  which  the 
population  of  England  consisted  in  1685, 
King  computed  that  four  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  ate  animal  food  twice  a 
week,  the  other  moiety  not  eating  it  at  all, 
or  not  oftener  than  once  a  week  ;  but  the 
absence  of  animal  food  from  the  dietary 
would  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  peo- 
ple were  ill  fed,  though  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  were.  London 
alone  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  coal  fires, 
while  provincial  towns  burned  wood  and 
turf,  and  what  that  means  let  any  one  de* 
scribe  who  has  passed  a  winter  in  the 
I  mild  climate  of  southern  France  or  north- 
\  ern  Italy.  Even  in  the  colliery  districts 
,  coal  was  hardly  at  all  used,  and  wood  was 
'  the  general  favorite.  As  for  the  agricul- 
tural poor,  how  vastly  their  condition  has 
improved  in  the  present  generation  a 
:  week  among  the  Dorset  and  Devon  peas- 
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antry  would  make   dear.      Two  hundred 
years    ago    matters    were    incomparabl' 
worse  than  anything  which   the  last  hi' 
century  has   passed  through.     Wagi 
I'enteenth 


seen  in  lime  of  plenlie  as  of  dearth,  but  U  I 

bly  I  should,  I  could  easily  bring  my  trial,  albeit 

igjf  ;  there  be  much  grounde  cared  nowe  almost  in 

'  place  than  haih  beene  of  late  years,  yet 


h  ceaturv  were  lower  in  the    *'"^''  *  P'''"  "*  ^°"'  con"""""  m  each  towne 

1  J-  .  ■   .    """'."'3'""'"'"'"'"'!"''    and  market,  without  any  iuat  cause,  that  the 

ral  distr.cts  than  in  the  manufacturing   ^.jfj^^  ,„j  p„„^^  labou^g  man  i^  not  able 

to  reach  unto  it,  but  is  driven  to  content  him' 

self  with  horse  come. 


t  have  hinted  how  things 
!  in  the  latter.  In  the  towns  the  liv- 
was  luxurious  compared  with  that  of 


the  V 


Sing  of  pi  I 


ialt,  c 


'of  life,  was  hardly  attempted,    who  contend  that  he  only  cared  for 


and  the  little  of  that  mineral  which 
used  was  obtained  from  sea-water  evapo' 
rated  in  shallow  troughs.  The  salt  ob- 
tained in  this  rude  fashion  gave  out  a 
most  offensive  odor  and  was  dangerous  to 
health.  Still  worse,  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation  depended  in  winter  for  its  meat 
supply  on  lood  preserved  with  the  evil- 
smelling  salt  got  from  the  evaporation  of 
brine,  and  the  consequence  was  scurvy 
and  other  loathsome  diseases.  In  times 
of  scarcity  the  distress  of  the  poor  was 
extreme,  and  the  government  was  fre- 
quently forced  to  institute  inquiries,  and 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  manner  that  would  now  be  justly 
reseated  as  intolerably  tyrannical  and  in- 
quisitorial. The  golden  age  of  England 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, nor  in  the  eighteenth  either.  Surely, 
too,  it  did  not  exist  immediately  anterior 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  l.aws,  for  it  was 
the  widespread  distress  of  the  time  which 
compelled  that  wise  and  enlightened,  but '  Ed' 
slow-moving  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  '■'" 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  lo  fiscal  reform, 
and  forced  him  to  support  measures  which 
cost  him  the  support  of  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Froude  puts  the  golden  age  of  f"'^ 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  ou 
century  ;  but  would  the  working  classes 
of  our  day  exchange  places  with  thi  ' 
unhappy  brethren  at  that  t 
gives  a  depressing  picture:  "  In  thi 
enteenth  century  the  laborer  was  glad  to  the 
get  barley,  and  was  often  forced  to  con^ 
tent  himself  with  poorer  fare."  In  Har 
rison's  introduction  to  "  Hollinshed,"  we 
have  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  work- 
ing population  in  the  golden  days,  as  Mr. 
Southey  calls  them,  of  good  Queen  Hess  ; 


terial  prosperity,  and  not  at  all  for  high 
thinking  and  pure  living.  This  may  be 
doing  hira  great  injustice;  but,  however 
that  be,  in  any  comparison  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England  in  1S30  with  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  his  au- 
thority and  accuracy  can  scarcely  be  im- 
pugned. We  quote  the  following  passtige 
from  his  review  of  Southey's  "  Colloquies 
of  Society." 

The  laboring  classes,  however,  were,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Southey,  better  fed  three  hundred 
years  ago  than  at  present.  We  believe  that 
he  is  completely  in  error  on  this  point.  The 
condition  of  servants  in  noble  and  wealthy 
families  and  of  scholars  at  the  Universities 
must  surely  have  been  better  in  those  times 
than  that  of  day  laborers,  and  we  are  sure 
that  it  was  not  better  than  that  of  our  present 
workhouse  paupers.  From  the  household 
book  of  the  Northumberland  family  we  find 
that  in  one  of  the  greatest  establishments  of 
the  kingdom  the  servants  lived  verv  much  as 
common  sailors  live  now.  In  the  reign  of 
■d  VI.  the  state  of  the  students  at  Cam- 
is  described  to  us,  on  the  very  best 
authority,  as  most  wretched.  Many  of  them 
dined  on  pottage  made  of  a  farthing's  worth 
of  beef,  with  a  little  salt  and  oatmeal,  and 
literally  nothing  else.  This  account  we  have 
n  a  contemporary  Master  of  St.  John's; 
parish  poor  now  eat  wheaten  bread. 


The  genlilite  (says  he]  commonly  provid< 
themselves  suScienily  of  wheat  for  their  owr 
tables,  whylst    their    household    and    poori 

ncighliors,  in  some  shires,  are  forced 

tent  themselves  with 
in    lime  of  dearth   many   with   bread 
eyther  of  bcaiies,  peason,  or  otes,  or  of  alto- 
gether and  ^oine  acurnes  among.     I  will 


the  glory  of   our  age  that   it   is 

Macaulay    making  the  lives  of   the  poor  easier  and 

happier,  and  bringing  within  their  reach 

iforts,   nay   the    luxuries   of    two 

ons  ago.     Had  the  poor  a  better 

knowledge  ofcooking  and  some  insight 

into  the  properties  of  food  they  might,  in 

view  of  the  low  prices  now  obtaining,  live. 

in  the  majority  of  cases,  comfortably  and 

well.     Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case, 

and  as  long  as  herrings  are  set  on  fire  and 

allowed  to  flare  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to 

prepare  them  for  the  table,  and  vegetables 

are  served  up  half  cooked,  there  is  press- 

^eaV^d    '°B:  '°:°'°,^P'   improvement.     Still  ti 


t   this 


I  the 


>tircmity  is  oft  so  well  to  be  ,  part  of  c 


taking  place,  and  on  the  whole  it 

■    direction.     But   to   turn 

ions  to  the  more  homely 


That  **  what  is  one  maD*s  poison  is  an- 
other's food,"  is  a  trite  saying,  but  con- 
veys volumes ;  it  practically  signifies  that 
all  the  articles  of  diet  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  are  harmless  ;  nay,  posi- 
tively nutritious  and  wholesome.  The 
dishes  which  Englishmen  relish  and 
fancy  man's  proper  food,  may  be  an 
abomination  to  persons  of  a  different  race 
and  creed  ;  and  the  foovi  eaten  with  pleas- 
ure in  other  lands  may  often  fill  us  with 
disgust.  Eating  and  drinking  are,  as  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  so  felicitously  says, 
mainly  matters  of  custom,  and  no  rule 
can  be  framed  that  is  absolutely  right,  and 
cone  entirely  wrong.  Man's  natural  food, 
—  what  is  it  but  tne  diet  which  chance, 
or  custom,  or  necessity  places  within  his 
reach.  One  man  eats  fish,  another  flesh, 
a  third  fowl,  a  fourth  fruit,  and  all  thrive, 
showing  the  vastness  of  the  resources 
which  man  commands,  and  bis  ready 
adaptability  to  the  most  varying  circum- 
stances. As  far  as  is  known,  no  kind  of 
bird  is  absolutely  unwholesome ;  none  at 
least  is  poisonous.  Few  four-footed  ani- 
mals are  uneatable,  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  amone  fishes  and  vegetables  that  we 
find  actual  poisons.  There  are  certain 
fishes,  principally  inhabitants  of  tropical 
seas,  that  at  all  seasons,  when  eaten,  de- 
stroy human  life ;  other  species  are  poi- 
sonous only  at  certain  seasons,  and,  still 
more  extraordinary,  individuals  of  some 
species  are  dangerous,  while  others  are 
wholesome.  As  far  as  fish  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation ;  the  health  of  the  fish  at  the  time 
of  its  capture,  the  food  on  which  it  had 
been  feeding,  or  some  idiosyncracy  of  the 
eater  may  be  important  factors  in  the 
result.  When  it  comes  to  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, we  can  then  generally  isolate  the 
chemical  principle  that  causes  death. 
Amongst  those  terrible  secrets  of  nature, 
which  we  shall  probably  never  clear  up, 
are  the  objects  gained  by  giving  strych- 
nine, nicotine  morphine,  atropine  and 
many  other  alkaloids  properties  so  deadly 
that  a  few  grains  destroy  life.  Why  does 
an  infinitesimal  dose  of  nux  vomica  con- 
vulse the  frame  of  the  strongest  man,  and 
bring  his  life  to  an  almost  instantaneous 
close,  and  with  such  indescribable  agony 
and  awful  muscular  contractions,  that  no 
death  more  full  of  horrors  can  be  con- 
ceived? It  ought  to  be  a  serious  offence 
to  put  any  animal  to  death  with  an  agent 
that  destroys  life  with  the  most  excruciat- 
ing torture.  Again,  why  is  prussic  acid  so 
pleasant  to  the  smell,  so  immediately  fatal 
when  swallowed?    Shall  we  ever  know? 
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Seaweed  is  eaten  on  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Ireland  in  vast  quantities,  and 
though  unpalatable  and  flavorless,  is  at 
times  the  chief  food  of  some  of  the  poor- 
est When  dry  it  is  richer  than  oatmeal 
or  Indian  corn  in  nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents, and  takes  rank  among  the  most  aa- 
tritious  of  vegetable  foods.  Laver  is  an 
exception  to  the  low  estimation  la  which 
seaweed  is  held,  and  is  a  favorite  condi- 
ment. We  have  known  it  eaten  io  large 
quantities  in  North  Devon,  and  with  mach 
relish.  To  prepare  seaweed  for  the  table, 
it  should  be  steeped  in  water  to  get  rid  of 
the  salt  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda  removes  the  bit- 
ter taste  which,  to  some  palates,  is  roost 
disa^eeable.  It  should  then  be  stewed 
in  milk  or  water  till  mucilaginous,  and  is 
best  flavored  with  vinenr  or  pepper. 
Under  the  name  of  martm  sauets,  laver 
was  at  one  time  esteemed  a  great  delicacy 
in  London.  Some  lichens  are  used  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  a  Swedish  professor, 
Stanberg,  has  recently  drawn  attention  to 
their  nutritive  properties.  Iceland  moss, 
when  freed  from  its  bitter  taste,  and  mixed 
with  rye  meal,  is  said  to  make  a  cheap  and 
nutritious  bread,  but  one  of  no  importance 
to  Britain  in  these  days  of  low  priced  flour, 
when  the  poorest  can  get  a  sufficient  of 
better  food.  Fungi  are  almost  evervwhere 
largely  eaten,  though  in  England  less  at- 
tention is  paid  to  them  than  they  deserve, 
and  few  kinds  appear  at  table.  The  com- 
mon field  agaric  every  one  knows,  but 
Cerhaps  the  most  excellent  sort  is  the 
eautiful  Laciarius  Deliciosui^  which,  un- 
fortunately, is  not,  like  the  Agaricus 
Campestris^  cultivated,  and  so  the  market 
is  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  and  small 
supplies  which  chance  or  good  fortune 
places  within  the  grasp  of  the  mushroom 
gatherer.  In  all  probability,  however,  no 
unsurmountable  difficulties  exist  io  the 
way  of  cultivating  many  species  of  fungi, 
and  distressed  agriculturists  might  find 
less  promising  ouUets  for  their  energies. 
Fungi,  like  human  beings,  give  off  car- 
bonic acid,  and  not  oxygen,  as  do  other 
vegetables.  This  peculiarity  is  probably 
due  to  the  absence  of  green  coloring  mat- 
ters. A  curious  error  is  to  suppose  that 
fungi  are  eatable  and  ioadsiooh  poison- 
ous ;  no  such  line  of  demarcation  exists, 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  has  the  name  toad- 
stool any  precise  meaning.  Very  many 
fungi  are  edible,  and  the  common  agaric 
usually  eaten  in  England  is  not  the  most 
palatable  and  wholesome.  Few  foods  are 
more  savory,  and  none  are  greater  favor- 
ites, than  well-cooked  fungi,  and  the  soolf 
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of  vegetarians  yearn  for  them.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  being  very  nutritious, 
but  physiologists  contend  that  this  is  an 
error,  and  that  a  given  weight  is  not  as 
valuable  as  from  the  chemical  composition 
of  fungi  it  ought  to  be.  This  must  not 
be  pressed  to  prove  that  mushrooms  are 
not  useful  food  adjuncts,  and  as  flavoring 
ingredients  they  have  few  superiors.  Far 
greater  use  of  them  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged, and  the  supply  should  be  increased 
twenty  fold,  and  in  this  way  a  most  valu- 
able industry  might  be  developed,  or, 
more  correctly,  created.  A  physician, 
whom  we  met  at  the  Woolhope  Fungus 
Dinner  at  Hereford,  told  us  that  twenty 
years  ago  he  had  freely  experimented  on 
fungi,  and  eaten  many  suspicious  species 
with  impunity.  When  the  smell  was 
pleasant  he  tasted  the  raw  mushroom  and 
then  fried  half  a  one.  He  rarely  suffered 
temporarily,  never  permanently,  and  he 
believed  that  most  fungi  could  be  eaten 
with  safety.  We  in  England  sometimes 
cultivate  the  common  field  mushroom,  the 
Agaricus  Campestris^  but  there  we  stop, 
although  that  distinguished  mycologist. 
Dr.  Cooke  of  Kew,  tells  us  that  probably 
many  other  species  could  be  as  easily  culti- 
vated, and  that  much  remains  to  be  learnt 
regarding  the  matter.  We  know  from 
many  experiments  that  the  Lactarius 
De/ic/osus  and  somti  of  "the  Agarici  Pro- 
ceri  are  excellent ;  they  are  in  places  fairly 
abundant,  and  are  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  the  sorts  held  in  high  favor  by  the  En- 
glish public. 

The  most  repulsive  food  which  human 
beings  could  eat  is  man.  Fortunately, 
cannibalism,  although  once  very  general, 
is  now  mainly  confined  to  the  most  de- 
graded tribes  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  to  some  districts  of  Australia  and 
Central  Africa.  Professor  Flower,  in  one 
of  his  charming  lectures  at  the  London 
Institution,  has  recently  dealt  with  pyg- 
mies, more  particularly  with  the  fast  dis- 
appearing Andaman  Islanders,  and  his 
description  of  their  culinary  dainties  must 
have  amused  liis  readers.  These  curious 
savages,  from  their  small  size  and  remark- 
able ethnological  peculiarities,  are  deeply 
interesting  to  anthropologists.  They  have 
been  accused  of  cannibalism,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Flower,  unjustly  —  al- 
though they  sometimes  eat  their  food  raw. 
Their  diet  is  varied  enough,  though  pre- 
senting no  peculiar  features,  and  consists 
of  wild  swine,  birds,  turtle,  wild  fruits, 
roots  and  seeds,  the  larvae  of  insects,  and 
honey.  Other  observers  credit  them,  we 
believe,   with   a   partiality  for  castor  oil, 
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which,  it  is  said,  they  gladly  accept  in 
payment  of  certain  small  services,  and 
which  we  presume  does  not  act  upon  them 
in  its  usual  fashion.  Froude  in  one  place 
remarks  that  "  The  African  Obeah  —  the 
worship  of  serpents,  and  trees,  and  stones 
—  after  smouldering  in  all  the  West  Indies 
in  the  form  of  witchcraft  and  poisoning, 
had  broken  out  in  Hayti  in  all  its  old  hid- 
eousness.  Children  were  sacrificed  as  in 
the  old  days  of  Moloch,  and  were  de- 
voured with  horrid  ceremony;  salted 
limbs  were  preserved  and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  unable  to  attend 
the  full  solemnities.''  But  nearer  home 
cannibalism  had  some  supporters.  Lind- 
say of  Pitscottie  relates  that  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  family  were  burnt  to  death,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  for  eating  chil- 
dren whom  they  had  stolen;  and  during 
the  French  Revolution  the  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  Princess  Laroballe  was  actu- 
ally torn  out  of  her  body  by  one  of  the 
yelling  savages  near,  taken  to  a  restaurant, 
and  there  cooked  and  eaten.  Human  flesh 
is  said  not  to  be  unpalatable,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  horrible  narrative  given 
by  Lindsay ;  he  mentions  that  as  one  of 
the  girls  was  being  taken  to  execution, 
she  exclaimed :  "  Wherefore  chide  ye  with 
me,  as  if  I  bad  committed  an  unworthy 
act?  Give  me  credence  and  trow  me,  if 
ye  had  experience  of  eating  men  and  wom- 
en's flesh  ye  would  think  it  so  delicious 
that  ye  would  never  forbear  it  again." 
The  Tannese  of  our  own  day  distribute 
human  flesh  in  little  bits  to  their  friends 
as  delicious  morsels,  and  say  that  the  flesh 
of  a  black  man  is  preferable  to  that  of  a 
white  one,  for  the  latter  tastes  salt;  other 
cannibals  hold  the  same.  The  mild  and 
gentle  Caribs  were  cannibals,  but  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Human  flesh,  according  to 
P^re  Labat,  who  visited  them  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  **  was  not  their  ordi- 
nary food,  but  they  boucanned  or  dried 
the  limbs  of  distinguished  enemies,  whom 
they  had  killed  in  battle,  and  then  handed 
them  round  to  be  gnawed  at  special  festi- 
vals." A  certain  religious  superstition 
generally  seems  to  underlie  cannibalism, 
and  perhaps  the  Maoris  ate  their  enemies 
for  other  reasons  than  adding  to  their  food 
supplies,  although  the  scarcity  of  animal 
food  in  their  islands  has  been  thought  to 
be  a  sort  of  excuse.  We  have  recently 
noticed,  however,  that  an  able  writer 
argues  that  cannibalism  is  not,  after  all, 
dying  out  so  quickly  nor  so  generally  as 
is  commonly  supposed. 

Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  in  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "  The  Lowlands  of  Mo- 
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ray "  gives  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  rabbit.  Except  along  the 
sea-board,  rabbits  were  so  scarce,  that, 
when  in  1830,  Lord  Kintore  introduced 
fox-hunting  in  Banff,  on  the  borders  of 
Aberdeen,  his  keepers  used  to  go  all  over 
the  country  carrying  rabbits,  which  they 
dropped  in  couples,  in  order  to  provide 
tempting  diet  for  the  foxes  I  "  Indeed,  in 
these  days  of  Ground  Game  Acts,"  she 
continues,  "'  it  seems  difficult  to  realize 
that  less  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  British  Parliament  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  a  special  Act  (a.d.  1792)  for  the 
*  Protection  of  Rabbits '  throughout  the 
Kingdom."  And  now  these  mischievous 
though  pretty  little  rodents,  whose  gam- 
bols, near  their  favorite  coverts,  in  the 
sunny  evenings  of  May  and  June,  greatly 
increase  the  pleasures  of  country  rambles, 
are  everywhere  so  plentiful  that  an  apol- 
ogy is  almost  needed  when  one  is  brought 
to  table,  and  many  fastidious  gourmets 
resent  being  expected  to  partake  of  what 
they  affect  to  regard  as  little  better  than 
vermin.  And  yet  what  is  nicer  to  the 
flesh  eater  —  that  abomination  of  the  vez- 
etarian  —  than  a  well-roasted,  tender, 
young  rabbit,  served  up  with  delicious 
gravy  and  well-cooked  vegetables  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  England,  where 
the  hare  is  threatened  with  speedy  extinc- 
tion, and  even  the  rabbit  is  at  last  in 
many  districts  becoming  less  plentiful 
than  it  was  a  very  few  years  ago,  some 
other  countries  are  more  tortunate,  and  do 
not  report  any  diminution  in  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  their  game.  For 
example,  sportsmen  will  be  interested  with 
the  following  figures  showing  that  Austria 
is  still  the  finest  sporting  country  of  west- 
ern  Europe.  The  number  of  preserves  in 
Austria,  not  counting  those  of  Hungary,  is 
15,764,  and  on  these  in  1887,  there  were 
shot  32  bears,  113  wolves,  24  lynxes, 
9,490  stags,  60,252  roebucks,  7,709  cha- 
mois, 2,^S  wild  boars,  26,411  foxes, 
9,929  polecats,  1,055  otters,  2,672  badgers, 
333  marmots,  and  1,439,134  hares.  Wild 
rabbits  are  scarce  in  Austria,  and  are  not 
included  in  the  general  massacre,  although 
27,687  were  shot  in  Bohemia,  where  war- 
rens are  most  plentiful.  When  we  have 
exterminated  the  British  hare,  we  shall 
probably  draw  an  abundant  supply  from 
central  Europe,  where  for  many  a  year  no 
scarcity  is  likely  to  be  felt,  and'  no  special 
precautions  for  its  preservation  will  be 
required. 

The  late  Bronson  Alcot,  father  of  the 
American  authoress,  was  a  vegetarian,  and 
criticised  meat  eaters  unmercifully.     To 


one  of  them  be  once  declared  that  the 
eater  of  mutton  became  a  sheep,  and  the 
eater  of  pork  a  hog.  **  And  is  it  not  also 
true,"  interposed  a  friend  who  humorously 
turned  the  tables  upon  him,  '*  that  eaters 
of  vegetables  become  small  potatoes?" 
Vegetarianism  can  however  be  both 
cheap,  agreeable,  and  varied,  although  the 
Committee  on  the  Army  Estimates  has 
just  stated  in  its  final  report,  that  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  and  other  distinguished  mil- 
itary authorities  have,  in  their  evidence 
before  that  committee,  expressed  a  strone 
opinion  that  soldiers  are  not  allowed 
enough  meat,  and  that  every  man*s  daily 
ration  should  be  increased  from  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  pound.  This 
would  mean  an  addition  of  ;£25o,ooo  to 
the  annual  outlay  on  our  army.  Some 
knowledge  of  foods,  more  particularly  of 
the  unfortunate  pulses,  held  so  cheap  by 
Burton  in  the  **  Anatomie  of  Melancholy, 
would  enable  the  dietary  to  be  recon- 
structed  and  put  on  a  satisfactory  foot- 
ing without  any  increased  expenditure. 
Colonel  Burnett,  commanding  officer  of 
the  First  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Rifies,  has  just  published  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  reforms  which  he  has 
made  in  the  rations  of  his  men,  and  which, 
without  any  increase  of  cost,  have  greatly 
added  to  the  comfort  of  his  battalion.  He 
has  made  more  use  of  those  savory  dishes 
in  which  the  soul  of  the  thrifty  foreign 
housewife  rejoices;  for  instance,  be  has 
had  the  bones  removed  from  the  meat, 
crushed  and  simmered  for  many  hours, 
adding  laree  quantities  of  vegetables  — 
peas,  lentils,  and  carrots  among  others. 
He  has  once  more  shown  the  value  of 
cheap  foods,  such  as  herrings,  as  a  relish, 
and  he  has  fed  his  men  more  rationally 
and  better,  and  at  less  money  cost.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge has  warmly  commended  Colooel 
Burnett,  and  has  ordered  copies  of  his 
report  to  be  forwarded  to  all  other  com- 
manding officers  for  their  guidance  and 
instruction. 

The  following  royal  bills  of  fare  show 
the  marked  contrast  between  1767  and 
1888,  and  are  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing attention.  The  first  was  found  among 
the  papers  preserved  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  has  been  recently  -published  in  the 
'*  Percy  Family  History."  It  is  marked 
"  Windsor,  February  6th,  1767."  ••  Pottage 
of  Rice.  Roasted  pullets.  Mutton  col- 
lops.  Leg  of  Pork  roasted  and  Potatoes. 
Hare  roasted.  A  Guinea  fowl  roasted. 
Spinnage  and  Sweatbreads.  A  Pippin 
Tart.     Oysters    in    Scollops.    Macaroni 
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Sweet  Beef,  cold  and  collared.  Boar's 
Head/*  Altogether  an  ample  and  suffi- 
ciently varied  menu.  The  second  is  the 
menu  of  the  entertainment  given  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  at  Innsbruck,  when 
our  queen  lunched  with  him,  on  her  way 
from  Florence  to  Berlin.  It  shows  the 
change  of  names,  although  it  may  not  be 
superior  in  other  respects :  "  Consomm^ 
Royal.  Fruites  de  riviere  au  bleu  ;  Sauce 
Hollandaise.  Filet  de  boeuf  k  Tlmp^ra- 
trice ;  Asperges  en  branches.  Poulard 
de  Styrie.  Salade  k  la  fVangaise.  Com- 
potes." 

To  return  to  odd  foods.  The  lion  is 
eaten  by  some  African  races,  although  its 
flesh  is  in  small  favor  with  them,  while  the 
Zulus  find  carrion  so  much  to  their  liking 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Colenso,  they  apply 
to  food  teeming  with  large  colonies  of 
grubs,  the  comprehensive  word  uborni^ 
which  signifies,  in  their  uncouth  jargon, 
"great  happiness."  David  Livingstone 
tells  us  that  the  aboriginal  Australians  and 
the  Hottentots  prefer  the  intestines  of 
animals,  and  he  adds  that  "it  is  curious 
that  this  is  the  part  which  wild  animals 
always  begin  with,  and  that  it  is  the  first 
choice  of  our  men."  The  hippopotamus 
is  another  favorite  meat  of  the  Africans, 
when  they  can  catch  it;  its  flesh  when 
young  is  tender  and  palatable,  but  it  be- 
comes very  coarse  and  unpleasant  with 
advancing  years.  The  Abyssinians  find 
the  rhinoceros  much  to  their  liking ;  so 
they  do  the  elephant,  which  is  also  eaten 
in  Sumatra.  Dr.  Livingstone  speaks  of 
elephant's  foot  as  excellent.  "  We  had 
the  foot  cooked  for  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, and  found  it  delicious.  It  is  a  whit- 
ish mass,  slightly  gelatinous  and  sweet 
like  marrow.  A  long  march  to  prevent 
biliousness  is  a  wise  precaution  after  a 
feast  on  elephant's  foot.  Elephant's 
tongue  and  trunk  are  also  good,  and  after 
long  simmering  much  resemble  the  humps 
of  a  buffalo  and  the  tongue  of  an  ox,  but 
all  the  other  meat  is  tough,  and  from  its 
peculiar  flavor  only  to  be  eaten  by  a  hun- 
gry man,"  The  elephants  eaten  during 
the  Siege  of  Paris  were  said  to  be  a  great 
success,  and  the  liver  was  pronounced 
finer  than  that  of  any  goose  or  duck,  while 
some  steaks  cut  off  Chunee,  the  elephant 
shot  at  Exeter  Change,  on  being  cooked 
were  described  as  pleasant  meat. 

The  bison,  once  so  plentiful  in  America, 
but  now  almost  extinct,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  British  ox. 
Probably  no  one,  who,  at  the  American 
Exhibition,  three  years  ago,  saw  a  few 
shaggy  survivors  of  the  countless  milliops 


that  so  recently  roamed  over  the  American 
plains,  was  particularly  impressed  by  their 
appearance.  Small,  dark,  uncouth,  and 
with  very  short  legs,  they  bore  little  resem- 
blance to  the  huge  monsters  whom  Cooper 
described  and  Catlin  depicted,  but  we 
need  hardly  observe  that  persons  who 
knew  the  bison  as  he  is,  admitted  that  the 
specimens,  which  were  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  oE  the  American  Exhibition, 
were  thoroughly  representative.  The 
coarse  flavor  and  great  toughness  of  bison 
flesh  are  not  pleasant  to  the  civilized  pal- 
ate, and  the  meat  cannot  be  called  a  luxury, 
though  the  hump  and  the  tongue  are  supe- 
rior to  the  remainder  of  the  carcase.  The 
author  of  an  excellent  work  on  America, 
Charles  Augustus  Murray,  while  not  car- 
ing for  bison  meat  in  general,  adds  that 
the  udder  of  a  young  cow  is  a  most  ex- 
quisite dish,  and  when  well  cooked  — that 
secret  of  all  good  cooking —  is  extremely 
sweet  and  delicate.  Mr.  Murray  remarks, 
however,  that  more  than  once,  after  being 
without  food  or  drink  for  forty-eight  hours, 
he  was  literally  mad,  and  in  spite  of  Eton 
traditions  he  threw  aside  the  last  vestige 
of  refinement,  and  tearing  open  some 
buffalo  bull  or  cow,  which  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  rifle,  devoured  large  pieces 
of  the  liver  hot  and  reeking  with  blood. 
No  cooking  was  necessary,  and  he  con- 
tinues that,  although  almost  ashamed  to 
say  so,  he  never  made  a  more  delicious 
meal,  nor,  on  one  occasion,  did  he  stop 
till  nearly  the  whole  of  the  large  liver  had 
been  swallowed.  Savages  always  have 
preferred  and  always  will  prefer  quantity 
to  quality,  and  the  huge  lumps  of  raw 
meat,  sometimes  burnt  on  one  side  and 
almost  cold  on  the  other,  which  are  the 
chief  features  of  an  Indian  banquet,  would 
not  tempt  our  fastidious  appetites.  Mr. 
Murray  was  naturally  surprised  to  see 
how  early  they  are  taught  to  be  glut- 
tons :  — 

In  our  tent  was  a  little  girl,  nearly  two  years 
old,  so  dreadfully  affected  by  the  whooping- 
cough,  that  it  frequently  caused  me  to  be 
awake  half  the  night,  and  I  hourly  expected 
it  to  break  a  blood-vessel  and  die.  This  poor 
little  wretch's  temper  was  as  bad,  and  as 
badly  nursed  as  her  health ;  she  governed  the 
whole  tent,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  she 
survived  a  week,  considering  that  her  mother 
and  aunts  used  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  kill  her,  short  of  a  lethal  weapon.  I  have 
seen  her  in  the  course  of  one  morning,  she 
being  only  two  years  old,  eat  a  good  bowl  of 
half-boiJea  maize,  then  enough  green  grapes 
and  plums  to  give  cholera  to  a  bargeman,  then 
a  large  hunch  of  buffalo  meat  nearly  raw,  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  stopped,  and  began  to 
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cry  and  scream  for  what  I  knew  not,  but  her 
mother  knew  better,  and  the  poor  woman  was 
obliged  to  open  her  blanket  and  suckle  the 
young  screamer,  who  still  held  the  half-eaten 
slice  of  buffalo  meat  in  her  hand.  Even  the 
hints  that  kindly  nature  gave  were  lost  upon 
them,  for  after  she  had  rejected  the  unripe 
fruit,  with  evident  proof  of  her  aversion  too 
disagreeable  for  me  to  forget,  within  ten 
minutes  I  saw  the  child  again  taking  another, 
and  at  least  as  large  a  dose,  of  the  same  com- 
position. So  much  for  infant  diet  among  the 
Pawnees. 

Savages,  when  they  have  the  chance, 
eat  to  repletion,  althous;h  when  they  can- 
not get  food  they  bear  the  pangs  of  hunger 
with  great  composure,  like  the  Grub  Street 
hack,  who  could  gorge  or  starve  with  equal 
fortitude,  but  could  not  be  moderate. 
Johnson*s  insatiable  appetite  for  fish  sauce 
and  veal  pies  would  have  made  him 
at  home  among  these  western  savages. 
Great  allowance  must  nevertheless  be 
made  for  people  who  are  often  for  weeks 
at  a  time  without  regular  and  sufficient 
supplies  ;  when  an  opportunity  of  satisfy- 
ing the  appetite  offers  itself  it  is  not 
allowed  to  pass,  and  the  disgusting  vo- 
racity of  Indian  warriors  proceeds  from 
much  the  same  cause  that  made  Johnson 
at  table  a  particularly  objectionable  neigh- 
bor, for  like  a  famished  wild  beast,  he  tore 
his  food,  with  the  veins  swelling  on  his 
forehead  and  the  perspiration  streaming 
down  his  face.  The  poetry  and  glamour 
of  savage  life  vanish  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
tain of  romance  is  lifted  from  it ;  it  is  only 
in  civilized  circles  that  abundance  can  be 
used  without  being  abused.  The  exploits 
of  members  of  English  friendly  societies 
on  one  of  their  annual  feast  days  have 
always  seemed  to  us  to  show  how  very 
thin  is  the  veneer  of  civilization  in  some 
classes  in  our  own  country.  We  once 
overheard  a  conversation  in  which  one  of 
these  worthies  was  complaining  that  a 
club  doctor  had  refused  to  pass  him. 
*•  Said  I  wasn't  strong  !  "  thundered  the 
ill-used  Staffordshire  mechanic;  "why, 
IVe  eaten  a  whole  leg  of  mutton  at  one 
sitting!  Who  says  I'm  not  strong? 
Fit  for  any  club.**  Such  an  individual 
would  consume  anything  set  before  him. 
He  would  not  be  unworthy  to  take  his 
place  among  the  low  caste  inhabitants  of 
India,  who  would  not  find  fault  with  the 
bison,  as  they  not  only  relish  the  dog. 
the  cat,  and  the  rat,  which  some  other 
nations,  farther  advanced  in  civilization, 
do  not  despise,  but  they  consider  the 
iox,  the  wolf,  the  leopard,  and  the  jackal, 
savory. 


What  constitutes  good  manners  at  table  ? 
On  this  point  let  Mr.  Murray  give  us  a 
lesson :  — 

I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  kill  a  fawn,  the 
only  deer  seen  since  we  left  the  fort,  which 
furnished  us  with  a  good  supper  and  no  more, 
for  never  did  I  see  anything  equal  to  the  ap- 
petite of  our  Indian  —  ribs,  head,  shoulders, 
disappeared  one  after  the  other.  He  quietly 
ate  everything  placed  before  or  near  him  with- 
out  the  slightest  symptom  of  diminished 
power,  but  I  was  not'then  aware  of  the  incred- 
ible capacity  of  Indians,  or  of  their  notion 
that  it  is  impolite  to  decline  proffered  food 
under  all  circumstances  whatsoever. 

The  same  charming  writer  gives  a  very 
amusing  account  of  a  great  medicine-feast 
of  powerful  Pawnee  chiefs,  to  which  he 
had  the  signal  honor  of  being  invited.  As 
usual  on  such  occasions  it  consisted  of 
only  one  kind  of  food.  Fifty  guests  were 
expected  to  empty  an  enormous  cauldron 
of  maize,  which  was  boiling  on  a  fire 
before  the  tent.  Mr.  Murray  had  often 
admired  at  other  feasts  the  capacity  and 

Perseverance  of  hungry  Indians,  but  never 
efore  had  he  witnessed  such  a  trial  of 
speed  as  the  present.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions Pawnee  etiquette  allows  the  invited 
guests,  when  they  have  eaten  as  much  as 
they  can,  to  stop,  but  the  present  feast 
proceeded  on  a  different  rule ;  it  was  4r 
rigueur  that  everything  must  be  eaten  on 
the  spot,  and  be  devoured  as  quickly  as 

Cossible,  those  who  were  last  in  the  race 
eing  laughed  at  and  lightly  esteemed. 
The  guests  were  arranged  in  pairs,  and  to 
each  pair  was  assigned  a  three-quart  bowl 
of  boiled  maize,  that  from  protracted  sim- 
mering had  acquired  a  glue-like  con- 
sistency. This  sticky  mass  was  to  be 
swallowed  without  water  or  milk,  or  any 
other  kind  of  fluid.  To  crown  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's misfortunes,  besides  having  already 
had  his  usual  dinner,  be  had,  before  re- 
ceiving the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  the 
banquet,  taken  part  in  two  common  feasts. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  look  at  the  propor- 
tions of  his  partner,  but  instead  of  a  lean 
and  hungry  man,  capable  of  swallowing 
an  ox,  he  saw  a  little  fat  chief,  who  made 
him  understand  that  he  was  not  in  good 
form.  Hardly  had  Mr.  Murray  reaJixed 
the  horrors  of  the  situation  than  the  signal 
was  given  and  the  banquet  commenced. 
In  a  lew  moments  the  plump  chief  gave 
I  out,  pleading  severe  illness,  when  his  left- 
hand  neighbor,  a  huge,  hungrv  warrior, 
I  who  had  already  eaten  his  bowl,  was  per- 
mitted to  replace  him.  With  bis  aid  tbe 
bowl  was  attacked  with  redoubled  ardor; 
i  the  big  chief  covered   himself  with  dis- 
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tinction,  without  turning  a  hair  or  resent- 
ing the  artifices  of  Mr.  Murray  to  get  him 
to  take  two-thirds  of  the  bowl,  but  by  the 
time  it  was  emptied  nearly  all  the  other 
guests  had  finished,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
somewhat  to  his  chagrin,  found  himself 
the  last  but  one.  His  great  wish  was  to 
prove  to  the  Pawnees  that  he  could  beat 
them  in  any  trial  of  strength,  but  he  had 
to  confess  that  he  was  no  match  for  them 
at  a  state  banquet.  What  a  contrast  to 
good  Bishop  Ken,  who,  during  part  of  his 
life,  subsisted,  and  very  comfortably  too, 
on  one  frugal  meal  a  day. 

The  people  of  Zanzibar  should  stand 
high  for  the  comprehensive  character  of 
their  cuisine.  Among  other  delicacies  are 
a  small  monkey,  the  Cercopithecus  Gris- 
coviridis,  and  a  fruit-eating  bat.  Locusts 
are  relished  by  the  Bedawin  of  Mesopota- 
mia, and  some  other  Eastern  tribes;  they 
are  placed  on  strings  and  eaten  on  jour- 
neys with  bitter  and  unleavened  bread. 
The  Jews,  who  were  prohibited  eating 
many  kinds  of  food,  which  our  larger  expe- 
rience teaches  us  are  palatable  and  whole- 
some, as  well  as  some  that  we  do  not 
venture  to  touch,  were  permitted  to  have 
their  fill  of  locusts,  "Even  of  these  ye 
may  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the 
bald  locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  beetle 
after  his  kind,  and  the  grasshopper."  (Lev. 
xi.  22.)  John  the  Baptist  also  ate  locusts 
and  wild  honey,  and  throve  exceedingly 
upon  them,  till  Herod  put  a  period  to  his 
splendid  labors,  and  we  might  learn  many 
a  useful  lesson  from  his  abstemiousness. 
The  locust  is  an  article  of  diet  to  this  day, 
but  only  of  the  very  poor ;  it  is  thrown 
into  boiling  water,  and  eaten  with  salt. 
To  live  on  locusts  and  wild  honey  conveys 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  extreme  pov- 
erty and  frugality  to  a  traveller  in  the 
East  than  to  any  one  else.  Locusts,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  cooked;  sometimes 
they  are  eaten  fresh.  They  are  said  to 
have  a  strong  vegetable  taste,  the  flavor 
largely  depending,  as  might  be  expected, 
on  the  plants  on  which  they  have  been 
feeding.  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  showed 
hiscommon  sense  by  not  being  fastidious, 
considered  them  palatable  when  roasted. 
Besides  being  taken  by  the  Bedawin  they 
are  eaten  by  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabians,  and  by  the  Bushmen  and  North 
American  Indians.  Nor  is  the  locust  a 
dish  of  recent  times  only.  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  and  Ludolphus  both  mention  a  people 
in  Ethiopia  who  ate  locusts.  The  latter 
says :  "  It  is  a  very  sweet  and  wholesome 
sort  of  dyet,  by  means  of  which  a  certaio 
Portuguez  garrison    in    India,  that    was 


ready  to  yield  for  want  of  provisions,  held 
out  till  It  was  relieved  another  way." 
Madden  speaks  of  the  Arabs  drying 
locusts,  grinding  them  to  powder,  and 
mixing  the  latter  with  water,  and  then 
moulding  the  dough  into  round  cakes, 
which  when  cooked  served  as  bread. 

Some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  South 
America  are  accused  of  eating  everything 
that  by  any  possibility  will  support  human 
life.  Humboldt  saw  children  drag  enor- 
mous centipedes  from  their  holes  and 
crunch  them  between  their  teeth  ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  said,  insects  and  their 
larvae  are  favorite  foods  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  West  Indies  a  large 
caterpillar,  found  on  the  palm-tree,  is 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  and  why  not, 
let  us  ask.  To  our  civilized  taste,  how- 
ever, carrion  and  bad  eggs  seem  foods 
which  no  human  being  could  relish.  Not 
so — the  Chinese  prefer  stale  to  fresh 
eggs,  and  the  Pariahs  of  Hindostan  fight 
greedily  with  the  dogs  and  jackals  for 
putrid  carrion.  They  would  relish  the 
rousette,  a  kind  of  bat  plentiful  in  Java, 
which  the  natives  value;  but  although  its 
flesh  is  white,  delicate,  and  tender,  it  gen- 
erally smells  strongly  of  musk.  The 
Nagus  also  eat  raw  meat. 

Among  the  Greenlanders  and  the  Es- 
kimo the  seal  is  an  important  food;  and 
in  spite  of  being  coarse  and  oily,  was  for- 
merly eaten  in  England.  The  porpoise 
was  also  an  English  dish,  and  the  liver  is, 
when  fried,  still,  we  believe,  relished  by 
sailors.  Arctic  explorers  have  found  the 
walrus  very  palatable,  and  it  is  largely 
consumed  by  the  Eskimo.  The  Japan- 
ese, New  Zealanders,  and  western  Austra- 
lians consider  the  whale  good  eating ;  and 
the  Eskimo,  we  need  hardly  remind  the 
reader,  highly  approve  of  blubber,  and  get 
through  enormous  quantities.  The  blub- 
ber and  flesh  of  the  narwhal  are  one  of  the 
Greenlanders*  dainties,  while  the  Sibe- 
rians and  the  Eskimo  —  those  heroic  con- 
sumers of  everything  that  they  can  get  — 
live  in  part  on  reindeer  flesh.  The  croco- 
dile is  greedily  devoured  by  the  natives  of 
certain  districts  of  Africa;  but  Living- 
stone naively  writes:  "To  us  the  thought 
of  tasting  the  musky-scented,  fishy-looking 
flesh  carried  the  idea  of  cannibalism," 
though  he  remarks  that  its  eggs  are  dug 
out  of  the  ground  and  devoured  by  the 
natives.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  he  adds 
that  in  taste  they  resemble  hens*  eggs, 
with  perhaps  a  smack  of  custard,  and  they 
would  be  as  highly  relished  by  the  whites 
as  by  the  blacks  were  it  not  for  their  un- 
savory origin  in  men  eaters. 
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The  foregoing  do  not  exhaust  the 
strange  foods  of  the  world,  —  dogs,  cats, 
horses,  lizards,  bears,  hedgehogs,  frogs, 
otters,  skunks,  rats,  mice,  wolves,  camels, 
and,  indeed,  almost  every  creature  that 
runs,  or  flies,  or  crawls,  or  swims,  is  in 
favor  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  another, 
and  properly  served  up  is  palatable. 
Surely  cuMnary  eccentricity  could  no  fur- 
ther go  than  the  Germans  in  preparing 
sauer  kraut.  This  dish  is  a  vegetable  del- 
icacy prepared  from  the  leaves  of  cab- 
bages ;  the  stalk  and  mid  rib  having  been 
removed,  the  leaves  are  cut  up  and  placed 
in  a  suitable  receptacle  in  layers,  with 
plenty  of  salt.  The  strange  mess  is  next 
subjected  to  pressure,  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  becomes  sour  from  acid  fer- 
mentation, then,  being  fit  for  food,  and,  as 
wholesome  as  it  can  ever  become,  it  is 
stewed  in  its  own  liquor  and  eaten. 

To  come  to  our  own  country,  where  we 
do  not  eat  sauer  kraut  and  blubber,  birds' 
nests  and  puppies,  we  shall  nevertheless 
find  some  odd  foods.  The  hedgehog,  a 
favorite  dish  in  Barbary,  and  not  disap- 
proved in  Spain,  is  eaten  by  gipsies ; 
squirrels,  too,  are  occasionally  cooked  in 
this  countrv,  and  are  most  delicious,  and 
fully  as  palatable  as  jugged  hare ;  at  any 
rate  we  have  ourselves  stewed  them,  and 
we  can  testify  that  they  are  excellent.  It 
is  even  said  that  frogs  —  the  Rana  escu- 
lenta  —  are  often  eaten  in  the  north  of 
Kngland,  while  we  know  how  the  poor 
turtle  fares  when  city  aldermen  get  him 
within  their  clutches.  We  do  not  eat 
toads,  but  the  negroes  do,  and  they  con- 
sider them  very  palatable,  and  a  species 
known  as  Rana  Bombina  is  in  some  places 
eaten  like  fish.  Sharks  are  good  eating, 
and  are  relished  by  the  Gold  Coast  negroes 
and  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  but  not 
by  those  of  western  Australia ;  the  Poly- 
nesians feast  on  them  raw,  and  gorge 
themselves  in  a  most  disgusting  fashion. 
In  the  north  of  Scotland  the  small, 
smooth  hound  shark  is  still  often  eaten, 
and  is  esteemed  a  dainty,  while  the 
wealthy  Chinese  enjoy  the  fins  of  another 
species  of  the  same  formidable  fish.  Bees, 
grubs,  white  ants,  grasshoppers,  moths  of 
many  varieties,  spiders,  caterpillars,  the 
cicada,  and  even  flies,  and  the  chrysalis 
of  the  silkworm  are  eaten.  During  Lent, 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  vineyard  snail 
is  in  request.  Apropos  of  snails  —  a  resi- 
dent in  Wilts  recently  wrote  to  the  papers 
in  some  amazement ;  he  had  actually  seen 
a  man  hunting  for  snails,  intending  to  eat 
them,  and,  still  more  extraordinary  in  the 
opimon  of   the   writer,  this  man  praised 


them.  Roasted  on  the  bars  of  the  grate 
and  eaten  with  pepper  and  vinegar,  they 
are  said  to  be  delicious,  but  when  soaked 
in  salt  and  water,  and  cooked  and  served 
after  the  fashion  of  whelks,  they  were 
still  better.  The  common  gardeQ  snail 
puts  on  a  load  of  fat  just  before  retiring 
for  the  winter,  and  this  Wilts  snail-hunter, 
without  perhaps  understanding  the  reason, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  during 
that  season  that  these  molluscs  were  fit 
for  human  consumption.  Most  likely  he 
was  wrong,  but,  in  supping  on  such  daintv 
morsels,  the  Wilts  gourmet  proved  himself 
more  sensible  than  many  people,  who 
would  call  him  hard  names,  and  then 
swallow  a  dozen  raw  oysters,  and  a  piece 
of  cheese  swarming  with  parasites.  la 
some  parts  of  England  snails  are  still 
eaten,  not  as  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  but 
at  stated  feasts.  The  Newcastle  glass- 
workers  were  once,  tradition  says,  famous 
for  a  partiality  for  snails,  and  every  year 
had  a  sort  of  gastronomic  festival,  at  which 
snails  figured  as  the  principal  dish. 
Whether  this  good  old  custom  continues 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  iron-puddlers  of 
some  parts  of  the  Black  Country  still  enjoy 
the  same  dainty,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  to 
hear  of  snails  boiled  in  milk  being  pre- 
scribed, like  the  viper  broth  of  Carolinean 
times,  for  consumptive  patients,  though 
we  should  not  venture  to  say  that  the 
medical  profession  should  include  snails 
among  its  weapons.  We  have  in  bygone 
days,  when  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
nail-making  districts  of  StafiEordshire,  seen 
men  filling  paper  bags  with  snails  to  make 
soup,  and  we  remember  being  told  that 
they  were  excellent  eating.  Near  Brom« 
yard,  in  Herefordshire,  and  in  Scotland 
the  same  use  has  been  made  of  them.  It 
is  less  pleasant  to  know  that  they  were 
once  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  imi- 
tation cream,  and  that  they  are  still  bruised 
and  stewed  in  milk  to  make  an  article 
passing  under  that  most  comprehensive 
name. 

Science  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the 
eminently  nutritive  properties  of   snails. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  large quanti* 
ties  of  these  molluscs  seen  in  the  chalk 
pastures  after  rain,  and  which  are  eaten 
by  the  sheep  along  with  the  short  sweet 
herbage  on  which  both  sheep  and  snails 
feed,  have    their    share    in    giving    that 
peculiar  flavor  to  which  South  Down  mut- 
ton owes  its  celebrity.    The  English  prej* 
;  udice    against    snails  is    singular,  since, 
j  from  time  immemorial,  considerable  quan- 
.  tities  have  been  collected  round   London 
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and  on  the  Kent  pastures  for  export  to 
France.  In  the  latter  country  there  is  no 
squeanji'shness  ;  most  people  there  only 
regret  that  snails  are  too  expensive  to  be 
indulged  in  frequently.  In  Covent-Gar- 
den  the  common  snail  often  appears  for 
sale  ;  the  purchasers,  however,  are  almost 
exclusively  members  of  the  French,  Aus- 
trian, and  Italian  colonies  of  London; 
while  the  Lisbon  fruit  market  is  said  in 
autumn  to  be  well  supplied  with  huge 
basketfuls  of  snails,  and  in  Madrid  and 
other  wealthy  Spanish  cities,  fifteen  differ- 
ent kinds  have  been  counted  on  the  slabs 
of  the  dealers.  In  Italy  they  are  very 
popular  ;  but  no  sooner  are  the  Alps  passed 
than  the  snail  begins  to  disappear  from 
the  table,  until,  w^hen  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den are  reached,  it  is  never  seen  there. 
In  Switzerland,  however,  snails  are  reared 
and  fattened  with  great  care  and  are  re- 
garded as  luxuries,  and  some  are  exported 
pickled.  In  some  large  northern  towns 
with  a  cosmopolitan  population  the  snail 
has,  as  in  London,  a  few  patrons  ;  but  as 
a  broad  rule,  the  Latin  races  are  its  friends, 
just  as  they  are  of  a  dozen  other  foods 
which  we  neglect.  In  southern  Europe 
the  vineyard  snail  is  the  sort  held  in  most 
esteem.  This  species  occurs  in  England, 
and  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Romans,  while  other  authorities 
hold  that  it  was  not  brought  over  till  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  It  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  neighborhood  of 
old  Roman  camps,  and  is  very  plentiful 
on  chalk  and  other  dry  soils.  An  opinion 
now  very  generally  held  is  that  the  Helix 
pomatia  is  a  native  British  species.  The 
rulers  of  the  world  were  not  content  with 
merely  eating  it  in  every  form,  they  even 
fattened  it  in  cochlearia^  on  meal  boiled  in 
wine,  which  was  regarded  as  the  best  food 
for  producing  large  and  juicy  specimens. 
The  trade  in  snails  is  perhaps  greater  than 
even  during  the  palmy  days  of  Roman 
luxury.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Dijon,  a 
small  farmer  is  said  to  have  cleared  three 
hundred  pounds  from  his  annual  snail 
harvest ;  the  vine  growers  keep  them  in 
dry  cellars,  or  in  trenches  under  a  layer 
of  leaves  and  earth  ;  and  from  certain 
escar^oti^res,  near  Ulm  in  Wiirtemberg, 
ten  million  vineyard  snails  are  sent  every 
year  to  other  gardens,  to  be  fattened  be- 
fore being  sold  for  the  use  of  the  Austrian 
convents  during  Lent.  From  Troyes  it 
has  been  calculated  that  snails  to  the 
value  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  —  the 
wholesale  price  being,  it  is  said,  as  high  as 
four  shillings  a  hundred — are  forwarded 
to  the   Paris  markets.     Packed  in  casks, 


some  are  even  exported  to  the   United 
States. 

If  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  land  snails 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  sea  ones.  They 
are  more  delicate  in  fibre  and  flavor,  an(l 
being  for  the  most  part  vegetable  feeders, 
are  more  cleanly  in  their  habits;  though, 
as  we  are  not  influenced  by  the  filthy  food 
of  the  swine  to  banish  him  from  our  ta- 
bles, this  objection  is  perhaps  rather  far 
fetched.  Their  wholesomeness  is  ua- 
questionable.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a 
case  of  poisoning,  or,  when  taken  in  mod- 
eration, of  dyspepsia  or  colic,  from  a  dish 
of  land  snails,  while  these  troubles  not 
infrequently  follow  moderate  indulgence 
in  mussels,  clams,  cockles,  craw  fish, 
crabs,  and  lobsters.  Snails  are  not  the 
only  excellent  and  cheap  food  which  we 
reject.  Eels  are  frequently  refused  from 
a  notion  that  they  are  water  snakes, 
though  it  is  hard  to  find  any  dietetic  rea- 
son for  holding  the  flesh  of  one  reptile  in 
esteem,  and  that  of  another  in  loathing. 
The  English  frog  is  not  the  species  most 
favored  by  Parisian  restaurants ;  and  even 
in  the  French  capital  only  the  hind  legs 
of  the  green  one  are  eaten,  although  in 
Germany  all  the  fleshy  parts  are  used ; 
and  in  Vienna,  where  there  are  regular 
frog  preserves,  almost  any  species  is  con- 
sidered eatable.  In  the  West  Indies  the 
grunting  frog  is  in  high  favor,  and  in 
South  Africa  a  large  species  which,  when 
cooked,  might  be  mistaken  for  chicken. 
Young  seal,  as  a  material  for  soup,  is  equal 
to  hare;  while  the  skin  of  any  cetacean, 
especially  of  the  whalebone  producing 
sort,  is,  when  boiled  to  a  jelly,  a  dish  fit 
for  a  king.  It  is  often  sent  in  hermet- 
ically closed  tins  from  Greenland  to  Chris- 
tian IX.  of  Denmark.  An  Italian  is 
practically  omnivorous,  and  eats  almost 
anything,  not  despising  unfledged  black- 
birds and  other  such  dainties.  Gruesome 
tales  are  told  of  the  terrible  creatures 
which  sometimes  appear  on  the  tables  of 
old-fashioned  Roman  families  ;  and  some 
very  peculiar  animals  hang  up  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Eternal  City.  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte  remarked  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  comfortable  meal  on  most  of 
them,  the  turkey  buzzard  always  excepted, 
though  the  objection  to  it  lies  in  its  tough- 
ness and  coarseness,  not  in  its  unwhole- 
someness.  The  reason  for  our  insular 
suspicion  of  so  many  excellent  foods,  is 
probably  that  we  have  never  known  the 
straits  which  nearly  every  other  country 
in  Europe  has  experienced.  Devastated 
by  civil  and  foreign  wars,  laid  waste  by 
mercenaries,  or  by  vast  armies  marching 
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over  their  soil,  it  has  often  been  the  lot  of  following  admirable  sketch  of  a  Persian 
the  people  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  lunch.  Its  comprehensive  character  can- 
to face  the  alternative  of  eating  anything  not  be  denied,  and  the  curious  medley  it 
which  they  could  swallow,  or  of  dyine  of  presents  is  to  us  very  strange :  — 
hunger,  and  in  this  way  experience  lias  ^  . ,  „  ,  ,  . 
been  the  best  teacher  Decidedly,  then,  for  the  use  of  the  future 
After  all  it  is  not  so  much  the  variety  traveller,  we  would  say  that  the  best  overture 
«f  *u-  ^:«;iu«^  <.^;/«.,..^«o  ^;-to....  *u»*  «!i«  to  a  wayside  repast  is  a  water-melon,  not  cut 
of  the  civilized  epicure  s  dietary  that  fills  .^  ^^.^^  ^  j^  '^^^^  j,   ^^^^  neophytes,  but 

one  with  surprise  ;  the  quantitv  of  which  eaten  like  an  egg.  one  end  being  cut  off  and 

he  can  dispose  without  difficulty  proves  the  cellular  parenchj-ma  within  extracted  with 

him  to  be  the  brother  of  the  Red  Indian  a  wooden  spoon  — that  of  the  pear-tree  is  the 

warrior.  best  —  the  roseate  fluid  percolating  all  the 

The  sense  of  satiety  is  produced  in  us  [says  {j"»«  ^^  ^^®u^"fJ!°'r  "^  affordmjar  a  fragrant 

Christopher  North]  by  three  platcfuls  of  hotch  beverage  when  the  first  proceeding  is  oyer, 

potch ;  and  to  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary  observer  ^,^'  ^  s^^oj^  course  a  cold  fowl,  with  slices 

our  diJiner  would  seem  to  be  at  end ;  but  no,  of  snake  and  cucumber,  can  be  recommended ; 

strictly  speaking,  it  is  just  going  to  begin,  ^"d  iorAorsifcttivres  the  most  refreshing  are 

About  an  hour  ago,  did  we,  itanding  on  the  sf>"^  '"^^^  '^}}^  chopped  sage  or  rose  leaves, 

very  beautiful  bridge  of  Perth,  see  that  idcn-  also  eaten  with  a  pear-wood  spoon  or  cucumber 

tical  salmon,  with  his  back  fin  just  visible  smothered  m  cream.     In  Farwtan,  ice  can 

above  the  translucent  tide,  arrowing  up  the  frequently  be  obtained  to  add  to  these  cool- 

Tay,  bold  as  a  bridegroom,  and  nothing  cloubt-  mg  preparations,  which  may  be  also  flavored 

ing  that    he  should    spend    his  honeymoon  ^»th  rose  water.    For  dessert  the  most  easUy 

among  the  gravel  beds  of  Kinniural  of  Mon-  P/,oc"red   dainties    are    prepared   cream    or 

leneam,  or  tlie  rocky  sofas  of  the  Tummel,  or  .  kaimak,*'  flaked  with  sugar,  fresh  almonds, 

the  green  marble  couches  of  the  Till.     What  iced  rose  water  sweetened  with  honey,  or  ren- 

now  has  become  of  the  sense  of  satiety  ?    John  dered  more  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  moun- 

—  the  castors !  —  mustard  —  vinegar  —  cay-  f ^*"  ^^?"»«  f^^  absinthe  or  wormwood.  Bre^ 
cnne— catsup— peas  and  potatoes,  with  a  [*  ""^?«  ^^  acorns,  and  must  be  avoided, 
very  little  butter  —  the  biscuit  called  *'ruste,"  S?"*«i^°^!?i.  *  ^^"°  u  ^^-^M^  «*"*  ^  o^ 
and  the  memory  of  the  hotch-potch  is  as  that  ^^J"®^-  ^^SY  ^^^^  ^e  cooked  on  a  skewer 
of  Babylon  the  Great.  Sense  of  satietv,  in-  ^j  cedar.  The  young  onion  is  less  ardent  in 
deed  I  We  have  seen  it  for  a  moment  exist-  these  countries  than  with  us.  Many  little 
ing  on  the  disappearance  of  the  hotch-potch  additions  to  make  up  the  ••poetry  of  a  re- 

—  dving  on  the  appearance  of  the  Tav  salmon  P^^t      may  be  occasionally  obtained,   as  a 

—  once  more  noticeable  as  the  last' plate  of  ?""ch  of  delicious  grapes  suspended  for  an 
the  noble  l 
suddenly  by 

abraceandaTiVfora^lfinr^'ouse'arcver  ^}}}^\  ^he  repast  must  be  followed  by   a 

expanded  their  voluptuous  bosoms  to  be  de-  chibuk  or  a  kahyn,  accordmg  to  taste   or 

voured  by  hungry  love.  habit.     But  the  one  is  tobacco,  the  other  a 

herb  akin  to  it ;  the  one  is  smoked,  the  other 

Long  ago  Dr.  Kitchener  advised  gour-  is  inhaled, 
mets  to  eat  until  there  was  a  sense  of 

satiety  —  variety  of  diet  being  a  whip  to  We  cannot  close  our   article  without 


the  appetite,  and  so  the  feeling  of  satiety  some  comments  on  earth  eatini;  or  •*_ 

might  be  experienced  a  dozen  times  in  the  phagie.'*    At  first  sight  inexplicable,''dis- 

course  of  a  banquet.    The  old  proverb  gusting,  and  unnatural,  when  understood  it 

calls  it  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow  some  supports  our  contention  that  roao  can  eat 

one  good,  and  the  variety  of  dishes  and  without  serious  discomfort  all  kinds  of 

the  keen  appreciation  in  which  they  are  animal  organisms.    Some  of  the  earths 

held  by  the  luxurious,  replenish  the  empty  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  found  to 

coffers  of  many  a  rising  physician,  who,  consist  in  part  of  the  remains  of  minute 

were  greater  abstinence  the  rule,  would  organisms.     Humboldt  described  a  tribe 

have  far  less  paying  work   to  do.     Gout  of  Otomacs  that,  during  the  rainy  season, 

and  dyspepsia  are  invaluable  complaints  lived  on  a  fat,  uDCtuous  clay,  which  ap- 

to  the  fashionable  doctor  and  great  friends  peared  to  consist  of  a  red  eartbv  matter 

of  the  undertaker,  and  in  the  interests  of  — hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  called  bole. 

the  latter  we  must  not  preach  wisdom  too  The  Japanese  also  eat  earth  made  into  thin 

loudly,  and  must  hasten   to  topics   less  cakes ;  they  are  offered  for  sale,  and  are 

painful.  used  by  the  women  to  give  themselves 

Dr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  in  his  recently  beauty  and  slenderness  of  form,  and  so 

published    '*  Personal    Narrative    of  the  must  derange  the  digestive  functions  much 

Euphrates  Expedition  of  1834.*^  gives  the  as  the  more  familiar  vinegar  so  often  used 
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among  us  for  the  same  unnatural  purpose. 
Ehrenberg  found  that  this  edible  earth 
consisted  of  the  remains  of  microscopic 
animals  and  plants  that  had  been  depos- 
ited from  fresh  water.  In  northern  Eu- 
rope an  earth  mainly  composed  of  the 
empty  shells  of  minute  infusorial  animal* 
culae  is  still  much  eaten,  and^  in  times  of 
famine  something  very  similar,  called 
mountain-meal,  has  been  used  in  northern 
Germany.  A  mid- African  tribe  eats  clay, 
preferring  that  of  ant  hills,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  meals.  The  colored  people 
of  Sierra  Leone  devour  the  red  earth  of 
which  ant  hills  are  composed.  It  has, 
however,  been  asserted  and  on  good  evi- 
dence that  much  of  the  clay  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  countries  is  dirt 
pure  and  simple,  and  without  any  alimen- 
tary value.  The  Agmara  Indians  eat  a 
white  clay,  which  is  rather  gritty,  and 
which  careful  analysis  proves  to  be  totally 
devoid  of  any  organic  matter  affording 
nutriment.  Sir  Samuel  Argoll  gave  one 
of  the  earliest  notices  of  this  practice  in  a 
narrative  of  a  "Journie  in  Virginia"  in 
1613.  "  In  this  journie,"  he  says,  "  I  like- 
wise found  a  mine  of  which  I  have  sent 
a  triall  into  England;  and  likewise  a 
stronger  kind  of  earth,  the  virtue  whereof 
I  know  not,  but  the  Indians  eat  it  for 
Physicke,  alleging  that  it  cureth  the  sick- 
ness and  pain  of  the  belly."  Geophagy 
becomes  at  last  an  incurable  vice,  and  Dr. 
Gait  speaks  of  having  seen  a  Mestizc  sol- 
dier dying  from  dysentery  with  a  lump  of 
clay  in  his  mouth  half  an  hour  before  his 
death. 

Our  subject  is  very  far  from  completed, 
and  we  have  done  little  more  than  touch 
the  fringe  of  practically  an  inexhaustible 
study.  Truly  man  is  par  excellence  a 
cooking  and  an  eating  animal.  He  can 
find  something  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  if 
not  always  to  please  his  palate,  wherever 
he  betakes  himself,  and  he  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  exercising  his  ingenuity  in 
discovering  fresh  additions  to  a  dietary 
already  formidable  from  its  variety  and 
dangerous  from  its  temptations.  Every 
month  something  fresh  is  discovered, 
compounded,  or  invented.  Every  im- 
provement in  the  arts  furnishes  us  with 
additional  luxuries,  often  to  the  neglect  of 
simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  wholesome 
foods;  while  every  fresh  investigation  of 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  globe  brings  to 
light  hitherto  unheard-of  culinary  dainties. 
If  things  go  on  as  they  are  going,  the  day 
will  come  when  not  even  the  omnivorous 
appetite  of  a  city  alderman  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  tenure  of  office,  be  able 


to  do  justice  to  all  the  costly  delicacies 
which  human  industry  and  ingenuity  can 
bring  together  for  its  delectation.  Cour- 
age, dear  gourmand,  you  will  never  ex- 
haust all  the  culinary  supplies  awaiting 
you ;  do  not  despair,  dear  gourmet,  your 
many  wants  are  not  forgotten,  and  ingen- 
ious cooks  are  striving  to  provide  you  with 
still  greater  variety. 

Alfred  J.  H.  Crespi. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
CHAPTERS    FROM    SOME    UNWRITTEN 

MEMOIRS. 

II. 
MY  MUSICIAN. 

One^S  early  life  is  certainly  a  great  deal 
more  amusing  to  look  back  to,  than  it 
used  to  be  when  it  was  going  on.  For  one 
thing  it  isnH  nearly  so  long  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  remembered  events  come  cheer- 
fully scurrying  up  one  after  another,  while 
the  intervening  periods  are  no  longer  the 
portentous  cycles  they  once  used  to  seem. 
And  another  thing  to  be  considered  is 
that  the  people  walking  in  and  out  of  the 
bygone  mansions  of  life  were  not,  to  our 
newly  opened  eyes,  the  interesting  person- 
ages many  of  them  have  since  become : 
then  they  were  men  walking  as  trees  be- 
fore us,  without  names  or  histories  ;  now 
some  of  the  very  names  mean  for  us  the 
history  of  our  time.  Very  young  people's 
eyes  are  certainly  of  more  importance  to 
them  than  their  ears,  and  they  all  see  the 
persons  they  are  destined  to  spend  their 
lives  with  long  before  the  figures  begin  to 
talk  and  to  explain  themselves. 

My  grandmother  had  a  little  society  of 
her  own  at  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  wliich 
she  seemed  to  reign  from  dignity  and 
kindness  of  heart;  her  friends  it  must  be 
confessed  have  not  as  yet  become  historic, 
but  she  herself  was  well  worthy  of  a  rec- 
ord. Grandmothers  in  books  and  memoirs 
are  mostly  alike,  stately,  old-fashioped, 
kindly,  and  critical.  Mine  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  She  had  been 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
time ;  very  tall,  with  a  queenly  head  and 
carriage,  she  always  moved  in  a  dignified 
wa3\  She  had  an  odd  teste  in  dress,  I 
remember,  and  used  to  walk  out  in  a  red 
merino  cloak  trimmed  with  ermine,  which 
gave  her  the  air  of  a  retired  empress 
wearing  out  her  robes.  She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  feeling,  somewhat  imperious, 
with  a  passionate  love  for  little  children, 
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and  with  extraordinary  sympathy  and  en- 
thusiasm for  any  one  in  trouble  or  in  dis- 
grace. How  benevolently  she  used  to 
look  round  the  room  at  her  many /r^/^S^x, 
with  her  beautiful  grey  eyes  1  Her  friends 
as  a  rule  were  shorter  than  she  was  and 
brisker,  less  serious  and  emotional.  They 
adopted  her  views  upon  politics,  religion, 
and  homoeopathy,  or  at  all  events  did  not 
venture  to  contradict  them.  But  they 
certainly  could  not  reach  her  heights,  and 
her  almost  romantic  passion  of  feeling. 

A  great  many  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions seem  to  consist  ot  old  ladies,  —  hun- 
dreds of  old  ladies  so  they  appear  to  me, 
as  I  look  back  through  the  larger  end  of 
my  glasses  to  the  time  when  my  sister  and 
I  were  two  little  girls  living  at  Paris.  I 
remember  that  after  a  long  stay  in  En- 
gland with  our  father,  the  old  ladies  seemed 
changed  somehow  to  our  more  experienced 
eyes.  They  were  the  same,  but  with  more 
variety ;  not  all  alike  as  they  had  seemed 
before,  not  all  the  same  age ;  some  were 
younger,  some  were  older  than  we  had 
remembered  them  —  one  was  actually 
married !  Our  grandmother  looked  older 
to  us ;  we  were  used  to  seeing  our  father^s 
grey  hair,  but  that  hers  should  turn  white 
too  seemed  almost  unnatural.  The  very 
first  time  we  walked  out  with  her  after  our 
return,  we  met  the  bride  of  whose  marriage 
we  had  heard  while  we  were  away.  She 
was  a  little  dumpy,  good-natured  woman 
of  about  forty-five,  f  suppose,  —  shall  I 
ever  forget  the  thrill  with  which  we 
watched  her  approach,  hanging  with  care- 
less grace  upon  her  husband*s  arm  ?  She 
wore  light,  tight  kid  gloves  upon  her  little 
fat  hands,  and  a  bonnet  like  a  bride's 
cake.  Marriage  had  not  made  her  proud 
as  it  does  some  people ;  she  recognized 
us  at  once  and  introduced  us  to  the  gen- 
tleman, "  Very  'appy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, miss,"  said  he.  '*  Mrs.  C.  *ave 
often  mentioned  you  at  our  place." 

Children  begin  by  being  Philistines. 
As  we  parted  I  said  to  my  grandmother 
that  I  had  always  known  people  dropped 
their  h*s,  but  that  I  didn't  know  one  ever 
married  them.  My  grandmother  seemed 
trying  not  to  laugh,  but  she  answered 
gravely  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  looked  very 
happy,  h's  or  no  h's.  And  so  they  dia, 
walking  off  along  those  illuminated  Ely- 
sian  tields  gay  with  the  echoes  of  Paris 
in  May,  while  the  children  capered  to 
itinerant  music,  and  flags  were  flying  and 
penny  trumpets  ringing,  and  strollers  and 
spectators  were  lining  the  way,  and  the 
long,  interminable  procession  of  carriages 
in  the  centre  of    the  road  went  rolling 


steadily  towards  the  Bois  de  Boulonie. 
As  we  walked  homewards  I  remember  how 
evening  after  evening  the  sun  used  to  set 
splendidly  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great 
triumphal  arch  at  the  far  end  of  the  ave- 
nue, and  flood  everything  in  a  glorious 
tide  of  light.  What  indeed  did  an  aspirate 
more  or  less  matter  at  such  a  moment ! 

I  don't  think  we  ever  came  home  from 
one  of  our  walks  that  we  did  not  find  our 
grandfather  sitting  in  the  twilight,  watch* 
ing  for  our  grandmother's  return.  We 
used  to  ask  him  if  he  didn't  find  it  very 
dull  doing  nothing  in  the  twilight,  but  be 
used  to  tell  us  it  was  his  thinkiDgtime. 
Mv  sister  and  I  thought  thinking  dread- 
fully dull,  and  only  longed  for  candles  and 
"  Chambers'  Miscellany."  A  good  deal  of 
thinking  went  on  in  our  peaceful  home; 
we  should  have  liked  more  doing.  One 
day  was  just  like  another;  ray  grand- 
mother and  my  grandfather  sat  on  either 
side  of  the  hearth  in  their  two  accustomed 
places ;  there  was  a  French  cook  in  a 
white  cap  who  brought  in  the  trays  and 
the  lamp  at  the  appointed  hour;  there  was 
Chambers  on  the  bookshelf,  "  Pickwick," 
and  all  my  father's  books  of  course,  and 
"  The  Listener,"  by  Caroline  Fry,  which 
used  to  be  my  last  desperate  resource 
when  I  had  just  finished  all  the  others. 
We  lived  in  a  sunny  little  flat  on  a  fourth 
floor,  with  windows  east  and  west  and  a 
wide  horizon  from  each,  and  the  sound  of 
the  cries  from  the  street  below,  and  the 
confusing  roll  of  the  wheeb  when  the 
windows  were  open  in  summer.  In  win* 
ter  time  we  dined  at  five  by  lamp-light  at 
the  round  table  in  my  grandfather's  study. 
After  dinner  we  used  to  go  into  the  pretty 
blue  drawing-room  where  the  peat  fire 
would  be  burning  brightly  in  the  open 
grate,  and  the  evening  paper  would  come 
in  with  the  tea.  I  can  see  it  all  still,  hear 
it,  smell  the  peat,  and  taste  the  odd,  her- 
baceous tea  and  the  French  bread  and 
butter.  On  the  band  of  the  ConsiitutioMol 
newspaper  was  printed  '*M.  le  Major 
Michel  Eschmid.  It  was  not  my  grand- 
father's name  or  anything  like  it,  but  he 
would  gravely  say  that  when  English  pe<K 
pie  lived  in  France  they  must  expect  to 
have  their  names  fi^licized«  and  his  paper 
certainly  found  him  out  evening  after 
evening.  While  my  grandmother  with 
much  emphasis  read  the  news  (she  was  a 
fervent  republican  and  so  was  my  grand- 
father), my  sister  and  I  would  sit  ancoo* 
scious  of  politics  and  happy  over  oar 
story-books  until  the  fatal  inevitable  mo- 
ment when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell 
and  evening  callers  were  announced.  Tbeo 
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we  reluctantly  shut  up  our  books  for  we 
were  told  to  get  our  needlework  when  the 
company  came  in,  and  we  had  to  find 
chairs  and  hand  teacups,  and  answer  in- 
quiries, and  presently  go  to  bed. 

The  ladies  would  come  in  in  their  bon- 
nets, with  their  news  and  their  comments 
upon  the  public  events,  which,  by  the  way, 
seemed  to  go  off  like  fireworks  in  those 
days  expressly  for  our  edification.  Ours 
was  a  talkative,  economical,  and  active 
little  society,  —  Cranford en  Voyage  is  the 
impression  which  remains  to  me  of  those 
early  surroundings.  If  the  ladies  were 
one  and  all  cordially  attached  to  my  grand- 
mother, to  my  grandfather  they  were  still 
more  devoted.  A  major  is  a  major.  He 
used  to  sign  their  pension  papers,  admin- 
ister globules  for  their  colds,  give  point 
and  support  to  their  political  opinions.  I 
can  see  him  still  sitting  in  his  armchair 
by  the  fire  with  a  little  semi-circle  round 
about  the  hearth.  Ours  was  anything  but 
a  meek  and  disappointed  community.  We 
may  have  had  our  reverses  —  and  very 
important  reverses  they  all  seem  to  have 
been  —  but  we  had  all  had  spirit  enough 
to  leave  our  native  shores  and  settle  in 
Paris,  not  without  a  certain  implied  dis- 
approval of  the  other  people  who  went  on 
living  in  England  regardless  of  expense. 
My  father  was  no  exception  to  this  criti- 
cism. Why,  they  used  to  say,  did  he  re- 
main in  that  nasty  smoky  climate,  so  bad 
for  health  and  spirits?  Why  didn't  he 
settle  in  Paris  and  write  works  upon  the 
French  1  Why  didn't  I  write  and  coax 
him  to  come,  and  tell  him  that  it  was  our 
grandmother's  wish  that  he  should  do  so, 
that  the  speaker.  Mademoiselle  Troikins 
(or  whoever  it  might  be)  had  told  me  to 
write?  I  remember  going  through  an 
early  martyrdom  at  these  friendly  hands, 
and  bitterly  and  silently  resenting  their 
indignation  with  any  one  who  could  prefer 
that  black  and  sooty  place,  London,  to 
Paris.  Though  to  be  sure  the  layers  were 
becoming  more  exorbitant  every  day,  and 
as  for  \\\^  fruitier e  2X  the  corner  she  was 
charging  no  less  than  forty  sous  for  her 
Isyngy.  We  always  talked  in  a  sort  of 
sandwich  of  French  and  English.  Oddly 
enough,  though  we  talked  French  and 
some  of  us  even  looked  French,  we  knew 
no  French  people.  From  time  to  time  at 
otlier  houses  I  used  to  hear  of  real  for- 
eigners, but  I  don't  remember  seeing  any 
at  ours,  except  a  pasteur  who  sometimes 
came,  and  a  certain  Vicomte  de  B.  (I  had 
nearly  written  Bragelonne)  whose  mother, 
I  believe,  was  also  English,  yeunesfilles^ 
jeunes  fleurs^  he  used  to  say,  bowing  to 


the  young  ladies.  This  was  our  one  only 
approach  to  an  introduction  to  Frencn 
society.  But  all  the  same  one  cannot  live 
abroad  without  imbibing  something  of  the 
country,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  air  and 
the  earth  and  the  waters  among  which  one 
is  living.  Breath  and  food  and  raiment 
are  a  part  of  one's  life  after  all  and  a  very 
considerable  part;  and  all  the  wonderful 
tide  of  foreign  sunshine  and  the  cheerful 
crowds  and  happy  voices  outside,  and  the 
very  click  of  pots  and  pans  in  the  little 
kitchen  at  the  back  seemed  to  have  a  char- 
acter of  their  own.  And  so,  though  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  French,  we  got  to 
know  France  and  to  feel  at  home  there 
beneath  its  blue  sky,  and  I  think  to  this 
day  a  holiday  abroad  is  ten  times  more  a 
holiday  than  a  holiday  at  home.  From 
mere  habit  one  seems  to  be  sixteen  again, 
and  one's  spirits  rise  and  one*s  exigencies 
abate.  Besides  the  dwellers  in  the  ap» 
partements  and  the  regular  customers  of 
the  extortionate/r»//i^r^  there  used  to  be 
passing  friends  and  acquaintances  who 
visited  us  on  their  way  to  other  resorts  — 
to  Italy,  to  the  German  baths.  Some 
stopped  in  Paris  for  a  week  or  two  at  a 
time,  others  for  a  few  days  only.  I  re- 
member three  Scotch  ladies,  for  whom  my 
grandmother  had  a  great  regard,  who  were 
not  part  of 'our  community,  but  who  used 
to  pass  through  Paris  and  always  made  a 
certain  stay.  I  was  very  much  afraid  of 
them,  though  interested  at  the  same  time 
as  girls  are  in  unknown  quantities.  They 
were  well  connected  and  had  estates  and 
grand  relations  in  the  distance,  though 
they  seemed  to  live  as  simply  as  we  did. 
One  winter  it  was  announced  that  they 
had  taken  an  apartment  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  next  morning  I  was  sent  with  a  note 
to  one  of  them  by  my  grandmother.  They 
were  tall,  thin  ladies,  two  were  widows, 
one  was  a  spinster ;  of  the  three  the  un- 
married one  frightened  me  most.  On  this 
occasion,  after  reading  the  note,  one  of 
the  widow  ladies  said  to  the  spinster. 
Miss  X.,  who  had  got  her  bonnet  on, 
**  Why,  you  were  just  going  to  call  on 
Mrs.  A.  B.,  were  you  not?  Why  don't 
you  take  the  child  back  with  you  in  the 
carriage  ?  "  "I  must  first  go  and  see  how 
he  is  this  morning,"  said  Miss  X.,  some- 
what anxiously,  '*  and  then  I  could  take 
her  home,  of  course.  Are  the  things 
packed  ?  "  A  servant  came  in  carrying  a 
large  basket  with  a  variety  of  bottles  and 
viands  and  napkins.  I  had  not  presence 
of  mind  to  run  away  as  I  longed  to  do, 
and  in  a  minute  I  found  myself  sitting  in 
a  little  open  carriage  with  the  Scotch  lady, 
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and  the  basket  on  the  opposite  seat.  I 
thought  her,  if  possible,  more  terrible  than 
ever  —  she  seemed  grave,  pre-occupied. 
She  had  a  long  nose,  a  thick  brown  com- 
plexion, greyish  sandy  hair,  and  was 
dressed  in  scanty  cloth  skirts  grey  and 
sandy  too.  She  spoke  to  me,  I  believe, 
but  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth  ;  I  hardly 
dared  even  listen  to  what  she  said.  We 
drove  along  the  Champs  Elys^es  towards 
the  arch  and  then  turned  into  a  side  street, 
and  presently  came  to  a  house  at  the  door 
of  which  the  carriage  stopped.  The  lady 
got  out,  carefully  carrying  her  heavy 
basket,  and  told  me  to  follow,  and  we 
began  to  climb  the  shiny  stairs  —  one, 
two  flights  I  think  —  then  we  rang  at  a 
bell  and  the  door  was  almost  instantly 
opened.  It  was  opened  by  a  slight,  deli- 
cate-looking man  with  long  hair,  bris;ht 
eyes,  and  a  long,  hooked  nose.  When 
Miss  X.  saw  him  she  hastily  put  down  her 
basket  upon  the  floor,  caught  both  his 
hands  in  hers,  began  to  shake  them  gently, 
and  to  scold  him  in  an  afiEectionate  re- 
proving way  for  having  come  to  the  door. 
He  laughed,  said  he  guessed  who  it 
was,  and  motioned  to  her  to  enter,  and 
I  followed  at  her  sign  with  the  basket  — 
followed  into  a  narrow  little  room,  a 
dining-room  or  passage,  with  no  furniture 
in  it  whatever  but  an  upright  piano  against 
the  wall  and  a  few  straw  chairs  standing 
on  the  wooden  shiny  floor.  He  made  us 
sit  down  with  some  courtesy,  and  in  reply 
to  her  questions  said  he  was  pretty  well. 
Had  he  slept  ?  He  shook  his  head.  Had 
he  eaten  ?  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  then  he  pointed  to  the  piano.  He 
had  been  composing  something  —  I  re- 
member that  he  spoke  in  an  abrupt,  light 
sort  of  way  —  would  Miss  X.  like  to  hear 
it.'*  "She  would  like  to  hear  it,"  she  an- 
swered, **  of  course  she  would  dearly  like 
to  hear  it ;  but  it  would  tire  him  to  play  ; 
it  could  not  be  good  for  him."  He  smiled 
again,  shook  back  his  long  hair,  and  sat 
down  immediately;  and  then  the  music 
began  and  the  room  was  flUed  with  con- 
tinuous sound,  he  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der now  and  then  to  see  if  we  were  liking 
it.  The  lady  sat  absorbed  and  listening, 
and  as  I  looked  at  her  I  saw  tears  in  her 
eyes  —  great  clear  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks  while  the  music  poured  on  and  on. 
I  can't,  alas,  recall  that  music  !  I  would 
give  anything  to  remember  it  now;  but 
the  truth  is  I  was  so  interested  in  the 
people  that  I  scarcely  listened.  When  he 
stopped  at  last  and  looked  round  the  lady 
started  up.  *'  You  mustn*t  play  any 
more,"  she  said  ;  "  no  more,  no  more,  it's 


too  beautiful,"  —  and  she  praised  him  and 
thanked  him  in  a  tender,  motherly,  pitying 
sort  of  way,  and  then  hurriedly  said  we 
must  go  ;  but  as  we  took  leave  she  added, 
almost. in  a  whisper  with  a  humble  apolo- 
gizing look,  "  I  have  brought  you  some  of 
that  jelly,  and  my  sister  sent  some  of  the 
wine  you  fancied  the  other  day ;  pray, 
pray,  try  to  take  a  little."  He  again  shook 
his  head  at  her,  seeming  more  vexed  than 
grateful.  **  It  is  very  wrong ;  you  shouldn't 
bring  me  these  things,"  he  said  io  French. 
"  I  won't  play  to  you  if  you  do," —  but  she 
put  him  back  softly,  and  hurriedly  closed 
the  door  upon  him  and  the  offending 
basket,  and  hastened  away.  As  we  were 
coming  down-stairs  she  wiped  her  eyes 
again.  By  this  time  I  had  got  to  love  her« 
plain,  tall,  grim,  warm-hearted  woman  ;  all 
my  silly  terrors  were  gone.  She  looked 
hard  at  me  as  we  drove  away.  "  Never 
forget  that  you  have  heard  Chopin  play," 
she  said  with  emotion,  **  for  soon  no  one 
will  ever  hear  him  play  any  more." 

Sometimes  reading  the  memoirs  of  the 
great  musician,  the  sad  story  of  his  early 
death,  of  his  passionate  fidelity,  and  cruel 
estrangement  from  the  companion  he  most 
loved,  I  have  remembered  this  little  scene 
with  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  known 
that  he  was  not  altogether  alone  in  life, 
and  that  he  had  eood  friends  who  cared 
for  his  genius  and  tended  him  to  the  last. 
Of  their  affection  he  was  aware.  But  of 
their  constant  secret  material  guardianship 
he  was  unconscious;  the  bs^ket  he  evi- 
dently hated,  the  woman  he  turned  to  with 
most  grateful  response  and  dependence. 
He  was  to  the  very  end  absorbed  in  his 
mifeic,  in  his  art,  in  his  love.  He  had  be- 
stowed without  counting  all  that  he  had  to 
give  ;  he  poured  it  forth  upon  others,  never 
reckoning  the  cost ;  and  then  dying  away 
from  it  all,  he  in  turn  took  what  came  to 
him  as  a  child  might  do,  without  ponder- 
ing or  speculating  overmuch. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
THE  KINGS  OF  SWEDEN  AND  HOLLAND. 

THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

In  the  lovely  town  of  Pau,  romantically 
situated  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  stands, 
close  by  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  a 
small,  grey,  one-storied,  unpretentious 
house.  Over  its  door  runs  an  inscription, 
and  from  it  the  passer-by  may  learn  bow 
Charles  Jean  Bernadotte,  who  was  born  in 
this  house  in  1763,  became  in  after  years 
King  Charles  XIV.  (John)  of  Sweden.    A 
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truly  romantic  history  that  of  the  Berna- 
dottes,  who,  thanks  to  an  historical  acci- 
dent, were  raised  from  simple  obscure 
burghers  of  Pan  to  be  rulers  of  the  finest 
kingdom  in  northern  Europe.  But  if  mere 
chance  raised  them  to  this  proud  position, 
it  was  not  mere  chance  that  enabled  them 
to  retain  it.  In  the  o;eneral  hurly-burly 
that  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Ber- 
nadottes  were  among  the  few  newly  made 
dynasties  who  were  able  to  retain  their 
thrones,  and  this  because  the  king,  like 
his  afier-time  successors,  had  proved  to 
his  people  that  though  he  might  be  a^ar- 
*uenu  among  sovereigns,  he  was  a  sover- 
eign among  men  —  a  person  of  superior 
mind  and  merit,  who  had  quickly  learnt  to 
comprehend  the  character  and  require- 
ments of  his  subjects,  and  whose  one  de- 
sire was  to  satisfy  the  same.  King  Charles 
John,  the  first  Bernadotte  sovereign,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar  I.,  and  he  in 
his  turn  by  his  son  Charles  XV. ;  and  all 
their  reigns,  from  1818  down  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  were  years  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity for  Sweden. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  fourth  regent  of 
the  burgher  family  of  Pau  ascended  the 
Scandinavian  throne.  King  Oscar  II. 
<Frederick),  the  reigning  monarch,  is  the 
third  son  of  King  Oscar  I.  and  his  consort. 
Princess  Josephine  of  Leuchtenberg,  a 
daughter  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the 
stepson  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  When 
Prince  Oscar  Frederick  was  born  his 
father  was  crown-prince,  and  his  grand- 
father, King  Charles  John,  still  reigned 
with  undiminished  vigor,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age.  There  seemed,  therefore, 
iittle  prospect  that  this  younger  son  would 
ever  ascend  the  throne.  It  was  conse- 
quently not  thought  needful  to  educate 
him  with  this  goal  in  view,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  follow  his  own  inclinations, 
which  attracted  him  powerfully  to  a  sail- 
or's life.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered 
the  Swedish  navy.  Here  he  worked  just 
like  any  common  midshipman,  and  passed 
all  the  grades  before  he  was  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant.  The  thoroughness  that 
characterizes  his  mind  was  noticed  already 
then.  He  insisted  on  studying  au  fond 
all  that  bore  on  his  profession  directly  or 
indirectly  ;  and  the  notes  made  by  him  of 
his  voyages  at  the  lime  attest  to  his  pow- 
ers of  observation. 

His  first  sea  voyage  took  him  to  En- 
gland and  the  Mediterranean  on  board  the 
frigate  Eugdnie,  which  at  that  time  (1846) 
was  commanded  by  Captain  von  Kru- 
senstjerod,  an  oflficer  to  whom  the  young 
subordinate  became  deeply  attached,  and 


on  whose  death  he  wrote  a  powerful  poem, 
full  of  deep  feeling.  The  prince  was 
twenty  when  he  returned  from  this  cruise, 
his  mind  enlarged,  his  stock  of  knowledge 
enriched.  He  then,  at  his  father's  wisn, 
visited  the  University  of  Upsala,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  mathematics, 
while  never  neglecting  or  abandoning  his 
naval  pursuits ;  so  that  in  due  course  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  His  excel- 
lent abilities,  his  personal  amiability,  made 
him  beloved  of  his  equals  and  inferiors  in 
the  navy,  a  love  he  returned,  as  is  proved 
in  his  poem,  "  Memories  of  the  Swedish 
Fleet"  —  a  fleet  in  which,  as  he  says  in 
his  dedication,  he  passed  the  happiest  and 
most  careless  years  of  his  youth  ;  on  the 
sea  were  dreamed  his  brightest  youthful 
dreams;  were  kni]t  his  dearest  friendships. 
This  poem,  which  was  a  competition  work 
written  at  the  instigation  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Science,  carried  ofif  the  prize. 
It  had  been  sent  in  anonymously.  In- 
deed, to  this  day  the  king  signs  all  his 
writings  either  simply  "  Oscar  Frederick," 
or  "  Oscar." 

After  leaving  the  university  and  pass^ 
ing  the  needful  military  stuaies.  Prince 
Oscar  once  more  resumed  his  naval  life, 
visiting  in  the  course  of  his  travels  many 
lands  and  courts.  In  1852  the  sudden 
death  of  his  brother  Gustav,  a  prince  en- 
dowed with  rare  musical  ability,  for  the 
first  time  made  the  world  regard  him  as  a 
possible  Swedish  ruler,  for  up  to  that  date 
his  brother  Charles's  marriage  had  proved 
childless.  This  event  made  it  desirable 
that  Prince  Oscar  should  marry,  and  his 
father  sent  him  forth  to  the  Continent,  to 
visit  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  seek  for 
himself  the  wife  that  should  please  his 
fancy,  for  at  the  Swedish  court  mere  mar- 
riages of  reason  and  politics  were  not  de 
rigueur.  What  distinguished  the  Swed- 
ish Bernadottes,  and  distinguishes  all 
their  descendants,  is  their  truly  noble  and 
loving  family  life,  whence  spring  grand 
and  beautiful  human  beings,  ennobled  by 
this  the  most  potent  factor  of  education. 
It  was  at  the  little  court  of  Wied  that 
Prince  Oscar  first  saw  the  woman  who  has 
been  to  him  a  true  helpmate  and  loving 
consort.  His  meeting  with  her  is  told  in 
his  poem  "  Monrepos,"  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Wied's  family  castle.  In  1857 
he  led  to  his  far  northern  home  his  "  angel 
bright  and  good,"  the  Princess  Sofia  of 
Nassau. 

A  quiet,  happy,  retired  life  was  that 
led  by  the  young  couple,  the  mother  occu- 
pied with  the  care  of  the  baby  boy  who  the 
following  year  came  to  charm  their  hearts, 
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and  that  of  the  delighted  grandfather ;  the 
father  busy  with  his  scientific  studies,  with 
projects  for  the  development  of  his  coun- 
try's navy,  with  art^  music,  and  literature. 
It  was  then  he  wrote  his  drama  0*  Castle 
Kronberg"),  since  often  acted  both  in 
Sweden  and  abroad,  originally  written  in 
French.  He  also  at  this  time  devoted 
much  care  to  the  study  of  military  art, 
giving  an  impetus  to  the  founding  of  the 
Swedish  Military  Literary  Union,  in 
which  society  he  himself  delivered  a  num- 
ber of  most  admirable  lectures  on  themes 
bearing  upon  army  matters.  Voyages  and 
voyagers  naturally  claimed  his  vivid  inter- 
est as  an  ex-sailor.  He  especially  encour- 
aged all  Arctic  explorations  ;  wherefore  a 
land  discovered  by  Swedish  explorers  has 
been  named  after  him  —  Prince  Oscar's 
Land.  Manv  academical  dissertations  by 
the  prince  also  date  from  the  time  ere  he 
was  called  to  rule. 

Most  notable  among  these,  and  after- 
wards collected  into  a  volume,  are  the 
"  Musical  Festival  Speeches,"  delivered 
at  various  intervals  from  1864  to  1871.  In 
these  the  king  shows  himself  not  only  the 
excellent  musician  he  is,  but  also  an  ad- 
mirable critic.  He  does  not  treat  music 
as  an  abstract  art,  detached  from  all  other 
human  endeavors ;  he  considers  it  rather 
as  part  of  the  grand  whole  of  our  intellec- 
tual life,  bound  up  with  the  sister  sci- 
ences, and  reflecting  with  them  in  intimate 
union  the  whole  spiritual  character  of  the 
people  among  which  it  takes  birth.  Both 
as  regards  form  and  lan^i^uage,  these  ad- 
dresses are  far  above  the  average.  In- 
deed, their  language  often  rises  to  poetic 
eloquence ;  as  in  the  first,  in  which  the 
speaker  sets  forth  his  musical  creed,  of 
which  the  main  dogma  is  that  nature  is 
inseparable  from  harmonv.  "  When  God 
spoke  that  mighty  worci,  *  Let  there  be 
light,'  he  created  at  the  same  time  with 
the  outer  world,  the  world  of  harmony,  the 
world  of  sound."  In  **  winged  language  " 
he  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  cosmopol- 
itan character  of  music  —  cosmopolitan, 
and  yet  national  —  for  each  people  gives 
it  its  own  peculiar  stamp. 

A  poetical  translation  of  Goethe^s 
"  Torquato  Tasso  "  into  Swedish  earned 
for  its  author  the  honor  of  election  as  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Frankfort 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  preceded 
by  an  exquisitely  graceful  dedication  to 
his  wife,  telling  how  what  Leonora  had 
been  to  Tasso,  she  had  been  to  him  — 
the  love,  the  inspirer,  the  crowning  happi- 
ness of  his  existence.  Indeed,  this  royal 
poet  is  specially  felicitous  in  translation. 


as  he  proved  also  in  a  version  of  Herder's 
**  Cid,"  and  as  he  may  yet  prove  some 
later  day,  when  the  piles  of  manuscripts, 
original  and  translated,  that  have  accumu- 
lated unprinted  since  he  ascended  the 
throne  are  allowed  to  see  the  light  of  day. 
Hitherto  his  royal  duties  have  hindered 
him  from  finding  the  needful  time  for  press 
revision,  and  so  also  has  a  certain  timid* 
ity;  a  fear  lest  they  should  earn  praise 
merely  on  account  of  their  writer's  rank, 
rather  than  for  their  intrinsic  merits. 

Not  long,  however,  could  Prince  Oscar 
thus  live  the  life  of  a  simple  burgher  who 
has  no  duties  to  the  masses.  In  1859  his 
father  died,  and  his  brother  ascended  the 
throne.  As  the  new  king  was  still  child- 
less, it  fell  to  Prince  Oscar  to  fill  the  rdle 
of  crown-prince  and  undertake  all  the 
onerous  offices  of  that  post,  a  post  from 
which  he  never  was  relieved  until  his 
brother's  sudden  and  unexpected  death  in 
1872  placed  the  crown  upon  his  own 
brow.  His  poetic  gifts  hence  had  to 
rest  awhile,  but  only  for  awhile.  In  in- 
tervals of  business,  in  spare  moments, 
Oscar  Frederick  is  always  ready  to  use 
his  pen.  The  list  of  his  published  works 
alone  is  a  long  as  well  as  a  worthy  record. 
After  Gustavus  III.,  he  is  certainly  the 
most  literary  monarch  Sweden  ever  pos- 
sessed. While  acting  as  crown-prince,  it 
was  history  that  chieny  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  then  wrote  his  memoir  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  which  he  first 
delivered  publicly  in  the  form  of  a  speech. 
Notwithstanding  Voltaire's  immortal 
work  on  the  same  theme,  the  king  of 
Sweden's  memoir  holds  its  own  for  grace 
of  style  and  narrative  form,  and  is  besides 
far  more  accurate  as  regards  fact  than 
that  of  his  French  predecessor  on  the 
same  domain.  The  poems  of  the  same 
date  are  all  inspired  by  the  royal  author's 
keen  love  of  nature.  His  sailor  life 
awakened  his  powers  of  observation ;  he 
is  familiar  with  nature  in  all  her  moods ; 
and  this  knowledge  is  variously  reflected 
in  his  verse.  His  very  real  and  simple 
piety,  too,  finds  an  outlet  in  his  poems. 
His  **  Easter  Hymn**  has  taken  rank 
among  the  best  evangelical  church  songs. 
A  German  translation  of  these  poems 
was,  by  the  king's  express  desire,  dedi- 
cated to  the  then  crown-prince  Frederick 
William  (Frederick  III.),  as  "the  patron 
of  work,  of  peace,  and  humanity." 

Perchance  one  of  the  most  charming 
poems  the  royal  author  ever  penned  is 
that  he  calls,  "In  m^  Home.**  It  refers 
to  his  favorite  castle  m  the  Sound  of  Hel> 
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singborg  (Sofiero);  so  called  in  compli- 
ment to  his  wife.  And  the  verses  tell  of 
a  stroll  through  the  domain  under  the 
guidance  of  its  lord.  It  is  a  cycle  of  five 
poems,  describing  what  may  be  seen  from 
the  various  windows.  "  A  few  square 
panes  of  glass,"  he  sings,  "but  how  many 
pictures  it  affords  me!"  He  then  de- 
scribes the  view ;  he  recalls  the  old 
strange  Sagas  of  Sweden's  past;  he  knits 
that  past  so  skilfully  in  union  with  the 
present  that  the  cycle  forms  a  perfect 
series  of  pictures  of  Sweden's  story. 

*'  In  my  home,"  writes  the  worthy  host, 
**  many  a  window  remains  unclosed.  I 
love  to  feel  the  summer's  breezes,  I  love 
to  feel  the  sky  my  roof.  From  far  the 
vaporous  sea  wind  fans  my  brow.  Here 
is  the  room  in  which  I  dwell  myself. 
Enter  it,  guest,  from  out  the  breezy 
balcony." 

After  leading  his  guest  from  room  to 
room,  the  royal  poet  arrives  at  last  at 
those  dwelt  in  by  the  hostess.  "  These," 
he  sings,  "are  her  favorite  rooms;  here 
flowers  are  bathed  in  sunshine.  There 
is  no  sweeter  freehold  than  this  that  she 
has  chosen  for  herself.  An  awning  cov- 
ers the  verandah,  whence  resting,  our 
eyes  look  over  the  ocean  spread  beyond. 
And  round  about  is  room  for  children's 
sports ;  to  learn  to  play,  also  to  slumber, 
ever  near  the  mother,  for  such  is  our 
custom.  Above  is  my  small  treasure- 
house  of  books  that  has  the  view  I  speak 
of,  and  room  is  here  besides  for  many  a 
faithful  friend,  a  dear  acquaintance. 
Then  tell  me,  could  I  desire  a  larger 
house,  more  brilliant  rooms?  My  bed 
stands  peacefully  under  a  peaceful  roof, 
my  days  are  filled  with  art,  science,  and 
poesy ;  and  day  by  day  I  drink  rich 
draughts  of  nectar  from  the  balmy  forest 
airs,  from  ocean's  wave." 

Indeed,  Prince  Oscar's  ambition  did 
not  rise  above  the  laurel  of  poetic  fame. 
When  the  kingly  crown  descended  on 
his  head  he  accepted  the  burden  with 
resignation.  He  sighed  sadly  at  exchang- 
ing his  quiet  burgher  existence  for  the 
uneasy  honors  of  a  throne.  He  accepted 
the  post  as  his  duty,  and  conscientiously 
has  he  fulfilled  what  he  then  undertook. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  Duke  of  Oester- 
Gotland  (as  Oscar  Frederick  was  called 
till  then)  ascended  the  dual  throne  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  his  first  address 
to  his  Riksdag  he  sketched  the  programme 
of  the  policy  to  which  he  has  ever  re- 
mained faithful. 

"  Like  my  noble  predecessors,"  he  said, 


**  I  too  have  decided  to  choose  a  device. 
I  am  deeply  penetrated  with  the  sense 
that  the  royal  crown  which  has  fallen  to 
me  as  heir  is  not  lent  to  roe  for  mere 
outer  splendor.  Rather  I  know  and  admit 
that  my  responsible  royal  mission,  of 
which  the  crown  is  a  symbol,  has  been 
laid  upon  me  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  brother  nations.  May  these  words  be 
my  motto,  *  Brodrafolkens  Val'!  May 
they  give  expression  to  my  ardent  love 
for  the  two  nations  united  by  my  great 
predecessor,  whose  happiness  is  my  high- 
est earthly  goal !  May  they  indicate  the 
nature  to  which,  with  God's  help,  my 
actions,  as  Sweden  and  Norway's  king,  will 
give  expression  !  " 

The  device  King  Oscar  chose  for  him- 
self showed  that  he  had  realized  of  what 
nature  would  be  his  regal  difficulties. 
Most  earnestly,  most  conscientiously,  has 
he  striven  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
dual  Scandinavian  domain,  but  it  has  been 
no  easy  task,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have 
been  crowned  with  entire  success.  The 
fault,  however,  is  not  the  king's,  it  lies 
inherent  in  the  character  of  the  position, 
which  presents  an  insoluble  difficulty. 
Two  nations  have  here  been  artificially 
put  together  into  harness  whose  past  his- 
tory and  present  aims  are  as  the  poles 
asunder.  The  one  has  a  long  and  varied 
history  behind  it,  full  of  warnings  and 
lessons  —  a  history  that  tells  of  doughty 
deeds  as  well  as  of  deep  humiliations  ; 
the  other  counts  its  re-birth  as  a  people 
but  by  few  decades.  Add  to  this  a  dif- 
ference of  language,  an  intense  mutual 
jealousy,  a  fundamental  leaning  on  the 
one  side  to  Conservatism,  on  the  other  to 
Radicalism,  and  we  have  some  faint  idea 
of  the  problem  with  which  King  Oscar 
has  to  deal.  No  wonder  be  has  less  leis- 
ure to  indite  poetry. 

The  inimical  spirit  made  itself  felt  from 
the  first  moment.  Thus  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Riksdag  on  his  accession  was 
to  cut  down  his  moderate  civil  list  of 
nine  hundred  thousand  rixdollars  by  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  king  was  crowned  at  his  own 
expense.  Since  then  his  one  task  and  aim 
has  ever  been  to  prevent  the  dominant 
Radical  party  from  going  too  far,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  his 
very  limited  prerogative.  The  strained 
relations  that  have  ever  existed  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  since  their  forcible 
union  has  led  to  some  bitter  polemics. 
The  extreme  Norwegian  Radicals  desire 
a  republic,  and  their  leaders  —  and  in  par- 
ticular the  poet  Bjornsen  —  have  assailed 
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the  king  of  Sweden  roost  virulently  and 
most  unjustifiably.  Bj5rnsen  at  last  went 
so  far  as  to  challenge  the  king  to  give 
hiro  the  satisfaction  due  from  one  gentle- 
man to  another  for  an  alleged  libel,  the 
king  having  been  reported  to  have  said 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments which  Bjdrnsen  had  not 
broken.  The  poet  was  obliged  to  leave 
Norwav  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the 
scandal  he  had  upraised,  but  has  since 
returned,  mightier  than  ever,  and  with  in- 
creased power  as  a  demagogue.  The 
author  Ibsen,  too,  is  among  those  who 
make  opposition  to  the  monarchy,  and  he 
too  went  into  voluntary  banishment. 

So  far,  therefore,  Oscar's  desire  to  be 
a  union  king  has  not  been  realized,  and 
that  was  what  he  wished  above  all.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  rule  with  three 
Chambers,  of  which  Sweden  has  two  and 
Norway  one,  the  latter  country  having  by 
decree  abolished  the  nobility,  and  with  it 
the  second  house.  That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  king  has  never  lost  his 
personal  popularity  is  almost  marvellous ; 
and  yet  so  it  is.  He  is  esteemed  by  all, 
excepting,  perchance,  a  few  of  the  ex- 
tremest  politicians,  who  are  so  blinded  by 
party  as  to  confuse  the  man  with  the 
cause.  That  Oscar  II.'s  reign  has  been 
important  and  efficacious  for  Scandinavia 
it  would  be  hard  to  deny.  He  has  raised 
the  country  commercially  and  industri- 
ally ;  has  encouraged  art  and  science.  By 
every  means  in  his  power  he  tries  to  get 
at  the  real  requirements  of  his  people. 
He  travels  much  in  the  provinces,  he  in- 
terviews both  public  and  private  person- 
ages, he  insists  as  far  as  in  him  lies  on 
having  the  truth  concerning  all  matters. 
He  even  often  appears  unexpectedly  in 
the  police  courts  to  hear  the  trial  himself, 
and  frequently  he  exercises  his  royal  pre- 
rogative of  pardoning  if  the  offences  be 
small.  Since  1823  no  Swedish  king  had 
availed  himself  of  this  right,  and  that 
such  actions,  and  many  others  of  a  like 
peaceful  nature,  endear  him  to  his  sub- 
jects, can  easily  be  understood. 

It  is  beyond  a  question  that  this  king 
takes  his  duties  strenuously.  Among  the 
"  Thoughts  and  Leaflets  from  my  Jour- 
nals," which  he  has  issued  from  time  to 
time,  can  be  read  this  utterance  :  "  A  kinj; 
must  ever  know  how  to  subordinate  all 
the  inclinations  of  his  character  —  even 
the  most  legitimate  —  to  the  exigencies 
of  political  wisdom  and  to  the  real,  well- 
comprehended  advantap;es  of  his  Father- 
land." Oscar  Frederick's  active,  sincere 
piety  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  accom- 


plish these  acts  of  self-sacrifice — ofteo 
in  his  case  very  great,  for  his  character, 
like  that  of  all  individual  thinkers,  is  well 
pronounced,  and  his  inclinatioos  marked. 

A  valuable  support  has  he  found  in  his 
wife,  who  has  made  the  welfare  of  the  less 
fortunate  of  her  husband's  subjects  her 
great  care  ^  the  crippled,  maimed,  sick, 
and  weary.  Above  all,  evervthing  bear- 
ing on  the  happiness  of  children  elicits 
her  interest.  She  holds  by  the  maxim 
that  the  world's  history  is  made  io  the 
nursery,  and  first  for  her  own  and  now 
for  the  nation's  young  ones  she  has  a 
tender  care.  She  has  her  reward  in  her 
four  stately  sons,  who  are  the  pride  of  the 
country,  beloved  and  respected  of  all. 
Her  own  health  of  late  years  has  been 
far  from  strong,  and  it  is  this  that  gives 
to  her  face  so  pathetic  an  expression; 
but  she  is  happy,  nevertheless,  in  her 
quiet,  retiring  wav  ;  and  her  counsels  are 
sought  and  valuecf  by  her  consort. 

The  four  sons  who  hopefully  surroand 
the  Swedish  throne  are  respectively  the 
crown-prince,  the  Duke  of  Gotland,  the 
Duke  of  Westereotland,  and  the  Duke  of 
Nerike.  The  eldest.  Prince  Gustav,  has 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  ability,  and 
has  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  trav« 
eller  and  as  a  soldier.  Those  who  know 
him  intimately  praise  his  cool  judgment 
and  his  penetrating  powers  of  reasoning. 
He  is  slow  to  take  decisions,  studying  a 
matter  from  all  sides ;  but  a  conclustoa 
once  arrived  at,  he  is  inflexible  in  its  exe- 
cution. He  married,  in  1881,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  emperor  William  I., 
Princess  Victoria  of  Baden,  a  marriage 
that  gave  universal  satisfaction.  Indeed, 
it  became,  quite  unintentionally,  an  act  of 
historical  restitution,  for  it  happens  that 
the  princess  is  the  great  granddaughter  of 
the  banished  Swedish  King  Gustav  IV. 
(Adolf).  Thus  the  great-grandson  of  Ber- 
nadotte  led  back  to  Scandinavia  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  monarch  whom  bis 
forefather  had  chased  from  the  throne. 
Two  bonnie  little  boys  have  come  to  bless 
their  union — children  to  whom  their 
mother  devotes  herself  with  fond  pride. 

The  second  son  (Prince  Oscar,  once 
Duke  of  Gdtland,  now,  since  his  marriage* 
simplv  Prince  Bernadotte)  was  awhile  ago 
the  object  of  much  European  interest  00 
account  of  his  romantic  attachment  to 
Mile.  Ebba  .Munck,  his  mother's  favorite 
maid-of-honor.  For  a  long  time  King 
Oscar  would  not  hear  of  the  match.  He 
remembered  how  he  himself,  bom  far  dis- 
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tant  from  the  throne,  had  been  called  upon 
to  assume  it,  and  the  lady,  though  charm- 
ing and  unobjectionable  in  all  respects, 
was  not  of  royal  birth.  The  situation  of 
the  Bernadottes  as  parvenus  among  the 
European  royalties  was  difficult  enough, 
and  such  a  marriage  might  render  it  more 
difficult  for  Prince  Oscar  were  he  ever 
called  on  to  rule.  In  vain  the  prince 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  renounce  his 
birthright,  pointing  to  his  three  stalwart 
brothers ;  in  vain  the  queen  pleaded  for 
the  lovers.  Prince  Oscar  travelled  to  see 
if  he  could  forget  his  affection.  Mile. 
Munck  was  removed  from  the  court.  All 
proved  useless.  It  then  happened  that 
the  queen  was  seized  with  one  of  her  seri- 
ous attacks  of  illness  —  so  serious  this 
time  that  her  recovery  was  despaired  of. 
An  operation  was  needful.  Before  sub- 
mitting to  it  the  queen  made  the  king 
promise  that  should  her  life  be  saved, 
he  would  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
lovers.  Reluctantly  he  promised.  The 
operation  was  made,  and  was  successful ; 
the  queen  recovered.  She  then  sent  for 
her  favorite  maid-of-honor  to  have  her 
once  more  about  her.  It  was  Christmas 
evening,  all  the  family  were  assembled  in 
the  invalid's  room,  and  Mile.  Munck,  who 
has  a  lovely  voice,  was  singing  with  feel- 
ing a  poem  of  the  king's,  in  which  he 
pleads  for  the  rights  due  to  love.  The 
charming  singer  emphasized  her  words, 
whether  by  accident  or  design.  The  king 
listened  enrapt.  Did  he  notice  that  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  petition,  and 
especially  those  of  his  wife  ?  Be  it  so  or 
no,  the  song  ended,  he  remained  for  a  while 
in  deep  thought,  then  rose  up  suddenly 
from  where  he  sat,  and  approaching 
Prince  Oscar,  took  his  hand  and  laid  it 
silently  into  that  of  Ebba  Munck.  He  can 
have  little  reason  to  repent  his  resolution  ; 
the  young  couple  are  truly  happy.  Since 
their  marriage  —  celebrated  quite  quietly 
at  the  English  seaside  town  of  Bourne- 
mouth —  they  have  led  a  modest  retired 
life  in  their  castle  by  the  sea  (Karlscrona). 
A  quiet,  but  not  an  idle  life.  The  prince 
is  busy  all  day  with  the  pursuits  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  and  the  occupation  of  a 
sailor  prince.  The  other  day  he  emulated 
another  northern  prince,  great  Peter  of 
Russia,  in  valiantly  rescuing  a  number  of 
drowning  fellow-creatures  from  a  watery 
grave.  He  saw  from  his  windows  that  a 
sailing-boat  containing  four  men  was  up- 
set in  a  furious  gale.  He  ran  down  at 
once,  and,  together  with  a  fisherman  of 
the  neighborhood,  rode  through  the  wild 
waves  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  three  of 
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the  shipwrecked  men.  He  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  all  charitable  works,  and  Is  at 
the  head  of  various  benevolent  societies, 
spending  for  them  not  only  bis  time  but 
his  money.  Like  his  brothers,  he  is  re- 
markably handsome,  of  a  dark  type  of 
beauty,  such  as  is  common  to  all  the  Ber- 
nadottes. 

Prince  Charles,  who  is  the  military 
prince,  is  as  yet  unmarried.  He  has  trav- 
elled much  in  the  East,  and  has  written  a 
vivid  account  of  his  adventures,  which 
modesty  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
publishing. 

The  youngest  scion  of  the  house,  Prince 
Eugene,  is  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  and  is 
at  present  studying  in  Paris  with  a  view 
to  fitting  himself  to  be  a  painter.  His 
work  so  far  shows  a  leaning  towards  the 
prevalent  rationalism,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  decide  whither  his  undoubted  talents 
may  lead  him. 

Until  1889  yet  another  noble  soul  en- 
riched the  Swedish  royal  familv  circle  — 
namely,  Princess  Euglnie,  the  King's  sis- 
ter, a  pious,  self-sacrificing  woman,  whose 
sickly  health  did  not  hinder  her  from  de- 
voting herself  to  music  and  poetry,  in 
both  of  which  branches  she  achieved  some 
charming  successes,  though  often  at  the 
cost  of  bodily  strength.  Her  charity  too 
was  unslacking,  her  benefits  to  the  poor 
never-ending.  A  touching  trait  told  of  her 
characterizes  her  better  than  volumes  of 
description.  A  poorhouse  was  needed 
near  the  castle  on  the  isle  of  Gdtland, 
where  she  always  spent  her  summers,  but 
there  were  no  funds  to  erect  it  with.  With- 
out making  any  parade  of  the  matter,  she 
secretly  sold  her  diamonds  and  gave  the 
money  that  resulted  to  this  end.  A  year 
after,  when  she  came  again  to  visit  this 
spot,  the  workhouse  stood  ready.  The 
welcome  she  received  from  the  poor  peo- 
ple, for  whom  she  had  thus  provided  a 
home,  was  enthusiastic.  All  greeted  her 
with  smiles  and  cries  of  joy.  Only  one 
old  man  among  the  crowd  wept  bitterly. 
The  princess  asked  the  cause,  and  was 
told  that  he  was  a  hardened  sinner,  who 
had  only  begun  to  work  since  he  came  to 
this  house,  and  who  there  had  learnt  to 
turn  to  God.  Until  this  day  none  had 
ever  seen  him  weep.  His  tears  flowed  for 
the  first  time  at  sight  of  her  whom  he  called 
the  "saviour  of  his  soul."  When  the 
princess  heard  this,  she  said,  "  In  these 
tears  I  see  my  diamonds  again." 

It  would  certainlv  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
more  worthy  family  in  private  or  royal 
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life  than  this  of  Sweden.  As  for  the  king, 
he  is  almost  an  ideal  personage,  with  his 
talents,  his  immaculate  private  life,  his 
pleasant  and  winning  personality.  In 
public  the  court  life  is  stately,  but  even 
there  he  is  not  unapproachable.  Once  a 
week  he  holds  open  audiences,  and  all 
who  like  to  come  are  received.  He  talks 
to  these  visitors,  not  with  mere  ceremony, 
but  strives  to  enter  into  the  true  require- 
ments of  those  who  seek  him.  When  at 
his  country  seat,  he  particularly  encour- 
ages the  visits  of  naval  men.  Whenever 
he  can  he  wears  his  admiral's  dress,  be- 
cause he  loves  the  sea,  and  he  likes  noth- 
ing better  than  a  long  yarn  with  some  old 
sea  comrade.  In  the  love  of  his  family 
and  of  his  friends  Oscar  of  Sweden's  life 
may  truly  be  counted  happy. 

THE  KING  OF  HOLLAND. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  comic  inci- 
dent in  all  history — indeed  it  savors 
rather  of  opira  bouffe  than  of  serious  story 
—  than  that  which  occurred  in  May,  1889, 
in  the  little  kingdom  of  Holland.  For 
some  months  previously  its  ruler  had 
lain  dying,  bulletins  as  to  his  sinking  con- 
dition were  daily  issued  to  all  Europe,  the 
most  eminent  physicians  had  pronounced 
him  beyond  hope,  his  necrology  lay  ready 
for  print  in  every  newspaper  office  of  the 
world,  and  all  details  as  to  the  succession 
were  arranged.  This  succession  was  to 
fall  on  the  little  Princess  Wilhelmina,  the 
only  surviving  child  of  the  king,  in  whose 
favor  the  Dutch  constitution  was  revised 
only  two  years  before.  But  since  the 
small  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  un- 
der the  Salic  law,  this  onerous  possession 
could  not  pass  into  the  little  girl's  hands, 
but  falls  instead  to  Duke  Adolf  of  Nassau, 
the  nearest  male  agnate  of  the  house  of 
Orange  and  Nassau,  a  relationship  that 
dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  See- 
ing the  desperate  state  of  the  king,  the 
new  Dutch  regents  thought  it  became 
them  to  call  upon  this  duke  to  enter  upon 
his  future  estates  provisionally  as  regent, 
but  with  the  assurance,  as  all  thought,  of 
being  in  a  few  hours,  at  most  days,  its 
sovereign.  Duke  Adolf,  himself  but  a 
few  months  the  junior  of  the  dying  mon- 
arch, hastened  to  obey  the  summons.  He 
certainly  did  not  display  too  much  tact  in 
his  act  of  talcing  possession,  and  he  spoke 
with  an  assurance,  destined  to  prove  too 
assured,  of  his  future  government.  May 
day  was  fixed  for  the  formal  ceremony  of 
installation.  On  the  eve  of  that  day,  to 
every  one's  astonishment,  the  king  of  Hol- 
land upraised   himself  from  what  all  be- 


lieved to  be  his  death-bed,  and,  with  a 
clearness  of  thought  which  none  expected 
from  a  brain  authoritatively  pronounced 
to  be  paralyzed,  stated  that  so  long  as  he 
breathed,  the  reins  of  power  should  not 
pass  out  of  his  hands,  and  that  Duke 
Adolf  of  Nassau  might  return  whence  he 
had  come. 

The  event  caused  no  little  amusement 
throughout  Europe  and  much  mortification 
to  the  duke,  who  had  to  return  crestfallen 
to  his  villa  on  the  Rhine,  his  dream  of 
being  a  reigning  sovereign  once  more  de- 
molished. The  Prussians  had  deprived 
him  of  his  hereditary  little  State  of  Nas- 
sau, and  now  a  sudden  resurrection  from 
the  dead  deprived  him  of  a  realm  of  which 
he  already  —  so  ran  his  public  declaration 
to  his  hoped-for  subjects  —  felt  himself  a 
citizen  in  heart  and  soul.  He  permitted 
some  very  ill-judged  criticisms  of  the  event 
to  appear  in  papers  friendly  to  him,  re- 
marks that  evinced  all  too  clearly  his  keen 
annoyance  at  the  sorry  figure  he  had  cut. 
Meantime  the  king  of  Holland  no  doubt 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  discomfiture 
of  his  disappointed  successor,  whom,  after 
all,  he  may  perchance  survive,  for  it  is 
clear  William  III.  is  made  of  tough  mate- 
rial. 

The  whole  affair  inevitably  reminds  us 
of  the  scene  in  which  Prince  Hal  all  too 
hastily  puts  on  his  head  his  father's  crown, 
deeming  him  dead. 

"  Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose 
my  sleep  my  death  ?  "  asks  the  sick  mon- 
arch, and  when  he  taunts  the  prince  with 
the  famous  saying,  **  Thy  wish  was  father 
to  that  thought,''  the  would-be  heir  can 
find,  like  Adolf  of  Nassau,  no  better  an- 
swer than,  **  I  never  thought  to  bear  you 
speak  again." 

Certainly  no  one  but  Charles  V.  ever 
cared  to  attend  his  own  obsequies  or  sur- 
vive his  own  death.    Perhaps  this  episode 
of  his  death  being  too  soon  discounted  is 
the  first  time  the  icing  of  Holland  has  won 
the  sympathies  of  Europe,  for  he  was  not 
a  popular  figure,  and  did  not  deserve  to 
be.     He  was  of  the  old  type  of  sovereigns, 
now  fast  dying  out,  who  did  not  take  a 
serious  view  of  their  profession,  but  re- 
garded their  exalted  station  as  an   aid 
towards  obtaining  the  maximum  of  pleas- 
ure and  amusement  out  of  life.    At  the 
same  time,  while  desirous  of  having  all 
personal  freedom  possible,  the  king,  it  is 
lair  to  add,  did  not  deny  it  to  his  subjects. 
>  He  was  a  strictly  constitutional  ruler,  lib- 
'  eral  in  his  ideas,  and  desirous  to  do  all  be 
,  could  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  pro- 
!  vided  their  desires  did  not  dasD  with  his 
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own,  which  happily  they  never  did.  Hence 
even  if  his  private  character  left  much  to 
be  desired,  as  a  ruler  he  was  not  exactly 
undesirable.  As  Edmonds  de  Amicis  has 
well  said  :  **  The  country  is  au  fond  Re- 
publican, and  its  monarchy  is  a  sort  of 
presidency  without  the  least  monarchical 
pomp.  The  king  of  Holland  is  looked 
upon  almost  more  as  a  stadtholder  than 
as  a  king.  There  is  in  him  that  which  a 
Spanish  Republican  said  of  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  *  the  least  quantity  of  king  possi- 
ble.' " 

William's  qualities  were  such  as  spe- 
cially to  appeal  to  a  people  who  are  by 
nature  staunch  Republicans,  and  who  look 
on  a  king,  quA  king,  as  a  State  figurehead 
barely  worth  the  expense  of  an  annual 
coat  of  paint.  The  king  detested  all  forms 
and  ceremonies,  spoke  his  mind  to  all  the 
world,  was  "  hail  fellow  well  met "  with 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  had 
further  the  great  and  rare  virtue  of  being 
parsimonious  with  the  money  of  the  State 
while  very  prodigal  with  his  own.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  of  the  Dutch  consti- 
tution of  1848,  *'  the  king  orders  his  home 
as  best  he  likes."  This  was  interpreted 
in  unexpected  manner  by  William  111., 
who  reduced  his  civil  list  from  a  million 
florins  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Certainly  at  that  price  the  Dutch  did  not 
pay  dearly  for  their  sovereign. 

Women  have  been  the  arbiters  of  Wil- 
liam's life,  for  good  or  evil,  from  his  cradle. 
His  mother  was  the  first  of  these  deter- 
mining influences. 

William  111.,  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  and  grand 
duke  of  Luxemburg,  was  born  February 
19th,  1817,  the  son  of  King  William  II, 
and  his  wife,  Queen  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
czar  Paul  of  Russia.  This  princess  was 
the  subject  of  various  matrimonial  proj- 
ects. Intended  first  for  one  of  the  spoilt 
children  of  Europe,  a  prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  she  was,  after  Tilsit,  destined  for 
Napoleon  1.  This  plan  fell  through,  and 
instead  the  Duke  of  Berry  was  substituted. 
This  too  failing,  thanks  to  Talleyrand,  the 
grand  duchess  had  to  content  herself  with 
the  heir  to  the  Netherlands  throne,  which 
she  ascended  with  him  twenty-four  years 
after  their  marriage.  Of  this  union  Wil- 
liam 111.  was  the  only  male  issue,  and 
since  two  living  generations  separated  him 
from  the  throne,  he  did  not  apply  himself 
with  great  ardor  to  learning  the  art  of  gov- 
erning. Nor  did  he  excel  in  study  gener- 
ally. For  only  one  thing  did  he  show  a 
pronounced  taste,  and  that  was  music,  into 
which   he  threw  himself  with  real  ardor, 


even  taking  singing  lessons  from  Malibran. 
And  this  love  for  music  remained  with 
Irim  all  bis  life.  From  his  own  purse  be 
founded  a  conservatoire  for  Holland,  and 
gave  during  the  course  of  his  reign  really 
notable  musical /^/^.r  at  his  palace. 

At  twenty-two  it  was  thought  needful  to 
marry  him,  and  choice  fell  upon  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  of  Wurtemberg,  one  year  his 
junior.  That  this  marriage  proved  ill- 
suited  is  a  matter  universally  known.  Yet 
Queen  Sophia,  though  cot  beautiful,  was 
attractive  and  singularly  charming,  and 
her  intelligence  was'  rare.  She  took  a 
keen  interest  in  politics,  had  a  fine  taste 
for  literature,  and  was  desirous  to  make 
the  Hague  a  centre  of  intellectual  influ- 
ences. 

Incompatibility  of  tastes  and  manners 
made  itself  felt  at  once,  and  on  his  side 
still  more  divergent  tendencies  widened 
the  breach,  and  time  but  increased  the 
difference  between  the  couple. 

The  ill-assorted  union  had  dragged  on 
for  ten  years,  when  in  1849  WiUiam  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  throne,  where  stern 
duties  awaited  him.  He  despatched  them 
all  with  a  certain  conscientiousness,  but 
his  change  of  station  made  no  difference 
in  his  domestic  relations.  Indeed,  it  made 
things  rather  worse  than  better  for  the 
poor  wife.  Every  courtier  —  as  is  the 
wont  of  courtiers  —  naturally  desired  to 
stand  well  with  the  ruler.  There  were 
formed  factions  for  the  king  and  factions 
for  the  queen,  and  discord  among  these 
rival  parties  waxed  sharp  and  keen.  At 
last  their  ardor  cooled,  and  while  the 
cfueen  kept  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
the  court,  questions  of  interest  gradually 
brought  over  all,  in  appearance,  to  her 
husband's  side.  It  was  a  sad  life  that  was 
led  by  Queen  Sophia.  Well  for  her  that 
she  found  so  much  in  literature  to  comfort 
her. 

In  1877,  regretted  by  her  people,  if  not 
by  her  liege  lord,  she  was  released  by 
death.  But  scarcely  was  she  dead  than 
there  occurred  a  strange  phenomenon. 
Whether  in  consequence  of  his  wife's 
death,  or  whether  by  coincidence  merely, 
William  of  Holland  became  a  model  mon- 
arch and  man.  He  further  contemplated 
the  wisdom  of  re-marrying,  for  the  two 
sons  Queen  Sophia  had  borne  him  could 
scarcely  be  counted  on  as  heirs.  The 
eldest,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  at  twenty- 
five  worn  out  his  constitution;  the  young- 
est was  rickety  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
royal  choice  fell  upon  Princess  Emma  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont,  and  loud  and  long  was 
the  European  pity  expressed  for  this  young 
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girl  of  twenty  about  to  make  a  May  and 
December  marriage.  But  contrary  to  all 
expectation  the  marriage  turned  out  well, 
and  Queen  Emma  appears  to  have  been 
happy  with  the  sexagenarian  spouse,  over 
whom  she  obtained  great  influence.    They 

were  wedded  in  1879,  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
event  the  Prince  of  Orange  died  in  volun- 
tary exile  at  Paris  after  a  miserable  career 
of  public  and  private  scandal.  He  was 
followed  five  years  after  by  his  brother, 
who  had  been  a  lifelong  invalid.  As  con- 
solation for  these  losses  there  had  been 
born  to  the  couple  in  the  mean  time  a  little 
princess,  Wilhelmina,  who  is  the  apple  of 
her  aged  father's  eye,  and  upon  whose 
tender  head  will  descend  the  crown  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Of  the  character  of  such  a  mere  child 
nothing  can  as  yet  be  said.  All  that  is 
known  of  the  princess's  tastes  is  that  she 
has  a  perfect  passion  for  outdoor  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds.  She  loves  driving, 
and  skilfully  handles  a  team  of  six  ponies, 
which  she  drives  in  a  little  carriage  two 
abreast. 

She  is  a  pretty,  merry  little  child,  who 
will  no  doubt  win  the  hearts  of  her  stolid 
and  steady-going  Dutch  subjects,  as  her 
mother  has  done  before  her.  Nor  has  she 
any  enemies  to  dread,  unless  perchance 
the  Germans,  whom  it  might  please  some 
day  to  remove  her  from  her  little  ocean- 
rescued  kingdom  in  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  seaboard  for  themselves.  Her  sex 
would  then  prove  to  her  disadvantage,  for 
the  worshippers  of  blood  and  iron  would 
make  little  scruple  of  sweeping  away  a 
throne  possessed  by  a  woman.  But  that 
day  happily  has  not  yet  dawned.  The 
whirligig  of  time  and  the  events  that 
follow  in  its  train  may  work  changes  in 
the  ponderous  German  Empire,  caused  by 
a  revolt  of  even  that  patient  people  against 
the  crushing  burdens  of  militaryism.  In 
any  case,  Holland  still  stands  safe  on  her 
watery  foundation,  and  in  material  prog- 
ress she  has  certainly  advanced  under  the 
forty  years'  reign  of  William  111.,  a  reign 
that  has  witnessed  a  revival  of  Dutch 
trade  and  fostered  two  great  engineering 
enterprises :  the  draining  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  and  the  desiccation  of  the  Sea  of 
Haarlem. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

There  are  deaths  yet  to  come  which 
will  agitate  the  English  world  more  than 


Cardinal  Newman's;  but  there  has  beea 
none,  and  will  be  none,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  will  leave  the  world  that  really  knew 
him  with  so  keen  a  sense  of  depnvatioo, 
of  a  white  star  extinguished,  of  a  sign 
vanished,  of  an  age  impoverished,  ot  a 
grace  withdrawn.  To  many,  and  to  many 
who  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  seem 
the  nearest  approach  in  their  own  expe- 
rience to  what  the  death  of  the  apostle 
John  must  have  been  to  the  Church  of 
the  Fathers,  when  the  closing  words  of 
his  epistle,  "Little  children,  keep  your- 
selves from  idols,"  were  still  ringing  in 
their  ears.  Cardinal  Newman  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  lean  on  others,  but  on 
whom  others  leaned.  He  has  told  us  in 
his  '* Apologia"  that  Dr.  Whately  bad 
attributed  to  him  the  ambition  to  be  the 
head  of  a  party,  but  he  thought  he  had 
attributed  it  unjustlv :  **  My  habitual  feel- 
ing then  and  since  has  .been,  that  it  was 
not  I  who  sought  friends,  but  friends  who 
sought  me.  Never  man  had  kinder  or 
more  indulgent  friends  than  I  have  had, 
but  I  expressed  my  own  feelioff  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  I  gained  them  10  this  very 
year  1829,  in  the  course  of  a  copy  of 
verses.  Speaking  of  my  blessings,  I  said : 
'  Blessings  of  friends,  which  to  my  door 
unasked,  unhoped,  have  come.*  They 
have  come,  they  have  gone ;  they  came  to 
my  great  joy,  they  went  to  my  great  grief. 
He  who  eave  took  away."  Dr.  Copleston 
said  of  Newman,  **  Nunquam  minus  solus, 
quam  cum  solus,"  —  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  he  leaves  such  a  blank  ^hind  him. 
It  is  always  the  lonely  spirit  on  which 
more  social  natures  lean.  And  yet  New- 
man was  quite  right  in  saying  that  ambi- 
tion was  never  his  weakness.  As  he 
himself  confesses,  he  soon  lost  all  hold 
of  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  fouad  it 
proceeding  on  lines  of  its  own  without 
much  relation  to  his  own  wish  or  will ; 
nor  did  it  evidently  trouble  him  to  find 
that  he  had  lost  his  hold  of  it.  He  speaks 
of  a  sense  of  relief  rather  than  of  a  sense 
of  mortification  when  he  found  himself, 
after  the  publication  of  Tract  90,  posted 
up  on  the  buttery-hatch  of  every  college, 
"like  a  discommoned  pastry-cook."  He 
found  it  hard  enough  to  make  out  whither 
he  himself  was  going;  but  it  was  a  much 
easier  inquiry,  and  one  less  embarrassed 
by  all  sorts  of  moral  perplexities,  than  it 
had  been  at  the  time  when  he  felt  himself 
more  or  less  responsible  for  a  whole  host 
I  of  other  men's  movements,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  action  of  a  great  party  in  the 
Church.  He  might  have  said  ot  himself 
what  he  said  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianseo 
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in  his  own   poem  (Palermo,  June   I2th, 

1833):- 

Thou  couldst  a  people  raise,  but  couldst  not 
rule: 
So,  gentle  one. 
Heaven  set  thee  free, — for,  ere  thy  years 
were  full, 
Thy  work  was  done  ; 
According  thee  the  lot  thou  lovedst  best, 
To  muse  upon  the  past,  — to  serve,  yet  be  at 
rest. 

That  was  a  lot  which,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  at  least  of  his  long  life,  Cardinal 
Newman  enjoyed.  Yet,  though  he  served 
and  was  at  rest,  the  mere  knowledge  that 
he  was  living  in  the  quiet  oratory  at  Edg- 
baston  helped  men  to  realize  that  the 
spiritual  world  is  even  more  real  than  the 
material  world,  and  that  in  that  lonely, 
austere,  and  yet  gracious  figure,  God  had 
made  a  sign  to  Great  Britain  that  the  great 
purpose  of  life  is  a  purpose  to  which  this 
life  hardly  more  than  introduces  us. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  life  in 
this  century  so  singly  and  simply  devoted 
to  spiritual  ends  as  Cardinal  Newman's. 
There  have  been  more  heroic  lives,  more 
laborious  lives,  more  apparently  benefi- 
cent lives,  —  the  lives  of  soldiers,  martyrs, 
missionaries,  all  lived  nobly  in  the  sight 
of  God,  —  but  none  of  them  at  once  so 
detached  from  the  common  human  inter- 
ests, and  yet  so  natural,  genial,  and  human 
as  Newman's.  He  was  not  sixteen  when 
the  impression  first  came  upon  him  that 
'*  it  was  the  will  of  God"  that  he  should 
lead  a  single  life.  *' There  can  be  no 
mistake,"  he  tells  us,  '*  about  the  fact," 
and  it  was  an  anticipation,  he  added, 
which  "has  held  its  ground  almost  con- 
tinuously ever  since,  with  a  break  of  a 
month  now  and  a  month  then  up  to  1829, 
and  after  that  date  without  any  break  at 
all."  That  admission  of  the  breaks 
marks  the  difference  between  Newman 
and  the  ordinary  ascetic,  who  would  have 
been  so  possessed  by  the  importance  of 
the  divine  call  to  celibacy,  that  he  would 
have  unconsciously  exaggerated  its  com- 
pleteness and  its  rigor.  But  Newman 
was  always  human,  and  even  when,  on  his 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
he  finally  determined  to  become  a  reli- 
gious, he  chose  no  regular  order,  but  pre- 
ferred a  semi-monastic  life,  feeling  the 
supreme  attraction  of  a  saint  who,  like  St. 
Philip  Neri,  lived  half  in  the  world,  and 
whose  home  was  called  '*  the  home  of 
Christian  mirth,"  rather  than  of  the  more 
austere  and  romantic  founders  of  great 
religious  orders.  He  paints  in  the  most 
natural  way   his  deep  sense  of  his  own 


frailties  and  sensitiveness,  when  he  is 
setting  before  himself  St.  Philip  Neri's 
example  :  — 

I'm  ashamed  of  myself,  of  my  tears  and  my 

tongue, 
So  easily  fretted,  so  often  unstrung ; 
Mad  at  trifles,  to  which  a  chance  moment 

gives  birth. 
Complaining  of  heaven,  and  complaining  of 

earth. 

In  fact,  Cardinal  Newman,  though  he 
lived  a  life  so  detached  from  the  ordinary 
pleasures  and  cares  of  this  world  that  it  is 
hardly  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  English- 
man who  gives  his  whole  soul  to  those 
pleasures  and  cares,  was  altogether  human. 
There  was  nothing  in  him  of  the  spiritual 
pride  and  grandiosity  of  detachment  from 
the  world.  He  was  detached  from  it  in 
the  simplest  and  most  sensitively  natural 
manner,  as  of  one  who  was  all  compact 
of  the  tenderest  fibres  of  human  feeling, 
even  though  he  did  not  permit  himself  to 
plunge  into  its  passions  and  its  fascina- 
tions. Yet  how  delicately,  how  truly  he 
read  human  nature,  -^  its  smallness  as  well 
as  its  greatness;  its  eagerness  about 
trifies ;  its  love  of  the  finest  gossamer 
threads  which  connect  it  with  its  kind; 
its  immense  satisfaction  in  dwelling  not 
merely  on  all  the  external  incidents  of  life, 
but  even  on  all  the  possible  incidents 
which  might  have  been  but  were  not, — 
in  building  up  in  imagination  the  fortunes 
which  some  averted  accident  would  have 
revolutionized  if  it  bad  not  been  averted, 
in  entering  into  the  influences  which  made 
this  or  that  man  what  he  was,  and  might 
have  made  him  richer  or  poorer  if  only 
some  other  not  improbable  event  had  oc- 
curred to  modify  his  actual  destiny  ;  how 
exquisitely  he  depicted  the  stir  ot  pleas- 
urable emotion  with  which  men  reflect 
that  in  their  youth  they  knew  some  great 
personage,  or  heard  some  great  speech, 
and  with  which  they  felicitate  themselves 
on  having  been  so  near  the  focus  of  a  con- 
siderable drama  as  actually  to  touch  one 
of  its  leading  figures;  all  this  Newman 
represented  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers 
and  readers  with  a  vivacity  which  made 
his  own  detachment  from  the  world  all  the 
more  impressive,  his  own  passionate  ab- 
sorption in  the  spiritual  interests  of  life 
all  the  more  unique  and  emphatic.  There 
was  no  finer  genius  than  his  for  under- 
standing the  gentle  vividness,  the  happy 
reciprocal  affections,  the  light  play  and 
irony  and  tender  surprises  of  life.  Yet 
when  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  old,  he 
could  truly  write  this  ot  himself :  — 
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But  thou,  dear  Lord, 
Whilst  I  traced  out  bright  scenes  which  were 

to  come, 
Isaac's  pure  blessings  and  a  verdant  home. 
Didst    spare  me  and  withhold  Thy  fearful 

word; 
Wiling  me  year  by  year,  till  I  am  found 
A  pilgrim  pale  with  Paul's  sad  girdle  bound. 

Never  surely  was  there  an  intellect  which 
combined  a  happier  and  more  delicate  in- 
sight into  the  concrete  side  of  life,  with 
a  larger  and  more  daring  grasp  of  its  ab- 
stract truths,  and  of  that  fine  and  intricate 
middle  region  which  connects  the  logic 
of  facts  with  the  logic  of  the  understand- 
ing. 

For  Newman  was  very  much  more  than 
a  masterly  thinker.  There  have  been 
many  more  masterly  thinkers  of  the  kind 
which  men  call  **  systematic."  But  New- 
man perceived  more  vividly  than  any  En- 
glish thinker  of  our  century  the  weakness 
of  what  is  called  systematic  thought,  and 
the  faint  influence  exerted  by  any  abstract 
system  over  the  practical  life  of  men. 
There  is  no  religious  thinker  in  our  coun- 
try, we  will  not  say  merely  of  the  present 
century,  but,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
knows,  of  any  century,  who  has  appre- 
hended more  clearly  how  various  and  how 
mixed  and  unrecognized  by  men  in  gen- 
eral, are  the  elements  of  motive  and  per- 
ception which  go  to  make  up  practical 
genius,  the  genius  for  doing  successfully 
what  most  men  only  try  to  do  and  wish  to 
do.  The  implicit  reason  by  which  those 
are  practically  guided  who  succeed  in 
what  they  attempt,  as  distinguished  from 
the  explicit  theoretic  reason  with  which 
they  are  formally  furnished  by  those  who 
profess  to  educate  them  and  to  fit  them  for 
their  actual  careers,  had  never  been  ana- 
lyzed by  any  English  thinker  as  it  was 
analyzed  by  Newman,  especially  in  the 
Oxford  University  sermons;  and  this, 
indeed,  was  the  great  source  of  his  reli- 
gious influence.  As  he  measured  rightly 
the  width  of  the  chasm  between  blunder- 
ing good  intentions  and  social  tact,  the 
immense  distance  between  practical  genius 
and  the  formal  theoretic  teaching  of 
which  men  of  practical  genius  make  so 
little,  so  he  had  apprehended  clearly  the 
immeasurable  gulf  that  divides  real  reli- 
gious motive  from  the  formal  appeals 
which  are  supposed  to  produce  religious 
habits  of  mind.  He  delineates  again  and 
again  the  utter  dreariness  with  which  the 
mere  mention  of  the  word  ''religion  '*  fills 
the  heart  of  young  people,  and  what  is 
more,  he  knew  how  to  charm  all  that 
dreariness  away,  how  to  fill  the  heart  with 


gratitude,  with  devotion,  with  ardent  zeal, 
with  loving  ambition.  He  knew  the 
awakening  effect  of  presenting  to  his 
hearers  what  was  the  actual  life  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  asking  them  how 
far  that  life  resembled  the  life  of  religious 
faith  of  our  own  day.  He  knew  how  to 
prick  with  his  irony  the  sluggish  will,  how 
to  move  with  his  pathos  the  obtuse  heart, 
how  to  transfer,  in  short,  his  own  reality 
of  insight  into  the  actual  life  depicted  in 
the  New  Testament  to  those  who  had  so 
accustomed  themselves  to  hear  of  it  with- 
out realizing  it,  that  it  had  lost  all  vivid 
practical  meaning  for  them  altogether. 
He  insists  in  many  of  his  University  ser- 
mons on  the  difference  between  a  really 
great  general's  appreciation  of  the  facts  of 
a  campaign  and  the  theoretic  general's 
idea  of  the  formal  treatment  of  those 
facts,  between  a  really  practised  climber's 
command  of  the  various  |x>ints  at  which 
he  can  make  his  way  up  a  precipice,  and 
the  inexperienced  man's  futile  conception 
of  the  proper  way  to  climb  it;  and  be 
himself  showed  just  the  same  piercing 
vision  into  the  roost  effective  ways  of  mov- 
ing men  to  be  Christians,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  the  military  genius  in  his  insight 
into  the  true  treatment  of  a  campaign,  or 
to  the  mountaineer  in  his  mastery  of  the 
deftest  way  of  scaling  an  apparently  inac- 
cessible rock.  And  he  could  not  only  do 
this ;  he  could  analyze  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  done.  He  could  justify  theoret- 
ically the  potent  implicit  reason  of  man 
against  the  fruitless  and  formal  explicit 
reason.  He  could  show  how  much  more 
powerful  was  the  combination  of  humility, 
trust,  imagination,  feeling,  perception,  in 
apprehendmg  the  revealed  mind  and  will 
of  God,  than  the  didactic  and  formal 
proofs  to  which  the  popular  religious  ap- 
peals of  our  day  usually  have  recourse. 
Never  was  there  a  bolder  appeal  than  bis 
to  the  craving  of  the  heart  for  a  great  ex- 
ample, never  was  there  a  more  delicate 
mixture  of  reason  and  imagination  than 
his  in  stirring  up  the  heart  to  great  re- 
solves. His  practical  sermons  illustrated 
in  the  most  powerful  way  what  the  Uni- 
versity sermons  philosophically  analyzed 
and  justified.  He  was  much  more  than  a 
great  thinker,  — a  great  thinker  who  could 
wield  that  **  zigzag  lightning  of  the  brain  " 
which  presses  home  the  thought  it  gauges 
and  measures. 

Of  Ncwman*s  literarv  style  it  is  hardly 

possible  to  speak  too  highly.     It  was  so 

pure  and  delicate  that  it  fascinates  eveo 

i  those  who  have  least  sympathy  with  his 

intellectual  and  moral  creed.    Mr.  Jc^o 
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Morley,   himself  master  of   one  of    the 
purest  styles  in  England,  spoke  of  it  only 
two  or  three  months  ago  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  perfect  style.     Newman's  En- 
glish was   simple,  graceful,  subtle,  real; 
and   it  often    displayed    all    these  great 
qualities  at  once.     There  was  passion  in 
it,  and  yet  there  was  that  pleading,  sub- 
dued  tone   which   chastens    and  softens 
passion,  and  moulds  it  to  all  the  tender- 
est  purposes  of  life.     Even  the  most  bitter 
Protestants  cannot    read   his  appeals  to 
men  to  submit  to  the  Church  without  emo- 
tion :  '*  O  long  sought  after,  tardily  found, 
desire  of  the  eyes,  joy  of  the  heart,  the 
truth   after    many   shadows,   the  fulness 
after    many  foretastes,   the    home    after 
many  storms,  come  to  her,  poor  wanderers, 
for  she  it  is,  and  she  alone,  who  can  un- 
fold  the  secret  of  your  being,  and  the 
meaning  of  your  destiny."     Still  higher, 
for  more  completely  free  from  the  ring  of 
rhetoric,  is  the  exquisite  farewell  uttered 
to  his    Anglican   friends,   which   so  long 
anticipated   the  actual  severance  of  bis 
tie  with  the  English  Church  and  his  con- 
version  to     the    Roman    Catholic    com- 
munion :  "  And  O   my  brethren,  O  kind 
and  affectionate  hearts,  O  loving  friends, 
should  you  know  any  one  whose  lot  it  has 
been  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  in 
some  degree  to  help  you  thus  to  act;  if 
he  has  ever  told  you  what  you  know  about 
yourselves,  or  what  you  did  not  know;  has 
read   to  you  your  wants  or  feelings,  and 
comforted  you  by  the   very  reading;  has 
made  you  feel  that  there  was  a  higher  life 
than  this  daily  one,  and  a  brighter  world 
than  that  you  see  ;  or  encouraged  you,  or 
sobered  you,  or  opened  a  way  to  the  in- 
quiring,   or  soothed    the    perplexed ;    if 
what  he  has  said  or  done  has  ever  made 
you  take  interest  in  him,  and  feel  well-in- 
clined towards  him ;  remember  such  a  one 
in  time  to  come,  though  you  hear  him  not, 
and   pray   for  him  that   in   all  things  he 
may   know  God's  will,  and  at  all  times 
may  be   ready  to  fulfil  it."    That  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  on  "The  Part- 
ing of  Friends,"  and  it  will  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
Anglican  and  Nonconformist,  during  that 
final  earthly  parting  when  the  remains  of 
the  great  Anglican,  the  great  Catholic,  the 
great  Englishman,  are  committed  on  Tues- 
day to  their  quiet  grave. 

From  The  Speaker. 

Cardinal  Newman's  life  was  evenly 
divided  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  that  of  Rome.  He  was  forty-five 
years  of  age   when   he  left  the   English 


Church,  and  he  died  after  forty-five  years' 
service  in  the  Church  of  his  adoption.    It 
is  too  early  yet  to  say  which  of  the  two 
periods  has  had  the  greater  influence  on 
his    own  generation    or    will    contribute 
most  to  his  own  fame.    Newman  himself 
—  we  pay  him  the  homage  of  dropping  all 
titles  —  declared  that  the  Oxford   move- 
ment owed  more  to  Keble's  "Christian 
Year"  than  to  any  other  influence;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  any  movement, 
political  or  religious,  which  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  command  the  services  of  a  genuine 
poet    gains    an    immense    accession    of 
strength.    Men  are  moved  by  their  imag- 
inations and  feelings  more  than  by  their 
reason,  and  it  is  to  these  that  the  poet 
makes  his  appeal.    We  are  not  disposed 
therefore  to  underrate  the  influence  of  the 
sweet  singer  of    the  "Christian    Year." 
Yet  we  believe  that  if  any  single  man  is 
to  be  picked  out  as  the  leading  and  stimu- 
lating spirit  of  the  Oxford  movement,  that 
man  is  undoubtedly  Newman.   The  move- 
ment was  fortunate  in  the  number  of  able 
and  brilliant  men  who  rendered  it  loyal 
and  ungrudging  service,  but  Newman  was 
the  only  man  of  real  genius  among  them. 
It  is  possible  that  even  as  a  poet  posterity 
may  rank  him  higher  than  Keble.    If  he 
does  not  keep  uniformly  on  Keble's  level, 
he  has  certainly  soared  to  loftier  heights. 
His  keen,  subtle,  and  resourceful  dialectic 
was  thus  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  his 
poetic  temperament,  and  the  personality 
of  the  man  pervaded  his  work.     There 
was  not  a  leader  among  the  Tractarians 
who  could  approach  him  in  the  gift  of  per- 
sonal influence.    It  was  not  till  after  he 
left  Oxford,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  humorous 
passage  in  the  "  Apologia,"  that  he  learnt 
that  he  was  an    object   of  imitation  to 
crowds  of  young  men  at  the  university. 
His  dress,  his  gait,  the  pose  of  his  heaa, 
the  play  of  his  features,  were  copied  by 
his  admirers.    On  one  occasion  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  shoe  with  the  heel  turned 
down,  on  account  of  a  chilblain,  and  it 
immediately  became  a  fashion  for  a  time 
among    undergraduates  who    had    fallen 
under  his  spell  to  go  about  with  the  heel 
of  one  shoe  turned  down.    By  way  of  re- 
action against  the  modern  exaltation  of 
preaching,  the  early  Tractarians  discour- 
aged extempore  sermons  and  all  graces  of 
delivery.    Newman  accordingly  wrote  all 
his  sermons,  and  delivered  them  without 
gesture  and  nearly  in  monotone.    Yet  so 
vividly  did  the  personality  of  the  man 
speak  through  the  tones  of  that  silvery 
voice,  that  he  managed  to  express  more 
feeling  by  his  monotone  than  other  preach- 
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ers  could  express  by  all  the  arts  of  ora- 
tory. And  then«  as  a  writer,  his  style  is 
the  perfection  of  that  art  which  conceals 
art.  It  reads  as  if  it  grew  out  of  his  mind 
spontaneously  and  without  effort,  but  is  in 
reality  the  result  of  laborious  training,  and 
he  has  himself  let  us  into  the  secret  of  its 
acquisition  in  one  of  the  charming  essavs 
which  he  published  while  rector  of  tne 
Roman  Catholic  University  in  Dublin. 
One  of  the  best  specimens  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  series  of  brilliant  letters,  under 
the  non  de  plume  of  "  Catholicus,"  which 
he  contributed  to  the  Times  forty  years 
ago  in  reply  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeePs 
Tamworth  address.  The  letters  made  a 
sensation,  and  the  Times,  we  believe, 
offered  him  a  temptine  inducement  to  be- 
come a  regular  contributor ;  but  Newman 
would  not  agree  to  receive  his  inspiration 
from  the  Times  ofiSce,  and  the  Times  thus 
failed  to  secure  the  most  brilliant  writer 
of  our  generation. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  what  the 
world  says  of  him  now  with  what  it  said 
of  him  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  Ox- 
ford movement  fifty  years  ago.  The  public 
opinion  of  our  day,  whatever  it  may  think 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  theologically, 
does  ample  justice  to  the  honesty,  unself* 
ishness,  great  learning  and  talents,  and 
noble  aims  of  the  Tractarian  leaders.  But 
what  did  the  public  opinion  of  their  own 
day  think  of  them,  Newman  included? 
The  secular  press  was  almost  unanimous 
against  them  ;  the  Timesy  after  an  interval 
of  halting  between  two  opinions,  leading 
the  chorus  of  persecution  and  abuse.  The 
bishops  were  equally  rampant,  as  a  few 
excerpts  from  their  charges  will  show. 
'*  Let  us  diligently  search  the  well  of  life," 
said  one,  **and  not  run  after  the  stinking 
puddles  of  tradition  devised  by  men*s  im- 
agination." **  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  con- 
cern," said  another,  "  that  any  of  our  body 
should  prepare  men  of  ardent  feelings  for 
a  return  to  the  Roman  mass-book."  ^  Al- 
ready," said  a  third,  **are  the  foundations 
of  apostasy  laid.  Antichrist  is  at  the  door. 
I  am  full  of  fear;  everything  is  at  stake; 
there  seems  to  be  something  judicial  in 
the  rapid  spread  of  these  opinions." 
**  Our  glory  is  in  jeopardy,"  cries  a  fourth. 
**  Tractarianism  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Satan,"  says  a  fifth.  In  short,  the  leading 
Tractarians  were  denounced  as  "super- 
stitious," "zealots,"  "mystical,"  "malig- 
nants,"  "Oxford  heretics,"  "Jesuits  in 
disguise,"  "tamperers  with  |x>pish  idol- 
atry," "  agents  of  Satan,"  "  a  synagogue 
of  Satan,"  "  snakes  in  the  grass,"  "  men 
who   were    walking    about    our    beloved 


Church,  polluting  the  sacred  edifice  and 
leaving  their  same  about  her  altars," 
'^  miscreants,  whose  heads,"  said  a  pious 
bishop,  "may  God  crush."  These  ma- 
ligned men  are  to-day,  with  their  most 
distinguished  leader,  all  objects  of  admira- 
tion and  praise.  So,  we  suppose,  it  will 
ever  be.  One  generation  sla^  the  proph- 
ets, and  the  next  adorns  their  sepulchres. 
The  Tractarian  movement  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  example.  Time  always  brings 
these  revenges;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
martyrs  live  to  witness  their  own  vindica- 
tion. 

The  secession  of  Newman  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
English  Church,  while  at  Rome  it  raised 
hopes  of  the  speedy  conversion  of  En- 
gland. The  event  has  proved  how  inde- 
pendent institutions  and  causes  commonly 
are  of  the  fortunes  of  their  human  instm- 
ments  and  leaders.  The  Church  of  En- 
gland is  now  much  stronger  and  more 
popular  than  it  was  when  Newman  left  it, 
and  England  is  less  likely  than  ever  to 
submit  to  the  pope.  But  how  shall  we 
account  for  Newman's  secession?  His 
was  no  ordinary  conversion.  He  had  sur^ 
veyed  the  whole  field  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  English  and  Roman  Churches, 
and  had  entered  the  arena  and  returned, 
as  was  thought,  with  the  spoils  of  victory. 
Besides  numerous  essays  dealing  with  the 
main  points  in  dispute,  he  published  a 
|x>werful  attack  on  the  Roman  position  in 
a  series  of  brilliant  lectures.  Yet,  like  the 
Sicambrian  of  old,  he  suddenly  changed 
sides,  "burning  what  he  bad  adored,  and 
adoring  what  he  had  burnt."  Newman's 
conversion  was  probably  due  to  many 
causes.  He  was  evidently  afraid  of  bis 
own  intellect  A  vein  of  scepticism  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  his  character,  and  he  had 
the  example  of  two  brothers  to  warn  him. 
Frank  Newman  passed  from  a  fervid 
Evangelicalism  to  a  pale  Theism  without 
Christianity;  and  the  third  brother,  of 
whom  the  critics  appear  to  be  ignorant, 
became  an  Atheist,  and  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  Tenby,  where  he  had  for  years  lived 
the  life  of  a  recluse.  Newman  therefore 
craved  for  some  recognised  authority  to 
whom  he  could  bow,  and  found  it  at  last 
in  Rome.  And  yet  it  was  on  rationalistic 
principles  that  he  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic He  knew  history  too  well  to  be  able 
to  reconcile  the  moidem  Papal  system 
with  the  Christianity  of  the  first  six  cen- 
turies, which  he  had  studied  so  carefully 
in  writing  his  "  History  of  the  Arians,^' 
and  he  could  not  bend  bis  conscience  to 
the  dictates  of  any  authority  until  his  rea- 
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son  was  convinced.  His  faith  demaoded 
some  sort  of  rational  basis,  and  so  he 
wrote  his  "  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  before  he  could  ac- 
cept the  creed  of  Rome.  Having  thus 
satisfied  his  reason,  he  made  his  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  and  was  satisfied.  Then 
"for  the  first  time,"  as  he  tells  us  la  the 
"Apologia,"  he  "looked  up  at  the  Church 
of  Rome  from  within."  That  admission 
reveals  much.  He  had  never  looked  up 
to  the  Church  of  England  from  within. 
He  always  viewed  it  from  without,  exper- 
imenting upon  it  and  theorizing  about  it, 
but  never  really  yielding  it  Ihe  loyal  sub- 
mission of  a  son.  But  it  is  probable  that 
a  more  sympathetic  treatment  from  those 
in  authority  would  have  prevented  his 
secession.  What  a  nature  hke  his  needed 
was  sympathy  and  active  service.  The 
responsibility  and  dutie.s  o(  a  bishop's 
office  would  have  diverted  his  mind  from 
unhealthy  brooding,  and  left  him  no  time 
or  inclination  for  spinning  out  theories. 
Bui  instead  of  sympathy  he  received 
abuse,  and  was  bidden  to  leave.  How 
deeply  he  felt  this  treatment  is  shown  in 
the  last  sermon  he  preached  in  the  En- 
glish Church.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  difficult  to  read  passages  like  the 
following  without  emotion  :  — 

Oh,  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto  thee 
that  thou  hast  good  things  poured  upon  thee 
and  canst  not  keep  Ihem,  and  barest  children 
yet  darest  not  own  them  f  Why  hast  thou  not 
Ihe  wish  to  use  their  services,  and  the  heart 
to  rejoice  in  their  love  f  How  is  it  that  what- 
ever  is  generous  in  purpose,  or  deep  in  devo- 
tion—  thy  flower  and  Ihy  promise —falls  from 
thy  bosom,  and  finds  no  home  within  thine 
arms  f  Who  hath  put  this  note  upon  ihee,  to 
have  "  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts," 
to  be  strange  to  thine  own  fiesh,  and  thine 
eyes  cruel  towards  thy  little  ones  ?  Thine 
own  offspring,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  who 
love  thee  and  would  toil  for  thee,  thou  dost 
look  upon  with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or 
thou  dost  loathe  as  an  offence;  at  best  thou 
dost  but  endure,  as  if  they  had  no  claim  but 
on  thy  patience,  self-possession,  and  vigilance, 
to  be  rid  of  them  as  easily  as  thou  mayest, 
Thou  makest  them  "stand  all  the  dav  idle," 
as  the  very  condition  of  thy  bearing  with  them; 
or  thou  biddest  them  begone  where  they  will 
be  more  welcome;  or  thou  seliest  them  foi 
nought  to  the  stranger  that  passes  by. 
what  wilt  thou  do  in  Ihe  end  thereof? 

A  sensitive  mind  thus  yearning  in  vain 
for  sympathy,  and  linding  itself  misuoder- 
stood  and  misrepresented,  is  apt  to  make 
a  leap  in  the  dark,  under  the  conviction 
that  the  change  may  be  better,  and  cannot 
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be  worse.  Thai  Newman,  having  roade 
this  complete,  and,  indeed,  first  submis- 
sion to  authority,  never  desired  to  change 

again  is  unquestionable,  for  he  has  said  so. 
Yet  he  was  disappointed  in  his  new  corn- 
He  found  many  things  different 
from  what  he  had  expected,  and  he  made 
no  eSort  to  get  others  to  follow  bis  own 
example,  lest  the  shock  of  disappointment 
ight  drive  them  into  infidelity.     He  re- 
ived slights  and  met  with  injustice  where 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  a  very  different 
treatmenL    Cardinal  Wiseman,  for  exam- 
ple, was  guilty  of  adistinct  breach  of  faith 
towards  him.    It  was  Wiseman  who  pre- 
iled  upon  him  to  attack  Achilli,  on  Ihe 
ilinct  promise  that  in  the  event  of  a  libel 
lion,  he  would   supply  Newman  with 
erwhelmiug    evidence   to    sustain    his 
accusation.     But  when  Achilli  brought  his 

aian  flatly  refused  to  fulfil  his 

promise,  lest  damage  should  accrue  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  the  revelations  that 
would  ensue.  He  preferred  that  Newman 
should  be  ruined  in  character  and  fortune 
Iher  than  that  the  doings  of  Achilli, 
hile  a  Roman  priest,  should  be  exposed. 
Newman  was  therefore  forced  lo  obtain 
evidence  in  self-defence  as  best  he  could. 
In  the  end  he  entirely  crushed  Achilli, 
who  disappeared  forever,  and  the  verdict 
was  a  scandalous  miscarriage  of  justice. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Newman  was  out 
of  favor  at  Rome  during  the  papacy  of  Pio 
Nono,  He  was  too  independent  for  the 
policy  of  the  Vatican,  and  too  outspoken 
as  to  the  shortcomings  and  errors  of  his 
adopted  communion.  He  was  therefore 
passed  over,  while  men  immeasurably 
his  inferiors  were  honored.  The  present 
pope  redressed  the  wrong,  and  the  last 
eleven  years  were  probably  the  happiest 
years  of  Newman's  life,  at  least  in  the 
Church  oE  Rome.  To  the  last  he  remained 
3  thorough  Englishman,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  as  ready  to  say  in  1890,  as 
as  he  did  in  1875:  "Certainly,  if  I  am 
obliged  to  bring  religion  into  after-dinner 
toasts  (which  does  not  seem  quite  the 
right  thing),  I  shall  drink  — to  the  pope, 
if  you  please — still,  to  conscience  first, 
and  to  the  pope  afterwards." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  P use ]^  rather 
than  Newman  should  have  given  his  name 
to  the  Tractariaa  party ;  yet  here,  as  gen- 
erally, the  instinct  ol  the  popular  mind 
was  just.  What  Newman  himself  has 
said  of  one  of  the  saints  of  old  was  in  a 
measure  true  of  himself:  "Thoucouldst  a 
people  raise,  but  couldst  not  rule."  The 
popular    judgment    recognized    truly    in 
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Pusey,  not  in  the  brilliaDt  Newman,  the 
staying  power  which  was  necessary  to 
guide  the  Oxford  movement  to  a  success- 
ful issue. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
THE  LOST  LAKES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Terra  tremit :  fagere  ...  —  Vir£^. 

Many  years  ago  I  found  myself  in  lodg- 
ings at  Auckland,  uncertain  where  to  go, 
or  what  to  do.  1  had  the  casual  company 
of  a  naval  friend,  and  it  was  in  our  minds 
to  try  our  luck  at  farming.  But  first  we 
would  see  a  little  more  of  thecountrv  than 
we  had  hitherto  been  able  to  do,  ancf  as  at 
this  juncture  a  brother  of  my  friend's  —  a 
lawyer  practising  in  Sydney  —  swooped 
down  on  us  for  an  outing,  we  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  put  our  plan  of  sight- 
seeing into  execution. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  when  the 
young  barrister  arrived,  and  while  he  went 
out  to  dine  with  one  of  the  judges,  his 
brother  and  I  got  out  maps  and  charts, 
planning  and  sketching  excursions  for  the 
general  benefit.  When  the  lawyer  came 
in  from  his  dinner,  he  joined  heartily  in 
our  schemes  ;  and  finally,  long  after  mid- 
night, we  narrowed  things  down  to  the 
13ay  of  Islands  and  the  Hot  Lakes  —  the 
latter  winning  the  toss.  It  is  well  to  have 
seen  those  marvels  while  they  were  yet  in 
their  primitive  state.  Later  on,  they  grew 
horribly  vulgarized  and  spoilt ;  gangs  of 
tourists  crowding  in  upon  them  with 
shrieks  of  ill-timed  merriment.  I  cannot 
much  blame  the  earthquake  that  came  and 
swept  the  place  away.  I  think,  if  I  had 
been  an  earthquake,  I  should  have  done 
the  same  thing  myself.  How  could  the 
mildest,  meekest  of  earthquakes  be  ex- 
pected patiently  to  put  up  with  Paris 
fashions,  tennis,  and  a  brass  band  by  the 
shore  of  Rotoiti;  or  fat  and  greasy  citi- 
zens at  luncheon  on  the  sacred  isle  of 
Mokoia  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  in  any  long 
description  of  the  Hot  Lake  country;  for 
who  does  not  know,  who  has  not  read,  the 
graphic  account  of  that  wonderful  region 
in  the  delightful  book  "  Oceana  "?  Nev- 
ertheless, as  we  were  amongst  the  first 
white  men  to  dive  into  that  wild  land,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  recount  the  worry 
ana  harass  that  beset  the  hardy  traveller 
at  every  step  in  those  unsophisticated 
days,  before  the  invention  of  "globe-trot- 


ting,*' with  all  its  luxurious  parapheraalia 
of  travel.  To  that  end,  I  venture  on  a  few 
extracts  from  our  daily  log:  — 

Monday^  March  ii.  —  Filled  in  the 
sketch  of  our  tour,  before  blurred  in  out- 
line and  vague;  struck  a  bargain  with 
the  master  of  a  small  ship,  and  went  to 
bed,  full  of  the  hot  lakes  of  Rotorua  and 
Roto-mahana,  volcanoes,  solfataras,  and 
geysers,  and  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
finding  our  way  through  untrodden  bush, 
and  tribes  of  suspicious,  perhaps  hostile, 
natives.  Our  landlady  weeps,  and  says 
she  is  sure  she  will  never  see  us  again  in 
this  world.  I  take  her  laying  stress  on 
the  word  this  in  very  good  part,  and  in- 
deed as  giving  us  quite  a  character.  She 
is  a  fiercely  religious  old  sectary,  and  I 
know  well  her  private  opinion  as  to  the 
ultimate  fate  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  her  is  by  no  means  a  cheerful  or 
hopeful  one.  indeed,  once,  after  a  fright* 
ful  smash  of  crockery  (her  own  doingX 
she  gave  vent  to  her  wounded  feelings  by 
hurling  at  us,  point  blank,  the  place  of 
our  destination.  **  St.  Alphonso  Liguori  ** 
(retorted  I)  '*  tells  us  that  the  good  God 
has  provided  woman  with  her  tongue  on 
the  same  principle  that  he  has  armed  the 
wasp  with  her  sting  ;  but,"  adds  the  saint, 
**  let  the  wise  man  flee  from  both  "  —  and 
I  fled.  However,  she  is  on  the  whole  a 
respectable  body,  in  high  repute  among 
her  fellow  believers,  and  (what  is  more  to 
our  present  purpose)  a  thrifty  housewife ; 
and  I  have  a  pleasing  fancy  we  are  the 
grand  exception  that  proves  the  genend 
rule  of  her  harsh  creed.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  flattered  us  to  see  her  sorrowful 
and  1achr)'mose  at  our  goine.  Her  chil- 
dren, moreover,  had  dismal  forebodings 
that  the  days  of  sweets  and  odd  pence 
were  over  forever;  hence  they  added  their 
shrill  trebles  to  a  very  gratifying  chorus 
of  woe. 

Tuesday t  12.  —  At  noon  went  aboard  a 
little  fore-and-aft  schooner  of  twenty-two 
tons,  bound  for  Tauranga  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  and  soon  after  got  under  weigh, 
light  and  variable  airs  giving  us  leisure 
to  observe  and  mark  whatever  of  interest 
lay  on  either  hand.  At  sunset  we  were 
in  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  nearing  the  fair  moun- 
tain of  Coromandel.  As  tor  the  breeze, 
however,  **at  evening  it  hath  died  away,** 
leaving  us  with  idly  flapping  sails  to  drift 
on  the  flood-tide  in  a  direction  away  from 
our  proper  course. 

Wednesday^  13.  —  Calms  and  contrary 
winds.  We  tacked  frequently,  which  to 
us,  who  were  masters  of  our  own  time,  was 
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not  so  irksome  a  thing,  because  we  thus 
obtained  good  and  near  views  of  .lofty 
capes  and  mountains  clothed  with  kawrie- 
pine  and  evergreen  forest,  of  fantastic 
needle-shaped  islets  and  rocky  knolls,  of 
sunny  bays  and  sheltered  coves  innumer- 
able, and  of  never  a  house  or  human 
abode  in  all  the  country  round.  At  night, 
under  the  Southern  Cross  and  Magellanic 
clouds,  we  lay  in  a  sultry  calm.  The 
stillness  was  complete.  As  I  sat  smoking 
on  deck,  with  only  a  sailor,  a  Swede,  steer- 
ing—  or  at  least  standing  by  the  tiller,  for 
there  was  little  of  steering  to  be  done  — 
occasionally  we  could  hear  the  surf  break- 
ing on  the  Mercury  Islands,  off  which,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  we  lay  be- 
calmed, idly  rising  and  falling  with  the 
gentle  swell.  At  times,  too,  the  blowing 
of  a  restless  whale  would  break  in  on  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  hour.  I  spent  the 
night-watches  in  fishing.  As  I  hauled  up 
great  creatures  from  a  vast  depth,  I  could 
see  them  coming  long  before  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  do  so  had  it  been 
daylight,  because,  by  their  hasty  move- 
ments of  anguish,  they  made  around  them- 
selves a  luminosity  of  water.  By-and-by 
I  sat  down  and  talked  sea-talk  with  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  Our  crew  consists  of 
three  persons,  and  our  three  selves  are 
the  only  passengers  —  two  Englishmen, 
one  Irishman,  a  Maori,  a  Creole,  and  a 
Swede. 

Thursday,  14.  —  From  daybreak  to  sun- 
rise —  no  long  space  of  time  in  these 
latitudes  —  I  was  on  deck,  to  see  a  natural 
arch  in  close  proximity  to  which  we  were 
sailing.  It  was  very  fine  and  curious,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Captain  Cook.  After  this,  we 
sailed  by  many  inaccessible  islets  ;  some 
of  them  like  sugar  loaves  and  spires,  and 
one  like  a  haystack.  Others  were  ver- 
dant cones  or  mounds  of  fern.  At  sun- 
down we  passed  Flat  Island,  where  an  old 
murderer  lives  all  by  himself.  On  calm 
nights  his  cries  of  remorse  and  agony,  as 
he  wanders  up  and  down  in  a  frenzy,  are 
wafted  across  to  the  mainland,  and  appal 
those  that  hear  them.  Soon  after  dusk, 
having  been  favored  all  day  with  a  nice 
leading  wind,  we  rounded  the  bluff  head- 
land of  Tauranga,  and  let  go  our  anchor 
in  smooth  water.  It  was  then  too  dark, 
and  the  channel  too  narrow  and  intricate, 
for  us  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  our  des- 
tination —  a  Maori  pah  further  up  the 
estuary  —  so  we  made  ourselves  snug  for 
another  night,  and  ready  for  an  early  start 
on  the  morrow. 


Friday^  15.  —  After  daybreak  we   left 
the  road  where  we  had  anchored  on  the 
previous  night,  and,  drifting  further  up, 
anchored  again  off  a  sheltered  island  — 
the  Mission  Station  —  where,  when  I  came 
on  deck  at  sunrise,  I  heard  their  little  bell 
tinkling  for  early  prayer.     The  mission- 
aries—  evil  spoken  of  by  so  many  —  are 
to  be  respected  and  pitied.     When  I  see 
how  very  little  good,  after  years  of  weary 
toil,  comes  of  all  their  labors,  I   respect 
their  rare  faith ;  and  I  pity  them  because, 
when  their  exertions  chance  to  have  some 
slight  reward,  then  comes  the  trader  with 
his  gin,  following  hard  on,  yet  always  abus- 
ing,  the   missionary  pioneer,  and  makes 
the  reclaimed  savage  seven  times  worse 
than  he  was  before.    But  to  return.    We 
arrived  at  the  Maori  pah  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  and  canoes  full  of  natives 
soon  put  onto  our  vessel.     Presently  we 
went  ashore  and  entered  the  picturesque 
and  stockaded  pah,  where  the  native  huts 
or  "wharies  "  lay  close  by  the  clear  rip- 
pling sea,  shaded  by  peach  groves  and 
surrounded  by  melon  gardens,  with  plots 
of  sweet  potato  and  plantations  of  maize. 
In   the  stockade  of  the  pah,  short  dis- 
tances apart,  stood  upright  trunks  of  trees 
about  twenty  feet  high,  their  tops  carved 
into  grim  and  grotesque  resemblances  of 
tattooed  devils,  with  immense  heads,  and 
uncouth,   squat,  distorted    limbs.    Their 
eyes    of    fire  glisten   with    the    light    of 
mother-o'-pearl.    As  one  approaches  a  pah 
at  dusk,  these  effigies  glare  like  cannibals, 
looming  in  the  twilight.     We  went  to  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  and  soon  disclosed  the 
purpose  of  our  visit.     It  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him  to  find  we  were  not  on  a  trad- 
ing errand,  with  oceans  of  ein  and  fire- 
water,  but    he   was    tolerably  civil   and 
obliging  notwithstanding,  and  sent  out  to 
see  about  getting  us  a  guide  to  Rotorua. 
Meanwhile,  we  became    objects    of    the 
greatest  interest  and  curiosity  to  all  the 
people  —  chiefly  women  —  who  were  left 
in  the  pah.    They  sat  squatted  in  a  circle 
round  us  in  most  unpleasant  proximity. 
The  weather  was  warm,  and  their  smell 
strong.     I  don't  think  their  remarks  were 
altogether  complimentary,  because  some- 
times they  would  burst  into  fits  of  jeering 
laughter.    A  few  ventured  to  give  us  little 
sly  pokes  and  pinches,  to  see  if  we  were 
truly  flesh  and  blood.    We  sustained  the 
interview  (and  their  attentions)  as  best  we 
might,  and  were  not  sorry  when  the  return 
of  the  chief's  envoy,  with  our  future  guide, 
made   a  little  stir  and  diversion  in  our 
favor.     We  bargained  with  the  man  —  his 
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name  was  Pere-nara  —  to  go  with  us,  out 
and  home,  for    three   pounds ;   and    we 
agreed  to  start  without  further  delay,  this 
being  a  busy  time  of  year  with  the  natives, 
and  our  man  wanting  to  be  back  again  as 
fast  as  possible.    We  began  our  journey 
at  2  P.M.     For  the  first  few  miles  of  our 
march    we     went    occasionally    through 
small  patches  and  scratchings  of  cultiva- 
tion, helping  ourselves  to  rock  and  water- 
melons and   peaches,   or   munching   the 
tender  stalk  of  maize,  which  is  a  sweet 
and  thirst-allaying  thing.     Then,  walking; 
fast  across  a  stretch  of  desolate  fern-land^ 
we   came  to  a    narrow  sluggish    stream 
which  we  had  to  swim.    No  sooner  had 
we  dressed  and  got  a  few  hundred  yards 
further  on    our  way,  than  we  were  con- 
fronted by  that  odious  stream  again.   And 
this  sort  of  thing  went  on  so  long  —  the 
river,  of  malice  aforethought,  greeting  us 
at  every  turn  —  that  the  younger  Ailing- 
ham  swore  he  would   dress  himself    no 
more,  but  walk  along,  in  native  fashion, 
with  his  clothes  on  his  head,  ready  for  the 
next  plunge.     He  tried  it  for  half  a  mile 
or  so ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  half-mile 
repented  of  his  oath  and  gave  in,  scratched 
and  torn,  a  spectacle  to  all  beholders.   We 
came,  after  sunset,  to  a  pah  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  forest.     It    was  quite  de- 
serted;     the    inhabitants  —  wives,    pigs, 
dogs,  and  all  —  having  migrated  to  some 
land  of  their  holding  on  the  seacoast,  to 
thresh  out  corn.     We  took  possession  of 
one  of  the  empty  huts,  and,  crawling  in, 
lighted  a  fire  of  faggots  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  lay  down  on  either  hand,  and 
having    eaten    biscuits    and    hard-boiled 
^gf^^i  lit  our  pipes  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

Saturday^  16. —  Rose  with  the  sun, and 
after  a  breakfast  of  biscuit  and  melon, 
with  water  for  our  drink,  set  diligently  ofiE 
into  the  forest,  whose  great  arms  soon 
closed  in  upon  and  embraced  us.  All  day, 
with  but  few  intervals  of  rest,  and  not 
overburdened  with  food,  we  went  quickly 
and  perseveringly  through  the  dense  and 
sombre  jungle,  pushing  our  way  through 
thickets  of  fern  and  tree  veronica,  with 
clothes  nearly  torn  o£Eour  backs  by  thorny 
climbers,  till  4  p.m.,  when  we  halted  half 
an  hour  by  the  graveside  of  a  Maori  who 
had  perished  in  the  wilderness.  His 
friends  had  put  up,  by  way  of  tombstone, 
the  wooden  image  of  an  idol,  capped  with  | 
a  battered  old  wide-awake.  It  was  a  i 
gruesome  place  to  choose  for  a  halt,  but  it 
was  the  only  piece  of  open  ground  we 
came  across  where  tliere  was  room  enough 
to  sit  down.     After  tiiat  we  plodded  on,  , 


often  stumbling  over  hidden  trunks  and 
.**  windfalls  ;**  great  trees,  and  the  epi- 
phytes that  grew  on  their  branches,  and 
the  climbers  that  crept  up  their  stems  and 
spread  along  their  boughs,  excluding  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  making  a  green  and 
grateful  twilight.  Exquisite  tree-ferns, 
too,  and  stately  palms  spread  everywhere 
their  feathery  umbrellas  overhead.  At 
nightfall  we  came  to  a  gorge,  through 
which,  at  a  great  depth,  flowed  a  moun- 
tain stream.  This  stream  we  determined 
to  cross,  and  then  camp  for  the  night.  It 
is  ever  the  aim  of  the  wise  traveller  in 
this  country  to  rest  on  the  far  side  of  his 
river,  and  so  be  secure  from  sudden  flood. 
Plunging  hastily  in,  all  heated  as  I  was, 
and  swallowing  at  the  same  time  draughts 
of  icy  water,  I  took  a  chill,  and  by  the 
time  sticks  were  collected  and  a  fire  kin- 
dled under  the  trees,  I  became  extremely 
sick  and  ill.  We  had  no  food  left  but  a 
few  drv  old  biscuits,  and  a  hunch  of  still 
staler  oread,  and  what  with  mosquitoes 
and  rain  we  had  but  a  poor  time  of  it  that 
night. 

Sunday^  17.  —  Rose  at  daylight,  still 
unwell,  but  better  (all  praise  to  the  blessed 
Patrick  !),  and  set  off  at  once.  It  was  no 
use  waiting  for  breakfast,  because  we  had 
none  to  wait  for,  and  our  best  plan  seemed 
to  be  to  push  on  as  fast  as  we  could.  I  was 
too  faint  and  miserable  to  take  much  note 
of  anything  I  saw  by  the  way.  At  night  we 
slept  at  the  native  settlement  of  Owhato, 
which  is  opposite  the  high  island  of  Mo- 
koia  in  Lake  Rotorua.  The  natives  here 
were  tolerably  civil  and  hospitable.  *'  This 
village,"  says  Thomson  in  his  **  Story  of 
New  Zealand,"  **  was  the  place  where  the 
beautiful  Hine-Moa  first  heard  the  trum- 
pet of  Tutanekai  on  the  island  of  Mokoia.** 

The  morning  of  the  eighteenth  proved 
wet  and  misty.  Started  about  10  a.3I., 
but  owing  to  the  fog  and  rain  got  only  as 
tar  as  the  village  of  Ohinemotu.  Here  are 
the  first  hot  springs,  and  wonderful  things 
indeed  they  are  ;  waters  bursting  and  boil- 
ing out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  throw- 
ing themselves  in  transport  many  feet  into 
the  air,  and  falling  back  to  the  ground  in 
a  shower  of  diamond  drops  that  glint  and 
glitter  against  a  dark  and  steamy  pillar  of 
fog.  Near  here,  at  the  chief^s  house,  we 
ate  our  dinner,  and  an  excellent  one  our 
famished  appetites  found  it.  Everything, 
no  doubt,  was  slightly  tinged  witli  a  sul- 
phurous taste,  as  the  dinner  had  been 
cooked  in  one  of  the  hot-water  holes  close 
at  hand.  But  we  were  not  in  a  mood  to 
stick  at  trifles,  and  ate  with  great  bearti* 
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ness  of  the  things  set  before  us.  After 
dinner  we  were  led  out  to  disport  ourselves 
in  the  hot  baths.  The  luxury  of  these 
baths  is  delightful,  and  they  are  to  be  had 
of  any  temperature  that  may  seem  most 
agreeable  to  the  bather.  The  Maori  al- 
most live  in  them  during  cold  weather; 
we  saw  at  least  a  dozen  little  black  imps 
sitting  cuddled  up  in  one  of  the  baths  not 
twelve  feet  square.  Not  much  bothered 
with  clothes  at  the  best  of  times,  if  they 
feel  cold  they  just  take  a  h^a^er  into  the 
water,  as  we  at  home  poke  the  fire  or  put 
our  feet  on  the  fender.  It  is  only  the  dif- 
ference between  toasting  and  boiling ; 
with  this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  latter 
process,  that  it  warms  you  equally  all  over, 
whereas  in  the  former  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  round,  or  shift  one's  place,  before 
being  nicely  done  on  both  sides.  The 
first  bath  in  which  we  plunged  to-day  was 
almost  unpleasantly  hot,  and  the  elder 
AUingham,  as  he  rose  to  the  surface,  splut- 
tered out  from  Anstey's  "New  Bath 
Guide:"  — 

To-day,  many  persons  of  rank  and  condition 
Were  boiled  by  command  of  an  able  physi- 
cian ; 

the  able  (and  black)  physician  standing  by 
grinning,  as  we  wriggled  about  like  eels 
in  the  scalding  steam.  Many  of  the  baths 
were  only  little  square  holes  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  across,  with  flags  along  their 
sides,  and  about  four  feet  deep,  with  stony 
bottoms.  After  bathing  till  we  were  par- 
boiled, we  slept  again  at  the  chief's  house. 
He  treated  us  well,  but  charged  us  accord- 
ingly. One  old  villain  of  a  Maori  urged 
us  with  kind  entreaty  to  mount  his  horse 
and  ride  dry-shod  across  a  river  that  lay 
before  us.  We  took  him  at  his  word  as 
he  had  pressed  his  horse  so  strongly  upon 
us,  thanked  him,  mounted,  and  crossed. 
When  he  had  ferried  us  all  safely  over, 
the  truculent  hang-dog  old  churl  turned 
round  and  demanded  payment  —  quite  a 
heavy  toll  —  in  loud  tones  and  with  ex- 
travagant gestures. 

On  the  nineteenth  we  made  an  early 
start,  and  reached  Lake  Terawera  at  mid- 
day. Called  on  Mr.  Spencer,  the  mis- 
sionary, and  found  him  very  attentive  and 
hospitable.  He  was  the  only  white  man 
we  encountered  in  the  course  of  our  trav- 
els, and  he  expressed  himself  as  much 
surprised  to  see  us  there,  in  the  then  un- 
settled state  of  the  country.  He  gave  us 
every  information  as  to  how  we  might  best 
cross  Lake  Terawera,  and  reach  Roto- 
mahana.     After  luncheon   with  our  kind 


host,  we  chartered  a  canoe  to  carry  us 
across  the  lake.  Paddling  briskly  along 
till  sundown,  we  came  to  a  lone  promon- 
tory, where  we  encamped  for  the  night  in 
a  close  Maori  hut.  Our  friends  practised 
their  invariable  custom  of  getting  up  a 
blazing  fire  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
shutting  tight  the  sliding  door  of  their 
hut,  so  that  what  with  smoke,  heat,  stench, 
and  fleas,  we  were  driven  nearly  frantic. 
Luckily  there  was  a  splendid  peach  or- 
chard close  at  hand ;  so  we  turned  out  at 
midnight  and  lay  down  under  the  trees 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  natives,  who 
thought  us  mad  thus  to  forsake  the  com- 
forts of  civilization  for  the  pleasure  of 
lying  sud  Jove  fri^ido. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  we  left 
this  place  before  7  a.m.,  and  got  to  Roto- 
mahana  at  noon.  What  we  saw  there  was 
well  worth  all  the  trouble  we  had  taken 
to  see  it.  Nature  seems  to  have  invented 
this  weird,  infernal  spot  when  in  one  of 
her  wildest  freaks  of  creation.  Her  chief 
wonders  here  are  the  flinty  rocks,  which 
form  a  broad  flight  of  steps  full  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  each  step  higher  than 
those  of  the  Pyramids.  In  cavities  of  the 
top  steps  are  pools  and  basins  of  boiling 
water,  becoming  tepid  as  it  trickles  down 
step  by  step  to  lower  levels.  In  the  bot- 
tom steps,  and  till  you  have  ascended 
about  fifty  feet  up  this  strange  staircase 
of  marble,  there  is  no  water  at  all.  These 
steps  are  white,  pure  white,  in  <:olor,  and 
from  a  distance,  with  the  sun  shining  on 
them,  look  as  white  as  new-fallen  snow. 

After  visiting  the  small  island  on  Lake 
Roto-mahana  —  where  there  are  a  few 
raupo  huts  inhabited  by  squalid-looking 
savages  —  and  looking  at  some  more  won- 
derful springs  both  on  the  mainland  and 
the  island  itself  —  where  was  one  covered 
with  a  flag  of  stone  at  least  nine  inches 
thick,  and  yet  so  hot  from  the  steam  below 
that  you  could  scarcely  touch  it  for  a  mo- 
ment without  being  burnt  —  we  came  to  a 
most'  remarkable  spring,  which  sends  up 
steam  through  a  deep  funnel  raised  above 
the  surface.  The  steam  in  escaping  makes 
a  noise  louder  than  what  one  hears  in  a 
large  engine-room,  and  our  guide  would 
not  let  us  go  too  near,  for  fear  of  falling 
through  the  thin  crust  into  the  hell  be- 
neath. After  spending  a  couple  of  hours 
in  this  extraordinary  region,  we  returned 
across  the  warm  waters  of  Roto-mahana, 
paddling  in  our  canoe  over  one  little  bit 
where,  if  we  had  tumbled  out,  we  should 
have  been  boiled  to  death  in  no  time. 
AUingham  said  he  felt  quite  thankful  to 
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think  the  Maoris  have  reaouQced  humaa 
flesh  as  food.  When  we  got  back  to  the 
Mission  Station  on  Lake  Terawera,  Mr. 
Spencer  made  us  stay  the  night  with  him, 
and  a  very  agreeable  evening  we  spent. 
We  were  all  anxious  to  go  on  to  the  great 
Lake  Taupo,  but  Mr.  Spencer  quite  dis- 
suaded us  from  undertaking  the  expedi- 
tion. He  told  us  that  even  he  himself 
would  not  attempt  it  at  that  time,  and  he 
thought  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  public 
wrone  in  attempting  it,  as  if  anything  hap> 
pened  to  us,  it  might  lead  to  serious  com- 
plications. We  took  the  advice  given  us, 
and  next  morning  left  on  our  return  jour- 
ney. Passing  through  Ohinemotu  about 
noon,  we  reached  Owhato  after  dark,  and 
slept  there  that  night.  Our  guide  was 
quite  knocked  up  and  ill  with  influenza, 
and  could  go  no  further,  so  we  left  him 
behind  at  Owhato  to  recover  his  health. 
Next  morning  I  parted  from  my  compan- 
ions, who  were  bent  on  a  three  days'  ex- 
cursion to  Mount  Edgcumbe.  I  was  quite 
unequal  to  the  exertion,  not  having  recov- 
ered from  the  chill  I  got  in  crossing  the 
river  Maungorewa,  and  I  thought  it  best 
to  get  down  to  the  coast  while  I  had 
strength  left  for  the  journey.  1  hired  a 
second  Maori  to  guide  me  into  the  path 
that  led  to  the  river,  and  by  nightfall  ar- 
rived at  the  same  spot  where  we  had 
camped  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth. 

There  I  slept  once  more,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  rose  with 
the  sun,  and  continued  my  walk.  The 
rain  came  down  in  unceasing  torrents. 
With  swollen,  festering  feet,  that  made 
every  step  a  torture,  I  floundered  on 
through  the  dripping  forest,  so  weak  from 
fever  and  want  of  proper  food  that  I  could 
scarcely  stumble  along,  reeling  like  a 
drunken  man.  The  path,  which  was  every- 
where difficult  to  make  out  and  keep  to, 
I  eventually  lost  altogether,  and  found 
myself  completely  at  fault  in  the  densely 
matted  jungle.  The  sun  being  hidden,  I 
could  not  give  even  a  guess  at  the  direc- 
tion I  ought  to  take.  By  nightfall  1  con- 
trived to  hit  the  open  space  by  the  grave 
of  the  Maori  who  had  perished  in  the 
wood.  This  uncheerful  place  1  made  my 
camping-ground,  suffering  much  during 
the  night  from  the  raw  damp  of  the  air 
and  the  furious  attacks  of  countless  hosts 
ot  mosquitoes.  Cold,  the  pain  of  my  feet, 
and  the  grunlin;;  of  wild  pigs  all  about, 
prevented  bleep,  and  I  lay  awake,  too  ill 
to  smoke,  waiting  for  the  dawn. 

Saturday,  23.  —  After  daylight  it  began 
to  rain  again,  and  never  once  stopped  the 


whole  day.  Weak  and  wretched  I  wan- 
dered on,  and  soon  got  off  the  trail.  It 
was  high  noon  before  I  picked  it  up  again, 
and,  after  following  it  till  dusk,  it  brought 
me  to  the  very  place  where  I  had  camped 
the  night  before !  This  was  a  dismal 
state  of  affairs,  and  though  I  lay  down 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  it  was  only 
because  I  did  not  see  my  way  to  move  on- 
wards. Drenched  to  the  skin,  half-fam- 
ished, and  ill  into  the  bargain,  .sleep  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  moreover,  I  was  un* 
easy  at  the  scrape  I  had  got  myself  into, 
not  seeing  my  way  well  out  of  it. 

Sunday^  24.  —  To-day,  more  exhausted 
and  slower  than  ever  —  **  remote,  un- 
friended, melancholy,  slow  "  —  I  pursued 
my  path,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
no  longer  able  to  drag  myself  along,  I  lay 
down  by  the  side  of  the  track.  I  had  been 
there  I  know  not  how  long  when  a  dog 
scented  me  out,  and  no  words  can  de- 
scribe the  joy  with  which  I  presently  saw 
in  the  gloom  ahead  the  dusky  forms  of 
some  naked  Maori  approaching —  a  trav- 
elling party  of  three  men  and  a  woman. 
Their  friendliness  I  shall  never  forget;  it 
was  like  that  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  the 
man  in  the  parable.  They  gave  me  ripe 
peaches,  and  water  out  of  their  calabash, 
and  lighting  a  lire  of  leaves  and  moss 
hastily  cooked  me  some  potatoes  in  the 
ashes.  When  they  had  seen  me  eat  and 
drink,  and  found  that  I  was  somewhat  re- 
vived, they  rose  to  depart,  for  they  had  far 
to  travel,  and  night  was  at  hand.  Before 
taking  their  leave  they  gave  me  food  suffi- 
cient for  a  day's  journey.  Cheered  by  the 
kindness  of  these  simple  children  ot  na- 
ture, and  refreshed  by  their  food  and 
water,  I  made  an  effort  to  push  on,  and  by 
dark  arrived  at  that  empty  pah  where  we 
had  slept  on  the  flfteenth.  Crawling  into 
a  hut,  1  ate  some  more  peaches  and  pota- 
toes, and  then  slept  soundly,  despite  the 
extreme  multitude  of  wooden  devils  that 
stood  sentry  round  my  sleeping-place. 
Perhaps  the  spirits  were  scared  out  of 
them,  or  rendered  impotent,  by  my  loud 
Te  Deum. 

Monday^  25.  —  Early  astir  ;  and  draw- 
ing a  stick  from  the  palisade   to  be  my 
staff,  support,  and  comfort,  plodded  slowly 
along,  thankful  to  be  clear  of  that  forest 
at  last,  and  once   more  out  in  the  open 
country.     In  the  afternoon  I  saw  an  old 
Maori,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  squat- 
ted in  the  sun  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  a  few 
'  hundred  yards  from  the  track.     I  went  up, 
I  and  asking  for  something  to  eat,  he  gave 
i  me  a  large  and  ripe  watermelon.    1,  in 
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return,  gave  him  a  meerschaum  pipe  and 
its  case.  And  then  what  must  this  dread- 
ful old  man  do,  but  (not  to  be  outdone  in 
liberality)  enter  his  hut,  luoj  out  his  young 
daughter,  and  make  me  an  offer  of  her ! 
As  I  was  bent  on  reaching  the  coast,  if 
possible,  ere  niglufall,  the  courtship  and 
honeymoon  must  necessarily  have  been 
of  the  briefest.  Besides,  there  was  no 
priest  handy,  and  canonical  hours  were 
over  for  the  day ;  so,  shaking  my  head 
and  muttering  some  lame  excuse,  I  left 
the  lady  unwedded  and  sulky,  and  my 
would-be  father-in-law  in  astonishment  at 
my  lack  of  interest  in  his  daughter's 
charms.  There  were  still  many  streams 
to  ford,  and  one,  where  the  tide  happened 
to  be  high,  I  had  to  swim ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  it  was  after  midnight  when  I 
made  the  coast.  Hailing  the  schooner, 
which  was  still  at  her  anchorage,  with 
a  loud  **  Kestrel,  ahoy  ! "  and  lighting  a 
little  fire  to  show  my  whereabouts,  a  boat 
soon  shoved  off,  picked  me  up,  and  con- 
veyed me  on  board.  There,  for  many 
days  I  remained  a  close  prisoner,  worn 
and  emaciated,  with  feet  in  so  bad  a  state 
that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  stand.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  till  three  months  after- 
wards that  I  was  able  to  get  about  without 
the  aid  of  sticks.  Whilst  cooped  up  on 
board  the  schooner,  I  saw  and  heard  a 
great  deal  that  met  with  my  strongest  dis- 
approbation. The  schooner  was  here  for 
purposes  of  trade ;  gin,  and  gin  alone, 
was  the  medium  of  all  bargains  made,  the 
axis,  if  I  may  so  say,  round  which  all  the 
trader's  transactions  with  the  natives  re- 
volved. No  bargain  could  be  struck  with- 
out it ;  at  least  so  the  trader  told  me,  and 
I  suppose  he  knew  best  what  was  for  his 
own  interests.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing 
that  the  government  should  tolerate  such 
an  inhuman  mode  of  traffic  with  the  poor 
unfortunate  natives.  They  are  powerless 
to  withstand  the  charms  of  gin,  and,  under 
its  stupefying  fumes,  part  idiotically  with 
all  they  most  prize.  The  men  become 
sots,  and  the  natural  licentiousness  of 
their  women,  which  requires  no  inflamma- 
tory excitement,  sinks  to  beastly  and  dis- 
gusting depths. 

Five  days  after  my  arrival  on  board,  the 
Allinghams  returned,  by  way  of  Opotiki 
and  Manawatu,  from  their  excursion  to 
Mount  Edgcumbe.  They  had  scarce  a 
shred  of  clothes  left  on  their  backs,  and 
looked  like  two  sticks  of  mahogany.  The 
days  now  passed  merrily  by  in  stitchings 
and  patchings  ;  and  we  had  brought  with 
us  a  little  library  of  books  wherewith  to 


do  battle  against  the  tedium  of  the  voyage, 
and  over  which  we  were  able  to  dispute 
and  wrangle  at  will.  When  our  books 
were  done,  and  we  ourselves  beginning  to 
get  impatient  and  cross — when,  too,  the 
captain  found  i)is  gin  had  run  out,  and 
his  trade,  in  consequence,  grown  slack,  he 
weighed  anchor  rather  unexpectedly  one 
afternoon,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  When 
clear  of  the  land  we  met  with  baffling  head 
winds  and  a  nasty  choppy  cross-sea, 
against  which  there  was  no  hope  of  mak- 
ing way;  and  seeing  it  now,  at  eventide, 
begin  to  blow  hard,  with  every  appearance 
of  a  rough  dirty  night,  we  put  the  ship 
about,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon, 
ran  back  inside  the  Head,  and  anchored 
in  a  sheltered  cove.  There,  though  the 
wind  roared  and  the  rain  fell,  we  lay  snug 
and  secure.  At  8  A.M.  next  morning,  the 
wind  having  veered,  we  made  a  move,  and 
finally  left  the  capacious  harbor  of  Tau- 
ranga.  All  day  we  ran  with  speed  before 
a  strong  and  fair  breeze,  and  an  hour  or 
so  after  sunset,  cast  anchor  in  a  sweet 
little  land-locked  bay  amongst  the  Mer- 
cury Islands.  When  the  full  moon  rose 
from  behind  a  cone  shaped  hill,  and  shed 
a  slanting  light  across  our  little  port,  I 
thought  I  had  seldom  seen  a  more  en- 
trancing and  peaceful  scene.  The  placid 
water,  so  in  contrast  with  the  stormy 
waves  on  which  we  had  been  tossed  out- 
side—  the  dark,  glossy  rata-trees,  dipping 
their  gnarled  boughs  in  the  tide,  with  a 
dancing  reflection  of  leaves,  two  or  three, 
only  two  or  three,  Maori  cottages,  in 
which,  though  we  saw  lights,  there  was  no 
sound  — and  all  around,  except  at  the  nar- 
row entrance  by  which  we  had  come  in,  a 
ridge  of  low  hills  that  kept  ofiE  the  wind ! 
We  could  hear  the  surf  breaking  heavil}' 
outside,  but  where  we  lay  the  sea  was  like  a 
mill-pond.  In  this  pleasant  harbor  of  ref- 
uge we  rode  at  anchor  two  days,  weather- 
bound—  weatherbound  not  by  reason  of 
storm,  but  because,  with  the  wind  as  it 
then  was,  we  could  not  have  fetched  Lake 
Colville.  We  would  often  take  our  boat 
and  pull  ashore,  or  row  about  among  the 
little  islets  at  hand,  collecting  oysters  for 
supper,  bathing,  botanizing.  The  third 
day,  very  early,  we  went  on  our  way  to  the 
sea  outside.  The  wind  being  strong  and 
foul,  we  were  close-hauled  all  day  in  a  nasty 
jumping  sea,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
those  amongst  us  who  were  not  proof 
against  sea-sickness.  I  was  not  of  the 
number,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  I 
found  the  day  drag  tediously  along,  and 
was  glad  when  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
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wind  lulled  down  to  a  calm.  Next  morn- 
ing,  we  were  in  smooth  water  under 
shelter  of  the  island  of  Waihaki,  and  at 
six  in  the  evening  brought  our  expedition 
to  an  end,  and  let  go  our  anchor  off  the 
wharf  at  Auckland.  Th^  evening  was 
chilly,  and  we  were  quite  glad  to  see  a 
cheerful  blaze  of  logs  on  the  hearth  of 
our  cottage ;  glad,  too,  to  get  letters  and 
papers,  and  near  the  news  of  the  day, 
from  which  we  had  long  been  cut  off. 

J.  Lawson. 


From  The  Times. 
A  GREAT  RUSSIAN  POLICE  OFFICER. 

General  Trepoff  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander II.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the 
police  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg  who  was 
shot  at  and  wounded  by  the  female  Nihil- 
ist, Vera  Sassulitch.  The  deceased  was 
a  foundling ;  and  his  name,  which  was  at 
first  written  "  TrephofE,"  was  generally 
believed  to  be  compounded  of  the  Ger- 
man words  Treppe  (stairs)  and  Hofi^o^x^i)^ 
and  was  supposed  to  signify  the  particular 
spot  where  he  was  first  found  as  an  infant. 
As  a  young  man  he  served  in  the  cavalry, 
and  afterwards  received  the  command  of 
a  regiment  of  gendarmes  at  Kie£E.  But 
he  first  became  generally  known  as  head 
police-master  of  Warsaw  in  the  revolu- 
tionary times  of  Poland.  He  was  steeped 
in  military  discipline  and  severity,  and 
had  a  most  uncompromising  manner  of 
fulfilling  his  duties  which  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  milder  personality  of 
Prince  GortchakofiF,  the  governor-general, 
who  dismissed  him  from  his  post  in  1861, 
at  the  request  of  a  Polish  deputation,  after 
first  advising  him  to  give  a  pretext  for 
his  resignation  by  declaring  himself  ill. 
The  emperor  Alexander  II.  was  annoyed 
at  the  dismissal  of  Trepoff,  and  gave  him 
a  valuable  piece  of  landed  property  at 
Kie£E  as  compensation.  In  1863,  in  the 
heat  of  the  Polish  revolt,  General  Trepoff 
was  called  upon  to  resume  the  office  of 
police-master  at  Warsaw,  and  he  set  about 
the  repression  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
capture  of  its  principal  supporters  with  an 
energy  and  unrelenting  severity  that  cre- 
ated intense  hatred  against  him  among  the 
Poles.  One  day  he  was  attacked  in  the 
street  by  a  man  named  Anton  Ammer, 
armed  with  an  axe,  and  received  several 
serious  wounds.    As  prefect  of  St.  Pe- 


tersburg, Trepoff  became  known  tbron^ 
out  Russia  as  well  as  abroad.  He  was  a 
tvpical  specimen  of  the  Rassian  military 
despot,  and  the  police-masters  of  other 
Russian  towns  set  themselves  to  imitate 
his  example.  He  was  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  the  emperor  of  St  Petersbnrjt 
When  be  walked  along  tlie  streets  the  in- 
habitants treated  him  with  extraordinary 
respect,  not  unmixed  with  dread.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  czar-liberator  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Great  Morskajfa  Street, 
when  the  czar  entered  the  capital  after  a 
long  absence,  Trepoff  drove  at  a  gallop 
in  front  of  his  Majesty  through  the 
crowded  streets,  standing  erect  in  his 
open  carriage,  glaring  round  with  knitted 
brows,  and  commanding  the  people  to 
cheer.  When  the  present  writer  first  saw 
one  of  these  scenes  he  was  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  difference  between  the 
reality  and  the  spontaneous  enthasiasm  of 
which  he  used  to  read  in  London  in  the 
telegrams  sent  to  the  English  newspapers^ 
Trepoff,  it  was  said,  once  knocked  an 
Englishman's  hat  off  at  a  conflagratioa 
because  the  emperor  was  there  looking  on 
and  all  civilians  were  expected  to  anoover, 
although,  as  the  Englishman  had  never 
seen  the  czar,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
distinguish  his  Majesty  among  the  crowd 
of  other  generals  and  officers.  The  most 
wonderful  stories  were  circulated  of  Tre^ 

f>off's  vigilance  and  enen;y.  It  was  popn- 
arly  believed  that  he  always  passed  the 
night  in  an  armchair,  and  never  slept  in 
bed.  Whatever  happened  in  the  dtj 
Trepoff  was  expectea  on  the  spot,  whether 
in  the  daytime  or  in  the  middle  df  the 
night.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good  for 
the  health,  safetv,  comfort,  and  conven- 
ience of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  the 
model  Russian  governor,  in  realitv,  of  St 
Petersburg,  although  called  a  prefect,  and 
his  successors  have  all  endeavored  more 
or  less  to  imitate  him.  His  official  career 
came  to  an  end  in  1878,  after  he  had  been 
shot  at  and  seriously  wounded  in  his  own 
reception-room  by  Vera  Sassulitch,  who 
perpetrated  the  act  to  revenge  a  friend,  a 
woman  whom  Trepoff  had  caused  to  be 
flogged  in  prison.  Sassulitch  was  afr 
quitted  by  a  Russian  jury  and  escaped 
abroad,  and  the  incident  proved  to  be  the 
introductory  chapter  to  the  lone  line  of 
political  assassinations  which  ndlowed. 
The  deceased  general  was  eighty^ix  yean 
of  age,  and  hadbeen  prefect  of  St.  Peters 
burg  for  twelve  years,  from  1866  to  18781 
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HAPPINESS,  ETC. 


HAPPINESS. 


"  Thou  shalt  be  happy  1  **    So  I  told  my  heart 

One  summer  morning  many  a  year  ago : 
**  Thou  shalt  be  happy ;  thou  shalt  have  thy 
part 
Of  mirth  and  feasting  in  the  great  world's 
show. 
Thou  shalt  have  health  and  wealth,  high  fame 
and  praise. 
Thy  place  shall  be  with  those  who  sit  above ; 
Thou  shalt  have  sunshine  on  the  dullest  days. 
And,  best  of  all,  my  heart,  thou  shalt  have 
love.** 
Thus,  in  the  morning  of  mv  days,  I  spake 

Unto  my  heart,  and  gladly  it  replied : 
"  The  world  is  all  before  us,  we  can  make 
Joy  for  ourselves,  a  never-ebbing  tide." 
So  we  set  out,  my  heart  and  I,  in  mirth. 
To  seek  for  happiness  —  upon  the  earth. 

God  gave  us  health  and  wealth,  and  we  were 
glad 
Thus  for  a  season,  waiting  joys  to  come; 
God  gave  us  fame  and  praise,  a  little  sad 

We  were,  my  heart  and  I,  amid  the  hum 
Of  voices  laudmg  us,  till  one,  more  dear 
Than  all  the  rest,  spake  gentle  words  and 
sweet. 
Then  we  grew  jubilant  with  right  good  cheer. 

And  happiness  came  on  with  flying  feet. 
Drew  near  —  but  passed.     Alas  I    my  heart 
and  I, 
We  could  not  hold  the  radiant  wanderer 
fast. 
One  rose-touch  of  her  lips  in  fleeting  by 
Was  ours ;  one  precious  look  —  the  first,  the 
last. 
She  will  return,  we  said,  with  love's  new  birth. 
There  must  be  happiness  for  us  on  earth. 

We  lost  fair  health,  my  heart  and  I,  and  fell 

Sore  sick;    were  sorrowlul,  found  dreary 
ways. 
Wc  lost  our  wealth,  and  none  drew  near  to  tell 

Of  comfort  waiting  us  in  better  days. 
But  where  is  happiness  ?    Alack  !  wc  find 

She  is  not  ours  to  beckon  as  we  list ; 
We  have  no  magic  spell  wherewith  to  bind 

This  rare,   bright  visitant  to  earth.     We 
missed 
The  royal  road  to  happiness ;  but  lo  ! 

Something  is  saved  us  from  the  wreck  of  all: 
We  have  content,  though  doubtful  blessings 

And  peace  entwines  our  crosses  great  and 
small. 
We  learn,  my  heart  and  I,  the  world's  true 

worth, 
And  seek  for  happiness  —  but  not  on  earth. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


"THE   DRIFT,"    LINCOLNSHIRE. 
BY   KATHARINE  COOPER. 

There,  in  Spring,  the  violets  blue 
Lift  them  with  so  deep  a  hue. 


As,  in  seeking,  they  had  caught 
Mure  of  heaven  than  they  ftought; 

Dazzled  by  that  azure  bright. 
Drank  too  deep  of  its  delight ; 

And,  in  penance  for  their  theft. 
Glad  to  be  as  carpet  left; 

Breathing  odors  that  have  given 
Wonder  which  were  earth  or  heaven. 

There  in  Summer  bluebells  quiver. 
And  there  runs  a  rippling  river 

Of  fair  grasses  where  the  bee 
Dips  in  golden  ecstasy. 

There  great  boulders,  time-embossed, 
Bleachen  grey  or  richly  mossed, 

Are  as  footstools  fair  and  sweet 
For  Diana*s  wandering  feet. 

Safe  as  lion  in  his  lair 
Fearless  sits  the  fresh-eyed  hare. 

And  the  couchant  rabbit  sleeps 
Where  the  speckled  partridge  peeps. 

Scared  by  every  breeze  that  stirs 
Round  that  nested  charge  of  hers. 

Here  and  there  a  lonely  tree 
Woos  some  breeze  adown  the  lea, 

Breeze  that  soon  must  sink  and  tire. 
Unclasped  by  that  lisping  l3rre. 

Ah !  how  often  there  reclined 
Weary  form  with  weary  mind, 

By  that  whispering  song  beguiled 
Grew  gay-hearted  as  a  child, 

And  bird  and  bee  and  butterfly 
Seemed  merrier  for  the  minstrelsy. 

To  that  patch  of  charmM  shade 
Wandering  odors,  weary,  stra}'ed. 

Some  from  bindweed  in  the  com. 
Some  from  roses  on  the  thorn ; 

One,  of  honied  fragrance  fine. 
From  gold  crowns  of  wild  woodbine. 

While  but  flowers  bedeck  thy  soil. 
Drift!  thou  dream *st  through  haryest  toil. 

There  the  barley,  silvery  green. 
Vests  the  vale  with  rippling  sheen. 

There  the  wheat  spreads  far  and  wide ; 
Plent}*  laughs  from  side  to  side. 

On  thou  windest  till  the  sky 
Wears  thy  ferns*  faint  tracery. 

Rising,  as  should  all  earth's  joy. 
To  that  Heaven  where's  no  alloy. 

GoodWoidk 


ROBERT   BROWNING. 
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From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
ROBERT  BROWNING.* 

It  is  six  months  and  more  since  the 
winter  morning  when  the  news  of  Robert 
Browning's  death  came  to  us  from  Venice, 
and  we  woke   to   the  consciousness  that 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  century 
had  passed  away.     And  now,  in  the  midst 
of  that  busy  London  life  from  which  he 
has  vanished,  our  loss  makes  itself  sadly 
and  sorely  felt.     Everywhere  we  seem  to 
miss  him  in  the  accustomed  ways,  at  the 
doors  of  houses  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  in  the  picture-gallery  and  the  con- 
cert-hall, at  the  social  gatherings  where  he 
was  always  a  welcome  guest.     We  look  fn 
vain  for  the  familiar  form  and  the  beam- 
ing smile  which  gladdened  our  eyes  with 
its  genial  light,  and  ask  ourselves  if  it  can 
be  true  that  the   ringing   voice   is   silent 
and  the  hand  which  held  ours  in  its  warm, 
living  grasp   stiff  and  cold.     He  was  so 
full  of  life  and  vigor,  his  intellect  was  so 
keen  and  alert   to  the  last,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  he  is  gone,  hard   to  realize  that 
death  with  whom  he  seemed  to  have  so 
little  in  common  has   at   length  claimed 
him.     And,  as  we   write,  his  own  words 
seem  to  rise  up  and  reproach  us  :  "  Never 
say  of  me  that  I  am  dead  ! " 

The  notes  of  that  many-stringed  lute  are 
hushed,  and  the  brave  tones  which  through 
more  than  half  a  century  of  song  spoke  to 
us  of  faith  and  hope  and  undaunted  cour- 
age will  be  heard  no  more,  but  still  the  air 
is  thick  with  memories  of  him.  During 
the  last  few  months  a  whole  mass  of  in- 
teresting recollections  have  appeared  in 
print,  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
where  he  was  known  and  loved  almost  as 
well  as  he  was  here.  Biographical  details, 
portraits,  letters,  impromptu  verses,  frag- 
ments of  conversations,  little  anecdotes 
full  of  charm,  as  setting  forth  some  well- 
known    characteristic,    and    valuable    as 


•  I.  Life 0/ Roiert  Browning,  By  William  Sharp. 
"  Great  Writers."     London,  1890. 

2.  Robert  Broxvning :  Personalia,  By  Edmund 
Gosse.     London,  1890. 

3.  A  Handbook  to  t/u  IVorks  0/ Robert  Brovming. 
By  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr.  Fifth  edition,  revised. 
London,  1S90. 

4.  On  Some  Points  in  Browning's  View  of  Lift. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge  Browning  Society, 
November,  1882.  By  B.  F.  Westcott.  Cambridge, 
1883. 


illustrating  some  new  feature  of  the  poet's 
mind,  have  been  poured  out  on  all  sides. 
Everything  relating,  to  such    a  man    is 
worthy  of  record.    Every  detail  is  pre- 
cious which  helps  us  to  know  him  better. 
As   Mr.  Browning  himself  wrote  in  the 
Shelley  essay,  "  In  our  approach  to  the 
poetry,  we  necessarily  approach  the  per- 
sonality of  the  poet;  in  apprehending  it 
we  apprehend  him,  and  certainly  we  can- 
not love  it  without  loving  him.    Both  for 
love's  and  for  understanding's  sake   we 
desire  to  know  him,  and  as  readers  of  his 
poetry  must  be  readers  of  his  biography 
also."    And  in  Mr.  Browning's  case  there 
is  nothing  to  shun,  nothing  to  pass  over; 
in  all  that  has  come  to  light  since  he  died 
there  is  not  a  single  word  which  detracts 
in  the  least  from  the  nobleness  of  the 
figure  or  the  beauty  and  completeness  of 
a  life  which  was  from  first  to  last  as  great 
and  good  as  the  poems  which  it  inspired. 
The  true  life  has,  of  course,  yet  to  be 
written,  and  while  we  wait  eagerly  for  the 
promised  memoir  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
knew  the  poet  intimately  and  could  share 
his  thoughts  in  a  way  that  has  been  given 
to  a  few,  we  are  grateful  to  all  who  add 
their  touches  to  the  picture  before  time 
has  dimmed  their  remembrance. 

The  most  important  biographical  notice 
of  Browning  which  has  yet  appeared  is 
the  life  written  by  Mr.  William  Sharp  in 
the  "  Great  Writers "  series,  a  volume 
published  within  four  months  of  the  poet's 
death.    A  work  so  hastily  produced  must 
necessarily  be  wanting  in  many  respects, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  both 
omissions  and  defects,  but,  as  Mr.  Sharp 
has  been  careful  to  inform  us  in  the  pref- 
ace, his  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be 
more  than  a  mimoire  pour  servir^  we  are 
more  vnclined  to  quarrel  with  the  writer 
for  giving  us  too  much  of  himself  and  his 
own  notions  and  opinions  than  for  these 
evident  traces  of  hurry.     Still  the  memoir 
gives  a  correct  and  lucid  account  of  the 
chief  incidents  in  the  poet's  life,  and  of 
the  gradual  development  of  his  genius, 
with   fuller  glimpses    of  his   personality 
here  and  there.     Mr.  Sharp's  account  of 
Mr.  Browning's  early  career  is  in  a  great 
measure  borrowed  from  an  extremely  in- 
teresting paper  by   Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
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which  appeared  in  the  Century  somt  years 
ago,  and  which  has  now  been  reprinted, 
together  with  some  later  reminiscences  of 
the  poet,  charmingly  put  together  in  a 
small  volume  bearing  the  title  of  "  Per- 
sonalia/* Mr.  Gosse^s  information  was 
derived  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Browning 
himself,  who,  tired  of  what  he  called 
*'  the  jangle  of  facts  and  fancies  '*  pub* 
lished  about  him,  partly  dictated  and 
afterwards  revised  the  article. 

Robert  Browning  was  born  on  May  7, 
1812,  at  Camberwell.     He   sprang  from 
an  old,  west-country  family,  and  his  great- 
grandfather had  been  a  small  proprietor 
in  Dorsetshire.     His  grandmother  on  the 
father^s  side  was  a  Creole,  and  on   the 
mother^s  Scotch,  while  his  maternal  grand- 
father was    a   German  from    Hamburg, 
Wiedemann  by  name,  an   accomplished 
musician  and  artist,  a  pedigree  which,  as 
Mrs.  Orr  remarks,  **  throws  valuable  light 
on  the  vigor  and  variety  of  the  poet's  gen- 
ius.'*   His  father,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  lived  till  eighty-four  and 
never  knew  a  day's  illness,  was  a  scholar 
and  a  writer  of  verse  himself,  fond  of 
classics  and  steeped  in  roediseval  legen- 
dary lore.     From  him  Browning  inherited 
his  splendid  physique  and  love  of  books, 
from  his  mother  his  artistic  and  musical 
tastes.    One  of  the  earliest  recollections 
of  his  childhood  was  that  of  sitting  on  his 
father's   knee  listening  to  the    story  of 
Troy,  while  his  mother  sat  at  the  piano, 
**her    chief  happiness,**  playing    Scotch 
melodies  in  the  twilight.     And  when  he 
first  went  to  school  at  Peckham  his  chief 
delight  on  holiday  afternoons  was  to  lie 
and  dream  on  the  grass  in  a  lonely  spot, 
under  three  big  elms  looking  over  distant 
London,  the  towers  of  Westminster,  and 
the  dome  of  St.  PauKs.     The  sight  of  the 
vast  city,  seen  through  the  veil  of  drifting 
fog  and  cloud,  had  for  him  a  strange  fasci- 
nation. 

One  of  the  memorable  nights  of  his  boy- 
hood [says  Mr.  Sharp]  was  an  eve  when  he 
liv.md  his  way,  not  without  perturbation  of 
s'/irit,  because  of  the  unfamiliar  solitary  dark, 
t  >  his  loved  elms.  There  for  the  first  time 
he  beheld  London  by  night.  It  seemed  to 
hitn  tlien  more  wonderful  and  appalling  than 
all  the  host  of  stars.  ...  It  was  then  that 


the  tragic  significance  of  life  first  dimly  awed 
and  appealed  to  his  questioning  spirit;  that 
the  rhythm  of  humanity  first  touched  deeply 
in  him  a  corresponding  chord  (p.  28). 

At  eight  years  old  he  began  to  translate 
Horace,  and  bis  sister  remembers  him 
walking  round  and  round  the  dining-room 
table,  spanning  out  the  scansion  of  his 
verses  with  his  hand  on  the  smooth  ma- 
hogany. But,  not  content  with  one  sphere, 
he  aspired  to  be  famous  in  all  the  arts. 
When  at  twenty  he  wrote  "  Pauline,"  this 
dream  had  not  yet  been  abandoned.  He 
still  thought  of  being  a  universal  artist, 
producing  poems,  operas,  and  comedies 
under  different  names,  while  his  real  iden- 
tity remained  hidden  from  the  world.  But 
it  soon  became  clear  to  him  that  poetry 
was  to  be  his  vocation. 

I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 
Paint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you  statues, 
Make  you  music  that  should  all  express  me ; 
This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me 
Other  lives  in  other  heights,  God  willing  I 

By  the  time  he  was  twelve  be  had  writ- 
ten poems  enough  to  fill  a  volume ;  and 
the  reading  of  Shelley,  whose  poems  his 
mother  brought  home  one  memorable  day, 
fired  his  muse  to  fresh  and  higher  flights. 
After  he  left  school  in  1826  be  studied 
with  a  tutor  at  home,  and  then  for  a  very 
short  time  at  the  London  University.  One 
day  his  father  asked  him  what  profession 
he    intended    to    enter,  upon  which   be 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  follow  his  owa 
inclination,  see  life  in  the  best  sense,  and 
cultivate  the  powers  of  his  mind.    ^  He 
had,'*  says  Mr.  Gosse,  ''the  singular  ooar- 
age  to  decline  to  be  rich"  (p.  26).     His 
father,  full  of  belief  in  his  son*s  geniaSi 
and  aware  that  he  could  provide  for  both 
Robert  and  his  sister,  agreed  in  his  deci* 
sion,  with  a  cordial  approval  for  which  the 
poet    was    always   grateful.    '*  My    dear 
father,'*  he  said  to  an  American  frieod  a 
few  weeks  before  be  died,  *'  put  me  io  a 
condition  most  favorable  for  the  best  work 
I  was  capable  of.    He  secured  for  me  all 
the  ease  and  comfort  that  a  literary  man 
needs  to  do  good  work.     It  would  have 
been  shameful  if  1  had  not  done  my  best 
to  realize    his  expectations  of  me,  .  •  • 
When  1  think  of  the  many  authors  who 
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have  had  to  fight  their  way  through  all 
sorts  of  difficulties,  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
proud  of  my  achievements  "(p.  22). 

Already  his  brain  was  full  of  colossal 
schemes.  He  planned  a  series  of  dra- 
matic poems  descriptive  of  the  history  of 
typical  souls,  and  actually  sketched  out 
several.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  saw 
the  light,  the  fragmentary  poem  "  Pau- 
line," which  was  anonymously  published 
in  January,  1833,  ^"  ^^"^  0^  the  poet  sup- 
plying the  necessary  funds.  Unknown  as 
the  author  was,  his  first  efifort  attracted 
more  than  common  notice.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham wrote  a  sympathetic  review  in 
the  Aihencetim^  and  John  Stuart  Mill  was 
so  much  struck  by  the  poem  that  he 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  Taifs  Magazine 
asking  leave  to  review  **  Pauline,"  but  was 
told  that  unluckily  the  week  before  the 
poem  had  been  contemptuously  dismissed 
with  a  notice  of  a  line  and  a  half.  Many 
years  afterwards  Dante  Rossetti  read 
"Pauline"  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
admired  it  so  much  that  he  copied  the 
whole  poem  out,  and,  convinced  that  it 
must  be  by-  the  author  of  **  Paracelsus," 
wrote  to  Browning,  who  was  then  living 
in  Florence,  and  asked  him  if  this  were 
not  the  case.  Browning,  who  had  never 
heard  the  young  painter's  name  before, 
called  upon  Rossetti  on  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, and  so  the  two  men  became  friends. 
Crude  and  boyish  in  conception  as  **  Pau- 
line "  is,  there  were  beauties  enough  in 
this  immature  production  to  captivate  the 
lovers  of  true  poetry.  The  influence  of 
Shelley,  who  is  invoked  under  the  name 
of  **  Sun-treader,"  is  apparent  at  every 
page,  but  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
startling  novelty  of  its  whole  line  of 
thought  which  marks  the  poem  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Nothing  like  this  had 
ever  been  heard  before  in  English  poetry. 
Already  the  poet  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  busies  himself  with  the  problems 
of  life,  asks  what  it  means,  not  for  man- 
kind in  general  but  for  the  individual  soul. 
Here  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  all  his 
future  works  are  to  be  made.  This  poet 
of  twenty,  who  cries  "  I  am  made  up  of  an 
intensest  life,"  who  would  "  be  all,  have, 
see,  know,  taste,  and  feel  all,"  and  who 
yearns  already  after  the  infinite  :  — 


This  is  myself,  not  what  I  think  should  be. 
And  what  is  that  I  hunger  for  but  God  ?  — • 

this  is  the  Browning  whom  we  all  know. 
And  these  last  lines,  which  come  back  to 
us  now  with  prophetic  meaning,  were  as 
true  when  the  end  came  last  December  as 
when  he  had  written  them  fifty-seven 
years  before. 

Sun-trcader,  I  believe  in  God,  and  truth. 
And  love  .  .  .  but  chiefly  when  I  die  .  .  . 
Know  my  last    state  is  happy  —  free  from 

doubt 
Or  touch  of  fear. 

So  true  the  great  thinker  was  to  these 
early  ideals  of  his  youth. 

That  autumn  Browning  went  to  Italy 
for  the  first  time.  After  a  year's  absence 
he  returned  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
country  which  was  to  become  half  his  own, 
and  described  the  glories  of  Venice,  the 
splendor  of  its  sunsets  and  moonrises,  of 
its  palaces  and  water-streets,  in  glowing 
language  to  his  friends.  "  Italy,"  he  often 
said  when  asked  if  he  had  been  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  "  was  my  university." 

The  next  winter  **  Paracelsus  "  was  pub- 
lished at  his  father's  expense.  Here  again 
we  have  the  study  of  a  human  soul,  this 
time  in  the  form  of  a  drama  with  four 
characters.  The  vague  thoughts  of  the 
dreamer  in  "  Pauline  "  have  taken  more 
definite  shape,  and  find  expression  in  pas- 
sages of  wonderful  beauty  and  melody. 
Every  one  knows  the  fine  lines  which  were 
so  dear  to  Gordon  and  cheered  the  loneli- 
ness of  that  heroic  heart  in  the  hour  of 
sternest  trial :  — 

I  go  to  prove  my  soul. 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive !     What  time,  what  circuit  first 
I  ask  not ;  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow. 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive ; 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.     In  His  good 
time. 

But  a  drama  of  so  shapeless  a  kind,  a 
play  with  monologues  of  more  than  three 
hundred  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  characters,  was  not  likely  to  win 
popular  approval.  The  critics  were  con- 
temptuous, and  very  few  copies  were  sold. 
But  here  again  a  few  minds  of  the  finer 
order  were  attracted.  John  Forster  made 
friends  with  the  poet  on  the  spot,  and 
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reviewed  the  poem  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  "Mr.  Browning,"  he  said 
there,  **has  in  himself  all  the  elements  of 
a  great  poet,  philosophical  as  well  as  dra- 
matic.*' And  the  actor  Macready  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  in  his  journal,  as 
be  laid  down  the  poem,  that  the  writer 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  leading  spirit 
of  his  time.  More  important  results  fol- 
lowed. Macready  asked  Browning  to  his 
house  at  Hampstead ;  three  months  later 
he  was  among  the  personal  friends  of  the 
actor,  and  invited  to  a  supper  at  Talfourd's 
rooms  Jifter  the  first  performance  of  the 
author's  successful  tragedy  **  Ion,"  On 
that  occasion  Browning  sat  opposite 
Wordsworth  and  Landor,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  host,  on  proposing  the  toast  of 
"The  Poets  of  England,"  coupled  it  with 
the  name  of  the  youngest  of  her  bards, 
"Mr.  Robert  Browning,  the  author  of 
*  Paracelsus.'  "  That  same  memorable 
evening  Macready  asked  Browning  to 
write  him  a  play,  and  the  young  man  re- 
plied, "  Shall  it  be  historical  and  English  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  a  drama  on  Straf- 
ford ?  "  So  the  noble  and  pathetic  play, 
recently  revived  among  us  with  so  large 
a  measure  of  success,  was  brought  to  life. 
In  less  than  a  year's  time  the  tragedy  was 
finished,  and  brought  out  by  .Macready  at 
Covent  Garden  on  May  i,  1837,  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Sharp  remarks,  that  Carlyle  gave 
his  first  lecture  in  London.  It  has  been 
said  repeatedly  that  Mr.  Browning's  plays 
have  always  failed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Gosse  points  out,  the  three  which  he 
brought  out  have  all  succeeded,  and  owed 
their  short  tenure  of  the  stage  to  purely 
accidental  circumstances.  "Strafford" 
was  received  with  applause,  and  only  with- 
drawn after  five  nights,  owing  to  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  which  the  theatre  was 
involved.  "The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon," 
which  Macready  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  in  February,  1843,  and  "  Colombe's 
Birthday,"  which  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  after- 
wards Lady  Martin,  produced  in  1852, 
were  in  the  same  way  cut  short  in  the 
midst  of  a  successful  run. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  "Straf- 
ford," Browning  wrote  other  tragedies, 
but,  finding  no  managers  who  would  take 
them,  went  back  to  his  first  dream,  and 
gave  us  another  record  of  a  human  spirit 
which  soars  beyond  the  limits  of  this  finite 
existence  and  learns  humility  in  failure 
and  defeat.  "  Sordello  "  was  written  and 
published  in  ^840.  It  proved  a  failure 
then,  and  ever  since  has  been,  in  Mr. 
Gosse's  words,  "an  eminent  stumbling- 
block,  not  merely  in  the  path  of  fools,  but 


in  that  of  very  sensible  and  cultivated 
people"  (p.  48).  Mr.  Browning  himself, 
"in  the  philosophic  afternoon  of  life," 
frankly  confessed  its  difficulties,  and  re- 
ferred to  it  with  a  grim  smile  as  "the 
entirely  unintelligible  *  Sordello.'"  And 
to  an  anxious  admirer  who  asked  him  to 
explain  its  meaning  he  replied,  **  When  I 
wrote  it,  only  God  and  I  knew ;  now  God 
alone  knows  ! "  Certainly  no  one  derived 
more  amusement  than  he  did  from  the 
stories  of  the  vain  endeavors  made  by 
his  friends  to  grapple  with  this  hopeless 
puzzle.  Carlyle  wrote:  "My  wife  has 
read  through  'Sordello*  without  being 
able  to  make  out  whether  Sordello  was 
a  man,  or  a  city,  or  a  book."  And  Tennv- 
son  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  only 
understood  two  lines  in  the  poem,  the 
opening  and  closing  lines :  — 

Who  will  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told; 

and 

Who  would  has  heard  Sordello's  story  told ; 

and  that  both  of  these  were  lies  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  many  of 
the  defects  which  make  "  Sordello  *'  and 
other  of  Browning's  poems  such  hard 
readibg,  and  notably  the  excessive  rapidity 
and  condensation  of  style,  which  add  so 
much  to  the  difiSculty  of  grasping  the  poet*s 
ideas,  were  in  the  first  place  the  result  of 
an  adverse  criticism  on  his  "  Paracelsus.'* 
Browning  was  informed  that  John  Ster- 
ling and  Miss  Caroline  Fox  had  been 
repelled  by  its  verbosity ;  and  in  bis  anx- 
iety to  avoid  this  error  the  poet  strove  to 
be  content  with  two  words  where  he  would 
rather  have  used  ten. 

The  harsh  and  involved  passages  in  "  Sor- 
dello,** which  add  so  much  to  the  remoteness 
of  its  thought  [says  Mrs.  Orr]  were  the  first 
consequence  of  this  lesson.  "  Pauline  *'  and 
"  Paracelsus"  had  been  deeply  musical,  and 
the  music  came  back  to  their  author's  verse 
with  the  dramas,  lyrics,  and  romances  by  which 
**  Sordello  *'  was  followed.  But  the  dread  of 
being  diffuse  had  doubly  rooted  itself  in  his 
mind,  and  was  to  bear  fruit  again  as  soon  as 
the  more  historical  or  argumentative  mood 
should  prevail  (p.  11). 

In  1863,  tired  of  being  continually  re- 
proached with  this  obscurity.  Browning 
set  himself  to  re-write  "Sordello"  in  a 
more  transparent  manner,  but  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  result  would  not  be 
worth  his  labor,  as  he  says  in  the  memo- 
rable dedication  to  the  French  critic,  M. 
Joseph  Milsand,  of  Dijon,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  earliest  admirers  :  — 
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I  wrote  it  twenty-five  years  ago  for  a  few  intentions  most  admiringly  to  the  author  of 
.  .  .  My  stress  lay  on  the  incidents  in  the  **Ion"  —  most  affectionately  to  Serjeant  Tal- 
development  of  a  soul :   little  else  is  worth   fourd. 

study;  I  at  least  always  thought  so.     My  own  „  p.          p-,^^^  »»  :„  UarHlv  to  h«*  ralli^H 

faultsof  expression  were  many;  but  with  care  ^»PPa  basses     is  tiardly  to  DC  called 

for  a  man  or  book  such  would  be  surmounted,  ^  drama;    it  is  rather,  m    Mr.   Sharps 

and  without  it  what  avails  the  faultlessness  of  words,  a  lyrical  masque  with  dramatic  epi- 

either  ?    I  blame  nobody,  least  of  all  myself,  sodes.     But  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

who  did  my  best  then  and  since,  for  I  lately  poems  which  Browning  ever  wrote,  and, 

gave  time  and  pains  to  turn  my  work  into  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  simplest,  its  popu- 

what  the  many  might,  instead  of  what  the  few  larity  was    from  the  first   unquestioned. 

mav,  like;  but  after  all  I  iniagined  another  Mr.  Gosse  is  probably  right  in  saying  that 

thing  at  first,  and  therefore  I  leave  it  as  I  find  j^   fi^st  won  the  public  to  Mr.  Browning. 

^^'  The  idea  of  the  humble  little  silk-winder 

But  at  the  time  the  failure  to  be  under-  of  Asolo  walking  alone  through  life  and 

stood  cut  the  sensitive  young  poet  to  the  exercising  an  unconscious   but  real  and 

quick.     We  who  only  knew  him  in  his  enduring  influence  on  other  souls  by  her 

days    of  sunny  prosperity  can    perhaps  innocent  song  first  flashed  upon  the  poet 

hardly  realize  the  long-drawn  trial  of  those  as  he  was  walking  alone  in  a  wood  near 

years,  the  desolation  of  the  soul  which  Dulwich.    And  in  the  simple  words  of  the 

pined  for  sympathy  and  recognition.     It  songs  which  are  employed  with  so  truly 

needed  all  the  moral  strength  of  his  char-  dramatic  an  effect  we  have  one  of  those 

acter,  all  his  courage  and  faith,  to  support  profound  convictions    which    lie  at    the 

him    in  the  struggle  and  maintain  that  heart  of  the  poet's  philosophy. 

loyal  devotion  to  the  principles  of  his  art        ^,.        ,  .    ^.  ..l  .-.  j 

d.^  ,«k;^k  v,o  r.<.,.or  eu^orff^^ri      QtMi  k<>        All  service  rauks  thc  samc  With  God — 
from  which  he  never  swerved.     Still  he  .^  ^^  ^  ^      ^^ 

sang,  although   there  were  so  few  to  lis-  ^^^  ^^ .  ^^ere  is  no  list  nor  first, 
ten.     But  after  the  pecuniary  failures  of 

»'  Paracelsus  "  and  "  Sordello  "  he  was  un-  And  that  other :  — 

willing  to  put  his  father  to  further  ex-  God's  in  his  heaven — 

pense,   and   when   Moxon   the   publisher  All's  right  with  the  world ! 
offered  to  bring  out  his  poems  in  a  cheap 

form  as  pamphlets  he  caught  eagerly  at  Next  to  "  Pippa  Passes  "  in  the  series 

the  chance.     Under  the  curious  title  of  came  the  tragedy  "  King  Victor  and  King 

-Bells    and    Pomegranates,"  eight   thin  Charles;"    then    the     Dramatic    Lyrics, 

booklets  of  sixteen  pages  bound  in  yellow  which  contained  such  immortal  poems  as 

boards  and  printed  in  double  columns  of  "In  a  Gondola,"  "  Christina,"  "  Waring," 

small  type  were  brought  out  by  Mr.  Moxon  "  My  Last  Duchess,"  "  The  Soliloquy  of 

between  the  years  1 841  and  1846,  and  sold  the  Spanish  Cloister;  "  and  finally  "The 

at  very  low  prices.     So  rare  is  the  series  P>ed  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  which,  originally 

now  that  it  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  ten  written  to    amuse  Macready*s  little  son 

or  twelve  pounds.     In  this  singular  form  Willy,  was  only  given  to  the  printer  at  the 

some    of  the  noblest  poetry  which  Mr.  last  moment   to  make  up  the    required 

Browning  has  ever  given  the  world  ap-  amount  of  copy.     Next  came  several  more 

peared.     First  came  "Pippa  Passes"—  plays,  including  "A  Blot  on  the  Scutch- 

which  was  sold  for  sixpence,  with  the  fol-  eon"  and  "Colombo's  Birthday;'    then 

lowintr  characteristic  preface:—  the   volume  of  Dramatic  Romances,  in- 

^                          ,  eluding  "Italy  in   England," " The  Lost 

Two  or  three  vears  ago  I  wrote  a  play,  Leader,"  "The  Flight  of  the  Duchess," 

about  which  the  chief  matter  I  much  care  to  ^   ,,  5     j  „      j^  f  ^^  ^^    -^   ,8  5   ^^e 

recollect  at  present  is,  that  a  pitfuh  of  good-  ....     „^i.,^^    ^^^♦^;«;««.  u  t  .irio  *»  o«/i 

natured  people  applauded  it.     Ever  since  I  f'f^th   volume,  conta^^ning  "  Luna      and 

have  been  desirous  of  doing  something  in  the  "A   Soul's    Tragedy.       That  same  year 

same  way  that  should    better  reward  theu:  witnessed  a  more  memorable  event  m  the 

attention.'    What  follows  I  mean  for  the  first  poet's  life,  and,  on  September  12,  Robert 

of  a  series  of  dramatical  pieces,  to  come  out  Browning  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Bar- 

at  intervals,  and  I  amuse  myself  by  fancying  rett  in  Marylebone  parish  church. 

that  the  cheap  mode  in  which  they  appear  will  Three   years   older  than  her  husband, 

for  once  help  me  to  a  sort  of  pit-audience  ^^^  poetess  had  already  written  many  of 

again.     Of  course  such  a  work  must  go  on  no  ^^^            ^  ^^ich   had  made  her  famous, 

longer  than  It  IS  hked;  and  to ^  although  the  greater  part  of  her  life  was 

a  certain  and  but  too  possible  contingency,  let  »             •       r  j    f.^.,^u      cu-.  it  1:.,^^ 

me  hasten  to  sav  now  what,  if  I  weFe  sure  of  spent  on  an   invalid   couch.     She  "  lived 

success,  I  would  try  to  say  circumstantially  with  visions  for  her  company  instead  of 

enough  at  the  close,  that  I  dedicate  my  best  men   and  women,  nor  thought  to  know  a 
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c  than  Ihey  played."  But  in 
t  Mr.  Urowning  at  her  father's 
house  in  Wimpole  Street,  and  from  that 
day  the  world  was  changed  lor  her.  For 
many  years  she  had  adinired  his  works 
and  took  especial  delight  in  Ihe  Dramatic 
Lyrics  published  in  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates." Two  years  before  she  had 
herself  written:  — 
Or  from    Browning  some   "Pomegranate," 

which,  i£  cut  deep  down  (he  middle. 
Shows   a   heart  within   blood-tinctured,  of  a 

veined  humanity. 

In  him  she  had  already  complete  failh 
both  as  poet  and  prophet,  and  when  she 
saw  Drowning,  who,  wilh  his  impassioned 
air  and  darit,  curling  locks,  looked,  Mac- 
ready  said,  more  like  a  poet  than  any  man 
he  ever  saw,  the  rare  sympathy  between 
them  quickly  ripened  into  love.  The  se- 
cret of  their  marriage  was  so  well  kept 
that  their  best  (riends  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. When  Mrs.  Jameson  heard  in  Paris 
that  Robert  Browning  was  there  with  his 
wife  on  their  way  to  Ilaly,  she  cried, 
"  God  help  them,  for  I  know  not  how  (wo 
poet  heads  and  poet  hearts  will  get  on 
through  this  prosaic  world ; "  and  WordS' 
worth  remarked  :"  So  Roljcrl  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  have  gone  oS  to- 
gether I  Well,  I  hope  Ihey  may  under- 
stand each  other  —  nobody  else  could  I  " 

That  winter  was  spent  at  Pisa,  where 
the  poet  pair  lived  in  a  palace  built  by  Va- 
sari,  within  sight  of  the  Duomo,  looking 
down  upon  (he  waters  of  Arno.  Together 
they  attended  vespers  in  the  Duomo, 
heard  mass  at  All  Souls  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  read  Vasari,  and  dreamt  of  see- 
ing Venice  in  the  spring.  And  here,  for 
the  first  lime.  Browning  saw  the  MS. 
of  his  wife's  "Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese," perhaps  the  most  touching  confes. 
sion  of  love  ever  made  by  a  woman-soul 
JD    verse.     Mrs.   Browning's  health  im> 

E roved  wonderfully  under  the  influence  of 
er  new-found  joy.  "  She  is  gelling  belter 
every  day,"  wrote  her  husband,  "  stronger, 
better,  wonderfully  beyond  all  our  hopes." 
To  the  friends  who  saw  her  she  seemed 
transformed.  When  spring  came  they 
journeyed  on  to  Florence,  which  Mrs. 
Browning  saw  (or  the  first  time,  then  to 
Ancona,  and  Loretto,  and  along  the  coast 
to  Ravenna.  They  stood  together  by 
Dante's  srave,  and  caught  wonderful  vis- 
ions of  Beauty  and  glory  in  the  distant 
Apennines.  On  that  journey  Browning 
wrote  his  lovely  little  poem  on  Guercino's 
"  Guardian  Angel  "  in  the  church  at  Pano 
which  he  and  his  wife  —  "  My  angel  with 


le  too"  —  visited  three  limes.  A  ne 
ale  was  struck  in  this  poem,  dedicattdi 
s  old  friend  Alfred  Domett,  the  origin 
:  "Waring."  Something  of  the  peai 
id  serenity  that  filled  his  own  mind 
lis  moment  seems  lo  have  passed  \a 
le  well-known  lines  :  — 


How  soon  all  worldly  wrong   i 


sold  be 


I   think  hnw  I  should  view  the  earth  . 

And  sea,  when  once  again  my  brow  was 

After  thy  healing,  with  such  different  eya 
O  world,  as  God  has  made  it  I     All  is  beaolj 
And  knowing  (iiis,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 
What  further  may  besought  for  or  declared 
That  winter  ihey  settled  at  Florence, 
the   Palaizo   Casa  Guidr,  near  the  Poi 
Romand,  which  gave  its  name  lo  a  volui 
of  Mrs,  Browning's  verse,  and  which  bei 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  p 
ess  whose  verse  made  a  gotdeo   ring 
iween  England  and  Italy.    This  remaini 
iheirhome  until  Mrs.  BrowoiDg's  deal 
and  theirlife  here  was  only  interrupted  I 
occasional  visits  to  England  or  to  Nt 
"      idy,  and  later  on  by  summer  flights  1 


the  baths  of  Lucca, : 


1  spent 


(or   the  good  of   Mrs.  Browainf 

health.  The  descriptions  left  us  by 
Hawlhornes  and  other  of  iheir  InlimK 
friends  have  made  us  all  fareiliitr  vith  tl 
idea!  home,  with  its  books  and  painting 
its  terrace  and  balcony  full  of  flowers,  an 
the  large  drawing-room,  where  "she  wj 
was  the  glory  of  it  all"  sat  in  her  lo 
armchair.  Here,  in  March,  1849.  m 
born  their  son,  Robert  Wiedemann  Bi 
rett  Browning;  and  herein  i8so"'Chrii 
mas  Eve  and  Easter  Day"  was  wriltei 
Five  years  laler  '■  Men  and  Women  "  M 
completed,  and  Browning  placed  it  in  b 
wife'.'i  hands  with  ihe  touching  dedicatioi 
"One  Word  More:"  — 


There  ihcy  a: 


mgni 


ly  fifty  m 


That  summer  Mrs.  Browning's  lare« 
work,  "Aurora  Leigh,"  was  publisbei 
and  met  with  great  and  immediate  sai 
cess.  But  the  fiery  soul  was  fast  wearia 
out  the  frail  bod^.  She  watched  ' 
struggle  of  1859  ">''>  'he  keenest  auxi< ., 
ind  the  next  year  her  ardent  sympathy  U 


the    Italia 


patrii 


Poems  before  Congress."  After  wioi_ 
ing  in  Rome  she  returned  to  Casa  Guii 
in  June,  1861,  and  a  few  weeks  later  R<  ~ 
erl  Browning,  who  had  nursed  his  * 
with  untiring  care  and  tenderness,  bad  I 
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inexpressible  grief  of  seeing  her  die.  She 
passed  away  with  her  hand  in  his,  whis- 
pering words  of  hope  and  joy  to  the  last. 

For  six  years  Browning  had  published 
nothing,  but  in  the  following  autunnn,  with 
the  memory  of  that  parting  fresh  in  his 
mind,  he  wrote  his  wonderful  little  poem, 
"Prospice."  In  1864 it  appeared  in  print, 
together  with  several  more  of  his  noblest 
confessions  of  faith,  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra" 
and  **A  Death  in  the  Desert,"  under  the 
title  of  "  Dramatis  Personae." 

In  November,  1868,  came  his  longest 
and  most  sustained  effort,  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book."  Three  years  before,  one  sum- 
mer day,  he  had  picked  up  a  parchment- 
covered  book  on  a  stall  in  Piazza  San  Lo- 
renzo containing  the  whole  history  of  a 
murder  which  had  taken  place  in  Rome 
in  1698,  with  all  the  pleadings,  counter- 
pleadings,  and  evidence  brought  to  light 
at  the  trial.  He  bought  it  for  a  lira,  and 
took  it  home  with  him  to  brood  over. 

The  separate  scenes  of  the  Franceschini 
tragedy  [says  Mrs.  Orr]  sprang  to  life  in  Mr. 
Browning's  imagination  withm  a  few  hours  of 
his  reading  the  book.  He  saw  them  re-enacted 
from  his  terrace  at  Casa  Guidi  on  a  sultry 
summer  night  —  everyplace  and  person  pro- 
jected, as  it  seemed,  against  a  thundery  sky ; 
but  his  mind  did  not  yet  weave  them  into  a 
whole.  The  drama  lay  by  him  and  in  him  till 
the  unconscious  inspiration  was  complete,  and 
then  one  day  in  London  .  .  .  **  The  Ring  and 
the  Book  "  was  born  (p.  78). 

Here,  in  four  volumes  containing  twelve 
parts,  numbering  in  all  twenty-one  thou- 
sand lines,  we  have  Browning's  greatest 
constructive  work,  a  dramatic  poem  in  his 
favorite  monologue  form.  From  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view  it  may  be  a  failure,  but 
none  the  less  it  remains  the  grandest  and 
most  entirely  characteristic  monument  of 
his  genius.  At  this  time  of  day  it  is  idle 
to  single  out  beauties  which  are  known  to 
all  the  world.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  for 
pathos  and  dramatic  power  nothing  in  our 
literature  surpasses  the  dying  words  of 
Pompilia,  the  defence  of  Caponsacchi,  and 
the  speech  in  which  the  pope  delivers  his 
sentence. 

"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  marks  the 
culminating  point  of  Robert  Browning's 
career.  Since  then  he  has  written  many 
fine  and  touching  poems,  but  never  again 
has  he  risen  to  the  same  heights.  About 
this  time  a  change  was  made  in  his  ways 
of  life.  Two  years  before  his  old  father 
had  died  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  from  that  day  his  sister  Sarianna 
became  her  brother's  inseparable  compan- 
ion.   They  settled  at  a  house  in  the  Pad- 


dingtOD  district,  19  Warwick  Crescent, 
where  they  lived  until,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  poet  moved  to  a  larger  house  in 
De  Vere  Gardens,  Kensington. 

During  these  last  twenty  years  Mr. 
Browning  has  been  a  well-known  figure  in 
London  society.  He  went  everywhere, 
knew  every  one,  and  read  everything.  He 
was  never  absent  from  private  views  of 
the  Royal  Academy  or  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and  his  own  artistic  sympathies  were 
heightened  by  the  success  of  his  son,  in 
whose  career,  both  as  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, he  took  the  keenest  interest.  Again, 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  music  made 
him  a  frequent  listener  at  the  best  con- 
certs, whetner  they  were  given  by  Joa- 
chim, Hall^,  or  Richter,  although  he 
stoutly  resisted  the  claims  of  Wagner  to 
supremacy,  and  always  declared  himself 
a  musician  of  the  old  school.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  retained  his  gift  of  musical 
improvisation,  but  he  only  played  for  a 
few  of  his  intimate  friends.  His  corre- 
spondence was  large,  he  had  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances which  grew  every  year  more  exten- 
sive. No  great  poet,  Mr.  Gosse  observes, 
was  ever  more  accessible.  "  The  subtlest 
of  writers  was  the  simplest  of  men."  To 
him  "the  whole  world  was  full  of  vague 
possibilities  of  friendship."  He  met  new- 
comers  with  the  same  frank  warmth,  the 
same  genial  manner,  ever  ready  to  be 
amused  and  pleased,  to  enter  with  the 
same  zest  into  every  subject  that  was  dis- 
cussed. No  wonder  his  presence  at  the 
dinner-table  or  evening  party  was  a  keenly 
coveted  honor.  But  although  his  conver- 
sation, even  in  public,  was  always  worth 
hearing,  it  was  a  very  different  and  far 
finer  thing  in  private. 

To  a  single  listener,  with  whom  he  was  on 
familiar  terms  [continues  Mr.  Gosse]  the 
Browning  of  his  own  study  was  to  the  Brown- 
ing of  a  dinner-party  as  a  tiger  is  to  a  domestic 
cat.  In  such  conversation  his  natural  strength 
came  out.  His  talk  assumed  the  volume  and 
the  tumult  of  a  cascade.  His  voice  rose  to  a 
shout,  sank  to  a  whisper,  ran  up  and  down 
the  gamut  of  conversational  melody.  Those 
whom  he  was  expecting  will  never  forget  his 
welcome,  the  loud  trumpet-note  from  the  other 
end  of  the  passage,  the  talk  already  in  full 
flood  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  Then  in 
his  own  study  or  drawing-room  what  he  loved 
was  to  capture  the  visitor  in  a  low  armchair's 
sofa-lap  of  leather,  and  from  a  most  unfair 
vantage  of  height  to  tyrannize,  to  walk  around 
the  victim,  in  front,  behind,  on  this  side,  on 
that,  weaving  magic  circles,  now  with  gesticu- 
lating arms  thrown  high,  now  grovelling  on 
the  floor  to  find  some  reference  in  a  K)lio, 
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talking  all  the  while,  a  redundant  turmoil  of 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  reminiscences  flowing 
from  those  generous  lips.  To  think  of  it  is  to 
conjure  up  an  image  of  intellectual  vigor, 
irmcd  at  every  point,  but  overflowing,  none 
the  less,  with  the  geniality  of  strength  (p.  82). 

Keen  ar^uer  and  great  talker  as  he  was, 
there  was  a  charm  of  manner  about  him 
which  was  very  captivating  in  a  man  of  his 
age.  He  had  a  pleasant  way  of  doing 
things,  if  it  were  merely  handing  a  flower 
or  a  chair,  a  knack  of  saying  the  right 
thing  which  never  deserted  him.  The 
notes  with  which  he  accompanied  gifts  of 
his  books  were  often  as  much  valued  as 
the  present  itself.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  charming  than  the  letter  to 
Miss  Alma  Murray,  which  he  wrote  in 
July,  1889,  and  which  Mr.  Sharp  quotes 
as  a  happy  example  of  his  lighter  style :  — 

29  De  Vere  Gardens,  W.,  6th  July,  1889. 

My  Beloved  Alma, — 

I  had  the  honor  —  I  had  the  honor  yester- 
day of  dining  \ii'ith  the  Shah,  whereupon  the 
following  dialogue :  — 

**  Vous€tes  poite?" 

**  On  s*est  permis  de  me  le  dire  quelquefois.  *' 

"  Et  vous  avez  fait  des  livrcs  ? 

•*Tropdelivres.*' 

**  Voulez-vous  m'en  donner  un,  afin  que  je 
puisse  me  ressouvenir  de  vous?  " 

**  Avec  plaisir.'* 

I  have  been  accordingly  this  morning  to 
town,  where  the  thing  is  procurable,  and  as  I 
chose  a  volume  of  which  I  judged  the  binding 
might  take  the  imperial  eye  I  said  to  myself, 
**  Here  do  I  present  my  poetry  to  a  personage 
for  whom  I  do  not  care  three  straws;  why 
should  I  not  venture  to  do  as  much  for  a 
young  lady  1  love  dearly,  who  for  the  author's 
sake  will  not  impossibly  care  rather  for  the 
inside  than  the  outside  of  the  volume? "  So 
I  w^as  bold  enough  to  take  one  and  offer  it  for 
your  kind  acceptance,  begging  you  to  remem- 
i>er  in  days  to  come  that  the  author,  whether 
a  good  ])6et  or  no,  was  always,  mv  Alma,  your 
affectionate  friend, 

Robert  Browning. 

To  those  who  shared  his  intimacy  Rob- 
ert Browning  was  the  truest  ancl  most 
loyal  of  friends.  When  he  did  love,  he 
brought  a  heart  such  as  few  can  give  to 
love.  Whether  it  was  the  friend  of  thirty 
years*  standing  or  the  young  girl  not  a 
third  of  his  own  age,  there  was  room  and 
to  spare  in  that  large  heart  for  all.  For 
all  alike  there  was  the  same  overflowing 
affection,  the  same  readiness  of  service. 
His  time,  his  attention,  his  sympathy, 
whatever  help  he  had  to  give  was  freely  at 
tiieir  disposal.  **  Remember,"  he  said,  in 
parting  from  a  friend,  **  wherever  you  are, 
if  you  need  me,  send  for  me,  I  would  go  to 
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the  ends  of  the  earth  to  serve  you.*^  And 
those  who  loved  him  knew  that  this  was 
no  empty  form  of  words. 

Upon  all  who  met  him  he  made  the 
same  impression,  that  of  being  an  excep- 
tionally happy  man.  Fortunate  in  the 
outward  circumstances  of  his  life,  blest 
too  with  a  nature  which  to  the  last  re- 
tained its  full  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
conscious  of  using  his  powers  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  raised  above  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  world  by  his  sure 
faith  in  a  future  life,  Browning  enjoyed 
certainly  a  larger  share  of  good  things 
than  is  given  to  most  of  us.  Much  of 
this,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  the  splendid 
health  and  robustness  of  constitution 
which  he  inherited  from  bis  fine  old 
father.  On  the  other  hand,  his  optimism, 
it  is  equally  certain,  was  founded  on  a 
profound  intellectual  conviction.  Life  in 
his  eyes  was  not  v^nly  a  probation  but  also 
a  boon  to  be  enjoyed.  And  he  enjoyed 
it  to  the  uttermost.  Like  his  own  Luigi 
he  felt:  — 

Was  not  life  pressed  down,  running  o*er  with 

joy  .  .  . 
I  was  put  at  the  board-head,  helped  to  all 
At  first ;  I  rise  up  happy  and  content, 
God  must  be  glad  one  loves  his  world  so  much. 

But  while  to  all  appearance  he  was  a  man 
of  leisure,  free  to  go  where  he  would 
and  enjov  himself  as  he  chose,  he  was 
working  hard.  At  the  height  of  the  Lon 
don  season,  when  he  was  dining  out  every 
night  and  giving  up  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  social  intercourse  or  sight- 
seeing, he  devoted  his  mornings  to  com- 
position, and  went  to  work  with  as  much 
regularity  as  any  professional  man.  So 
one  by  one,  between  the  years  1870  and 
1890,  those  fourteen  volumes  were  pro- 
duced and  sent  out  into  the  world,  con- 
taining poems  of  every  variety  of  subject 
and  different  degrees  of  excellence,  but 
all  marked  with  the  same  marvellous  in- 
sight into  human  character,  the  sam^  love 
of  analyzing  the  motives  and  springs  of 
action  in  each  individual  soul. 

Every  autumn  he  went  abroad  with  his 

sister,  often  accompanied  by  a  friend,  for 

a  holiday  of  several  months.    As  a  rule 

their    destination  was  kept    secret,  for, 

sociable  as  he  was,  Mr.  Browning  liked 

'  to  enjoy  a  period  of  seclusion,  and  to  be 

I  free  from  the  invasion  of  admiring  stran* 

'  gers.      Generally  some  secluded  part  of 

'  the  coast  of  Normandy  or  Brittany  was 

the   favored  spot,    where  he   coula    lite 

among  the  French  people  whom  he  loved, 

and  who  had  learnt  to  love  him,  and  look 
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down  on  the  sea.  Germany,  he  always 
said,  was  an  unknown  land  to  him.  But 
in  later  years  he  often  went  to  the  less- 
visited  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  moun- 
tain valleys  near  Geneva  or  Lucerne  — 
anywhere  off  the  beaten  track.  For  long 
he  shrank  from  seeing  Italy  again.  Rome 
and  Florence,  he  said,  held  his  past,  and 
could  never  be  the  same  for  him  again. 
Those  days  were  gone,  the  faces  which 
belonged  to  them  had  vanished,  and  with- 
out them  Rome,  he  could  truly  say,  would 
not  be  Rome  for  him.  But  one  autumn 
he  went  to  Venice,  and  after  that  his  old 
love  for  the  place  revived,  and  the  city 
of  his  youthful  dreams  became  associated 
with  the  memories  of  his  last  years. 
There,  when  the  time  came,  he  was  glad 
to  die. 

One  of  these  autumn  holidays  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  a  mournful  event 
which  inspired  the  finest  of  Browning's 
later  poems.  In  1877  he  and  his  sister 
spent  some  weeks  at  La  Saisiaz (Savoyard 
for  Le  Soleil),  a  villa  in  the  mountains 
near  Geneva.  They  were  accompanied 
by  an  intimate  friend,  Miss  Egerton 
Smith,  who  on  September  14  died  there 
very  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Browning  had  actually  planned  to  ascend 
Le  Sal^ve  with  her  on  the  day  when  she 
was  found  dead  in  the  early  morning,  and 
in  the  poem  which  describes  the  tragic 
incident  has  told  us  how  the  day  after  she 
was  laid  in  the  grave  he  climbed  the 
mountain  alone  and  stood  on  the  summit 
without  her. 

Dared   and  done :   at  last  I  stand  upon   the 

summit.  Dear  and  True  I 
Singly  dared  and  done ;  the.  climbing  both  of 

us  were  bound  to  do. 
Climbing  —  here  I  stand:  but  you  —  where? 

Then  once  more  the  poet,  deeply  stirred, 
asked  himself  if  this  life  were  all  —  if  the 
face  and  form  he  lifted  as  it  lay  dead 
revealed  the  loss  not  alone  of  life  but  of 
soul,  and  nothing  but  a  memory  remained. 
"  Was  ending  ending  once  and  always 
when  you  died  ?  "  Once  more  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death  he  wrestled  with  the  old 
problems,  and  standing  by  that  new-made 
grave  once  more  declared  his  faith  in  a 
life  beyond.  The  strength  of  his  convic- 
tions on  this  subject  was  well  known  to 
his  friends. 

Death,  death !  [he  said  to  Mr.  Sharp  one 
dayl  it  is  this  harpinp;  on  death  I  despise  so 
much  .  .  .  this  idle  and  often  cowardlv  as 
well  as  ignorant  harping  I  Why  should  we 
not  change  like  everything  else  ?  In  fiction, 
in  poetry,  in  so  much  of  both  French  as  well 


as  English,  and,  I  am  told,  in  American  art 
and  literature,  the  shadow  of  death  —  call  it 
what  you  will,  despair,  negation,  indifference 
—  is  upon  us.  But  what  fools  men  who  talk 
thus  I  Why,  amico  mto,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  that  death  is  life,  just  as  our  daily,  our 
momentarily  dying  body  is  none  the  less  alive, 
and  ever  recruiting  new  forces  of  existence. 
Without  death,  which  is  our  crapelike,  church- 
yardy  word  for  change,  for  growth,  there 
could  be  no  prolongation  of  that  which  we 
call  life.  Pshaw  1  it  is  foolish  to  argue  upon 
such  a  thing  even.  For  myself,  I  deny  death 
as  an  end  of  everything.  Never  say  of  me 
that  I  am  dead  1  (p.  196). 

To  the  last  there  was  a  youthful  vivac- 
ity and  buoyancy  of  spirits  about  him 
which  nothing  could  touch.  He  never 
seemed  to  grow  old.  His  love  soogs  bad 
still  all  the  fire  and  passion  of  youthf^' . 
ardor.  No  one  would  dream  that  ?'-.ch 
glowing  lines  as  **  Never  the  time  and  the 
place  and  the  loved  one  altogether,"  or 
**  Out  of  your  whole  life  give  but  a  mo- 
ment," in  his  very  latest  volume,  were  the 
work  of  a  poet  who  was  a  good  deal  up- 
wards of  seventy. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1888-89  that 
Mr.  Browning's  friends  first  noticed  signs 
of  decay  in  his  vigorous  frame,  but  last 
season  to  the  ordinary  observer  he  showed 
no  trace  of  failing  strength.  He  dined 
out  every  night,  and  was  as  full  as  ever  of 
acti vi  ty  and  brightness.  He  took  the  keen- 
est interest  in  questions  of  the  day,  aad 
the  protest  against  women's  suffrage, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century^  excited  his  sym- 
pathy in  an  especial  manner.  But  among 
all  the  recollections  of  that  last  summer 
none  is  more  precious  than  a  conversa- 
tion which  he  had  at  Cambridge  with 
Mr.  Gosse,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 
There,  as  he  sat  at  rest  in  the  lovely  fel- 
lows' garden  at  Trinity,  with  a  cloudless 
sky  above,  and  the  pink  may  blossoming 
beside  him,  the  poet  went  back  to  the  old 
days  and  far-off  ideals  of  his  youth. 

He  sat  and  talked  of  his  own  early  life  and 
aspirations ;  how  he  marvelled  as  he  looked 
back  at  the  audacious  obstinacy  which  had 
made  him,  when  a  youth,  determine  to  be  a 
poet  and  nothing  but  a  poet.  He  remarked 
that  all  his  life  long  he  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  have  to  do  a  certain  thing  to-day  and 
not  to-morrow;  he  thought  this  had  led  to 
superabundance  of  production,  since  on  look- 
ing back  he  could  see  that  he  had  often,  in 
his  unfettered  leisure,  been  afraid  to  do  noth- 
ing. Then,  with  complete  frankness,  he  de- 
scribed the  long-drawn  desolateness  of  his 
early  and  middle  life  as  a  literary  man ;  how, 
after  certain  spirits  had  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
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bis  tirst  sprightly  runnings,  and  especially  in 
■'Paracelsus,"  a  blight  had  fallen  upon  his  ' 
veiy  admirers.  He  touched,  with  a  slight  1 
irony,  on  the  "  entirely  uninielligible  '  Sor-  I 
dello,"'and  the  forlorn  hope  of"""""  """' 
Pomegranales. "  Then  he  fell,  1 
habitual  manner  of  old  men.  li 
early  loves  and  hatreds,  I  tali 
the  forties,  stories  with  names  in  them  that 
meant  nothing  to  his  ignorant  listener.  And 
in  the  midst  of  these  reminiscences  a  chord  of 
extreme  interest  to  the  critic  was  touched. 
For  in  recounting  a  story  of  some  Tuscan 
nobleman  who  iiad  shown  hioi  iwo  exquisite 
miniature-pain  lings,  the  work  of  a  young  artist 
who  bhould  have  received  for  them  the  prize 
in  some  local  contest,  and  who,  being  unjustly 
defrauded,  broke  bis  ivories,  burned  his 
brushes,  and  indignantly  forswore  the  (hank- 
less  an  forever,  Air.  Brownina  suddenly  re- 
flected that  there  was,  as  he  said,  "  stuff  for  a 
poem  "  in  that  story,  and  immediately  with 
extreme  vivacity  began  to  sketch  the  form  il 
should  talie,  the  suppression  oE  what  features 
and  Ihc  substitution  of  what  others  were  need- 
ful ;  and  finally  suggested  the  non-obvious  and 
inverted  moral  of  the  whole,  in  which  ibe  art 
of  spirited  defiance  was  shown  (o  be  really 
an  act  of  tame  renunciation,  the  poverty  of 
the  artist's  spirit  being  proved  in  his  eagerness 
to  snatch,  even  though  it  was  by  honest  merit, 
a  benelit  simply  material.  The  poet  said,  dis- 
tinctly, (hat  he  had  never  before  reflected  on 
this  incident  as  one  proper  to  be  ver<ii1iedi 
the  speed,  therefore,  with  which  (he  creadve 
architect  laid  the  foundations,  built  the  main 
fabric,  and  even  jiut  on  the  domes  and  pinna- 
cles of  his  poem  was,  no  doubt,  of  uncommon 
inlerest.  lie  left  il,  in  five  minutes,  needing 
nothing  bu(  Ibe  mere  outward  crus(  of  the 
versification  (p.  87). 

On  August  5,  just  before  leaving  Lon- 
don, he  wrote  llie  generous  birthday  letter 
lo  the  laureate  which  has  since  been  made 
public.  Two  months  later  he  wrote  an- 
other touching  letter  to  .Mr.  Meyoell  about 
a  young  nuthor,  and  ended  witli  [he  sig- 
nificant words,"!  shall  soon  depart  for 
Venice  on  my  way  homewards."  He  was 
then  at  Asolo,  the  white-walled  hill  cit)-, 
in  the  birthplace  which  had,  when  he  was 
there  fifty-five  years  before,  filled  him  with 
"delightand surprise, "and  where  Pippa's 
songs  still  seem  to  hauot  the  air.  There, 
on  October  15,  he  wrote  the  dedicatioo  o£ 
his  last  volume  of  poems  —  "Asolando" 
—  which  is  now  forever  as.iociated  with 
the  city  of  Hembo  and  Calarina  Cornaro. 
The  book  came  out  in  London  in  Decem- 
ber, and  was  reviewed  in  flattering  terms 
in  the  Times  and  Standard  00  the  very  j'  "''J 
day  of  his  death.  He  went  on  lo  Venice  '  ^nvhc 
to  join  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  at  their  (jj^il  1 
home  in  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Rezionico,  bumpt 
where  he  was  to  have  "a  corner  for  his  old  .  [S9I. 


ge."  His  activity  of  bodv  and  mind  wai 
lill  as  great  as  ever.  He  vorked  for 
everal  hours  every  day,  look  long  walk* 
n  the  Lide,  went  to  the  opera,  aad  saw 
friends  in  the  evening.  But  the  action  of 
his  heart  had  lately  become  weaker,  and, 
when  a  bronchial  attack  came  on,  hit 
strength  failed  rapidly.  He  suffered  no 
pain  but  that  of  weakness  and  wearinesii, 
and  was  touchingly  grateful  (o  those  who 
nursed  htm.  As  he  lay  dying,  his  son 
read  him  a  telegram  from  liis  publisher*, 
telling  him  of  the  favorable  notices  of 
"Asolando"  which  had  appeared  in  thai 
day's  papers.  He  smiled  and  murmured, 
"  How  gratifying."  A  few  moments  after- 
wards the  bell  of  St.  Mark's  struck  ten, 
and  the  great  soul  passed  quietly  away. 

He  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
genius  recognized  by  his  own  countryrocD, 
and  his  greatest  admirers  were  surprised 
at  the  widespread  marks  of  grief  and  sym- 
pathy in  London  on  the  day  when  his 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Abbey. 
During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  the  popular  feeling  wiib 
regard  to  Browning's  poetry.  For  long 
he  had  for  his  readers  not  the  crowd  but  a 
few  whom  he  valued  more.  Now  every 
reads  or  tries  to  read  Browning.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  this  alier- 
been  the  rise  of  the  Browning 
Society,  which,  first  formed  in  1881,  has 
devoted  itself  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  to  the  study  of  his  works.  By 
their  discussions  and  publications  and  by 
the  representation  of  his  plays  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  have  undoubtedly  lent 
a  powerful  stimulus'  to  the  poet's  ever- 
increasing  popularity.  Mr.  Browning  ex- 
pressed his  owd  sentiments  on  the  subject 
in  the  following  characteristic  letter, 
quoieil  by  -Mr.  Sharp :  — 

The  Browning  Society,  I  need  not  %vj,  as 
well  as  Browning  himself,  are  fair  game  for 
criticism.  J  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
founding  it  than  the  babe  unborn;  and.  as 
Wilkes  was  no  Wilkcite,  I  am  quite  other 
than  a  Browningite.     But  I  cannot  wish  harm 

unknown  to  me,  who  are  busied  about  my 
bonks  so  disinterestedly.  The  exaggeratiom 
probably  come  of  the  fifty-years '-long  cbaru 
oi  un intelligibility  against  my  books;  sou 
reactions  are  possible,  though  I  never  looked 
for  the  beginning  of  one  so  soon-  That  there 
is  a  grotesque  side  to  the  thing  is  certain ;  but 
1  have  been  surprised  and  touched  bv  whil 
cannot  but  have  been  well-intentioned,  1  think- 
Anyhow,  as  I  never  ielt  inconvenienced  b* 
'  i,  you  will  not  expect  me  to  wax 
because  of  undue  compliment  (p. 
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Among  the  publications  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  Browning  Societies  is 
Mrs.  Orr's  admirable  "  Handbook."  For 
this  we  owe  them  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude. No  better  guide  to  the  study  of 
the  poet's  works  could  be  conceived  than 
this  volume,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  written  by  one  of  Mr,  Browning's 
most  tried  and  closest  friends.  The  clear 
summaries  of  the  different  poems  there 
given,  the  explanation  of  historical  or 
personal  allusions,  and  the  light  thrown  on 
the  leading  characteristics  and  develop- 
mentof  Ihe  poet's  genius  do  more  to  help 
the  student  than  the  roost  elaborate  trea- 
tises of  more  ambitious  writers.  The 
question  remains,  Is  Browning  really  ob- 
scure, or  is  the  "  fifty-years '-long  charge 
of  unintelligibiljty  "  brought  against  him 
to  be  put  down, to  the  obtuseness  of  the 
British  public  during  that  period?  The 
charge  of  wilful  and  intentional  obscurity 
which  was  formerly  levelled  at  him  may 
DOW  be  safely  dismissed,  but  that  his 
poems  do  present  difficulties,  even  to  seri- 
ous and  cultivated  readers,  must  be  recog- 
nized. In  the  first  place,  no  doubt,  much 
of  the  clamor  arose  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  all  poetry  must  necessarily  be 
easy  reading,  the  recreation  of  a  tired 
worker,  the  pastime  of  an  idle  hour.  This 
Browning  has  never  meant  his  poetry  to 
be.  He  never  pretended  to  offer  such  lit- 
erature as  should  be  "a  substitute  for  a 
cigar  or  a  game  at  dominoes."  The  com- 
plexity and  rapidity  of  bis  thought  require 
sustained  effort  on  Ihe  part  of  the  reader, 
and  make  continual  demands  on  his  men- 
tal energy  and  alertness.  But  beyond  this 
his  verse  has  always  been  subordinate  to 
an  intellectual  theory  —  the  principle  that 
sense  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  sound. 
In  Mrs.  Orr's  words:  — 

He  values  thought  more  than  expression, 
matter  more  than  form,  and  judging  him  from 
a  strictly  poetic  point  of  view  he  has  lost  his 
balance  in  this  direction,  as  so  many  have  lost 
it  in  the  opposite  one.  He  has  never  ignored 
beauty,  but  he  has  neglected  it  in  Ihe  desire 
fur  significance.  He  has  never  intended  to 
be  obscure,  but  he  has  become  so  from  the 
condensation  of  style  which  was  Ihe  eicesa  of 
significance  and  of  strength.  .  .  .  His  genius 
removed  him  from  the  first  from  that  sphere 
ui  popular  sympathy  in  which  the  tendency  lo 
excess  would  have  been  corrected,  and  the 
distance,  like  the  mental  habit  which  created 
it.  was  self -increasing.  He  began  early  to 
defv  public  opinion  be  cause  his  best  endeavors  | 
had  tailed  to  conciliate  it,  and  he  would  never 
conciliate  i<  al  the  expense  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  principles  of  bis  art  (p.  lo). 

Again,  the  dilhculiy  ol  Brownio^'s  po- 1 
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I  etry  is  eobaoced  by  his  peculiarities  of 
I  style.  The  involved  structure  of  his 
'  phrases,  his  harsh  and  crabbed  metre,  the 
'  strange  words  which  he  coins,  and  the  ex- 
.  traordinary  abruptness  with  which  attlmes 
he  descends  from  the  loftiest  flights  of 
poetry  to  the  most  grotesque  prose,  natu- 
rally repel  many  readers.  But  these  un- 
doubted blemishes  will  be  forgiven  by  the 
student  whodives  far  enough  down  to  find 
the  pearl  which  lies  hidden  in  these  depths. 
Once  we  have  become  accustomed  to  his 
style,  and  "  learn  t  his  great  language,"  we 
shall  find  the  rest  of  our  task  easy.  His 
meaning  will  grow  clearer  at  every  page, 
and  we  shall  learn  to  follow  the  poet's 
thought  through  all  the  tangle  of  its  intri- 
cate maze.  But  to  arrive  at  this  stage  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  the  simpler  poems  — 
any  of  the  "  Men  and  Women,"  and  most 
of  Che  Dramatic  Romances,  "  The  Flight 
of  the  Duchess,"  "Pippa  Passes,"  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  so  by  degrees 
work  our  way  into  the  more  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  poet's  thought,  and  explore 
"  Fifine," "  Paracelsus,"  "  Sordeilo  " itself. 

But  the  sceptical  mind  slill  asks.  Is  the 
result  worth  all  this  toil  ?  "  Le  jeu  en 
vaut-il  la  chandelle  ?  "  The  answer  must 
be  given  by  those  who  have  found  in 
Drowning  wisdom,  .strength,  and  consola- 
tion, courage  for  this  life  and  hope  for 
another.  Many  there  are  who,  long  be- 
fore Browning  Societies  were  heard  of, 
had  learned  to  love  the  small  brown  vol- 
umes on  their  shelf,  for  the  treasure  of 
noble  and  inspiring  thought  they  held,  and 
who  not  once,  but  often,  had  risen  from 
the  study  the  richer  in  faith  aiid  trust. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  analyze 
Browning's  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  much  has  already  been 
written,  and  much  more  will  be  written  in 
days  to  come.  We  can  only  single  out 
one  or  two  points  which  appear  to  lie  at 
the  root  of  his  thought.  Not  the  race  but 
the  individual,  not  the  larger  life  of  hu- 
maoitv  but  the  single  soul  in  its  struggles, 
growth,  and  aspiration.  Is  his  constant 
theme.  "Little  else,"  he  said  himself, 
"  is  worth  study."  In  this.as  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  has  pointed  out  in  a  deeply 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Brown- 
ing Society  at  Cambridge  some  years 
ago,  he  supplements  Ihe  teaching  of 
Wordsworth. 

He  looks  for  Che  revelation  of  the  Divine 
as  coming  through  the  spiritoal  struggles  of 
man,  and  not  thioueh  Nature.  Both  poets, 
however,  agree  in  this,  that  they  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  feeling  over  knowledge,  of  that 
within  us  which  chey  hold  to  have  affinity  with 
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the  heavenlj  and  eternal  over  Ihal  wbich  must 
be  earthl}-  and  temporal.  But  Browning  jui- 
tifies  the  position  with  the  fullest  detail  of 
illustratioD.  as  was  natural  ftom  the  current 
of  contemporaiy  thought  which  he  has  en- 
countered. He  never  wearies  of  dwelling  on  : 
the  relatii'ity  of  physical  knowledge,  on  its 
inadequacy  to  satisfy  man,  on  its  subordinate 
action  in  the  crises  of  moral  growth.  The  I 
keynote  of  his  teaching,  in  a  word,  is  not  i 
knowledge  but  love  (p,  7). 

Man  here  on  earth  is  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation. Life  is  a  school  where  the  soul 
is  trained  for  higher  uses,  where  it  learns 
the  lesson  of  love  and  the  power  of  self- 


Hers  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is. 

Even  human  love,  the  union  of  soul 
with  soul,  saves  and  ^lorilies  man. 
Whether  it  attains  its  ob;cct,  and  two 
lives  arc  made  complete  inone,  or  whether 
it  fails  and  has  to  wait  till  heaven  repairs 
the  wrong  earth's  journey  did,  the  lesson 
has  been  learnt.  Earthly  love  is  the  train- 
ing for  the  perfect  life  of  eternity,  the 
redeeming  power  by  which  the  sinner  rises 
to  God.  Each  individual  soul  has  his 
work  to  do,  his  place  In  the  divine  order. 
In  God's  eyes  there  is  neither  first  nor 
last.  Our  times  are  in  his  hand.  He 
adapts  the  circumstances  of  life  to  the 
needs  of  each  separate  soul,  as  if  there 
were  none  other  in  the  whole  universe. 

He  liied  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 
Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  im- 

Uut  our  lives  here  fall  short  of  their 
ideal;  the  servant  of  God  finds  each  day 
bow  hard  it  is  to  be  a  Christian;  the 
artist  dreams,  strives  to  do  and  fails  in 
doing ;  the  scholar  and  the  statesman  sees 
the  gulf  which  lies  between  the  petty 
Done,  the  vast  Undone ;  the  palace  of 
sound  reared  by  the  musician  dies  away 
in  the  air:  the  patriot  lays  down  his  life 
in  a  hopeless  cause.  And  these  very  fail- 
ures, this  imperfection  of  man  is  the 
secret  of  his  greatness,  the  pledge  of  his 
future  triumph. 
.\nit  what  is  our  failure  here  but  an  evidence 

Of  the  fulness  of  our  davi .' 


has  been  cheated  of  its  fruition  bere,  the 
pain  of  the  finite  heart  wbicb  veu-DS,  are 
each  and  all  the  promise  of  a  fuller  exist- 
ence. The  faulty  art  of  the  old  Floren- 
tines was  a  far  higher  thing  than  the  most 
perfect  art  of  Greece,  because  it  strove 
after  a  divine  ideal,  and  held  within  it  the 
germ  of  immortal  growth. 


For  the  work  of  this  life  will  be  tried  by 
a  God  who  looks  not  on  the  completea 
work  but  on  the  motive  which  prompted 


the  inward  voice  must  not  be  stifled  by  the 
pressure  of  outward  circumstances.  Pre- 
cious beyond  all  else  in  the  sotil'i  history 
lire  those  moments  of  spiritual  Insight, 
when  the  light  flashes  from  within,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  some  vivid  emo- 
tion, a  new  resolve  is  taken  which  changes 
the  current  of  a  life.  •■  When  a  soul  de- 
clares—  to  wit,  by  its  fruit  —  the  thing  it 
does."  Woe  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
neglects  these  moments  of  sudden  inspira- 
tion, for  whom  tliey  come  and  go  ia  vain. 
To  miss  them  is  to  miss  the  mark  of  life 
—  to  fail  indeed  —  "  and  when  God  fails- 
despair."  But  as  long  as  there  is  a  spark 
n  the  soul,  a  trace  of  this  upward 


fatal  thing  is  to  rest  content  with  the 
perishable  joys  and  success  of  this  world, 
to  accept  material  bliss,  and  seek  for  noth- 
ingluriher.  This  was  how  Andrea  failed, 
faultless  painter  though  he  was ;  this  was 
the  crime  of  the  soul  which  chose  the 
world  in  >■  Easter  Day,"  and  so  at  the  last 
found  itself  shut  out  of  heaven  and  con- 
demned to  glut  its  senses  on  the  finite 
joys  which  it  had  preferred  to  the  infinite. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of 
this  life  must  be  accepted  with  all  its  limi* 
tutions  if  we  are  to  make  full  use  of  oor 
opportunities  here.  We  are  made  up  of 
body  and  soul,  and  the  claims  of  the  mfr 
lerial  must  not  be  ignored  as  long  as  we 
are  here  on  earth.  The  Disbop  of  Dur- 
iiam  points  out  beautifully  how  this  isci- 
emplilied  in  the  contrast  between  Cleoa 
and  Lazarus.  On  one  side  we  see  the 
Greek  poet  who  enjoys  the  fairest  frnili 
ot  civiiiialion,  and  vet  cannot  find  salii- 
faction  for  the  joy-hunger  which  yeani 
alter  an  infinite  bliss.  On  the  other  « 
have  the  soul  who,  while  yet  on  earth,  bis 
st-'en  heaven  opened,  and  in  the  over- 
whelming sense  of  that  vision  has 
all  care  for  this  life,  i     '  ' 


:,  and  has  not  even  the 
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power  or  will  to  win  men  to  his  own  faith.  ^ 
So,  too,  Aprile  in  his  thirst  for  inliDite 
love,  Paracelsus  in  his  striving;  after  in-  i 
finite  knowledge,  and  Sordello  in  his 
boundless  ambition,  overleap  the  limits 
of  this  life,  and  by  vainly  "thrusting  in  | 
time  eternity's  concern  "  alike  end  in  fail- 
ure. The  proper  balance  of  body  and  ' 
soul  must  be  preserved  if  man  is  to  make 
full  use  of  life  and  attain  the  end  for 
which  he  was  created.  And  this  union 
of  body  and  soul,  this  perfect  blending  of 
the  human  and  diviae,  has  been  realized 
in  its  highest  form  in  the  Incarnation. 
This  is  the  theme  oC  David's  inspired  song, 
"The  Word  made  Flesh,"  in  whose  per-, 
son  we  see  that  union  of  Divine  might 
and  lender  love  which  can  alone  satisfy  the 
needs  of  erring  and  suffering  humanity. 
'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for  I 

my  flesh  (hat  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead!     I  seek  and  I  find  ic     O 

Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face   like  my  face  that  receivea  thee  i    a 

Man  like  lo  me 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever  j  a 

Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee  I 

See  the  Christ  stand  I 
This  belief  in  Christ  as  God  and  man 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  Browning's  poetry. 
Here,  in  his  eyes,  the  mysteries  of  life 
and  death  find  their  only  Irue  solution. 
And  this  very  orthodoxy  of  his  has  been 
the  cause  oi  much  surprise  and  perplexity 
to  his  critics.  Some  of  them  do  their  best 
to  explain  it  away,  others  put  it  down  to 
physical  causes,  and  describe  it  as  the 
result  of  a  good  digestion.  They  cannot 
bring  themselves  lo  acknowledge  that  this 
wondrous  intellect  should  have  been  con-' 
tent  to  believe  in  the  controlling  power  of 
Providence  and  hope  in  a  life  beyond  the 
grave.  Yet  nothing  is  more  absolutely 
certain.  His  friends  smiled  to  each  other 
over  his  antiquated  notions,  and  wondered 
when  they  heard  how  boldly  he  had  argued 
with  an  atheist  orator  whom  he  happened 
to  find  haranguing  a  crowd  in  the  streets. 
Mr,  Moncure  Conway  has  told  us  how 
once,  when  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the 
Judgment  Day  as  an  exploded  superstition 
was  made  in  his  presence.  Browning  re- 
plied :  ■'  I  don't  see  that.  Why  should 
it  be  a  settling  day  "    '' 


fort  and  help  he  had  found  in  his  poems 
of  "  Abt  Voglcr "  and  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra," 
has  lately  appeared  in  print  and  deserves 
to  be  quoted  at  length  :  — 

It  is  a  great  thing  —  the  greatest — that  a 
haman  being  should  have  passed  the  proba- 
tion of  life  and  sum  up  its  experience  in  a 
witness  to  the  power  and  love  of  God,  I  dare 
congratulate  you.  All  the  help  I  can  offer  in 
my  poor  degree  is  the  assurance  that  I  see 
ever  more  reason  to  hold  by  the  same  hope, 
and  that  by  no  means  in  ignorance  of  what  has 
been  advanced  lo  the  contrary.  And  for  your 
sake  I  wish  it  to  be  true,  that  I  had  so  much 
of  genius  as  to  permit  the  testimony  of  an 
especially  privileged  insight  to  come  in  aid  of 
the  ordinary  argument.  For  I  myself  have 
been  aware  of  the  communication  of  some- 
thing more  subtle  than  a  ratiocinativc  process, 
when  the  convictions  of  genius  have  thrilled 
my  soul  to  its  depths,  as  when  Napoleon, 
shutting  up  the  New  Testament,  said  of 
Christ:  "  Savez-vous  que  jc  me  connais  en 
hommesp  Eh  bien  I  celui-li  ne  fut  pas  un 
homme."  Or,  as  when  Charles  Lamb  In  a 
gay  fancy  with  some  friends  as  to  how  he  and 
they  would  feel  i(  the  greatest  of  the  dead 
were  to  appear  suddenly  in  flesh  and  blood 
once  more,  on  the  final  suggestion,  "And  if 
Christ  entered  this  room?"  changed  his  man- 
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men  at  the  end  of  the 
proof  of  the'  sincerity 
the  convictions  expre: 
to  be  found  in  his  o\ 
of  these,  a  letter  written  in 
friend  who  had  thanked  hi 


th  his  work- 
■eek?"  The  best 
rilh  which  he  held 
;d  in  his  poetry  is 


when  moved:  "You see,  if  Shakespeare 
entered,  we  should  all  rise ;  if  ffe  appeared, 
we  must  kneel."  Or,  not  to  multiply  in- 
stances, as  when  Dante  wrote  what  1  will 
transcribe  from  my  wife's  testament,  wherein 
I  recorded  it  fourteen  years  ago  :  "  Thus  I 
believe,  thus  I  atlirm,  thus  I  am  certain  it  is, 
and  that  from  this  life  I  shall  pass  to  another 
better,  there  where  that  Lady  lives,  of  whom 
my  soul  was  enamored."  Dear  friend,  I  may 
have  wearied  you.  In  spite  of  your  good-will, 
God  bless  you,  sustain  you,  and  receive  you. 

The  lines  from  Dante's  "  Vita  Nuova," 
which  the  poet  here  quotes,  are  the  same 
which  he  paraphrases  in  "La  Saisiaz," 
where  he  argues  the  same  problem  of  life 
and  death;  — 
Certain  ami — from  this  life  I  pass  into  a 

better,  (here 
Where  that  lady  lives  of  whom  enamored  was 

my  soul  —  where  this 
Other  lady,  my  companion  dear  and  true,  she 

All  through  his  long  life  Browning  bore 
the  same  unfaltering  witness  to  the  faith 
of  his  youth.  His  parents  were  Dissent- 
ers, and  at  one  period,  Mr,  Sharp  tells 
us,  the  poet  thought  seriously  of  becoming 
a  Nonconformist  minister.  In  lateryears 
his  theological  opinions  became  modified, 
une  I  perhaps  owing  to  his  wife's  influence, 
dying  I  Mr.  Sharp  tells  us  (p,  15)  that  he  was 
:  com- 1  tolerant  of  all  religious  forms,  but  had  a 
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natural  bias  towards  Anglican  Evangelical- 
ism.    Professor  Dowden,  one  of  Brown- 
ing's ablest  and  most  sympathetic  critics, 
thinks  his  creed  was  more  in  accordance 
with  the  theology  of  Maurice;  and  Cardi- 
nal   Wiseman,  we    know,  after    reading 
Bishop  Blougram's  apology,  did  not  de- 
spair of  his  conversion.     But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Protestant  influences  of  early 
youth  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  him. 
Once,  not  many  years    after  his  wife's 
death,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  a  young 
friend  whom  he  feared  was  about  to  leave 
our  own  communion  and  join  the  Church 
of  Rome.    Against  such   a    change  Mr. 
Browning  protested  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
being.     In  several  closely  written  pages 
of  forcible  argument  he  sought  to  prove 
the  retrograde  nature  of  the  step,  and  the 
surrender  of  reason  it  would  involve.     He 
dwelt  especially  on  the  want  of  faith  in 
Christ's  atoning  power,  which  in  his  eyes 
had  given  rise  to  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  of  the  Virgin,  and  quoted  the  old 
text :  **  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow."    And  in 
the  course  of  his  argument,  he  insisted 
strongly  on  the  claims  of  the  Anglican 
Church  as  approaching,  in  his  opinion, 
more  nearly  to  the  pattern  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  of  the  Apostles  than  anv  other 
communion.    Whatever  the  exact  form  of 
his  creed,  that  it  was  a  large  and  tolerant 
one  we  may  be  sure.    Further  we  need 
not  inquire.     But  this  one  thing  is  certain. 
His  faith    in  God  and  the  soul    never 
wavered.     He  always  describes  himself 
as  one  who  through  the  stress  and  battle 
of  life  "holds  on,  hopes  hard  in  the  subtle 
thing  that's  spirit."    And  this  clearness  of 
vision    in  things    unseen,   this    spiritual 
ardor,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  one  who 
was  so  entirely  a  child  of  his  age.     He 
never  stood  aloof  from  the  crowd,  but  was 
keenly  alive  to  every  breath  of  thought 
that  stirred  in   the  air  about  him.     He 
represents  the  nineteenth  century  in  all  its 
feverish  restlessness,  its  energy  of  thought, 
its  complexity  of  life,  more  fully  than  any 
other  poet.      But  there  is  in  his  poetry 
none  of  the  habitual  gloom  and  uncertainty 
which  embitters  the  strains  of  our  sweetest 
singers   and  overshadows   the  dreams  of 
our   most   earnest    thinkers.    The    welt- 
schmers  of  our  latter-day  prophets,  the 
despair  of   the   modern  world,  were   un- 
known to  him.     For  him  old  age  had  no 
sadness,  death  no  terrors.     To  the  last  his 


hopes  were  high,  his  glance  into  the  fatmt 
serene.  At  the  close  of  that  long  life  we 
find  him  singing  on  with  the  same  brave 

certainty:  — 

Life  is  —  to  wake  not  sleep. 

Rise  and  not  rest,  but  press 
From  earth's  level  where  blindly  creep 

Things  perfected,  more  or  less 
To  the  heaven's  height,  £ftr  and  steep. 

This  is  Browning*s  legacy  to  the  world, 
this  the  message  he  has  left  us.    And  for 
this  we  may  well  be  gratefal.     In  an  afe 
when  doubt  and  despondency  are  abraoi^ 
when  all  around  us  hearts  are  failing  thea 
for  fear  and  for  looking  after  those  tbinp 
which  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  it  is  well 
to  have  heard  the  sound  of  that  dear 
trumpet-call  ringing  on  the  air,  bidding  vs 
quit  ourselves  like  men.    In  these  dSjs, 
when  they  tell  us  love  has  grown  cold  and 
the  old  faith  has  lost  its  might  and  the 
story  of  Christ  no  longer  has  power  to 
move  souls,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  know 
that  the  profoundest  thinker  among  liviag 
poets  has  found  in  these  wom-ont  themes 
inspiration  for  his  noblest  strains,  has 
dared  to  sing  once  more  the  triumph  of 
goodness  and  the  certainty  of  an  immortal 
hope.    Not  in  vain  has  been  the  witnem 
of  that  half  century  of  song,  not  in  vaia 
has  be  taught  us  how  to  live  and  bow  Is 
die.    None  of  all  our  poets  has  had  greater 
influence  on  the  current  of  contemponwy 
thought.    None  is  likely  to  have  more  on 
the  generations  which  are   yet  to  oooK. 
For  himself,  he  has  told  us,  in  those  bi» 
well  lines  from  Asolo,  how  we  are  to  think 
of  him,  now  he  is  gone : — 


One  who  never  turned  his  back  bat 
breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  thouj^h  right  were  ^ 
^Tong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baflled  to  fi|^ 
better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 


And  in  those  other  lines  of  twelve 
ago,  he  has  left  us  an  epitaph  worthy  to  be 
written  on  the  stone  where  he  sleeps  in  tki 
great  Abbey  among  our  noblest  dead:— 

He  there  with  the  brand  flamboyant^ 

o'er  night's  forlorn  abjrss. 
Crowned  bv  prose  and  verse;    and  w 

with  Wit's  bauble,  Learning's  rod. 
Well?    Why,  ^a//AfjrMwMMr2t5M; 

very  sure  of  Gcdl 
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From  The  Edinburxh  Review. 
PROGRESS   IN  JAPAN.* 

The  recent  promulgation  by  the  mi- 
kado of  Japan  of  a  monarchical  constitu- 
tion, which  imposes  strict  limitations  to 
his  own  powers  as  sovereigni  and  brings 
into  being  a  Parliament  composed  of 
Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  furnishes 
a  measure  of  the  unparalleled  changes 
which  have  been  introduced  into  Japan  in 
the  short  space  of  three  and  twenty  years. 
Within  that  period  this  extraordinary  na- 
tion has  advanced  without  hesitation  from 
the  twilight  of  semi-barbarism  into  the 
full  blaze  of  European  civilization,  and  has 
fearlessly  exchanged  its  old-world  institu- 
tions for  those  most  recently  developed 
in  Western  lands.  Nor  up  to  the  thresh- 
old of  this  great  era  of  change  were  there 
any  symptoms  that  the  people  generally 
were  dissatistied  with  the  existing  order 
of  things.  The  country  was  governed 
on  a  feudal  system,  which  finds  its  nearest 
parallel  in  the  state  of  China  before  the 
second  century.  The  various  states  of 
which  the  empire  was  composed  were 
ruled  over  by  daimios,  who  owed  political 
obedience  to  the  de  facto  ruler,  the  sho- 
gun,  and  homage  to  the  mikado,  with 
whom  rested  in  theory  the  supreme  power. 
The  laws  which  these  authorities  adminis- 
tered were  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese 
code,  as  modified  to  suit  the  more  impul- 
sive and  reckless  nature  of  the  Japanese  ; 
and  the  morality  taught  was  that  preached 
by  Confucius  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  With  the  doctrines  of  the  Chinese 
sage  and  the  religion  of  Buddha  were 
associated  also  the  whole  body  of  Chinese 
literature.  No  Chinaman  ever  regarded  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Chow, 
the  Han,  the  T*ang,  and  the  Sung  dynas- 
ties with  greater  respect  and  admiration 
than  did  Japanese  scholars,  who  accepted 
them  as  models  of  all  that  was  true  in 
thought,  just  in  sentiment,  and  graceful  in 
style.    The  gift  of  half-sight  to  a  blind  man 
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is  an  infinite  advantage ;  and  so,  when  the 
Japanese,  who  were  ignorant  even  of  let- 
ters, first  became  accjuainted  with  the  Chi- 
nese system  of  writing  and  the  mass  of 
literature  which  even  then  —  in  the  sixth 
century  A.D.  —  had  been  collected  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  they  eagerly  welcomed 
it  as  a  revelation,  ana  drank  greedily  of 
the  wisdom  which  they  found  in  its  pages. 
They  established  schools,  built  temples, 
and  worshipped  the  god  of  literature  with 
even  more  than  Chinese  devotion. 

How  long  the  country  might  have  con- 
tinued to  strut  in  its  borrowed  Confucian 
plumes  if  the  visits  of  the  foreign  envoys 
had  been  indefinitely  postponed  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  But  just  as  in  the  sixth 
century  the  introduction  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture converted  a  nation  of  savages  into  a 
semi-civilized  kingdom,  so  the  arrival  of 
the  American  Commodore  Perry  at  Uraga, 
in  1853,  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
which  has  changed  the  face  of  the  country 
as  though  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  and 
has  raised  the  nation  to  a  level  incompar- 
ably higher  than  that  at  which  its  former 
guide  and  instructor  has  remained. 

It  so  chanced  that,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  empire  was  already  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  in  its  fate.  The  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty  of  shoguns,  which  had  ruled 
the  country  for  three  centuries,  was  totter- 
ing towards  its  fall.  The  race  of  able  men 
who  had  founded  it  had  dwindled  down  to 
puny  representatives  of  their  sires,  and  a 
strong  party  among  the  daimios  w^as 
already  preparing  to  act  against  the  sho- 
gun,  lyeyoshi,  whenever  a  favorable  op- 
portunity should  present  itself*  While  the 
body  politic  was  thus  disturbed,  news  was 
brought  to  Yedo  that  four  "  barbarian  " 
vessels  had  appeared  o£E  the  coast,  and 
that  **an  individual  named  Perry"  had 
had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  open  com- 
munications with  the  government.  The 
shogun,  taken  by  surprise,  summoned  a 
council,  which,  however,  failed  to  help 
him  to  a  decision.  "The  assembled  offi- 
cials,'' writes  a  native  author,  "  were  ex- 
ceedingly disturbed,  and  nearly  broke 
their  hearts  over  consultations  which 
lasted  all  day  and  all  night.''  The  city 
of  Yedo  was  greatly  perplexed,  and  num- 
bers of  the  wealthier  classes  moved  their 
furniture  and  goods  beyond  the  range  of 
the  **  barbarian  "  guns,  for  which,  while 
affecting  a  contempt,  they  had  a  most  sin- 
cere dread.  We  have  no  intention  of 
repeating  again  the  more  than  twice-told 
tale  of  the  political  events  which  led  up  to 
the  abolition  of  the  sho|;unate  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  governing  power  to  the 
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hands  of  the  mikado.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  in  1868  the  young  emperor, 
who  still  reigns  under  the  name  of  Meiji, 
issued  a  notification  to  the  efiEect  that  from 
that  time  forward  he  alone  would  both 
reign  and  govern. 

Hut,  sweeping  as  this  reform  was,  it 
left  the  relations  of  foreigners  with  the 
empire  in  no  better  condition  than  for- 
merly. The  mikado  and  his  advisers  were 
bitterly  hostile,  and  it  required  the  impe- 
tus begotten  by  a  fresh  danger  to  convert 
the  new  government  to  a  friendly  attitude 
towards  the  treaty  powers.  Oriental 
statesmen  are  commonly  opportunists,  and 
the  narrowly  contracted  torrent  of  hatred 
felt  by  the  mikado's  ministers  towards 
Europeans  was  based  on  no  better  founda- 
tion than  the  traditions  which  were  current 
in  the  empire.  It  required,  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  some  strong  political 
inducement  to  convert  into  friends  those 
foes  the  measure  of  whose  policy  was  reg- 
ulated by  that  of  their  immediate  wishes. 
This  inducement  the  ex-shogun  supplied. 
Regretting  apparently  the  haste  with 
which  he  had  resigned  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  mikado,  Keiki,  who  had 
succeeded  lyeyoshi,  assembled  the  north- 
ern clans  to  oppose  the  imperial  power 
and  the  western  daimios.  This  venture 
enlisted  some  support  from  the  foreign 
powers,  who  contrasted  favorably  the 
friendly  attitude  which  had  been  assumed 
towards  them  by  Keiki  when  in  power, 
with  the  bitterly  hostile  spirit  which  had 
been  evinced  by  the  new  government. 

The  prospect  which  thus  presented  it- 
self to  the  mikado's    ministers  was  that 
of  a   possible  alliance   between    the  ex- 
shogun  and  the  European  powers.     And 
though   it  was   the  custom  of   the  court 
nobles  to  vaunt  their  countrymen's  power 
and  prowess,  they  had  as   wholesome  a 
fear  of  foreign  guns  as  had  the  inhabitants 
of  Yedo  who  fied  at  sight  of  Commodore 
Perry's   ships.     They  determined,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  alli- 
ance  by  accepting   all  and   every  treaty  > 
obligation,  and   by  entering  into  friendly 
personal  relations  with  the  European  en- 
voys.   This    judicious    change    of    front 
produced   the  expected  result.     The  ex- 
shogun,  deprived  of  the  support  which  he 
had    looked  for,  maintained  for  a  short . 
time  a  feeble  resistance,  and  finally  sur- 1 
rendered  himself  to  the  mikado,  who,  with  i 
an  enlightened  generosity  unusual  among 
victorious  Eastern  potentates,  granted  an  , 
unconditional  pardon  to  his  former  foe.       I 

But  though  the  '*  star  of  peace  "  was  now  . 
in    the    ascendant,    domestic    difficulties  - 


pressed  hard  upon  the  new  governme&t ; 
and  foremost  among  these  difficulties  was 
that  of  ways  and  means.  The  abolition  of 
the  shogunate  had  left  the  feudal  consti- 
tution of  the  empire  unchanged,  while  the 
obligations  of  the  central  power  had  been 
increased  a  hundredfold.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  some  further  reform  was 
needed  to  give  stability  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  In  this  dilemma  the  daimios, 
who  had  been  foremost  in  bringing  about 
the  revolution,  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal which,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  patriotism,  deserves  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  brightest  deeds  of  po- 
litical chivalry  which  the  world  has  seen. 
With  one  consent  the  princes  of  Satsuma, 
Chdshiu,  Tosa,  and  Hizen  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  mikado,  in  which  they 
said  :  — 

In  our  opinion  the  Imperial  Government 
must  not  lose  a  single  day,  the  Great  Strength 
must  not  delegate  its  power  for  a  single  day. 
.  .  .  The  heaven  and  the  earth  is  the  Em- 
peror's :  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  his  retainer. 
...  By  the  conferring  of  rank  and  property 
the  Emperor  governs  his  people ;  it  is  his  to 
give  and  his  to  take  away :  of  our  ot^Ti  selves 
wc  cannot  hold  a  foot  of  land;  of  our  own 
selves  wc  cannot  take  a  bit  of  land :  this  con- 
stitutes the  Great  Strength.  In  ancient  times 
the  Emperor  governed  the  seagirt  land,  and 
trusting  to  the  Great  Body  and  to  the  Great 
Strength,  the  Imperial  witidom  of  itself  ruled 
over  all.  ...  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ropes 
of  his  net  were  relaxed,  so  that  men,  toying 
with  the  Great  Strength,  and  striving  for 
power,  crowded  upon  the  Emperor,  ana  half 
the  world  tried  to  appropriate  the  people  and 
to  steal  the  land.  Beating  and  gnawing,  and 
theft  and  rapine,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
.  .  .  Now  the  Great  Government  has  been 
newly  restored,  and  the  Emperor  himself  un- 
dertakes the  direction  of  affairs.  This  is 
indeed  a  rare  and  mighty  event !  .  .  .  Our 
first  duty  is  to  illustrate  our  faithfulness  and  to 
prove  our  loyalty.  When  the  Ime  of  Tokueawa 
arose  it  divided  the  country  amongst  its  Kins- 
folk, and  there  were  many  who  founded  the 
fortunes  of  their  families  upon  it.  .  .  .  How 
were  lovalty  and  faith  confuted  and  destroyed  t 
.  .  .  The  place  where  wc  live  is  in  the  Em- 
peror's land,  and  the  food  which  we  eat  is 
grown  by  the  Emperor's  men.  How  can  we 
make  it  our  own  }  We  now  reverently  offer 
up  the  best  of  our  possessions  and  men,  with 
the  prayer  that  the  Emperor  will  take  good 
measures  for  rewarding  those  to  whom  reward 
is  due,  and  for  taking  from  those  to  whom 

Cuni^hinent  is  due.  Let  the  Imperial  orders 
c  issued  for  altering  and  remodelling  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  various  dans.  Let  the  civil 
and  penal  codes,  the  military  laws,  down  to 
the  rules  for  uniform  and  the  construction  a£ 
engines  of  war,  proceed  from  the  Emperor. 
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o  Cake  its  place  side  by  side  with  Ihc  other 
countries  of  the  world.  This  is  now  the  most 
urgent  duty  oE  ihe  Empecor,  as  it  is  that  of 
hi^  servants  and  children.  Hence  it  is  that 
we,  in  spite  of  our  own  folly  and  vileness, 
daring  to:offer  up  our  humble  expression  of 
lovalty,  upon  which  we  pray  that  the  brilliance 
of  the  heavenlv  sun  may  shine,  with  fear  and 
reverence  bow  ihe  head  and  do  homage,  ready 
to  lay  down  out  lives  in  prool  of  out  faith. 

I1  somelitnes  happens  liiat  statesmen, 
confident  in  the  security  of  their  positions, 
resign  their  offices  out  of  a  show  of  self- 
abnegation.  Uul  this  memorial  was  not 
the  outcome  of  .iny  such  simulated  virtue. 
What  the  daimios  said  they  meant,  and 
this  is  best  shown  by  the  readiness  with 
which  they  resigned  their  fiefs  the  instant 
thai  the  government  was  prepared  to  act 
on  their  representation.  The  Japanese 
are  not  as  a  rule  a  far-seeing  race.  Sud- 
den and  quick  in  quarrel,  and  ever  ready 
to  act  ori  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  they 
are  often  betrayed  into  acts  which,  done 
in  haste,  are  repented  of  at  leisure;  and 
it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  if 
Satsuma  and  his  colleagues  could  have 
accurately  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
iheir  proposal,  and  could  have  forgotten 
for  a  moment  their  bitter  feud  with  the 
shogun,  tliey  would  have  hesitated  to  re- 
sign all  the  pride  and  pomp  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  exchange  for  the 
comparatively  paltry  incomes  which  they 
irere  afterwards  awarded. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  action  of 
the  memorialists  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  remaining  daimios,  and  thus  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months  the  feudal  system 
ceased  to  exist,  and  a  body  of  nobles  who 
had  been  more  individually  and  collec- 
tively powerful  than  any  in  the  East  sank 
forever  into  the  ranks  of  the  people.  It 
is  impossible  to  regard  this  startling 
change  without  astonishment.  The  love 
of  power  is  part  of  man's  nature,  and  there 
was  much  in  the  position  of  the  daimios 
which  made  the  power  they  wielded  of 
special  value  to  them.  The  territories 
over  which  they  ruled  with  sovereign  sway 
were  vast;  their  incomes  were  magnifi- 
cent ;  they  possessed  numerous  and  great 
Erivileges  of  a  kind  which  were  likely  to 
e  especially  gratifying  to  men  of  a  mar- 
tial spirit ;  they  were  surrounded  by  large 
bodies  of  followers  who  dared  do  all  that  , 
becomes  men  at  thebiddingof  their  lords  ; 
and  from  the  common  people  they  re-  ] 
ceived  the  most  abject   homage.    Their  i 


castles  bore  no  mean  resemblance  to  the 
strongholds  of  the  Percys,  Talbots,  and 
DarnFeys  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
When  they  moved  abroad  they  were  at- 
tended by  long  retinues  of  armed  retainers, 
and  at  home  they  maintained  the  state  of 
monarchs. 

By  the  stroke  of  a  pen  they  resigned  all 
these  advantages.  They  transferred  their 
lands  to  the  mikado,  they  aWicated  their 
authority  over  their  clans,  they  \acated 
their  castles,  and  accepted,  in  lieu  of  all, 
incomes  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  old 
assessments  of  their  territories.  Great  as 
was  the  direct  result  of  this  displacement 
of  the  nobles,  it  had  other  and  even  more 
important  consequences.  It  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  State  a  number  of  men  who 
were  highly  educated  according  to  Jap- 
anese ideas,  who  were  anxious  to  give  a 
new  direction  to  their  now  disused  ener- 
gies, and  who  .saw  a  means  of  adding  to 
their  diminished  incomes  by  taking  the 
lead  in  the  multitude  of  reforms  which 
began  to  take  shape  immediately  on  the 
acceptance  o£  the  foreign  treaties  by  the 
mikado. 

Wi  tb  a  modesty  which  would  have  been 
astonishing  if  we  had  not  known  that  pre- 
cisely parallel  events  occurred  when  the 
Japanese  were  first  brought  into  contact 
with  their  Chinese  neighbors,  the  mikado's 
government  practically  acknowledged  the 
inferiority  of  their  civilization  by  adopting 
wholesale  the  learning,  science,  and  arts 
of  Europe.  Embassies  were  despatched 
to  the  European  courts,  and  commissions 
were  sent  to  study  the  systems  of  govern- 
ment, of  administration,  of  education  and 
oE  religion  in  the  Western  world,  as  well 
as  the  dockyards,  workshops,  and  arsenals 
of  the  principal  manufacturing  countries. 
In  speaking  of  the  changes  which  were 
insiiiuied  at  this  time,  the  late  Marquis 
Ts'fing  writes  in  his  diary,  "One  of  the 
first  reforms  the  Japanese  made  was  to 
exchange  their  national  costume  for  Euro- 
pean clothes,  which  was  very  stupid." 
But  they  did  far  more  than  this,  and  a 
collection  of  annual  reports  on  the  educa- 
tion office,  the  post  and  telegraph  offices, 
and  railways,  which  lies  before  us,  tells  a 
story  of  rapid  progress  such  as  has  never 
been  accomplished  by  the  people  of  any 
other  country. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  foreign  trea- 
ties, Japanese  education  consisted  only  of 
the  study  of  Chinese  -literature  and  of 
the  native  works  which  were  confessedly 
based  upon  that  literature.  The  one 
object  of  Japanese  scholars  was  to  write 
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Chinese  prose  as  nearly  in  the  style  of  the 
authors  of  the  T*ang  and  Sung  dynasties 
as  possible,  and  to  make  verses  as  closely 
resembling  the  poems  of  Li  Taipih  and 
Tu  Fu  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  do. 
They  devoted  themselves  with  untiring 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  minute  ques* 
tions  of  diction  and  style.  They  weighed 
every  sentence  and  adhered  with  abject 
sycophancy  to  every  canon  of  the  Chinese 
literary  art,  never  departing  one  hair*s 
breadth  from  the  rules  which  were  conse* 
crated  bv  tradition  and  usage.  They  ac- 
cepted the  Chinese  ideas  on  cosmogony, 
and  were  as  credulous  on  the  subject  of 
dragons  and  other  monsters  as  Confucius 
himself. 

With  the  arrival  of  foreigners  the  faith 
in  Chinese  literature  which  had  been  de- 
livered to  their  fathers  began  rapidly  to 
wane,  and  on  the  accession  of  Meiji,  1868, 
the  desire  for  wider  knowledge  found  ex- 
pression in  a  series  of  edicts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education.  There  was  at 
tirstf  however,  a  natural  disinclination  to 
admit  that  it  was  intended  in  any  way  to 
depart  from  the  ancient  lines ;  and  thus 
we  And  it  gravely  stated  in  the  "  History 
of  Education,"  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  "education  attained  its  highest 
level  in  ancient  times  and  declined  towards 
the  Middle  Ages."  In  this  spirit  the  first 
act  of  the  new  Board  of  Education  at 
Kioto  was  to  enlarge  the  existing  schools, 
and  to  compel  the  nobles  and  officials  to 
attend  the  lectures  given  at  the  colleges 
on  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  classics. 
But  the  demands  of  the  people  soon  out- 
stripped the  capabilities  of  this  antiquated 
machinery,  and  it  quickly  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  universities,  middle 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  through- 
out the  empire.  In  1871  an,  edict  was 
issued  announcing  the  intentions  of  the 
government. 

All  knowledge  [so  ran  this  document]  from 
that  neccssar}'  for  daily  life  to  that  higher 
knowledge  neccssarv  to  prepare  officials,  farm- 
ers, merchants,  artisans,  physicians,  etc,  for 
their  respective  vocations  is  acquired  by  learn- 
ing. And  although  learning  is  essential  to 
success  in  life  for  all  classes  of  men,  yet  for 
t;irmer.*>,  artisans,  and  merchants,  and  for 
women,  it  was  regarded  as  beyond  their 
sphere ;  and,  even  among  the  upper  classes, 
aimless  discussions  and  vain  styles  of  compo- 
sition only  were  cultivated,  from  which  no 
j>ractical  use  could  ever  be  deduced.  ...  It 
i>  intended  that  henceforth  education  shall  be 
so  diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village 
with  an  ignorant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an 
iijnorant  member. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  announced 


in  this  edict  the  schools  were  still  further 
multiplied.  For  educational  purposes  the 
empire  was  divided  into  districts,  each  of 
which  was  charged  with  the  maioteoance 
of  schools  in  exact  ratio  to  the  population. 
For  every  six  hundred  people  one  elemen- 
tary school  was  to  be  provided,  besides 
the  normal  schools,  middle  schools,  and 
female  schools,  which  were  arranzed  oq 
other  calculations.  Having  arrived  io  ad- 
vance of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  coDviction 
that  school  pence  are  based  on  a  wronv 
principle,  the  government  abolished  afi 
fees  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  threw 
the  whole  charge  on  the  rates. 

This  was  a  strain  which  even  the  Jap- 
anese in  all  their  newly  acquired  craving 
for  more  knowledge  found  to  be  too  great 
to  be  borne,  and  in  response  to  urgent 
appeals  the  government  sanctioned  lijants 
in  aid,  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  each  district.  In  1875  ^<^  1^** 
a  sum  than  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  out  of  the  im- 
perial excheouer  for  this  purpose.  But 
with  the  calls  upon  the  public  purse 
for  the  purchase  of  ships  tor  the  navy, 
arms  for  the  soldiers,  and  nuterials  for 
railway  making,  the  government  found 
that  this  sum  was  more  than  its  resources 
justified,  and  some  of  the  normal  and 
foreign-language  schools  were  conse- 
quently closed.  It  was  impossible,  bow- 
ever,  to  maintain  this  economical  policv. 
The  thirst  for  learning,  and  especially 
such  learning  as  was  to  be  gained  from 
foreigners,  was  too  genuine  to  allow 
any  consideration  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  people  acquiring  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment becoming,  like  another  Franken- 
stein, the  slave  of  its  own  creation,  was 
compelled  to  contribute  the  provision 
which  was  required  for  the  education  of 
the  people. 

In  response  to  further  demands  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  schools  were  in- 
creased until  every  class  and  section  of 
the  community,  including  those  who  were 
physically  disabled,  had  special  schools 
provided  for  them.  With  the  multipli- 
cation of  schools  came  also  a  multiplica- 
tion of  subjects  for  study.  A  syllabus  was 
arranged  which,  while  bearing  ample  evi- 
dence to  the  growing  thirst  for  wider 
knowledge,  paid  a  partial  tribute  to  the 
discarded  Confucian  system  by  including 
among  its  subjects  the  strict  cultivation 
of  outward  conduct  and  morals.  At  the 
elementary  schools  and  higher  elemen- 
tary schools  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  was 
I  thus  devoted  to  fostering  "  the  moral  sen* 
,  sibilities  by  simple  maxims,  facts,  etc,  and 
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to  instruction  in  etiquette."  The  prom- 
inence given  to  this  branch  of  education 
was  due  to  a  reaction  against  the  danger- 
ous disregard  of  social  etiquette,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  reforma- 
tion. With  the  introduction  of  the  "new 
learning  "  were  loosed  the  bands  which 
had  bound  people  together  in  matters  of 
outward  conduct.  The  old  morality  which 
had  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  influence 
the  behavior  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  husbands  towards  their  wives, 
and  friends  towards  friends,  had  been 
thrown  to  the  winds,  and,  there  being 
nothing  ready  at  hand  to  take  its  place, 
a  period  of  social  disorder  followed.  The 
profound  obeisances,  the  respectful  man- 
ner, and  the  polite  greetings,  customary 
among  all  classes,  were  exchanged  for 
brusque  and  impolite  behavior,  and  even 
inferiors  treated  with  scant  respect  those 
to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 
abject  reverence. 

Composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  gym- 
nastics, geography,  history,  science,  draw- 
inor,  singing,  and  sewing  for  girls,  are  the 
other  subjects  which  now  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholars  at  elementary  schools, 
where  English,  agriculture,  handiwork,  and 
commerce  form  optional  subjects.  In  the 
middle  schools  special  attention  is  paid  to 
languages,  two  European  living  languages, 
in  addition  to  Latin,  being  diligently 
taught. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  form  of  civil  and  military  admin- 
istration the  foundation  of  a  new  capital 
naturally  followed,  and  with  the  transfer 
of  the  court  from  Miako  to  Yedo,  or  Tokio, 
as  it  was  newly  christened,  there  were 
established  at  that  now  favored  spot  a 
university,  an  imperial  library,  and  a  mu- 
seum, in  addition  to  specimens  of  all  the 
schools  established  for  t]ie  instruction  of 
young  Japan.  At  the  university,  to  which 
is  attached  a  library  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  volumes,  courses 
of  lectures  are  delivered  in  law,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  biology, 
engineering,  geology  and  mining,  litera- 
ture, history,  philosophy,  political  phi- 
losophy, and,  last  and  least,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  literature.  All  these  classes  are 
largely  attended  by  diligent  students  to 
whom  the  dicta  of  the  most  celebrated 
European  authorities  on  the  various  sub- 
jects are  becoming  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  If,  however,  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  comparative  favor  with  which  these 
subjects  are  regarded  by  the  number  of 
translations  which  have  appeared  in  Jap- 
anese of  works  upon  them,  the  palm  must 


unquestionably  be  given  to  international 
law,  the  French  code,  and  philosophy  as 
expounded  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  These  form  the  most  cher- 
ished studies  of  the  young  undergraduates, 
while  in  the  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  miscellaneous  schools  which  are 
scattered  over  the  empire,  English  is  the 
most  popular  subject,  next  to  that  German, 
and  then  French  and  Russian. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
abundance  of  employment  for  all  those 
who  have  been  able  to  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  arts, 
and  sciences,  to  meet  the  requirements 
created  by  the  many  and  the  great  changes 
which  are  in  course  of  being  made.  With 
the  establishment  of  universities,  schools, 
libraries,  museums,  the  active  construc- 
tion of  railways,  ships,  dockyards,  and 
telegraphs,  and  the  sudden  development 
of  foreign  intercourse,  there  has  been 
work  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  young 
men  who  have  been  able  to  Qualify  in  any 
of  these  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 
But  if  scholars,  engineers,  and  linguists 
continue  to  be  produced  at  the  present 
rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  time  will 
come  when  the  supply  will  more  than 
equal  the  demand,  and  when  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  the  present  age  will  entail 
want  and  poverty  on  succeeding  genera- 
tions. At  present  everything  goes  as 
merrily  as  a  marriage  bell.  Under  a  lib- 
eral administration  which  has  learned  with 
facility  that  money  can  be  borrowed  on 
the  European  bourses  with  little  trouble 
and  at  trifling  interest,  incomes  are  easily 
secured,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  seems 
to  be  so  far  off  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  necessity  as  yet  for  "  Care  to 
keep  his  watch." 

Our  concern  now  does  not  lie  with  the 
future,  but  with  the  present,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  very  material  grants  in 
aid  of  education  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  government  have  been  of 
infinite  benefit  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 
The  class  on  which  the  new  learning  has 
produced  the  greatest  change  is  that  of  the 
women.  Until  the  restoration  the  women 
of  the  country  were  left,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  letters.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  that  girls 
should  be  taught  either  to  read  or  write. 
Their  sole  object  in  life  was  to  learn  such 
accomplishments  as  might  make  them 
attractive  in  the  eyes  of  their  husbands 
and  useful  in  their  households.  To  be 
able  to  perform  skilfully  on  the  guitar,  to 
dance  gracefully,  and  to  sing  melodiously 
were  considered    more    essential  attain- 
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ments  than  a  knowledge  of  Confucian  lit- 
erature and  the  art  of  composing  essays. 
A  large  nunaber  of  girls  were  like  the 
hotairs  of  ancient  Greece,  carefully 
trained  in  all  these  accomplishments  for 
the  basest  of  purposes  ;  but  in  the  house- 
holds of  all  ranks  and  degrees  the  graces 
of  life  were  considered  the  special  heri- 
tage of  the  women.  This  system  of  edu- 
cation harmonized  in  a  marked  degree 
with  the  natur<il  disposition  of  Japanese 
womanhood.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
pleasing  features,  vivacious  dispositions, 
and  quick  sensibilities,  the  arts  and  graces 
of  lite  found  congenial  development  in 
their  fascinating  persons.  The  complete 
contrast  they  offered  to  the  male  portion 
of  the  community  formed  an  attraction  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
In  their  sparkling  society  the  merchant 
forgot  his  commercial  cares,  the  student 
his  books,  and  officials  found  the  best  an- 
tidote to  the  worries  inflicted  by  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls  in  the  prettily  dec- 
orated boudoirs  of  the  ladies  of  their 
households.  The  stern  realities  of  life 
made  little  impression  upon  them.  They 
were  rather  formed  of  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,  and  exercised,  by  virtue  of 
their  "airy  tongues  "  and  winning  grace, 
an  unbounded  influence  over  their  hus- 
bands and  admirers.  With  the  most  art- 
less art  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
gracious  task  of  trying  to  please,  and 
found  their  reward  in  the  successful  re- 
sults of  their  endeavors. 

Since,  however,  the  schoolmaster  has 
been  abroad  a  change  has  come  over  the 
life  of  Japanese  maidens.  They  are  no 
longer  allowed  to  wander  fancy  free 
through  their  early  years,  but  at  the  age 
of  six  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
school,  where  a  most  substantial  course  of 
instruction  is  provided  for  their  youthful 
minds.  At  the  same  time  that  "their 
moral  sensibilities  are  fostered,'*  they  are 
taught  reading,  mathematics,  writing, 
composition,  dictation,  English,  handi- 
work, singing,  gymnastics,  history  of 
Japan,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
drawing,  sewing,  etiquette,  household  man- 
agement, and  music.  When  reading  this 
list  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  compassion 
for  the  poor  children  who  are  nurtured  on 
mental  fare  which  is  so  little  suited  to 
their  constitutions,  and  some  alarm  lest 
li'.eir  new  nutriment  should  prove  destruc- 
tive to  that  fascinating  joyousness  which 
}H)ssesse3  so  potent  a  charm.  How  these 
wild  plants  will  bear  transplantation  into 
educational  hothouses  may  soon  be  seen, 
lor  the  process  is  being  vigorously  carried 


on,  and  the  female  schools  are  in  full  play 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  Tokio  dis- 
trict the  female  scholars  in  the  private 
elementary  schools  are  nearly  as  oumer* 
ous  as  the  boys,  the  numbers  being,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report,  15.737  and 
16,407  respectively ;  while  in  the  higher 
schools  of  the  same  district  585  girls  and 
823  boys  are  taught.  This  proportion  is 
not  maintained  among  the  students  sent 
abroad  for  instruction,  only  one  girl  to 
nineteen  young  men  being  allowed  this 
privilege. 

That  the  ignorance  of  Japanese  womea 
was,  under  the  old  order  of  things,  deplor- 
able, cannot  be  denied.  Very  few  of  them 
could  read,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  could  sign  their  names,  and  the  in- 
struction they  received  was  almost  en- 
tirely derived  from  the  discourses  of 
Buddhist  priests  and  the  lectures  of  pro- 
fessional story-tellers.  Of  course  there 
were  occasionally  to  be  met  with  girls 
who,  having  an  intuitive  taste  for  learn- 
ing, acquired  a  considerable  amount  of 
scholarship,  as,  for  instance,  the  brilliant 
authoress  of  the  "  Genji  Monogatari ;  ^ 
but  these  were  as  rare  as  flowering  aloes, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  affected  the 
general  ignorance  of  their  sex.  The  Edu- 
cational Report  for  1886  —  some  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  reformed  schools 
—  states  that  in  the  province  of  Shtg'«t,one 
of  the  most  cultured  districts  in  the  em- 
pire, nearly  half  the  female  population 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names,  the  exact 
number  being  122,009 against  146,719  who 
had  just  enough  skill  in  penmanship  to 
be  able  to  scrawl  a  signature.  In  the  same 
year,  throughout  the  empire,  there  were 
30,367  schools  of  all  kinds,  at  which 
84,703  instructors  taught  3,232,719  pupils, 
of  which  number  986,615  were  girls.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  means  of  education, 
thirty-eight  Kindergartens  have  been  es- 
tablished in  various  cities,  in  which  2,585 
infants  are  taught  obedience,  attention, 
and  the  rudiments  of  learning.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  educational  scale  univer- 
sities are  open  to  receive  the  more  ad- 
vanced students,  and  forty  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  empire  are  elected 
to  the  Tokio  Academy,  where  they  form  a 
society  in  strict  imitation  of  the  "forty 
immortals'^  of  the  Acadtfmie  Fran^ise. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  august  body 
works  of  national  importance  are  compiled 
and  published,  and  questions  of  scholar- 
ship are  submitted  to  their  combined  wis- 
dom for  solution. 

,      It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  svstem 
now  in  force  was  that  which  was  in  the 
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first  instance  determined  on.  A  nation 
which  makes  such  a  plunge  as  Japan  did 
in  1868  must  inevitably  flounder  for  a  time, 
and  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  authori- 
ties that,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
in  their  way,  arising  from  financial  press- 
ure, administrative  perplexities,  and  inapt 
instruments,  thev  have  never  for  an  instant 
swerved  from  their  original  purpose. 
That  there  have  been  constant  changes  of 
the  machinery  is  only  what  might  have 
been  naturally  expected.  If  they  had  ar- 
rived at  their  present  matured  system  at 
once,  they  would  have  been  more  than 
mortal,  and  the  only  difference  between 
their  progress  and  that  accomplished  by 
ourselves  is  that  they,  in  a  single  dec- 
ade, went  through  the  experiences  which 
it  took  us  a  century  to  gain.  According 
to  the  present  arrangements  the  Education 
Department  plays  much  the  same  part  in 
Japan  that  the  like  institution  does  with 
us,  except  that  its  decrees  are  more  auto- 
cratically delivered  and  obeyed  than  is 
possible  in  a  country  where  representa- 
tive government  holds  sway.  In  1886 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  officials  were 
employed  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment, besides  twenty-seven  foreign  in- 
structors, and  the  entire  cost  amounted  to 
1,014,1 1 6.406 ^^«,  with  a  contingent  expen- 
diture of  25,357.908^^/1. 

It  was  a  remark  of  the  late  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  that,  unless  the  Japanese  estab- 
lished museums  for  the  preservation  of 
antiquities,  there  would  soon  be  nothing 
left  in  the  country  that  was  nationally 
characteristic ;  and  no  doubt  the  Japanese 
have,  in  their  new-born  ardor,  shown  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  comparative 
value  of  their  own  arts  and  civilization. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  must  regret  the 
exchange  of  the  graceful  robes  worn  by 
men  and  women  for  the  cloth  clothes  and 
Parisian  dresses  which  are  now  la  mode 
in  Japan.  "  Foreign  dress  is  the  best  to 
work  in,  and  Japanese  is  best  to  play  in,*' 
remarked  a  waiter  to  Mr.  Dickson;  and, 
though  this  may  be  true  of  male  attire,  no 
such  apology  can  be  made  for  the  Euro- 
pean style  of  ladies'  dress.  Petticoats  and 
tight-fitting  dresses  cannot  be  compared, 
for  healthiness,  convenience,  or  economy, 
with  the  loose  and  graceful  robes  which 
were  wont  to  adorn  the  figures  of  Japanese 
ladies. 

But  whatever  may  be  advanced  by  its 
apologists  in  favor  of  this  reform,  nothing 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  tendency 
which  has  of  late  years  been  shown  by 
Japanese  artists  to  adopt  European  meth- 
ods of  painting  in  lieu  of  their  exauisite 


native  art.  In  all  good  Japanese  pictures 
there  are  observable  a  vividness  of  repre- 
sentation, a  freedom  of  touch,  a  realistic 
conception,  and  a  beauty  of  coloring  which 
are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  production 
of  artists  of  any  other  country.  But  their 
art  is  essentially  one  which,  tor  its  fullest 
development,  requires  to  be  set  free  from 
all  technicalities  and  rules.  The  painter 
sketches  off  on  his  canvas  the  objects  as 
they  appear  to  his  eye  with  all  the  wealth 
of  coloring  which  he  attributes  to  them. 
No  observance  of  any  recognized  canons 
interferes  with  the  freedom  and  individu- 
ality of  his  touch.  He  brings  all  his  innate 
love  of  beauty  and  his  Oriental  power  of 
imagination  to  beautify  his  subject  and  to 
impart  to  others  the  joy  which  he  himself 
feels  in  the  loveliness  of  the  natural  ob- 
jects before  him.  But,  unfortunately,  even 
this  incomparable  art  has  not  escaped  the 
reformer's  zeal.  With  the  study  of  Euro- 
pean letters  and  literature  came  a  knowl- 
edge of  perspective  and  of  the  principles 
of  Western  coloring.  The  new-born  ardor 
for  all  things  bearing  the  stamp  of  Europe, 
which  had  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
everything  from  the  Western  world  was  to 
be  preferred  to  native  products,  tempt- 
ed, in  an  evil  moment,  the  artists  of  the 
country  to  exchange  their  incomparable 
methods  for  very  imperfect  imitations  of 
European  paintings. 

There  was  also  another  inducement 
which  helped  to  precipitate  this  unwel- 
come reform.  The  admiration  which 
Japanese  pictures  excited  when  the  coun- 
try was  first  opened  up  to  foreigners  led 
to  a  rush  on  the  market  for  all  paintings 
bearing  the  signatures  of  well-known  art- 
ists. It  was  not  long  before  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  and  Germans  became 
as  enthusiastic  over  the  works  of  Ses- 
shiu,  Kane  Masanobu,  and  Hokusai  as 
the  Japanese  themselves.  At  almost  any 
prices  the  works  of  these  and  other  mas- 
ters were  bought  up  with  avidity,  until 
a  large  proportion  of  the  best  pictures  in 
the  country  had  been  carried  off  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  galleries  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin.  When  these  chefs  d^csuvre 
became  exhausted  inferior  works  supplied 
their  places  in  the  market,  and  when,  in 
turn,  these  became  scarce  the  production 
of  a  new  supply  formed  the  trade  of  any 
artist  who  could  wield  a  brush.  To  these 
men  speed  was  a  condition  of  success,  and 
the  hours  employed  in  compounding  the 

Cigments  which  produced  the  incompara- 
le  coloring  common  to  Japanese  paint- 
ings appeared  to  be  so  much  time  wasted 
when  cheap  European  colors  stood  ready 
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to  hand.  The  temptation  of  an  eager 
market  overcame,  for  the  moment,  the 
innate  love  of  art  which  belongs  to  the 
Japanese  as  a  race,  and  the  descent  from 
perfect  to  indifferent  coloring  was  inten- 
sified  by  the  attempt  to  conform  in  all 
cases  to  the  rules  of  perspective  taught 
in  the  schools.  The  result  was  the  pro- 
duction of  paintings  which  had  lost  all  the 
freshness  and  harmony  of  the  works  of 
bygone  artists,  and  in  which  were  ex- 
changed the  cramped  effects  of  mechan- 
ical methods  for  the  freedom  and  vigor 
which  were  characteristic  of  Japanese 
paintings.  Fortunately  the  artistic  in- 
stincts of  the  people  are  too  strong  to  be 
permanently  overcome  by  the  assault  of 
greed,  and  a  better  spirit  has  arisen 
which  has  condemned  these  products  of  a 
prostituted  art,  and  has  restored  artists  to 
a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  their  native 
skill. 

A  somewhat  similar  fluctuation  has  been 
experienced  in  the  religions  of  Japan. 
Buddhism,  which  had  been  the  means  of 
introducing  Chinese  civilization  into  the 
country,  and  Shintoism,  which  majr  be 
described  as  an  unsacerdotal  worship  of 
nature,  supplied  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people  until  the  time  of  the  restoration. 
The  contest  which  arose  between  Shinto- 
ism  and  Buddhism,  when  the  latter  in- 
vaded Japan  in  the  sixth  century,  was 
much  the  same  as  that  which  was  fought 
out  in  China  between  Confucianism  and 
the  faith  of  Sakya  Muni.  In  each  case 
Buddhism  supplied  a  spiritual  want  which 
the  indigenous  faith  was  unable  to  gratify, 
and  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  both 
countries  with  enthusiasm.  In  Japan 
stately  temples  were  rapidly  erected  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  people 
listened  eagerly  to  the  teachings  of  Chi- 
nese instructors  and  native  priests.  Nor 
was  imperial  patronage  wanting  to  the 
faith.  Several  of  the  early  emperors  and 
empresses  bestowed  royal  largesse  on  the 
church,  and  through  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  empress  Shiyautoku  (770  a.d.)  have 
been  preserved  the  earliest  specimens  of 
printing  known,  in  the  shape  of  Buddhist 
prayers,  which  have  been  guarded  by  the 
custodians  of  the  temples  as  sacred  me- 
mentos of  the  fervent  devotion  of  the 
munificent  benefactress. 

But,  as  has  been  the  case  in  China,  the 
faith  of  the  people  waxed  faint  as  the  cen- 
turies advanced.  Carelessness  and  in- 
difference succeeded  to  zeal  and  fervor ; 
and  the  priests,  sharing  in  the  general 
decadence,  too  often  forgot  their  vows 
until  their  vices  became  a  byword  among 


men  and  their  greed  passed  iato  a  prov- 
erb. Under  the  influence  of  these  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  the  people  lost  all 
trust  in  a  religion  whose  doctrioes  they 
had  never  very  clearly  understood,  and 
whose  precepts  they  had  long  ceased  to 
obey.  In  outward  appearance,  however, 
the  Church  still  showed  evidences  of 
vitality.  The  temples  were  kept  up  in 
their  old  grandeur,  the  priests  still  mum- 
bled through  the  services,  and  people, 
principally  women,  still  flocked  to  the 
temples  to  record  their  vows  and  to  ask 
for  the  protection  of  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy.  By  the  sudden  light,  however, 
which  was  thrown  on  the  faith  at  the  time 
of  the  restoration,  its  practice  was  dis- 
credited and  the  anti-religious  tone  of  the 
'*new  learning'*  condemned  the  system 
as  demoralizing  to  the  people  and  degrad- 
ing to  the  State.  This  verdict  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  reformers  of  the  dav 
in  disendowing  and  disestablishing  Bud- 
dhism. With  the  same  ease  with  which 
it  had  been  originally  adopted  as  a  State 
religion,  it  was  now  relegated  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  impoverished  and  despised 
sect.  The  priests,  deprived  of  their  gov- 
ernment grants,  not  unfrequently  deserted 
their  temples,  leavine  them  to  the  decay 
which  rapidly  overtakes  neglected  build- 
ings in  Oriental  climates ;  and  the  bronse 
idols  which  had  formed  the  objects  of 
worship  to  generations  of  devotees  were 
melted  down  to  serve  the  more  practical 
requirements  of  the  State. 

The  prospect  of  the  future  as  regards 
Buddhism  was  at  this  time  dark  iodeed. 
Thrown  over  by  the  government,  in  many 
cases  deserted  oy  the  priests,  and  opposed 
by  the  growing  materialism  of  the  age, 
there  seemed  little  hope  that  the  embers 
of  the  faith  could  ever  be  kindled  again 
into  a  flame.  But  to  a  certain  extent  the 
influence  which  had  produced  the  bane 
supplied  also  the  antidote.  With  the  civ- 
ilization brought  from  Europe  came  also  a 
renewed  knowledge  of  the  sacred  lan- 
guages of  Buddhism,  Sanskrit  and  Pali. 
The  interest  which  this  discovery  evoked 
in  the  minds  of  educated  Buddhists  in- 
duced several  scholars  amongst  them  to 
come  to  England  to  study  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  languages  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  With  this  revival  of  Buddhistic 
zeal  came  a  turn  in  the  tide  in  favor  of 
the  neglected  faith.  The  countenance  of 
scholars  encouraged  a  revival  of  devo- 
tional feeling  among  the  people.  The 
apparently  dead  bones  of  religious  fervor 
were  reanimated,  and  on  all  sides  people 
flocked  to  the  deserted  shrines,  restored 
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the  ruiDed  buildiDgs,  and  erected  others 
as  spacious  and  imposing  as  any  which 
had  formerly  beautified  the  land.  In  this 
good  work  the  women  took  a  leading  part. 
Those  who  were  rich  subscribed  largely 
of  their  wealth,  others  converted  their  or- 
naments into  money  which  they  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  priests,  and  not  a  few  who 
were  destitute  of  worldly  goods  undertook 
manual  labor  in  the  cause  which  they  had 
at  heart.  Mr.  Dickson  mentions  a  curious 
instance  of  the  devotion  of  such  women 
in  connection  with  the  rebuilding  of  a  tem- 
ple at  Kioto.  "  At  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,"  he  writes,  "  were  lying  two  coils 
of  large  rope,  black  in  color,  about  four 
feet  in  height  and  six  in  diameter.  These 
were  made  of  women*s  hair,  and  were  des- 
tined to  the  work  in  the  future  of  pulling 
the  want  gutchi^  or  the  gong  above  the 
entrance,  to  call  the  divinity's  attention  to 
the  worshipper.  Each  faithful  creature 
had  the  thought  that  by  the  consecration 
of  her  hair  she  was  not  only  helping  on, 
but  taking  a  part  in  the  devotion  of  every 
worshipper." 

A  less  promising  direction  has  been 
given  to  the  renewed  religious  zeal  of  the 
Japanese  by  an  attempt  which  is  being 
made  to  carry  the  faith  of  Buddha  into 
Europe.  A  periodical  entitled  the  Bijou 
of  Asia  has  been  lately  launched  with  the 
sole  object  of  advocating  this  religious 
crusade.  Christianity,  so  says  this  re- 
doubtable organ,  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  Its  hold  of 
the  people  professing  its  doctrines  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  is  rapidly  losing  its 
force,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
true  faith  as  represented  by  Buddhism 
should  step  in  and  occupy  the  ground 
from  which  the  worn-out  Christianity  has 
receded.  We  may  well  smile  at  this  pro- 
posed war  of  the  pigmies  against  the 
giants,  and  may  be  content  to  leave  these 
misguided  enthusiasts,  whose  principal 
European  ally  appears  to  be  Colonel  Ol- 
cott,  to  the  certain  disillusion  which  will 
follow  on  their  missionary  effort. 

Turning  now  from  the  mental  and  reli- 
gious reforms  which  have  agitated  the 
country  to  those  physical  changes  which 
have  revolutionized  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  are  met  by  the  most  prominent 
among  these,  the  introduction  of  railways. 
Rightly  to  appreciate  the  difference  which 
this  innovation  has  made,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  the  nature  of  the  convey- 
ances by  means  of  which  travellers  were 
in  the  habit  of  moving  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  Like  all  Orientals, 
the  Japanese,  up  to  the  time  of  their  con- 


tact with  Europeans,  were  accustomed  to 
travel  slowly  and  leisurely.  Twenty  or 
thirty  miles  was  considered  a  long  day's 
journey  even  by  those  who  travelled  with 
luxurious  speed.  Time  had  no  particular 
value  to  them,  and  the  temptations  to 
loiter  on  the  way  were  numerous  and  se- 
ductive. In  most  parts  of  the  empire  the 
scenery  is  extremely  lovely,  and,  as  in  all 
countries  where  travelling  is  slow,  the  inns 
are  the  perfection  of  comfort  according 
to  native  ideas.  The  first  of  these  tempta- 
tions appeals  with  double  force  to  men  who 
are  proud  of  their  country  and  who  have 
an  instinctive  love  of  tlie  beautiful ;  and 
the  second  is  one  which  will  be  readily 
understood  by  all  who  have  taken  their 
ease  in  Japanese  inns.  After  having  been 
carried  for  hours  in  a  norimono,  or  kago, 
the  luxury  of  gaining  a  timely  inn,  and, 
surrounded  by  every  comfort,  receiving 
the  ministrations  of  the  trim,  neat-iingered 
waitresses,  is  such  as  quite  to  account  for 
the  length  of  time  commonly  consumed 
on  a  journey.  These  inns  were  almost 
invariably  placed  on  coigns  of  vantage, 
from  which  the  choicest  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  to  be  obtained. 
The  fare  they  provided  was  excellent,  and 
the  charges  were  so  moderate  that  the 
farmer  and  artisan  found  it  as  cheap  to 
travel  abroad  as  to  remain  at  home. 

Thus  there  was  every  inducement  to 
people  to  move  about,  and  the  great  roads 
of  the  country  testified  by  their  ever- 
crowded  condition  to  the  readiness  with 
which  the  natives  availed  themselves  of 
their  opportunities.  Every  one  ac- 
quainted with  Japanese  sketch  books 
must  be  familiar  with  the  scenes  on  the 
Tokaido,  the  great  road  leading  from  Yedo 
to  Osaka.  There  are  the  daimios'  proces- 
sions with  their  double-sworded  samurai 
and  clouds  of  attendants,  there  are  groups 
of  equestrians,,  ladies  in  their  sedan-chairs, 
itinerant  vendors  of  wares,  and  companies 
of  men  and  women  laughing  as  they  trudge 
along  amid  the  sunshine  and  bright-col- 
ored fiowers  which  bloom  forth  on  every 
side. 

It  is  true  that  the  idyllic  beauty  of  the 
highways  was  at  times  disturbed  by  the 
clash  of  arms.  The  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  armed  men  owing  loyal  obedi- 
ence to  various  and  often  hostile  feudal 
chieftains  supplied  at  once  an  element  of 
mischief  which  not  unfrequently  bore  con- 
genial fruit.  So  prominent  was  this  evil 
that  the  great  roads  were  placed  under 
a  department  of  state,  to  which  every 
daimio  or  noble  had  to  report  an  in- 
tended journey,  and  which  was  charged 
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with  the  duty  of  so  arranging  times  and 
seasons  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
hostile  meetings.  On  one  occasion, 
shortly  before  the  abolition  of  the  daimios, 
a  chief  was  coming  with  his  retinue  to 
Yedo,  when  the  Prince  of  Satsuma  was 
going  down  to  Miako.  *Mn  two  davs 
they  were  to  meet  on  the  Tokaido,  when  the 
whole  country  expected  to  see  a  fight, 
for  which  both  parties  were  prepared." 
But  the  officer,  hearing  of  it,  sent  per- 
emptory orders  to  the  chief  to  go  round 
by  another  road,  and  so  the  encounter  was 
avoided.  For  the  preservation  of  peace 
the  minutest  regulations  were  found  to 
be  necessary,  and  any  infringement  of 
these  commonly  met  with  condign  pun- 
ishment at  the  hands  of  the  samurai,  whose 
swords  were  by  no  means  glued  to  their 
scabbards.  Various  degrees  of  rever- 
ences and  obifisances  were  carefully  laid 
down  for  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  a 
broad  rule  provided  that  the  common  peo- 
ple should  at  all  times  kneel  down  and 
take  o6E  their  hats  to  passing  nobles  and 
daimios.  It  was  for  an  infringement  of 
this  law  that  in  1862  Shimadzu  Saburo 
ordered  his  followers  to  cut  down  Mr. 
Richardson,  who,  on  meeting  the  daimio^s 
procession  on  the  Tokaido,  failed  to  make 
him  the  required  obeisance.  But  such 
incidents  were  fortunately  rare,  and  the 
common  aspect  of  the  highroads  was  one 
of  gaiety  and  bustle  as  '*  if  all  the  year 
were  playing  holidays." 

A  great  change  has  now  come  over 
these  busy  and  amusing  thoroughfares. 
With  the  reformation  disappeared  the 
daimios  and  their  followings.  with  all  their 
pomp  of  power,  and  now  railways  have 
so  revolutionized  the  travelling  habits  of 
the  people  in  the  districts  through  which 
they  pass  that  the  great  roads  are  com- 
paratively deserted,  even  by  the  humbler 
folk,  and  the  inns  are  left  desolate.  But 
throughout  its  reforms  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  had  in  view  the  material 
advancement  of  the  country  only;  and, 
seeing  in  railways  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  national  defences  and  adding 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  it  has 
urged  on  their  construction  with  untiring 
energy  and  success.  The  first  which  was 
opened  was  the  line  from  Yedo  to  the 
port  of  Yokohama,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.  The  gauge  was  three  feet  six 
inches,  a  gauge  which  has  since  been 
generally  adopted;  but,  unlike  all  the 
other  iron  roads,  this  one  has  double  ways. 
First  experiments  are  always  expensive, 
and  this  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  line  was  616,734/., 


or  at  the  rate  of  34,263/.  per  mile.  It 
was  opened  in  1872,  and  durin^j^  the  fol- 
lowing year  1,223,071  passengers  travelled 
on  it.  But,  large  as  this  return  was,  that 
of  1884  was  nearlv  double,  the  exact  num- 
ber for  that  year  being  2,172,105. 

At  first  the  government  proposed  a  rail- 
way policy  by  which  a  trunk  line  was  to 
be  run  through  the  length  of  the  empire. 
But  by  the  light  of  the  bill  for  the  Yedo 
and  Yokohama  railway  this  was  shown  to 
be  too  expensive  an  undertaking,  and  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  making  short  lines  in  districts 
chiefly  requiring  them.  In  1874  ^  rail- 
road was  opened  connecting  Osaka,  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Japan,  with  the 
coast  at  Kobe.  This  line  was  rather 
longer  than  its  predecessors,  being  twenty- 
two  miles,  and  the  cost  per  mile  was 
33*970/.  When  it  is  recollected  that  these 
lines  traversed  a  level  country  without  any 
serious  engineering  difficulties,  the  length 
of  the  bills  becomes  as  surprising  as  the 
patience  of  the  government  in  paying 
them  without  a  murmur.  Shortly  after- 
wards this  line  was  extended  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  Kioto,  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  and  in  1879  ^  ^^i^^ 
further  extension  was  built  to  Otsu  (eleven 
and  one-half  miles)  on  the  beautiful  Lake 
Biwa.  A  considerable  reduction  was 
made  in  the  cost  of  these  sections,  about 
20,000/.  per  mile  being  the  amount  paid. 
Even  with  this  and  the  still  higher  rate 
of  expenditure  incurred,  the  traffic  has 
been  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  lines 
remunerative.  Like  the  Indians  and  the 
Burmese,  the  Japanese  rapidly  develop  a 
taste  for  railway  travelling,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1884, 
2,653.872  passengers,  or  about  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  population  of  the  empire, 
made  use  of  the  line  between  Kobe  and 
Otsu.  Other  railways  from  Tsuruga  to 
Ogaki,  from  Temiya  to  Horonai,  and  be- 
tween other  points,  have  since  been  con- 
structed, and  the  work  is  still  going  00 
with  all  the  energy  belonging  to  the  Jap- 
anese character.  Not  only  is  the  govern- 
ment cordially  co-operating  in  undertak- 
ings which  pay  so  well,  but  a  railway 
company  with  a  capital  of  twenty  million 
yen^  or  dollars,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  some  of  the  profits. 
The  districts  through  which  the  present 
lines  have  been  made  are  no  doubt  some 
of  the  richest  in  the  empire,  but  there 
remains  a  stretch  of  country  not  leu 
densely  populated  and  prosperous,  be- 
tween Ogaki  and  Yedo,  which  has  yet  to 
be  invaded  by  the  iron  horse.     In  fact,  all 
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the  central  provinces  of  Japan  show  a 
capability  for  almost  unlimited  develop- 
ment. In  the  other  portions  of  the  empire 
there  will  probably  be  more  difficulty  in 
constructinor  lines,  and  the  returns  will  be 
less  favorable  ;  but  as  part  of  a  policy  of 
developing  the  country  they  are  inevita- 
blCf  and  the  leaps  and  bounds  by  which 
the  traffic  returns  on  the  existing  lines 
have  gone  up  afford  some  hope  that  even 
these  may  not  be  unremunerative. 

In  one  respect  railways  in  Japan  must 
always  have  to  face  serious  competition. 
The  formation  of  the  islands,  stretching 
as  they  do  in  a  long,  narrow  line  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  indented  as 
they  are  by  numerous  deep  bays  and 
the  celebrated  island  sea,  is  such  that 
at  no  point  in  the  country  is  the  sea  very 
far  distant.  The  adoption,  therefore,  of 
steam  vessels  has  enabled  people  to  get 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  goods  to  be 
transported,  with  remarkable  ease  and 
economy.  Coasting  steamers  of  all  sizes 
and  capabilities  carry  on  a  thriving  trade 
under  conditions  which  were  unknown 
under  the  old  ri^tne.  The  coast  has  been 
thoroughly  surveyed  and  mapped  out; 
lighthouses  warn  the  sailor  of  dangers ;  and 
the  now  well-understood  regulations  with 
rejjard  to  the  lights  to  be  carried  at  night 
are  strictly  enforced.  Under  these  favor- 
able conditions  voyages  along  the  coast 
have  lost  their  terror  to  timid  passengers, 
and  the  possibility  they  afford  of  travel- 
ling by  night  has  shortened  the  journey 
by  one-half. 

Simultaneously  with  railways,  tele- 
graphs, and,  later  again,  telephones  were 
introduced  to  this  very  receptive  country. 
The  Chinese  have,  for  the  time  being, 
stopped  short  at  telegraphs,  but  not  so  the 
Japanese.  They  were  as  eager  to  travel 
quickly,  as  to  communicate  with  each 
other  quickly,  and,  while  making  railways 
they  put  a  girdle  of  telegraph  wires  round 
and  across  the  empire.  The  first  line  was 
constructed  in  1869,  ^^^^  extended  for 
eight  hundred  and  forty  yards  only,  be- 
tween a  lighthouse  and  Yokohama.  The 
next,  following  the  line  of  the  railway,  was 
from  Kobe  to  Osaka ;  and  then,  when  the 
great  trunk  line  of  railway  from  Tokio  to 
Nagasaka  had  to  be  abandoned,  its  place 
was  taken  by  telegraph  wires.  At  first 
one  wire  was  stretched  across  the  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  land,  and 
under  the  i,fi8  yards  of  sea  separating 
Nipon  from  Chdshiu.  But  this  was  soon 
found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  two  others  were  added.  Stretching 
^igain  northAvards  from  Tokio,  wires  were 


carried  to  Awomori  and  thence  to  Yezo, 
where  the  "  lightning  wires  *'  must  have 
added  a  new  cause  of  amazement  to  the 
hairy  Ainos. 

Gradually  the  network  of  wires  has 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  until,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  Japan  is  as  well  sup- 
plied with  these  useful  means  of  commu- 
nicating thoughts  as  we  are  in  England. 
These  results  could  not  have  been  at- 
tained if  it  had  not  been  that  the  natives 
eagerly  welcomed  the  innovation.  They 
had  already  practised  a  system  of  tele- 
graphic signalling.  At  Osaka,  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  different  markets  are 
scenes  of  great  excitement,  Mr.  Dickson 
tells  us  that 

each  godown  has  a  little  platform  on  the  roof, 
on  which  a  man  stands  with  a  glass  and  a  flag. 
In  walking  about  the  streets  at  Kobe  one  may 
be  attracted  by  a  girl  standing  at  a  corner  of 
a  house  in  the  open  street  with  a  flag  in  her 
hand,  going  through  an  apparently  vigorous 
but  aimless  whirling  of  her  flag,  paying  no 
attention  to  passers-by,  and  they  paying  none 
to  her :  on  she  goes,  whirling  the  flag  first  one 
way,  then  stops,  looks  up  at  the  hills  for  a 
second,  then  whirls  back  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, then  again  looks  at  the  hills,  and  then 
goes  through  a  series  of  waves  of  the  flag  like 
a  mad  woman.  If  one  follows  the  direction 
of  her  eyes,  one  may  detect  high  up  on  the 
hill  a  little  flag  apparently  reflecting  every 
movement  of  hers.  That  is  the  flag  which  is 
watched  with  telescopes  from  the  nousetops 
at  Osaka,  and  the  items  of  information  as  to 
price  or  rate  are  at  once  carried  to  the  prin- 
cipal. 

But  the  telegraph  wire  has  improved 
upon  this  system,  and  so  much  have  its 
services  grown  in  demand  that,  from  July, 
1885,  to  March,  1886,  no  fewer  than 
1)^29,310  messages  were  sent  out  from 
the  offices.  Payment  for  these  prodaced 
541,499  yen^  wnich,  if  we  may  judge  of 
the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  estimated 
outlay  for  the  following  year,  1886-87, 
probably  realized  a  profit.  At  first  Euro- 
peans were  of  necessity  employed  in  all 
offices  connected  with  the  telegraphs  re- 
quiring skill  and  knowledge,  but  these 
have  now  been  replaced  by  natives,  who 
are  trained  in  schools  especially  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose,  and,  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  women  have  been  enlisted 
in  the  service,  and  thus  have  exchanged 
their  previous  frivolous  employments  for 
the  serious  duty  of  transmitting  market 
prices  and  general  news  to  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  empire.  The  areas  covered 
by  telephones  are  naturally  more  re- 
stricted, only  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
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miles  being  covered  by  these  instru- 
ments; but  their  use  is  growing  rapidly, 
and,  before  long,  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  be  more  generally  employed  than 
among  ourselves.  In  the  adoption  of 
these  and  all  other  practical  inventions 
the  Japanese  are  keeping  pace  with  the 
most  advanced  nations.  The  laboratories 
and  workshops  of  well-known  inventors 
are  eagerly  watched,  and  the  results  of 
their  inventive  skill  find  a  ready  home 
among  the  Japanese,  with  whom,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  the  life  of  a  European 
was  not  safe,  and  who  were  wont  to  regard 
the  mechanical  skill  of  Westerns  as  the 
inspired  work  of  the  author  of  all  mis- 
chief. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  the 
mode  in  which  correspondence  was  car- 
ried on  between  distant  places  was  un- 
certain and  irregular.  Special  couriers 
carried  the  imperial  despatches  and  the 
letters  of  the  nobles  and  daimios,  but  no 
provision  existed  in  any  shape  for  the 
transport  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
people,  who  were  entirely  dependent  on 
chance  opportunities  for  the  means  of 
communicating  by  letter  with  friends  and 
relations  at  a  distance.  But  with  the  new 
order  of  things  post-of&ces  were  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  towns,  and,  as  the 
necessity  arose,  their  number  was  in- 
creased, until  in  1876  there  were  as  many 
as  3,738  offices.  Nine  vears  later  this 
number  had  become  4,130.  From  the  first 
this  reform  was  welcomed  with  even  more 
than  usual  avidity  by  the  Japanese.  Rail- 
ways and  steamers  had,  in  a  certain  sense, 
interfered  with  vested  interests,  and  there 
were  some,  therefore,  who  could  not  look 
on  their  introduction  without  discontent. 
But  no  such  fancied  disability  attached  to 
the  postal  system.  Far  from  throwing  a 
single  man  out  of  employment,  it  provided 
work  for  many  hundreds,  and  it  was  there- 
fore hailed  with  universal  approval.  From 
the  first  the  people  made  a  ready  use  of  it, 
and,  in  1876,  27,825,366  letters  were  en- 
trusted to  it  for  delivery.  This  number 
at  the  time  was  considered  enormous,  but 
year  by  year  the  return  increased  until, 
in  1885,  the  figures  of  1876  were  nearly 
quadrupled,  the  exact  number  being  97,- 
216,019.  Nearly  the  same  proportional 
increase  occurred  in  the  case  of  newspa- 
pers, the  numbers  being  respectively 
4,077,095  and  15,258,671.  But  the  return 
of  books  and  parcels  in  1885  was  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  as  in  1876,  the 
317.837  books,  etc.,  of  that  year  having 
become  2,594,156  in  1885. 

To   any  one  who   has   had  experience 


of  Japanese  letters,  the  statemeot  that  a 
large  number  are  annually  returned  to  the 
dead-letter  office  will  not  appear  surpris- 
ing. In  the  old  days  any  great  accuracy 
of  addr«ss  was  considered  unnecessary, 
since  the  letters  were  commonly  accom- 
panied by  verbal  instructions  to  the 
friendly  bearer  as  to  the  dwelling  and  po- 
sition of  the  recipient.  The  habit  of  in- 
difference in  this  respect  is  one  which  ths 
people  have  found  it  difficult  to  overcome, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  large  number  of 
letters  are  never  delivered  at  all.  In 
1885,  22,870  letters  were  returned  as 
*'dead."  During  the  year  before  a  still 
larger  number  had  shared  the  same  fate 
—  28,308;  and  of  these  19,749  were  de^ 
stroked,  after  every  effort  had  been  made 
to  discover  their  proper  destination. 

As  part  of  the  postal  system  money 
orders  have  been  introduced  with  success, 
and  the  authorities  even  preceded  us  in 
the  adoption  of  telegraph  money  orders 
and  postal  notes.  We  have  not  as  yet 
seen  a  return  of  the  number  of  these  two 
last  kinds  of  orders  ;  but  we  find  that,  in 
1885,  no  fewer  than  733,639  postal  orders, 
representing  51762,545  y§n^  were  issued. 
An  even  larger  sum  (7,820,148  ^/n)  was 
deposited  in  the  postal  savings  banks  dur- 
ing the  year,  thus  supplying  a  most  prac- 
tical testimony  to  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  government. 

But  while  these  peaceful  administrative 
changes  have  been  in  course  of  introduc- 
tion, the  defences  of  the  empire  have  by 
no  means  been  neglected.  Japanese  illus- 
trated works  are  full  of  representations 
of  the  native  soldiers  as  thev  were  dressed 
and  armed  before  1867.  We  see  them  in 
their  coats  of  mail  and  their  horned  hel- 
mets, carrying  spears,  gingalls,  and  the 
inevitable  sword  or  swords.  Some  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  their 
drill  consisted  of  leaps,  contortions  of  the 
body  calculated  to  instil  fear  into  the  en- 
emy, and  the  skilful  use  of  their  motlev 
weapons.  To  any  one  witnessing  a  mod- 
ern drill  on  the  parade  ground  at  Yedo, 
the  recollection  of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  accoutrements,  appearaDce« 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  men  sujxests  an 
interval  of  centuries  instead  ST  one  of 
less  than  thirty  years.  With  their  usual 
energy  and  diligence  the  authorities  have 
'  converted  an  ill-armed,  undrilled  rabble 
'  into  an  army  which,  apart  from  the  num- 
I  ber  and  height  of  the  men,  would  do  credit 
to  any  European  state  of  the  second  rank. 
I  The  soldiers  are  all  armed  with  the  new- 
est weapons,  they  are  dressed  in  neat 
uniforms  after  the  French  model,  and  they 
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march  and  wheel  with  the  precision  of 
veterans.  The  small  stature  of  the  Jap- 
anese becomes  very  noticeable  on  the  pa- 
rade ground,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  martial 
qualities  of  the  men.  Bravery  is  natural 
to  them,  and  the  power  of  endurance  they 
showed  when  engaged  in  the  civil  war  of 
1877,  and  in  the  invasion  of  Formosa, 
proves  that  they  are  no  carpet  knights. 
Under  the  old  rigimey  when  the  forces  of 
the  empire  were  composed  of  a  number 
of  territorial  armies  depending  on  the 
daimios,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  under 
arms,  and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
compare  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
feudal  levies  with  that  of  the  modern 
army.  But  the  very  accurate  returns 
which  are  now  kept  in  every  department 
furnish  us  with  full  information  as  to  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  land  forces.  From 
them  we  learn  that  there  are  46,268  men 
on  the  active  list,  with  a  reserve  composed 
of  91,489,  and  a  territorial  army,  or  second 
line  of  reserve,  of  33,929  men. 

As  the  ranks  are  filled  by  conscription 
these  numbers,  and  especially  those  of 
the  reserve,  will  continually  increase,  and 
the  time  will  come  when,  as  in  Germany, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population 
will  have  served  their  time.  Although 
the  pay  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  re- 
ceive sounds  little  more  than  a  starvation 
allowance  to  us  accustomed  to  European 
rates,  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  simple 
wants  of  the  Japanese,  who,  far  from  re- 
senting the  idea  of  being  compelled  to 
serve,  take  a  pride  in  a  profession  which 
gives  a  new  dignity  and  power  to  the  call- 
ing of  arms. 

The  model  on  which  the  defences  of 
the  empire  have  been  formed  having  been 
taken  from  France  and  Germany,  the  main 
strength  rests  in  the  army.  And  possibly, 
considering  the  enormous  naval  forces 
which  any  one  of  the  European  powers 
could  bring  to  bear  in  case  of  a  war,  the 
Japanese  have  been  wise  in  developing 
that  branch  of  the  service  in  which  any 
invading  power  would  be  weakest.  With 
the  coast  well  fortified,  and  the  land  forces 
strong  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  weap- 
ons, the  navy  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  line  of  defence.  Thirty  ships, 
however,  of  41,616  tons  burden,  and  carry- 
ing 172  guns,  guard  the  shores.  All  these 
are  armed  with  the  newest  and  most  de- 
structive guns,  and  are  manned  by  men 
who  have  been  drilled  by  English  officers, 
and  who,  according  to  those  who  are  best 
•able  to  judge,  are  smart  and  able  seamen. 


Great,  however,  as  have  been  the  intel- 
lectual and  material  reforms  which  have 
been  effected,  these  would  not  have  raised 
Japan  to  the  position  which  she  now  occu- 
pies unless  a  firm  basis,  provided  by  a 
more  or  less  popular  government  and  a 
just  administration  of  the  law,  had  been 
at  the  same  time  established.  From  the 
time  of  the  restoration  the  foundations  of 
the  government  have  been  gradually  wi- 
dened, untii  now  a  complete  system  of  rep- 
resentative government  has  been  brought 
into  existence.  The  system  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  laws  of  the  land  have  been 
borrowed  wholesale  from  Europe,  with 
such  modifications  as  have  been  found 
necessary  to  assimilate  them  to  native 
ideas.  Under  the  old  order  of  things  law 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  The 
lives  and  property  of  the  people  were 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  daimios 
and  the  officials  of  the  shogunate,  and  the 
only  weapons  which  kept  in  check  the 
tyranny  which  these  persons  might  exer- 
cise were  those  of  assassination  and  rebel- 
lion. The  history  of  Japan  supplies 
abundant  evidence  that  these  weapons 
were  not  allowed  to  rust.  Time  after  time 
prominent  officials  were  struck  down  by 
murderers,  who  on  completion  of  the  deed 
committed  harakiri  in  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  actuated  by  patri- 
otic and  not  mercenary  motives.  Even 
within  the  last  few  years  statesmen  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  fanaticism  or  the  out- 
raged sense  of  justice  of  individuals  or 
factions.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  new  order  of  things  has  pressed  heav- 
ily upon  the  middle  classes.  It  was  a  just 
observation  of  Montesquieu  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  invariable  law  of  nature,  the 
measure  of  the  public  imposition  increases 
with  freedom,  and  diminishes  in  a  just 
proportion  to  servitude.  So  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  with  the  Japanese.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  daimios  the  taxes  were  light, 
and  were  collected  under  the  orders  of 
chieftains,  who  were  actuated  in  the  col- 
lection of  them  by  feelings  of  regard  and 
consideration  for  their  clansmen.  But 
with  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  by  the 
State  not  only  were  the  taxes  increased, 
but  they  were  farmed  out  to  agents,  who 
demanded  their  pounds  of  fiesh  with  inex- 
orable severity,  and  the  result  has  been 
that,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  which 
education  and  material  civilization  have 
showered  on  modern  Japan,  there  are  to 
be  found  some  who  still  sigh  for  the  time 
when  the  daimios  held  sway,  and  before 
the  outer  barbarian  had  invaded  the  sacred 
soil  of  Nipon. 
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The  first  step  towards  that  system  of 
representative  goveroment  which  has  ever 
been  before  the  eyes  of  the  reformers  was 
the  establishment  in  1875  ^^  locally  elected 
bodies  in  the  nature  of  the  county  coun- 
cils lately  brought  into  existence  among 
ourselves.  The  duties  of  these  coun- 
cils were  to  assess  the  taxes,  and  to  ad- 
minister generally  the  affairs  of  each 
locality.  With  the  wisdom  which  appears 
to  have  guided  the  Japanese  in  all  their 
recent  measures  these  councils  were  in- 
tended to  educate  the  people  up  to  the 
idea  of  Parliamentary  government,  and  at 
the  time  of  their  institution  the  mikado 
gave  the  nation  a  pledge  that  a  new  con- 
stitution, which  should  include  a  house  or 
houses  of  representatives,  should  be  pro- 
mulgated during  the  present  year.  This 
promise  has  been  kept,  and  an  upper  and 
^  lower  house  now  form  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country.  Five  orders  of 
nobility,  answering  to  dukes,  marquises, 
earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  were  created 
to  supply  members  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  possession  of  either  land  to  the 
taxable  value  of  six  hundred  dollars,  or  an 
annual  income  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
entitles  householders  to  vote  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  three  hundred  members  des- 
tined to  sit  in  the  lower  house.  At  the 
present  time  five  hundred  nobles  have 
been  created  peers,  and  have  been  en- 
dowed with  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  nobility  in  European  countries,  subject 
to  some  few  modifications  such  as  were 
necessarily  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Females  are  barred 
from  succession  to  titles,  and  no  peer  is 
to  be  allowed  to  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  minister  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men 
suddenly  raised  to  the  peerage  should  in 
all  cases  remember  that  noblesse  oblige^ 
and  it  was  considered  essential,  therefore, 
that  this  condition  should  be  inserted  to 
prevent  mesalliances  which  might  bring 
the  new  order  into  discredit.  To  avoid  a 
like  dishonor  it  is  further  ordered  that 
peers  should  provide  such  maintenance 
tor  their  near  relatives  as  to  obviate  the 
possible  disgrace  of  having  nobles  asso- 
ciated by  family  ties  with  persons  occupy- 
ing menial  positions. 

Pari  passu  with  the  development  of 
representative  institutions,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  has  undergone  a  succession 
of  beneficent  reforms.  No  longer  do  the 
rulers  exercise  a  summary  jurisdiction 
over  the  people.  No  longer  can  it  be  said 
that  a  cruel  and  malignant  chieftain  can 
outrage  the  inalienable  rights  of  humanity 


and  justice  or  that  mercy  can  so  be  bought 

that 

Qui  nil  habet  quo  toroueat  leges,  miser 
In  pelle  pauper  ptectitur. 

All  the  corruptions  and  impurities  which 
in  past  times  disgraced  the  admioistration 
of  so-called  justice  have  been  abolished. 
The  courts  have  been  swept  and  gar- 
nished, and  even-handed  justice  is  meted 
out  to  all  —  to  peasants  as  well  as  to  no- 
bles. The  prefects  and  district  magis- 
trates, who  exercised  jurisdiction  on  the 
Chinese  model,  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
daimios  and  double-s worded  samurai,  and 
in  their  place  has  been  established  an  im- 
posing staff  of  judges  and  magistrates 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  judicial 
administration.  Two  hundred  and  six 
judges  and  magistrates,  with  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  deputy  judges,  preside  over 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  courts,  while 
sixty-one  judges  sit  in  seven  courts  of 
appeal  to  revise  the  decisions  of  these 
tribunaux  de  premiere  instance.  Suitors 
dissatisfied  with  the  rulings  of  these  su- 
perior courts  are  enabled  to  test  the  find- 
ings there  delivered  by  the  establishment 
of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  where  as 
many  as  twenty-one  judges  take  it  in  turns 
to  pronounce  final  judgments. 

Of  course  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
have  this  elaborate  array  of  judges  and 
magistrates  without  even  a  semblance  of 
justice.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  Japan. 
With  the  natives  of  that  strange  and  inter- 
esting country  we  are  dealing  with  a  peo- 
ple the  like  of  whom  are  beyond  our 
experience.  Judged  by  the  standard 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  apply 
to  Oriental  races,  it  might  fairly  have  been 
assumed  that  their  enthusiasm  for  Euro- 
pean civilization  was  but  the  result  of  the 
childish  delight  of  a  semi-barbarous  nation 
in  some  new  thing.  But  the  reforms  that 
have  been  introduced  into  Japan  have  been 
undertaken  from  a  sincere  desire  to  place 
the  country  on  an  assured  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  Western  powers.  From  the 
time  when  the  mikado  frankly  accepted 
the  European  treaties,  his  government 
has  pursued  a  persistently  progressive 
course,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
and  respect  a  people  who,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  have  determined  to 
act  in  all  things  according  to  the  law.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  credit  of  certain  of 
the  treaty  powers  if  they  had  always  acted 
in  the  same  spirit.  But  no  infractions  of 
treaty  obligations  or  blustering  demands 
have  made  the  Japanese  swerve  from  their 
obligations,  and  the  result  has  been  thai 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  disputes  which 
have  agitated  the  diplomatic  world  at  Yedo 
have  ended  in  moral  victories  to  the 
Japanese. 

It  is  the  deep  conviction  of  the  sincerity 
of  its  aims  and  the  justice  of  its  plea  whicn 
makes  the  Japanese  government  so  ear- 
nest to  abolish  the  ex-territorialitv  clauses 
from  the  treaties.  The  existence  of  these 
it  regards  as  a  slur  on  its  honesty  and 
as  a  badge  of  barbarism.  The  ministers 
point  to  the  complete  abolition  of  cruelty 
and  torture  from  judicial  procedure,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  reign  of  law 
which  has  put  an  end  to  tyranny  and  in- 
justice ;  and  they  ask  the  treaty  powers 
to  place  sufficient  confidence  in  their  good 
intentions  to  entrust  them  with  the  com- 
plete exercise  of  judicial  rule.  The  Amer- 
ican government  has  recognized  the  jus- 
tice of  this  demand  and  has  ceded  the 
point.  The  European  powers  have  shown 
less  disposition  to  do  so.  The  saying  of 
Napoleon,  that  if  you  scratch  a  Russian 
you  will  find  a  Tartar,  represents,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  feeling  with  which  the 
Japanese  are  popularly  regarded.  Peo- 
ple find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  whereas, 
a  short  time  ago,  they  were  haters  of 
foreigners  and  oppressors  of  their  own 
people,  they  are  now  walking  in  the  paths 
of  progress  and  liberty  with  all  honesty 
and  truth.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case 
that  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  feeling.  Some  further  time  must  be 
allowed  to  elapse  before  people  will  see 
and  believe  that  the  Japanese  government 
is  acting  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  rights  of  foreigners  may  be 
safely  entrusted  to  its  absolute  control. 
Meanwhile,  a  middle  course  suggests  it- 
self, which,  while  protecting  foreign  inter- 
ests, might  reasonably  be  accepted  as  a 
compromise  by  the  Japanese.  If,  in  all 
cases  where  Europeans  were  concerned, 
a  foreign  assessor  sat  on  the  bench  to 
watch  the  course  of  justice,  an  effectual 
check  would  be  put  to  any  irregularities, 
should  there  ever  be  a  disposition  towards 
any,  and,  in  the  absence  of  such,  the  Jap- 
anese would  have  a  free  hand  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Such  an  ex- 
periment would  not  be  altogether  a  new 
thing.  In  the  British  settlement  at  Shang- 
hai there  has  existed  for  years  a  mixed 
court,  in  which  a  consular  officer  and  a  Chi- 
nese magistrate  sit  side  by  side.  There, 
however,  a  more  prominent  part  has  to  be 
played  by  the  British  assessor  than  would 
probably  have  to  be  the  case  in  Japan; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  some  slight  occasional 
friction,  the  system  has  worked  well,  and 


has  satisfied  all  the  expectations  which  its 
founder,  the  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  formed 
of  it.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  would 
not  be  equally  successful  in  Japan,  when 
applied  in  the  modified  fornd  required,  and 
the  amour propre  of  the  Japanese  must 
be  sensitive  indeed  if  so  harmless  a  pre- 
caution can  be  offensive  in  their  sight. 

With  this  point  settled  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Japan  with  the  Western  world 
seem  to  be  unclouded,  and  it  is  within 
her  own  borders  that  the  only  rift  in  the 
lute  is  foreshadowed.  With  the  widening 
of  her  political  sphere  the  mercantile  ener- 
gies of  the  people  have  found  a  develop- 
ment which  has  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  prudence  and  threatens  financial  diffi- 
culties. The  enormous  amount  of  share 
capital  issued  in  companies  at  home  and 
undertakings  abroad  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  real  wealth  of  the  people,  and 
the  result  has  of  late  been  the  creation 
of  a  dangerous  pressure  on  the  money 
market.  The  government  has  loyally 
stepped  in  to  the  relief  of  this  "  tightness  " 
by  the  issue  of  an  increased  amount  of 
exchangeable  notes,  on  which  a  tax  of 
five  per  cent,  is  charged,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  these  means,  and  by  a 
return  to  a  sounder  commercial  system, 
the  embarrassment  may  be  removed.  If 
the  Japanese  can  steer  clear  of  like  dan- 
gers in  the  future,  we  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  their  marvellous  efforts  to 
make  all  things  new  will  be  rewarded  by 
prosperity  at  home  and  by  an  increasing 
measure  of  sympathy  and  confidence  from 
abroad. 


From  The  Comhill  MaKS^ine- 
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I  will  a  round  unvamiAhed  tale  deliver.  —  OtfuUo, 
CHAPTER   VI. 
*'A  HUNTING  MORNING. 

The  roar  of  the  morning  gun  has  rolled 
up  to  the  city  and  passed  over  the  nearer 
cantonment.  Two  English  lads  are  lying 
asleep  in  the  open  air,  side  by  side,  on  a 
couple  of  bedsteads  placed  on  a  raised 
circular  masonry  platform  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  little  circular  garden  in 
front  of  a  small  bungalow  situated  at  the 
eastern  or  city-ward  edge  of  the  canton- 
ment. These  masonry  platforms,  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground  so  as  to  be 
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above  its  dust  and  heat  aod  above  the 
reach  of  reptiles,  were  very  common  ad- 
juncts of  bungalows  in  those  days  ;  they 
were  built,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
sleeping  out  on  at  night,  but  of  sitting  out 
on  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  —  a  form  of 
enjoyment  much  in  favor  at  a  time  when 
people  did  not  dine  late  and  badminton  and 
lawn  tennis  were  unknown.  Most  delight- 
ful is  that  sleeping  out  in  the  open  air, 
beneath  the  open  vault  of  heaven,  across 
which  the  stars  and  planets  are  making 
their  grand  procession.  The  boom  of  the 
morning  gun  has  passed  over  the  house 
and  rolled  away  over  the  valley  of  the 
Jumna,  thinned  over  the  vast  stretch  of 
arid  fallow  beyond;  the  morning  light  is 
increasing  fast,  but  still  the  two  lads  lie 
locked  in  sleep. 

A  horseman  enters  the  little  compound, 
and  riding  into  the  garden  and  up  to  the 
platform  shouts  out,  — 

**  What,  you  young  scoundrels !  not  up 
yet " 

"Is  that  you,  colonel  ?  *'  cries  a  sleep- 
smothered  boyish  voice  from  the  nearest 
bedstead. 

"  Yes." 

*'  On  your  way  home,  sir  ?  " 

"  On  my  way  home  !  " 

*'  From  a  midnight  carousal  —  from 
some  scene  of  revelry " 

"  Come,  none  of  your  nonsense.  You 
know  it  is  morning,  and  not  night.  You 
promised  to  be  ready  by  gun-fire." 

The  young  lad,  clad  in  the  now  well- 
known  Anglo-Indian  night  garb,  rises  up 
in  the  bed,  and  throwing  o£E  the  sheet,  his 
only  covering,  and  kicking  off  the  terrier 
who  has  shared  it  with  him,  hurls  a  pillow 
at  his  brother  sleeper  with  the  cry  :  "  Get 
up,  Loo,  you  lazy  beast ! "  The  other 
replies  with  a  smothered  groan,  a  groan 
so  monstrously  deep  as  to  be  evidently 
of  an  artificial  character.  Then  still  in 
the  same  deep  voice  he  chants :  "  You 
have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber 
again  ! " 

*'  *Tis  the  voice  of  the  sleeper,  I  heard 
him  complain,"  sings  out  the  other  lad, 
turning  his  face  towards  the  horseman 
and  moving  his  hand  towards  his  still 
prone  companion. 

"  I  will  give  you  five  minutes  and  no 
more  to  get  dressed  in,"  says  the  horse- 
man. 

"  Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry,  merry 
men  !^' sings  the  first  lad,  as  he  springs 
out  of  his  bed  on  one  side. 

*•  For  'tis  our  hunting  day  ! "  sings  the 
second  as  he  jumps  out  of  his  bed  on  the 
other. 


"  Ho  !  BoodhuQ !  Ho  1 "  shouts  one. 

"  Ho !  Matadeen  ! "  shouts  the  other. 

•*  Where  is  my  sooty  slave  ?  " 

"  Where  is  my  prince  of  darkness  ?  '* 

Messrs.  Walton  and  Hill  are  the  juDior 
ensigns  in  the  66th  N.I.  The  former  is 
known  as  Tommy,  his  Dame  being 
Thomas,  or  more  commonly,  from  his 
smooth  and  chubby  counteDance,  as  the 
Babe;  while  the  pretty,  girlish  face  of 
Louis  Hill  has  procureci  for  him  the  name 
of  Louisa,  shortened  to  Loo.  The  two  boys 
are  overfiowine  with  youth  and  silliness 
—  the  undesirable  combination  of  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders  does  not  exist  in 
their  case.  They  are  full  of  fun,  and  frolic, 
and  foolishness.  The  dusky  valets  for 
whom  they  have  shouted,  and  who  are  now 
busy  helping  them  to  dress,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  many  a  jest  and  joke ;  but  neither 
of  them  has  ever  received  a  painful  or 
degrading  kick  or  blow  or  buffet  from 
" master."  "It  would  be  cowardly  to  hit 
a  fellow  who  cannot  hit  you  back  again,** 
say  both  the  lads.  They  are  both  as 
gamesome  as  colts,  but  there  is  nothing 
low,  or  mean,  or  vicious,  or  dishonest 
about  them. 

Shall  they  not  rejoice  in  their  youth? 
Are  they  not  lords  of  tbemselvesr  Are 
they  not  as  lords  in  the  land  ?  Have  they 
not  a  bamboo  cart  between  them  ?  Have 
they  not  bull-dogs,  terriers,  guns?  Has 
not  each  of  them  a  pony  of  his  own,  and 
another  between  the  two?  Have  they  not 
a  house  of  their  own  and  many  servants? 
Are  they  not  in  the  Military  Service  of  the 
Honorable  the  East  India  Company  — 
well  placed,  made  men  for  life  ?  Do  they 
not  wear  a  sword  ? 

They  are  soon  dressed.  They  are  soon 
hastily  swallowing  the  tea  which  another 
of  their  servants,  the  khidmutgar,  has 
brought  them,  together  with  some  but- 
tered toast. 

"Take  something  to  eat,"  says  the 
horseman  good  naturedly.  "  I  will  give 
you  an  extra  five  minutes  for  that,  ft  is 
not  good  to  be  out  in  the  sun  on  an  empty 
stomach." 

"  We  have  already  provided  against  that 
contingency,  sir,"  says  Tommy  Walton. 

"  Have  you  ?    How  ?  " 

"We  took  something  to  eat  a  little 
while  ago." 

"Something  to  eat!  A  little  while 
ago ! " 

"Yes,  and  something  to  drink,  too. 
We  had  some  grilled  bones 

"  Grilled  bones  1 " 

"  And  baked  potatoes 

"  Baked  potatoes ! " 
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"  With  a  little  beer." 

"  Beer ! " 

**  I  took  anchovy  toast,"  says  Master 
Hill  reflectively. 

"  Anchovy  toast  1  Grilled  bones ! 
Beer  1  "  cries  the  horsenaan.    **  When  ?  " 

**  At  two  o'clock,"  says  Loo  Hill. 

"  Half  past  by  the  clock,"  says  his  com- 
panion. 

"Two  it  was  —  Thomas,  thou  son  of 
Didymus,"  rejoins  his  friend. 

"  Where?  "  asks  the  man  on  horseback. 

"  At  the  mess." 

*'  Oh,  I  see ;  you  were  having  a  little 
supper." 

Two  dapper  syces  or  grooms  have 
brought  up  a  couple  of  ponies.  We  do 
not  speak  from  any  personal  knowledge, 
but  still  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  the 
visits  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster to  the  stable  of  Bend  Or  were 
not  more  frequent,  or  more  productive  of 
pride  and  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  than 
were  the  visits  of  Tommy  Walton  and  Loo 
Hill  to  the  stables  of  these  two  animals. 

The  three  horsemen  have  soon  reached 
the  road  which  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
Ridge,  and  as  Colonel  Grey  —  he  has  a 
small  and  slight  but  well-knit  figure,  and  a 
bright,  clever,  handsome  face,  broad-fore- 
headed,  blue-eyed,  aquiline-nosed,  broad- 
chinned,  with  a  sweeping  moustache  curl- 
ing up  at  the  ends  and  yellow-colored,  of 
which  same  color  is  bis  hair  —  gives  the 
reins  there  to  his  splendid  Arab  horse,  a 
dark  bay  with  black  points,  they  have  soon 
passed  over  it.  This  road  ends  in  another 
which  leads  out  from  the  Ajmere  gate  of 
the  city.  This  they  follow,  not  citywards, 
but  the  other  way,  countrywards,  until 
they  come  to  a  high  brick  wall  running 
along  its  edge.  They  pass  in  at  a  high 
gateway,  by  which  stands  a  sentry.  The 
grounds  they  have  entered  on  exhibit  a 
combination  of  park  and  garden,  and,  as 
the  Babe  remarks  to  Loo  Hill,  recall  to 
mind  '*  the  Zoo;"  for  under  these  lofty, 
wild  cotton-trees  stands  a  zebra,  and  under 
these  tamarind-trees  is  chained  a  rhinoce- 
ros ;  in  this  strong  wooden  cage  a  magnifi- 
cent Bengal  tiger  is  pacing  to  and  fro; 
they  pass  by  a  little  tank  in  which  strange 
water-fowl  are  floating  or  wading ;  here  is 
an  aviary,  there  a  monkey-house  ;  beneath 
these  mango-trees  is  tethered  a  twelve- 
lined  stag;  here  is  a  black  bear,  with  his 
pit  and  his  pole ;  they  pass  by  an  enclos- 
ure in  which  stand  some  spotted  deer; 
and  in  this  paddock  paces  about  that  huge, 
strange  animal,  the  English  dray-horse. 
The  road  they  are  on,  after  winding  round 
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a  large,  circular  flower-garden,  enclosed 
by  a  thick  laurel  hedge,  leads  up  to  the 
fine,  tall-columned  portico  in  front  of  the 
mansion,  which,  though  only  one-storied, 
well  deserves  for  its  size  and  stateliness 
the  name  of  mahal  or  palace,  by  which  it 
is  commonlv  known.  But  Colonel  Grey 
leaves  it  and  enters  on  a  smaller  side  road 
which  runs  towards  a  bungalow  situated 
in  a  separate  corner  of  the  grounds. 

The  Raiah  Gunput  Rao,  to  whom  this 
palace  belongs,  is  remarkable  for  his 
friendly  relations  with  the  English  ;  he  is 
very  fond  of  their  society,  has  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  them;  be  plays  cards  ana 
billiards  with  them ;  has  coursing  matches 
and  cock-fights  with  them ;  goes  to  their 
entertainments  and  gives  them  entertain- 
ments in  return ;  he  often  has  them  to  live 
with  him,  but  not  under  his  own  immediate 
roof  —  differences  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  personal  habits  and  personal 
requirements,  social  and  religious  preju- 
dices, forbid  that.  He  has  had  this  sepa- 
rate bungalow  built  and  furnished  for  their 
special  use  and  accommodation ;  here  they 
may  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  in  their  own 
elaborate  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  many 
respects  to  him  horrible,  fashion.  "  'Tis 
our  hunting  day ! "  had  sung  one  of  the 
light-hearted  lads,  and  they  find  the  hunt- 
ing-party assembled  in  front  of  this  bunga- 
low —  three  or  four  of  their  brother  officers 
on  horseback ;  natives  on  foot  carrying 
rifles  and  guns  ;  shikarees,  or  huntsmen, 
with  hounds  in  leash ;  falconers  with  hawk 
on  wrist ;  led  horses. 

The  stout  man  who  is  looking  at  the 
hawks  and  talking  to  the  falconers  is  the 
Rajah  Gunput  lUo.  He  is  a  big,  stout, 
jovial-looking  man,  an  eastern  counterpart 
in  face  and  figure  of  the  '*  Re  galantuomo," 
the  late  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italv.  His 
short  beard  is  divided  in  the  micfdle  and 
brushed  upwards  on  either  side ;  his  mous* 
tache  is  brushed  upward ;  and  his  nose, 
as  would  be  expected  from  the  resem- 
blance indicated  above,  has  a  strong  up- 
ward turn  too.  In  his  dress  you  observe 
that  intermingling  of  the  East  and  West, 
which  is  so  curious  and  interesting  to 
watch  in  India.  Of  course  he  wears  a 
turban ;  so  much  significance  is  attached 
to  the  headgear  that  that  is  the  last  to 
be  changed.  He  also  wears  an  Oriental 
short  jacket  and  has  a  cummerbund  round 
his  waist ;  in  one  ear  he  carries  a  large 
circlet  of  gold  wire,  on  which  is  strung  one 
single  pearl  of  great  size,  and  he  has  a 
gold  torque  round  his  neck.  But  he  also 
wears  a  pair  of  English-fashioned  cordu* 
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roy  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  English- 
fashioned  boots.  He  advances  towards 
the  new-comers  with  a  light,  springy  gait, 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  size.  He  and 
Colonel  Grey  exchange  most  cordial  greet- 
ings ;  they  are  great  friends. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  late,"  says 
the  colonel,  in  the  Hindustanee  he  speaks 
so  well  —  the  rajah  does  not  speak  En- 
glish. **  It  was  these  baba  /c^^^ (children) 
who  delayed  me,"  pointing  to  the  two 
young  ensigns. 

'*  They  are  indeed  baba  iogue,  buchas  " 
(young  *uns),  says  the  stout  man,  smiling. 
*'  We  will  now  start  at  once." 

He  mounts  a  magnificent  horse,  whose 
condition  and  appointments  also  display 
the  influence  of  Western  ideas ;  a  horse 
which  has  not  been  fattened  up  so  as  to 
resemble  a  beer-barrel,  whose  mane  and 
tail  are  not  plaited  or  his  legs  colored ; 
who  does  not  carry  a  padded  saddle  with 
rope  reins  and  a  broad  standing  martin- 
gale of  cloth ;  who  has  his  ribs  just  show- 
ing, with  a  coat  like  satin,  and  who  bears 
an  English  hunting-saddle.  The  rajah  sits 
him  well.  When  the  cavalcade  reaches 
the  gateway  it  is  joined  by  a  light  bam- 
boo cart,  drawn  by  a  small  pair  of  bul- 
locks. On  this  sits,  chained  and  hooded, 
the  hunting  leopard,  to  witness  whose 
performances  is  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  their  coming  together  this  morning. 

They  proceed  along  the  Ajmere  road  for 
about  a  mile,  until  they  arrive  at  the  edge 
of  the  huge  barren  plain  extending  over 
many  a  mile,  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  sport,  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  any.  They  are  to  be  so  fortunate ; 
the  rajah  scans  the  plain  through  a  pair 
of  English  binoculars,  and  immediately 
announces  that  there  is  a  large  herd  of 
antelope  upon  it,  not  very  far  o£E.  They 
all  dismount ;  only  the  rajah  and  his  En- 
glish guests  and  the  cart  with  the  leop- 
ard and  its  attendants  move  forward  on 
to  the  plain ;  the  grooms  and  horses  and 
dogs,  and  falconers,  and  all  the  other  at- 
tendants are  left  in  the  shelter  and  con- 
cealment of  the  magnificent  avenue  of 
trees  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Now  they 
have  come  in  sight  of  the  herd  of  ante- 
lopes. It  is  a  large  one.  As  usual,  the 
females  with  their  young  keep  together 
in  a  close  mass;  the  young  bucks  form 
small  separate  herds,  and  the  old  "  black  " 
bucks  move  about  bv  themselves  in  soli- 
tary  grandeur.  Two  of  these,  whose  tall, 
spirated  horns  and  jet-black  sides  are  in- 
dicative of  their  age  and  of  the  strength 
and  wariness  which  have  enabled  them  to 
keep  the  horns  on  their  heads  so  long,  are 


engaged  in  a  fierce  combat  —  perhaps  for 
the  possession  of  a  lovely  youog  fawn, 
perhaps  for  the  possession  of  a  bit  of 
green  herbage,  just  now  rare— > and  the 
quick,  sharp  strokes  of  th«ir  horns  resound 
over  the  plains  like  the  clatter  of  single- 
sticks. But  at  sight  of  the  cart,  perhaps 
at  smell  of  its  occupant,  they  disengage, 
and  with  a  bound  or  two  into  the  air  rush 
swiftly  away. 

The  rajah  noir  manceuvres  the  cart, 
which  he  directs  himself,  so  as  to  get  it 
near  to  a  fine  young  buck  feeding  by  him- 
self on  the  plain.  He  makes  all  the  natives 
move  on  the  side  of  the  cart  towards  the 
animal,  while  all  the  Eni^lishmen,  who  are 
more  likely  to  startle  him,  walk  on  the 
other.  He  does  not,  of  course,  direct  the 
cart  straight  at  the  buck,  but  edges  up 
to  him  gradually,  making  him  believe  that 
the  cart  is  moving  towards  another  point 
of  the  plain.  The  young  buck  is  feeding 
eagerly ;  he  has  come  to  a  little  cup  in 
the  plain  in  which  the  herl»ge  is  soft  and 
succulent ;  he  is  perhaps  apprehensive  that 
a  bigger  buck  may  come  and  drive  him 
away  —  he  must  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunity.  The  rajah  gives  a  signal. 
The  cart  is  stopped,  the  hood  is  whipped 
off  the  leopard's  head,  the  qaick-eyed 
beast  has  caught  sight  of  the  quarry  and 
leaped  noiselessly  to  the  ground,  and  be- 
gins to  move  towards  the  antelope  with 
soft,  soundless  footfall.  Now  is  the  mo- 
ment of  excitement.  Will  he  get  near 
enough  to  make  his  rush  ?  His  gleaming 
eyes  are  fixed  intently  on  the  feeding  ante- 
lope; he  moves  with  long,  slow,  silent 
footsteps,  his  tail  straight  out  and  slightly 
raised,  the  mane  or  ruff  of  hair,  which  pro- 
cured for  his  tribe  the  name  of  Leo,  erect 
and  bristling.  The  cart  had  been  stopped 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
antelope.  The  leopard  has  got  over  a 
third  of  that  distance  before  the  antelope 
has  become  aware  of  his  presence.  The 
young  buck  starts,  he  moves  away  a  little. 
The  leopard  begins  to  trot,  then  to  canter 
—  both  soundless.  The  antelope  now 
darts  away  at  fullest  speed,  and  the  leopard 
makes  his  rush,  flies  after  him  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  The  speed  of  both  is 
now  indeed,  by  actual  timing,  greater  than 
that  of  anv  other  four-footed  animals  on 
the  face  ol  the  earth— -greater  than  that 
of  horse  or  greyhound.  The  leopard  has 
reached,  has  struck ;  they  are  both  on  the 
ground  together. 

The  rajah  and  the  others  rush  forward. 
The  swift-footed,  excited  English  lads  are 
the  first  to  reach  the  struggling  pair ;  hot 
they  start  back,  absolutely  appafied,  from 
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the  ferocious  gleam  in  the  leopard's  eyes 
that  greets  their  near  approach.  The  deer, 
a  fine  strong  young  animal,  is  still  full  of 
life  and  strength,  but  he  is  so  paralyzed 
by  fear,  that  deadliest  of  the  emotions, 
that  he  lies  quite  still  while  the  leopard  is 
pressing  him  to  the  ground  —  mark  the 
flaccid  relaxation  of  the  body  of  the  one 
animal,  the  fierce  straining  of  every  limb 
of  the  other  —  and  driving  his  long,  sharp 
fangs  deeper  into  his  throat.  But  now 
the  leopard's  keepers  have  come  up. 
They  cut  the  antelope's  throat  and  receive 
the  jetting  stream  in  the  large  wooden 
ladle  the  leopard  is  usually  fed  from,  and 
then  hold  the  warm  fluid  under  the  leop- 
ard's nose,  so  that  the  reek  of  it  rises  up 
into  his  brain  ;  he  relaxes  his  deadly  grip, 
lets  go,  and  begins  to  lap  eagerly  at  the 
warm,  rich  fluid  still  glowing  with  life. 
While  so  engaged  the  hood  is  once  more 
drawn  over  his  head  and  the  collar  put 
round  his  neck.  The  antelope  is  dismem- 
bered. The  limb  first  cut  off  is  held  close 
to  the  bowl,  which  the  leopard  has  no 
sooner  emptied  and  licked  quite  dry  than 
he  seizes  on  the  meat  with  a  vice-like  grip ; 
the  two  men  holding  the  two  chains  at- 
tached to  the  collar  pull  them  taut,  so  that 
the  leopard  can  only  move  backward  and 
forward ;  the  man  holding  the  joint  of 
venison  by  the  bone,  draws  the  growling, 
purring  beast  gently  to  the  cart  and  then 
lets  it  go;  the  leopard  leaps  on  to  the 
cart,  the  chains  are  secured,  and  he  is  left 
to  devour  his  lump  of  flesh. 

The  horses  are  again  mounted,  for  the 
next  sport  to  be  indulged  in  is  that  of 
hawking.  The  falconers,  men  of  great  im- 
portance at  the  courts  of  Eastern  princes, 
as  they  were  once  at  the  courts  of  Western 
monarchs  too,  now  come  forward.  Each 
of  them  carries  on  his  wrist  a  hooded 
peregrine,  the  noblest  of  the  tribe;  the 
chief  falconer  carries  the  falcon,  the  female 
bird,  while  his  assistant  carries  the 
smaller,  the  less  strong,  the  less  fierce 
male  bird,  the  tiercel.  The  latter  is  thrown 
at  the  small  birds  they  find  on  the  plain, 
and  affords  many  an  amusing  if  not  very 
long  or  very  exciting  gallop.  Walton  and 
Hill  enjoy  the  sport  which  they  are  en- 
gaged in  for  the  first  time  immensely. 
When  the  birds  skim  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground  it  resembles  l^at  of  coursing. 
This  goes  on  for  some  time ;  but  no  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  for  the  nobler 
kind  of  sport  attendant  on  the  flying  of 
the  falcon,  and  the  rajah  is  getting  impa- 
tient. He  is  very  proud  of  his  falcon,  and 
wishes  to  display  its  performances.  But 
at  length  the  wished-for  quarry  presents 
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itself.  They  sight  a  large,  black-backed 
crane  standing  quite  stiU,  with  its  head 
buried  in  its  shoulders,  and  looking  in  this 
attitude  very  much  like  a  man  in  a  lone- 
tailed  coat.  The  chief  falconer  unhoods 
the  falcon  and  sets  her  free.  She  sights 
the  crane  and  darts  towards  it.  The 
crane,  too,  has  sighted  the  coming  foe, 
but  with  its  heavy  body  it  takes  it  some 
time  to  launch  itself  into  the  air ;  first  it 
has  to  run,  and  then  half  run,  half  fly  for 
some  distance,  before  it  can  gain  the  im- 
petus needed  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  while 
the  falcon  is  rushing  toward  it  through 
the  air,  the  horsemen  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  no  sooner  has  the  crane 
himself  quitted  the  earth  than  he  proceeds 
to  try  to  place  himself  at  once  as  high 
above  it  as  he  can.  He  plies  his  broad 
pinions  and  goes  rising  in  circles  higher 
and  higher  into  the  air.  And  the  falcon 
goes  soaring  up  after  him.  It  is  a  pretty 
sight.  And  now  the  sport  no  more  resem- 
bles that  of  coursing.  You  can  no  longer 
ride  with  your  eyes  scanning  the  ground 
as  well  as  the  birds.  Now  is  the  time  of 
danger  and  excitement.  You  must  ride 
with  your  eyes  fixed  high  up  in  the  air, 
blindly,  trusting  only  to  your  horse.  Down 
come  Tommy  Walton  and  bis  pony ;  the 
Babe  is  much  bruised  and  shaken,  the 
surface  of  the  plain  being  as  hard  as  a 
prison-yard  or  brick-field.  But  he  is  up 
and  off  again  in  an  instant ;  nothing  short 
of  a  broken  neck  would  have  prevented 
him  from  mounting  again.  And  still  the 
birds  are  striving  to  outsoar  one  another. 
At  length  the  peregrine  has  gained  the 
ascendant,  the  point  of  advantage,  and 
drops  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  big,  awk- 
ward bird  beneath ;  she  is  almost  on  th« 
top  of  the  crane ;  it  seems  as  if  she  must 
strike  it  and  bring  it  to  the  ground ;  but, 
impelled  by  the  imminence  of  the  peril, 
worked  on  by  the  strong  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  the  crane  performs  a  most 
extraordinary  movement ;  he  doubles  up 
his  wings  and  legs  and  neck  and  makes  a 
turn  in  the  air  ;  the  falcon  has  missed  its 
aim,  lost  its  chance,  its  advantage,  for, 
unable  to  stop  itself,  having  fallen  like  a 
stone,  it  continues  to  descend  fathoms 
deep  towards  the  earth.  The  potent  force 
of  gravity  is  no  longer  an  ally  but  an  en- 
emy, no  longer  with  it  but  against  it.  The 
crane  pursues  his  onward  way  with  re- 
newed vigor,  plying  his  big  wings  hard  to 
make  the  most  of  his  advantage.  But  the 
falcon  is  a  princely  one  ;  she  rallies  splen- 
didly ;  she  regains  her  position  by  a  quick 
upward  shoot,  and  soon  begins  to  recover 
the  distance  she  has  lost.    And  now  both 
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birds  are  doing  their  best,  and  the  horse- 
men have  to  do  their  best,  too,  to  keep 
them  in  view. 

"  Tally-ho !  "  shrieks  the  Babe. 

"  Yoicks  I  yoicks  ! "  yells  Loo  Hill. 

How  their  heels  are  working  at  their 
ponies'  sides !  They  are  wild  with  ex- 
citement. So  furious  and  fearless  is  the 
riding  of  both  of  them  that  they  by  no 
means  occupy  a  rearmost  rank  among  the 
rushing  horsemen.  Once  it  had  seemed 
as  if  the  birds  must  get  out  of  sight  even 
of  the  rajah  and  Colonel  Grey,  who,  rac- 
ing one  another,  are  well  ahead  of  the 
others.  But  now  the  flight  of  the  birds 
gets  slower.  The  falcon  has  regained 
the  superior  position,  the  upper  place,  and 
is  now  floating  over  the  crane  and  making 
short  dashes  at  it  whenever  its  defensive, 
upturned  bill  is  for  a  moment  diverted. 
Floating  feathers  indicate  a  successful 
hit,  and  each  dash  makes  the  crane  de- 
scend a  few  yards  from  its  lofty  course. 
At  last  the  crane  begins  to  make  for  the 
earth  in  a  long,  descending  line.  The 
birds  are  then  lost  to  view  of  all.  They 
have  been  marked  down.  But  when  the 
horsemen  arrive  at  the  spot  where  they 
fell  they  cannot  see  them  or  And  them. 
They  had  evidently  descended  in  a  narrow 
belt  of  jungle  bordering  a  little  drainage 
line  which  pursued  its  devious  course 
across  the  plain  ;  the  crane  had  evidently 
made  for  the  shelter  of  the  jungle.  *•  I 
saw  them  fall  behind  this  tree,  says  Colo- 
nel Grey,  "and  I  rode  straight  for  it." 
But  the  men  on  foot  have  come  up  too, 
and  still  the  search  —  even  the  eager 
search  of  Tommy  Walton  and  Loo  Hill  — 
has  not  proved  successful.  A  jackal  or 
fox  may  go  to  earth,  but  the  birds  must  be 
above  ground. 

"  She  must  be  found,'*  says  the  rajah. 
The  falcon  has  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  that  is  not  what  he  is  thinking 
of ;  it  will  be  so  difficult  to  get  another 
one  like  her;  she  is  a  bird  of  such  rare 
strength  and  spirit  and  training.  And  so 
a  more  strict  and  systematic  search  is 
entered  upon.  "  Here  they  are ! "  at 
length  cries  one  of  the  falconers  in  a  joy- 
ful voice.  They  all  crowd  to  the  spot. 
There,  down  in  the  narrow  drainage  chan- 
nel, is  the  crane  leaning  against  one  of  its 
sides,  dead  beat,  while  the  falcon  is  hop- 
ping around  it,  and  making  feeble,  vicious 
clutches  at  it,  which  the  crane  is  feebly 
warding  off.  Neither  seems  capable  of 
flying  another  yard.  The  falconers  jump 
clown  and  seize  the  crane,  and  are  about 
to  wring  its  neck,  when  the  rajah  cries 
out,  — 


"  No,  do  not  kill  it.  Carry  it  up  to  the 
palace.  Let  it  be  kept  as  a  memorial  of 
this  splendid  run." 

The  falcon,  too,  has  been  secured.  The 
run  has  brought  them  back  to  the  Ajmere 
road.  It  has  been  a  long  and  fast  one; 
men  and  horses  are  bathed  in  sweat ;  the 
clothes  of  the  riders  are  in  fact  as  thor- 
oughly drenched  as  if  they  had  been 
caught  in  a  heavy  shower.  It  is  a  morn- 
ing in  May.  The  sun  is  getting  overhead. 
The  sweet  coolness  of  the  morning  has 
passed  away;  the  hot  discord  of  the  day 
is  about  to  begin.  They  have  not  made 
any  use  of  the  guns  and  rifles  they  have 
brought  out ;  but  they  can  enjoy  that  kind 
of  sport  any  day.  Thev  determine  to  take 
advantage  of  the  road,  and  return  home 
in  the  as  yet  cool  shade  of  the  umbra- 
geous avenues  which  border  it  on  both 
sides. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
AN  UNPLEASANT  QUESTION. 

The  Rajah  Gunput  Rao  is  in  high  good 
humor  as  he  and  Colonel  Grey  ride  in  the 
cool  shade  side  by  side  and  talk  over  the 
incidents  of  the  run.  The  talk  about  that 
has  ended,  but  the  look  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction still  lingers  on  the  rajah's  face. 
He  is  lounging  easily  in  his  saddle.  His 
horse  is  a  splendid  walker.  The  rajah's 
intercourse  with  the  English  has  been  . 
greatly  promoted  by  his  love  of  horses; 
he  himself,  notwithstanding  his  bulk,  is 
an  excellent  horseman.  It  is  an  inherited 
accomplishment,  he  being  a  Mahratta  by 
birth.  He  is  a  great  patron  of  the  turf; 
has  himself  an  excellent  stable.  He  re* 
calls  how  in  that  splendid  run  be  bad  held 
his  own  against  Colonel  Grey,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  of  weight 
between  them;  and  hence  the  continuance 
of  the  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  face. 
But  a  swift  and  sudden  and  curious  change 
comes  over  it,  when  Colonel  Grey  breaks 
the  silence  by  asking:  '* Rajah  Sahib! 
what  did  the  Nana  Sahib  go  to  Lucknow 
for  the  other  day  ?  " 

The  face  loses  the  frank,  open  expres- 
sion, and  becomes  secret  and  dose.  There 
is  on  it  a  sudden  cunning,  crafty  look, 
which  descends  on  it  like  a  veil,  like  a 
thing  from  without  —  it  does  not  teem 
natural  and  innate.  There  is  a  profes- 
sional, a  tribal,  and  a  national,  as  well  as 
an  individual  look.  The  open,  good- 
humored  look  on  the  rajah's  face  is  his 
own  individual  one;  this  cunning,  cratly 
look  the  tribal  one.  Those  were  the  two 
!  main  characteristics  of  the  Mahratta  race. 
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Its  power  had  first  risen  by  their  exercise  ; 
they  had  always  characterized,  not  only 
their  dealings  in  peace,  but  also  their 
operations  in  war.  Gunput  Rao  is  a 
cousin  of  that  Dhondoo  Punt,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Nana  Sahib,  whose 
name  is  destined  to  stand  out  in  letters  of 
blood  in  the  annals  of  the  coming  vear. 

"Oh!"  says  the  rajah,  •* merely  od  a 
pleasure  trip  —  to  amuse  himself." 

'*  He  went  to  Calpee,  and  then  he  came 
here  on  a  visit  to  you,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance,"  says 
Colonel  Grey,  as  he  lights  a  cigar,  "and 
now  he  has  gone  to  Lucknow.  I  do  not 
suppose  he  has  made  so  many  journeys 
in  his  life  before." 

**  Since  his  uncle^s  death  he  is  master 
of  his  own  movements,"  says  the  rajah 
quickly.  "  He  has  greater  command  of 
money.  He  goes  about  to  amuse  himself 
—  to  see  new  places." 

**  I  can  understand  his  going  to  Luck- 
now  or  coming  here  to  amuse  himself. 
But  to  go  to  Calpee  ! " 

Calpee  was  an  out-of-the-way  place,  a 
decayed  old  town." 

The  rajah's  face  is  still  more  ruffled. 
He  does  not  like  this  questioning,  more 
especially  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Mahrattas  had  become  the  leading 
Hindu  power  in  India,  and  on  the  decay 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  about  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
Hindu  sovereignty  in  the  land.  It  was 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  not  with  the  Ma- 
homedans,  that  we  fought  for  supremacy. 
Their  power  had  been  founded  by  the 
cruel  and  crafty  Sivaji,  but  had  begun  to 
decline  in  the  hands  of  his  feeble  de- 
scendants, when  it  was  reinvigorated  and 
placed  on  a  more  lasting  basis  by  the 
genius  of  a  servant  of  the  State,  who  rose 
to  be  peishwa,  or  prime  minister.  The 
power  of  the  peishwas  continued  to  in- 
crease, that  of  Sivaji's  descendants,  the 
princes  of  Sattarah,  to  decline.  Other 
great  leaders  (and  marauders)  arose.  Thej' 
carved  out  kingdoms  for  themselves  and 
extended  the  Mahratta  confederacy;  but 
the  peishwa  still  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  the  centre  of  national  unity.  In  the 
year  1818  the  peishwa,  Bajee  Rao,  was 
defeated  by  the  English,  and  surrendered 
to  them.  He  was  deprived  of  his  throne 
and  kingdom,  but  he  was  allowed  a  pen- 
sion, and  within  the  limits  of  the  small 
estate  assigned  to  him  at  Bithoor,  near 
Cawnpore,  he   was    allowed    to  exercise 
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sovereign  rights ;  he  was  also  allowed  to 
retain  his  title.     Many  held  that  he  was 
treated  with  excessive  and  foolish  liberal- 
ity.   An   Eastern  conqueror  would   have 
slain  him  and  all  belonging  to  him,  thus 
preventing     all     future     complications: 
**  stone  dead  hath  no  fellow."    Bajee  tUo 
lived  to  see  the  English,  with  whom  he 
had  struggled  on  no  unequal  terms  for  the 
sovereignty  of  India,  extend  their  power 
completely  over  the   whole  of  the  great 
peninsula.     He  did  not  die  until  the  year 
1851,  only  six  years  before  the  present 
time.    He    died    childless,    but    he   had 
adopted  Dhondoo  Punt,  his  nephew,  known 
therefore  as  the  Nana  Sahib,  as  his  son, 
and  had  besought  the  English  government 
to  let  this  adoption  make  Dhondoo  Punt 
heir  to  his  title  and  pension,  as  well  as  his 
private  estate.    In  his  will  he  bad  named 
Dhondoo  Punt  **  sole  master  of  the  throne 
and  the  donmnions  of  the  peishwa."    The 
East  India  Company,  however,  declined 
to  continue  to  the  Nana  Sahib,  the  title 
or  the  pension,  though  it  allowed  him  to 
retain  the  rent-free  estate  near  Cawnpore. 
The  Nana  Sahib  contended  "that  though 
the  pension  was  a  poor  equivalent  for  the 
revenues  of  a  kingdom,  yet  it  was  in  com- 
mon equity  payable  so  long  as  those  rev- 
enues were  retained ; "  that  to  withhold 
the  title  and  pension  was  to  invalidate  the 
act  of  adoption,  and  thereby  "abrogate 
the  Hindoo  sacred  code  and  interdict  the 
practice  of  the  Hindoo  religion ;  "  but  he 
pleaded  and  contended  in  vain. 

Two  years  before  that  time  the  princi- 
pality of  Sattarah,  ruled  over  by  the 
descendants  of  Sivaji,  whose  princes  there- 
fore formed  the  "  royal  house "  of  the 
Mahrattas,  had  been  annexed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, on  the  death  of  the  rajah  without 
"male  heirs  of  the  body;"  three  years 
after  it  the  principality  of  Nagpore  was 
annexed  for  a  similar  reason,  "  by  right  of 
lapse."  Within  five  years  three  of  the 
great  Mahratta  houses  had  been  extin- 
guished bv  the  English.  The  small  prin- 
cipality of  Jh^nsi,  to  whose  chiefs  we  had 
ourselves  given  an  independent  status, 
had  also  during  the  same  period  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Company's  dominions  for 
a  similar  reason — failure  of  heirs  of  the 
body.  The  ranee  of  Jhansi,  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  but  a  woman  of  strong, 
fierce  character,  who  subseouently  fell 
fighting  against  us  in  the  field,  protested 
vehemently  against  this  annexation  as  a 
most  unjust  and  arbitrary  measure.  Now 
the  ranee  of  Jhansi  and  the  Nana  Sahib, 
and  the  Rajah  Gunput  Rao,  who  has  just 
shown  his  English  friends  so  excellent  a 
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mornine^s  sport,  were  nearly  connected ; 
and  CaTpee  lies  midway  between  Cawn- 
pore  and  Jhansi,  and  Gunput  Rao  knows 
well  enough  why  the  Nana  Sahib  had  gone 
there.  And  so  Colonel  Grey*s  persistent 
questioning  on  that  point  disturbed  him, 
more  especially  at  this  time  —  more  espe- 
cially to-day.  More  especially  now,  when 
the  increasing  spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  Se- 
poy army  held  out  a  hope  of  being  able  to 
overturn  the  English  power  to  the  many 
desirous  of  doing  so ;  to  the  Mahomedans 
desirous  of  restoring  their  supremacy, 
political  and  religious;  to  the  Brahmins, 
fearing  the  loss  of  their  ancient  power :  to 
the  representative  of  the  Great  Mogu'  ihe 
king  of  Delhi,  hopeful  of  the  re-esta  isii- 
ment  of  the  ancient  imperial  position  of 
his  house  ;  to  the  king  of  Oudh,  desirous 
of  regaining  his  kingdom ;  to  the  semi- 
independent,  lawless  barons  of  Oudh  and 
elsewhere  —  birds  of  prey,  who  found 
themselves  restricted  in  the  use  of  beak 
and  claw,  turned  into  domestic  fowl ;  to 
the  Mahrattas,  whose  great  common- 
wealth had  begun  to  be  dismembered. 
More  especially  to-day,  when  a  band  of 
emissaries,  sent  forth' to  stir  up  and  fo- 
ment the  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the 
English  power,  is  to  arrive  in  Khizrabad, 
and  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  a  Mahratta, 
sent  forth  from  the  palace  of  the  Nana 
Sahib  at  Bithoor,  is  to  put  up  with  himself. 

Hut  Colonel  Grey  had  put  the  question 
casually,  idly,  of  no  set  purpose.  Ere  the 
rajah,  considering  how  to  do  so,  can  an* 
swer  it,  Colonel  Grey  has  put  him  another 
connected  with  a  subject  of  much  more 
interest  to  the  English  people  of  Khizra- 
bad than  the  movements  of  the  Nana  Sa- 
hib, viz.,  the  anticipated  deficiency  of  the 
ice  in  the  pits. 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  gatewav 
of  the  rajah's  palace,  and  the  English  ofti- 
cers  take  leave  of  him,  after  thanking  him 
most  heartily  for  the  excellent  morning's 
sport  he  has  shown  them. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
CONSPIRATORS. 

The  three  travellers  whom  we  saw 
crossing  the  bridge  of  boats  have  reached 
River  Gate  —  they  pass  in  —  the  sepoy 
standing  on  guard  there  looking  curiously 
at  them — and  they  move  up  the  road 
leading  from  it  to  Star  Street.  That 
tamous  thoroughfare  is  crowded  from  end 
to  end  :  these  cool  early  morning  hours 
have  to  be  taken  advantage  of  for  busi- 
ness or  amusement.  It  presents  a  very  I 
picturesque  sight.     It  has  not  the  gay,  i 


tulip-bed  look  it  has  on  a  gala  day,  when 
the  people  come  out  in  their  roany-hued 
holiday  attire ;  but  the  crowd  presents  a 
brighter  appearance  than  does  any  out- 
door gathering  of  our  own  dark-clad  coun- 
trymen.   The  sweetmeat  makers  are  busy 
disposing  of  their  luscious  wares ;   the 
money-changers  sit  cross-legged  behind 
their  heaps  of  shells  and  silver  and  copper 
coins  ;  the  cloth  merchants  recline  by  the 
side  of  their  bales  and  bundles ;  the  sil- 
versmiths are  at  work  on  their  little  an* 
vils ;  the  brazier  and  coppersmith  sits  in 
the  midst  of  his  pots  and  pans  and  caul- 
drons ;   the  grain-dealer  is  weighing  out 
wheat  and  Ixirley  with  a  great  pair  of 
leather  scales ;  sepoys  saunter  about  with 
a  lordly  air  and  browbeat  the  shopkeepers 
and  ogle  the  women;  crows  are  cawing, 
kites  keening,  sparrows  pecking  at  the 
heap  of  grain,  from  which  the   passing 
Brahminy  bull  takes  a  leisurely  mouthful ; 
the  water-carriers  move  about,  bent  double 
under  the  weight  of  the  goat-skin  bags 
they  carry  across  their  loins,  and  tinkle 
their  little  brass  cups  and  cry,  **  Water  for 
the  thirsty  !  water !  "  Parian  dogs  prowl 
about.    "  Remember  the  poor  1     Feed  the 
hungry !    Take  thought  of  the  needy  1    In 
the  name  of  God  I  '*  shout  the  beggars. 
Women  pass  to  and  fro  with  faces  veiled 
or  unveiled.    Loiterers  loiter  about,  and 
the  buyers  are  busy  buying. 

The  travellers  make  their  way  through 
the  busy  throng  of  Star  Street  until  they 
come  to  a  cross  street  leading  to  the 
Ajmere  Gate.  This  they  follow  until  they 
arrive  at  a  large  square  building  Iving  just 
within  the  gate.  Fhey  pull  up  oefore  it, 
and  after  exchanging  a  few  words  the 
Mahratta  moves  on  with  his  own  following 
and  passes  out  of  the  Ajmere  Gate,  so 
leaving  the  city  again;  his  destination  is 
the  palace  of  his  fellow-countryman,  the 
Rajah  Gunput  Rao ;  the  others  pass  into 
the  big  building.  By  the  large  open  space 
within  and  the  encircling  rows  of  rooms ; 
by  the  scattered  groups  of  people ;  by  the 
bales  and  bundles  ;  by  the  rows  of  horses ; 
by  the  kneeling  camels;  by  the  carts  and 
bullocks ;  bv  the  cinder-heaps  and  dung- 
heaps  ;  bvtne  stinks  and  stenches ;  by  the 
swarm  ol  flies  —  you  know  this  to  be  a 
serai,  a  word  perhaps  better  known  to  the 
English  reader  as  caravanserai. 

The  boom  of  the  gun  on  the  Ridge  has 
proclaimed  the  midday  hour.  Its  rever- 
beration does  not  now,  like  the  last  one, 
pass  through  a  cool  fresh  atmosphere,  but 
through  one  glowing  and  quivering  with 
heat.  As  its  first  report  was  the  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  work  and  move- 
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ment,  so  is  this  for  their  cessatioa.  The 
public  offices,  which  were  opened  at  six 
o'clock,  are  now  closed.  All  the  English 
women  and  children  and  most  of  the  men 
have  retired  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  their  close-shut,  darkened  bungalows. 
The  roads  and  streets  are  deserted.  The 
fiery  hot  wind  is  blowing  from  the  west; 
the  fierce  sunshine  pouring  down  in  fiery 
deluge.  Heat  and  dust  and  glare  usurp 
the  day.  Even  the  pariah  dogs  and  the 
crows  seek  the  shade;  the  sparrow  sits 
with  open  beak.  Only  the  kites  continue 
to  circle  in  the  fiery  air,  amidst  the  fierce 
turmoil  of  the  sunshine,  and  mingle  their 
shrill  cries  with  the  rushing  of  the  wind. 

Usually  at  this  hour  quiet  and  stillness 
reign  over  the  lines  of  the  various  sepoy 
regiments;  the  sepoy  has  bathed  at  the 
well,  and  prepared  his  little  plot  of  ground 
—  which  then  becomes  holy  ground,  on 
which  no  rajah  or  nuw4b,  not  even  the 
governor-general  himself,  may  even  so 
much  as  let  his  shadow  fall  —  and  cooked 
his  food  and  eaten  it,  giving  the  frag- 
ments to  the  attendant  crows  and  sweepers, 
and  scoured  his  brass  vessels,  and  smoked 
his  hooqah  and  gone  into  his  little  hut  to 
pass  away  the  afternoon  hours  io  sleep. 
But  to-day  at  the  lines  of  two  of  the  regi- 
ments, the  66th  and  76ih,  there  is  an  unu- 
sual bustle  and  movement,  an  unusual 
issuing  forth  of  men.  And  there  is  also, 
for  the  midday  hour,  an  unusual  bustle  at 
the  gate  of  the  serai,  an  unusual  passing 
in  of  men  ;  and  these  men  all  have  the  un- 
mistakable look  and  air  of  sepoys. 

These  caravanserais  are  generally  mis- 
erable buildings.  But  this  one  forms  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  had  been  built 
as  an  act  of  public  beneficence  by  one  of 
the  princesses  of  the  royal  house  of  Khiz- 
rabad  in  the  day  of  its  power  and  glory. 
The  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the  side 
facing  the  road  was  a  fine  one,  and  in 
the  centres  of  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
square  enclosure  were  fine  large  blocks  of 
buildings  intended  for  the  use  of  the  better 
class  of  travellers.  These  contained  some 
fine  large  rooms.  On  a  raised  dais  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  apartments  sit  the 
two  travellers,  the  burly  Mahomedan  and 
the  Hindoo  with  a  military  air,  together 
with  another  Hindoo  and  another  Mahom- 
edan. The  latter  is  named  Rustum  Khan 
(after  the  great  Rustum)  and  is  thesoubah- 
dar  major,  or  senior  native  officer,  of  the 
66th ;  while  the  other,  named  Matadeen 
Panday,  holds  a  similar  position  in  the 
76th,  the  regiment  to  which  William  Hay, 
engaged  and  about  to  be  married  to  Bea- 
trice Fane,  belongs.    The  faces  of  the  two 
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men  present  a  striking  contrast.  The  Ma- 
homedan has  a  full,  low  forehead,  large, 
full  eyes,  a  large,  hooked  nose,  full  cheeks, 
a  large-lipped  mouth,  a  full,  broad  chin. 
The  Hindoo  has  a  high  forehead,  very 
hollow  over  the  eyes,  very  protuberant 
above  ;  small,  deep-set  eyes;  a  long,  thin 
nose  running  a  little  awry ;  hollow  cheeks ; 
a  thin-lipped  mouth  and  a  long,  pointed 
chin.  On  both  a  look  of  self-satisfaction ; 
the  one  bold  and  jovial,  the  other  sharp 
and  shrewish. 

There  is  a  continual  stream  of  men 
passing  into  the  apartment;  sepoys  who 
squat  themselves  down  on  the  fioor,  native 
officers  who  are  presented  to  Mehndi  AH 
Khan,  the  Mahomedan  traveller,  and  find 
a  seat  on  the  dais  or  on  rude  wicker-work 
stools.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mehndi  Ali 
Khan  is  a  man  of  rank,  a  man  of  very 
different  stamp  from  all  about  him,  who 
are  all,  even  the  officers,  peasant  born. 
His  mode  of  speech  is  different  from 
theirs;  he  gives  to  the  words  derived 
from  the  Persian  and  Arabic  in  their  com- 
mon Hindoostanee  the  proper  original 
pronunciation ;  he  says  zuroor  and  zahir^ 
while  they  S2iy  juroor  2ji^  jahir ;  he  gives 
to  the  oft-used  word  maloom  (known)  its 
deep  guttural  sound.  There  is  a  certain 
courtly  grace  in  his  bearing.  He  had  held 
high  offices  at  the  court  of  Delhi ;  he  had 
represented  the  nuwib  of  Lucknow  at 
Calcutta,  until  the  fiat  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  extinguished  the  kingdom 
of  Oudh  and  his  own  office  with  it.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  trusty  and  devoted 
adherents  of  the  deposed  nuw&b  of  Luck* 
now,  or  king  of  Oudh  as  we  had  made 
him,  now  himself  resident  in  Calcutta, 
under  surveillance,  his  kingdom  shrunk 
to  a  park.  Mehndi  Ali  Khan  was  now 
acting  as  the  emissary  of  the  plotting  mon- 
arch, or  rather  of  his  plotting  family. 

The  apartment  is  now  quite  full. 

"  We  are  all  of  one  breath  here  ?  "(A««- 
dum  —  of  one  breath  —  conspirators),  says 
Mehndi  Ali,  looking  around  him. 

"All."  — "All."  — "All." 

"There  is  no  one  here  who  is  likely  to 
betray  us  ?  " 

"  Not  one." 

"  We  have  sworn  by  the  Koran,"  says  a 
Mahomedan. 

"  We  have  lifted  the  Ganges  water," 
says  a  Hindoo. 

"  Then  say  what  you  have  to  say,"  goes 
on  Mehndi  Ali,  turning  to  his  Hindoo 
fellow-traveller,  lately  the  senior  native 
officer  of  the  19th  Regiment  of  Native  In- 
fantry, disbanded  for  mutiny  three  months 
before. 
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**  I  have  little  to  say.  All  you  who  hear 
me  know  why  five  hundred  Brahmins  like 
myself,  three  hundred  Rajpoots  of  high 
caste,  have  been  deprived  of  their  daily 
bread  and  turned  adrift  on  the  world  after 
they  had  served  the  English  government 
for  many  years,  in  many  places,  where 
neither  the  air  nor  water  were  conformable 
—  in  many  campaigns,  on  many  battle- 
fields, why?  Because  they  would  not 
pollute  themselves,  because  they  would 
not  lose  their  caste  —  their  religion.  Five 
hundred  Brahmins  —  three  hundred  Raj- 
poots! Would  not  you  have  done  the 
same  ?  What  is  there  a  man  will  balance 
or  measure  aeainst  his  religion  ?  Not  the 
weight  of  gold  or  silver,  not  the  length  of 
life.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  caste  ?  Will 
you  lose  your  caste  or  keep  it  ?  " 

"Keepit!"  — "Keepitl" 

"  All  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  this. 
I  have  journeyed  from  Cfalcutta  to  here. 
I  have  been  to  every  station  where  sepoy 
regiments  are  quartered,  been  in  the  lines 
of  thirty  or  forty  regiments.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  mind.  They  will  not  let 
themselves  be  the  victims  of  this  base 
and  cruel  treachery.  They  will  not  let 
their  caste  be  filched  from  them  ;  they  will 
not  let  their  religion  be  stolen  from  them. 
They  are  firmly  of  one  mind.  I  have  seen 
many  kings  and  princes  and  noblemen, 
rajahs  and  nuw&bs  and  taluqadars  and 
great  zemindars.  They  are  all  of  one 
mind.  The  reign  of  the  English  must 
cease.  I  have  seen  the  people  in  the 
country  and  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
They  are  all  of  one  mind.  The  reign  of 
the  English  must  cease.  There  may  be 
some  who  do  not  wish  to  go  against  the 
English  because  of  fear.  Let  them  know 
that  the  fear  is  on  the  other  side.  It  will 
be  better  for  those  who  go  aeainst  them 
than  for  those  who  side  with  them.*'  He 
ceases,  and  there  is  an  interval  of  silence. 

Then  a  man  in  the  assembly  says : 
"  The  whole  intention  of  the  government 
is  to  take  away  our  caste.  They  have 
ordered  bone-dust  to  be  mixed  with  the 
flour  ground  at  their  mills." 

**And  fat  to  be  mixed  with  the  ghee^'' 
(clarified  butter,  an  article  of  daily  con- 
sumption), cries  another  excitedly. 

**  And  bone-dust  to  be  mixed  with  the 
salt,"  cries  a  third. 

'»  Faugh  !  "  —  '*  Phew  !  "  —  "  What  vil- 
lainy  !''  —  **  What  damage  ! "  —  "  How  ter- 
rible !  "  —  **  God  preserve  us  1 " 

*'  And  it  is  said  that  the  flesh  of  cows 
and  pigs  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  wells,*' 


cries  a  fat-faced,  goggle-eyed    yoang  re- 
cruit. 

''Yah  Illakir  (O  God!),  cry  the  Ma- 
homedans  ;  *'  Ay  Purmesur  /  "  (O  God  % 
cry  the  Hindoos,  in  one  breath. 

And  then  a  silence  of  horror  and  disgust 
falls  upon  them.  The  horror  and  disgust 
find  expression  otherwise  than  by  words. 
Heads  are  shaken;  faces  twitch;  finger- 
joints  are  cracked ;  eyes  are  shnt;  some 
sniff  strongly  through  the  nose ;  some 
bend  the  head  or  turn  it  over  the  shoul- 
der ;  mouths  work ;  those  near  the  walls 
spit  under  them. 

"These  things  cannot  be  endnred,** 
says  one  man. 

"They  cannot  be  suffered,"  says  an- 
other. 

"  Of  course  not,"  says  a  third ;  "  how 
can  we  live  without  flour  and  salt  ?  " 

"  And  without  water  we  are  dead," 
cries  the  goggle-eyed  young  recruit. 

"  Yes,  the  whole  intention  of  the  En- 
glish government  is  to  take  away  our  re- 
ligion and  caste,  to  make  us  Christians. 
The  new  governor-general  has  come  out 
with  express  orders  from  the  queen  to  do 
this,"  says  the  ex-soubahdar  of  the  lately 
disbanded  lOth.  **  He  has  passed  a  law 
permitting  Hindoo  widows  to  marry ;  and 
the  children  of  the  shameful  women  who 
do  so  are  not  to  forfeit  their  rights  of  in- 
heritance, nor  those  Hindoos  who  become 
Christians,  as  has  been  the  law  hitherto. 
The  English  oflicials  have  now  withdrawn 
from  the  care  and  management  of  the  en- 
dowments of  our  temples,  from  the  man- 
agement of  our  great  religious  festivals,  in 
order  that  these  may  suffer.  They  write 
books  in  favor  of  their  own  religion  and 
against  ours.  Some  officers  even  preach. 
English  schools  rise  up  everywhere." 
"  Tney  have  reduced,  or  taken  altogether, 
the  endowments  of  our  mosques  and  col- 
leges," puts  in  a  Mahomedan.  ^And 
ceased  to  maintain  our  KaMis  as  state 
officials,  so  that  our  marriages  are  hardly 
legal,"  interpolates  another.  **They  are 
establishing  girls'  schools."  "  They  wish 
to  do  away  with  the  purdah  (veil<«creen) 
and  the  zenana^  so  that  our  women  may 
go  about  in  the  shameless  way  their  own 
do." 

"All  these  things  prove  the  same  in- 
tention," says  the  ex-soubahdar,  ■*  For- 
merly," he  goes  on,  *'the  service  of  the 
Company  was  a  good  service.  The  sepoy 
had  not  to  go  far  from  his  own  home,  not 
far  from  Ganges  or  Jumna.  Now  he  is 
sent  thousands  of  miles  away,  into  strange 
and  terrible  places-— is  made  to  cross  the 
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sea.  He  gets  no  extra  pay  for  doing  so. 
He  loses  half  his  leave  in  getting  to  his 
house.  Formerly  he  had  special  privi- 
leges, about  his  cases  in  court,  about  his 
letters,  and  in  many  other  ways.  These 
have  all  been  taken  away  from  him. 
There  is  now  no  gain  in  belonging  to  the 
service  ;  rather  loss.  Nothing  can  weigh 
against  the  loss  of  one's  caste.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  worth  while  to  lose  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  Company's  service." 

"  When  the  rule  of  the  English  has  been 
set  aside  and  that  of  the  king  of  Delhi 
re-established,"  says  Mehndi  Ali  Khan 
quietly,  in  his  smooth,  fluent  voice,  as  if 
the  change  were  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
"  the  sepoy  mayiaave  to  go  to  other  parts 
of  India  in  case  of  a  campaign,  but  he  will 
not  have  to  cross  the  sea,  and  he  will 
always  be  cjuartered  near  his  own  home. 
He  will  enjoy  all  the  privileges  he  ever 
enjoyed  under  the  Company,  and  more; 
he  will  be  favored  and  cherished  as  a 
soldier  should  be.  And  he  will  then  be 
able  to  attain  to  those  higher  ranks  which 
the  English  people  now  keep  greedily  to 
themselves.  They  will  then  become  cap- 
tains and  majors  and  colonels." 

*'  That  would  be  very  agreeable,"  says 
the  Soubahdar  Matadeen  Panday,  with  a 
sarcastic  intonation  in  his  voice  and  pok- 
ing his  long  chin  forward  in  a  way  he  has. 
"But  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  overturn 
the  power  of  the  English.  They  are  great 
fighters.  Thev  have  no  fear.  They  are 
very  brave  and  very  crafty." 

"  Can  we  not  be  crafty  too  —  and  brave  ? 
Have  we  no  manhood  ?  "  says  Mehndi  Ali 
Khan.  "Why,  Soubahdah  Sahib,  have 
you  yourself  not  displayed  great  valor  on 
the  battlefield  ?  And  I  think  you  can  be 
crafty  too,"  he  adds,  looking  at  him  insig- 
nificantly. Then  turning  his  face  again 
towards  the  men  in  the  hall,  and  waving 
his  hand  towards  them,  he  exclaims  in  a 
louder  tone  of  voice  than  he  habitually 
uses,  — 

"  Are  you  funk-sticks  ?  "  (so  only  can  his 
colloquial  expression  of  dur-phonkna  be 
translated).  "  Do  you  allow  that  you  are 
cowards  —  chicken-hearted  —  lily-livered  ? 
Are  you  brave  men  or  cowards?—  say." 

**  Brave  men  !  "  they  shout. 

"  Of  course,"  says  Mehndi  Ali  Khan. 
He  knew  how  to  address  himself  to  the 
braggadocio  spirit  of  the  sepoys.  "All 
that  is  needed  is  that  the  whole  army 
should  be  of  one  mind,  one  heart.  Let  all 
the  regiments  rise  together  against  the 
English,  and  they  will  be  swept  away  as 
a  bank  of  earth  is  swept  away  by  the 
Jumna  when  it  rises  in  flood." 
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The  conference  has  ended.  Even 
Mehndi  Ali's  Hindoo  fellow-emissary  has 
retired  to  his  own  apartment.  There  are 
now  on  the  da'is  only  Mehndi  Ali  and  his 
co-religionist,  Rustum  Khan  the  soubah- 
dar major  of  the  66th. 

"  Did  you  observe  how  that  dog  of  an 
infidel  —  that  idolater  of  a  Matadeen  Pan- 
day —  wanted  to  argue  against  me  ?  "  says 
Mehndi  Ali. 

"Yes,"  says  Rustum  Khan,  "he  is  of 
a  crooked  disposition ;  he  would  do  so 
merely  to  trouble  you ;  but  he  also  wished 
to  enhance  the  value  of  his  services  —  " 

"But  will  the  unbeliever  be  with  us 
when  the  day  of  action  comes  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  Brahmin,  and  therefore  crafty 
—  a  trickster.  But,  as  I  said,  he  wished 
to  enhance  the  value  of  his  services. 
They  are  to  be  bought." 

"Ha!" 

"  But  he  can  now  expect  nothing  more 
from  the  English  but  his  pension.  Let 
him  be  paid  a  sura  that  will  satisfy  him 
for  the  loss  of  that  and  he  will  be  with 
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us. 

"It  shall  be  looked  to.  And  you  will 
tell  the  Sikunder  Begum  why  I  could  not 
wait  on  her.  I  must  leave  for  Abdoola- 
pore  early  this  evening.  It  is  necessary 
for  me  to  be  there  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  know  what  course  of  action 
the  decision  of  the  court-martial  may  ne- 
cessitate.   You  will  tell  her?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  be  sure  to  see  her  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Rustum  Khan,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Of  course,  yes,"  says  Mehndi  Ali,  also 
with  a  smile. 

The  other,  the  Mahratta  traveller,  is 
now  seated  by  the  side  of  Gunput  Rao  on 
the  dais  in  the  rajah's  own  private  apart- 
ment, on  which  he,  the  rajah,  passes  most 
of  his  indoor  hours.  For  this  dais  sup- 
plies to  him  the  place  of  bedstead,  sofa, 
settee,  chairs,  and  tables  ;  serves  him  for 
bedroom,  drawing-room,  library,  study.  A 
carpet  is  a  house  in  the  East.  In  this 
huge  apartment  there  is  no  other  piece  of 
furniture  but  this  dais,  with  the  exception 
of  the  globular  earthenware  jar  for  water 
with  a  silver  cup  on  the  top  of  it  which 
stands  in  one  corner.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  carpet  on  the  large  square  dais, 
but  none  on  the  cemented  floor.  That 
bare  room  gives  the  key  to  the  economic 
condition  of  India.  There  the  secondary 
wants  have  not  yet  been  developed.  There 
money  is  not  spent  on  the  purchase  of 
numerous  articles  of  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  so  usefully  distributed,  but 
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on  the  purchase  of  a  few  articles  of  luxury, 
on  jewelry  and  gems  —  wasted  on  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  idle  retainers,  in  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  in  donations  to  priests 

—  or  hoarded,  buried  in  the  ground.  That 
hoarding  has  gone  on  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent during  the  past  fifty  —  more  espe- 
cially during  the  past  thirty  (post  mutiny) 

—  years;  an  enormous  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  have  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  —  and  this  doubtless  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  present  disastrous  dis- 
turbance of  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver.  Wheq  the  use  of  knife  and 
fork  and  spoon,  of  crockery  and  glass,  be- 
comes general  in  India,  this  will  have  a 
great  enect  on  its  social  condition,  on  the 
caste  system,  even  perhaps  on  its  reli- 
gious systems  —  a  great  one  on  its  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Imagine  how  the 
demand  for  such  articles  will  be  increased, 
how  much  useful  industry  will  be  set  in 
motion  I    But  to  return  to  our  narrative 

—  only  stating,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
laree,  empty  apartment  has  a  calm  repose 
and  dignity  of  its  own,  and  that  its  bare- 
ness makes  it  more  cool  and  airy  —  things 
very  desirable,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
at  all  events. 

The  Mahratta  traveller  was  the  visitor, 
the  emissary  of  the  Nana  Sahib,  whom  the 
Kajah  Gunput  Rao  has  been  expecting, 
which  expectation  had  caused  Colonel 
Grey's  questions  about  the  Nana  Sahib  to 
be  so  disturbing  to  him  this  morning. 

The  visitor,  the  emissary,  presents  in 
his  person  a  strong  contrast  to  his  host ; 
the  rajah  is  big  and  burly,  of  a  line,  stately 
presence  ;  his  newly  arrived  guest  a  small, 
slight,  insignificant  looking  man.  But 
in.signiticant  looking  as  he  is,  this  man, 
Tantia  Topee,  is  to  prove  himself  the  only 
good  commander  on  the  side  of  the  muti- 
neers, the  only  one  to  display  any  dash  or 
generalship  in  the  field,  the  only  one  to 
inflict  a  reverse  on  the  British  arms.  The 
complete  absence  of  capable  leaders,  civil 
or  military,  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  and 
mutineers,  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  coming  great  con- 
vulsion. 

**  That  is  all  that  we  wanted ;  the  En- 
glish government  has  done  for  us  what  we 
could  not  have  done  for  ourselves  ;  it  has 
passed  the  weapon  from  its  own  hand  into 
ours.     It  has  made  its  army  over  to  us*' 

—  the  little  man  is  saying  —  **  its  well- 
trained  army,  the  source  of  its  power. 
The  English  have  turned  the  heart  of  the 
sepoy  against  them;  done  it  the  only  way 


they  could,  by  setting  his  religion  against 
his  self  interest.  We  have  a  great  army 
ready  made  —  infantry,  cavalry,  guns; 
three  great  armies.  We  seize  the  for- 
tresses.   We  are  masters  of  the  land." 

'*  Yes ;  but  they  will  send  an  army  from 
England  to  reconquer  it." 

**  By  the  time  they  can  do  so  we  shall 
have  possession  of  the  whole  country  and 
all  three  great  armies  at  our  command. 
When  this  Bengal  army  has  risen,  those 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  will  be  sure  to  do 
so  too.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  Ma- 
dras sepoys,  but  the  cavalry  is  very  good. 
The  arsenals  are  full  of  the  munitions  of 
war.  And  what  army  could  the  English 
send?  One  that  would  not  be  halt  the 
size  of  any  one  of  these  three.  Azeem- 
ooIa-Khan,  who  visited  their  camp,  hat 
told  me  how  small  was  the  army  they 
could  send  against  the  Russians  four  years 
ago.  No;  they  have  only  been  able  lo 
conquer  and  keep  India  by  means  of  their 
great  sepoy  army  —  by  disciplining  it 
carefully  and  arming  it  well." 

"And  leading  it.'^ 

"  We  shall  find  leaders,  men  like  Hoi* 
kar  and  Scindiah.  /  will  be  a  leader. 
We  can  employ  other  Europeans,  Ital- 
ians and  Frenchmen,  as  we  did  before; 
capable  men,  such  as  Perron  and  De 
Boigne." 

**But  all  this  will  end  in  putting  the 
king  of  Delhi  on  his  throne  affain,  in 
restoring  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mossul- 
mans." 

"  That  must  be  done  at  first.  We  must 
set  up  the  king  of  Delhi  against  the  En- 
glish. His  name  is  still  a  potent  force. 
But  we  should  have  our  own  power  re- 
stored. We  should  regain  our  lost  prin- 
cipalities of  Sattarah,  riagpore,  Jhansi ; 
and  re-establish  the  supreme  power  of  the 
peishwas.  The  English  got  rid  of,  other 
arrangements  can  be  made  hereafter.  We 
might  keep  the  king  of  Delhi  on  the 
throne  and  appoint  our  peishwa  his  guar- 
dian, as  he  was  but  a  few  years  ago.  Bat 
why  should  not  we  Mahrattas  assume  the 
supreme  power  ?  Almost  the  whole  land 
was  tributary  to  us.  We  should  extend 
our  possessions,  found  new  kingdoms,  as 
Holkar  and  Scindiah  did.  Why  should 
not  you  and  I  become  independent  chief- 
tains too?  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Punj&b  for  my  kingdom.  I  should  lead 
an  army  thither  and  seize  it.  Oh,  to  lead 
armies  and  rule  kingdoms,  and  not  to  bs 
nobody  as  now  !  " 

The  little  man  has  a  large  ambition. 
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**0n  days,"  says  Seendhal,  "when  I 
am  wholly  attuned  for  sympathy,  I  would 
be  at  Rome  ;  but  residing  here  tends  to 
enfeeble  the  soul,  and  plunge  it  in  a  sort 
of  stupor ;  there  is  nothing  like  alacrity, 
nothing  like  energy,  to  be  seen  ;  every* 
thing  drawls  and  languishes."  These 
words  will  find  their  response  in  the  minds 
of  most  northerners  who  sojourn  in  the 
famous  city  of  the  Csesars  and  the  popes. 
Do  what  the  modern  Romans  may,  they 
cannot  convince  us  that  Rome  is  like  other 
cities,  —  a  place  of  commercial  activity, 
of  the  deep,  earnest  thought  that  generates 
among  large  assemblies  of  men  engaged 
in  practical  modes  of  life,  a  place,  in  short, 
of  reality.  We  do  not  want  that  sort  of 
thing  here  ;  and  so,  even  if  we  see  a  sem- 
blance of  it  when  we  are  among  the  ruined 
walls  and  columns  of  its  past,  we  turn  our 
backs  on  these  a  little  pettishly.  "  If  you 
stay  here  a  week,"  say  English  people  who 
have  deserted  their  own  land  for  Rome, 
"you  will  leave  with  no  great  regret. 
Your  idea  of  Rome  will  be  so  confusing 
and  formless  that  it  will  give  you  ilo  more 
satisfaction  than  a  puzzle  you  cannot  solve. 
If  you  stay  a  month,  you  will  begin  to  get 
fond  of  the  place.  And  if  you  are  so 
circumstanced  (happily  or  unhappily  for 
yourself)  that  you  are  able  to  spend 
three  months  among  these  ruins,  and  the 
churches  and  seminarists  that  flavor  life 
as  it  is  flavored  nowhere  else,  you  will,  it 
is  probable,  yield  to  the  kind  of  Roman 
fever  that  keeps  men  and  women  spell- 
bound here  for  a  lifetime." 

Rome  and  its  people  are  in  curious  con- 
trast with  one  another.  To  be  sure,  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  speculative 
builders  if  the  city  does  not  soon  take  the 
character  of  its  people.  Twenty  years 
ago  this  discord  was  not  so  marked. 
Papal  Rome  was  somniferous  to  the  last 
degree,  an  invention  was  something  to  be 
viewed  at  arm's  length,  and,  when  curios- 
ity on  the  subject  was  sated,  to  be  slighted 
and  even  villified  as  though  it  were  a  sin. 
Grej;ory  the  Fourteenth  denounced  gas  in 
such  terms  as  his  predecessors  applied  to 
heretics  and  evil  spirits.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  display  excessive  originality  in  any- 
thing except  the  turn  of  an  epigram  or  a 
sonnet,  or  the  reading  of  an  inscription. 
They  who  profit  by  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  are  not  likely  to  look  with 
sympathetic  eyes  upon  men  whose  abili- 
ties do  not  submit  to  be  tethered.  It  was 
due  to  this  that  in  the  old  days  almost  all 
the  flourishing  artisans  of  Rome  were  for- 


eigners, —  men  who  were  tolerated  in  the 
city  only  for  the  sake  of  the  extortionate 
taxes  that  were  imposed  upon  them. 

The  stern  solidity  that  marked  the  old 
Romans  as  a  class  is  well  typified  for  us 
in  the  ruins  of  Rome  that  are  still  to  be 
seen.  One  is  stupefied  by  the  sight  of 
such  edifices  as  the  Colosseum  and  the 
ponderous  walls  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
And  yet  perhaps  it  is  mere  fancy  that 
suggests  the  concord  between  a  people  and 
its  buildings.  Else,  what  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans ere  Spain  came  upon  them,  to  put  an 
end  to  their  Incas,  and  to  carry  away  their 
gold  and  silver  by  the  shipload?  Even 
Rome  did  not  use  for  its  palaces  and  for- 
tifications chiselled  rocks  forty  feet  long 
by  eighteen  broad  and  six  deep,  such  as 
the  Indians  of  the  plains  of  the  Andes 
dragged  scores  of  miles  to  the  city  for 
which  they  were  destined.  It  is  the  same 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  hand  of 
the  despot  (whether  as  capitalist  or  ruler) 
is  declared  in  the  magnitude  of  a  nation's 
buildings,  rather  than  in  the  character  of 
the  people.  If  the  greatness  of  the  for- 
mer seem  to  be  connected,  like  son  and 
father,  with  the  greatness  of  the  latter, 
the  affinity  is  one  of  chance  only. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  as  little  re- 
semblance between  a  modern  Roman  and 
his  classical  forefathers  as  between  the 
Colosseum  and  the  tall  blocks  of  lath  and 
plaster  and  cement  which  speculators  are 
raising  so  fast  in  Rome  for  the  modern 
Romans.  One  is  prone  to  imagine  that 
the  fellow-citizens  of  the  Fabricii  and  of 
the  first  Caesars  would  have  had  more  in 
common  with  Englishmen  than  with  Ro- 
mans of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  were 
absurd  to  say  this  as  a  vaunt,  yet  the  no- 
tion is  borne  home  to  one  in  many  ways. 
One  remembers  Lockhart's  words  about 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  children,  and 
cannot  but  apply  them  here.  **  The  great 
sons  of  great  fathers  have  been  few.  It 
is  usual  to  see  their  progeny  smiled  at 
through  life  for  stilted  pretension,  or  de- 
spised, at  best  pitied,  for  an  inactive,  in- 
glorious humility.  The  shadow  of  the 
oak  is  broad,  but  noble  plants  seldom  rise 
within  that  circle."  Of  stilted  pretension, 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  everywhere. 
Modern  Italians  have  no  monopoly  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  courtesy  of  demeanor  which 
is  one  of  the  excellences  of  the  Roman 
may  be  thought  to  be  in  absolute  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  feature  of  conduct.  A  young 
Englishman,  and  many  an  old  one  too, 
shows  much  more  of  it  on  an  average  than 
his  Italian  coeval.  As  for  the  "inactive, 
inglorious  humility  "  of  character  in  the 
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Roman,  now  that  Italy  is  under  a  king, 
that  is  likely  to  be  less  noticeable  than 
formerly  when  Christian  cardinals  were 
the  senators  of  the  city.  The  humility  of 
earlier  days  was  Macchiavelian  to  the 
core.  No  one,  except  the  innocent  and 
those  born  to  be  victimized,  were  deceived 
by  it.  The  pope  himself,  who  on  gala  days 
rode  through  the  city  upon  a  tranquil  white 
mule,  seeming  to  symbolize  his  Master's 
journey  in  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass,  was 
generally  ready  enough,  when  his  interests 
demanded  it,  to  issue  an  anathema  or  an 
interdict  in  comparison  with  which  a  blow 
on  the  face  was  a  trifle. 

In  the  Corso  or  in  the  Pincian  Gardens, 
you  may  nowadays  chance  to  see  a  Roman 
youth  of  noble  blood,  slim,  smooth-faced 
and  smiling  as  any  girl,  leading  a  bull-dog 
ugly  as  sin,  and  of  such  proportions  that 
in  the  event  of  a  (juarrel  between  the  dog 
and  its  master,  it  is  not  on  the  latter  that 
you  would  be  inclined  to  wager.  The  boy 
will  most  likely  be  elaborately  dressed  after 
the  latest  pattern;  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  has  not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  that 
he  is  as  pretty  and  incongruous  a  figure 
of  fun  as  ever  tickled  the  wicked  soul  of  a 
humorist.  A  youth  like  this  is  sure  to  be 
loved  by  the  ladies  of  Rome  as  if  he  were 
Adonis  himself.  The  doors  of  a  hundred 
boudoirs  are  open  to  him,  where  he  may 
look  into  the  dark  eyes  of  his  adorers  with- 
out the  least  thought  of  the  husband  of 
the  owner  of  the  dark  eyes.  The  latter, 
poor  fellow,  before  he  surrendered  himself 
into  the  matrimonial  market,  was  just  such 
a  one  as  he.  So  long  as  he  could  retain 
his  slim,  elegant  shape,  depend  upon  it,  if 
the  state  of  his  family  territories  allowed 
him  to  please  himself  he  continued  to  be 
one  of  Rome's  butterfly  bachelors.  But 
the  cruel  hour  arrivea  when  prudence 
whispered  to  him  that  if  he  desired  to 
make  a  pretty  match  he  must  lose  no  more 
time.  Negotiations  and  contracts,  and 
last  of  all  the  wedding  itself  eventually 
sheared  him  of  two-thirds  of  his  charms. 
The  cicisbeo  is  not  quite  so  accredited  an 
institution  as  he  was  a  century  ago;  but 
he  still  flourishes,  and  the  Roman  wife 
would,  now  as  then,  not  hesitate  to  tell 
her  husband  he  was  an  annoyance,  if  he 
gave  her  so  much  of  his  society  that  she 
was  debarred  from  enjoying  other  society 
of  her  own  heart's  choice. 

When  the  boy  and  his  bull-dog  have 
therefore  sufliciently  shown  themselves  to 
the  fashionable  world,  he  returns  to  his 
paternal  home,  and  prepares  for  those 
evening  hours  the  pleasures  of  which  he 
is  almost  too  young  to  appreciate.     He 


attains  the  reputation  of  a  gallant  without 
much  effort.  The  fair  dames  of  Rome 
tutor  him  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
trifle  lightly  with  his  affections.  Their 
preference  for  him  is  as  much  a  matter  for 
pride  and  congratulation  in  the  esteem  of 
himself  and  his  brethren,  as  in  England 
the  achievements  of  a  great  traveller  or  a 
successful  general  are  reckoned  to  be. 
As  a  rule,  indeed,  the  boy  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  peculiar 
nature.  He  is  the  son  of  his  father,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  at  least  as  selfish  as 
the  ordinary  man  or  woman  since  Adam. 
His  father  s  maxims  about  the  fair  sex 
have  stayed  in  his  memory ;  those  of  the 
married  men  of  his  acquaintance  run  on 
the  same  line,  and  are  sure  to  be  amus- 
ingly bitter.  If  his  own  instincts  do  not 
make  him  accord  with  the  opinion  of  those 
better  able  than  himself  to  judge  of  wom- 
ankind, he  is  an  exception  among  men, 
and  will  probably  give  the  ladies  much 
entertainment  ere  ne  begins  to  grow  fat 
and  lose  his  beauty. 

In  the  satire  called  **  Morning  "  Parini, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  introduced  an  alle- 
gory which  was  assuredly  in  his  day  well 
applicable  to  social  life  in  Rome,  and 
which  has  a  certain  value  as  the  portrai- 
ture of  domestic  incidents  in  the  present 
age.  Venus,  it  was  said,  had  two  chil- 
dren, the  one  Hymen  and  the  other  Love, 
who  were  wont  at  first  to  go  to  and  fro 
in  the  world,  exercising  their  influence 
over  the  human  race  in  company.  The 
child  Love,  being  blind,  seemed  indeed  to 
be  prevented  by  nature  from  ever  dispens- 
ing with  such  guidance  as  his  sober  sister 
Hymen  so  gladly  gave  him.  By-and-by, 
however,  the  boy  grew  peevish,  ODstinate, 
rebellious,  and  vastly  self-consequent.  ^  I 
want  to  go  about  alone,"  he  protested  to 
his  mother,  —  **  and  go  about  alone  I  will," 
he  added.  In  vain  Venus  argued  against 
such  i  mprudence.  1 1  were  a  waste  of  ti  me 
to  capitulate  the  objections ;  they  were 
and  are  so  obvious.  But  the  urchin  per- 
sisted; and  so  at  last,  to  pacify  him, 
Venus  acceded  to  his  wish.  She  decreed, 
therefore,  that  henceforward  Hymen 
should  concern  herself  with  one-half  of 
the  world,  and  Love  should  do  his  best 
with  the  other  half;  their  control  being 
!  independent,  and  each  working  alone. 
I  This  allegory  no  doubt  serves  a  fair  pur- 
I  pose  if  it  be  put  forward  in  explanation  of 
the  indifferent  flgure  cut  by  the  southern 
husband  in  his  own  house.  Hymen  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  match.  There  is 
little  intercourse  of  the  a£fectioas  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife.   In  like  ncunner, 
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the  numerous  friendships,  Platonic  and 
otherwise,  formed  by  the  wife,  whose  hands 
alone  have  been  tied  by  Hymen  but  whose 
heart  is  free,  are  equally  clear  evidence  of 
the  tricks  of  the  blind  boy  Love  in  his 
own  capricious  movements  about  the 
worldt  And  it  is  another  of  the  incongrui- 
ties of  Love's  contriving  (though  the  phil- 
osophical student  of  nature  may  think 
differently)  that  the  large,  strong-featured 
Roman  dames  should  find  such  delight  in 
the  society  of  the  thin,  little,  effeminate 
dandies  who  are  the  surviving  representa- 
tives of  the  descendants  of  the  great  fa- 
thers of  Rome. 

To  some  of  us  Rome  is  just  now  pro- 
foundly interesting,  less  for  its  ruins  and 
romance  than  for  the  drama  that  is  daily 
being  brewed  in  it.  What  a  spectacle  is 
that  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  bonds  !  True,  the  bonds  are  largely  of 
his  own  forging,  and  he  has  assumed  them 
of  his  own  free  will.  The  phrase  "a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican  '*  is  as  mendacious 
as  most  popular  phrases.  No  one  could 
prevent  his  Holiness  or  any  member  of 
his  Holiness*s  palace  from  leaving  it, 
crossing  the  Tiber,  and  going  where  he 
pleased  in  the  city,  or  indeed  elsewhere. 
Contrast  this  with  the  old  papal  restric- 
tions, whereby  the  man  of  talent  was 
compelled  either  to  stay  in  Rome  all  his 
days,  or  submit  to  eternal  banishment  if 
he  presumed  to  use  the  permission  that 
was  offered  him  in  response  to  his  request 
for  provisional  leave  of  absence.  It  is 
policy,  and  policy  alone,  that  induces  the 
pope  to  cry  that  all  the  world  may  hear 
him,  "  I  have  been  harshly  and  sacrile- 
giously used,"  and  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
also  to  the  smiter.  Many  of  the  Romans, 
who  now  find  their  intellectual  sustenance 
in  the  lucubrations  of  M.  Zola  and  the 
ribald  anti-clericalism  of  their  favorite 
journals,  are  deterred  by  no  scruples  of 
conscience  or  respect  from  villifying  the 
Church  in  acknowledgment  of  this  appar- 
ent invitation  of  his  Holiness. 

Meanwhile  in  most  externals  life  (save 
at  such  famous  seasons  as  Holy  Week) 
proceeds  here  as  of  yore.  One  cannot  go  a 
hundred  paces  in  the  streets  without  meet- 
ing a  troop  of  youths  in  white  or  purple, 
crimson  or  green  —  the  members  of  one 
or  other  of  the  colleges  for  ecclesiastics 
which  still  abound  in  the  city.  The  boys 
stride  to  and  fro  for  their  recreation,  with 
a  self-contented  swino;  of  the  skirts,  and 
holding  their  tonsured  beads  high  as  they 
gesticulate  and  argue  with  each  other 
about  matters  of  casuistry  and  faith. 
Their  deportment  towards  the  world  is 
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based  on  good  sense  rather  tbaa  Christian 
teaching.  It  reminds  the  writer  of  one  of 
a  series  of  maxims  which  be  read  on  the 
walls  of  a  room  in  a  certain  archiepiscopal 
college  of  Italy:  **Do  not  think  to  win 
the  love  of  others  by  rendering  them  ser- 
vices. You  only  acquire  their  envy." 
One  can  imagine  this  in  the  mouth  of 
Rochefoucauld  or  Chamfort ;  but  what  has 
it  ethically  in  common  with  Christianity, 
that  it  should  be  driven  home  to  the  minds 
of  boys  who  are  destined  to  be  exponents 
of  Christ's  doctrines?  It  savors  strongly 
of  that  spirit  of  compromise  between 
Christ  and  the  world  by  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Loyola  raised  themselves  to  such 
a  pitch  of  power.  Some  think  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Church  in  our  day  depends  on 
the  Jesuits.  It  may  be  so.  Their  order 
is  not  exactly  in  the  ascendant.  But  it 
has  by  no  means  bitten  the  dust ;  and,  as 
we  know,  it  has  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, and,  when  it  pleases,  the  gentleness 
ascribed  to  the  dove. 

In  certain  ways  the  crisis  is  like  to 
have  an  invigorating  effect  upon  the  Ro- 
man intelligence.  In  the  old  days  when 
the  pope  was  supreme  in  his  own  city, 
there  was  none  of  the  clashing  of  mind 
with  mind  which  evokes  strong  sparks  of 
thought.  It  was  more  decorous  to  trifle 
gracefully  than  to  be  heroic.  Leopardi, 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  1822,  shows  us 
something  of  this.  "The  frivolity  of 
these  creatures,"  he  says,  **  is  incredible. 
Were  I  to  give  the  whole  letter  to  it,  I 
could  not  tell  you  of  the  many  ridiculous 
matters  they  delight  to  talk  about.  For 
instance,  this  morning,  I  have  heard  a 
long  and  grave  discussion  about  the  fine 
voice  of  a  bishop  who  chanted  the  mass 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  his  digni- 
fied bearing  while  the  ceremony  lasted. 
They  asked  him  how  he  had  contrived  to 
acquire  this  fine  characteristic;  whether 
he  ever  felt  embarrassed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  mass  ;  and  the  like.  The  bishop  re- 
plied that  he  had  taught  himself  during  a 
long  spell  of  apprenticeships  in  chapels  ; 
that  such  training  had  been  very  useful 
to  him ;  that  the  chapel  is  a  necessary 
experience  for  ecclesiastics  like  himself; 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed ; 
and  a  thousand  other  things  equally  intel- 
ligent. I  have  since  heard  that  several 
cardinals  and  other  personages  congratu- 
lated him  upon  the  success  of  this  partic- 
ular mass.  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
am  not  exaggerating,  and  that  the  subjects 
of  Roman  conversation  are  all  such  as 
this."  There  is  still  as  much  interest  in 
the  melody  of  a  bishop*s  voice,  and  the 
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fluency  of  his  periods  at  a  sermon,  as 
there  was  then ;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
ecclesiastics  themselves.  And  even  they 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  dilemma  of 
their  spiritual  father  is  a  matter  of  more 
general  concern  than  the  state  of  their 
own  throats.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
papal  papers  to  designate  his  Holiness  as 
'-  The  light  of  the  nations,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Italy;"  and  to  scoff  at  Signor 
Crispi  for  saying,  as  if  in  retaliation, 
*'  Italy  is  the  land  of  the  starving,  and  the 
classic  country  of  miserv.'*  It  were  easier 
to  verify  the  words  of  the  prime  minister 
than. those  of  the  editor.  Moreover,  it  is 
notorious  that  Rome  was  full  of  abuses, 
crimes,  and  maladministration  that  would 
have  been  scandalous  anywhere,  but  were 
monstrous  here  under  the  segis  of  the 
vicar-general  of  Christ;  scandals  which 
thrived  more  or  less  until  Victor  Emman- 
uel put  an  end  to  them.  Conceive  the 
Vatican  not  only  tolerating,  but  even 
licensing  as  a  monopoly,  the  exhibition  of 
a  board  over  a  barber's  shop,  announcing 
that  herein  boys  were  mutilated  for  the 
service  of  his  Holiness  in  the  papal  choir ! 
This  was  not  esteemed  very  gross  in  the 
old  days.  But  the  writers  of  King  Hum- 
bert's reign  comment  on  iniquity  like  this 
with  all  the  emphasis  that  italics  can  give 
to  a  page  of  print.  In  Forsyth's  day  a 
priest  excused  the  iciness  of  the  spring 
east  wind  at  Pisa  by  pleading  that  **  this 
cold  is  a  mortification  peculiar  to  the  holy 
season,  and  will  continue  till  Easter,  be- 
cause it  was  cold  when  Peter  sat  at  the 
high  priest's  fire  on  the  eve  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion." Perhaps  he  spoke  from  convic- 
tion. His  was  an  age  which  still  pinned 
its  faith  fast  to  statues  of  the  Virgin  with 
eyes  that  rolled,  and  pictures  of  Christ 
that  sweated  blood  when  erring  mortals 
were  to  be  peculiarly  reminded  of  their 
weak  and  wicked  condition.  The  hie- 
rarchy would  excite  sympathy  in  some  of 
us  if  they  would  aver  that  they  recognized 
in  their  present  loss  of  temporal  dignity 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  employed  in  mortify- 
ing them  for  their  lethargy  and  sins  of 
commission  when  they  had  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  so  many  human  beings  at 
their  disposal. 

The  change  from  the  rule  of  the  Church 
to  the  rule  of  the  sovereign  of  their  own 
choice  is  to  the  Italian,  and  especially  to 
the  Roman,  like  stepping  from  servitude 
to  independence.  It  is  a  small  matter, 
relatively  speaking,  if  Rome  be  less  vis- 
ited by  foreigners  now  than  she  was  when 
enlivened  to  the  full  extent  by  the  fasci- 
nating pomp  of  the  papacy.   True,  visitors 


still  supply  much  of  the  life-blood  of  the 
city.  But  it  is  well  that  the  citizens  and 
artisans  should  be  set  upon  their  own  legs, 
and  made  to  try  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves  when  deprived  of  the  sover- 
eigns and  napoleons  and  thalers  of  the 
northern  nations.  They  confess  that  the 
struggle  is  a  hard  one.  Rents  and  pro- 
visions are  dearer  by  far  than  they  were 
when  Pius  the  Ninth  was  master  in  Rome. 
The  era  of  privilege,  too,  has  passed  away. 
Every  man  must  pay  what  the  State  law- 
fully requires  of  him.  The  coat  of  an 
aMi  no  longer  serves  its  wearer  like  a 
cuirass,  impenetrable  by  the  tax-gatherer. 
The  favorite  barber  of  a  cardinal  can 
nowadavs  as  little  procure  an  exemption 
from  all  such  dues  for  a  friend,  as  he  can 
pretend  to  shield  his  patron.  This  rule 
of  equity  is  new  to  Rome,  but  it  will  beget 
strength  and  self-reliance.  If  it  be  true 
that  '*  the  plant  man  is  born  more  robust 
in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country,"  the 
Romans  are  not  men  to  sink  under  certain 
hardships  such  as  generally  follow  in  the 
train  of  political  revolution,  and  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  revolution  has 
been  a  salutary  one. 

Change  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  one 
man's  meat  and  another  man's  poison. 
You  see  this  signified  quite  amusingly  in 
Rome's  public  proclamations.  When  the 
king  addresses  a  manifesto  to  his  affec- 
tionate people,  the  preamble  runs  thus: 
*Mn  these  days  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment," etc  On  the  other  hand,  a  papal 
epistle  or  placard  goes  in  a  minor  key: 
*' In  these  days  of  infidelity  and  persecu- 
tion," etc.  Persecution  indeed !  It  may 
surely  be  protested  that  the  word  is  used 
with  some  exaggeration.  But  that  will 
depend  upon  the  standpoint  from  which 
you  regard  the  actions  that  are  termed 
"  persecution."  If  you  view  the  State  as 
supreme,  and  the  Church  as  essentially 
subordinate,  you  may  readily  justify  King 
Humbert  in  appropriating  for  the  relief  at 
the  State  the  accumulated  lands  and 
properties  of  the  Church.  But  if  the 
Church  seems  to  ^ou  supreme  and  invio- 
late, such  seizure  is  of  course  both  unjust 
and  sacrilegious. 

But  what  of  the  persecution  in  the  past 
(considering  only  the  milder  forms  ot  itV 
when  it  was  as  much  as  a  householder  s 
liberty  was  worth  to  do  almost  anything 
without  the  sanction  of  the  vicar  of  bis 
parish  !  Those  were  the  days,  too,  of  do- 
mestic tyranny  as  well  as  clerical.  The 
one  tyranny  begat  the  other.  Writers  of 
our  age  recall  their  early  experiences  with 
a    shudder,  and    thank   heaven  for   the 
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brightDess  of  the  latter  half  of  our  century. 
As  the  priest  ruled  the  father,  so  the 
father  ruled  his  children.  The  man  dared 
not  leave  the  city  without  a  license ;  could 
not  eat  what  he  pleased  except  under  pen- 
alty of  chastisement ;  if  his  means  of 
livelihood  displeased  his  vicar,  the  latter 
put  an  end  to  them  ;  and  his  very  steps  in 
the  city  were  liable  to  be  watched,  re- 
ported on,  inquired  about,  and  bring  upon 
him  censures  and  worse.  The  child,  on 
his  part,  having  been  duly  born,  burdened 
with  divers  amulets  as  preservatives 
against  witchcraft  and  the  devil,  and  en- 
dued with  earrings  for  the  good  of  his 
eyesight,  was  sent  to  school  as  soon  as  he 
was  weaned.  Here  the  next  seven  or 
eight  years  of  his  life  were  mainly  spent. 
The  school  discipline  was  severe,  the  pun- 
ishments abominable.  Among  the  latter, 
flogging  in  the  old  style  was  common 
enough.  One  sees  the  priestly  mind  in 
certain  other  of  the  recognized  means  of 
castigation  ;  for  example,  the  being  made 
to  kneel  for  a  painfully  long  time,  some- 
times with  the  hands  under  the  knees  (try 
it  for  but  five  minutes  on  an  uncarpeted 
stone  floor,  with  the  knuckles  to  the 
ground  !),  and  the  being  compelled  to  lick 
the  pavement  crosswise,  disposing  in  the 
best  way  possible  of  the  dirt  and  dust 
that  the  tongue  inevitably  gathered  to  it- 
self. When  the  pleasure  of  such  a  day's 
schooling  was  at  an  end,  the  boy  returned 
home,  ate  his  supper,  and  went  off  to  bed. 
To  him  his  father  was  less  a  being  to  love 
than  a  severe  and  even  terrible  personage, 
whose  word  in  the  household  was  law, 
whose  hand  he  had  to  kiss  twice  a  day  as 
if  in  token  of  fealty,  and  who  was  particu- 
lar in  seeing  that  he  did  not  have  too  much 
to  eat.  As  Signor  Silvangi  says,  in  his 
recent  clever  studies  of  Roman  domestic 
life  :  "  Children  then  spent  but  little  time 
at  home.  They  rose  in  the  morning  and 
went  to  school ;  returned  in  the  evening 
and  went  to  bed.  Many  a  boy  became  a 
young  man  without  ever  having  seen  the 
moon."  The  lad's  amusements  were  as 
curious  as  his  discipline.  If  he  and  his 
school-fellows  played  at  being  priests,  at- 
tired themselves  in  mock  vestments,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  celebrate  a  mock 
mass,  both  schoolmasters  and  parents 
were  delighted.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  exemplary.  It  showed  that  their 
minds  were  fitly  attuned  for  the  reception 
of  holy  things.  Such  parodies  as  this, 
and  the  religious  processions  in  the 
streets,  with  the  singing  of  the  rosary  and 
other  offices  of  the  Church,  were  the  boy's 
chief  solace  from  educational  tasks.    Ac- 
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tive  games  were  discountenanced.  Even 
nowadays  you  may  see  the  native  semina- 
rists of  the  Roman  colleges  watching  with 
unfeigned  wonder  the  exertions  of  the 
American  or  Irish  students  at  base-ball  or 
tennis  in  the  Borghese  gardens  and  else- 
where. Traditional  influences  have  left 
their  mark  upon  them. 

Journeying  by  such  a  road,  the  average 
boy  became  a  representative  son  of  the 
Church,  and  diverged  not  a  step  from  the 
high  road  of  external  propriety  and  medi- 
ocrity. The  training  of  a  girl  was  of  a 
kindred  nature.  Even  as  it  was  the 
father's  earnest  wish  (whether  with  a  view 
to  his  welfare  in  this  world  or  his  salva- 
tion in  the  next)  that  his  son  might  be- 
come a  priest ;  so  it  was  his  and  his  wife's 
fondest  ambition  that  their  daughters 
should  become  nuns.  Thereby,  as  the 
phrase  went,  the  blessings  of  eternal  life 
were  assured  to  them.  As  for  the  un>> 
happy  lad  whose  nature  revolted  against 
the  tyranny  of  his  youthful  training,  he 
was  forced  to  play  the  hypocrite  until  he 
could  acquire  a  semblance  of  the  freedom 
that  ought  to  wait  upon  manhood.  He 
had  no  very  excellent  possibilities  of 
worldly  success  in  a  city  like  Rome,  but 
his  mind  was  admirably  bent  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  pleasures  of  intrigue 
and  gaming  which  were  likely  soon  to 
ensnare  him. 

The  above  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
sketches  of  the  alternative  careers  of  a 
Roman  lad  of  what  we  may  call  the  mid- 
dle-class —  the  son  of  an  abbi^  or  one  of 
those  doctors  and  advocates  who  were  so 
much  a  prey  and  a  fear  to  the  papal  court. 
For  the  children  of  the  nobility  there 
were  of  course  resident  tutors,  for  the 
most  part  Jesuits,  who  had  a  special  inter- 
est in  keeping  the  intellects  of  their  pupils 
in  due  subjection.  The  lower  classes 
might  in  one  sense  be  considered  the  hap- 
piest of  all.  They  at  least  were  free  from 
such  educational  trammels. 

Under  King  Humbert  there  is  so  little 
restraint  upon  personal  freedom  in  Rome 
that  some  regard  the  present  time  as  an 
age  of  deplorable  license.  A  superior  in 
station  is  not  now  a  being  to  fear  and 
cringe  to,  as  well  as  to  respect.  It  is  as 
much  as  an  official's  place  is  worth  to  prac- 
tise the  tyranny  of  the  old  times.  The 
press,  thanks  to  what  Gregory  the  Six- 
teenth prettily  called  its  damnable  license, 
is  nowhere  more  keen  upon  abuses  of  all 
kinds.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  has  lost 
his  hold  upon  the  parishioners  —  at  least 
upon  the  masculine  portion  of  them.  The 
relaxation  makes  itself  felt  in  all  sections 
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of  social  life.  The  father  is  more  genial 
towards  his  child.  The  boy*s  school- 
masters are  not  nowadays  priests  almost 
of  necessity,  and  the  boy  himself  is  no 
longer  made  to  perform  disgusting  pen- 
ances for  his  misdeeds.  A  bolder  and 
more  aspiring  spirit  has  developed  in  the 
youth  of  the  land.  They  try  their  pinions 
abroad  in  the  world  sooner  and  with  more 
confidence  than  in  the  old  time.  Not  a 
little  of  the  American  ardor  of  enterprise 
stirs  in  them  with  the  first  instincts  of 
their  manhood.  It  is  not  now  a  sin  to 
desire  to  erow  rich  by  toiling  in  other 
lands.  I  ndeed,  offices  tor  the  i nformation 
of  emigrants  are  perhaps  a  little  too  obtru- 
sive and  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
considering  how  imperfectly  much  of  the 
peninsula  itself  is  cultivated.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  week  by  week  the  steamers 
from  Naples  and  Genoa  carry  their  hun- 
dreds of  these  sons  of  the  South  across 
the  Atlantic,  full  of  hope  and  determina- 
tion. Others  less  venturesome  do  but 
climb  the  Alps  in  increasing  numbers  to 
tempt  fortune  in  the  foreign  capitals  of 
Europe  as  organ-grinders,  pastry-cooks, 
and  manufacturers  of  ice-cream. 

It  is  vain  for  the  Church  to  try  to 
stem  this  fervor  of  independence  by 
stigmatizing  it  as  a  criminal  aspiration. 
During  Lent  of  last  year  the  Franciscan 
preacher.  Padre  Agostino,  in  his  sensa- 
tional crusade  against  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  dwelt  largely  upon  this  subject. 
In  the  first  of  his  series  of  sermons  he 
drew  a  frenzy  of  applause  from  his  con- 
gregation (composed  chiefly  of  the  fair 
sex)  by  the  following  words:  **In  these 
days  ambition  reigns  supreme.  Every  one 
wishes  to  be  his  own  master.  Every  one 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  desires.  Sublime  ideas,  mag- 
nanimous sentiments,  and  noble  actions 
no  longer  serve  as  a  spur  to  the  minds  of 
men.  Hence  springs  anarchy.*'  The  good 
father's  premises  may  in  part  be  accepted ; 
but  his  conclusions  hardly.  He  spoke  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  pope,  and  his  words 
had  tremendous  echo  in  Rome.  But  again 
the  changed  spirit  of  the  times  was  shown 
by  the  insults  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm 
which  were  his  reward.  One  morning  a 
bomb-shell  was  exploded  in  the  church  ; 
at  another  time  he  himself  was  deluged  in 
tilth  as  he  was  stepping  into  the  carriage 
that  was  to  convey  him  from  the  church  to 
his  monastery ;  and  daily  during  Lent  he 
was  the  butt  of  those  Roman  newspapers 
whose  editors  have  turned  their  backs  on 
matters  of  faith,  and  scoff,  with  an  energy 
of  which  we  in  England  have  no  experi- 


ence, at  all  things  and  influences  religioos. 
This  lament  of  the  Church  in  the  person  of 
the  friar  was  continued  somewhat  oddly  bv 
the  papal  newspapers  of  the  day.    ^  &ai* 
lantry  is  dead.    Men  no  longer  concern 
themselves  about  women;   they  neither 
converse  with  them,  nor  pajr  them  civili- 
ties.   Politics,  business  affairs,  the  money 
market,  the  various  engagements  of  prac- 
tical life  i\i\\y  occupy  them."    Perhaps  the 
gravity  of  this  paragraph  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  us  in  the  light  of  that  recent 
utterance  of  the  pope :  '*  Woman  in  Eii* 
rope  is  the  sole  hope  of  the  Church.** 
Otherwise  one  may  expect  this  particular 
editor  to  give  us  a  jeremiad  of  the  most 
heart-rending  kind  when  the  finance  min- 
ister of  the  State  is  able  to  announce  that 
he  has  at  last  brought  the  balance  between 
expenditure  and  revenue  to  the  right  side. 
Anarchy,  however,  was  not  quite  the 
fit  word  to  express  the  debauch  of  mental 
freedom  which  Italians  are  enjoying  in  the 
present  age.    They  are  vastly,  indeed  ex- 
travagantly, exhilarated  ;  but  they  are  not 
turbulent    For  a  while  they  are  likely  to 
be  led  to  do  and  say  much  that  in  the  after 
time  they  will  regret ;  but  this  is  the  ac^ 
companiment  (perhaps  in  their  case  the 
inevitable  accompaniment)  of  their  solid 
advance  upon  what  we  have  agreed  among 
ourselves  to  term  the  paths  of  civilization. 
They  are  too  bitter  about  the  past  to  be 
able  to  regard  it  calmly,  when  they  com- 
pare it  with  their  present  liberty  and  the 
promise  of    their  future.      It  is  so  un- 
doubted a  boon  for  Italy  that  Rome  is 
now  the  seat  of  a  constitutional  king  that 
one  may  excuse  the  presence  of  sundry 
evils  which  seem  to  have  come  with  the 
change.    I  n  the  pope's  days  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  aangerous  to  practise  the 
three-card  trick  upon  the  peasants  of  the 
Campagna  in  the  Appian  way.    But  brig- 
ands and  wolves  were  a  more  serious  pest 
then  than  is  the  occasional  card-sharper 
of  to-day.    Of  old,  the  Forum  was  a  cow^ 
market  and  a  place  for  the  bestowal  of 
rubbish.  Nowadays,  on  Sunday  afternoons 
you  may  see  the  sons  of  modern  Rome 
listening  with  rapt  attention  to  the  lecture 
of  a  fellow-countryman  about  the  history 
and  import  of  the  proud  ruins  that  sur- 
round them.     Fifty  years  ly^o,  you  might 
tarry  a  week  in  the  Holy  City  waiting  tor 
permission  to  travel  fifty  miles  from  it. 
To-day  there  are  automatic  weighing  and 
measuring  machines  in  its  railway  station 
i  for  the  entertainment  of  the  few  minutes 
you  may  have  upon  your  hands  befdce 
your  train  starts. 

Charles  Eowaedbs. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
DRYDEN  AND  SCOTT. 

Although  the  materials  for  a  continu- 
ous life  of  Dryden  have  always  proved 
very  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  biog- 
raphers, there  is  perhaps  no  English 
writer  who  in  the  course  of  his  works 
reveals  his  personal  character  more  com- 
pletely—  the  kind  of  people,  the  things 
and  occupations  that  he  liked  best,  the 
very  forms  of  his  thought,  and  the  preva- 
lent modes  of  his  reasoning,  are  all  made 
clear  to  any  one  who  studies  his  writings 
with  sufficient  attention. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  a  par- 
allel drawn  between  him  and  his  princi- 
pal biographer,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  could 
only  be  of  the  nature  of  a  violent  contrast. 
That  the  two  poets  are,  as  to  moral  tone, 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder;  that  the 
ideas  of  Scott  were  essentially  unchanged 
throughout  his  long  life,  while  those  of 
Dryden  were  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  vari- 
ation ;  that  whereas  the  elder  poet  was 
primarily  a  lover  of  the  court  and  city,  the 
younger  was  devoted  to  the  country  and 
country  life ;  that  each  was  a  man  strongly 
influenced  by,  and  influencing,  his  periocf, 
and  that  their  periods  were  very  different 
—  all  this  might  seem  to  create  so  un- 
fathomable a  chasm  between  the  two,  as 
to  make  it  unlikely  that  any  similarity 
worth  mentioning  should  be  found  to  exist 
between  them. 

And  yet  the  pair,  at  all  events  as  poli- 
ticians and  as  writers,  are  so  far  alike, 
that  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  Scott 
would  have  been  by  no  means  exactly 
what  he  is,  if  Dryden  had  not  gone  before 
him,  enlisting  him  as  a  pupil,  admirer, 
and  editor,  before  any  of  the  more  impor- 
tant works  of  the  latter  had  been  given 
to  the  world,  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel "  and  '*  Marmion  "  alone  excepted. 

Each  was,  to  begin  with,  a  Tory  of  his 
own  period,  though  Dryden  was  so  as  an 
Englishman,  Scott  as  a  Scotchman.  And 
herein  lies,  as  we  imagine,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  important  distinction.  Both, 
indeed,  belonged  by  descent  to  the  noblesse 
of  the  Border,  the  Dryden  family  having 
originally  sprung  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Cheviots,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  in  which  of  the  two  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  birth  and  of  a  long  pedigree 
was  the  more  profound  and  gustative. 

But  the  clannish  ideas,  in  which  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished from  their  sister-country, 
showed  themselves  to  great  advantage  in 
the  Toryism  of  Scott,  by  leading  him  to 
value  good  birth  in  an  open  and  generous 
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manner,  as  a  privilege  in  which  the  hum- 
blest laborer  might  claim  the  share.  In 
his  eyes  the  name  of  Scott  was  a  prouder 
badge  of  honor  than  any  other  which  he 
ever  obtained ;  but  even  if  every  man  in 
the  county  had  borne  it,  that  would  only 
have  been,  according  to  his  ideas,  a 
strengthening  of  its  value.  To  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  most  famous  fighting  clan  on 
the  Border,  to  have  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
for  his  chief,  Scott  of  Harden  as  his 
nearer  kinsman  and  chieftain,  and  to  be 
himself  the  founder  of  a  family  at  Ab- 
botsford,  which  should  lead  all  of  the 
name  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood, 
—  all  this  was  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  not 
merely  a  romance  of  the  olden  time,  with 
which  the  imagination  might  amuse  itself 
in  secret,  but  a  very  real  and  tangible  fact, 
K)  be  utilized  for  all  good,  benevolent,  and 
self-sacrificing  purposes. 

Dryden,  on  the  other  hand,  followed 
the  English  fashion,  in  valuing  good  birth 
as  denoting  membership,  not  of  a  clan, 
but  of  a  more  or  less  fluctuating  caste. 
It  follows  that,  like  many  other  good  peo- 
ple, he  was  more  nearly  led  into  being  a 
snob  on  this  subject  than  on  any  other. 
His  birthplace  and  family  property  lay  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  there  is  quite 
enough  in  his  works  to  justify  the  infer- 
ence that  nothing  would  have  disgusted 
him  more  than  to  find  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Nene  valley  claiming  to  be 
Drydens. 

It  is  possible  that  a  warmer  sympathy 
with  the  Celtic  feeling  on  this  matter 
might  in  former  times  have  secured  for 
Englishmen  a  much  more  favorable  con- 
sideration, both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. 

It  remains,  however,  that  both  our  poets 
were  Tory  and  Jacobite.  Both,  therefore, 
were  possessed  with  that  imaginative  ten- 
dency in  religious  matters  which  gives 
men  a  bias  (we  do  not  imply  misleadingly) 
towards  Catholic  theory  anS  practice. 

This  tendency,  which  helped  to  bring 
Dryden  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  his  later  years,  turned  Scott 
at  an  early  period  of  life  from  a  Presby- 
terian into  a  devout  Episcopalian,  and 
made  his  writings,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
has  remarked,  a  kind  of  mental  ploughing- 
machine  which  broke  up  the  ground,  and 
prepared  the  minds  of  very  many  En- 
glishmen for  the  definite  theological  teach- 
ing which  was  supplied  immediately  after 
his  death  by  Newman  himself,  and  by 
those  who  acted  with  him. 

The  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Scott 
should    not  indeed  be    pressed  in    this 
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respect  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  mind 
of  the  former  being  of  the  more  rigidly 
argumentative  character  —  at  least,  so  far 
as  this,  that  he  could  always  find  argu- 
ments with  a  fair  capacity  of  holding 
water  for  any  theory  which  it  was  his 
purpose  at  the  moment  to  defend ;  whereas 
Scott,  in  spite  of  his  legal  training,  was 
much  less  of  a  formal  reasoner.  Of  the 
widely  different  amount  of  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  religious  ideas  of  the  two 
writers  on  their  character  and  practice,  it 
is  needless  to  speak. 

It  will  be  gathered,  however,  from  what 
has  been  said  so  far,  that  both  our  writers 
were,  as  poets  should  be,  essentially  im- 
aginative and  romantic.  And  here  we 
would  plead  against  the  prevailing  inad- 
vertence of  considering  Dryden  (so  far 
truly)  as  the  founder  of  the  critical  or 
classical  school  of  poetry,  whose  typical 
representative  is  Pope ;  and  therefore  as 
being  of  necessity  put  out  of  relation  to 
that  later  Romantic  school  which  found 
one  of  its  earliest  and  best  exponents  in 
Walter  Scott 

The  truth  is,  that  Dryden  was  many- 
sided,  and  really  stands  in  the  relation  of 
literary  ancestor,  or  at  least  of  model,  to 
almost  every  English  poet  of  importance 
since  his  time.  All  that  has  been  said 
as  to  his  influence  on  the  school  of  Pope 
is  true  enough,  but  his  romantic  side, 
which  Macaulay  indicates  by  saying  that 
the  court,  the  camp,  the  tournament,  and 
the  chase,  were  the  subjects  in  which  he 
showed  to  most  advantage,  renders  him  a 
forerunner  of  the  Romantic  school  in 
general,  and  of  Scott  very  particularly. 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  **  Ivan- 
hoe"  is  on  the  lines  of  the  "Conquest 
of  Granada."  Another  illustration  ot  our 
point  may  be  drawn  from  the  dialogue 
between  two  serial  spirits  in  the  heroic 
play  entitled  *'  Tyrannic  Love,"  a  passage 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  more  severely 
ridiculed  than  anything  else  in  Dryden, 
but  which,  having  possibly  afforded  hints 
for  the  **  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  not 
to  say  for  the  *'  Butterfly's  Ball  and  the 
(Grasshopper's  Feast,"  is  most  certainly 
not  a  composition  in  the  classical  style, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  about  it. 

Nakar, 
Hark,  my  Damilcar,  wc  are  called  below! 

Damilcar. 

Let  us  go,  let  u>  go  I 

Mtrry,  merry,  merrv,  wc  -i.iil  from  the  East, 
Half  tippled  at  a  ralnbtiw  feast; 


In  the  bright  moonshine,  while  winds  whistle 

loud, 
We  mount  and  we  fly. 
All  racking  along  in  a  downy  white  cloud ; 
And,  lest  our  leap  from  the  sky  prove  too  far, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new-falling  star. 
And  drop  from  above  in  a  jelly  of  love. 

Damilcar, 

But  now  the  sun*s  down,  and  the  element's 

red, 
The  spirits  of  fire  against  us  make  head. 

Nakcar. 

They  muster,  they  muster,  like  gnats  in  the 

air. 
Alas  1  I  must  leave  thee,  my  fair, 
And  to  my  light  horsemen  repair. 

Damilcar. 

Oh,  stay  I  for  you  need  not  to  fear  them  to- 
night, 

The  wind  is  for  us,  and  blows  full  in  their 
sight; 

Like  leaves  in  the  autumn  our  foes  will  fall 
down, 

And  hiss  in  the  water,  and  drown. 

Nakar, 

But  their  men  lie  securely  intrenched  in  a 

cloud, 
And  a  trumpeter-hornet  to  battle  sounds  loud. 

The  sentence  about  falling  stars  and 
jelly  has  been  mercilessly  parodied  ;  but  is 
so  far  defensible  that  it  is  founded  on  an 
old  idea  that  meteors,  falling  to  ground, 
leave  a  substance  like  jelly  on  the  spot 
where  they  descend.  So  in  Lee*s  **  CEdi- 
pus  : "  — 

The  shooting  stars  end  all  in  purple  jellies; 

and  in  Diyden^s  own  dedication  of  the 
*'  Spanish  Friar,"  where  he  says  of  a  play 
more  suited  for  representation  than  for 
private  reading:  — 

When  I  had  taken  up  what  I  supposed  a 
fallen  star,  I  found  I  had  been  cosened  with 
a  jelly — nothing  but  a  cold  dull  mass,  which 
glittered  no  longer  than  it  was  shooting. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  Dryden*s  life  he 
wrote  a  "  Secular  Masque,  to  celebrate 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  which  the  lines  spoken  in  the  character 
of  Diana,  apart  from  chronology  and  from 
the  betraying  word  "  wezing,"  might  either 
have  been  written  by  Dryden  imitating 
Scott,  or  by  Scott  imitating  Dryden. 

With  horns  and  with  hounds  I  waken  the  day. 
And  hie  to  the  woodland  walks  away ; 
I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buskined  soon. 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  moon; 
I  course  the  fleet  stac,  unkennel  the  fox. 
And  chase  the  wild  goats  o'er  summits  of 
rockk ; 
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With  shouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through 

the  skv, 
And  echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry. 

The  fact  that  Scott  chose  the  eight-sylla- 
bled metre  of  the  old  English  ballads  as 
the  vehicle  of  his  poetical  narratives  has 
tended  to  foster  the  idea  that  whatever  is 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  measuring 
ten  syllables  to  the  line,  must  necessarily 
be  ot  the  classical  rather  than  of  the  ro- 
mantic school.  But  it  need  not  be  said 
that  the  metre  of  a  poem  is  one  thing,  the 
subject  and  style  of  treatment  quite  an- 
other. Canning  and  George  Ellis,  the 
most  accomplished  London  critics  of  their 
time,  agreed  in  urging  Scott  to  adopt  the 
Drydenian  heroic  couplet  for  his  narrative 
poetry ;  and  the  preference  shown  for 
Byron's  metrical  tales  by  the  public  of 
that  day,  as  well  as  afterwards,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Scott  would  have 
done  well  to  follow  their  advice,  always 
supposing  that  he  had  mastered  Dryden's 
method  of  employing  that  metre,  which  is 
at  once  the  most  famous  and  workmanlike 
in  English  poetry,  and  also  the  most  dan- 
gerous, simply  because  it  seems  to  be, 
and  is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  so  fatally 
easy. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Scott  himself  urges 
(Life  by  Lockhart,  p.  195),  that  in  Pope's 
lines,  for  example,  — 

The  wrath  which  sent  to  Pluto's  ^/«wiy  reign 
The  souls  of  mt^hiy  chiefs  in  battle  slain, 

the  italicized  words  might  be  omitted  with 
advantage;  but  this  only  strengthens  our 
own  contention  that  Dryden,  and  not 
Pope,  is  the  true  model  for  English  heroic 
verse-writing. 

Dryden,  as  a  rule,  is  far  too  able  a 
craftsman  to  load  his  work  with  weak  epi- 
thets. 

When  Scott,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
so  far  adopted  the  advice  of  his  friendly 
critics  as  to  attempt  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  the  following  remark  was  sent  to 
him  by  Canning  in  a  private  letter  (Lock- 
hart,  p.  206):  — 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  essayed  a  new 
metre  —  new,  I  mean,  for  you  to  use.  That 
which  you  have  chosen  is  perhaps  at  once  the 
most  artificial  and  the  most  magnificent  that 
our  language  affords,  and  your  success  in  it 
ought  to  encourage  you  to  believe  that,  for 
you  at  least,  the  majestic  march  of  Dryden 
(to  my  ear  Xhe  perfection  of  harmony)  is  not, 
as  you  seem  to  pronounce  it,  irrecoverable. 

It  must  always  be  a  satisfaction  to  Dry- 
den's  admirers  that  such  an  opinion  was 
elicited  from  one  who,  as  an  accomplished 
statesman,  satirist,  and  critic,  occupies  a 


place  in  history  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
would,  it  may  be  conjectured,  have  been 
gratified,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  by 
seeing  the  majestic  march  of  Dryden 
reproduced  by  our  present  poet  laureate 
in  the  "  Vision  of  Sin,'*  whose  hero  riding 
in  youth  on  the  winged  Pegasus 

that  would  have  flown, 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down, 

entering  a  palace  that  might  have  been 
Whitehall  after  the  Restoration,  and  end- 
ing his  days  as  a  cynical  satirist,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that 

A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him  sour, 

has  always  appeared  to  us  as  possibly  in- 
tended for  the  fetch  or  presentment  of 
Dryden  himself,  the  Drydenian  couplet 
being  employed  as  a  key  to  the  riddle. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Scott*s  own  friends 
appear  to  have  considered  that  nothing 
but  the  desire  to  save  himself  labor  had 
hindered  him  from  strengthening  '*  Mar- 
mion  '*  and  the  rest  by  using  the  Dryde- 
nian couplet. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  polit- 
ical influence  of  our  two  poets,  it  should 
be  observed  that  while  both  were  Tories, 
assisting  their  party  to  an  extent  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate,  Dryden's 
influence  was  only  exercised  in  a  literary 
way,  through  his  dramatical  and  satirical 
writings.  Wherever  the  character  or 
action  of  an  opponent  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  a  pointed  epigram,  a  not  too  ele- 
gant lampoon,  or,  generally  speaking,  for 
a  volley  of  literary  dead  cats  and  mud, 
there  Dryden  was  to  the  fore  ;  and  both 
Charles  II.  and  James  IL,  after  the  ac- 
customed manner  of  the  Stuarts,  owed  a 
great  deal  more  to  his  advocacy  than  they 
ever  chose  to  acknowledge  or  repay.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Scott, 
exercised  in  a  manner  infinitely  more 
worthy  and  dignified,  was  not  only  literary, 
but  also  territorial  and  personal ;  and  al- 
though he  was  as  stiff  and  unbending  a 
party-man  as  could  well  be  conceived, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  in  his  political 
action  which  appears  unworthy  of  him. 
And  if  the  political  fairness  of  his  writ- 
ings were  in  question,  it  was  allowed  by 
his  opponents  that  the  severity  with  which 
he  exposed  the  cruelty  of  Lauderdale  and 
Claverhouse  sufficiently  freed  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  wilfully  favoring  his  own 
side  at  the  expense  of  the  truth. 

The  personal  character  of  the  two  men 
has  been  set  before  us  in  each  case  by  a 
devoted  but  not  untrustworthy  admirer; 
that  of  Dryden,  namely,  by  his  pupil  and 
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dramatic  successor,  Coogreve ;  that  of 
Scott  by  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart.  If,  in- 
deed, we  were  to  speak  of  Scott  in  the 
same  breath  with  Dryden,  in  respect  of 
general  nobility  of  aim,  or  consistent  ele- 
vation of  moral  or  religious  tone,  the 
injustice  done  to  the  former  would  be  as 
(Treat  as  is  imaginable.  But,  this  very 
large  reservation  once  being  made,  there 
remains  more  than  one  point  on  which 
the  two  poets  seem  to  have  similarly  im- 
pressed those  who  came  into  contact  with 
ihem. 

Both  appear  to  have  been  born  with  an 
essentially  kindly  disposition,  one  prone 
to  dwell  on  the  good  points  of  their 
friends,  and  to  overlook  their  shortcom- 
ings. To  use  a  familiar  expression,  "all 
their  geese  were  swans."  It  was  this 
which  is  described  by  the  biographer  as 
having  led  Scott  into  business  connec- 
tions, which,  if  on  the  one  hand  they  ben- 
efited the  public  bv  spurring  him  up  to 
constant  and  prolific  writing,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  clouded  his  private  life  by  con- 
tinual anxieties,  culminating  in  financial 
misfortune.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
similar  spirit  of  easy  kindliness  which,  as 
so  often  happens  in  such  cases,  helped  to 
keep  Dryden  a  poor  man. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Con- 
greve  and  others  that,  although  his  family 
property  afforded  him  little  more  than  a 
bare  competency,  he  was,  nevertheless,  the 
most  easy-going  of  landlords,  never  rais- 
ing his  rent  at  a  time  when  every  reason 
existed  why  he  should  have  done  so;  and 
that  he  not  unfrequently  went  out  of  his 
way  to  help  others  by  donations  from  his 
private  purse. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  objected  that 
if  Dryden  was  like  Scott  in  readiness  to 
give,  he  was  extremely  unlike  him  in  his 
still  greater  readiness  to  receive.  Four 
years  after  the  loss  of  office  and  income 
which  the  Revolution  had  inflicted  on  him, 
we  find  him  thanking  Lord  Dorset  for 
assistance,  in  terms  of  which  the  following 
is  a  condensation  :  — 

At  the  lime  of  the  loss  of  the  poor  substance 
which  1  had  from  two  kincs,  whom  I  had  served 
more  faithfully  than  profitably  to  myself,  your 
lordshi|)  was  pleased  of  your  own  nobleness, 
without  the  least  solicitation  from  me,  to 
make  mc  a  most  bountiful  and  seasonable 
]v.c?>ont,  a  favor  of  itself  sufficient  to  bind  any 
grateful  man  to  all  the  future  service,  which 
one  of  my  mean  condition  can  be  ever  able  to 
'perform.  May  the  Almighty  return  it  for  me 
both  in  blessing  you  here,  and  rewarding  you 
after. 

This  anticipation  of  £die   Ochiltree^s 


nasal  snuffle,  "  Heaven  reward  yonr 
honor,"  in  which  we  may  be  sure  that 
Scott  would  have  been  the  last  person  to 
wish  to  imitate  that  wonderf ally  humorous 
creation  of  his  fancy,  throws  so  much  cold 
water  on  one's  personal  admiration  of 
Dryden,  that  we  have  great  need  to  recall 
to  mind  the  literarv  customs  of  that  age, 
in  which  even  such  expressions  as  these 
appear  to  have  passed  with  credit,  as  a 
compliance  with  the  ordinary  obligatioos 
of  formal  courtesy. 

If  Scott  was  far  too  lenient  a  critic  of 
other  people  who  pretended  to  be  poets 
or  novelists,  he  certainly  was  in  this  re- 
spect extremely  like  Dryden,  the  catholic 
ity  of  whose  literarv  taste  shows  itself  id 
the  great  variety  of  the  writers  whom  be 
studied  and  imitated.  If,  again,  the  more 
modern  poet  lost  money  by  unsatisfactory 
business  connections,  Dryden  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  literary  credit  by  strange 
and  ludicrous  blemishes,  which,  wbcn 
traced  to  their  proper  source,  are  invari- 
ably found  to  be  due  to  his  imitative  admi* 
ration  of  earlier  writers.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  though  he  never  decisively  con- 
demned any  form  of  expression  for  which 
authority  existed,  until  he  had  tested  it  by 
employment  in  works  published  by  bioi- 
self.  And  for  this  we  shall  return  hin,  if 
not  praise,  at  least  a  very  cautious  and  re^ 
stricted  condemnation,  when  we  remember 
that  it  was  bv  this  very  process  of  tenta- 
tive sifting  that  he  brought  the  English 
language  into  the  position  which  it  now 
occupies,  as  one  of  the  most  flexible  and 
efficient  instruments  existing  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought. 

It  may  be  inferred,  then,  that  both 
Scott^s  private  fortunes,  and  Dryden's 
literary  position,  so  far  as  they  sufiEered 
by  the  action  of  either  poet,  were  at  all 
events  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  neither  of  our  poets  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  least  degree  influenced  by  the 
most  valuable  of  his  immediate  predeoes* 
sors.  We  should  certainly  have  expected 
beforehand  to  find  Drvden  sunding  in 
some  such  relation  to  Herrick,  and  Scott 
to  Gray ;  but  of  this  there  is,  so  fw  as 
we  are  aware,  no  evidence  whatever.  In 
regard  to  Herrick  in  particular,  we  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  Dryden  oould  never 
even  have  heard  his  name.  The  ooind- 
dence  appears  to  deserve  a  word  of  remarki 
though  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  '^ 
conjecture  as  to  the  causes  of  It. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the 
nence  of  Scott  as  a  poet  of  coant^ 
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Both  by  precept  and  example  he  was  an 
inculcator  of  mascular  Christianity  in  its 
most  natural  and  spontaneous  form. 
Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  assertion  that  "  there 
is  not  a  single  image  from  nature  in  the 
whole  body  of  Dryden's  works."  That 
Dryden  shared  the  inability  of  his  age  to 
enter  fully  into  the  sublimities  of  land* 
scape  scenery,  may  be  freely  admitted ; 
but,  for  the  rest,  we  can  only  say,  that 
Wordsworth's  remark  shows  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  author  on  whom  he  is  com- 
menting. It  should  rather  be  said  that 
Dryden  is  the  poet,  not  of  still  life,  but  of 
movement  in  nature,  the  varying  phenom- 
ena of  light,  the  indications  of  a  gathering 
storm,  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals, 
whatever,  in  short,  can  be  used  to  illus- 
trate a  corresponding  movement  among 
men.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
he  was  a  brother  of  the  angle.  We  infer 
from  many  passages  of  his  works  that  he 
took  some  interest  in  the  chase,  especially 
in  falconry,  and  most  of  all,  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  how  closely  he  observed 
the  habits  of  birds. 

For  instances  of  this  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  description  of  an  indecisive  naval 
action  in  our  favorite  **  Annus  Mirabilis." 
The  silvery  effect  of  moonlight  on  water 
is  set  forth  in  a  few  touches ;  while  the 
shattered  English  fleet  is  compared,  first 
to  a  bevy  of  hurt  wild  duck  :  — 

Now  at  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grows  less, 
And,  like  maimed  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the 
main; 

then  (the  flagship  at  least)  to  a  falcon 
checked  in  mid  career:  — 

Have  vou  not  seen  when,  whistled  from  the 
fist, 
Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  de- 
signed. 
And,  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  missed. 
Straight  flies  at  check  and  clips  it  down  the 
wind  ? 

The  dastard   crow,  that   to   the  wood  made 
wing. 
And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afford, 
With  her   loud  caws   her   craven  kind  does 
bring, 
Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird. 

The  weakened  fleets  are  compared  to 
thinned-out  plantations :  — 

And  now,  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fight. 

Their  ships,  like  wasted  patrimonies,  show, 
Where   the   thin  scattering  trees  admit  the 
light. 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they 
grow. 


The  lying  side  by  side  of  hostile  vessels, 
disabled,  but  unconquered,  is  thus  illus- 
trated :  — 


So  have  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  maintain 
A  course,  till  tired  before  the  dog  she  lay. 

Who,  stretched  behind  her,  pants  upon  the 
plain, 
Past  power  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away. 

With  his  lolled  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his 
prey. 
His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  she 
lies; 
She,  trembling,  creeps  upon  the  ground  away, 
And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching 
eyes. 

It  is  hoped  that  Wordsworth's  sweeping 
statement  may  now  be  considered  as  sufiS- 
ciently  disproved. 

It  might  be  expected  that  writers  of 
such  proclivities  as  we  have  described 
would  treat  the  clerical  profession  with 
considerable  respect.  This,  however,  is 
only  partially  true  in  the  case  of  Scott, 
His  many  sketches  of  clergymen  are 
mostly  good-tempered  caricatures.  Of 
the  two  exceptions  which  at  this  moment 
we  can  call  to  mind,  Mr.  Morton  in  "  Wa- 
verley  "  is  a  very  subordinate  character, 
while  Reuben  Butler  in  the  "  Heart  of 
Mid- Lothian  "  was  not  nearly  good  enough 
for  Jeanie.  On  the  other  hand  we  remem- 
ber Pembroke,  Sampson,  Blattel-gowl, 
Poundtext,  the  wilder  Calvinists  of  "  Old 
Mortality,"  all  weird,  grotesque,  or  com- 
ical. Something  must  of  course  be  al- 
lowed for  the  fact  that  they  are  necessarily 
sketched  in,  not  as  leading  characters,  but 
as  foils  ;  something  also  for  those  profes- 
sional mannerisms,  which,  in  Scott's  time 
as  now,  if  not  stronger  than  those  of  other 
bodies  of  men,  were  at  all  events  more 
conspicuous  as  a  mark  for  popular  satire. 

But  Dryden's  dislike  of  any  kind  of 
priesthoocl.  Christian  or  otherwise,  taken 
side  by  side  with  his  submission  to  the 
most  Sacerdotal  form  of  European  Chris- 
tianity, is  truly  remarkable,  and  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  fact  that  to  accept  a  system 
in  the  abstract  is  one  thing,  to  defer  heart- 
ily to  its  individual  representatives  for  the 
time  being  is  quite  another.  If  our  poet 
satirizes  a  Moorish  mufti,  he  does  no  less 
to  his  Father  Dominic  ;  if  he  holds  Burnet 
up  to  contempt,  he  is,  even  after  the 
change  of  his  opinions,  not  so  very  much 
less  severe  upon  Petre.  He  accounts  for 
his  feeling,  if  anywhere,  in  the  third  verse 
of  his  harvest-song  in  "King  Arthur," 
which  will  repay  quoting  in  full :  — 
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Yoor  hay  it  is  mowed,  and  your  corn  is  reaped* 
Your  barns  will    be   fulU   and  your   hovels 

heaped. 
Come,  niv  boys,  come ! 
-And  merrilv  roar  out  harvest  home. 

We  make  a  present  of  the  next  verse 
to  the  agricultural  population  of  north 
Wales :  — 

We've  cheated  the  parson,  we'll  cheat  him 

again, 
For  why  should  a  blockhead  have  one  in  ten  — 

One  in  ten  I 
Whv  should  a  blockhead  have  one  in  ten  ? 

The  lines  next  ensuing  explain  the 
cause  of  Dryden's  bitterness.  He  had  sat 
under  country  clerics  at  some  expense  to 
his  patience :  — 

For  prating  so  long  like  a  book-learned  sot, 
Till  pudding  and  dumpling  bum  to  pot  — 

Burn  to  pot  1 
Till  puddiug  and  dumpling  bum  to  pot. 

The  concluding  stanza  might  even  at 
the  present  day  find  acceptance  with  a 
beer-house  keeper  of  Conservative  princi- 
ples :  — 

We'll  toss  off  our  ale  till  wc  cannot  stand, 
And  hoigh  for  the  honor  of  old  England  — 

Old  England ! 
Hoigh  for  the  honor  of  old  Engird. 

That  our  two  writers,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  moral  distance  between  them, 
had  many  points  of  resemblance  both  as 
men  ^nd  authors,  and  that  Scott  early 
adopted  Dryden,  both  as  a  warning  and  an 
example  for  his  own  career,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Lockhart  himself.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  interpreted  as  a  disrespect  to 
the  noble  and  benignant  memory  of  Scott, 
that  we  should  have  attempted  to  follow 
the  lead  of  his  son-in-law,  by  bringing 
him  into  a  somewhat  more  detailed  com- 
parison with  one  who,  if  in  some  respects 
his  artistic  superior,  was  in  others  so  very 
much  below  him. 

If  the  intended  result  of  the  present 
article  were  to  any  degree  attained,  it 
would  be,  not  the  depreciation  of  Scott  in 
the  popular  view,  but,  so  far  as  is  fair  and 
reasonable,  the  rehabilitation  of  Dryden. 
John  Amphlett  Evaxs. 


From  The  Spectator. 
FIVE  O'CLOCK  TEA. 

That  was  a  sad  saying,  that  *•  Life 
would  be  very  tolerable  if  it  were  not  for 
lis  amusements;"  but  still,  one  feels  in- 
clined to  echo  it,  and   to  add   the   more 


serious  reflection  that  it  would  be  livable 
if  it  were  not  for  its  meals.    We  seena  to 
have  inherited  all  the  appetite  of  our  an- 
cestors, without  their  powers  of  digestioQ  ; 
but  then,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
ancestors  contented  themselves  with  two» 
or  at  the  most  three  meals  a  day,  while  we 
do  not  think  we  have  properly  done  our 
duty  unless  we  consume  four.     The  five 
o*clock  tea  is  an  admirable  institution,  do 
doubt;  but   its  dimensions  have  swollen 
out  of  all  proportion  with  human  capacity. 
What  mortal  man  is  there  who  is  capable 
of  assimilating  within  eight  short  hours  a 
hearty  lunch,  a  long  dinner  of  most  varied 
courses,  and  an  intermediate  refection  of 
muffins,  cake,  and  sandwiches  ?    And  yet 
this  is  expected  of  poor,  suffering   man, 
and  he  has  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  try  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  all  that  unlimited  supply. 
We  would  not  say  that  the  five  o'clock  tea 
was  not  an  admirable  institution  ^some- 
times.   On  those  long,  wintry  evenings 
that  extend  so  drearily  before  and  after 
Christmas  ;  when  the  streets  are  full  of 
wet  and  cold,  of  mud  and  misery ;  when 
the  fleeting  comfort  of  our  luncheon  is 
already  a  memory  of  the  past,  and  the 
expectation  of  our  dinner  so  far  in  the 
remote  future,  —  what  greater  consolation 
is  there  for  the  cheerless  present  than  the 
tea-table?    The  friendly  tire  that  flashes 
on  the  silver  urn  and  lights  up  the  friendly 
face  behind  it ;  the  cup  of  tea,  not  too  hot, 
not  too  strong,  not  too  anything,  but  duly 
sweetened  by  the  sugar  and  softened  with 
the  fulsome  cream ;  the  pretty  hands  that 
busy  themselves  with  the  cheerful  music 
of  the  tea-spoons ;  the  low  and  gentle  voice 
that  accompanies  that  music  with  pleasant 
talk;   and    above   all  —  above    all  —  the 
rich,  the  soothing,  the  unctuous  muffin. 
Who  cares  about  his  dinner  then,  or  has 
any  other  thought  save  of  enjoying  that 
well-buttered   and  comfortable    present? 
Some  one  said  that  a  woman  never  looked 
so  well  as  when  she   was  behind  a  tea- 
table.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  remark ;  all  the  womanly  virtues  thaw 
and  come  forth  under  the  influence  of  the 
steaming  kettle,  and  are  reflected  in  the 
shining   eouipage  of    the    tea-tray.    But 
there  should  not  be  too  many  of  them  — 
of  the  ladies,  not  the  virtues.    This  is  the 
essential  quality  of  the  five  o'clock  tea, — 
that  it  is  a  meal  that  belongs  to  the  vie 
iniime^  and  not  to  the  bustling  crowd  of 
society ;  it  ought  to  be  held  a  sacred  mvs* 
tery,  to  be  shared  only  with  a  select  few 
of  one\s  intimate  friends,  and  not  a  fash- 
ionable function  for  the  entertainment  oC 
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JDdiffereot  acquaintance.  The  Parisians, 
who  have  borrowed  both  the  meal  and  its 
hour  from  us,  thoroughly  understand  its 
real  meaning  and  nature,  though  they  ap- 
parently misunderstand  its  name ;  and 
when  Gontran  receives  the  invitation, 
"  Venez  five-o'cloquer  chez-moi  k  six 
heures,"  he  knows  that  he  will  meet  the 
object  of  his  admiration,  if  not  alone,  at 
least  in  the  company  of  but  few  and  sym- 
pathetic friends.  That  is  how  it  should 
be.  But  the  **  five-o'clock  "  of  London  — 
and  in  summer  too !  It  is  a  perilous  thing, 
not  only  from  the  quantity  and  variety  of 
the  fare  that  is  provided,  but  also  from 
the  quantity  of  the  people  who  are  invited 
to  consume  it.  Our  modern  hostess,  like 
an  ancient  Pythagorean,  has  the  greatest 
faith  in  the  saving  virtue  of  numbers;  she 
is  never  quite  happy  until  she  has  in- 
veigled more  people  into  her  house  than 
it  will  hold.  As  far  as  balls,  concerts,  and 
evening  parties  are  concerned,  she  is  wel- 
come to  do  so  ;  but  not  at  five  o'clock,  not 
at  five  o'clock  tea !  Weak  man  is  not 
strong  enough  at  that  hour  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  a  crowded  staircase,  nor  hungry 
enough  to  console  himself  with  a  meal 
that  is  lunch,  tea,  and  supper  rolled  into 
one  ;  he  pines  for  the  comparative  solitude 
of  his  club,  or  the  less  fatiguing  society  of 
one  or  two  friends,  with  whom  he  will 
have  no  temptation  to  spoil  his  dinner. 

Of  course  this  appalling  plenty  is  not 
the  lady's  fault.  Man,  the  unaccountable, 
the  irrational,  suddenly  showed  a  disin- 
clination for  his  tea;  he  fled  into  the 
fastnesses  of  his  club  or  other  haunts; 
ceased  to  frequent  **  five-o'clocks,"  and 
shunned  the  flowing  teacup.  Matrons 
and  maidens  took  counsel  together  how 
best  to  lure  back  the  shy  quarry.  They 
came  to  this  conclusion — to  feed  the 
beast.  Straightway  the  tea-tables  of  May- 
fair  groaned  under  an  unwonted  fare ;  cold 
hams,  and  tongues,  and  hot  muffins ;  sand- 
wiches, pdtis\  de  foie  grasy  jam,  plovers* 
eggs,  cake,  caviare,  Camembert  cheeses, 
and  cream-tarts,  all  jostled  each  other  on 
the  festive  board,  and  made  up  a  moder- 
ate repast  suitable  to  the  hour  and  the 
occasion.  Then  they  gave  it  forth  —  but 
this  probably  was  a  shameless  fiction  — 
that  an  exalted  personage,  a  very  exalted 
personage,  liked  what  an  Irishman  would 
call  "  trimmings  to  his  tea ; "  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  consuming  beef  and  ham 
with  his  muffins  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  good  and  loyal  subjects  to  make 
sandwiches  of  their  muffins  also.  Man 
came  out;  he  came,  he  looked,  he  ate, — 
and  he  got  dyspepsia  and  fled  back  again. 
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What  is  more,  he  is  still  in  hiding.  You 
may  roam  through  all  the  "  at-homes  "  of 
Mayfair  and  Belgravia  at  the  hour  of  five, 
and  you  will  hardly  find  a  single  man. 
Some  few  there  are,  but  as  a  rule  those 
few  are  so  ladylike  that  they  cannot  be 
fairly  counted.  Maidens  and  matrons  are 
still  left  lamenting. 

In  the  immortal  "  Battle  of  Limerick  " 
—  the  one  immortalized  by  Thackeray  — 
there  is  a  rich  and  appetizing  description 
of  the  "  tay-party  "  that  was  given  to  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien.  After  recounting  the 
conveniences  and  the  glories  of  the  nouse 
in  which  it  was  given,  the  ballad  pro- 
ceeds :  — 

*Twould  binifit  your  sowls 

To  see  the  butthered  rowls, 
The  sugar-tongs  and  sangwidges  and  craym 
galore, 

And  the  muffins  and  the  crumpets, 

And  the  band  of  harps  and  thrumpets, 
To  celebrate  the  sworry  upon  Shannon  shore. 

Society  had  got  as  far  as  the  buttered  rolls, 
the  sugar-tongs,  and  the  sandwiches ;  but 
the  band  of  harps  and  trumpets  was  yet 
untried.  The  next  time  that  Mrs.  So-and- 
So  was  at  home  at  five  o'clock,  there  was 
the  magic  word  "  Music  "  printed  in  the 
corner  of  the  invitation.  It  might  well 
have  been  written  in  the  corner;  that  was 
the  position  that  it  eventually  occupied  ; 
it  never  played  more  than  the  second  fiddle 
in  the  subsequent  proceedings,  nor  ever 
emerged  from  the  corner  to  which  it  had 
been  relegated.  We  are  a  very  musical 
nation ;  we  say  so  ourselves,  and  we  ought 
to  be  the  best  judges  on  the  subject.  And 
music  has  the  most  extraordinary  influence 
over  us  ;  it  makes  us  talk.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  that  the  drawing-room  songs  that  are 
now  in  vogue  should  be  drowned  in  con- 
versation ;  drowning  is  almost  too  happy  a 
fate  for  the  feeble  wail  of  sickly  sentiment 
that  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  singing. 
But  it  is  rather  hard  upon  a  real  artist  —  a 
violinist,  let  us  say  —  who  is  playing  good 
music  and  throwing  his  whole  soul  into  it, 
to  overhear,  above  the  din  of  those  many 
well-bred  voices,  some  such  remarks  as 
these :  **  Were  you  at  the  opera  last  night  ? 
Oh  !  I  always  go  myself ;  but  then  I  love 
music.  Eh  I  what  did  you  say?"  —  and 
then,  petulantly  :  "  1  do  wish  that  man 
would  stop  scraping  that  horrid  thing ;  one 
can't  hear  oneself  speak."  No ;  music  has 
no  place  at  the  five  o'clock  tea  any  more 
than  the  crowd  that  it  is  used  to  attract. 
This  at  least  may  be  said  of  it,  that  it  is  bet- 
ter than  some  attractions  that  are  offered. 
Recitations  by  broad  daylight  and  in  cold 


Wood  !  Why.  even  the  feciier.  who  Is 
genvrjllv  a  Ulfly  liardencd  periton.  mighi 
»lir!nk  from  tliai  ordeal.  What  musi  be 
the  feelings  of  an  anhappy  man  who  is  ex- 
pected to  listen  to  him  at  llial  liour  o(  file 
alieraoonf  Another  inducement  that  U 
olicn  licid  out,  Is  the  hope  n{  meeting 
some  celebrity  who  is  enjoying  the  ilotibt- 
ful  honor  of  being  honiMd  by  the  public. 
Untortuoatciy,  no  one  seems  to  consider 
ia  afternoon  ensasetneni  to  be  a  binding 
one,  and  very  olten  the  lion  is  oaly  con- 
suicuouB  by  his  abseoue.  la  that  case, 
the  Otiior  Ruests  help  to  render  his  ab- 
sence very  conspicuous  indeed,  by  aslciaa 
for  him  at  every  moment ;  they  have  been 
promised  their  lioa,  ibey  w^inl  their  lloni 
Mid  they  have  no  consideration  for  their 
hoKIcKs's  feelings.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  he  does  come,  but  will  not  roar ;  that 
ill  the  worst  of  the  pampered  lion,  —  he  is 
an  Inconvenient  beast,  and  one  cannot  de- 
pentl  upon  him.  Invitaiiooa  to  tea  and 
court-trains  after  her  Majesty's  drawing- 
room  ;  a  very  pleasaol  and  legitimate 
cote  ri;t  in  meat  for  ladies;  but  why  should 
a  mas  be  reijuired  lo  take  part  in  it? 
What  Joes  he  know  about  gowns  and 
IfiUs,  except  that  he  has  to  pay  for  them? 
Aiteroooo  tea  and  a  missionary  meeting 
form  another  painful  combination  i  one 
cannot  help  thicking  of  that  fiimous  tea* 
raeclingwhen  the  Reverend  Urolher  -Stig- 
£ins  was  asked  to  oblige,  and  the  elder 
.Mr.  Welier  folded  the  ahtjpherd  himself, 
by  ihc  simple  process  of  doubling  him  up. 
.^flernooD  tea  and  a  scienlilic  lecliiru  are 
incongruous  enough.  Uut  most  painfully 
incongruous  of  all  is  the  following  invita- 
tion (or  a  live  o'clock  gaihcHog:  "  Mr». 

fti  home.    To  hear  Miss tell  of 

M.irie  Baxhkirtscff.''  Mjrie  Bashkiriseff 
is  dead,  poor  soul,  leaving  behind  her  one 
of  ihe  most  mournful  legacies  that  ever  a 
woman  left  10  the  world,  the  most  private 
hixiory  of  her  own  wilful  and  wayward 
life.    Purely  we  might  be  content  with 


seemly  that  a  cruwd  ot  ii 
fueling   people  should    ba   ; 
their  alternooo  iti  <i 
we  ghoul*,  that  wr 

Five  o'clock  (e^  -.. 
be  a  peg  lor  an  unn 
thai  is  the   hour  <>l 
ought  to  give  lo  one's  frienda.  ■■(! d 
society.     Society  should  lie  taririiof^ 
monopoliilng  the    test  oE    ibe    i 
There  is  no  hiaioiii^l  prccedeat  Ii 
ing  togeihvr  at  the  lu-ubt>.     UrB.  ( 
whtn  i.hc  gave  a  lea-pariy,  ojiW 
one  friend.     Dr.  Johnioa,  ttbo  fan 
or.d    would   Oriuk   |ii«cmy-fivc   CiimJ 
sitilog,  does  not  appciir  to  ha«c  coir 
these    excesses   l^n    public.     Alu^ 
one  comes  to  conalder  ibe  siiet 
is  not  much  evidence  one  way  or  8 
The  history  of  ttsa  and  lEa-driaUBi, 
to  be  written.    No  poet  has  irM.  tt 
sing  its  praise*,  u  Omsr   Kbwj 
Anacreon  sang  liie  praise  of  wlqi 
Johnson,  who  luvetl  it  out  mi*ely' 
well,  ha«  hardly  a  good  word  to  V 
Gibber  can  say  no  more  ihao,  "T 
soft,  thou    sober,    sage,    and 
liquid."    Not  a  very  invitSof  d 
the  adveriisemoaUi  of  cocoa  xi 
of  poetic  feeling.     While  .is  ft«|| 
—  was  il  Cowpcr?  — who  nrmlpu 
cups  that  cheer  b'l'  ' 

already  describetl  I'i 


iriie  I 


words- 
tor  a  poet  of  icni;" 
advance  at  once  ib. 
hi»  own  rwputatioii 
Khouli]  have  an  nu 
certain  members  'M 

love  it  much,  bui  > 
iiifioiie  respect  i'^' 
counsel  lake,  iiod  sum 
our  friends  only. 


^  SwiMTB  TOR  T«K  I!Aiu;M.~Accordinitto 
I  |ba  leport  of  liie  .Syndlcxie  Clumber  o(  ihe 
•weeimeat  trade,  Fnmce  exporu  nnti  biit 
j^ioa.ooo  worth  nf  swEeimeals.  England 
Alone  u.'ied  lo  he  her  cuttomer  before  the 
«ugir  bounties  for  considerably  more  than 
(hat  sum  each  year,  but  ifac  U  now  ■  rival  In 
Ihe  Emopi-an  market.  But  she  ■till  takcx  a 
large  quaniiiy  of  acululsicd  sweets,  and  the 
other  (leat  eu>iomerii  oi  France  are  Iius«la, 


Turk«y.  Eim*.  and  tt 
oiilyl*.i.i.f..ii.l4iii-^ii 
..1  all  till      -■ 
Kitypt,  .,. 
not  yet    , 

cake*  whl<:l>  fcivi-  m 
nerik,  and  whick  do  ni 


THE    ONLY   REMAIN1N( 

COMPLETE  SETS 


HE  LIVING  A< 

AT  A  LARGE  DISC0UN1 


'  Tlic  pablUhen  h»vn  *  •lull  numlier  nl  Oimpleie  ^l'Ii  dI  Ut- 
},  «hlcii  they  aOer  at  a  large  re^adlon  tTOtn  (unnvr  pm  «<> 
■Ai  Hit  S«U  c»iniit  f(E  icjitiiited,  llw  iMt  ap|Mrliitiity  li  niiw  u^r^ 
^racure  (bein  ebeoiJf,  tmi  id  procnro  tbfiin  at  nl), 

Tlie  lut  nuiabcf  of  the  peai  1K71  otrnplEicd  tlie  Ftinni' 
Jitimfr.-J  wJ  f^ifU'Wii  (Vuw/.  fromibabeslBBiBffof  tf'-p.il- 
'i'i-n,  Id  iiutiitinrk,  6rt 'iW/'f' 
TKo  paUlslivnoow  O0e> 
.-  inlldw*: — 

d  t«'  vuitirae;  ur,  boo  nil  in  bluk  dptit,itilt  Jctief^il  liuak* 

fimiiaacra  ol  Cooiptuie  S«l«  at  iIk  flriil   Fwic  S«rt«*  114/  j 
iairluilc  the  wliale.  or  any  pan.  iii  tittt /'i/lA  Stri^f,  :a  liit  end  1  < 
Ht  I  be  soine  rate. 

[|  U  bardly  necBAsary  ID  M/ to  ttiote  ^i<.>i^uiiiict!  nidi  llir 
kuch  tiliuble  coaiJiD£  conaiit  «'    r..,~.-  1  ,  .,,,..-'. 
emoacf  fur  which  il  U  hent  oticred^ 
(  irithio  tbo  reMti  at  icuJivMnnl*  [»> 
int(u(i  iir  tiMisc  inlerHted  rn  Suie,  Ci 
pailtciiUr1ycil)«d  to  toUlutoppofiuni))-^:  <>  1  >  .1)  i,[:  th^u  ^  . 
worfc  wMtJl  It  is  beirw«dnw  library  ia  Uie  aiu:>tr>-»a  (under  11 
.WlllVouu 

When  picking  bojtci  are  necessary  U<  li/rwiUKJIni  Sot*.  I 

Itbc  adilod  tu  llio  bill.    AJ>liu> 

iJTTCUi  A  IX),  31  UetU^n)  »ur«ut.  I 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


Kabul Emy»,llnlnn,Crf(Wim,  Tn,-,  Hk.s(.i..ir.Mrj..i:.n,i  ni.c„..,j,i'  .i.j.sclfrtHi, 

D*;9T>r>'<^>  1^1  >''"<'■''•'"'  F^]11'.tul  Infkirniill.i^,  tn.in  IN  tnOit  lUily 

rt  fiiw^  Ptrlbdffil  lltETttiivi  uiit  hum  thr  eani  nt 

,   The  Kbimt  nail  stit  ralUvsted  Inb-UwUt  lii  rvw^  ilopartiiMiDt  ul  l.ltorntan*. 
»>»■.  i'littti.j.  ^Di)  Aft.  rind  rajir"'*'""  'n  'I"'  I'wrlodlMtl  Llr.pnit.iii-ii  at  Korupc,  onrt 
i-itiilly  111  r.-iat  ritjtAiji, 
Tlie  UtIoc  Ae*,  lormlnr  *■""■■  '">■ ii"-—  -■  •■'■••'■.  '....mmI,.-  fi-,.,.  /.ii,.  ..r.™: 

■'I  C<  ti-nmlly  IniK'Ortaill'J'i   ni  > 
Ihrn  rli.)  r"3«li  nf  all.  U  ti:u 
■keen  wliiti'Vdr  (•  of  imnu«li 
It  U  thitrvTuro  In^lsiMiiMi ' 

-jlBurlliMloclualpnillm!*'.-!  t:-|.-r  -n.  ,,:  [,,.-i,li !-.■»:,'  it:  l.iiii-i'!i  ..r  In,-  i.iTiillv-;:,-.i],'ij1 

lU5i!iic«  aad  liUirU}'  lulo. 


££&[ 


j$l  Do'li'T.i  •*(..  IV 


It 

LITTELL'S  LlVmO  AGK 


iXliaLtr^kotjit    fr<:>Ttx    IWotloo^ 


I'SnSiS'wSiia"'' 


TiiiuXAi  -mMj  n«^ 


rubUlbad  Wcelcly  nt  SltCH)  ■  soor*  In«  o>  (kmUs*. 
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-•  1* 
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